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GRINNELL, FREDERICK (Aug. 14, 1836- 

Oct. 21, 1905), industrialist, engineer, inventor, 
was born in New Bedford, Mass., the son of Law- 
rence and Rebecca Smith (Williams) Grinnell. 
Both his parents were of colonial stock, his fa- 
ther being a descendant of Huguenot ancestors 
through Matthew Grinnell who came to Amer- 
ica at some time prior to 1638 and settled near 
Newport, R. I. Grinneirs elementary education 
was obtained at the Friends’ School in New Bed- 
ford, and at the age of sixteen he entered Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., where 
he completed the four-year course in three years, 
graduating as a civil and mechanical engineer in 
1855 at the head of a class of sixty. In the fall of 
that year, when he was nineteen, he entered the 
Jersey City Locomotive Works as a draftsman. 
Three years later he became an assistant engi- 
neer of construction on the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River Railroad, now part of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy system. Upon the com- 
pletion of this road, in about a year, he returned 
to the locomotive works where he remained un- 
til i860, when he became treasurer and superin- 
tendent of the Corliss Steam Engine Works at 
Providence, R. 1 . He continued with this com- 
pany throughout the Civil War, working es- 
pecially on the installation of steam engines de- 
signed by G. H. Corliss [q.v.'\ for war vessels, 
but in 1865 returned to the Jersey City Locomo- 
tive Works as general manager. This manufac- 
tory was under lease by the Atlantic & Great 
Western Railroad, and during his association 
with it (1865-69) Grinnell, as superintendent of 
motive power and machinery, designed and built 
over a hundred locomotives. In 1869 he pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the Providence 
Steam & Gas Pipe Company, which had been in 


existence for some twenty years and was engaged 
largely in the manufacture of fire-extinguishing 
apparatus and the installation thereof in manu- 
facturing establishments, particularly textile 
mills. Fire-extinguishing apparatus at that time 
consisted, in the main, of perforated pipe installed 
along the ceilings of factory rooms and connected 
with a water-supply system manually operated. 
Many attempts had been made to devise auto- 
matic sprinklers to be used in the water-pipe 
lines in factories, and in 1874 Henry S. Parme- 
lee of New Haven patented such a device, which 
through a licensing agreement the Providence 
Steam & Gas Pipe Company undertook to manu- 
facture. Grinnell with great energy worked 
thereafter to improve the Parmelee invention and 
in 1881 patented the automatic sprinkler which 
today (1931) bears his name. Basically it is a 
valve sprinkler with deflectors, set in operation 
by the melting of solder. Besides attending to 
the business of introducing the sprinkler through- 
out the world, Grinnell devoted much time to its 
improvement and between 1882 and 1888 per- 
fected four types of metal-disc sprinklers and in 
1890 invented the glass-disc sprinkler which was 
essentially the same as that in use today. He 
secured some forty distinct patents for improve- 
ments on his sprinklers and besides invented a 
dry pipe valve and automatic fire-alarm system. 
In 1893 brought about the combination of a 
number of the more important competing sprin- 
kler manufacturers and organized the General 
Fire Extinguisher Company, with offices and 
plants in Providence, R. I., Warren, Ohio, and 
Charlotte, N. C. This company, under his active 
leadership, became the foremost organization in 
its field of manufacture. Grinnell retained the 
management of the whole business until his re- 


1 


Grinnell 

tirement shortly before his death. He was in ad- 
dition director of banks in New Bedford and 
Providence and of several textile manufactories. 
He was a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and of a number of yacht- 
ing clubs. In October 1865 he was married to 
Alice Brayton Almy of New Bedford, who died 
in 1871 leaving two daughters. Three years later, 
1874, he married Mary Brayton Page of Boston, 
who with their five children and the two daugh- 
ters of his first wife survived him at the time of 
his death in New Bedford. 

[Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Engineers, vol. XXVII 
(1906) ; P. J. McKeon, Fire Prevention (1912) ; Gor- 
ham Dana, Automatic Sprinkler Protection (1914); 
Who’s Who in America, 1903-05; H. B. Nason, Biog. 
Record Officers and Grads. Rensselaer Poly. Inst. 
(1887); genealogy in W. M. Emery, The Howland 
Heirs (1919) ; obituaries in Fire and Water Engineer- 
ing, Nov. 4, 1905, Sunday Telegram (Providence), and 
Providence Daily Jour., Oct. 22, 1905.] C.W. M n. 

GRINNELL, HENRY (Feb. 13, I799-June 

30, 1874), merchant and philanthropist, was a 
son of Capt. Cornelius and Sylvia (Howland) 
Grinnell, a brother of Joseph and Moses Hicks 
Grinnell Vqq.v.l, and father of Henry Walton 
Grinnell [q.v.']. Born at New Bedford, Mass., 
he spent his youth there, obtaining an excellent 
education at the New Bedford Academy, and in 
1818 went to New York City where he became a 
clerk in the commission house of H. D. & E. B. 
Sewell. He remained in their employ for seven 
years, during which time he acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the shipping business. In 1822 he 
was married to Sarah Minturn, sister of Robert 
B. Minturn [q.v.']. In 1825 the firm of Fish & 
Grinnell, in which his brother Joseph was a part- 
ner, was dissolved by the retirement of Pre- 
served Fish Iq.v,'], whereupon Henry joined 
Joseph and their younger brother, Moses Hicks, 
in forming the new firm of Fish, Grinnell & 
Company, for the purpose of continuing the busi- 
ness. Compelled by ill health to retire, Joseph 
Grinnell left the firm, Jan. i, 1829. Robert B. 
Minturn took his place and some few years later 
the business became Grinnell, Minturn & Com- 
pany. Under the new name the scope of the 
firm's operations was greatly expanded by its en- 
try into the general shipping business, and though 
its policy was always extremely conservative, it 
gradually became one of the strongest mercantile 
houses in New York City. For twenty-one years 
Henry Grinnell continued an active member of 
the firm, his high standard of commercial moral- 
ity and aversion to speculative ventures being 
important factors in the increasing prosperity of 
the business, and when he retired in 1850 he was 
a wealthy man. For a considerable period he 
now withdrew entirely from active business, but 
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in 1859 he entered the insurance field and for a 
number of years was the United States manager 
for the Liverpool and London Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Grinnell's early connection with the whaling 
industry had caused him to take great interest in 
all matters connected with the sea and more par- 
ticularly the arctic regions and their exploration. 
He had in consequence awaited the return of the 
Franklin Polar Expedition with more than or- 
dinary anxiety, and when in 1850 over four years 
had passed and no tidings had been received of 
it, he bore the entire expense of fitting out two 
vessels, the Advance and Rescue, which under 
the command of Lieutenant De Haven, sailed 
from New York in May of that year in search of 
the lost explorer. Though the main object of the 
expedition was not achieved, land was discovered 
beyond Davis Strait and Baffin Bay which was 
named Grinnell Land. Undaunted by this fail- 
ure, in 1853 Grinnell placed the Advance at the 
disposition of Elisha Kent Kane [q.v.'\, for a 
second search, contributing assistance in other 
respects to Kane. Though this second expedition 
was equally unsuccessful and the Advance was 
lost, it attained the highest latitude ever reached 
by a sailing vessel. On later occasions Grinnell 
manifested his unabated interest in polar explora- 
tions, contributing munificently to the voyage of 
Isaac I. Hayes [q.v.] to Ellesmere and Grinnell 
Lands in i860 and to the Polaris venture of 
Charles F. Hall [q.v.] in 1871. He was one of 
the founders and president (1862-63) of the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society 
and continued actively interested in its prog- 
ress throughout his life. Noted in business for 
strength of character and decision, bordering on 
obstinacy, in private he was always ready to re- 
spond to appeals for financial assistance for any 
meritorious object. He was consistently reticent 
as to the extent of his contributions to charitable 
and other public causes and had an extreme aver- 
sion to publicity. 

[E. K. Kane, The V. S. Grinnell Expedition in Search 
of Sir John Franklin (1854)^ and Arctic Explorations : 
The Second Grinnell Expedition (2 vols., 1856) ; C. F. 

Researches (1865), see Introduction; C. 
H. Davis, Narrative of the North Polar Expedition. U. 
S. Ship Polaris (1876) ; C. R. Markham, The Lands of 
Silence (1921) ; Jour. Am. Geog. Soc. of N. Y., vol. 
VI (1876) : N. y. Tribune, July 2, 1874.3 

H.W.H.K. 

GRINNELL, HENRY WALTON (Nov. 19, 

1843-Sept. 2, 1920), naval officer, was born in 
New York City, the son of Henry [q.v.] and 
Sarah (Minturn) Grinnell. After three years 
(1858-61) at the New York Free Academy 
(later the College of the City of New York), he 
entered the United States navy. He was ap- 
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pointed mate, June 1862; acting ensign, Novem- 
ber 1862 ; acting master, 1864; and acting volun- 
teer-lieutenant, 1865. On board the Monon^a/ieZa 
of the West Gulf Blockading Squadron, he took 
part in the battles of New Orleans and Mobile 
Bay. In the former, on Nov. 18, 1863, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his command of a landing 
party which materially aided the army ( W ar of 
the Rebellion, Official Records, Navy, 1 ser., vol. 
XX, pp. 681-82). After the cessation of hostili- 
ties, while serving on the Susquehanna of the 
Asiatic Squadron, he declined appointment as 
ensign in the regular navy and was honorably 
discharged July 25, 1868. He accepted instead a 
commission as captain in the Imperial Japanese 
navy and began to train seamen at the Heigo 
Naval School. Almost immediately he was ap- 
pointed inspector-general with the rank of rear- 
admiral, and served in that capacity from 1868 
to 1870. In 1872-73 he was naval adviser to the 
republic of Ecuador. During the following years, 
although he did not devote his entire attention 
to the naval affairs of Japan, as trips to the Unit- 
ed States show, he retained his commission and 
helped to develop the seamanship that defeated 
China. In the Chino-Japanese War he saw ac- 
tive service at the battle of the Yalu River, the 
decisive naval engagement of the conflict. When 
he was honorably discharged at the end of the 
war, as a vice-admiral, he received a substantial 
gratuity. Returning to the United States in time 
to find his country at war with Spain, he reen- 
tered the navy as a volunteer lieutenant and 


served on board the Iowa until peace was de- 
clared. Thereafter he lived in retirement at 
Puntarassa, Fla., and Boston. He had married, 
in 1874, at Sydney, Australia, Louise I. S. Pratt. 
In June 1910 he was married to Florence G. 
Roche of Boston. He died at Saint Augustine, 
Fla., and was buried at Arlington. Grinnell car- 
ried on his family^s predilection for exploration 
by making trips into little-known parts of Asia. 
One of these he described before a meeting of 
the American Geographical Society at Cooper 
Union, June 13, 1871 {Journal of the American 
Geographical Society of New York, vol. Ill, 
1873). The paper, entitled “Journey Through 
Eastern Mantchooria and Korea, shows both 
the traveler s love of adventure and the explorer’s 
curiosity concerning native habits and resources, 

[The Cat. of the Alpha Delta Phi (1899) contains 

supplied by Grinnell himself. See 
also W. M. Emery. The Howland Heirs (1919) ; Armv 
and Nap Jour., Sept ii, Oct. a, 1920; Boston Tran- 
script, Sept. 3 1920; Fla. Times-Union (Jacksonville). 

D.A.R-S. 


grinnell, JOSEPH (Nov, 17, 1788-Feb. 
7 i 1885), merchant and manufacturer, was bom 



at New Bedford, Mass., where his father, Capt. 
Cornelius Grinnell, coming from Little Compton, 
R. I., when a boy, had become a prosperous mer- 
chant and ship-master. His mother was Sylvia 
Howland, descended from Henry Howland who 
was in Plymouth in 1624. The Grinnell family, 
originally Huguenots of the name of Grennelle, 
had fled from France to England in 1572 to es- 
cape persecution and in 1642 Matthew Grinnell 
appeared in Portsmouth, R. I. Joseph received a 
good education at the New Bedford Academy, 
entered his father’s office, where he obtained a 
thorough mercantile training, and in 1809 was 
appointed deputy-collector and surveyor of the 
port. The following year he went to New York 
City and there, with his uncle, John H. Howland, 
engaged in the shipping business under the firm 
name of Howland &: Grinnell. Though at the 
outset the venture was successful, the War of 
1812 caused them severe losses and in 1814 the 
firm was dissolved. The following year with his 
relative. Preserved Fish [q.v.], he established 
the firm of Fish & Grinnell, acting as New York 
agents for New Bedford whale-oil merchants. 

The new firm made headway rapidly, and in a 
few years was one of the most substantial com- 
mission houses in New York City. In 1825 Fish 
was able to retire on a competence, whereupon 
Grinnell induced his brothers, Henry and Moses 
Hicks [qq.v.'] to join him as partners, trading as 
Fish, Grinnell & Company. Three years later, 
his health gave way and he in his turn retired 
(Jan. I, 1829). He spent the next eighteen 
months in Europe and on his return late in 1830 
made his home permanently in New Bedford. 
Here he entered the shipping business, at the 
same time engaging in other local commercial 
and financial undertakings. In 1832 he was 
elected president of the newly chartered Marine 
Bank (later known as the First National Bank), 
which office he held continuously for forty-four 
years, and in 1841 he became associated with the 
Boston & Providence Railroad as a director and 
for five years president. He had also commenced 
to take an active part in public life and was 
elected to the governor’s council in 1838, 1839, 
and 1840, but declined a fourth term. In 1843 
he was elected a representative from Massachu- 
setts to the Twenty-eighth Congress, and being 
reelected to the Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth, and 
Thirty-first, served continuously in the federal 
House of Representatives from Dec. 3, 1843, till 
Mar. 3, 1851, when he retired, having refused a 
fifth nomination. In the House he was a promi- 
nent Whig figure, serving on the committees of 
post-offices, manufactures, and commerce, and 
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initiating much beneficent legislation concern- 
ing inland and maritime transportation. 

Following his election to Congress Grinnell 
had become actively interested in industrial proj- 
ects. Up to this time New Bedford had been 
dependent solely upon the whale fisheries for its 
prosperity and the precarious nature of this in- 
dustry had impressed him with the necessity of 
establishing manufactories in order to insure 
continual progress. He accordingly directed his 
energies to this object and enlisted the support 
of leading townsmen. In 1846 a charter for a 
cotton factory was obtained, the necessary capi- 
tal was subscribed, conditioned on his becoming 
president of the new undertaking, and in 1847 
the first unit of the Wamsutta Mills was con- 
structed. Thereafter he was continuously en- 
gaged in superintending its operations, which 
were successful from the outset, and brought a 
new era of prosperity to New Bedford. Under 
his management its expansion was such that at 
the time of his death it was composed of six units, 
with a total of 200,000 spindles and 4,300 looms, 
employed 2,400 hands, and was capitalized at $3,- 
000,000. In 1869 he paid a second visit to Eu- 
rope, where he spent six months, but with this 
exception, the last thirty years of his life were 
passed in his native town. His mental and physi- 
cal faculties remained unimpaired to the end des- 
pite his advanced age. Cautious in all his deal- 
ings, his unfailing common sense contributed 
much to a career which was characterized by a 
scrupulous discharge of all obligations. He was 
twice married: on May 14, 1812, to Sarah Rus- 
sell of New Bedford, who died July 27, 1862 ; and 
on Sept. 19, 1865, to Rebecca (Chase) Kinsman, 
daughter of Abijah Chase of Salem, Mass. His 
adopted daughter, Cornelia Grinnell, who was a 
niece, married Nathaniel P. Willis [g.t/.]. 

[Benj. Rodman, Memoir of Jos. Grinnell (1863) ; Z. 
W. Pease, Hist, of New Bedford (1918), III, 463; D. 
Hamilton Hurd, ed., Hist, of Bristol County, Mass. 
(1883) ; J. A. Scoville, The Old Merchants of N. Y. 
City (4 vols., 1863-66), somewhat inaccurate ; Franklyn 
Howland, A Brief Geneal. and Biog. Hist, of Arthur, 
Henry, and John Howland and Their Descendants 
(1885) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; Boston Tran- 
script, Feb. 7, 1885; N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 8, 1885.] 

H.W.H.K. 

GRINNELL, JOSIAH BUSHNELL (Dec. 
22, i82i-Mar. 31, 1891), Congregational clergy- 
man, Abolitionist, and commonwealth builder, 
once described himself as a “pioneer, farmer, and 
radical.” He was born in New Haven, Vt. His 
father, Myron Grinnell, was a descendant of 
French Huguenot ancestors who settled in Rhode 
Island prior to 1640; his mother, Catherine Has- 
tings, was a daughter of a Scotch immigrant. 
His early life in New England was typical in that 
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it accustomed him to toil, hardship, and moral 
ideas. When he was sixteen he taught a country 
school; later he graduated from Oneida Insti- 
tute, Whitesboro, N. Y. During the summer 
and fall of 1844 he was agent of the American 
Tract Society in Wisconsin. Graduating from 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., 
in 1847, he became pastor of the Congregational 
church in Union Village, N. Y., where he re- 
mained till 1850. In 1851 he started the First 
Congregational Church of Washington, D. C., 
and there he delivered what is said to have been 
the first sermon against slavery ever heard in 
that city. Compelled to leave because of his views, 
he took a pastorate in New York City. While 
there, Feb. 5, 1852, he married Julia Ann Chapin 
of Springfield, Mass., and also formed a life-long 
friendship with Horace Greeley [q.v.'}. Loss of 
voice necessitated a change of occupation, and 
Greeley made to him the remark, “Go West, 
young man, go West,” which has since become 
historic. He went to Iowa in 1854 and purchased 
six thousand acres in Poweshiek County. Here 
he and three others founded the town of Grinnell. 
A church was started with Grinnell as preacher 
and largely through his influence Grinnell Uni- 
versity was planned. It was well under way 
when in 1859 Iowa College, founded in 1846 at 
Davenport by the “Iowa Band” of home mission- 
aries, moved to Grinnell and absorbed it. The 
institution is now known as Grinnell College. 
The church and college attracted a high type of 
settler and the community took on a distinct New 
England atmosphere. It grew rapidly after 1863 
when Grinnell used his influence as a director of 
the Rock Island Railroad to bring the road 
through the town. 

As early as 1856 his interests and activities be- 
came state-wide. He attended the convention 
which organized the Republican party of Iowa 
and was chosen to write the address to the voters. 
The same year he was elected state senator on a 
platform of “No Liquor Shops ; Free Schools 
for Iowa; No Nationalizing of Slavery” (Grin- 
nell, post, p. 117). In the Senate he was chair- 
man of the committee which secured the passage 
of the Free School Act of 1858 and was one of 
the sharpest critics of the doctrines involved in 
the Dred Scott Decision. He soon became known 
as perhaps the leading Abolitionist of the state. 
John Brown himself brought a band of escaped 
slaves to Grinneirs home in 1859, and there 
wrote part of his Virginia Proclamation. In 
i860 Grinnell was a delegate to the convention 
which nominated Lincoln for president and two 
years later was himself elected congressman, 
serving from 1863 to 1867. A warm personal 
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friend of Lincoln, he supported the Administra- 
tion vigorously. In debate he was relentless 
toward the opposition, sparing neither sarcasm 
nor ridicule. He urged the use of colored sol- 
diers in the war and was an ardent supporter of 
a high protective tariff. The war over, he op- 
posed the readmission of the Southern states un- 
til they should give the vote to the black man. 
In 1867, he lost the Republican nomination for 
governor. Friendship for Greeley and a convic- 
tion of Grant's inadequacy led him to support the 
former for president in 1872. By so doing he 
put behind him promotion in his own party. He 
was a man of wide interests, however, and con- 
tinued active in the life of his state. He had a 
pioneer's faith in its future and probably no one 
did more through speaking and writing to make 
Iowa known beyond its own borders. 

He did much, also, for agricultural develop- 
ment. Wherever farmers were gathered, he urged 
higher standards in grain growing and stock 
breeding, and as a practical farmer he led the 
way by first introducing Devon cattle and Nor- 
man and Clydesdale horses into the state. These 
activities brought him recognition in many state 
organizations and the presidency of the American 
Agricultural Association (1885). He early rec- 
ognized the significance of the railroad. As a 
builder, promoter, or director he was connected 
with a number of lines and acted as president 
and later receiver of the Central Railroad of 
Iowa. He always remained deeply interested in 
the church and in education. He served as trus- 
tee of Grinnell College for thirty years and was 
a liberal benefactor of the institution. When in 
1002 the college and part of the town were de- 
rtroyed by a tornado, he hurried East to raise 
^nds. His energy, eloquence, and wide contact 
with public men never served him better, for he 
quickly raised forty thousand dollars. He died 

m 1891 just after having completed his autobi- 
ographical reminiscences. 
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who were importers and were also interested in 
the whaling business. His industry and ability 
enabled him to acquire in a short time an inti- 
mate knowledge of the shipping-trade, and he 
made several voyages as supercargo in the ves- 
sels of the firm, visiting Brazil and Europe. In 
1824 he went to New York and became asso- 
ciated with Fish & Grinnell, whale-oil mer- 
chants, of which firm his brother Joseph was a 
partner. In 1825, on the retirement of Preserved 
Fish [g.z^.], he and Henry Grinnell entered the 
firm, which then became Fish, Grinnell & Com- 
pany, but on Jan. i, 1829, Joseph Grinnell re- 
tired and the two continuing brothers j'oined 
with Robert B. Minturn [q.v.'], establishing the 
firm which later became Grinnell, Minturn & 
Company. Hitherto operations had been con- 
fined to the commission trade, but now the firm 
entered the shipping business and Moses Hicks 
Grinnell assumed charge of the new develop- 
ment. Imbued with an ardent desire to see the 
United States marine again participating in 
world-wide commerce, he devoted himself with 
single-minded pertinacity to this object. The firm 
became agents for a line of packet ships between 
London and New York and then commenced 
building its own ships. Wherever trade prospect 
offered, Grinnell, Minturn & Company’s vessels 
penetrated. In 1850, when Henry Grinnell re- 
tired from the firm its commercial reputation 
was second to none in New York, and to Moses 
Hicks s inspiration and ingenuity this was in 
great part due. 

Grinnell continued to participate actively in 
the management of the shipping firm until 1861. 
His business energies, however, extended to other 
corporations, including the Phoenix Bank, the 
Sun Mutual Insurance Company, and the Insti- 
tution for the Savings of Merchants’ Clerks, of 
all of which he was at one time president. He 
was also president of the Chamber of Commerce 
from 1843 to 1848, a commissioner of charities 
and corrections from i860 to 1865, and a mem- 
ber of the original Central Park Commission. 
Throughout his life he took an active interest in 
national affairs and was elected in 1839 as a 
Whig representative of New York to the Twen- 
ty-sixth Congress, serving till Mar. 31, 1841. He 
later became a Republican and in 1856 was a 
presidential elector on the Fremont ticket. On 
the outbreak of the Civil War he unhesitatingly 
championed the Union cause, joined the Union 
Defense Committee, and rendered great services, 
financial and otherwise, to the administration! 

In March 1869 President Grant appointed him 
collector of the port of New York, a position 
which he retained till July 1870. He then served 
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as naval officer of customs until April 1871, when 
he finally retired from public life. 

In later years possessed of great wealth, Grin- 
nell was always a munificent but unostentatious 
donor to charities, both public and private. He 
contributed, with his brother Henry, to the plan- 
ning and fitting out of the second Franklin Ex- 
pedition under Kane (1853-55), ^*^d assisted 
generously in relief work during the period of 
the war, but the full extent of his benefactions 
was never known. Late in life a friend said of 
him: “Mr. Grinnell, though white-haired, shows 
scarcely any encroachment of age. His ruddy 
complexion, clear eye, erect figure and elastic 
step betoken firm health and a constitution as 
robust as ever. Every lineament of his frank 
face speaks a liberal soul, , , . His friends are 
legion, his word a bond^* {New York Times, 
post). He was married twice : in 1826 to Susan 
H. Russell, daughter of Gilbert Russell of New 
Bedford; and in 1836 to Julia Irving, a niece of 
Washington Irving. 

[J. A. Scoville, The Old Merchants of N. Y. City (4 
vols., 1863-66) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; Apple- 
tons' Ann. Cyc., 1877; The Diary of Phillip Hone (2 
vols., 1889), ed. by Bayard Tuckerman ; A. H. Clark, 
The Clipper Ship Era (1910) ; N. Y. Times and World 
(N.Y.), Nov. 25, 1877; N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 26, 1877; 
Sun (N.Y.), Nov. 27, 1877.] H.W.H.K. 

GRISCOM, CLEMENT ACTON (Mar. 15, 
i84i--Nov. 10, 1912), financier, shipowner, born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., was the son of Dr. John D. 
Griscom, a prominent physician, and Margaret 
(Acton) Griscom, and was descended from An- 
drew Griscom who settled in New Jersey in 1680. 
He was educated in the public and private schools 
of Philadelphia, graduating from the Friends' 
Academy in 1857 at the age of sixteen. At nine- 
teen he started in business as a clerk with the im- 
porting firm of Peter Wright & Sons of Phila- 
delphia, and three years later he was admitted 
to partnership in the firm. Displaying those tal- 
ents which later distinguished him, he prevailed 
upon the firm to purchase their own sailing ships, 
which proved very profitable. Later, as steam 
came into general use, the firm purchased more 
vessels and placed him in charge of this phase of 
the business. In the meantime he had taken up 
the study of marine architecture especially in its 
application to the development of the merchant 
marine. Through his efforts Peter Wright & 
Sons became the agents of the American Steam- 
ship Company, operating between Philadelphia 
and Liverpool, which was organized in 1871 and 
controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. In the same year the firm became the 
agents for the International Navigation Com- 
pany, of which Griscom was made vice-president 
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and in 1888 was elected president. The ships of 
the International Navigntion Company, general- 
ly known as the Red Star Line, operated under 
a Belgian charter (the Societe Anon3rme Bdge- 
Americaine), In 1884 the company bought the 
ships of the American Steamship Company (the 
American Line) and in 1886 the Inman Line was 
purchased from the British owners. It was at 
this time that Griscom's training in marine con- 
struction came to the fore since he felt that ves- 
sels with new improvements were necessary for 
the prestige of his company. He therefore de- 
veloped his idea of a vessel with twin screws, 
transverse bulkheads, and water-tight compart- 
ments, which were all revolutionary steps in 
ship-building. The steamships City of New York 
and City of Paris were built with these innova- 
tions and became models for later vessels con- 
structed by his own and other companies. Soon 
afterward he had two additional vessels built, 
the St. Louis and St. Paul, in which he developed 
another improvement, the construction of state- 
rooms in suites. 

For many years Griscom had planned on even- 
tually bringing most of the large steamship com- 
panies in the transatlantic trade under one head, 
but it was not until 1902 when he associated him- 
self with J. P. Morgan that the International 
Mercantile Marine Company was formed and 
the International Navigation Company merged 
into it. This brought under one ownership and 
management five large transatlantic lines whose 
aggregate fleet comprised 136 vessels with a ton- 
nage of 1,034,884. Griscom was president of this 
new company for two years and then served as 
chairman of the board of directors until his 
death. His other interests were varied. He was 
a director or officer in numerous banks, rail- 
roads, and industrial concerns, and was for sev- 
eral years a member of the board of Trustees of 
the City Ice Boats of Philadelphia. In 1887 he 
was one of the delegates representing the United 
States at the International Maritime Conference 
for revising the rules of the road at sea, which 
met at Washington. For many years he made 
earnest efforts to secure Congressional action in 
the interests of the American Merchant Marine 
and greatly regretted that, for operating reasons, 
it was impossible to have all of the ships of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company un- 
der the American flag. He was a man of pleas- 
ing personality and made friends with ease. He 
also was possessed of tremendous capacity for 
work and often stayed at his desk for eighteen 
hours at a stretch. He had splendid health and 
vigor and when not engaged with his business 
affairs he was enthusiastically busy with his 
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avocations — ^yachting- and farming. On June i8, 
1862, he was married to Frances Canby Biddle 
of Philadelphia. The later years of his life he 
spent in semi-retirement on his large estate near 
Philadelphia where he died after a long illness. 

[L. G. Fryburg, Griscom Family (1924) ; Who's 
Who in America, 1912-13 ; J. W. Jordan, Colonial i*am- 
ilies of Phila. (1911), II, 1067-73 ; Dexter Marshall, 
"Captains of Industry," Cosmopolitan, May 1903; 
Lawrence Perry, "The Head of the Internat. Shipping 
Corporation," World’s Work, Dec. 1902; W. L. Mar- 
vin, "The Great Ship "Combine,* " Am. Monthly Rev. 
of Revs., Dec. 1902; Hans Keiler, Am. Shipping: Its 
Hist, and Econ. Conditions (1913); H. W. Schotter, 
The Growth and Development of the Pa. Railroad Co. 
(1927), pp. 93, 2ij; Illustrated Cat. of the Notable 
Paintings by the Great Masters, Collected by the Late 
Clement A. Griscom, Esq. (1914) ; Phila. Enquirer, 
Public Ledger (Phila.), Nov. 11, 1912.] T H F 


GRISCOM, JOHN (Sept. 27, 1774-Feb. 26, 
^852), teacher, chemist, philanthropist, was born 
at Hancock’s Bridge, N. J., the son of William 
and Rachel (Denn) Griscom, and a descendant 
of Andrew Griscom, Quaker, who settled in New 
Jersey in 1680. He attended the country schools 
near his home, at seventeen began to teach, and 
after a few months of study at the Friends’ Acad- 
emy in Philadelphia, took charge of the Friends’ 
School at Burlington, N. J. Hav^ing become in- 
terested in chemistry, he introduced the subject 
into his classes and began lecturing on the sub- 
ject. In 1807 he was persuaded to open a school 
in New York, which, though the support prom- 
ised by friends failed, became highly successful. 
Reorganizing it in 1825 as the New York High 
School for boys, he instituted the Lancasterian 
system of monitorial instruction. The advan- 


tages of low fees, unusually good equipment for 
study of science, and a new emphasis on gymnas- 
tics could not overcome the handicap of un- 
trained instructors and opposition from other 
^hools, and in 1831 the establishment was sold. 
Griscom then became principal of the Friends' 
School m Providence, R. I. Finding Quaker sim- 
plicity indisposed to accept the “gimcrackeries of 
science {Memoir, post, p. 256) as essentials of 
education, and embarrassed by the Hicksite di- 
e resigned after three years and settled 
m es averford, Pa., with his daughters. He 
returned to Burlington in 1840, lecturing and 

superintendent of schools until his 
death. For the last two years of his life he was 


Gnscom’s lectures, lucidly expressed and illus 
j enjoyed by the speake, 

If acknowledged head’ 

of teachers of chem.stry (Mevmr. p. 424). Be- 

^rs he ler?“'’Tr groups of subscrib 

ers, he lectured ( 1813-20), as professor of chem- 



istry, at Columbia College and in the short-lived 
medical schools of Rutgers College. His chief 
service, according to himself, was to be “a trum- 
petblower” {Memoir, p. 400). He published 
few researches of his own, but his selections and 
translations from foreign scientific literature, 
contributed to the American Journal of Science 
and the Journal of the Franklin Institute (which 
for some years he helped edit) kept American 
students abreast of current thought. He made 
known the medical properties of cod-liver oil and 
the value of iodine in treatment of goiter. He 
was one of the founders of the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism and the Society 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents and 
was a leader in the establishment of the House 
of Refuge, the first reformatory in the country. 
All his interests are exposed in A Year in Europe 
(2 vols., 1823), in which he relates his visits to 
scientists, philanthropists, schools, hospitals, and 
prisons and outlines the needs of institutions at 
home. Jefferson said the book gave the most sat- 
isfactory view of public institutions abroad he 
had ever read {Memoir, p. 152). Griscom was 
twice married: in 1800 to Abigail Hoskins, who 
died Apr. 3 . 1816; and on Dec. 13, 1843, to 
Rachel Denn, a cousin. His son, John H. Gris- 
com, became a distinguished physician in New 

York, and his daughter Abigail married S. J. 
Gummere [q.v.']. 


/ Q ■ of John Griscom, LED. 

(1859) ; E. F. Smith, John Griscom, 1774-1852, Chem- 
15/ (1925) ; B. K. Peirce, A Half Century with Juvenile 
Delinquents (1869) ; the Am. Jour, of Set., Jan. i860 ; 
Am. Chemist Aug.-Sept. 1874; N. Y. Times, Feb. 28. 
1852; Friends Rev., Mar. 6, 1852.] E F S 


GRISWOLD, ALEXANDER VIETS (Apr. 

22, 1766-Feb. 15, 1843), Episcopal clergyman, 
first and only bishop of the Eastern Diocese, was 
born in Simsbury, Conn., the son of Elisha and 
Eunice (Viets) Griswold. On his father’s side 
he was a descendant of Edward Griswold, an 
emigrant from Kenilworth, England, who settled 
in Wethersfield, Conn., in 1639. His mother’s 
grandfather, John Viets, was a wealthy physi- 
cian who, coming probably from Germany be- 
fore 1700, established himself in New York. 
Later he moved to Simsbury to venture and lose 
his fortune in the copper-mines there. An uncle, 
Roger Viets, had been sent to Yale to prepare 
for the Presbyterian ministry, but while at col- 
lege he became an Episcopalian, and soon per- 
suaded the rest of the family to follow his exam- 
ple. Alexander's early years were spent on his 
father s farm, but when he was ten years old, 
since he displayed more interest in books than in 
agriculture, his uncle, then rector of the Sims- 
bury parish, took him into his own home. He now 
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assisted in the cultivation of the parish glebe, 
but had the advantage of his uncle’s instruction 
and library by means of which he secured a good 
knowledge of the classics and mathematics be- 
sides much general information. The impover- 
ishment of his father who endeavored to remain 
neutral during the Revolution, the removal of 
his Loyalist uncle to Nova Scotia after the war, 
and his own early marriage to seventeen-year- 
old Elizabeth Mitchelson in 1785, prevented him 
from entering Yale as he had planned. Until he 
was twenty-eight years old he cultivated a small 
farm, and read law though without expectation 
of practising it. Persuaded by his friends who 
believed his character and abilities fitted him for 
the ministry, in 1794 he offered himself as a can- 
didate for orders. In 1795 he was made deacon, 
and later in the same year was ordained priest 
by Bishop Seabury at Plymouth, Conn. For ten 
years (1794-1804) he served at the same time 
the churches in Plymouth, Harwinton, and 
Northfield, eking out his small salary by farming 
and teaching. In 1804 he became rector of St. 
Michaers Church, Bristol, R. I. He was elected 
bishop of the Eastern Diocese May 31, i8io, and 
was consecrated at Trinity Church, New, York, 
May 29, 181 1, He continued to serve as rector at 
Bristol until 1830 when he took charge of St. 
Peter’s Church, Salem, Mass., and it was not 
until five years later that he devoted himself 
wholly to his episcopal work. His first wife 
died Sept. 10, 1817, and some ten years after- 
ward he married Mrs. Amelia Smith. 

The Eastern Diocese comprised the churches 
in Massachusetts including Maine, Rhode Isl- 
and, Vermont, and New Hampshire. In all this 
territory, when Bishop Griswold took charge, 
there were only twenty-two Episcopal churches 
and sixteen officiating clergymen. It was a dio- 
cese requiring of its bishop self-renouncing de- 
votion, willingness to endure the hardships of 
frequent long and exhausting journeys, great 
faith, much executive ability and tact, and firm- 
ness in discipline. All these Bishop Griswold 
possessed. Through his wise labors, at his death 
the field comprised a hundred churches and five 
fully organized dioceses. To him belongs the 
credit of recreating the Episcopal Church in New 
England outside of Connecticut. His influence 
extended beyond his diocese. A pastoral letter 
issued in 1814 did much to awaken the whole 
church to missionary activity and stimulate the 
formation of its missionary organization. In 
1838 he became presiding bishop. Humble, un- 
ostentatious, and gentle, he was nevertheless firm 
m the exercise of authority when required, and 
resolute in matters involving principle. Although 
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never a partisan, he was evangelical and Low 
Church in his sympathies. In 1827-28 he pub- 
lished in the Episcopal Register of Vermont, a 
seiies of articles in defense of prayer-meetings, 
which later appeared in book form under the title 

Eeynarks on Social Prayer-meetings (1858). In 

the same periodical, 1828-29, he also published 
articles on the improvement of the liturgy. Dis- 
turbed by the progress of the Oxford Movement, 
at the time of his death he had just finished The 
Reformation, A Brief Exposition of Some of the 
Errors and Corruptions of the Church of Rome 
(^843)* He also published Prayers Adapted to 
Various Occasions of Social Worship (1835), 
and Discourses on the Most Important Doctrines 
and Duties of the Christian Religion (1830), be- 
^des several single sermons and addresses. 
Death came to him suddenly in Boston on the 
doorstep of the home of Bishop Manton East- 
burn who in 1842 had been elected his assistant. 
Of his fourteen children only one survived him. 

Uohn S. Stone, Memoir of the Life of Rt. Rev. Alex- 
ander Vtets Griswold (1844), is based in part upon 
autobiographical material, and contains portrait. See 
^so Wm.B. Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vol. V (1850) : 
Chas. C. Tiffany, A Hist, of the Protestant Episc. Ch. 
m the U. S. A. (1895), and other church histories: F 

of the Viets Family (1902) ; H. R.* 
Miles, The Htst. and Geneals. of Ancient Windsor. 
Conn., II (1892), 348-88; Boston Transcript, Feb 16 

h.e.s. ’ 

GRISWOLD, JOHN AUGUSTUS (Nov. ii, 

i8i8-Oct. 31, 1872); manufacturer and congress- 
man, the son of Chester and Abbey (Moulton) 
Griswold and a descendant of Edward Griswold 
who settled in Windsor, Conn., in 1639, was 
born in Nassau, N. Y. His father was at one 
^me a member of the New York Assembly. 
Young Griswold entered the hardware house of 
Hart, Lesley & Warren, of Troy, N. Y., when 
he was seventeen but left at the end of a year to 
accept a position as book-keeper for C. H. & J. 

J. Merritt, cotton manufacturers. After estab- 
hshing a wholesale and retail drug business, he 
became an agent for the Rensselaer Iron Works 
and, later, head of the Bessemer Steel Works, 

the Rensselaer Iron Works, and other blast fur- 
naces. 

_ As a substantial citizen, well-established so- 
cially through his marriage. Sept. 14, 1843, with 
Elizabeth Hart, daughter of Richard P. Hart, 
Griswold was elected mayor of Troy on the 
Democratic ticket in 1855. In i860 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Congress. Through- 
out his public career, he was an ardent supporter 
of the Union ; after the fall of Fort Sumter he 
presided at a mass meeting to raise troops ; and 
he later assisted in the organization of several 
regiments, one of which, the 21st New York, was 
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known as the Griswold Light Cavalry. An early 
advocate of armored ships, he and John F. Wins- 
low \_q,v.'] accepted a contract for a number of 
wooden vessels sheathed with metal. Griswold, 
with Winslow, and C. S. Bushnell, showed the 
Naval Board a model of Ericsson's Monitor, and, 
gaining the interest of President Lincoln, agreed 
to construct and deliver such a ^‘floating battery" 
within one hundred days, on the understanding 
^at they should assume the entire cost— approx- 
imately a quarter of a million dollars— in case 
the undertaking failed. The Monitor, begun in 
October i86i, was constructed at the plant of 
T. F. Howland, Greenpoint, Long Island, under 
Ericsson s direction, but the machinery, plates, 
and much of the other iron work were manu- 
factured in Troy. The ship was launched on 
Jan. 30, 1862. On Mar. 9 it defeated the Merri- 
imc. As a result of its success, Griswold and 
his associates built six more vessels of the same 
type. Their destructiveness affected materially 
the course of the war. On account of these patri- 
otic activities, Griswold was elected to the Thir- 
ty-eighth Congress as a War Democrat. Since 
he voted for the repeal of the Fugitive-Slave 
Act, he was returned to the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress only by Republican support. As a member 
ot the Committee on Naval Affairs during his 
farst two terms, he defended the conduct of the 
war, and in a speech delivered Feb. 4, i86t; (Con- 
S/essiovM Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 597), at- 

proposal to divide the responsibility 

Upon his reelection 
m it 566 he became a member of the committee on 

ways and means. In 1868 he was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate on the Republican ticket for the 
governorship of New York. 

In 1864, in association with Erastus Corning, 

Cornine ^"d Erastus 

Rpcc secured control of the 

His firm, known 

erted a Drofm/°H " ^ Company, ex- 

of the iron and^ct "J • development 

So geSal " as tl United States. 

in Trov Jhat th ' PH"ts e'-ected 

iLi^for th" American Asso- 
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izations. Perpetuated by various organ- 
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^heeler /o/iH F. Winslow, LL.D., and 
rtc A/om(or (,893) ; W C. Church, The Life of John 
Ericsson (*890) : J. M. Swank, Hist, of the Manufac- 
ture of Hon in All Ages (1884) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. 
(1928) ; Monitor, Sept. 1868; N. B. Sylvester, Hist, of 
liensselaer Comity, N Y. (,880) ; N. Y. Trihmie, Nov. 
I, 1872 ; Troy Times, Nov. i, 2, 4, 1872.] r p r 
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GRISWOLD, MATTHEW (Mar. 25, 1714- 
Apr. 28, 1799). jurist, governor of Connecticut, 
was the eldest son of John and Hannah (Lee) 
Griswold, and was a descendant of Matthew 
Griswold, who with his brother Edward settled 
in Connecticut in 1639. He was born at Lyme, 
Conn., and was a resident of the town for the 
greater part of his life. His natural abilities 
were considerable and he seems to have devel- 
oped them with little aid from others. Presi- 
dent Stiles of Yale mentions that he “fitted for 
College, settled a Farmer, studied Law proprio 
Marte, bot him the first considera. Law Library 
in Connect.’’ (F. B. Dexter, E.vtracts from the 
Itineraries and other Miscellanies of Esra Stiles 
1916, p. 412). He was admitted to the bar in 
1743. began practice in his native town, and on 
Nov 10’ of the same year, married Ursula, 

daughter of Gov. Roger Wolcott, of Windsor 
Conn. ' 

In 1751 he began his public career as represen- 
tative of Lyme in the General Assembly, a posi- 
tion which he held until 1759 when he was chosen 
a member of the Council, the real seat of polit- 
ical power under the charter government. He 

A I— 1 . • ial cause when 

the revolutionary movement began and from the 

days of the Stamp Act agitation until the close 
of the struggle was prominent among the civil 
leaders of the state. During the war he was for 
some time head of the Council of Safety, and in 
1779 received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
yale. His most important public activity had 
commenced in 1769 when he began a period of 
fifteen years service as deputy governor, which 
under the peculiar system then prevailing, as yet 
unaffected by the salutary influence of the doc- 
trine of separation of powers, involved the re- 
sponsibility of presiding over the General As- 
sembly when acting in its judicial capacity. Un- 
til 1784 that body constituted the highest appel- 
late tribunal of Connecticut. He was therefore 
for fifteen years chief justice of the state. From 
1784 to 1786 he was governor, rendering compe- 
tent service m the period of post-war depression 
and dissension. Two years later he closed his 
public career by presiding over the convention 
which ratified the federal Constitution. He then 
retired to his farm at Lyme, a fine example of 
me sturdy citizenship which governed the New 
England states in the transition from colonial 
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dependence to membership in the republic. Pres- 
ident Stiles gives an interesting glimpse of him 
and his establishment with its “fine Library of 
well chosen Books,” its herds of cattle and gen- 
eral prosperity, and of the owner “in perfect 
Health of Body and Mind. Lame yet vigor- 
ous. . . (Itineraries, p. 412), 

[F. C. Norton, Governors of Conn. (1905) ; E. 
E. and E. M. Salisbury, Family Hists. and Geneals. (3 
vols. in 5, 1892) ; G. H. Hollister, The Hist, of Conn. 
(2 vols., 1855) ; A. B. Allyn, Black Hall Traditions and 
Reminiscences (1908).] W.A.R. 

GRISWOLD, ROGER (May 21, 1762-Oct. 

25, 1812), lawyer, politician, was the son of Mat- 
thew [q.v.] and Ursula (Wolcott) Griswold and 
was born at Lyme, Conn. He graduated at Yale 
in 1780, studied law in his father’s office, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1783, and established himself 
in practice at Norwich. He remained there un- 
til 1798, when he returned to Lyme. On Oct. 27, 
1788, he married Fanny, daughter of Zabdiel and 
Elizabeth (Tracy) Rogers. In 1794 he entered 
the Connecticut legislature but in September of 
the same year he was elected to the national 
House of Representatives and his services in the 
state government were ended until 1807. He was 
active in the Federalist party in Congress from 
1795 to 1805, first as a defender of the policies 
of Washington and Adams and later as a viru- 
lent critic of those of Jefferson. In both capaci- 
ties he was a leader in debate and a frequent 
speaker. He was keen, anal3rtical, and eloquent, 
but also, at times, dogmatic and intolerant. In 
February 1798 he acquired great notoriety by a 
brawl on the floor of the House with Matthew 
Lyon of Vermont, a Republican member 

described in the gentle verses of Richard AIsop 
and Theodore Dwight as : 

“a strange, offensive brute 
Too wild to tame, too base to shoot.” 

This affray, the first serious one of the sort to 
occur in Congress, and discreditable to both par- 
ticipants, called forth a series of cartoons and 
satirical pamphlets, still found in old libraries 
and collections of Americana. (For official rec- 
ord see Annals of Congress, 5 Cong., i Sess., 
pp. 1034 ff.) 

The tenor of Griswold's congressional speeches 
shows that he followed the common Federalist 
course, passing from an enthusiastic nationalism 
toward sectionalism and an indiscriminate oppo- 
sition to the majority policies. Of his many able 
speeches in the House, one of his best was that 
in opposition to the resolution amending the 
Constitution with respect to the method of elect- 
ing the president, afterward embodied in that 
document as the Twelfth Amendment (Ibid., 8 
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Cong., I Sess., pp. 744 ff.). In 1804 the bitterness 
of the Federalist leaders resulted in discussion 
of the project of a northern confederacy, which 
came to nothing because the mass of New Eng- 
landers were either indifferent to alleged griev- 
ances or rapidly becoming supporters of Jeffer- 
son. Griswold's views appear in a well-known 
letter to Oliver Wolcott [q.v.l, Mar, ii, 1804, 
in which he declared that “the vices of this gov- 
ernment are incurable” and, after stating the 
grievances, concluded that “there can be no safe- 
ty to the Northern States without a separation 
from the Confederacy” (Henry Adams, Docu- 
ments Relating to N ew England Federalism, pp, 
354-58). 

On leaving Congress in 1805 Griswold re- 
sumed his law practice and two years later was 
appointed to the superior court In 1809 he left 
the bench to become lieutenant-governor, and a 
year later he was supported for the governor- 
ship by a faction of the party strong enough to 
force the election into the legislature, which, 
however, continued him in second place. In 1811 
and again in 1812 he was elected governor by a 
popular majority. Connecticut was bitterly op- 
posed to the war with Great Britain and Gris- 
wold's conduct, later the theme of widespread 
censure, received both official and popular ap- 
proval. He refused to place Connecticut militia 
under the command of federal officers, and this 
resulted in a constitutional argument, lasting 
after the Governor's death, Oct. 25, 1812, in re- 
gard to the president's military powers and on 
the meaning of the militia clauses of the Consti- 
tution. (See American State Papers, Military 
Affairs, vol. I, 1832, pp. 325—26; also Theodore 
Dwight, History of the Hartford Convention, 
1833, which quotes largely from Connecticut of- 
ficial records, pp, 234-74, passim.) Though Gris- 
wold had the fine qualities of character and lead- 
ership which distinguished so many of the lead- 
ing Federalists, they were largely nullified by 
his inability to see the trend of democratic devel- 
opment, or to grasp the essential principles of 
American nationality. 

[Griswold can be best studied through his official ut- 
terances as congressman and governor. See also F. B. 
Dexter, Bxog. Sketches of the Grads, of Yale Coll., IV 
(1907), 146-49; David Daggett, An Eulogium Com- 
memoraftve of the Exalted Virtues of His Excellency 
Roger Griswold (1812); E. E. and E. M. Salisbury, 
Family-Hists. and Geneals. (1892), vol. II; Conn. 
Courant (Hartford), Nov. 3, 1812.] W.A.R. 

GRISWOLD, RUFUS WILMOT (Feb. 15, 

1815-Aug. 27, 1857), journalist, anthologist, au- 
thor, was born in Benson, Rutland County, Vt., 
one of the younger of the fourteen children of 
Rufus Griswold, a needy farmer and tanner from 
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Connecticut, by his wife, Deborah Wass, a na- 
tive of Martha’s Vineyard (A. M. Hemenway, 
Vermont Historical Gazetteer, vol. IV, 1882, 
p, 1176; C. E. Banks, History of Martha's Vine- 
yard, vol. Ill, 1925, p. 495). At the age of fif- 
teen, in a newspaper office at Albany, N. Y., he 
began a variegated, bustling career, in the course 
of which he was connected with almost twenty 
newspapers and periodicals and compiled, edited, 
or wrote upwards of forty volumes, most of them 
ephemeral. Several passages in his life are ob- 
scure; some books credited to him have never 
been seen by a reliable bibliographer; and his 
character is still in dispute. 

For several years subsequent to his Albany 
sojourn he was an itinerant printer and perhaps 
a sailor. In New York, in March 1837, he mar- 
ried a Caroline Searles and for a few months 
made his headquarters with her parents. About 
this time he procured a license as a Baptist min- 
ister. Although he revered Jonathan Edwards, 
detested Jefferson and Thomas Paine, and at one 
time edited an Anti-Catholic organ, there was 
little of the minister in his disposition. No rec- 
ord has been found of his occupying a regular 
charge, and the only confessed witness to his 
preaching is Edwin Percy Whipple, who testi- 
fied, “In theology he is all bone and muscle. His 
sermons are his finest compositions, and he de- 
livers them from the pulpit with taste and elo- 
quence” (Graham's Magazine, June 1845, P- 
243). He was generally addressed as a clergy- 
man, however, and was commonly referred to 
as Doctor Griswold. Both a D.D. and an LL.D. 
of unknown provenance were sometimes attrib- 
uted to him. From February 1838 to May 1839 
he edited the Vergennes Vermonter. Allegiance 
to Henry Clay compelled him to subordinate his 
Abolition sentiments, but he fought tenaciously 
against imprisonment for debt and capital pun- 
ishment. For most of the next eighteen months 
he was in New York working for Park Benja- 
min and Horace Greeley. With William Leg- 
gQtt, Rufus Dawes, and several others he estab- 
lished a library in the New York City Prison. In 
November 1840 he went to Philadelphia to write 
first for the Daily Standard and later for the 
Gazette. He became seriously ill late in 1841 
and, while recuperating, applied unsuccessfully 
for a chaplaincy in the Navy. About this time 
he made the acquaintance of Edgar Allan Poe. 

The year 1842 was the turning point of his 
career ; from then almost until his death in 1857 
he was conspicuous and influential. He worked 
hard and with success to increase public respect 
or American authors; his contemporaries re- 
garded him as the foremost advocate of “Ameri- 
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canism” in literature. In April appeared his an- 
thology, The Poets and Poetry of America (nu- 
merous later editions). From May 1842 until 
October 1843 he was assistant editor of Gra- 
ham's Magazine, in succession to Poe, at a yearly 
salary of $i,ooo. In November 1842 his wife 
died in New York, leaving him with two daugh- 
ters. Of his various publications the most im- 
portant in these years were: The Songs of 
Beranger in English (1844); The Poetical 
Works of W. M. Praed (1844; 1852), the first 
collected edition of Praed ; The Poets and Poetry 
of England in the Nineteenth Century (1844; 
several later editions), memorable for some 
strange critical pronouncements; The Prose 
Works of John Milton (2 vols., 1845 J 1847), the 
first American edition of Milton’s prose; The 
Prose Writers of America (1847; several later 
editions) ; and The Female Poets of America 
(1848; several later editions). These and his 
abundant other work brought him a good if some- 
what uncertain income, enabling him to collect 
an excellent library and to entertain hospitably. 
He was courted by a horde of minor writers with 
their eyes on critical favors still to come; an- 
other group, nourishing no such hope, consti- 
tuted a formidable body of enemies. He took 
pleasure in advancing the reputation of his pro- 
teges, among whom were Maria Brooks, Alice 
and Phoebe Cary, Charles Fenno Hoffman, 
Charles Godfrey Leland, Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, and Bayard Taylor tgg.v.^. In behavior 
he was at times erratic. He was usually well 
disposed toward people, but sensitive to criticism 
and vindictive when provoked. Meanwhile, on 
Aug. 20, 1845, New York, he was married re- 
luctantly, almost secretly, to Charlotte Myers, 
a well-to-do Jewess of Charleston, S. C. The 
whole affair is wrapped in darkness, but Gris- 
wold appears to have been the victim of a hideous 
fraud, and the marriage was never consummated. 

During these years Griswold had several en- 
counters with Poe and treated him, on the whole, 
with kindness and forbearance. When news of 
Poe s death reached New York he wrote for the 
Daily Tribune (Oct. 9, 1849) a long and de- 
cidedly unconventional obituary signed “Lud- 
wig.” Harsh, realistic, and candid, not malevo- 
lent, but extenuating nothing, it astonished and 
incensed the poet’s friends, whose indignation 
rose when it was learned that Poe had named 
Griswold as his literary executor. Stung by ac- 
cusations of treachery, bent on justifying the 
“Ludwig” article at all costs, Griswold sacrificed 
judgment and honesty to pride. Collecting all 
the current scandal about Poe, he incorporated 
the whole mass, together with a good many 
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rors, Into his inexcusable memoir (International 
Monthly Magazine, October 1850; Vol. Ill of 
The W orks of the Late Edgar Allan Poe, 1850- 
56). In his published version of two of Poe*s 
letters he inserted passages fulsomely compli- 
mentary to himself. His editorial work on Poe\s 
writings was conscientious though not entirely 
satisfactory, and it is fairly clear that his rage 
was directed less against Poe, who fascinated 
him and whose genius he recognized, than against 
Poe’s over-zealous defenders. 


His last years were made miserable by disease, 
scandal, and domestic trouble. In 1852 he ob- 
tained a divorce in Philadelphia on the ground 
of desertion, and the next year he married Har- 
riet Stanley McCrillis of Bangor, Me., by whom 
he had one son, William McCrillis Griswold 
In 1850-52 he edited the International 
Monthly Magazine and in i852-:-53 P. T. Bar- 
num’s Illustrated News, In 1854, during a se- 
vere recurrence of his old malady, tuberculosis, 
he wrote his most substantial work. The Repub- 
lican Court, or American Society in the Days of 
Washington (1855: with author's last additions 
and corrections, 1864). In 1855 he secured the 
release from Moyamensing Penitentiary of 
George G. Foster, a friend of his Albany days, 
who had been convicted of forgery. In 1856 a 
coalition of his enemies attempted to get his di- 
vorce set aside, thereby creating an unsavory 
newspaper scandal. Griswold, who now realized 
that he was dying, defended himself successfully 
and published a pitiful Statement (Philadelphia, 
1856) of his relations with Miss Myers and the 
other contestants. To the New York Herald of 
Feb. 13, 1856, he contributed a review (also pub- 
lished separately) of the Duyckincks’ Cyclo- 
pcedia of American Literature, repaying in full 
an old score. It is still, perhaps, the most de- 
structive book-review written by an American. 
He died, lonely and prematurely aged, at his 
home in New York and was buried in Green- 
wood Cemetery, his two most extensive projects, 
a life of Washington and a biographical dic- 
tionary, remaining unfinished. 

[R. W. Griswold Papers, Boston Pub. Lib.: J T 
Fields Papers, Henry E. Huntington Lib. ; W. M Gris- 
wold, Passages from the Correspondence and Other 

Griswold (1898) : Killis Campbell, 
The Po^Griswoid Controversy," Pubs. Mod. Lang. 

XXXIV (1919) 43 '« 4 : J. L. Neu, "Rufus 
Wilmot Griswold,” Vniv. of Texas Bull.. No 2«?^8 

(Studies in English, No. 5). pp. 101^5, 
with full direction to sources.] G H G ^ 

GRISWOLD, STANLEY (Nov. 14, 1763— 
Aug. 21, 1815), clergyman, editor, politician, 
the son of Shubael and Abigail (Stanley) Gris- 
wold, was born at Torrington, Conn. He was 
descended from Edward Griswold who with his 
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brother Matthew settled in Connecticut in 1639. 
He served in a militia company in the Revolu- 
tion, graduated from Yale in 1786, studied the- 
ology, and four years later was installed as pas- 
tor at New Milford. On Aug. 5, 1789, he was 
married to Elizabeth Flagg of East Hartford, 
Conn. Despite the fact that he was an unusually 
successful preacher (Orcutt, post, pp. 264, 268), 
he was expelled in 1797 by the Litchfield South 
Ministerial Association, ostensibly on doctrinal 

it was generally believed that 
his political heresies were more responsible for 

this action than his alleged disbelief in human 
depravity or preaching of universal salvation. 
The case aroused great interest and was the 
subject of considerable newspaper and pamphlet 
discussion, but his congregation stood by him 
loyally and he remained with them five years 
longer. The apostate continued on his wayward 
course, however. He supported the Republican 
demands for Church disestablishment and a new 
state constitution, preached the sermon at the 
Wallingford celebration of Jefferson's inaugu- 
ration in 1801, and made himself offensive to his 
clerical brethren generally. In 1803 he left the 
ministry. The Connecticut Courant, Feb. 22, 
1804, contains the deposition of a Litchfield citi- 
zen solemnly setting forth allegations that Gris- 
wold had in his hearing expressed approval of 
the Democratic clubs, spoken highly of the 
French Revolution, reprobated the British gov- 
ernment, declared himself “against a government 
of force and energy," against the executive 
power and long terms provided by the Constitu- 
tion, and had stated that “he considered the pres- 
ent as a vastly improved age and that virtue and 
patriotism kept pace with information and sci- 
ence." A person with such views could hardly 
be comfortable in Connecticut, and before this 
indictment appeared, Griswold had moved to 
Walpole, N. H., to become editor of the Political 
Observatory, one of the new presses which the 
Republicans were planting at strategic points in 
Federalist territory. He edited this publication 
for about two years. Judged by standards of 
the day, the paper was ably conducted. “For 
daring villainy," said a leading Federalist organ, 
for effrontery and boldness in falsehood, for 
ferocious assaults on private character he is 
hardly inferior to Anthony Pasquin" (New 
England Padadium, Mar. 12, 1805). 

In 1805 President Jefferson appointed Gris- 
wold secretary of Michigan Territory. He was 
now swallowed up in the western wilderness, 
where the Federalists ceased from troubling and 
Republicans held the offices. After serving as 
territorial secretary for about three years, he 
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was forced to resign in 1808 as the result of a 
quarrel with Gov. William Hull. He then es- 
tablished a residence in Ohio and from June 2, 
1809, to Jan. 12, 1810, served by appointment as 
United States senator from that state. In the 
latter year, Mar. 16, he was appointed judge in 
the newly organized Illinois Territory. The re- 
maining five years of his life he spent in the ar- 
duous duties of a frontier circuit judge along the 
Ohio and lower Wabash. Where and when he 
acquired his knowledge of law is obscure, al- 
though in all probability his duties required no 
great legal erudition. In 1815 two New Eng- 
land missionaries who crossed his trail reported 
that Griswold was “a decided friend of the Bible 
Society^' and much interested in improving re- 
ligious conditions on the frontier (Mills and 
Smith, post, p. II ). Gov. John Reynolds said of 
him that he was “a correct, honest man — a good 
lawyer — paid his debts, and sang David’s Psalms" 
{post, p. 337). He died of fever at Shawnee- 
town, Illinois Territory, in the summer of 1815. 

[F. B. Dexter, Biog. Sketches of the Grads, of Yale 
Coll., IV (1907), 476-81, gives a summary of Gris- 
wold’s career with bibliography, list of works, and mis- 
cellaneous references. See also Samuel Orcutt, Hist, 
of the Towns of New Milford and Bridgewater (1882), 
pp. 256-73*; R. J. Purcell, Conn, in Transition (1918) ; 
S. J. Mills and Daniel Smith, Report of a Missionary 
Tour . . . (1815) ; John Reynolds, The Pioneer Hist, 
of III. (1852), p. 337; and the Conn. Courant (Hart- 
ford), Sept. 20, 1815.] W.A.R. 

GRISWOLD, WILLIAM McCRILLIS 

(Oct. 9, 1853-Aug. 3, 1899), bibliographer, was 
born at Bangor, Me., the son of Rufus Wilmot 
Griswold [q.v.l and Harriet Stanley (McCril- 
lis) Griswold. He was fitted for college at Phil- 
lips Exeter and graduated from Harvard in 
1875. As a child he began his life-long study of 
periodical literature, so that on entrance into 
college he already had a large fund of general 
information, but at second-hand. To the col- 
lege curriculum he gave only enough attention 
to win passing marks, spending his time reading 
in the Cambridge and Boston libraries. Upon 
graduation, having independent means, he spent 
several years in European study and travel, 
contributing pseudonymous articles to American 
journals. From 1882 to 1888 he was employed 
in the Library of Congress. At this period Dean 
E. W. Gurney [q.v.'\, a remarkable judge of 
character, termed Griswold ‘‘one of the few men 
worth having in a large library.” So lacking in 
power of self-promotion was he, however, that 
in the Library of Congress his time was wholly 
occupied in clerical work in the copyright office. 
He is still remembered there as likable, indepen- 
dent, and methodical, the first to suggest keep- 
ing systematic accounts of the copyright fees. 


The struggle for existence never touched him 
in full force ; therefore he could turn to the labor 
of love on which he spent the rest of his days, the 
production of periodical indexes, published at 
his own expense under the pseudonym “Q, P. 
Index.” Publication began in 1880 with A Gen- 
eral Index to the Nation, Volumes I-XXX, to 
the complete surprise of the Nation*s editors. 
Thin pamphlet quarterly indexes to the files of 
the Revue dcs Deux Mondes and many other 
journals followed. From 1882 to 1885 he issued 
Q. P. Index Annual, and from 1886 to 1889, -^w- 
7iual Index to Periodicals, published under his 
own name after 1887. He also prepared A Di- 
rectory of Writers for the Literary Press in the 
United States (1884). The usefulness of all 
these works was impaired by eccentricities in 
abbreviation and by phonetic deformations, 
applicable least of all in an index, ranging 
from new-fangled “fotografy” to old-fashioned 
“chymistry.” These imperfections were in- 
creased by Griswold’s defective knowledge of 
the printer’s art. His passion, rather than gift, 
for indexing was also exhibited in Descriptive 
List of Novels and Tales (10 parts, 1890-92). 
Under the title The Monograph he republished 
serially about sixty biographies by other au- 
thors, indexed by Griswold. For twenty years 
he also contributed, anonymously, to the Nation: 
chiefly book reviews and political editorials. 
The last index by him was The Novels of 1897 
(1897). The year before he died he saved him- 
self from oblivion by publishing Passages from 
the Correspondence and Other Papers of Rufus 
W. Griswold ( 1898), interspersed with the son’s 
explanatory notes and comments. Intended not 
as an apologia, but as a truthful portrait by in- 
direction, this was said by the careful and just 
biographer George E. Woodberry to have been 
done “thoroughly, frankly, and with impenetra- 
ble justice” (Nation, Nov. 17, 1898). It is the 
work by which William Griswold will be re- 
membered. On Sept. 14, 1882, he was happily 
married to Anne Deering Merrill, who was sin- 
gularly in sympathy with him. They had four 
children. Griswold’s death occurred at Seal 
Harbor, Me. ; he was buried in Bangor. 


[The most extended account of Griswold’s life is a 
printed memoir by his classmate Thomas Fenton Tay- 
lor, distributed to the class in 1899. See also Harvard 
Coll. Class of 1875, Secretary's Report No. Fill (1905), 
Report No. IX (1915) and Fiftieth Anniversary Re- 
port (1925) ; Nation (N. Y.), Aug. 31, 1899; Publish- 
ers' Weekly, Sept. 9, 1899; Library Jour., Sept. 1899; 
Harvard Grads. Mag., Dec. 1899.] F W A 


GROESBECK, WILLIAM SLOCUM (July 

24, 1815-JuIy 7,1897), Ohio lawyer, congress- 
man, was born near Schenectady, N. Y., the son 
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of John H. Groesbeck, of prominent Dutch lin- 
eage, and Mary (Slocum) Groesbeck. When he 
was three years old his parents removed to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where his father engaged in bank- 
ing. Groesbeck first attended Augusta College 
at Augusta, Ky., then Miami University at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, graduating with first honors in 1834. 
He studied law in the office of Vachel Worthing- 
ton and was admitted to the bar in 1836. Dur- 
ing the next two decades he built up a lucrative 
practice, for he was early conceded to be an un- 
usually gifted attorney, served as a member of 
the state constitutional convention of 1850-51, 
and in 1852 was a member of the commission 
appointed to codify the Ohio code of civil pro- 
cedure. In politics he was a Democrat. Though 
he was defeated in 1854 as a candidate for Con- 
gress from the ist Ohio district, in the election 
of 1856 he was successful, and served In the 
Thirty-fifth Congress. He was a member of the 
committee on foreig^n relations and attracted 
some attention by his debate with A. H. Stephens 
on the question of the Walker expedition (Con- 
gressional Globe, 35 Cong., i Sess., pp. 249 ff.). 
In 1858 he failed of reelection principally be- 
cause of his stand on the Kansas-Nebraska ques- 
tion, which was thought to be equivocal, and he 
thereby lost the support of many Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats. He also lost the German vote in 
his district, which, under the leadership of Ste- 
phen Molitor, solidly supported John A. Gur- 
ley, the successful Republican candidate. Groes- 
beck did not again reach Congress, though in 
1864 he was elected to the state Senate. 

In 1861, with Salmon P. Chase and Thomas 
Ewing, Groesbeck was a delegate from Ohio 
to the Peace Convention. During the war he 
was recognized as one of the leading Union 
Democrats of Ohio, and in 1866 he was a dele- 
gate to the National Union Convention. The 
most noteworthy achievement of his career as a 
lawyer was his service in defense of President 
Johnson in the impeachment proceedings. He 
was appointed a counsel in the place of J. S. 
Black, who had withdrawn, and although his 
presentation came late in the trial, it was gen- 
erally conceded to have been the most brilliantly 
performed part of the case (Nation, Apr. 30, 
1868 ; New York Herald, Apr. 26, 1868). Argu- 
ing that Secretary Stanton held his office under 
the commission issued during Lincoln's first 
term, he held that this would have had no force 
in Lincoln's second administration even if the 
President had lived. He contended, moreover, 
that since Johnson's term was legally distinct 
from Lincoln's, it was absurd to hold that Stan- 
ton's removal had in any sense been illegal (Con- 
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gressional Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., Supp., pp. 

310 ff-). 

Groesbeck became a leader of political liberals 
following the war and joined the Liberal Repub- 
lican movement in 1872. A small group who 
were dissatisfied with Horace Greeley as a can- 
didate nominated Groesbeck for the presidency, 
but he was given little support in the campaign 
and in the election received a single electoral 
vote for the vice-presidency. He was heartily 
in favor of the reform of the civil service. Rec- 
ognized as an authority on bimetallism, he served 
as a member of the monetary commission of 
1876 (he favored the remonetization of silver 
at the ratio of sixteen to one), and two years 
later he was sent to the International Monetary 
Conference at Paris, where he advocated the 
fixing of the ratio between gold and silver by 
international agreement. Groesbeck's later years 
were spent quietly at “Elmhurst,” his elegant 
home on the outskirts of Cincinnati. He was a 
man of considerable wealth because of his in- 
vestments in Cincinnati real estate. He had mar- 
ried, on Nov. 12, 1837, Elizabeth Burnet, who 

died in 1889, leaving three sons and two daugh- 
ters. 

[C. T. Greve, Centennial Hist, of Cincinnati and 
Representative Citizens (1904). II, 210-16; Biog. Cyc 
.. .of the State ^ Ohio, vol. VI (1895) ; Geo. I. Reed, 
Bench and Bar of Ohio (1897), vol. I ; Gen. Cat. 
of the Grads, and Former Students of Miami Univ 

1809-1909 (1909); the Commercial Tribune (Cincin- 
nati), July 8, 1897.] ■yy 'j' |. 

GRONLUND, LAURENCE (July 13, 1846- 

Oct. 15, 1899), Socialist writer and lecturer, 
was born in Denmark and was educated in Dan- 
ish schools. His studies were interrupted by the 
Danish-German War in which he took part, T)ut 
later he finished his work at the University of 
Copenhagen and received the degree of M.A. 
there in 1865. He then entered upon the study 
of law, but in 1867, before completing his work, 
he emigrated to America. He secured a posi- 
tion in the Milwaukee public schools, teaching 
German, but continued his law course in his 
spare time, was admitted to the Chicago bar in 
1869, and for a number of years was a practising 
attorney. Interested in social questions, he be- 
came convinced of the desirability of the So- 
cialist program through reading Pascal's Pen- 
sees. Extensive further reading resulted in the 
publication of his first work. The Coming Revo- 
lution: Its Principles (1878), which was cast 
in dialogue form. Six years later he wrote his 
most important work, The Cooperative Com- 
monwealth (1884). In the introduction, he de- 
scribes its content as, “German Socialism which 
is presented . . . with this important modification 

4 
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that it has been digested by a mind Anglo-Saxon 
in its dislike for all extravagancies and in its 
freedom from any vindictive feeling against 
persons, who are from circumstances what they 
are.” The book forecasts the inevitable down- 
fall of the wage system, founded as it is on the 
exploitation of labor, but the coming revolution 
in reality is to be a sweeping evolution. It was 
the first comprehensive work in English on So- 
cialism, and presented the views of German 
writers, and especially those of Karl Marx with 
such modifications as Gronlund felt necessary 
in order to adapt them to the American environ- 
ment. The work was widely read and the au- 
thor was referred to as the “foremost exponent 
of collectivism among writers of the English 
language.” His passionate interest in the cause 
of Socialism, and the popularity that came with 
the wide sale of his book, led him into the lecture 
field, and he traveled to all parts of the country. 
For a short time he became editor of a Socialist 
paper and then took a position in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but returned to the lecture plat- 
form. In 1887 he published fa Ira! or Danton 
in the French Revolution, and in the same year 
wrote two tracts, Insufficiency of Henry Georgc*s 
Theory and Socialism vs. Tax-Reform; An An- 
siver to Henry George. In both of these he at- 


tacked with great vigor the single-tax wing o 
the Socialist Labor Party and urged that neithei 
land reform nor free trade could achieve the 
necessary abolition of the wage system. In i88^ 
he was elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Socialist Labor Party. Our Des- 
tiny, the Influence of Nationalism on Morals ana 
Religion, which he published in 1891, develops 
the thesis that in its effort for the abolition ol 
the wage system and the development of the or- 
ganic unity of national society Socialism is nol 
only an economic program but religious as well 
At this time Gronlund started a movement foi 
the secret organization of a society to be knowr 
as the American Socialist Fraternity, which 
was to inspire a few students in each college tc 
harmonize their own programs with the great 
social destiny, and so hurry the advance of So- 
cialism. His New Economy; A Peaceable So- 
lution of the Social Problem, and his paper So- 
cialising a State, both published in 1898, advo- 
cate first gaining control of the political ma- 
chinery in order to change eventually the gov- 
ernmental machinery. He joined the staff of the 
New y ork Journal in charge of the labor sec- 
tion, but died shortly after assuming his duties 
there. He was married Dec. 24, 1895. 

I'be New Encyc 

of Social Reform (1908); Who’s Who in America 


1899-1900; A. H. Dodge, Socialist-Populist Errors 
(1894) ; N. Y. Jour., Oct. 16, 1899: N. Y. Times, Oci. 

1899] W.E.C 

GROS, JOHN DANIEL (1738-May 25, 

1812), German Reformed clergyman, educator, 
philosopher, was born in the Bavarian Palatinate 
at Webenheim near Zweibrucken, the son of 
Lorenz and Anna Magdalena Gross, and was 
baptized June 22, 1738. He matriculated at the 
University of Marburg Apr. 20, 1759, and at the 
University of Heidelberg Apr. 21, 1761, and 
landed at Philadelphia Dec. 4, 1764. Eager to 
add him to its ranks, since he was a man of schol- 
arly attainments, bore good credentials, and was 
vouched for by John William Hendel [q.v.'], the 
Coetus of Pennsylvania, of which Caspar Die- 
trich Weyberg was then president, ordained him 
forthwith instead of first securing the approval 
of the Dutch Synods, This was the first overt 
act of the Coetus in the long struggle to free it- 
self from the benevolent but short-sighted su- 
pervision of the Dutch church authorities. Gros 
was pastor of German Reformed congregations 
at Allentown, Egypt, Jordan, and Schiosser s 
(now Union) between 1765 and 1770, at Saucon 
and Springfield, 1770-72, at Kingston, N. Y., 
1773-83, in New York, 1783-95. and at Cana- 
joharie, 1796-1800. While in Pennsylvania he 
was a useful member of the Coetus. Quite natu- 
rally he took umbrage when his backwoods 
parishioners withheld his pay and refused to 
hear his preaching. He left the province and 
thereafter was virtually an independent minister. 
As chaplain of regiments of New York militia 
he took part in the battles of Oriskany, Sharon, 
and Jamestown. 

In New York he was highly esteemed for his 
learning. William Hendel, Jr., Philip Milledoler, 
and other men of future importance studied the- 
ology under him, and with the reorganization of 
King’s College as Columbia College in 1784 he 
was appointed professor of German and geog- 
raphy. His course consisted of a “description 
of the Globe in respect of all general matters : 
rise, extent, and fall of ancient empires; chro- 
nology as low as the fall of the Roman Empire; 
present state of the world ; origin of the present 
States and Kingdoms — their extent, power, com- 
merce, religion, and customs; modern chro- 
nology.” Herbert B, Adams characterized it as 
“a highly creditable course, the best that the 
writer has found in the annals of any American 
college at that early period” {post, p. 60). In 
introducing into America this broader orienta- 
tion of history in accordance with German rather 
than English methods, Gros was a forerunner 
of Francis Lieber \_q.v.']. He served also as pro- 
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fessor of moral philosophy, 1789-95. His course 
in this department was a marvel of laborious 
thoroughness, beginning with an introductory 
study of the nature of man and then following a 
triple division: the first containing “the law of 
nature, that is, the natural and invariable prin- 
ciples of justice and equity, by which human con- 
duct ought to be regulated’^ ; the second showing 
“how those principles are to be applied to the 
various states of man”; the third exhibiting “the 
application of these natural principles to the 
states of the nations of the earth.” In 1795 Gros 
published the text of this course as Natural Prin- 
ciples of Rectitude for the Conduct of Man in 
All States and Situations of Life. He also acted 
as regent of the University of the State of New 
York, 1784-87, and as trustee of Columbia Col- 
lege, 1787-92, offices for which he was fitted by 
a shrewd practical element in his nature. He 
acquired considerable wealth by purchasing sol- 
diers* land-warrants and bought a farm near 
Fort Plain, N, Y., whither he retired to spend 
his last years in philosophic calm. He died in 
the neighboring town of Canajoharie. 

iCatalogus Studiosorum Marpurgensis (1909), p. 
336; Die Matrikel der Universitdt Heidelberg, IV 
0903 )» ^00 : I* D- Rupp, A Collection of Thirty Thou- 
sand Names of .. . Emigrants in Pa., 1727-76 (2nd ed., 
1876), p. 368; Eccl. Records State of N. Y., vol. VI 
(1905) ; Minutes and Letters of the Coetus of the Ger. 
Ref. Congregations in Pa., 1747-^2 (1903) ; J. I. Good, 
Hist, of the Ref. Ch. in the U. S., 172^-92 (1899) ; A 
Hist, of Columbia Univ. 1754-1904 (1904); J. W. 
Francis, Discourse in Commemoration of the 53rd An- 
niversary of the N. Y. Hist. Soc, (1857), repub. as Old 
New York (1858, 1866) ; E. T. Corwin, A Manual of 
the Ref. Ch. in America (4th ed., 1902) ; H. B. Adams, 
U. S. Bureau of Ed. Cir. of Inf. No. 2: The Study of 
Hist, in Am. Colleges and Universities (1887); full 
obituary in N. Y. Columbian, June 5, 1812; personal 
assistance from Prof. Wm. J. Hinke of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. ] q H. G. 

GROSE, WILLIAM (Dec. 16, i8i2--July 30, 
1900), Indiana legislator, judge, soldier, was 
born in Montgomery County near Dayton, Ohio, 
the son of William Grose, a Pennsylvanian, and 
Mary Hubbell, a native of New Jersey. His 
grandfathers were soldiers in the Revolution, 
while his father served under William Henry 
Harrison in the War of 1812. When William 
was a small boy his father moved the family to 
Fayette County, Ind., removing in 1830 to Henry 
County, where the son attended his last term of 
school and at twenty began work as a farm hand 
at eight dollars a month. In December 1836 he 
was married to Rebecca Needham. Soon after 
his marriage he began the study of law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1843. In 1846 he moved 
to Newcastle where his law practice soon became 
lucrative. Entering politics, he was in 1852 an 
elector on the Pierce ticket and in the same year 
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an unsuccessful Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress. On the organization of the Republican 
party he at once identified himself with its ac- 
tivities and was a member of the first Republi- 
can National Convention in 1856. In the same 
year he was elected to the state legislature, de- 
clining reelection two years following. In i860 
he was chosen common pleas judge, which of- 
fice he resigned at the opening of the Civil War 
to accept at the hands of Governor Morton 
the command of the 36th Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry. 

Grose’s war record was conspicuous. His regi- 
ment was the only part of General Buell’s army 
to take part in the first day’s battle at Shiloh and 
in the second day’s battle he became brigade- 
commander. As the commander of the 3rd Bri- 
gade he took part in the battles of Corinth, Per- 
ryville. Stone River, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, and all 
the battles before Atlanta. In July 1864, while 
in front of Atlanta, he was commissioned briga- 
dier-general. Later his command was transferred 
to General Thomas’s army and he took part in 
the battles of Franklin and Nashville and in the 
pursuit of General Hood's army. In June 1865, 
by order of General Thomas, he was made presi- 
dent of a court-martial in Nashville, Tenn., in 
which capacity he served until Dec. 31, 1865, 
when he resigned to return to his home in New- 
castle. He had meanwhile, in August 1865, been 
commissioned major-general of volunteers. In 
1866 he was appointed by President Johnson 
revenue collector of the 5th district and remained 
in office eight years. From 1884 to 1886 he 
served as one of a commission of three appointed 
to supervise the building of three state hospitals 
for the insane, at Evansville, Richmond, and Lo- 
gansport, and in 1887 he was elected state sena- 
tor for Fayette and Henry counties. This was 
his last public service. In 1891 he published The 
Story of the Marches, Battles, and Incidents of 
the 36 th Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
an account of the engagements in which his regi- 
ment took part. Following the death of his first 
wife, in 1879, he was married, five years later, 
to Mrs. Martha Black. He died at his home in 
Newcastle. A man of commanding stature and 
presence, deliberate and self-possessed, he was 
one of the most conspicuous of Indiana’s Civil 
War leaders. 

[Geo. Hazzard, Hist, of Henry County, Ind., 1822- 
1906 (1906), I, 136—41, 348-51 ; A Biog. Hist, of Emi- 
nent and Self-Made Men of the State of Ind. (1880), 

I, 101, 102; F. B. Heitman. Hist. Reg. of the U. S. 
Army (1890); David Stevenson, Indianans Roll of 
Honor (2 vols., 1866) ; the Indianapolis Jour., July 31, 
1900; Indianapolis Sentinel, Aug. 1, 1900.] 
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GROSEILLIERS, MEDART CHOUART, 

Sieur de (fl. 1625-1684), explorer, was born 
in France at Charly-Saint-Cyr near Meaux in 
1621 or 1625. He was the son of Medard and 
Marie (Poirier) Chouart, At an early age he 
entered the service of the Jesuits as donne or 
assistant. In 1637 (or 1641) he went to Canada, 
where he spent several years in the mission to 
the Hurons on Manitoulin Island and learned 
the Huron tongue. Attracted by the fur trade, 
he left the mission and went to Three Rivers, 
where on Sept. 3, 1647, married Helene, wid- 
ow of Claude Etienne and daughter of Abraham 
Martin, after whom were named the Plains of 
Abraham near Quebec. She died in 1651, and 
on Aug. 24, 1653, Chouart was married again, to 
Marguerite, widowed sister of Pierre Esprit 
Radisson [q.vJ]. By this marriage he apparent- 
ly acquired property with which, added to the 
proceeds of his ventures in furs, he bought land, 
assuming the title of Sieur des Groseilliers. 

In the following year, 1654, he met his brother- 
in-law Radisson at Three Rivers and in the 
words of Radisson, the two formed a partnership 
to “travell and see countreys.” Their first jour- 
ney together may have been one made between 
1654 ^rid 1656, since both appear to have been 
absent from Three Rivers during this interval, 
but it may have been that made later, between 
1658 and 1660. This expedition of 1658-60 took 
them to the far west (see sketch of Radisson) 
and, according to the Canadian authority, Ben- 
jamin Suite, was followed (1661-63) by a fur- 
ther far western journey, the record of which, 
or booke of annotations,” kept by Chouart, was 
lost. The journey of 1658-60 yielded Groseilliers 
and Radisson an immense quantity of furs, with 
which they returned to New France. The ex- 
pedition had been made without a license from 
the governor, however, and the furs were there- 
ore confiscated, and heavy fines imposed upon 
Radisson and Groseilliers alike. They went to 
Paris to secure remission of the fines, but re- 
turned to Quebec without success. Angry and 
resentful toward the government of New France 
because of their treatment at its hands, in 1664 
they took ship for Port Royal in Acadia and then 
for Boston in New England. Here they were 
fortunate enough to meet Col. George Cart- 
wright, royal commissioner of Charles II, and 
before him they laid a proposal for a voyage 
to Hudson Bay, in the English interest. Cart- 
wright induced them to accompany him to Eng- 
land. On their way all were captured by a Dutch 
ship, but after being landed on the coast of Spain, 
finally reached their destination. Through Cart- 
wnght^s influence they obtained an audience with 


King Charles on Oct. 25, 1666, which resulted 
in the promise to them of a ship with which to 
make a trading venture to Hudson Bay. Many 
notable Englishmen, including the Duke of York, 
Prince Rupert, the Duke of Albemarle, Sir 
George Carteret, and others, took stock in the 
enterprise. In the records of the transaction 
Groseilliers is set down as “Mr. Gooseberry.” 

The expedition set forth in June 1668, two ves- 
sels, the Nonsuch and the Eaglet, sailing from 
the Thames for Hudson Bay. In the first Gro- 
seilliers was given passage and in the second, 
Radisson. The Nonsuch, with Groseilliers on 
board, succeeded in finding the bay and reached 
the south shore (James Bay) on Sept. 29. Here 
the adventurers were within a hundred and fifty 
miles of the nearest French settlements. They 
entered a river (the Nemisco), which they called 
Rupert’s River after their patron. Prince Ru- 
pert, and at its mouth they built a stockaded post 
which they named Fort Charles. On this initial 
voyage Radisson did not reach Hudson Bay at 
all, since the commander of the Eaglet failed of 
an entrance and returned to England. Thither 
the next spring, after a winter spent in Hudson 
Bay, Groseilliers returned with a cargo of furs, 
and upon both Groseilliers and Radisson King 
Charles bestowed medals and gold chains. The 
success of the expedition resulted in the organi- 
zation of the Hudson’s Bay Company which on 
May 2, 1670, received a royal charter. In the 
same year Groseilliers and Radisson accom- 
panied Resident Agent Charles Bayly to the new 
field and opened a trade on the shores of the Bay. 

Beginning with 1674, tbe adventurous broth- 
ers-in-law yielded to overtures by France, their 
native country, and in 1681 were sent to under- 
take a trading expedition to Hudson Bay from 
New France, in the interest of the French. In 
1684 and afterward they were again in the ser- 
vice of the English, Radisson becoming a denizen 
of England and Groseilliers settling down in 

Canada where, prior to 1698, it is thought, he 
died. 


J-/oyages of Peter Esprit Radisson (Prince Soc., 
188s); ed. by G. D. Scull; G. E. Ellis, “The Hudson 
Uay Company, m Justin Winsor, Narr. and Crit. Hist, 
of America, vol. VIII (1889) ; L. J. Burpee, The Search 
tor the Western Sea (1908) ; Agnes C. Laut. Pathfind- 
ers of the West (1904); Geo. Bryce, The Remarkable 
History of the Hudson's Bay Company (1900) ; L. P. 

j Narratives of the Northwest (1917). 

and The French Regime in Wis. and the Northwest 
O925); W. W. Folwell, A Hist, of Minn., vol. I 
(1921) ; B^jamin Suite, “Decouverte du Mississippi 
en 1659. Trans, and Proc. Royal Soc. of Canada, 2 
ser. IX (1903) ; Cypnen Tanguay, Dictionnaire CSni- 
Mogique des Families Canadiennes, vol. I (1871)- A 
E. Adams. “A New Interpretation of the Voyages of 
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GKOSS, CHARLES (Feb. lo, i8s7-Dec. 3, 

1909), educator, historian, was born of Hebrew 
parentage in Troy, N. Y., the son of Louis and 
Lottie (Wolf) Gross. With no family traditions 
of scholarship, he early attracted the attention 
of his teachers by his scholarly ability and am- 
bition. At Williams College, where he was 
graduated in the class of 1878, he confirmed the 
impression of his rare fitness for the scholar's 
life. With characteristic decision and indepen- 
dence of character he fixed almost immediately 
on the field of study to which he henceforth de- 
voted himself with unwavering tenacity of pur- 
pose, the history of English legal and govern- 
mental institutions. After a year of teaching at 
the Troy Academy he studied in Germany and 
France, taking the degree of Ph.D. at Gottingen 
in 1883, and then for five years worked by him- 
self mostly in English libraries and archives. 
Flis special interest soon became centered about 
the early stages of municipal government as re- 
lated to the associations of merchants and crafts- 
men, For his doctoral dissertation he had chosen 
the subject: Gilda Mercatoria: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Englischen St'ddteverjassxing, 
and this firstling of his talent, published in 1883, 
was later expanded into The Gild Merchant (2 
vols., 1890), ever since regarded as the standard 
work on the subject. It at once attracted atten- 
tion by the freshness and originality of its thought 
as well as by the thoroughness of the investiga- 
tions upon which its novel conclusions were 
based. At the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition at Lon- 
don in 1887 he gave a lecture on “The Exchequer 
of the Jews of England in the Middle Ages." 
Through the publication of these and other re- 
lated studies Gross became known to American 
scholars, and though he was at the time personal- 
ly unknown to any one at Harvard he was called 
thither in 1888 as instructor in history* The ex- 
periment justified itself at once. He adjusted 
himself with unusual readiness to the varied re- 
quirements of American academic life, taking his 
share of elementary teaching and administrative 
work, but giving also advanced courses in the 
medieval institutions of England and France. 
In his teaching he carried on the same principles 
of careful attention to every detail which marked 
his study and writing. In addition to other im- 
portant administrative duties he served for nine 
years as chairman of the department of history 
and government. Promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor in 1892, he was made professor in 1901 
and the year before his death became the first 
incumbent of the Gurney Professorship of His- 
tory and Political Science. 

Faithful in the routine of the teacher, he never 
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slackened in his tireless labor of research. His 
vacations were usually spent in visits to the col- 
lections of material for his publications, and 
twice he thus spent a “sabbatical year.” At an 
early period he began gathering items of bibliog- 
raphy and continued this work to the day of his 
death, the first result being the substantial vol- 
ume : A Bibliography of British Municipal His- 
tory (1897), published in the Harvard Historical 
Studies. He took a keen interest in the conduct 
of this series and was for many years active in 
the preparation of the several volumes for the 
press. He was twice intrusted by the Selden 
Society with the editorship of important works : 
first. Select Cases from the Coroners' Rolls, 
1265-1413 (1896), and later, Select Cases con- 
cerning the Law Merchant, A.D, 1270-1638 
(1908). The work by which Gross will be chief- 
ly remembered, however, is his monumental 
Sources and Literature of English History fro7n 
the Earliest Times to about 1485, The first edi- 
tion in 1900 at once took its place as an indis- 
pensable aid to every student of early English 
history. Immediately after its publication he 
began collecting new titles, and from these ma- 
terials a second revised and enlarged edition was 
prepared in 1915 by his devoted secretary, Ad- 
die Frances Rowe, under supervision of a com- 
mittee of his colleagues. The peculiar value of 
the volume comes from the fact that it is not only 
a list of titles as complete as human diligence 
could make it, but also a discriminating discus- 
sion of the more important sources in the light 

of the author's unequaled control of the whole 
material. 

Gross's personality was a rare combination of 
extreme reserve with an almost childlike depen- 
dence upon friendship. He accumulated learn- 
ing only to share it. Colleagues and students 
alike were always welcome to the hospitality of 
his singularly generous nature. He was married 
in London, July 15, 1889, to Annie Smith. His 
domestic life, begun with every promise, was 
clouded almost throughout by the distressing ill- 
ness of his wife, a sorrow which he bore without 
complaint and with unflinching loyalty. 

[Minute of the Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Harz/erd Univ, Gasetlc, Jan. 7, 1910; Ephraim 
Emerton, in the Harvard Grads. Mag., Mar. 1010, re- 
printed from Proc M(^s. Hist. Soc., Vol. XUII 

I V* in Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., vol. 

XLIX (1916) ; Joseph Jacobs, “Charles Gross,” Pubs. 
Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., no. 19 (1910) ; Who's Who in 
America, 1908—09; Boston Transcript, Dec. 3, 1909: 
personal acquaintance.] £ £jj^ 

GROSS. SAMUEL DAVID (July 8, 1805- 

May 6, 1884), pioneer, surgeon, teacher, and 
author, was born on his father's farm near Eas- 
ton, Pa., the son of Philip and Johanna Juliana 
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(Brown) Gross. His great-grandparents had 
come to Pennsylvania in one of the emigrations 
from the ruined Palatinate. During his coun- 
try life young Gross studied with care and avidity 
the fauna and the flora of the section of the state 
in which he grew up. He knew the calls of all 
the birds, the habits of all the animals, and 
acquired the capacity for close observation be- 
longing to woodsmen, a faculty which he believed 
was of the greatest benefit to him throughout his 
medical life. Having acquired such knowledge 
as the country schools could give, he began the 
study of medicine, as was the custom of those 
days, under a preceptor. In accordance with this 
method of instruction the student would learn 
how to make pills, tinctures, and plasters ; would 
go with the preceptor on his rounds, would help 
bleed patients and aid in the performance of small 
operations and in cases of childbirth. When time 
permitted he would shut himself up in company 
with a treatise on anatomy and a few dried bones 
and find out what he could. Gross soon made up 
his mind that his education was not sufficient to 
permit him to study medicine thoroughly. He 
therefore stopped working under his preceptor 
and attended school in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., com- 
pleting his general education at the well-known 
academy at Lawrenceville, N, J. He then began 
the study of medicine in the Jefferson Medical 
College, recently started by the noted surgeon 

Dr. George McClellan father of the gen- 

eral. 

After his graduation in 1828 he worked daily 
with McClellan in his dispensary and opened an 
office of his own on Library Street below Fifth 
Street. He married, in 1828, Louisa Weissell, a 
twenty-year-old widow with one child. During 
ns early period in Philadelphia he published sev- 
eral translations from the French and German, 
which included: A Manual of Gejieral Anatomy 
(1828) by A. L. J. Bayle and H. L. G. M. Hol- 
lard, A Manual of Practical Obstetrics (1828) 
y Jules Hatin, A Treatise on the Nature , Cause, 
atid Treatment of Contagious Typhus (1829) 
^ Y* J* Hildenbrand, and Elements of Op- 
Surgery (1829) by Alphonse Tavernier, 
he last named was the first treatise on opera- 
tive surgery published in America and it had a 
very considerable success. In the autumn of 1830 
e issued an original work. Treatise on the An- 
atomy. Physiology, and Diseases and Injuries 
of the Bones and Joints, a book which was well 
received by the profession but from which he 
gained not a single cent. Compelled because of 
IS limited means to abandon practice in Phila- 
^ phia, he went to Easton where he practised, 
studied, and conducted a series of most valuable 
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experiments on dogs relating to gunshot wounds 
in the abdomen. His observations were cited 
years afterwards by C. J. Parkes of Chicago in 
his famous studies on the same subject. Appoint- 
ed demonstrator of anatomy in the Aledical Col- 
lege of Ohio in 1833, he was made professor of 
pathological anatomy in the Cincinnati Medical 
College when it was founded by Daniel Drake 
[q.vJ] two years later. In 1839 he published his 
great book, Elements of Pathological Anatomy, 
the first effort ever made in English to present 
the subject systematically and in carefully con- 
nected form. After many refusals, the manu- 
script was finally accepted by a publisher in Bos- 
ton. Though the work had a very large sale, 
Gross received no remuneration for the first edi- 
tion. It made him famous at home and abroad, 
however, and by means of subsequent editions 
remained the chief authority on the subject for 
over a quarter of a century. After a few years in 
Cincinnati he was elected in 1840 professor of 
surgery in the University of Louisville and be- 
came the most celebrated surgeon of the South. 
He was called from there to the University of 
the City of New York in 1850 to fill the place of 
Valentine Mott [f/.t'.], but not caring for the city 
he returned to Louisville after about a year. In 
1856 he became professor of surgery in the Jef- 
ferson Medical College. 

His contributions to medical literature were 
continuous and important. In 1851 he published 
A Practical Treatise on the Diseases and In- 
juries of the Urinary Bladder, the Prostate 
Gland, and the Urethra, which at once became 
an accepted authority. The last edition of this 
book, edited by his son, Samuel W. Gross [q-vJ], 
appeared in 1876, and was still a standard text- 
book more than ten years later. In 1854 Gross 
issued A Practical Treatise on Foreign Bodies 
in the Air-Passages, the first attempt to sys- 
tematize knowledge on the subject and die third 
pioneer work he had given to the profession. 
Since the changes in laryngology destined to be 
wrought by the bronchoscope were not antici- 
pated, this essay was long regarded as definitive. 
In 1859 he brought out in two volumes his text- 
book, A System of Surgery, Pathological, Diag- 
nostic, Therapeutic and Operatwe, the first com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject published in 
the United States, the greatest surgical treatise 
of the day, and probably one of the greatest ever 
written. This book, beautifully written and so 
clear that any man of reasonable intelligence 
can understand it, was an immense success. The 
sixth edition, issued in 1882, contained 2,300 
pages and 1,600 illustrations. It is a veritable 
mine of information and gives evidence of the 
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broadest scholarship and the most complete ac- 
quaintance with surgical literature, a philoso- 
pher's grasp of all surgical problems, and an im- 
mense clinical experience. Translated into several 
languages, it was read, admired, and praised the 
world over and had an enormous influence on 
surgical thought. The personal element is recog- 
nizable on every page and no modern book ex- 
actly takes its place. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War, at the request of the government, he wrote 
A Manual of Military Surgery (i86i) for the 
use of army surgeons, which, in 1874, was trans- 
lated into Japanese. 

In 1861 he edited The Lives of Eminent Amer- 
ican Physicians and Surgeons of the Nineteenth 
Century, writing several of the articles himself. 
He also edited medical journals, contributed nu- 
merous articles and reviews to periodicals, read 
valuable papers to societies, participated in im- 
portant surgical debates, made addresses, and 
every now and then brought forth a paper of 
original research. 

Gross was one of the greatest of surgeons and 
was particularly noted for operating for stone 
in the bladder, patients coming from long dis- 
tances to obtain the benefit of his services. He 
was one of the founders and was long the most 
influential member of the American Medical As- 
sociation. He founded the Philadelphia Patho- 
logical Society, the Philadelphia Academy of 
Surgery, and the American Surgical Society. 
He also established the Academy of Surgery 
prize for original articles, called the Samuel D. 
Gross Prize, to be contested for every five years. 
He presided over the International Congress of 
Surgeons held in Philadelphia in 1876 and was 
made vice-president of the German Surgical So- 
ciety. He received the degree of D.C.L. from 
Oxford University and that of LL.D. from Cam- 
bridge and from Edinburgh. Probably the degree 
of which he would have understood the signifi- 
cance most accurately and would have appreci- 
ated most highly was the LL.D. of the University 
of Pennsylvania which came to him on his death- 
bed. It is probable that no finer mind was ever 
devoted to the art and science of surgery. One 
of the greatest teachers, he was heard by his 
classes with what may justly be described as 
reverence. He illustrated important points by 
striking cases and now and then clinched an idea 
with an amusing story or an apt historical anec- 
dote, though he never descended into the bawdy. 

He was one of the first men to insist upon the 
proper plan of suturing wounds of the intestines 
and of restoring hopelessly damaged intestines 
by resection and suturing and of suturing tendons 
and nerves. He also invented niunerous instru- 
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ments. That he was a philosopher as well as a 
surgeon is revealed in his two-volume Autobi- 
ography, which, edited by his sons, appeared in 
1887. Active to the last, a short time before his 
death he cut successfully for stone in the bladder. 
He died in Philadelphia and his body was cre- 
mated. 

[J. C. "D^Costa, Owning Address, Jefferson Medic, 
j Gould, The Jefferson Medic. Coll, 

of Phila. ... a Hist. (2 vols., 1904) ; Hist, of Block- 
ley ; a Hist, of the Phila. General Hospital from Its In- 
ception, 1731-1928 (1929), compiled by J. W. Croskey ; 
W. W. Keen, 'Address on the Unveiling of the Bronze 
Statue of the Late Prof. Samuel David Gross, in Wash- 
ington, D. Q.J* in Am. Jour. Medic. Sci., June 1897, 
which is the basis for the sketch in H. A. Kelly and W. 
L. Burrage, Am. Medic. Biogs. (1920) ; Otto Juettner, 
Daniel Drake and His Followers (1909); Surgery, 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, July 1922; J. W. Holland, 
The Jefferson Medic. Coll, of Phila. from 1825 to igo8 
(1908); Press (Phila.), May 7, 1884; Medic. Record 
and Medic. News, May 10, 1884.] j q DaC 

GROSS, SAMUEL WEISSELL (Feb. 4, 

1837-Apr. 16, 1889), eldest son of Samuel David 
Gross [q.v.^ and Louisa (Weissell) Gross, was 
born in Cincinnati. He studied medicine for one 
year at Louisville, then went to Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, from which he graduated in 1857. 
After his graduation he became a student of anat- 
omy, surgical pathology, and clinical surgery. 
He served throughout the Civil War as surgeon, 
under Buell, Rosecrans, and Grant, and on June 
n, 1865, was brevetted lieutenant-colonel of vol- 
unteers for faithful and meritorious service. He 
wrote several important articles embodying his 
surgical experiences, notably one in which he 
insisted that instead of relying on pressure to re- 
strain the hemorrhage, as was the usual custom, 
veins should be ligated just as arteries were. On 
his return to Philadelphia he soon took a promi- 
nent place as a writer of papers and a debater in 
medical societies. He early became interested 
in cancer and sarcoma, both of which held his 
close attention throughout his professional ca- 
reer. He became surgeon to the Philadelphia 
Hospital, surgeon to the hospital of the Jeffer- 
son Medical College, and lecturer on genito- 
urinary surgery at the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege. On Dec. 28, 1876, he married Grace Linzee 
Revere of Boston. 

He wrote A Practical Treatise on Tumors of 
the Mammary Gland (1880) which is still re- 
ferred to in every treatise on the subject and the 
following year published another important 
book, A Practical Treatise on Impotence, Steril- 
ity, and Allied Disorders of the Male Sexual 
Organs (1881). His article on bone sarcoma 
ranks with that of Auguste Nelaton as a classic, 
and he broadened and solidified the conception 
of giant-cell sarcoma. With Moore of London, 
Banks of Liverpool, and W. S. Halsted [g.v.] of 
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Baltimore he founded and developed the present- 
day radical operation for cancer. He was one of 
the unusual surgeons who are able to examine 
sections from tumors they have removed. Few 
things pleased him more than to have hours off 
in an afternoon that he might devote to such 
microscopic examination. After his father re- 
signed the chair of surgery in Jefferson Medical 
College in 1882, the younger Gross became pro- 
fessor of the principles of surgery and clinical 
surgery, while his devoted friend, Dr. John H. 
Brinton [q.v.], became professor of the practice 
of surgery and clinical surgery. Gross was a 
great teacher, and like his father drew crowds 
to his clinics. His demonstrations of a case in 
which he proposed operating were beautiful and 
his operations were carried out with dexterity, 
with precision, and nearly always with success. 
He was one of the first men in Philadelphia who 
employed antiseptic surgery. 

He died at the height of his powers in the fifty- 
third year of his age, when he had under way a 
new edition of his father’s famous text-book on 
surgery, and a surgical treatise of his own on 
cancer. 

[Hist, of Blocliley ; a Hist, of the Phila. General 
Hospital from Its Inception, 1733-1^28 (1929), com- 
piled by J. W. Croskey ; G. M. Gould, The Jefferson 
Medic. Coll, of Phila. ... a Hist. (2 vols., 1904) ; J. 
C. DaCosta, “Samuel W. Gross," The Jeffersonian, 
Mar. 1915; J. W. Holland, The Jefferson Medic. Coll, 
of Phila. from 1825 to 1908 (1908) ; H. A. Kelly and 
W. L. Burrage, Am. Medic. Biogs. (1928) ; Press and 
North American, both of Phila., Apr. 17, 1889; Medic. 
News, Apr, 20, 1889.] j q ^aC. 

GROSSCUP, PETER STENGER (Feb. 15, 

1852-Oct. I, 1921), jurist, was born in Ashland, 
Ohio, the son of Benjamin and Susannah (Bow- 
ermaster) Grosscup. His great-grandfather, 
Paul Grosscup (probably of the family Gross- 
kopf), was a colonial magistrate who served in 
the state constitutional convention of 1790 and 
in the Pennsylvania state legislature from 1792 
to 1798. He was prepared for college at Ashland 
and graduated in 1872 at Wittenberg College as 
valedictorian of his class. After graduating from 
the Boston Law School in 1873, he settled down 
in Ashland, where he practised law till 1883, 
serving as city solicitor during six years of that 
period. He was the Republican candidate for 
Congress in 1876, but running in a Democratic 
district, he was defeated. Two years later, being 
thrown by reapportionment in the same district 
with William McKinley, he put the latter in 
nomination for the seat in Congress, to which he 
was elected. Grosscup was again defeated for 
Congress in 1880. In 1883 he removed to Chi- 
cago, where he became a law partner of Leonard 
Swett, who had been a law partner of Abraham 
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Lincoln. During the eighties Grosscup took part 
in several important criminal cases in Chicago, 
namely, the Election Conspiracy of 1884, the 
Ker and Mackin cases and the Hoke Case at 
Peoria, but his practice was mainly civil, some 
of the more important litigation involving the 
Chicago University property, the Storey will 
case, and the Crawford, Webster, and Kean 
cases. 

In December 1892, President Harrison ap- 
pointed Grosscup district judge for the northern 
district of Illinois. He immediately gained a 
reputation as a judge learned in the law by his 
dissenting opinion in the case relating to the 
Sunday closing of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position (56 Fed., 648), his view being upheld 
by the circuit court of appeals, of which Chief 
Justice Fuller was the presiding justice. It was 
during the Chicago railway strike of 1894, how- 
ever, that he sprang into national prominence 
and from that time on he was constantly in the 
public eye. He and Circuit Judge William A. 
Woods had issued an injunction against Eugene 
V. Debs and other officers of the American Rail- 
way Union, restraining them from interfering 
with interstate commerce or the transmission of 
the mails (62 fed., 828). When the injunction 
was disobeyed, and mob violence seemed immi- 
nent in Chicago, he joined with the district at- 
torney and others in a telegram to President 
Cleveland calling for federal troops. But not 
unmindful of the duties of his own office he im- 
mediately summoned a grand jury and delivered 
to them a charge (63 Fed., 436), a classic in 
forensic English, which did much to restore pub- 
lic confidence in law and order and brought him 
a national reputation as a fearless judicial officer. 

In January 1899, Grosscup was promoted to 
the circuit court of appeals and in 1905 was made 
presiding judge. It was while he was serving 
in that court that the case involving the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana came before him, in 
which the court reversed the decision of District 
Judge K. M. Landis, who had fined the defendant 
$29,240,000 for accepting rebates as a shipper in 
interstate commerce (164 Fed., 376). Although 
the decision of the court was unanimous. Gross- 
cup’s opinion drew a sharp attack in the press 
from President Roosevelt implying that the re- 
sult was a miscarriage of justice, to which Gross- 
cup replied that there was no more reason why 
he should take any notice of the President’s criti- 
cism than if it came from an ordinary citizen 
{New York Times, Nexv York Herald, July 24, 
1908). Grosscup also figured in other outstand- 
ing cases, important among which were the Chi- 
cago Union Traction Company cases (112 Fed., 
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607, 1 14 Fed., 557, 132 Fed., 848) ; United States 
VS. James ct al., involving the right of silence 
based on the Fifth Amendment (6o Fed., 257) ; 
the Beef Trust Case (122 Fed., 529) ; and the 
Western Union Telegraph Case ( 1 19 Fed., 294), 
in which he chose '‘rather, to make precedent” 
in order to protect a news service not copyright- 
able. His power of ready analysis and lucid 
statement, coupled with apt illustrations, served 
to give his opinions high rank in American ju- 
dicial literature. 

Grosscup did not confine his activities to the 
bench, for he was an exceedingly able public 
speaker and writer and delighted in polemics. 
He delivered several notable addresses on pub- 
lic questions. His debate with Carl Schurz on 
the subject of territorial expansion, at the Sara- 
toga Conference of the Civic Federation in 1898, 
in which he took the affirmative, attracted at- 
tention throughout the country (New York 
Times, Aug. 20, 1898). But his favorite theme 
on the platform and in the magazine columns was 
industrial consolidation. He contended with the 
constancy of a crusader that the control of trade 
by the corporations was inevitable and even de- 
sirable ; that the evils arising therefrom could be 
prevented by reasonable regulation and a wide 
distribution of the shares, or a “peopleizing” of 
the corporations, which he believed was the 
surest method of combatting socialism. In the 
Chicago Traction cases, he demonstrated that he 
was no doctrinaire and that he was capable of 
leading in the work of reorganizing and coordi- 
nating those intricate corporate and municipal 
interests, but his controversial temperament in- 
creasingly tended to impair his influence on the 
bench. In 1907 he was indicted with the other 
directors of the Mattoon and Charleston Inter- 
urban Railway, following a wreck in which fif- 
teen lives were lost. The indictment was quashed, 
but the affair gave added color to the charge, re- 
peatedly made, that he was a tool of the corpora- 
tions, based on his decisions in some of the cor- 
poration litigation and in the reorganization of 
the Chicago Union Traction Company. 

He resigned from the bench in October 1911, 
though not until he had openly defied his critics 
to produce any evidence of misconduct in office 
on his part, offering to cooperate in any investi- 
gation into his judicial career and private busi- 
ness. He gave as his reason for resigning his 
desire for more freedom as an individual and as 
a citizen to take his part in moulding public opin- 
ion. Thereafter he continued his role of the 
stormy petrel, espousing the cause of the Pro- 
gressives in the election of 1912, despite his 
former tilt with Roosevelt, and defending the 
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Germans for their violation of Belgium’s neu- 
trality ; but when the United States entered the 
war he appeared at a public function in New 
York City on the platform with Joseph H. Choate 
and pledged his support to the President and 
the nation as a loyal citizen. He died on board 
the Caronia, while bound for Southampton. 
Grosscup was married on Dec. 16, 1885, to Vir- 
ginia Taylor, of Loudonville, Ohio, who died in 
1899, leaving one daughter, Mrs. Frank Leslie 
Moon, who survived him. 

[For genealogy and biography see the Pa. German, 
Feb. 1907 ; I. D. Rupp, Hist, of the Counties of Berks 
and Lebanon (1843), pp. 483-87; Case and Comment, 
June 1911 ; The Biog. Cyc. and Portrait Gallery . . . 
of Ohio, VI (1895), 1432 ; J. M. Palmer, ed., The Bench 
and Bar of III., I (1899), iio-ii ; S. W. Norton, Chi- 
cago Traction : A Hist. Legislative and Pol. (1907); 
Chicago Legal News, Dec. 16, 1899; Am. Bar Asso. 
Journal, Oct. 1921; Evening Post (N. Y.)), Apr. 24, 
1917 ; and the N. Y. Times, Oct. 23, 1921. For Gross- 
cup’s philosophy see the Outlook, Feb. 28, 1903; Mc- 
Clure's Mag., Feb. 1905 ; Am. Mag., Dec. 1905 ; and the 
North Am. Rev., Dec. 1908, Dec. 1909, Mar. 1910, July 
1911, Mar. 1912, Mar. I9*4i 1919.] 

J.T. V. 

GROSSMANN, GEORG MARTIN (Oct. 18, 

1823-Aug. 24, 1897), Lutheran clergyman, was 
born in Germany at Grossbieberau in Hesse- 
Darmstadt, the son of Ludwig and Maria 
Margarete (Rotenhauser) Grossmann. His fa- 
ther was a teacher. After attending the normal 
school at Friedberg, Grossmann married Nannie 
Steppes and engaged for some years in teach- 
ing. Becoming interested in missionary work in 
America that was being directed by William 
Lohe of Neuendettelsau, he studied theology un- 
der Friedrich Bauer at Niirnberg and at the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen and offered his services to 
Lohe, who recognized his pedagogical skill and 
chose him to conduct a training school for paro- 
chial teachers at Saginaw, Mich. Grossmann 
was ordained at Hamburg by the Rev. J. Meinel 
and, with his family and some young men who 
were to be his pupils, reached Saginaw in July 
1852 and opened his school. The Lutheran min- 
isters of Saginaw County were members of the 
Missouri Synod, and Grossmann before long 
found himself unpleasantly concerned in a con- 
troversy between Lohe and the Missouri Synod 
over the nature of the ministerial office and its re- 

t 

lation to the priesthood of believers. He sided 
with Lohe against the extreme congregational- 
ism of the Missourians, who proceeded to make 
things so uncomfortable for him that he was com- 
pelled to move to a part of the country unoccupied 
by pastors of that synod. Accordingly, late in 
October 1853, he and his friend Johannes Dein- 
dorfer [q.v.'] went to Iowa, where they proposed 
to found a synod that would remain loyal to Lohe 
and to Lohe's principles. Grossmann settled at 
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Dubuque, reopened his school, and gathered to- 
gether a Lutheran congregation, while Dein- 
dorfer went some sixty miles northwestward into 
Clayton County. For the next few years both men 
had to contend with dire poverty. On Aug. 24, 
1854, Grossmann, Deindorfer, and two young 
clergymen recently sent over by Lohe met in 
Deindorfer’s cabin at St. Sebald in Clayton Coun- 



of Iowa. Unpromising as was its beginning, 
the synod grew, although for a generation it was 
handicapped by the polemical onslaughts of the 
Missouri Synod, by some dissension and intrigue 
within its own ranks, and by the straitened cir- 
cumstances of its members. Lohe continued to 
send men and money for its work, however, and 
as German immigrants poured into the West and 
Northwest the synod extended its activities east 
to Lake Erie and west to the Rocky Mountains. 
Grossmann was its president from 1854 to 1893. 
He soon transformed his school into a theological 
seminary, of which he was president until 1874. 
The brothers Conrad Sigmund and Gottfried 


Leonhard Wilhelm Fritschel were the 

other permanent members of the faculty. In 
1878, in vacant rooms in an orphanage at An- 
drew, Jackson County, Iowa, he resumed his 


training of parochial teachers; two years later 
the Wartburg Normal College moved into its 
own quarters at Waverly, where, on a salary of 
$600 a year and a house, he continued to direct 
the work until 1894, when the infirmities of old 
age made it necessary for him to retire. In 1895 
he published a small book on Die Christliche 
Gettieindcschulc. He died at W^averly after a 
long illness. 


[Johannes Deindorfer, Geschichte der Evangel.’Luth. 
Synode von Iowa (1897); G. J. Fritschel. Geschichte 
der Luth. Kirche in Amerika. vol. II (Giitersloh. Ger- 
*® 97 ) I Quellen und Dokumente zur Geschichte 
und Lehrslellung der evAuth. Synode von Iowa (Chi- 
Mgo, n.d.), ed. by G. J. Fritschel; G. J. Zeilinger, A 
Missionary Synod with a Mission (1929) ; information 

^^^ts from Prof. Geo. J. Fritschel of 
Wartburg Theological Seminary.] r H r 


GROSSMANN, LOUIS (Feb. 24, 1863-Sept. 
21, 1926), rabbi, educator, was born in Vienna, 
Austria, the son of Ignatz and Nettie (Rosen- 
baum) Grossmann. At the age of ten he came to 
the United States with his father, who had re- 
ceived a call to officiate as rabbi for Congrega- 
tion Beth Elohim of Brooklyn, N. Y. Three 
years later he went to Cincinnati to enter the 
Hebrew Union College which had been founded 
the previous year as the rabbinical seminary of 
the Reform group in America. At the same time 
he entered Hughes High School, and in 1884, 
at the University of Cincinnati, he finished his 


secular education. The same year he graduated 
from the Hebrew Union College with the degree 
of Rabbi and in 1888 he received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. From 1884 to 1898 he was 
rabbi of Temple Beth El, Detroit, Mich., from 
which pulpit he was called to become associate 
rabbi of Congregation B'nai Yeshurun of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, whose rabbi at that time was Isaac 
M. Wise pioneer of American Reform 

Judaism and founder and president of the He- 
brew Union College. Grossmann, in addition to 
his rabbinical work, served as professor of ethics 
and Jewish pedagogy at the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege until 1921, when he became professor emer- 
itus. 

Though descended from a line of rabbis and 
ever sincere and earnest as a preacher, his most 
distinctive work was that of teacher. He left a 
profound impression on his pupils and did much 
to inspire them with ideals. He never married, 
but his love for children made him intensely in- 
terested in their welfare and training, and he con- 
tributed much to the progress of Jewish religious 
education. Though himself the product of the 
ycshhah, he was among the first to realize the 
importance of adapting modern scientific meth- 
ods to education, and particularly of applying 
modern psychology to the problem of Jewish re- 
ligious training. Although a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of the newer principles of education 
which have become universal today, either be- 
cause of his own early, unsystematic, yeshivah 
training, or because of the manifold interests that 
engrossed him, he was not able to put into con- 
crete, usable form his oft-times revolutionary 
ideas, and consequently much of their value was 
lost. Two books. Principles of Religions Instruc- 
tion in Jewish Schools (Berlin, 1913) and The 
Aims of Teaching in Jewish Schools ( 1919), are 
all that he left on the subject of education. 

His other published volumes were mostly ser- 
mons and addresses. They include : Inaugural 
Sermon Delivered in Temple Beth El, Detroit, 
Mich., Dec. 6, 1884 (1884); The Real Lifer 
( 1914) ; Glimpses into Life ( 1922) ; Some Chap- 
ters on Judaism and the Science of Religion 
(1889) ; Maimonides (1890) ; Some Addresses 
and Poems hy B. Bettmann (1904), which he 
edited. Together with David Philipson, he also 
edited Selected Writings of Isaac M. Wise 
(1900). He published two services for chil- 
dren for Sabbath and holy days and prepared 
musical settings for children's services. He was 
president of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis during the trying years of the World 
War. In his messages to the Conference he pre- 
dicted many of the problems that religion would 
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be forced to face in the period of reconstruction 
which was bound to follow the war, and he urged 
his colleagues to prepare to meet them. His death 
occurred in Detroit when he was in his sixty- 
fourth year. 

[Hebrew Union Coli, Jubilee Vol. (1925) ; 

Yr. Bk. Central Conference of Am. Rabbis, 1918-19, 
1927 ; JVho's Who in America, 1^26-27 ; N. Y. Times, 
Detroit News, and Evening Star, Washington, Sept, 
22, 1926.] I.E.M. 

GROSVENOR, CHARLES HENRY (Sept. 

20, 1833-Oct. 30, 1917), soldier, congressman, 
son of Peter and Ann (Chase) Grosvenor, was 
born in Pomfret, Conn. He was descended from 
John Grosvenor who emigrated to America 
in the seventeenth century. His grandfather, 
Thomas Grosvenor, served as colonel of a Con- 
necticut regiment during the Revolution. His 
father was a major in the War of 1812. In 1838, 
when Charles was a boy of five, the family 
moved to Athens County, Ohio, Lacking help 
from his parents, young Grosvenor obtained an 
education through his own efforts, by working 
in a store and teaching school. Later he studied 
law under the direction of Lot L. Smith, a law- 
yer of considerable repute, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1857. On Dec. i, 1858, he was mar- 
ried to Samantha Stewart. Upon the outbreak 
of the Civil War he entered upon a distinguished 
career. Enlisting in the i8th Ohio Volunteers as 
a private, he rapidly rose to the rank of major. 
In June 1863 he was promoted lieutenant-colonel, 
and in March 1865 he was brevetted a brigadier- 
general of the Department of Georgia. His most 
active service was in Tennessee. He was in com- 
mand of a brigade at the battle of Nashville, 
where he lost 228 men in a fifteen-minute assault, 
and for a short time he was in command of the 
post at Chattanooga. After the war he resumed 
his practice at Athens. In 1866 his first wife 
died, and on May 21, 1867, he was married to 
Louise Currier. 

In 1873 Grosvenor entered state politics upon 
his election to the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives. Reelected, he served as speaker of the 
House from 1876 to 1878. In 1872 and again in 
1880 he was a Republican presidential elector, 
and in the preconvention campaign in the latter 
year, he ardently supported Blaine. In 1884, 
upon his election to Congress, he began a note- 
worthy career in that body, representing the 
Athens district almost continuously from 1885 
to 1907. (He was defeated for election in the 
landslide of 1890.) He was a strongly partisan 
Republican and was always assured of appoint- 
ment to prominent committees when that party 
was dominant. By nature conservative, he was 
frequently the butt of the wrath of those espous- 
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ing “reform” measures. Champ Clark speaks of 
him, along with Hepburn and Cannon, as one of 
the three leading debaters in the House, given to 
the use of a repartee “as savage as a meat-ax, 
sometimes as bitter as gall” {post, II, 320). De- 
spite the asperity of his debating, however, he 
was popular with his associates, for in private he 
was most congenial and a brilliant conversation- 
alist. In appearance he was striking, with his 
“magnificent head of snow-white hair and snowy 
whiskers reaching clear down to his waist” 
{Ibid.). Because of his penchant for arithmet- 
ical prediction of election results he was nick- 
named “Old Figgers.” He achieved a national 
reputation as a political speaker and with Champ 
Clark engaged in public debates before Chautau- 
qua audiences. In the intricacies of state Re- 
publican politics in Ohio he was highly involved. 
He was the Ohio leader of the presidential boom 
for John Sherman, in 1887-88, and, largely be- 
cause of his efforts, the Ohio delegation to the 
Republican convention was instructed for Sher- 
man. Grosvenor himself was not a delegate, be- 
ing “so offensively Sherman,” according to For- 
aker, who headed the delegation. Since For- 
aker was only half-hearted in his advocacy of 
Sherman, he lost Grosvenor’s friendship upon 
the defeat of the candidate at Chicago. In 1896 
and 1900 Grosvenor attended the Republican 
conventions as delegate-at-large. Upon the 
completion of his duties in Congress he retired 
to Athens, where he resumed his law practice. 
He was the author of William McKinley, His 
Life and Work (1901) and The Book of the 
Presidents, with Biographical Sketches (1902). 

[Grosvenor’s career may best be followed in the files 
of the Athens Daily Messenger which contains, in the 
issue of Oct. 30, 1917, a lengthy obituary notice. See 
also Who’s Who in America, 1914-15 ; C. M. Walker, 
Hist, of Athens Cotmty, Ohio (1869) ; The Biog. £h- 
cyc. of Ohio of the Nineteenth Century (1876). ed. by 
Chas. Robson ; and Whitelaw Reid, Ohio in the War 
(1893), vol. I. Numerous references to Grosvenor are 
to be found in the memoirs of contemporary congress- 
men, notably Champ Clark, My Quarter Century of 
Am. Politics (2 vols., 1920).] YV T U r 

GROSVENOR, EDWIN PRESCOTT (Oct. 

25, 1875-Feb. 28, 1930), lawyer, son of Prof. 
Edwin Augustus and Lillian (Waters) Gros- 
venor, both of whom survived him, was born at 
Constantinople, Turkey, where his father was 
then professor of history in Robert College. 
With his twin brother, Gilbert Hovey Grosvenor, 
he entered Amherst College in the fall of 1893 
and was graduated with the degree of A.B., 
fnagna cum laude, in 1897. He taught for the 
next four years, 1897-1901, for the most part at 
the Chestnut Hill Academy, in Philadelphia, 
where he was master of Latin and Greek. Mean- 
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while, in 1900, he had received the degree of 
M.A. from Amherst College. In 1901 he en- 
tered the Columbia University School of Law 
and three years later was graduated at the head 
of a class of 400. During his senior year he was 
one of the editors of the Columbia Law Review. 
Shortly after Grosvenor's graduation, Henry 
W. Taft, who had been appointed by Attorney- 
General Moody special assistant to prosecute the 
so-called licorice trust for violation of the fed- 
eral antitrust laws (United States vs. Mac An- 
drews and Forbes, 149 Fed., 823, 836; 212 
U. S., 585), selected him as his assistant. Later, 
in 1908, Grosvenor was appointed by Attorney- 
General Bonaparte as special assistant to the at- 
torney-general, He continued to serve in that 
capacity under Attorneys-General Wickersham 
and McReynolds until the latter part of 1913. 
During this period he had a wide experience 
with the enforcement of the antitrust laws and 
the laws affecting interstate commerce. He wrote 
the briefs for the government in fourteen cases 
of large importance, eight of which were in the 
United States Supreme Court. His principal 
achievements were in the criminal proceedings 
against the night-riders in Kentucky, and in the 
civil and criminal proceedings against the bath- 
tub trust. The former cases were brought against 
the members of a tobacco growers' association 
organized as a protest against the prices for leaf 
tobacco established by the tobacco trust. The 
growers agreed not to raise tobacco for a year. 
To prevent others from producing they rode in 
bands at night to the plantations of recalcitrants, 
destroyed crops, flogged planters, burned ware- 
houses, and even took from station platforms 
and sheds, and destroyed, tobacco which had 
been delivered to carriers for shipment in inter- 
state commerce. Grosvenor marshaled the evi- 
dence, secured indictments, tried the cases and 
secured the conviction of several well-known 
citizens who had participated in these lawless 
acts. During the pendency of these cases he 
was twice shot at from ambush and once in the 
court-room. His fearless, able, and successful 
conduct of these prosecutions established his 
reputation for vigor and courage. He prepared 
the brief and argued the case for the govern- 
ment on appeal and secured affirmance of the 

convictions in the United States circuit court of 
appeals at Cincinnati. 

The so-called “bathtub” trust was a combina- 
tion of manufacturers and dealers in plumbing 
supplies, camouflaged under pretended licenses 
to use certain patent rights. Grosvenor pene- 
trated this disguise, secured convictions of the 


individual defendants, and won from the Su- 
preme Court a decision which effectively pre- 
vents the extension of a patent monopoly be- 
yond the particular invention or process de- 
scribed in it. This decision (United States vs. 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
et al., 226 U. S., 20) constitutes a landmark in 
the development of the antitrust law. It has 
been cited many times by the lower federal courts 
and has been frequently referred to and quoted 
from in the Supreme Court. 

On Jan. i, 1914, at the invitation of for- 
mer Attorney-General Wickersham, Grosvenor 
joined the old established law firm of Strong & 
Cadwalader, in New York City, which was then 
reorganized under the name of Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft, and continued in that as- 
sociation until his death. As a result of his 
work in the Department of Justice he was rec- 
ognized as a leader in the field of law referred 
to. His advice was widely sought and he was 
retained as counsel in a number of important 
causes. His candor at times led him with al- 
most brutal sincerity to point out to clients that 
they were trying to fool not him only but them- 
selves also, in clothing with statements of legal 
purpose, agreements whose actual objects were 
to accomplish forbidden ends. He fully under- 
stood and was in sympathy with the principles 
underlying the antitrust laws, but he also was 
alive to the injustice of over-zealous prosecu- 
tion by government attorneys, as well as the 
danger of business men yielding to the tempta- 
tion to cloak their actual purpose to destroy 
competition, under the guise of exchanging in- 
formation for trade purposes. The line of safety 
is not always easy to trace. But when the Fur 
Dealers Association, organized and conducted 
under his advice, was attacked by the govern- 
ment, he successfully defended it and secured 
from Judge Bondy in the United States District 
Court (United States vs. Fur Dealers Associa- 
tion, 5 Fed., 869) a decision which was acqui- 
esced in by the government and which is one of 
the landmarks of the law affecting trade asso- 
ciations. During the war Grosvenor served in 
the Alilitary Intelligence Division, office of the 
chief of staff, with the rank of captain. On Oct. 
26, 1918, he was married to Thelma Cudlipp of 
Richmond, Va., a painter of recognized ability, 
who with their two daughters survived him. He 
died of pneumonia after a very short illness at 
his home in New York. 


rr 1920-29; Amherst Coll.: 

Bwg. Record of the Grads, and Non-Grads. . . 1828- 

1921 (1927) ; Amherst Grads'. Quart., May 1930 ; N. V. 
Times, Mar. i, 1930.] 

G. W. W. 
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GROSVENOR, JOHN [See Altham, John, 
1589-1640]. 

GROSVENOR, WILLIAM MASON (Apr. 

24 » i83S-July 20, 1900), journalist, publicist, 
was born in Ashfield, Franklin County, Mass., 
a descendant of John Grosvenor who emigrated 
from England to Roxbury, Mass., about 1670. 
William^s father, Rev. Mason Grosvenor, gradu- 
ated from Yale, married Esther D. Scarborough, 
of Brooklyn, Conn., and was for many years pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, III. William entered Yale in 1851, 
but remained only three years. From 1859 to 
1861 he was editor of the New Haven Palladium. 
In the latter year he enlisted in the 13th Regi- 
ment, Connecticut Volunteers. He was made 
adjutant, then promoted to captain, December 
1862, was wounded at Port Hudson, and in Oc- 
tober 1863 was commissioned colonel of the 2nd 
Regiment of Louisiana Native Guards (col- 
ored). Returning to New Haven in 1864, he 
was for two years editor of the Jorirnal-Courier. 
In 1866 he became editor of the St. Louis Demo- 
crat, which position he held, except for a period 
between 1870 and 1872, until 1875. While in 
St. Louis, he entered vigorously into the Lib- 
eral Republican movement, and with Joseph 
Pulitzer led it to success. As editor of the 
Democrat and personal friend of many promi- 
nent Republicans in St. Louis, he was influential 
in the final overthrow of radical Republicanism 
in Missouri, His support of Carl Schurz's can- 
didacy for the United States Senate was respon- 
sible for Schurz’s election. In his campaign 
Schurz spoke of Grosvenor as his manager. 
During this period he also wrote a volume filled 
with arguments and supporting statistics on the 
tariff, entitled Does Protection Protect (1871), 
answering the inquiry in the affirmative. Dur- 
ing 1873-74 he proved statistically the illicit 
production of whiskey and specifically identified 
many offenders. His figures and conclusions 
were furnished the United States government, 
and on the strength of them Benjamin H. Bris- 
tow then (1875) secretary of the trea- 

sury, secured the indictment of more than a hun- 
dred distillers, federal inspectors, and others, 
and obtained many convictions, thus completely 
breaking up the St. Louis Whiskey Ring. 

From 1875 to 1900 Grosvenor was economic 
editor of the New York Tribune, and a writer 
of editorials on national and international af- 
fairs. With John R. G. Hassard [q.v.'], the two 
working independently, he deciphered the famous 
code telegraphic dispatches having to do with 
the presidential election crisis of 1876. He was 
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the author of American Securities (1885) 
edited Dun's Review from 1893 until his death. 
His advice was frequently sought by represen- 
tatives of the federal government in framing 
tariff acts and financial measures. During the 
Homestead strike in 1892, he made and pub- 
lished a detailed statement of wages, hours, pro- 
duction, and cost of living in Homestead that 
largely affected public opinion. He refused to 
hold office, and would never accept railroad 
passes or similar favors, because, as he said, “it 
might sometime unexpectedly be my duty to 
heave a brick editorially through the front win- 
dow of some railroad or public utility office, and 
my aim is likely to be truer if I haven’t a pocket- 
ful of passes.” During the panic of 1893 he con- 
trolled the Electro Matrix Printing Company, 
personally holding much of the stock. The com- 
pany was at a standstill for lack of funds that 
had been subscribed but could not be paid. Prob- 
ably at the suggestion of David R. Francis \_q.v.'\, 
secretary of the interior, John G. Carlisle [q.v.'], 
secretary of the treasury, requested Grosvenor, 
as an economist and statistician, to come to 
Washington to advise on the proposition that 
the United States Treasury issue additional cur- 
rency and aid in extending credits. Deeming 
the proposition economically unsound, Grosvenor 
explained to his family what his advice would 
be and that it might insure the failure of the en- 
terprise in which he was financially interested. 
Upon reaching Washington he saw no reason 
to alter his opinion, advised against the proposed 
action, and lost a fortune in the subsequent Elec- 
tro Matrix failure. 

Grosvenor was a man of powerful physique. 
He had a magnificent head and shoulders, wore 
a 9 J 4 hat, had bristly eyebrows, long hair, and 
a long beard. He was gifted in music, literature, 
mathematics, and as a linguist; was one of the 
most expert amateur billiard players in New 
York, could carry on three games of chess si- 
multaneously, and played a remarkable game 
of whist and of tennis. He was a person of un- 
compromising integrity, a Presbyterian in re- 
ligious belief, and active in the church of which 
he was a member. He enjoyed personal ac- 
quaintanceship with most of the presidential 
candidates, cabinet officers, and many of the sen- 
ators and representatives in Congress during the 
period of his public life. He was twice married, 
first to Ellen M. Stone who died in 1867, and in 
1870, to Ellen Sage. 

[Daniel Kent, “The Eng, Home and Ancestry of 
John Grosvenor of Roxbury, Mass.,” New Eng. Hist, 
and Geneal. Reg., Apr. 1918 ; Obit. Record Grads. Yale 
Coll., 1886; H. B. Sprague, Hist, of the 13th Infantry 
Reg. of Conn. Volunteers (1867); T. S. Barclay, The 
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Liberal Republican Movement in Mo, (1926) ; Remi- 
niscences of Carl Schnrs (2 vols., 1907-08) ; D. C. 
Seitz, Joseph Pulitzer , His Life and Letters (19^4) i 
N. Y. Tribune and N. Y. Times, July 21, 1900; Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle (N. Y.)i July 28, 
1900 ; personal letters.] W. W. 

GROTE, AUGUSTUS RADCLIFFE (Feb. 

7, 1841-Sept. 12, 1903), entomologist, was born 
at Aigburth, a suburb of Liverpool, England. 
His father was German by birth and a descen- 
dant of Hugo Grotius. His mother was English, 
a daughter of the Welsh ironmaster Augustus 
Radcliffe. Grote's parents emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1846 and settled on Staten Island, where 
they bought a large farm and where his father 
became interested in real estate and in the build- 
ing of the Staten Island Railway. The commer- 
cial panic of 1857 destroyed the financial pros- 
pects of the family, and Augustus, who had 
been preparing for Harvard College, was obliged 
for a time to abandon college work. Later he 
went to Europe and completed his education on 
the Continent. He was a born naturalist and 
began to collect specimens as a boy. At the age 
of twenty-one he published his first papers, on 
new species of Noctuidae, in the Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences and of the 
Entomological Society of Philadelphia. From 
that time until his death he published extensive- 
ly. He described more than two thousand new 
species of American Lepidoptera and wrote 
many papers on other aspects of entomology. 
While traveling in the Southern states, he be- 
came interested in the cotton caterpillar and 
wrote and lectured about this species. He urged 
the government to make an appropriation to in- 
vestigate the causes of the ravages of the insect, 
without success, though subsequent appropria ■ 
tions were made for the purpose. 

In 1873 Grote went to Buffalo, N. Y., and be- 
came curator of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences. In the bulletins of this society he 
published many articles and in 1879 began the 
publication of the North American Entomolo- 
gist, which ceased publication after its first vol- 
ume. In 1878 he was vice-president and chair- 
man of Section B of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and delivered 
an address, “Scientific Education,” at the St 
Louis meeting of that year. In 1884 he returned 
to Europe and spent the remainder of his life in 
Bremen and in Hildesheim, the last nine years in 
the latter place, where he held the position of 
honorary assistant in the Romer Museum. Dur- 
ing these years abroad he was a frequent con- 
tributor to American publications and published 
numerous essays both in English and German, 
some of them dealing with abstruse philosophical 
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subjects. His published entomological bibliog- 
raphy includes 201 titles. While in Buffalo he 
wrote a number of essays upon topics wholly 
unrelated to his special scientific studies. In 
1880 he published Genesis I-II: An Essay on 
the Bible Narrative of Creation, followed the 
next year by The New Infidelity, which was sub- 
sequently translated into German. In 1882 he 
published in London a volume of poems, Rip 
van IVinkle, a Sun Myth, and Other Poems, the 
first one of which, dealing with the ghost theory 
in evolution, is said to have been favorably re- 
viewed by Herbert Spencer. He was an accom- 
plished musician, was organist of one of the 
Episcopal churches in Buffalo, and composed 
many pieces of music. He is also said to have 
attempted the composition of two operas which 
were never completed. He was a man of vivid 
personality, and his admirable work in the Lepi- 
doptera made him one of the foremost American 
entomologists of his time. His influence upon 
the classification was great, and his work was 
sound and will last. He was twice married. 
His first wife, whom he married in 1880, died 
in 1883. His second wife, Minna Ruyter, whom 
he married in Germany, survived him. 

[For a bibliography of Grote’s scientific works, see 
the Allgcmcine Zcitschrift fiir Entomologic, vol. IX, 
1904, pp. 1-6. Biographical sources include C. J. S. 
Bethune, "Prof. Augustus Radcliffe Grote," Thirty- 
fourth Ann. Report of the Entomol. Soc. of Ontario, 
(1904) ; Entomol, News, Nov. 1903 ; E. O. Essig, 
A Hist, of Entomol. {19^1) \ N . Y. Times, Sept. 24, 
1903. Grote’s collections are in the possession of the 
British Museum of Natural History.] L 0 H 

GROUARD, FRANK (Sept. 20, 1850-Aug. 
iSi 1905), scout, was born in the Paumotu Isl- 
ands in the South Pacific. His father was Ben- 
jamin F. Grouard, of Portsmouth, N. H., a Mor- 
mon elder and missionary, and his mother a na- 
tive of the islands. In 1852 the parents with 
their three sons moved to California. Frank 
was taken into the family of Addison Pratt, of 
San Bernardino, who shortly afterward moved 
to Beaver, Utah. At fifteen the boy ran away 
from school and home, and at San Bernardino 
hired out as a teamster with a wagon train bound 
for Helena, Mont. For the next four years he 
was variously employed. In January 1869, while 
working as a mail-carrier, he was captured by 
a band of Sioux at the mouth of Milk River, 
Mont. The youth^s features and dark skin per- 
suaded his captors that he was an Indian, and 
his life was spared. For six years he lived with 
the hostiles, becoming, according to his own 
statement, closely acquainted with Sitting Bull 

and Crazy Horse and mastering the Sioux lan- 
guage. 

In the fall of 1875, at Camp Robinson, Nebr., 
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he joined the whites, and in February 1876, at 
Fort Laramie, engaged with Gen. George Crook 
as a scout He served throughout the campaign, 
taking an active part in the battles of Powder 
River (Mar. 17), the Rosebud (June 17), the 
exceptionally hazardous scouting expedition of 
Lieut. F. W. Sibley (July), and the engagement 
at Slim Buttes (Sept. ii). His part in the 
crisis that resulted in the killing of Crazy Horse 
at Camp Robinson, Sept. 5, 1877, has been cen- 
sured as a misrepresentation of the chief's pur- 
poses, but his published account asserts that 
Crazy Horse had planned a massacre of the 
whites. After the Sioux war he continued as a 
government scout, stationed usually at Fort Mc- 
Kinney, Wyo. During the Messiah craze of 
1890-91 he was attached to the Pine Ridge 
agency and rendered valuable service in report- 
ing the progress of the ferment among the Sioux. 
In the spring of 1891 he returned to Fort Mc- 
Kinney. Three years later he told his life-story 
— a tale in which fact is liberally intermixed 
with highly wrought fiction — to a journalist, 
who published it in book form. His last ten 
years were spent in or about St. Joseph, Mo., 
where he died. Among his fellow scouts Grouard 
was treated with some aloofness, his residence 
among the Sioux prompting the fear that he was 
secretly aiding the hostiles. Crook, however, 
trusted him wholly and praised his work in high 
terms. Bourke regarded him as an exceptional 
woodsman, and Finerty, the war correspondent, 
asserted that he deserved to take rank among the 
foremost of scouts and plainsmen. 

[Joe De Barthe, The Life and Adventures of Frank 
Grouard (1894); J. G. Bourke, On the Border with 
Crook (1891) ; H. W. Wheeler, Buffalo Days (1925) I 
J. F. Finerty, War-Path and Bivouac (1890); addi- 
tional information supplied by I. R. Bundy, librarian 
of the St. Joseph Pub. Lib., and by Jos. Fielding Smith, 
historian of the Mormon Church.] W. J.G, 

GROVER, CUVIER (July 29, 1828-June 6, 
1885), Union soldier, born at Bethel, Me., was 
the son of John and Fanny (Lary) Grover, a 
brother of La Fayette Grover iq.v.]y and a de- 
scendant of Thomas Grover who emigrated from 
England to Charlestown, Mass., about 1642. 
His father was a physician. Prepared for col- 
lege at the age of fifteen, young Grover refused 
to go, having determined to become either a sol- 
dier or a merchant. Too young to enter West 
Point, he became a clerk of Eben D. Jordan 
[q.v.l in Boston and for two years was success- 
ful in business. In July 1846 he entered West 
Point and in July 1850 graduated fourth in his 
class and was made brevet second lieutenant of 
artillery. In 1853 he was assigned to engineer- 
ing duty on the exploring expedition through 


the region now traversed by the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad. In January and February 1854, 
on snow shoes and with only four men, he made 
his memorable crossing of the Rocky Mountains 
in the midst of hostile Indians. His report on 
the climatic conditions removed many of the ob- 
jections to the feasibility of a Northern Pacific 
Railroad {Semte Executive Document No, 78 , 
33 Cong., 2 Sess., I, 498-515). He was made a 
first lieutenant in the loth Infantry on Mar. 3, 
1855. In the expedition for the reduction of the 
rebellious Mormons he served with such distinc- 
tion that when martial law was declared in Utah 
he was appointed provost marshal of the terri- 
tory. He became a captain in the loth Infantry 
Sept. 17, 1858, and at the outbreak of the Civil 
War was on frontier duty at Fort Union, N. Mex. 
Called upon to surrender to the Confederate gov- 
ernment, he burned his supplies and by a bril- 
liant forced march reached the Missouri River 
with his command. He was made a brigadier- 
general of volunteers on Apr. 4, 1862, and served 
with the Army of the Potomac in the Virginia 
Peninsular campaign. For gallant services in 
the battle of Williamsburg he was brevetted lieu- 
tenant-colonel and after the battle of Fair Oaks 
was brevetted colonel. He participated in the 
battles of Savage Station, Glendale, Malvern 
Hill, Bristoe Station, and Second Manassas. 
From Dec. 30, 1862, to July 1864 he commanded 
a division of the XIX Corps in the Department 
of the Gulf. He was engaged in the Shenandoah 
campaign from August to December 1864 and 
on Oct. 16 was brevetted major-general for gal- 
lantry at the battles of Winchester and Fisher’s 
Hill. On the same day he was wounded at the 
battle of Cedar Creek. From January to June 
1865 he was in command of the District of Sa- 
vannah. In March 1865 he was brevetted brig- 
adier-general and major-general. When he was 
mustered out of the volunteer service in August 
1865 he was assigned to frontier duty in the 
West. He was promoted colonel in the ist Cav- 
alry Dec. 28, 1875. Grover frequently suffered 
from nervous prostration and a facial neuralgia 
contracted during the Red River campaign. He 
was twice married: first, on Aug. i, 1865, to 
Susan Flint, who died Sept. 27, 1869; and sec- 
ond, Jan. 28, 1875, to Ella Miller. He died in 
1885 at Atlantic City where he had hoped to find 
improved health. 

tWm. B. Lapham, Hist, of Bethel, Formerly Sud- 
bury, Canada, Oxford County, Me., 1768-1890 (_*®9 V » 
G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. (3rd ed., 1891), vol. II ; War 
of the Rebellion: Official Records (Army) ; Army and 
Navy Jour., June 13, 1885, reprinted in Sixteenth Ann. 
Reunion, Grads. U. S. Mil. Acad. (1885) \ N. Y> Times, 
June 8, 1885.] F.M. 
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6ROVER, LA FAYETTE (Nov. 29, 1823- 
May 10, 1911), lawyer, politician, manufacturer, 
was born in Bethel, Oxford County, Me., son 
of Dr. John Grover and Fanny (Lary) Gro- 
ver. He was a descendant of Thomas Grover 
who came to Charlestown, Mass., about 1642; a 
grandson of John, a Revolutionary soldier, and 
Jerusha Wiley Grover; and a brother of Gen. 
Cuvier Grover He attended Gould’s 

Academy, Bethel, and had the advantage of 
two years’ college work at Bowdoin College, 
1844-46. He studied law under Asa 1 . Fish at 
Philadelphia, where he was admitted to the bar 
in March 1850. Later in the same year, moved 
by the gold excitement, he shipped around the 
Horn for California whence he proceeded in 
August 1851 to Oregon where he had a conspicu- 
ous career as a public man. He was first ap- 
pointed clerk of the United States district court 
at Salem, then prosecuting attorney of the sec- 
ond judicial district. He was also auditor of 
accounts with the general duties of secretary to 
the legislature. In that capacity he edited a 
volume of documents, The Oregon Archives 
(^853), selected from the archives of the Provi- 
sional Government. This is commonly referred 
to as ^‘Grover’s Oregon Archives.” It is a use- 
ful work, but he omitted a number of significant 
items, and committed numerous errors in dating, 
placing, and transcribing those printed, so that 
the edition leaves much to be desired on the score 
of accuracy. In 1853 and 1855 Grover was 
elected a member of the territorial legislature, 
and in 1854-56, by appointment of the Interior 
and War Departments, he was auditor of claims 
growing out of the Rogue River Indian War and 
the Indian wars of Washington and Oregon. 
He was a member of the Oregon constitutional 
convention in 1857 and was a representative 
from Oregon in the Thirty-fifth Congress, in 
which he served seventeen days. From 1866 to 
1870 he was chairman of the Democratic state 
committee, and in 1870 was elected governor, 
being reelected in 1874. He resigned Feb. i, 
1877, and, by election of the legislature, became 
a United States senator from Oregon, Mar 8 
1877, serving one term. Grover was a man of 
keen, alert mentality, and of excellent training 
in the law, but his public career is marred by acts 
of extreme partisanship which made him for 
many years both feared and hated in Oregon 
An example is his attempt as governor to cer- 
tificate one Democrat as elector in 1876-77. This 
move, if it had succeeded, would have elected 
lildcn president. The point at issue was the 
disqualification of one of the three Republican 
candidates for presidential elector, John W. 
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Watts, because he was a postmaster. Grover 
contended that this justified him in certifying 
E. A. Cronin, a Democrat, the next highest on 
the list of candidates. Despite the well-known 
provision of law enabling the electors of a state 
to fill by appointment such vacancies as may 
occur in their number, Grover prepared an ex- 
tended brief supporting his view of the case, 
which was, of course, reversed by the electoral 
commission. During the controversy Governor 
Grover was in danger of mob violence, and when 
he appeared soon afterward in the United States 
Senate to take the oath of office he encountered 
petitions against his seating on the ground of 
corruption in the election. This opposition he 
readily overcame and served respectably dur- 
ing his senatorial term. His governorship, how- 
ever, is the most outstanding feature of his ca- 
reer. In his period, 1871-77, the state was just 
emerging from the pioneer stage of its existence 
and, with one transcontinental railroad com- 
pleted, was anticipating extraordinary develop- 
ment. Grover realized that such expectations 
were often illusory and, in any event, that a 
highly speculative scheme of promotion was 
dangerous. He therefore held a tight hand on 
state finances, caused the adoption of a policy 
which brought the state’s indebtedness within 
the constitutional limits, yet provided for the 
erection of the state capitol and other public 
buildings, for promoting education through the 
creation of a state superintendency, and for 
opening the state university. He also took posi- 
tive steps to encourage immigration but trusted 
more to low taxes and a sound industrial devel- 
opment. He is remembered as one of several 


strong JJemocratic governors in this Republican 
state. 

For a number of years he was prominent as a 
woolen manufacturer in Salem. Later he lost 
his fortune and, old age coming on, he spent the 
remaining days of his life in such humble re- 
tirement that he was almost completely forgot- 
ten by the succeeding generation. Those who 
knew him well describe him as a genial, intelli- 
gent, and well-read gentleman of many attractive 
qualities. He was married in 1865 to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Carter of Portland. His 

death occurred in Portland, and he was buried in 
Riverview Cemetery. 

[See W. B Lapham, Hist, of Bethel Me. (1891) • 

Bwg. Dxr. Am Cong. (1928); W. D. Fenton. "Polit- 
ical fnstory of Oregon from 1865 to 1876/’ Ore Hist 
Soc. Quart. Dec. igoi ; Ibid., June 1911; Molina 
Oregonian (Portland), May ii, 1911; Who's Who in 
^ll^rica, 1910-11 Grover's brief in the Watts-Cronin 

title. Executive Decision 
by the Gov. of Ore. xn the Matter of Eligibility of Elec- 

^ President of the U. S. for 

1670 (1876).) 

J. S — r. 
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GROW, GALUSHA AARON (Aug. 31, the group who were urging that the government 
1822-Mar. 31, 1907), politician, fifth of the six be more generous in its policy of land distribu- 
children of Joseph and Elizabeth (Robbins) tion. In his second term he introduced a bill 
Grow, of English stock, was born in Ashford, providing that every applicant be given a quarter 

now Eastford, Windham County, Conn. His fa- section, but in the famous homestead controversy 
ther died when Galusha was four and his mother of that Congress it was not his measure that 
took her family to Voluntown, Conn., where her passed the House. 

father, a Revolutionary veteran, was a farmer Many congressmen with frontier interests, of 
and inn-keeper. Galusha had the usual life of a whom Grow was one, were restive under the 
chore boy with a little schooling in the winter control which the conservative element, mainly 
and the activities of his grandfather's tavern for Southerners, exercised over legislation, and 
variation. About 1834 his mother, an enterpris- when the question of repealing the Missouri 
ing woman, decided to go west into Pennsylvania Compromise arose, determined that the time had 
to seek her fortune. Her father gave her some come for a new alignment. As a result, confer- 
of his property, and thus provided she and her ences were held in Washington during the early 
family joined a party which went by boat to part of 1854 attended by Democratic and Whig 
Honesdale, Pa., and then overland to the Tunk- congressmen from the free states for the purpose 
hannock Valley where settlements were being of making new arrangements for political ac- 
opened up. Here she bought 400 acres near Glen- tion. In these conferences Grow was a conspic- 
wood, and twelve-year-old Galusha settled down uous figure. He was imposing, measuring six 
with his brother to farm this tract. His mother feet two inches; his strength had been gained as 
soon opened a store and as business increased a '‘bark-spudder" and was considerable. He 
the family began to deal in lumber. Galusha lacked any sensitivity which might have made 
made a number of journeys down the Susque- another hesitate to bear the brunt of the new 
hanna to Port Deposit with lumber consignments struggle, and his habits were reliable for he was 
and at fourteen was entrusted with a schooner- a dyspeptic bachelor who lived apart from the 
load of lumber to take to Annapolis or further convivial world. Consequently, he could be 
south for sale. In 1838 he attended the Franklin counted on to take the offensive at any time, and 
Academy at Harford, Pa., kept by Willard Rich- this strength and coolness made him one of the 
ardson, and in 1840 entered Amherst College, most aggravating of the new Republicans, one 
graduating in 1844 with an enthusiastic interest who could easily goad an impulsive Southerner 
in politics. He made his political debut that year to desperation and took delight in doing so. Thus 
campaigning for Polk and after the campaign equipped, he took his place beside Campbell, 
began the study of law, first in the office of Gov- Banks, Giddings, and their associates, in the 
ernor Cleveland of Connecticut and then with rough and tumble of the turbulent congressional 
F. B. Streeter, of Montrose, Pa. After his ad- sessions just prior to the Civil War, He won 
mission to the bar in 1847 he went into partner- notoriety for his brush with L. M. Keitt [q.v.'], 
ship at Towanda with David Wilmot In and on one occasion made use of a bodyguard 

the course of this partnership Wilmot’s political and was bound over to keep the peace. During 
fortunes received a temporary check in 1850 these sessions he was also active in defeating 
when the more conservative Democrats put up a various schemes of speculators and in urging the 
candidate in opposition. In order to prevent a creation of new territories. When secession 
split in the party these two opponents agreed to cleared the House of the Southern members, the 
withdraw in favor of a third man whom Wilmot Republicans at length could initiate a program, 
should name. Grow was the man and he took his and when the special session of the war Congress 
seat forthwith in the Thirty-second Congress, as came together in July 1861, Galusha Grow was 
its youngest member. elected speaker. During his term in this office 

His frontier experiences had made him famil- he had the pleasure of seeing the homestead 
iar with the exactions of land-speculators and measure for which he had so long labored en- 
the sufferings of the frontiersmen from their ra- acted into law. This was the crowning event in 
pacity. Also, his study of Blackstone had im- his career, for the Pennsylvania legislature had 
pressed him with the doctrine that occupation rearranged the congressional districts so that he 
and use provided the only valid claim to the now lived in a Democratic stronghold, and he 
ownership of land. In Congress, therefore, he was defeated for reelection in«the disastrous year 
manifested immediate interest in the question of 1862. 

the public lands. His first set speech was on the For thirty years he spent his time striving in- 
subject of man's right to the soil, and he joined effectually to return to politics in the face of 
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Cameron’s hostility. He was a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention in 1864, 1884, 
and 1892, served as chairman of the state com- 
mittee in the late sixties, and in the Hayes Ad- 
ministration declined the Russian mission. He 
was active in various business enterprises, lum- 
ber, oil, and railroads, even going to Texas for 
four years as president of the Houston & Great 
Northern Railroad (1871-75). Finally he did 
succeed in coming back to political prominence. 
In 1893 William Lilly, congressman-at-large 
from Pennsylvania, died, and as Grow’s biog- 
rapher says, “Through the accident of Quay be- 
ing in Florida, tarpon fishing, the organization 
did not promptly give orders to crush him” (p. 
279), and Grow was elected. He served through 
four Congresses as a picturesque veteran, still 
actively interested in extending homestead legis- 
lation and acquiring new territory ; he was a veri- 
table Nestor in the House. Upon his retirement 
in 1903 Andrew Carnegie placed him upon his 
pension list and he went back to Glenwood to 
think over the past and dictate his memoirs. A 
frontiersman, he had labored earnestly to destroy 
the frontier and provide opportunity for indi- 
viduals to develop the resources of the nation. 

[J. T. DuBois and Gertrude S. Mathews, Calusha 
A. Grow (1917), partially drawn from Crow’s fragmen- 
tary autobiography ; Cong. Globe, 32-37 Cong., Cong. 
Record, 53-57 Cong. ; speech on the homestead ques- 
tion, delivered Mar. 30, 1852, in the Globe, 32 Cong., 

Sess., App., pp. 424-28 ; G. M. Stephenson, The Po- 
litical Hist, of the Public Lands, 1840-62 (1917) ; Ed- 
win Maxey, “Galusha A. Grow, Father of the Home- 
stead Bill,” Overland Monthly, July 1908; Who's Who 
in America, 1906-07; Pub. Ledger (Phila.), Apr. i, 
' 907-1 R.F.N. 

CyRUBE, BERNHARD ADAM (June 24, 
1715-Mar. 20, 1808), Moravian missionary, was 
born in Thiiringen at Walschleben near Erfurt 
and was educated in his native village and at 
Jena. Entering the Moravian ministry in 1740, 
he served some small congregations in Holland 
and taught in the seminary at Lindheim. He was 
sent to Pennsylvania in the spring of 1748, was 
a teacher at Bethlehem for several years, and 
then volunteered for work among the Indians. 
In January 1752 he took up his quarters at 
Meniolagomeka, a village west of Wind Gap in 
what is now Monroe County. There his clumsi- 
ness in wielding an axe nearly cost him a leg, 
and for weeks he lay in his hut with a board for 
a bed and a wooden bowl for a pillow. Mean- 
while he held daily meetings for the Indians and 
studied the Delaware language. After six months 
he was transferred to the mission at Shamokin. 
In the summer of 1753 he visited the Indian vil- 
lages along the west branch of the Susquehanna 
and in the Wyoming Valley. In the autumn of 
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1753 be conducted a party of settlers from Beth- 
lehem to the recently acquired Wachovia Tract 
in North Carolina. Returning to Bethlehem the 
next spring, he married and was assigned to the 
mission at Gnadenhiitten. On the evening of 
Nov. 24, 1755, hostile Indians burned his mis- 
sion station on Mahoning Creek and massacred 
eleven of the occupants. Grube and his converts 
fled to Bethlehem, where he remained for two 
3'ears. During 1758-60 he had charge of the 
mission at Pachgatgoch near Kent, Litchfield 
County, Conn. In October 1760 he was put in 
charge of the station at Wechquetanc on Head’s 
Creek in Monroe County, Pa. There he con- 
ducted all his services in the Delaware language 
and wrote his Dcllawaerisches Gesang-Buchlein 
(1763) and Evangelien-Hannonie in die Dela- 

zvare Sprache Ubersetst (1763), which were 
printed at Friedensthal by John Brandmiller, 
the Swiss clergyman-printer (see Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, vol. VI, 
no, 2, 1882, pp. 249-50 and W. J. Hinke, Life 
and Letters of the Rev, John Philip Boehm, 
1916, pp. 127-29). At the outbreak in 1763 of 
Pontiac's War Grube and his Indian followers 
found their lives in jeopardy. Every one hated 
them, the whites being even more murderous 
than the savage Indians. Boarding up his chapel 
and huts, he retreated to Nazareth with his con- 
verts, later to Bethlehem, and thence to Phila- 
delphia, where he stood a virtual state of siege, 
the “Paxton Boys” threatening to invade the 
town and kill the Indians, and the citizens them- 
selves unfriendly. Grube comported himself with 
bravery and tact and found a powerful friend in 
Benjamin Franklin. From 1765 until 1785 he 
was pastor at Lititz in Lancaster County. His 
wife died here in 177b, and two years later he 
married again. He officiated at the marriage of 
John Heckewelder [q.v.'] July 4, 1780, in Ohio 
and at that of David Zeisberger [q.z/.] June 4, 
1781, at Lititz. For short periods he ministered 
to congregations near Nazareth, in Philadelphia, 
at Paulin’s Kill, Warren County, N. J., and at 
Emaus, Lehigh County, Pa. Honored as one of 
the patriarchs of his church, he lived his last 
years at Bethlehem and on his ninety-first birth- 
day tramped, staff in hand, the ten miles to Naza- 
reth to spend the day with old friends who had 
shared his labors among the Indians. 

[G. H. Loskiel, Hist, of the Mission of the United 
Brethren among the Indians in North America (Lon- 
don, 1794), transl. by C. I. La Trobe ; Edmund De 
Schweinitz, Life and Times of David Zeisberger 
(1870); “A Missionary’s Tour to Shamokin and the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna, 1753,” Pa. Mag. of 
Hist, and Biog., Oct. 1915; “Diarium einer Reise von 
Bethlehem, Pa., nach Bethabara, N. C., von Oct. 8 bis 
Nov. 23, 1753," ed. by W. J. Hinke, German-American 
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Annals, Aug,, Sept., 1905, and Jan. 1906; Records of 
the Moravians^ in N. C. (4 vols., 1922-30), ed. by 
Adelaide L. Fries; J. W. Jordan, “Biog. Sketch of Rev. 
B. A. Grube/' Pa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Apr, 1901, 
with direction to MSS. ; Oswald Seidensticker, The 
first Century of German Printing in America, 1728- 
(1893).] G.H.G. 

GRUENING, EMIL (Oct. 2, 1842-May 30, 

pioneer ophthalmologist and otologist, 
teacher, scholar, was born in Hohensalza, East 
Prussia, the son of Moritz and Bertha (Thorner) 
Gruening. He was an earnest student and at 
the time of his graduation from the Gymnasium 
intended to become a teacher. In 1862 he emi- 
grated to the United States, mainly because he 
detested Prussianism and militarism and the then 
impending compulsory service. He secured pu- 
pils in private families, teaching the classics and 
foreign languages, then, upon the advice of Dr. 
Willard Parker he matriculated in 1864 

at the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
New York. A year later he enlisted in the 7th 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry and participated 
in the battle of Hatcher’s Run and the siege of 
Petersburg. He was also present at Appomat- 
tox at the surrender of General Lee. Honorably 
discharged, he resumed his studies, graduating 
from the medical school in 1867. He then spent 
three years in post-graduate work in London, 
Paris, and Berlin, under such masters as Von 
Graefe, Virchow, and Langenbeck. Returning 
to New York in 1870, he was appointed to the 
staff of the Ophthalmic and Aural Institute. 
Later he became personal assistant to Dr. Her- 
mann Knapp, who was chief surgeon there. 

In 1878 Gruening was appointed ophthalmic 
surgeon to the New York Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary, where he served for thirty-four years. The 
following year he began a twenty-five year ser- 
vice at the Mt. Sinai Hospital, and in 1880 he 
began a twenty-four year connection with the 
German (Lenox Hill) Hospital, serving them 
also as otologist. He was professor of ophthal- 
mology at the New York Polyclinic Hospital 
for thirteen years. He was an active member 
of the national medical societies and had the 
unique honor of serving as chairman of both the 
American Ophthalmological and the American 
Otological societies. His contributions to medi- 
cal literature represented important original in- 
vestigations in the field of his specialty. To the 
System of Diseases of the Eye, edited by W. F. 
Norris and C. A, Oliver, he contributed the 
chapter on “Wounds and Injuries of the Eyeball 
and its Appendages’* (vol. Ill, 1898). He was 
one of the first to describe, and to operate suc- 
cessfully upon, brain abscess of otitic origin 
(“Two Cases of Otitic Brain Abscess; Opera- 
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tion; Recovery,” Mt. Sinai Hospital Reports, 
vol. II, 1900), and was also one of the first to 
call attention to the danger of blindness due 
to the use of wood alcohol (“Methyl Alcohol 
Amblyopia,” Archives of Ophthalmology, July 
1910). 

His research upon the relation of ocular symp- 
toms in nose affections, as well as his work upon 
the mastoid, its diagnosis and cure, were genuine 
contributions to medical science and aided in the 
development of the infant specialty of otology. 
He was a skilful operator and devised many new 
instruments for surgical use. He was also a 
thorough diagnostician and an ideal teacher and 
leader of men. Apart from his profession he was 
passionately fond of music, able in the criticism 
of art, and devotedly attached to his family and 
the education of his children. His death oc- 
curred at his home in New York City. He had 
married, in 1874, Rose Fridenberg, who died in 
1876. In 1880 he was married to her sister, 
Phebe, who with four daughters and one son 
survived him. 

[W. B. Marple, article in Trans. Am. Ophthalmol. 
Soc., vol. XIV (1915) ; W. H. Wilmer, article in Arch, 
of Ophthalmol., vol. XLIII (1914) ; Am. Jour, of Oph- 
thalmol., June 1914; Laryngoscope, June 1914; Annals 
of Otol., Rhinol., and Laryngol., June 1914; N. Y. 
Times, May 31, 1914.] E. M— r. 

GRUNDY, FELIX (Sept, ii, 1777-Dec. 19, 

1840), criminal lawyer, jurist, politician, was 
the youngest son of George Grundy who emi- 
grated from England and settled upon the frontier 
of Virginia. In 1779 the family removed to 
Pennsylvania, but in the following year they 
migrated once more, settling this time in central 
Kentucky. Here the boy received his meager 
education. He was instructed first by his mother, 
and then by Dr. James Priestly at the Bards- 
town Academy. In order to fit himself for his 
career, he studied law under George Nicholas 
and was admitted to the Kentucky bar in 1797 
at the age of twenty. Two years later he was 
elected a member of the convention which was 
called to remodel the constitution of the state. 
His capable service in this body opened before 
him a political career, and for some years there- 
after he sat in the legislature of Kentucky. It 
was as a member of this body in 1802 that he 
opposed and the yet unheralded Henry Clay sup- 
ported the chartering of a banking corporation. 

In 1806 the ambitious young politician was ap- 
pointed to an associate justiceship on the state 
supreme court of errors and appeals. He was 
almost immediately promoted to the chief jus- 
ticeship, but finding the salary inadequate to 
supply his needs, he resigned in 1807 and moved 
to Nashville, Tenn., resolved to devote his time 
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to the practice of his profession in a growing 
community where he would be free from political 
encumbrances. His reputation had preceded him 
to his new home and he soon came to be regard- 
ed as the most skilful criminal lawyer of the 
Southwest. It was said at one time that out of 
165 capital cases which he had defended, only 
one execution took place. This success was the 
result of finesse rather than of legal learning. 
He would depend upon others to work up the 
cases in which he was concerned, devoting his 
own time and attention to the jury. His manner 
was genial and his bearing distinguished. He 
knew how to flatter by condescension and to im- 
press by his eloquence, and as a master of pathos 
he could move juries to tears. A science in his 
hands became an art, and the gallows was often 
cheated of its due (J. C. Guild, Old Times in 
Tennessee, 1878, pp. 293-99). 

Once having engaged in politics, Grundy was 
unable to steer clear of the alluring diversion, 
and in i8n, with war clouds lowering, he per- 
mitted himself to be elected to Congress. In 1813 
he was reelected, and during these two terms, as 
a member of the committee on foreign affairs, he 
took a leading part in bringing on and sustaining 
the struggle with England. From 1815 to 1819 
he abstained from office; but the appalling panic 
of the latter year called him again before the 
people, and he was elected to a seat in the state 
legislature. In earlier times he had been a cham- 
pion of relief laws in Kentucky ; he now became 
the champion of relief in Tennessee, fostering a 
state-owned “bank’* or loan office, the object of 
which was to extend the credit of the govern- 
ment to the debtors in order to enable them to 
discharge their obligations. In this he was un- 
successfully opposed by Andrew Jackson, yet 
this bid for popularity did not win for him the 
dominant position in local politics which he 
doubtless sought. Jackson read his hand, and 
though the two men were often afterward asso- 
ciated in politics, they were never intimate. 
Grundy presently had to accept Jackson’s lead- 
ership, and Jackson was forced to accept Grun- 
dy’s support (T. P. Abernethy, “Andrew Jack- 
son and the Rise of Southwestern Democracy,” 
in the American Historical Review, October 

1927, pp. 66-67). 

For six years Grundy served in the legislature, 
for two years he withdrew from public life, and 
then in 1827 he ran for Congress in Jackson’s 
home district. He now received the open sup- 
port of “Old Hickory” against John Bell, but he 
lost the race. This misfortune was requited as 
soon as Jackson became president in 1829. On 
the transfer of John H. Eaton from the Senate 
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to the cabinet, Grundy was selected to fill the 
vacancy in the Senate (T. P. Abernethy, “The 
Origin of the Whig Party in Tennessee,” in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March 
1926, pp. 506-08). As a member of this body he 
took an active part in the nullification contro- 
versy of 1832. Having always professed state- 
rights principles, he now manifested considerable 
sympathy with the stand taken by the South 
Carolinians ; but when Jackson’s position became 
clear, he subsided and tried to smooth over all 
apparent differences between himself and his 
chief. In 1833 his term expired and Jackson at- 
tempted to secure the seat for Eaton, who had 
resigned from the cabinet as a result of the storm 
created by the marriage of the latter to Peggy 
O’Neill. Tennessee resented the action of the 
President in the matter, and Grundy was re- 
elected after a bitter struggle. In spite of these 
facts, he never ceased to be a supporter of the 
administration. In 1838 he resigned from the 
Senate to accept the attorney-generalship in Van 
Buren’s cabinet. It is notable that Jackson had 
never conferred office upon the most distin- 
guished Tennessean enlisted under his banner. 
In 1839 Grundy was again elected to the Senate, 
and he gave up his cabinet post in order to accept 
the place. He died in 1840 and was buried in 
Nashville. Early in life he had married Ann P, 
Rogers, of Kentucky. He was devoted to his 
family and to his home. As a respected citizen, 
he was always scrupulously careful of the con- 
ventionalities and proprieties of society as he 
found it. 

[The best brief accounts of Grundy's career are to 
be found in J. W. Caldwell, Sketches of the Dench and 
Bar of Tenn. (1898), pp. 53-60 ; and in the U. S. Mag. 
and Democratic Rev., Oct. 1838. Other sources include 
W. W. Clayton, Hist, of Davidson County, Tcnn. 
(1880), pp. 100-02; and J. M. Bright, An Oration on 
the Life, Character, and Pub. Services of the Hon. Felix 
Grundy (1859).] j. P. A. 

GUE, BENJAMIN F. (Dec. 25, 1828-June i, 

1904), lieutenant-governor of Iowa, journalist, 
historical writer, the eldest son of John and 
Catherine (Gurney) Gue, was born in Greene 
County, N. Y. His father was of French and 
his mother of English descent. In 1834 his par- 
ents removed to a farm near Farmington, in On- 
tario County, where he grew to manhood. His 
higher education was limited to two terms in the 
Canandaigua and West Bloomfield academies. 
When the family left the farm and separated in 
1851, Benjamin went back to his native county 
where he taught school for one term. Caught by 
the spirit of the westward movement, he decided 
to go to the new state of Iowa and after a jour- 
ney of three weeks he arrived at Davenport, Mar. 
22, 1852. On a quarter section of land, in the 
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northwest corner of Scott County, on Rock 
Creek, he and a younger brother began farming 
with a plow, a wagon, and a team of horses. 
They prospered, bought more land, and soon each 
possessed a farm of his own. On Nov. 12, 1855, 
Benjamin was married to Elizabeth R. Parker, 
a young woman who had been teaching school in 
the vicinity. 

Although his parents were Friends, Gue be- 
came an active Unitarian, helped to establish the 
First Unitarian Church of Des Moines, and was 
one of the founders of the Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation. From his Quaker abolitionist parents 
he early acquired a deep interest in the anti- 
slavery movement. It was this interest that drew 
him into politics and led him to serve as a dele- 
gate to the convention that met in Iowa City in 
February 1856 to organize the Republican party 
in Iowa. In 1857 he was elected to a seat in the 
lower house of the General Assembly, to which 
position he was reelected in 1859. ^he legis- 
lature he took a leading interest in legislation 
for the establishment and support of the Iowa 
State Agricultural College (now the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture). Later (1866) he served 
as president of the board of trustees of this in- 
stitution, and in the face of considerable oppo- 
sition he secured the admission of women on an 
equality with men. In 1861 he was elected to a 
seat in the Iowa Senate, which place he held 
through two regular sessions and one extra 
session. President Lincoln appointed him post- 
master at Fort Dodge in 1864; and in 1865 he 
was elected to the office of lieutenant-governor. 

Gue began his journalistic career in 1864 as 
editor and publisher of the Fort Dodge Repub- 
lican which he soon rechristened the Iowa North- 
West, Republicanism, temperance, and woman*s 
suffrage were the outstanding policies of his pa- 
per. In 1871 he assumed editorial control of the 
Iowa Homestead at Des Moines, and for a few 
months he was chief editor of the Daily State 
Journal. At this point his newspaper work was 
interrupted by his appointment (December 1872) 
to the office of United States pension agent for 
Iowa by President Grant. Eight years later he 
and his son acquired the Iowa Homestead by 
purchase. During this period of his editorship 
of the paper he took part in the Greenback move- 
ment and in 1883 indorsed every plank in the 
party's platform except the one ^‘arraigning the 
republican party" (Des Moines Iowa Tribune, 
July 18, 1883). The latter part of his life he de- 
voted to the writing of biographical and his- 
torical sketches which were printed in the An- 
nals of Iowa and in the year before his death 
he published in four volumes a History of Iowa 
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from the Earliest T imes to the Beginning of the 
Twentieth Century, designed to be “a cyclopedia 
of general information pertaining to Iowa.” He 
died at Des Moines in his seventy-sixth year. 

[Cue's Hist, of Iowa, vol. IV, pp. E. H. 

Stiles, Recollections and Sketches of Notable Lawyers 
and Pub. Men of Iowa (1916) ; C. R. Tuttle and D. S. 
Durrie, An Illustrated Hist, of the State of Iowa 
(1876); Johnson Brigham, article in the Annals of 
Iowa, July 1904; Pioneer Lawmakers* Asso. of Iowa. 
Reunion of 1904 (1904); Reg. and Leader (Des 
Moines), June 2 , 1904, Jan. 2 , 1910. Gue had no mid- 
dle name; he simply adopted an initial.] B.F. S. 

GUfiRIN, ANNE-THERfiSE (Oct. 2, 1798- 

May 14, 1856), in religion Mother Theodore, 
educator, foundress of the Sisters of Providence 

I 

of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, was born 
in Stables, C6tes-du-Nord, France. Her father, 
Laurent Guerin, was a naval officer in the ser- 
vice of Napoleon and was killed by brigands near 
Avignon while returning on furlough just be- 
fore the Russian campaign. Her mother, Isa- 
belle LeFevre, was a member of a family of the 
lesser nobility. She attended a private school in 
Stables and later continued her education under 
a tutor. In 1823 she entered the community of 
the Sisters of Providence at Ruille-sur-Loir, 
founded by Abbe Jacques Dujarie in 1806. As 
Sister Theodore, she showed unmistakable signs 
of her aptitude for the religious life and the work 
of education. Immediately upon taking her vows 
she was appointed superior of the establishment 
at Rennes. After ten years at Rennes, she was 
transferred to Soulaines, where she received 
medallion decorations for the excellence of her 
teaching. There also she pursued a four years' 
course in medicine and pharmacy under the noted 
Lecacheur, a course which proved invaluable in 
her later labors. 

In answer to an appeal made to the community 
at Ruille-sur-Loir, by Rt. Rev. Celestine de la 
Hailandiere, Bishop of Vincennes, Ind., for sis- 
ters for his diocese, six sisters with Mother 
Theodore as superior set out for America on 
July 26, 1840. After many hardships, delays, 
and disappointments, the little company arrived 
at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods on Get. 22. Here 
in the wilderness she established the first acad- 
emy for young women in the state, chartered in 
1846 with powers to confer academic honors and 
degrees. Upon her death in 1856, she left behind 
her an institution securely founded, a growing 
community, a flourishing academy, and a number 
of thriving schools in various towns of Indiana. 
Mother Theodore was not only an educator, but 
an organizer of extraordinary ability. Her ex- 
tensive correspondence with ecclesiastics, na- 
tional and local authorities, her carefully kept 
diaries, annals, and journals of travel, are rich 
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sources of information for the biographer and 
the historian. And in addition to her rare in- 
tellectual qualities, she possessed a deep spiritual 
nature, a masterful power of training religious 
educators, and the soul of a missionary. 

{Life and Life-Work of Mother Theodore Guerin 
(1904); Clementine de la Corbiniere, The Life and 
Letters of Sister St. Francis Xavier (1917); manu- 
script annals of the community of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, manuscript memoirs of Mother Mary Cecilia ; 
Mother Theodore’s diary, journals of travel, and cor- 
respondence.] T- 


GUERNSEY, EGBERT (July 8, 1823-Sept. 

^ 9 f ^903), physician, the son of John Guernsey 
and Amanda Crosby, was born at Litchfield, 
Conn., and was descended from superior Puritan 
stock. He received his education at Phillips An- 
dover Academy and then taught school for a 
time. In 1843 he was in Europe and on his re- 
turn began the study of medicine under Valen- 
tine Mott in the medical department of the 
University of the City of New York. During 
his undergraduate period he served as city editor 
of the Evening Mirror under N. P. Willis and 
G. P. Morris and also worked as a drug clerk to 
gain some practical experience with pharmacy. 
After his graduation in 1846 he worked for a 
time as manager of a large drug firm and then 


opened an office at Williamsburg, now part of 
Brooklyn, where he secured the appointment of 
city physician. He was one of the founders, in 
^848, of the Williamsburg Times (later the 
Brooklyn Daily Times) and edited it for eigh- 
teen months. During this period he also pub- 
lished two elementary school histories of the 
United States which were extensively used as 
textbooks. As a result of overwork he suffered 
a breakdown and gave up his career for the time 
being to live quietly at Fishkill on the Hudson, 

established a summer home. In 
I 50, IS health restored, he reentered practice, 
IS time in New York City, and began to adopt 

uT ° u r practices of homeopathy, 

although he never formally abandoned the old 

school of medicine and resorted apparently to the 

f\X^ ? r" customary remedies 

flailed to benefit his patient. Owing to the ethics 

rnit obliged to fraternize with 

colleagues who made use of homeopathic reme- 

dies. Perhaps it was because he could face both 

ays that he became phenomenally successful as 
a practitioner. 
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^ the Friendless, Guer 

fhe tid Practu 

8:iven simply as D 

inestic Practice, which went through successi 
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editions and was translated into French, Ger- 
man, Danish, and Spanish. It was followed two 
years later by the Gentleman's Handbook of 
Homoeopathy, a small manual designed especial- 
ly for travelers. In 1861 he was made professor 
of materia medica in the New York Homoeopathic 
Medical College and in 1864 he was given the 
chair of theory and practice which he resigned 
in 1867. From 1864 to 1868 he was surgeon of 
the 6th New York Regiment. In 1870 he estab- 
lished the Western Dispensary, known later as 
the Guernsey Maternity Hospital, which finally 
merged with the Hahnemann Hospital. He re- 
sumed his journalistic activities in 1873 with the 
establishment of the Medical Union, a journal 
which appeared later as the New York Journal 
of Homevopathy, the Homoeopathic Times, and 
the Medical Times, and which up to the time of 
Guernsey’s death had published thirty-one vol- 
umes. In 1877 Guernsey was the chief instru- 
ment in turning the Inebriate Asylum on Ward’s 
Island into the Metropolitan Hospital and was 
president of its medical board until his death. 
He was also one of the founders of the Union 
League Club of New York, the Homoeopathic 
State Insane Asylum at Middletown, N. Y., and 
several homeopathic training schools for nurses. 
He was a man of huge bulk and in the latter part 
of his life suffered from organic heart disease, 
yet he kept active almost to the end of his life! 
His character and personality are said to have 
been memorialized in Bret Harte’s tale, The Man 
Whose Yoke Was Not Easy, and higher praise 
could hardly be awarded. One of his ambitions, 
as shown by the files of the Medical Times, was 
to bring the homeopathic sect into greater' har- 
mony with the main body of practitioners, but he 
confessed that in this crusade he fell between 
two stools, sharing the fate of many peace-mak- 
ers. Nevertheless, he must be credited in part 
for improving the relations between the two 
groups. In 1848 Guernsey was married to Sarah 

Lefferts Schenck, but of their five children only 
one survived him. 

[E. Cleave, Biog. Cyc. of Homoeopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons (1873); Who’s Who in America, 1903— 

05 ; the Medtc. Times, Oct., Dec. 1903 ; Brooklyn Times. 
Sept. 19, 1903; N. Y. Times, Sept. 20, 1903.] £ p 

GUESS, GEORGE [See Sequoyah, 1770- 

1843]- 

GUFFEY, JAMES McCLURG (Jan. 19, 

1839-Mar. 20, 1930), oil producer, was born in 
Sewickley township, Westmoreland County, Pa., 
seventh of the nine children of Alexander and 
Jane (Campbell) Guffey. His father, an opera- 
tor of salt works and an early user of natural 
gas, was a descendant of William Guffey who 
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came to Pennsylvania in 1738 and twenty years 
later was a member of the pioneer English set- 
tlement in Westmoreland County. James went 
to the “Old Sulphur Springs'* school and worked 
on his father’s farm. Later he attended the Iron 
City Commercial College, a pioneer commercial 
school in Pittsburgh. At the age of eighteen he 
entered the office of the superintendent of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railway at Louisville, 
Ky., as a clerk. He was next employed by the 
Adams Express Company in Nashville, Tenn. 
In 1872 he returned to Pennsylvania and became 
a salesman of oil-well machinery and supplies at 
St. Petersburg in Clarion County for the Gibbs 
& Sterrett Company. This work gave him a 
large acquaintance in the newly developed oil 
regions and taught him a great deal about oil and 
its future possibilities. He accordingly leased 
land and began to drill. In 1875 he went to the 
Bradford oil region where later the town of Guf- 
fey in McKean County was named for him. 

In 1880, together with John H. Galey, he or- 
ganized the firm of Guffey & Galey, for twenty- 
five years one of the most courageous firms in oil 
history. He settled at Titusville, drilling the 
famous Matthews and Lucas gushers — ^the latter 
with a daily capacity of eighty thousand barrels. 
With Galey he opened pools in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia; at one time they were the 
largest producers in the former state and oper- 
ated in every oil-producing center. Guffey him- 
self became one of the largest, if not the largest, 
individual landowner, producer, and operator in 
the United States. The firm’s rich Kansas hold- 
ings, consisting of 243,000 acres under lease, 
were transferred to the Forest Oil Company, 
then a Standard Oil subsidiary. An additional 
holding of a million and a half acres in the same 
state was never developed. The Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Company purchased the Texas holdings 
of Guffey & Galey and became one of the largest 
producers in that region. The partners organized 
another firm, the J. M. Guffey Petroleum Com- 
pany with a capital of $15,000,000, for the pur- 
pose of building the first pipe lines and refinery 
in the South Texas region. This company later 
became a valuable part of the Gulf Refining 
Company. In 1900 the firm held a blanket lease 
on 186,000 acres of the Osage nation in the In- 
dian Territory which it later sold for $1,250,000 
to T. N. Barnsdall. Among the famous pools as- 
sociated with the names of Guffey and Galey 
were the Spindletop in Texas, the Coalings in 
California, the Sand Fork and the Kyle in West 
Virginia, and the McDonald in Pennsylvania. 

The kindred fields of gas and coal also won 
Guffey’s interest. In 1883 he turned his atten- 
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tion to the newly discovered natural-gas territory 
in the Pittsburgh district and opened up many 
fields. He became vice-president of the West- 
moreland & Cambria Natural Gas Company 
and of the Wheeling Natural Gas Company; 
president of the Southwest Natural Gas Com- 
pany, Bellevue Natural Gas Company, and the 
United Fuel Gas Company — all pioneers. He 
also had gold- and silver-mining interests in 
Idaho, mining and real-estate holdings in Colo- 
rado, Florida, Nova Scotia, and coal lands in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Although 
singularly successful in oil, because of his real- 
estate holdings he was hard hit in the panic of 
1907. His friend Galey, who was in Alaska 
when the disaster befell him, came to his rescue 
to the best of his ability and although rated a 
multi-millionaire at the time, he died, as did 
Guffey, a relatively poor man. 

Guffey’s other great interest was in the field 
of politics. He began his long period of service 
in the Democratic party at the age of twenty- 
seven as city clerk in Pithole City, a small oil 
town in Venango County. In 1878 he made an 
unsuccessful race for Congress, but thereafter 
sought no office, refusing the nomination for 
governor of Pennsylvania in 1898. In 1897, 
however, he was elected by the state committee 
as a member of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and he held this important office from 
1898 to 1908 and from 1912 onward. He op- 
posed William Jennings Bryan in the latter’s 
third campaign for the presidential nomination, 
and as a delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention at St Louis in 1904 helped to nomi- 
nate Judge Alton B. Parker. He was also op- 
posed to the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. 
In his own state he was highly esteemed as an 
adviser and observer, and served for eight years 
on Gov. Pattison’s staff. 

Guffey was married in 1887 to Nancy Eliza- 
beth Cook. They had one child, a daughter. Out- 
living most of his contemporaries, he was known 
to the younger generation of men in the oil, gas, 
and coal fields as a personality endowed with 
traditions rather than as a person ; and he stood 
for them as the ideal of pioneer daring and at- 
tainment. 

lOil and Gas Jour. (Tulsa, Okla.), Mar. 27, 1930; 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
and Pittsburgh Press, Mar. 20, 1930; Who's Who in 
Pa. (1908) ; Hist, of Pittsburgh and Environs (1922), 
IV, 301-02 ; Hist, of Westmoreland County, Pa. (1906), 
vol. Ill ; Sam Hudson, Pa. and its Public Men (1909) ; 

J. W. Jordan, Encyc. of Pa. Biog., vol. VIII (i9*7)d 

A. I. 

GUGGENHEIM, DANIEL (July 9. 1856- 

Sept. 28, 1930), capitalist and philanthropist, 
second of the seven sons of Meyer Guggenheim 
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[q.v.l, was born in Philadelphia. He had en- 
tered high school when in 1873 his father, having 
formed a firm for the manufacture and impor- 
tation of Swiss embroideries, sent Daniel and his 
older brother to Switzerland to study the busi- 
ness and act as his deputies in the factory at St. 
Gall. Daniel remained in Switzerland for eleven 
years, learning a good deal about the current 
methods of mercantile management in Europe. 
Returning to the United States in 1884, he found 
that the Guggenheim money was rapidly being 
deflected from laces and embroideries to copper 
mining and smelting, and every son was needed 
to help establish the new business and liquidate 
the old. He took his place easily as the outstand- 
ing personality and business intelligence among 
the seven sons and traveled about with his father 
from one plant to another, assisting him in the 
general supervision of the properties. The Gug- 
genheim strategy — the integration of smelting 
and refining with exploration for and control of 
the sources of supply, and the establishing of in- 
timate financial relations with producers — was to 
no small degree the product of Daniel’s planning. 
It was chiefly due to him also that a consolidation 
with the “Smelting Trust” was effected in 1901 
on terms which left to the Guggenheim brothers 
thecontrol of the reorganized American Smelting 
& Refining Company. As chairman of the board 
of directors of this company or as president, un- 
til 1919, Daniel Guggenheim was its guiding 
head during the two decades when it spanned the 
American continent from Alaska to Chile and 
extended its operations to Africa; and in the 
third decade of the century, while he was not the 
active head of the company, his influence was 
still dominant. He was also the head of or a 
director in the ganglion of miscellaneous cor- 


porations which, in the Guggenheim plan . 
operation, clustered about the central enterpri' 

among others the Guggenheim Exploratic 

Company, the American Smelters Security Con 

pany, the Chile Copper Company and the Uta 
Copper Company. 

His policy was a continuation of that whic 
the firm of M. Guggenheim’s Sons had found 5 
successful. More and more, however, the trer 
of the firm was to combine mining operatior 
with processing under a single control. Large] 
instrumental in this result was the Guggenheii 
system of forming exploration companies in var 
ous parts of the world, to examine mining pro] 
crties for possible exploitation. The mining su 
vey was elevated to a crucial position in t\ 
sphere of operations, and no money was spare 
in hiring competent engineers for it. Once e^ 
ploitation was determined upon, the Guggenheii 
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method was rapid and bold. Huge sums were 
spent in overcoming engineering obstacles. In 
1912 a “mountain of copper” in Alaska, whose 
potentialities were considered staggering, was 
made accessible by building a railroad over a 
moving glacier and hauling the cumbersome 
machinery and the ore over it ; in Chile, at Ran- 
caqua in 1908, Chuquicamata in 1911, and later 
at Potrerillos, huge deposits of low-grade copper 
ore were finally treated after difficult engineer- 
ing obstacles were met; the Chuquicamata mine 
was eighty miles from the sea, at an elevation of 
9,500 feet, forty-five miles from a water supply 
and eighty-five from a source of power. Even 
more important than these engineering feats was 
the Guggenheim policy of ruthlessly replacing 
old production methods and technological proc- 
esses by new ones. They aimed at mass produc- 
tion, and thus often utilized ore of low-grade 
content which previous methods had found un- 
profitable. The supremacy of the Chilean fields 
in the nitrate industry was challenged in the 
post-war period by the synthetic process de- 
veloped during the War. Guggenheim enterprise 
entered in 1924, however, acquired control of 
several large English and Chilean companies, 
discarded the old Shanks process and replaced it 
with a process involving electric shovels, large 
concrete tanks, mechanical refrigeration and cen- 
trifugal driers, thus making the 8% rather than 
the 16% ores marginal, cutting labor and fuel 
costs about 7 S%> and rendering possible com- 
petition with the synthetic producers. There was 
also a skilful financial reorganization of the ni- 
trate industry; the Chile Nitrate Company was 
formed to absorb the large number of individual 
producers, and the Chilean government, in return 
for removing the export tax on nitrate, was given 
50% of the stock. 

The international scope of his operations and 
the success of the industrial reorganizations he 
effected gave color and dash to Daniel Guggen- 
heim’s career. Although he was not primarily a 
banker or promoter and in the main restricted 
his operations to mining and metallurgy, he was 
one of the foremost representatives of American 
industrial imperialism. He developed tin mines 
in Bolivia, gold mines in the Yukon regions, dia- 
mond fields in the Belgian Congo and Angola, 
copper mines in Alaska, Utah, and Chile, nitrate 
fields in Chile, and rubber plantations in the Bel- 
gian Congo. Smelting and refining plants were 
scattered not only over the United States but also 
close to the mines abroad. Often the success of 
his operations affected the prosperity of foreign 
countries, even the stability of governments. His 
rule over his enterprises was absolute, but it was 
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that of a benevolent monarch. He continued his 
father's tradition of scrupulous adherence to 
business ethics, and the episode of the repayment 
in 1906 of losses to the extent of $1,500,000 
which had been incurred by outside investors on 
the strength of Guggenheim participation in a 
Canadian mining venture, has become a part of 
the folklore of Wall Street. Toward his em- 
ployees his attitude was a liberal and well- 
meaning paternalism. His avowed labor creed 
included the passing of social legislation (unem- 
ployment, sickness and old age insurance) by the 
agreement of organized labor and organized capi- 
tal, and through a similar concord of capital and 
labor the legislative enactment of industrial de- 
mocracy including profit-sharing, but with the 
reservation that the bonuses be given the em- 
ployees in lump sums at the end of the year, so 
that they might be saved and not squandered. 
Testimony before the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations in igiSt under the ques- 
tioning of the commissioners, revealed, however, 
certain discrepancies between his creed and his 
policy. He knew very little about actual labor 
conditions in his plants, not even the approxi- 
mate wage rate ; he was an adherent of the open 
shop and individual bargaining; he had not in- 
stituted any of the industrial-democracy features 
in his own plants. Nevertheless, his attitude 
toward labor was undoubtedly liberal for his day. 
He continued also the tradition his father had 
set with regard to charity and philanthropy. 
Many of his charities were anonymous. Among 
his philanthropies that received notice were the 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
"to promote through charitable and benevolent 
activities the well-being of mankind throughout 
the world" ; the subsidizing of free band concerts 
in New York City ; and the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics. The 
last-named fund, aggregating four or five mil- 
lion dollars, did much to shift the emphasis in 
aviation from stunt flights to the development of 
safe and unsensational flying, and thus to make 
passenger traffic safe and commercially feasible. 
Guggenheim was married on July 22, 1884, to 
Florence Schloss. They had three children. He 
was a member of Congregation Emanu-El, in 
New York, and for many years a trustee. As he 
neared the age of seventy, he gradually turned 
over the management of his affairs to the young- 
er of his two sons, and in his seventy-fifth year 
he died at "Hempstead House," his country home 
near Port Washington, Long Island. 

[E. P. Lyle, in Hampton*s Mag., Feb.-Apr. 1910 ; F. 
E. Richter, *‘The Copper-Mining Industry in the U. S.,*' 
Quark Jour, of Econ., Feb., Aug. 1927; Fortune, July 
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1930; Liberty, Nov. 8 , 1930; Bull. Pan-American 
Unton, June 1929 ; Time, July 28, 1930 ; “Report of the 
U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations” (ii vols., 
1916), Sen. Doc. No. 41$, 64 Cong., i Sess., vol. VIII ; 
and Annals Am. Acad. Pol. and Social Sci., May 1915 ; 
Commonweal, Nov. 13, 1929, p. 34; Y. Times, Sept. 
^ 9 , 1930.] M.L. 

GUGGENHEIM, MEYER (Feb. i, 182^- 

Mar. 15, 1905), financier, was born in Langnau, 
Switzerland, the son of Simon Guggenheim. He 
came to the United States at nineteen, meeting 
and courting on the long voyage his future wife, 
Barbara Myers. It is said that he started his 
career by selling shoelaces on the streets of 
Philadelphia, and then engaged in small mer- 
chandising of various sorts. He manufactured 
stove-polish and lye, then set up a store selling 
coffee, spices and other commodities for the 
housewife ; finally he invested in railroad stock. 
Twenty-five years of persistent business effort, 
in which his acquisitive and inquisitive faculties 
were happily blended, led in 1872 to the estab- 
lishment of the firm of Guggenheim & Pulaski, 
importing chiefly Swiss embroideries. The firm 
was reorganized in 1881 as M. Guggenheim’s 
Sons, and the four eldest sons, grown to ma- 
turity, were taken into the business. It was part 
of the Guggenheim scheme of things that each 
son was to be carefully prepared by education 
and apprenticeship for his role in the firm — a 
process that created eventually one of the most 
integrated dynastic enterprises American busi- 
ness has seen. 

In 1887 a sudden change occurred in Meyer 
Guggenheim's career which destined his three 
younger sons to an apprenticeship in smelting 
instead of embroideries and caused even the first 
four ultimately to transfer their allegiance to the 
new enterprise. Through some friends in Phila- 
delphia who owned two Colorado mines — the 
"A. Y." and the “Minnie" — and wished to sell 
them, he grew interested in copper mining. He 
sent one of his younger sons, Benjamin, to Lead- 
ville to investigate the mines and Benjamin re- 
ported them to be full of water. Guggenheim 
then made the trip himself. Although the little 
man from Philadelphia, with the long whiskers 
parted in the middle, was ridiculed by the hard- 
ened veterans of mining, he decided to venture 
his money. After that decision he was led by the 
peculiar logic of one commitment after another 
to throw his entire fortune into mining ventures. 

It required but a short time to convince him, 
however, that although speculative profits might 
lurk somewhere in a mining bonanza, the field 
for certain profits and systematic factory organi- 
zation lay not in the mining but in the processing 
of metals. Most of the profits of mining, he felt* 
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went to the smelters. He bought $80,000 worth 
of stock in the Globe Smelter and put his sixth 
son, Simon, to work at sixty dollars a month as 
a time-keeper on the slag dumps to learn the 
business. In 1888 with Edward R. Holden, one 
of the Globe partners, he formed the Philadel- 
phia Smelting & Refining Company, and built a 
smelter at Pueblo, Colo., at a cost of $1,250,000. 
His quick intelligence saw that while competition 
among smelters for the American ores was 
severe, the whole product of the Mexican mines, 
which had to pay heavy freight charges to be 
shipped to Colorado, could be captured by build- 
ing a plant in Mexico. In 1891 he sent his son 
William to Monterey to build the second Gug- 
genheim smelter and the first complete silver- 
lead smelter in Mexico, and three years later he 
built another at Aguascalientes, fitting out both 
plants with a considerable array of welfare de- 
vices for the employees. Still dissatisfied be- 
cause of his dependence on the process of refin- 
ing, he built a refinery at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
placing his son Benjamin in charge. He had by 
this time become so deeply involved in the metal- 
lurgical industries that he gave up the impor- 
tation and merchandising of embroideries and 
threw all his resources into his new venture. At 
an age when most men are planning to retire he 
found himself at the height of his powers. To 
his abilities must be added, as perhaps his chief 
resource, the possession of seven sons whom he 
had trained in business tactics and on whom he 
could rely — a resource which enabled him to 
adapt the measure of personal control inherent 
in individual enterprise to the demands of large- 
scale enterprise and industrial integration. 

The fall in the value of silver in 1893 led to a 
tightening of conditions in the smelting industry 
and the formation of the American Smelting & 
Refining Company. As one of the leaders of the 
industry Guggenheim had been invited to join 
the consolidation. He had refused, not* so much 
from public-spirited scruples against a “trust,” 
as from his unwillingness to surrender that di- 
rect equivalence between one's business abili- 
ties and one s profits that constitutes the psycho- 
logical basis of individual enterprise. He would 
not merge his efforts with those of a trust unless 
he could control it. His demands for control 
seemed unreasonable, and since they were un- 
conditional the American Smelting & Refining 
Company, when it was formed in 1899 among 
eighteen of the largest smelting and refining 
plants of the country, did not include the Gug- 
genheims. In fact, they were the only company 
of first importance not included. Guggenheim's 
decision was crucial, since his defeat in the com- 
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petitive struggle with the Trust would mean ab- 
sorption on the conqueror's terms. The struggle 
that followed brought out every bit of business 
wisdom that he and his sons possessed. The 
Guggenheim strategy was to make alliances with 
the mine-operators, a measure indispensable to 
a smelting company if it would keep its plants 
supplied with enough ore for economical proc- 
essing. The execution of this strategy was con- 
siderably aided by the inherent suspicion which 
the fact of trusthood cast upon the Trust from 
the very start and which it was not very success- 
ful in allaying. Guggenheim capitalized immedi- 
ately every slip that the Trust made in its rela- 
tions with the public. When the Trust lowered 
the price that it paid the mine operators for the 
gold content of the ore from twenty dollars an 
ounce to nineteen, Guggenheim offered twenty 
and eventually forced his competitors to follow 
suit When Colorado passed an eight-hour law 
and the Trust closed down some of its plants as 
a result, Guggenlieim ran his under the new 
arrangement, although the old conditions were 
later restored. He helped mine owners over fi- 
nancial difficulties, giving them loans or advances 
or subscribing to their stock. He managed thus 
to obtain their friendship and eventually their 
contracts. Any mine operator disgruntled at the 
treatment accorded him by the Smelter Trust 
found the Guggenheims ready to take over his 
contract. The most important act of the Guggen- 
heims in entrenching themselves permanently in 
the control of sources of ore supply, however, 
was the formation in 1899 of the Guggen- 
heim Exploration Company. This new company 
served a unique function, combining in itself the 
characteristics of prospector, engineer, promot- 
er, and financial backer. Every new discovery 
of ore in any part of the world brought a Gug- 
genheim representative to the spot, ready to fin- 
ish the prospecting, construct the engineering 
works, or manage a flotation of stock. 

Through these means the Guggenheims were 
so successful in capturing more than their pro - 
portionate share of the ore supply for smelting 
that the Trust finally surrendered in 1901. It 
offered to absorb the Guggenheim properties 
under such terms that control by the Guggen- 
heims was assured. It paid them $45,200,000 in 
stock, which was worth $36,000,000 in market 
valuation. To effect this it increased its own 
capital stock from $65,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
The purchase on the market of additional stock 
to the nominal value of $6,000,000 gave the Gug- 
genheims control of the company. One of the 
sons, Daniel [q.z'.], became chairman of the 
executive committee and another a member; 
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four of them sat on the board of directors. Meyer 
Guggenheim had accomplished his work and 
had founded his dynasty securely. His sons, 
under the leadership of Daniel, carried on in the 
management of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company the business strategy they had 
learned from him, and followed also his exam- 
ple of philanthropy in aiding the hospitals and 
charities of Philadelphia and New York. His 
death occurred in his seventy-eighth year, at 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

[E. P. Lyle, in Hampton's Mag., Feb.-Apr. 1910, the 
source for subsequent articles in periodicals ; Fortune, 
July 1930; Liberty, Nov. 8, 1930; F. E. Richter, “The 
Copper-Mining Industry in the U. S.,” Quart. Jour, of 
Econ., Feb., Aug. 1927 ; W. R. Ingalls, Lead and Zinc 
in the U. S. (1908) ; “Capital and Labor Employed in 
the Mining Industry/’ Report of the Industrial Com~ 
mission, XII (1901), esp. 294-305, giving the testi- 
mony of the manager of the Guggenheims* Pueblo 
smelter; obituaries in Am. Hebrew, Mar. 24, 1905; 
N. Y. Herald, Mar. 17, 1905.] M.L, 

GUIGNAS, LOUIS IGNACE [See Guignas, 
Michel, 1681-1752]. 

GUIGNAS, MICHEL (Jan. 22, i68i-Feb. 6, 

1752), missionary to the Sioux Indians, was a 
native of Aquitaine, where he was born at Con- 
dom in the diocese of Auch. At the age of twen- 
ty-one he entered the Jesuit order and in 1716 
was sent to reinforce the mission work in New 
France, which was languishing for lack of new 
men. After a year's initiation into the difficul- 
ties of labor among the Indians, Guignas was 
sent to the mission at Mackinac, the entrepot for 
the western fur trade and the rendezvous of trad- 
ers and Indians from all the northern regions. 
One large tribe had never been reached, that of 
the Sioux, on the headwaters of the Mississippi. 
In 1727 it was determined by the governor of 
New France to found a post and a mission in 
this region and Guignas was one of the two mis- 
sionaries chosen for this difficult task. Careful 
preparations were made for the voyage and 
the missionaries were furnished with astronom- 
ical instruments to take observations. Leaving 
Mackinac Aug. i, 1727, the expedition passed 
to the Mississippi by the well-known Fox-Wis- 
consin route and ascending the great river, built 
Fort Beauharnois on the northwest side of Lake 
Pepin, near the present Frontenac, Minn. The 
missionaries named their mission St. Michel 
Archange. Guignas was the diarist of the ex- 
pedition and described the adventures of the 
party with a lively pen {Collections of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, XVII, 22-28). 
The mext year the garrison was obliged to evacu- 
ate the fort because of a French invasion of the 
Fox country. On Oct. 15, 1728, Guignas and 
several of the officers and soldiers were captured 
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below the Wisconsin River and kept prisoners 
for five months during which time they had 
“much to suffer and everything to fear.” Finally 
Guignas escaped to the Illinois country and re- 
cuperated among his brethren at the Kaskaskia 
mission. Nothing daunted by this experience, he 
again accepted an appointment to the Sioux 
country in 1731 when Godefroy de Linctot went 
to restore the Sioux post. For five years the 
garrison remained at Fort Trempealeau in Wis- 
consin, so remote that in 1735 Guignas's col- 
leagues wrote that he had not been heard from 
for so long it was feared he had been captured 
and burned. In 1736 the fort was removed to 
Lake Pepin where Father Guignas had a notable 
garden. From here he and the French garrison 
were driven the next year by a revolt of the 
Sioux; they retreated by way of Lake Superior 
to Mackinac. 

After all these adventures Guignas in 1740 re- 
tired to Quebec where he spent the remainder 
of his life, acting as prefect in 1749. Naturally 
gentle, he showed uncommon courage in danger, 
not for a brief moment, but over long periods of 
time. He was influential with the Indians, who 
respected him for his bravery and good sense. 
He did not make many converts among the 
Sioux, however. His chief ministration was to 
the soldiers and officers of his posts, who, dis- 
tant from civilization, appreciated the cultured 
presence, good advice, and restraining influence 
of the missionary. 

[The chief sources for Guignas's career are the no- 
tices in The Jesuit Relations (R. G. Thwaites's ed., vol. 
LXVIII, 1900, p. 329). The French documents in Wis. 
Hist. Colls., vol. XVII (1906), throw light on his Sioux 
e.xperience. See also L. P. Kellogg, “Fort Beauhar- 
nois/’ in Minn. Hist., Sept. 1927. J. G. Shea, in Early 
Voyages up and down the Mississippi (1861), says he 
signed his name Louis Ignace ; the Jesuit Records, how- 
ever, mention him as Michel.] L P K 

GUILD, CURTIS (Jan. 13, 1827-Mar. 12, 
1911), journalist, author, born in Boston, Mass., 
was the 'son of Curtis and Charlotte Louisa 
(Hodges) Guild and was descended directly 
from John Guild who emigrated from England 
to Massachusetts in 1636 and settled in Dedham. 
His father, who was graduated from Harvard 
in 1822, had been a prosperous merchant but un- 
derwent business reverses ; consequently the son, 
after being prepared at English High School, 
could not enter college, but became a clerk in the 
shipping house of Barnard, Adams & Company. 
At twenty he joined the staff of the Boston Jour- 
nal, transferring in 1849 to the Evening Travel- 
ler, where he was admitted to partnership in 
1856. He had meanwhile become a contributor 
to the Knickerbocker Magazine. He showed 
himself to be an enterprising journalist and de- 
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vised, among’ other things, a display bulletin for 
his paper. In 1857 he effected a merger of the 
Boston Evening Traveller, the Boston Daily At- 
las, the Daily Evening Telegraph, and the Bos- 
ton Chronicle under the name of the Boston 
Morning Traveller ^nd Evening Traveller, with 
Samuel Bowles [q.v.] as editor-in-chief. The 
enterprise was short-lived, however. Bowles left 
after a few months and in 1858 the project failed, 
leaving Guild saddled with debts. On Jan. i, 
1859, he reestablished himself as the manager 
and editor-in-chief of the Commercial Bulletin, 
which he described as “a most sensational nov- 
elty, giving tabulated stock quotations, reports 
of markets, and general banking news. It was 
immediately successful and at various periods 
was enlarged until it grew to be an influential 
paper. Guild remained with it until 1898 and 
came to be recognized as an authority of na- 
tional reputation on financial matters. His light- 
er journalistic ventures appeared in book form. 
Over the Ocean ( 1869) was a compilation of let- 
ters which he wrote for the Bulletin during a 
European trip in 1867. It was followed by 
Abroad Again (1877) ; Britons and Muscovites 
(1888), dealing with experiences in Russia; A 
Chat about Celebrities (1897) ; and a volume of 
verse, From Sunrise to Sunset (1894). 

^ Guild was well known in Boston as an antiqua- 
rian. He organized the Bostonian Society in 
1881, was for many years its president, and was 
a leader in movements for the preservation of 
such institutions as the old State House and its 
Common. Familiar with local history, he had 
a store of quaint anecdotes and entertaining rem- 
iniscences and was a felicitous raconteur. The 
legend under his portrait in the Bostonian So- 
ciety aptly states: "He loved his Boston as few 
men do.** He collected books, especially first 
editions, and was a member and president of the 
Club of Odd Volumes. He was also a member 
of the New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety and of the Authors* Club of Boston. He 
was married, on Sept. 22, 1858, to Sarah C. 
Cobb, daughter of David W. and Abby (Crock- 
er) Cobb, and grand-daughter of Gen. David 
Cobb, one of Washington*s aides. He had two 
sons, Curtis [7.7/.] and Courtenay, both gradu- 
ates of Harvard. Guild was a courtly gentle- 
man, tactful, dignified, and witty, with a pride 
m his native city and a keen sense of public duty. 


Bostonian Soc., 

^ ^ Bng. Hist, and Geneal. Reg., supp. 

Hernht M Transcript and Boston 

loTi l Commercial Bull., Mar. i8, 

C.M.F. 



GUILD, CURTIS (Feb. 2, i86a-Apr. 6, 1915), 

governor of Massachusetts, soldier, was born in 
Boston, Mass., the son of Curtis [q.v.] and Sarah 
Crocker (Cobb) Guild, He was educated at 
Miss Lewis’s School, in Roxbury, the Chauncy 
Hall School, and at Harvard College, where he 
graduated with highest honors in 1881. He had 
served as class orator as well as editor of the 
Crimson and the Lampoon. After a tour of Eu- 
rope, he went through every department of the 
Commercial Bulletin, the financial newspaper 
founded by his father, and was made a partner in 
1884. In 1902, upon the death of his uncle, he 
became the sole owner and editor. Having been 
an officer in the Harvard Rifle Corps, in 1891 
he joined Troop A of the Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Militia and was elected second lieutenant 
May 7, 1895. In 1897 he was appointed to the 
staff of Gov. Roger W’olcott with the rank of 
brigadier-general. On the day after the blow- 
ing up of the Maine (Feb. 15, 1898), Guild filed 
his name as a volunteer in the expected war with 
Spain and was shortly sent by the Governor on a 
special mission to Washington to ascertain what 
was to be required of Massachusetts. In April, 
after the declaration of war, he became adju- 
tant of the 6th Cavalry, with the rank of first 
lieutenant, and was promoted lieutenant-colonel 
and inspector-general, VH Army Corps, later 
being made inspector-general of the Department 
of Havana. In these capacities he inaugurated 
a system of weekly inspection reports, helped 
break up the "fever camp** at Miami, Fla., pre- 
pared camp sites at Savannah, Ga., and reformed 
slaughter-house practices in Flavana. His rec- 
ord won him the commendation of the inspector- 
general of the army and of the War Department. 

Guild entered politics as president of the Re- 
publican State Convention in 1895. He was a 
delegate-at-large to the Republican National 
Convention of 1896, was made one of its vice- 
presidents, and was active in securing a gold 
plank in the platform. He was a campaign 
speaker in both 1896 and 1900 and was founder 
and first president of the Massachusetts Repub- 
lican Club in 1901. He was elected, Nov. 4, 
1902, lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts on 
the ticket with John L. Bates. In 1905 he was 
elected governor by a plurality of 22,558 votes 
and was reelected for two additional terms. As 
governor he interested himself in labor legisla- 
tion, especially in behalf of women and children, 
and urged measures providing for the better san- 
itation and ventilation of factories, a hospital for 
the feeble-minded, and new laws for the insane. 

It has been authoritatively stated that he ini- 
tiated more legislation than any previous gov- 
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ernor, and he unquestionably brought about 
many reforms. In 1908 he received seventy-five 
votes for the Republican nomination for vice- 
president. In 1910 he was sent by appointment 
of President Taft as special ambassador to the 
Mexican Centennial, and, on July 21, 1911, as 
ambassador to Russia. He retired to private life 

after the inauguration of President 
Woodrow Wilson. He had married, on June i, 
1892, Charlotte Howe Johnson, of Boston. In 
1908 he was made a Grand Officer of the Crown 
of Italy in recognition of legislation effected by 
him for the protection of immigrants from fraud- 
ulent bankers, and in 1909 the University of 
Geneva, at its 350th Jubilee, gave him the de- 
gree of S.T.D. for “services in the promotion of 
public morality.” He also received the Grand 
Cordon of the Order of St. Alexander Nevski 
from the Czar of Russia. Guild was a member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars, the Order of Foreign 
Wars, the Sons of the American Revolution, 
and was an occasional contributor to magazines. 
He was one of the most efficient and popular 
governors in the history of Massachusetts. 

[Wm. R. Thayer, memoirs in Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., 
vol. L and Harvard Grads.* Mag., June 1915; 

Twenty’Fifth Anniversary Report . , . of the Class of 
1881 of Harvard Coll. (1906) ; Chas. Burleigh, Geneal. 
and Hist, of the Guild, Guile, and Gile Family (1887) ; 
Who's Who in America, 1914-15; Boston Transcript, 
Apr. 7, 1915; Commercial Bull., Apr. 10, 1915.] 

C.M.F. 

GUILD, REUBEN ALDRIDGE (May 4, 

1822-May 13, 1899), librarian, was born in West 
Dedham, Mass., the second of the eleven chil- 
dren of Reuben and Olive (Morse) Guild, and 
the sixth in descent from John Guild, who emi- 
grated from England to Massachusetts in 1636 
and settled in Dedham. His father began life as 
a blacksmith and became a carriage maker, pro- 
prietor of a livery stable and omnibus line, un- 
dertaker, and superintendent of the village ceme- 
tery. For forty years a deacon of the Unitarian 
church, he yielded at the age of eighty-four to 
the Baptist principles of his children and was 
rebaptized by immersion in the Great Pond at 
Dedham. The younger Guild's first employment 
was in a variety store opposite his home. Later 
he was clerk for two years in a Boston drygoods 
house, attended academies in Wrentham and 
Worcester, and, since his teachers had all hap- 
pened to be Brown graduates, entered Brown 
University. Upon his graduation in 1847 he 
was appointed assistant librarian and was pro- 
moted the next March to librarian in succession 
to his former teacher, Charles Coffin Jewett, 
who had been called to the Smithsonian Insti- 
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tution. Guild was already as deeply rooted in 
Brown University as his ancestors had been in 
Dedham. Knowing himself settled for life, he 
married Jane Clifford Hunt on Dec. 17, 1849. 
By giving readers free access to the shelves, then 
an almost unheard-of procedure, he did his full 
share to make Brown a nursery of scholars. He 
took a prominent part in the Librarians' Con- 
vention of 1853 ^**d was one of the founders in 
1876 of the American Library Association. His 
Librarian s Manual ( 1858) was a standard work 
for many years. In the autumn of 1877 he trav- 
eled in England and Scotland. One of the mem- 
orable days of his life was Feb, 16, 1878, when 
the new University Library, made possible by 
the bequest of John Carter Brown, was dedicated. 
The next morning he solemnly carried a hand- 
some copy of Bagster's Polyglot Bible from the 
old library and deposited it as Book One on 
Shelf One in Alcove One of the new building. 
Subsequently, he catalogued almost unassisted 
the 48,000 volumes housed there. The warm 
friend of all Brown men, he was secretary for 
fifteen years of the alumni association. For seven 
years he served as a member of the common 
council of Providence and for fifteen years as 
a member and secretary of the school committee. 
He grew learned in the history of the Univer- 
sity and of the state in which it is the chief in- 
stitution of higher education. For the Publica- 
tions of the Narragansett Club he wrote “A Bio- 
graphical Introduction to the Writings of Roger 
Williams” (i sen, vol. I, 1866) and edited “Let- 
ter of John Cotton, and Roger Williams’s Reply” 
(Ibid.), and Williams’s “Queries of Highest 
Consideration” (Ibid., vol. II, 1867). He was 
also editor of Literary and Theological Ad- 
dresses of Alva Woods (1868) and William R. 
Staples’s Rhode Island in the Continental Con- 
gress (1870), and author of Life, Times, and 
Correspondence of James Manning (1864). 
History of Brown University (1867), History 
of St, John's Commandery (1875), Chaplain 
Smith and the Baptists; or. Life, Journals, Let- 
ters, and Addresses of the Rev. Hesekiah Smith, 
D.D, (1885), Early History of Brown Univer- 
sity, 1756-1791 (1897), and of numerous his- 
torical and biographical sketches. He was ac- 
tive in the work of the Baptist church. He con- 
tinued to live in Providence after his retirement 
in 1893. his death in his seventy-eighth year 
he was survived by his wife and four of his six 
children. 

[Chas. Burleigh, Geneal. and Hist, of the Guild, 
Guile, and Gile Family (1887) ; Biog. Cyc. of Repre- 
sentative Men of R. I. (1881) ; Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., 
n.s., XIII (1900), 126-30; Hist. Cat. Brown Univ. 
1764-1904 (1905) ; Memories of Brown (1909), ed. by 
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R. P. Brown and others; W. C. Bronson, Hist, of 
Brown Univ. 1764-1914 (1914); Providence Daily 
Jour., May 15, 1899.] G.H.G. 

GUILFORD, NATHAN (July 19, 1786-Dec. 
18, 1854), Ohio educator, the eldest son of Dr. 
Jonas and Lydia (Hobbs) Guilford, was born 
in Spencer, Worcester County, Mass. He was 
descended from William Guilford Who emi- 
grated to America about 1648 and settled first 
in Massachusetts. He attended Leicester Acad- 
emy, graduated in 1812 from Yale College, and 
after graduation conducted for a few months a 
classical school in Worcester. He then entered 
the law office of Francis Blake of Worcester 
with the intention of fitting himself for the legal 
profession. In the fall of 1814 he moved to Lex- 
ington, Ky., and during the next year and a half 
devoted part of his time to teaching. Two years 
later, while residing in Alexandria, Ky., he 
formed a law partnership with Amos Kendall 
They decided to establish themselves in 
Georgetown, Ky., but in November of that year 
fi8i6) Kendall was compelled to withdraw on 
account of his newspaper and other political ac- 
tivities. Guilford moved to Cincinnati, passed 
the bar examination in December 1816, and be- 
gan to practise. On Aug. 29, 1819, he was mar- 
ried to Eliza Wheeler Farnsworth of Wood- 
stock, Vt. His interest in education led him to 
join with Samuel Lewis and others in advocat- 
ing free education. In order to advance his 
ideas Guilford and his brother George estab- 
lished a publishing house with which he was 
actively associated until about 1840. He also 
edited for seven years (1818-25) an education- 
al almanac under the pseudonym of Solomon 
Thrifty. In addition to the usual information 
found in such works, Solomon Thrifty’s Almanac 
contained on each page some statement empha- 
sizing the value of education and the need of 
public schools in Ohio. 

During the winter of 1821-22, Gov. Allen 
Trimble appointed seven commissioners to de- 
vise and report upon a common-school plan for 
Ohio. Although Guilford was appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee he refused to cooperate with 
the other members on the ground that their plans 
were inadequate. Instead in 1822 he published 
A Letter on Free Education urging the estab- 
lishment of schools supported by general taxa- 
tion. Since the Assembly was unwilling to risk 
advanced legislation, an appeal was made to the 
people and in 1824 Guilford was elected to the 
state Senate on this platform. With the assist- 
ance of Ephraim Cutler of Marietta, he guided 
the legislature in its authorization, Feb. 5, 1825, 
of an assessment for educational purposes, of 
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one-half mill on the value of all taxable property, 
despite the strenuous opposition to the law by the 
larger tax payers of Cincinnati, the proprietors 
of private schools, and by the group it was espe- 
cially designed to assist, namely, the poorer 
classes whose children were known as charity 
students. He then devoted himself to the pro- 
motion of legislation for the erection of the free 
public schools of Cincinnati and in February 
1829 succeeded in securing the passage of such 
a law. The schools were placed under the con- 
trol of a board of trustees, later called the board 
of education. The earliest meetings of the board 
were held in Guilford’s home and he served as 
a member until his resignation, July 1832. 

Compelled by his educational activities to 
withdraw gradually from the practice of law, 
Guilford devoted more attention as a publisher 
to the improvement of school textbooks. In 
1831 he brought out The Western Spelling Book, 
styled “an Improvement on the American Spell- 
ing Book, by Noah Webster’’; and in 1836 he 
published The Juvenile Arithmetic, which was 
extensively used. Later, from 1843 to 1847, 
he was the owner and editor of the Cincinnati 
Daily Atlas, a Whig journal. In 1850 a special 
act of the legislature authorized the election by 
popular vote of a superintendent of public schools 
for Cincinnati. Guilford was elected and held 
office from April 1850 until June 1852 with an 
annual salary of five hundred dollars. In his 
first report he recommended a revision of the 
textbooks and the classification of schools, and 
\ugorously attacked the verbatim recitation and 
the strict disciplinary methods then in vogue. 

1 hough he was a man of great kindness he was 
said to be a confirmed deist and lost his position 
as a result of an argument which arose over the 
question of the use of the Bible in the schools, 
n 1854 he was elected city magistrate and was 
holding that office at the time of his death. 

cif 'voi vw!n of Yale 

Schoo r Tf /• Shotwell. Hist, of the 

(1872), ed. by Wm. Stickney ; Nathan 

iSoS) • America (p. p. 

Guilford, Guilford GencaL (ioi8) • Cin- 
cmnat, Gazelle, Dec. 20. 1854.] R. C. McG. 

guiney, LOUISE IMOGEN (Jan. 7, 1861- 

Nov 2, 1920), essayist, poet, was born in the 
Koxbury section of Boston, the only child of 
Batrick Robert and Janet Margaret (Doyle) 
Guiney, and was of Irish, Scottish, and Eng- 
lish ancestry. Her father, born Jan. 15, 1835, at 
Parkstown, County Tipperary, was a lawyer 
with literary tastes. As an officer of the 9th 
Massachusetts Infantry he took part in thirty- 



six battles of the Civil War, was wounded des- 
perately at the Wilderness, and was mustered 
out a brigadier-general by brevet with his health 
permanently shattered. Removing his hat one 
March day in 1877, he knelt in the street, crossed 
himself, and died, leaving his daughter an im- 
perishable image of a brave and noble soul. The 
memory of him moulded her character, his re- 
ligious devotion strengthening her devotion, his 
poetic aspirations flowering in her lyrics, his 
valor transmuted in her into a spiritual heroism 
that sustained her through a life of privation and 
disappointment. Upon her graduation in 1879 
from Elmhurst, the convent school of the Order 
of the Sacred Heart in Providence, R. I., she re- 
turned home to eke out her mother's slender re- 
sources by hack writing and research. Her first 
book of verse, Songs at the Start (1884), and 
her first essays, collected in Goose Quill Papers 
(1885), brought her friends in Boston literary 
circles, and thereafter she wrote fairly steadily 
and from time to time brought out a small vol- 
ume of essays or lyrics. Though steadfastly 
loyal to Hazlitt and Tennyson, her first models, 
she found in Cavalier England her country of 
the mind, and in its poetry and biography she 
became ultimately as learned as any one of her 
generation. Her own best work — minor, but true 
and exquisite — is to be found in A Little English 
Gallery (1894), studies of Lady Danvers, Henry 
Vaughan, George Farquhar, Topham Beauclerk, 
Bennet Langton, and William Hazlitt, precise in 
scholarship and opulent in sympathy ; in Patrins 
(1897; 1901), the most carefully wrought of her 
familiar essays; and in Happy Ending (1909; 
enlarged edition, 1927), which contains all of 
her verse that, after years of revision, she was 
willing to preserve. She was postmistress of 
Auburndale, Mass., 1894-97, l^^ter found em- 
ployment in the catalogue division of the Boston 
Public Library. Two visits to England had made 
her long for the time when she might live there, 
and in 1901 the opportunity came. Thereafter 
her home was in Oxford and her days divided, 
rather unequally, between laborious study in 
the Bodleian Library and foot tours along the 
Thames or into the Cotswolds. Life so ordered 
was grateful to her, for she “loved grubbing for 
facts” (Letters, II, 246) ; her letters to her nu- 
merous friends are cheerful and even gay; but 
deafness, which had begun in her young woman- 
hood, grew steadily oppressive ; during the war 
years she found it increasingly difficult to live ; 
her practice of stinting herself of food and coals 
in order to buy precious books told ultimately on 
her health. She experienced, too, the pain of 
seeing some beloved projects anticipated by the 
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publications of luckier scholars. Her two most 
ambitious undertakings, a biographical and crit- 
ical study of Henry Vaughan and a great an- 
thology of Catholic poets from Sir Thomas More 
to Alexander Pope, enriched by elaborate bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notes, remained 
incomplete at her death, which occurred at Chip- 
ping Campden, Gloucestershire, after an illness 
of several weeks. She was buried in Wolvercote 
Cemetery near Oxford. 

[See Alice Brown, Louise Imogen Guiney (1921); 
E. M. Tenison, “A Bibliography of L. I. Guiney/’ 
Bookman^s Jour., Dec. 1922, Jan. and Mar. 1923, and 
Louise Imogen Guiney: Her Life and Works 
igeo (1923) : Letters of Louise Imogen Guiney (2 vols., 
1926), ed. by Grace Guiney ; numerous unpublished let- 
ters, 1883-1908, and holographs of her poems in Louise 
Chandler Moulton Papers (Lib. of Cong., MSS. Div.) ; 
“Letters to Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement K. Shorter) 
and to Mr. Shorter,” ed. by Michael Earls, S. J., Book- 
man, Apr. and Aug. 1922, Feb. 1923 (including some 
not repub. by Grace Guiney) ; “Letters from Oxford,” 
Commonweal, May 7, 14, 1930 ; J. B. Rittenhouse, “The 
Charm of L. I. Guiney,” Bookman, Feb. 1921 ; Kath- 
erine Bregy, chap, in Poets and Pilgrims (1925) ; Ed- 
mund Gosse, “A Belated Cavalier,” Silhouettes Oo^s) ; 
Grace Guiney, “L. I. Guiney : A Comment and Some 
Letters,” Catholic World, Aug. 1925 ; Sister M. Agnes 
Alma, “American Ideals and L. 1 . Guiney,” Ibid., Aug. 
1928. For her father see also: F. B. Heitman, Hist. 
Reg. and Diet. U. S. Army (1903); Boston Tran- 
script, Mar. 22, 1877; J. B. Cullen, The Story of the 
Irish in Boston (rev. ed., 1893).] G. H.G. 

GUITERAS, JUAN (Jan. 4, i8S2-Oct. 28, 

1925), physician, was born in Matanzas, Cuba, 
to Eusebio Guiteras and Josefa (Gener, both from 
families prominent in Cuba's struggle for in- 
dependence. He received his early education at 
the Colegio La Empresa in Matanzas, directed 
by his uncle, Antonio Guiteras. Following his 
graduation in 1867, he took up the study of medi- 
cine first at the University of Havana and then 
at the University of Pennsylvania where he ob- 
tained his degree of M.D. in 1873. After an in- 
terneship in the Philadelphia Hospital, he was 
appointed to the attending staff of that hospital 
and pursued the practice of medicine for the fol- 
lowing six years. In 1879 he was designated 
by the United States government as a member 
of the Havana Yellow Fever Commission. This 
commission was headed by Dr. Stanford Chaille 
of New Orleans and included Maj. George M. 
Sternberg \_q.v.'] of the army. One of the charges 
put upon the commission was a study of the pa- 
thology of yellow fever and this work was as- 
signed to Guiteras. In 1880 he entered the Ma- 
rine Hospital Service, in which he served up to 
1889, reaching the grade of past-assistant sur- 
geon. During 1884-88 he held the chair of clin- 
ical medicine in the Medical School of South 
Carolina and in 1889 he was appointed to the 
chair of pathology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, holding this position until his return to 
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Cuba in 1899. During the Cuban war for inde- 
pendence (1895) he headed the Revolutionary 
Committee, in Philadelphia, and his home and 
his purse were open to his needy compatriots. 
Following the outbreak of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War he went to Cuba as acting assistant sur- 
geon attached to the staff of General Shafter, 
and in this capacity participated in the Santiago 
campaign. After the occupation of Havana by 
the American troops he was assigned to the Las 
Animas hospital where all cases of yellow fever 
were treated. He was designated a member of 
a board for the diagnosis of the disease, on which 
he was associated with Maj. W. C. Gorgas [q.v.l 
of the army, Dr. Carlos J. Finlay and Dr. 

Antonio Albertini. This duty brought him into 
intimate contact with the army board, headed 
by Maj. Walter Reed which was engaged 

in experimental work upon the transmission of 
yellow fever. The finding of that board that the 
disease was transmitted by a mosquito now 
classed in the genus Acdes^ was confirmed by 
Guiteras the following year through independent 
experiments conducted at Las Animas. Follow- 
ing the methods of the Reed board he succeeded 
in producing the disease in eight subjects, un- 
happily with three deaths. Coincident with this 
work he was carrying out investigations upon 
the feasibility of immunization by a vaccine. It 
took but a short time to show that vaccination 
was not applicable to prevention of this disease. 

In 1900 he was appointed professor of pathology 
and tropical medicine in the University of Ha- 
vana, a position which he filled for over twenty 
years. The Palma government, with due regard 
to his talents, named him a member of the Higher 
Board of Health and director of Las Animas 
hospital. He was director of public health in 
Cuba from 1909 to 1921 and president of the 
National Board of Health and secretary of Pub- 
lic Health and Charities from 1921 to the time 
of his death. In 1916 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the yellow-fever commission of the Inter- 
national Health Board of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

Guiteras made many valuable contributions to 
die knowledge of tropical medicine. He is cred- 
ited with being the first to discover the presence 
of the Filaria bancrofti in the United States and 
^ hookworm disease, yaws, and chappa in Cuba. 
He wrote the first adequate description of the 
last-mentioned disease {Chappa: Acropatia Mu- 
tilante, 1904). After his notable work in con- 
firmation of the mosquito transmission of yellow 
fever, his principal contribution to the knowl- 
edge of that disease was his recognition of the 
great importance of infantile cases. He pointed 
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out the frequency of the disease in young chib 
dren and the part these cases played in maintain- 
ing its endemicity and in producing immunity 
to the disease in the adult population of Havana. 
Among the many Cuban and American medical 
societies to which he belonged were the Ameri- 
can Academy of Public Health and the Associa- 
tion of American Physicians. He wrote exten- 
sively for medical periodicals, his earlier con- 
tributions being mainly on the subject of yellow 
fever. His later writings covered a variety of 
subjects relating to public health and tropical 
medicine. He founded La Rcvista de Medicina 
Tropical in 1900 and acted as editor until 1906. 
He was married on May 5, 1883, to Dolores 
Gener of Alatanzas, which was his home at the 


time of his death. 

[Biographical sketches in: Rev. Med. Ciibaua (Ha- 

’ Sanidad y Beneficia (Havana), 1921 ; 
l^hos IVho in America, 1922-23; VV. B. Parker. Cn- 
bans of Today (1919) ; obituaries in: Jour. Am. Medic 
Asso., Nov. 7, 192s ; Lancet (London), Nov. 21 1925 • 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health, Feb. 1926; Outlook, Nov. ii’, 
1925; N. y. Times, Oct. 29, 30, 1925.] J M P 


GULICK, JOHN THOMAS (Mar. 13, 1832- 

Apr. 14, 1923), missionary, naturalist, writer on 
evolution, the son of Rev. Peter Johnson and 
Fanny Hinckley (Thomas) Gulick, and the 
brother of Luther Halsey Gulick, 1828-1891 
was born at Waimea, Kauai, Hawaiian 
Islands, where his father was one of the early 
American missionaries. The son attended Puna- 
hou Academy, Honolulu, and the preparatory 
department of the University of the City of 
New York. For a short time in 1849-50 he was 
a miner in California. He continued his educa- 
tion at Williams College, graduating in 1859, 
and then studied at the Union Theological Sem- 
mary, 1859-61. In 1862 he went to Japan. At 

anagawa, near Tokyo, he supported himself by 
photography and school teaching, at the same 
tune trying to induce the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions to begin 
work there. In 1864 he was appointed by the 
Board missionary to Peking, and the following 
year he was transferred to Kalgan, North China, 
a post he occupied until 1875. He then returned 
to Japan where he continued his work in the 
mission field, especially in Kobe and Osaka, un- 
til 1899. Returning to the United States, he 
spent the years from 1900 to 1905 at Oberlin, 
Ohio, where he studied problems relating to 
evolution and elaborated his most extensive work 
on that subject for the press. 

Gulick's attention had been directed to evolu' 
tion as early as 1851 and 1852, when he was en- 
gaged in collecting species of AchatinellidcB or 
land-snails on the island of Oahu, and he soon 
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became widely known as a student of this group 
through his descriptions of many new Hawaiian 
species. His first evolutionary contribution, *'On 
the Variation of Species as Related to their Geo- 
graphical Distribution, Illustrated by the Acha- 
tinellinae,” appeared in Nature, July i8, 1872. 
This was followed by “Diversity of Evolution 
under one set of External Conditions,” published 
in the Journal of the Linnean Society (London, 
vol. XI, 1873). Other essays on the formation 
of species through isolation and segregation fol- 
lowed, and the results of these studies concerning 
the factors of organic evolution were published 
from time to time in Nature, the American Jour- 
nal of Science, and in the Proceedings of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. 

Gulick held that nearly all evolution, as we 
now observe it, is divergent, through the influ- 
ence of segregation. Portions of his theory of 
divergence were published in London in the Lin- 
nean Society’s Journal (vol. XX, 1890), and in 
the United States in the annual report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1891. But the full- 
est exposition of this hypothesis is given in his 
contribution : Evolution, Racial and Habitudinal, 
issued by the Carnegie Institution (Publication 
No. 25, 1905). According to David Starr Jor- 
dan {Science, post) he was, in the details of his 
work, far ahead of his time. Even before he had 
read The Origin of Species (1859) he had 
reached the conclusion that “many genuine spe- 
cies had been derived from descent from one 
original stock or species.” Throughout his life 
he retained the conviction that between scientific 
truth and religion there exists a complete har- 
mony, so that he was at all times “a thorough- 
going Darwinian, as well as a Christian Mission- 
ary.” In 1906 Gulick returned to Hawaii, devoting 
his later years to the study of social problems, 
He died in Honolulu, at the advanced age of 
ninety-one. He was twice married : first, on 
Sept. 3, 1864, in Hong Kong, to Emily de la 
Cour, who died in 1875; and, second, on May 
31, 1880, to Frances A. Stevens of Osaka, Japan. 


[Bibliographies of Gulick’s writings on evolution may 
be found in the Carnegie publication already cited and 
in the Cat. of Scientific Papers (19 vols., 1869-1925), 
vols. Ill, VII, and XV, published by the Royal Soc. of 
London. Other sources of information include the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Apr. 16, 1923 ; David Starr 
Jordan, article in Science, Dec. 21, 1923 ; Obit. Record 
of Alumni of Williams Coll., 1923-24 (1924); J. M. 
Cattell and D. R. Brimhall, Am. Men of Sci. {1906) ; 
^ohn T. Gulick, A Contributor to Evolutionary 
Tliought,*' by his son, Addison Gulick, in Sci. Monthly, 
Jan. 1924.] F.T. 


GULICK, LUTHER HALSEY (June 10, 

1828-Apr. 8, 1891), missionary, was born at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, the eldest of the eight chil- 


dren of Rev. Peter Johnson and Fanny Hinckley 
(Thomas) Gulick. His boyhood was spent in 
Hawaii, but he was sent to the United States for 
his education and was graduated from the Medi- 
cal College of the University of the City of New 
York in 1850. While a medical student he en- 
gaged in city mission work and was ordained to 
the Congregational ministry at the Broadway 
Tabernacle in October 1850. On Oct. 29, 1851, 
he married Louisa Lewis, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and the following month sailed from Boston for 
Micronesia as a medical missionary under the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. He did not reach the Caroline Islands 
until 1852, having stopped in Hawaii to act as 
chief organizer for the Hawaiian Mission Chil- 
dren’s Society. He was stationed at Ponape and 
Ebon for some years, during which time he pub- 
lished A Sermon on the Foolishness of Preach- 
ing (1853) and a useful compilation of Notes on 
the Grammar of the Ponape Dialect (1858), re- 
printed in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, volume X (1872). From 1863 to 1870 
he was secretary of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association, with general superintendence of its 
missions. In this capacity his economy of ad- 
ministration and ability as an organizer so im- 
pressed the American Board that he was chosen 
to inaugurate the Board’s missions in the Roman 
Catholic Latin countries of southern Europe 
(1871). In Spain (1871-73) he recommended 
establishing the line of mission posts in the 
northern part of the country that is still main- 
tained by the Board. In Italy (1873-74) he 
found conditions so unfavorable that upon his 
suggestion the Board withdrew its missions. He 
then inspected the stations in Turkey and Bo- 
hemia and returned to the United States to aid 
the Board in arousing interest in missionary 
work. In 1875 the American Bible Society sent 


Gulick to the Far East as its agent for the pub- 
lishing and distribution of Bibles. He founded 
the Bible House at Yokohama, then turned his 
attention to China, where he enormously in- 
creased the circulation of Bibles by use of col- 
porteurs working under missionary supervision. 
He edited the Chinese Recorder and Missionary 
Journal (1885-89) and founded the Medical 
Missionary Journal. He died at Springfield, 
Mass., at the age of sixty-two, after forty years 
of missionary service, the most distinguished 
member of a great missionary family. 


[Report of the Hawaiian Missionary Soc., 1852-62; 
Ann. Report of the Hawaiian Evangelical Asso., 1863— 
70, 1891 ; Ann. Report of the Am. Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, 1872-74 ; Bible Soc. Rec- 
ord, 1876-87, Apr. 16, 1891 ; biographical sketch in the 
Friend (Honolulu), May 1891, reprinted in the Chinese 
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Recorder and Missionary Jour., July 1891 ; Missionary 
Herald, June 1891; D. MacGillivray, A Century of 
Protestant Missions in China (Shanghai, 1907) ; Con- 
greg. Year-Book, 189a; Springfield Daily Republican, 

Apr. 9, 1891.] F. E. R. 

GULICK, LUTHER HALSEY (Dec. 4, 

1865-Aug. 13, 1918), specialist in physical edu- 
cation, author, was born in Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands, the fifth of the seven children of Luther 
Halsey Gulick [q.v.l and Louisa Lewis, mis- 
sionaries. He entered the preparatory depart- 
ment of Oberlin College in 1880, but illness 
caused him to leave and in 1885 he became a 
student in the Sargent School of Physical Train- 
ing, Cambridge, Mass. In 1886 he entered the 
Medical College of the University of the City of 
New York and three years later received the 
degree of M.D. He was married, on Aug. 30, 
1887, to Charlotte Vetter of Hanover, N. H. 
Handicapped by heart trouble and severe head- 
aches, Gulick became intensely interested in 
physical education and hygiene. He organized 
the physical training course in the Y. M. C. A. 
Training School, Springfield, Mass., in 1886, and 
continued as director until 1903. While engaged 
in this work he originated the triangle as the 
emblem of the Y. M. C. A., denoting the physical, 
social, and spiritual aims of the organization. It 
was there also that he devised, in collaboration 
with one of his students, James Naismith, the 
game of basketball. From 1887 to 1903 he also 
filled the position of secretary for the physical 
training department of the Y. M. C. A. Inter- 
national Committee. From 1900 to 1903 he was 
principal of the Pratt Institute High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and for the next three years he 
served as director of physical training in the pub- 
lic schools of New York City. His two out- 
standing contributions to the New York public 
schools were the reorganization and coordination 
of physical education activities and instruction 
in hygiene, and the organization of the Public 
Schools Athletic League. In 1907 he organized 
the child hygiene department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and served as director until 1913 
when failing health compelled him to resign. Af- 
ter a few months of rest, though his health was 
but slightly improved, he cooperated with his 
wife in organizing the Camp Fire Girls move- 
ment, serving as president of the group for one 
year. The last five years of his life were devoted 
to writing and lecturing on physical education, 
hygiene, and dancing. He was a popular and 
stimulating writer and speaker and was always 
seeking new and better ways of educating the 
masses in matters of physical education, play, 
and hygiene. 

Gulick filled many offices in organizations de- 
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voted to the subjects in which he was interested. 
He was chairman of the Physical Training Lec- 
ture Committee of the St. Louis Exposition, 
1904: member of the American Olympic Games 
Committee, Athens, 1906, and London, 1908; 
delegate to the Second International Congress 
on School Hygiene, London, 1907; lecturer on 
hygiene. New York University, 1906-09; con- 
sultant, New York Hospital for Deformities and 
Joint Diseases, 1907; secretary, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Physical Edu- 
cation, 1892-93 ; president, American Physical 
Education Association, 1903-06; organizing sec- 
retary, American School Hygiene Association, 
1907; president. Public Schools Physical Train- 
ing Society, 1905-08; and president. Playground 
Association of America, 1906-09. Besides fill- 
ing many important offices in national organiza- 
tions, he edited Physical Education, 1891-96; 
Association Outlook, 1897-1900; and the Arner- 
ican Physical Education Review, 1901-03. His 
published works include the Gulick Hygiene 
Series; Physical JHcasurements and How They 
Are Used (1889) ; Physical Education by Mus- 
cular Exercise (1904); The Efficient Lije 
(1907) ; Mind and Work (1908) ; The Health- 
fid Art of Dancing ( 1910) ; and Medical Inspec- 
tion of Schools (1907), in collaboration with 
Leonard P. Ayres. 

Gulick was impulsive, independent, firm in his 
convictions, and always ready to defend them 
regardless of consequences. Born of missionary 
parents and engaged for many years in religious 
work, he was fervent in his religious beliefs, but 
he was liberal in his views and aroused much 
antagonism and criticism among the fundamen- 
talists in the organization. He was blunt and 
forceful in the expression of his feelings, par- 
ticularly when he felt that his opponents were 
insincere or were placing self-interest above 
principles. Although much weakened by long 
illness and pain, he accepted a call from the Na- 
tional War Council in the fall of 1917 to go to 
France to make a survey of the rapidly growing 
work of the Y. M. C. A. with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. He spent two months in 
France and on his return made a report on the 
kind of men needed and the training they should 
receive. This report and the help he gave in 
carrying out its recommendations greatly en- 
hanced the service rendered by the Y. M. C. A. 
in France. He was so deeply stirred by what he 
saw in France that on the return trip he began 
the manuscript of his best book, The Dynamic 
of Manhood (1917). Unable to rally from the 
fatigue and overstrain of this trip, he retired to 
his camp in the Maine woods where he died a 
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few months later. He was survived by his wife, 
three daughters, and one son. 

[F, E. Leonard, Pioneers of Modern Physical Train- 
ing (1915) ; Am. Physical Educ. Rev., Oct, 1918; Play- 
ground, Oct. 1918; Survey, Aug. 24, 1918; Boston 
Transcript and N. Y. Times, Aug. 14, 1918.] 

G.L. M. 

GUMMERE, FRANCIS BARTON (Mar. 6, 
1855-May 30, 1919), philologist, was born at 
Burlington, N. J., the son of Samuel James 
[q.v.] and Elizabeth Hooton (Barton) Gum- 
mere, and the grandson of John Gummere 
Graduating from Haverford College in 1872, 
when he was but seventeen years old, he was 
clerk for a year in an iron foundry and read law 
for another year in a Philadelphia office before 
deciding to adopt the family profession of teach- 
ing. At Harvard University, where he went for 
an additional year of study, he came under the 
spell of Francis James Child [q.v,'\ and remained 
Child’s disciple ever after. He took a second 
A.B., from Harvard, at the close of the academic 
year 1874-75 and his A.M. at the same time from 
Haverford. For the next few years he taught, 
as his father had done, in the Friends' School, 
Providence, R. I., and spent his long vacations 
in Europe. Then he went to Germany for sev- 
eral years of study at Leipzig, Berlin, Strass- 
burg, and Freiburg, and took his Ph.D. at Frei- 
burg in 1881 with an able dissertation on The 
Anglo-Saxon Metaphor (Halle, 1881), that com- 
pletely upset Rudolf Heinzel’s theory, then gen- 
erally accepted, that Anglo-Saxon poetic style 
was based on Old Norse models. Subsequently, 
he was an instructor in Harvard, 1881-82, and 
headmaster of the Swain Free School in New 
Bedford, Mass., 1882-87, before entering on his 
life work at Haverford, where he was professor 
of English and German, 1887-1909, and profes- 
sor of English literature from 1909 until his 
death. There he was completely happy and at 
home, and wisely declined to consider a call to 
the University of Chicago in 1895 and to Har- 
vard in 1901. At Haverford he maintained the 
tradition of teaching established by his father 
and grandfather, giving courses in early Eng- 
lish literature, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
the popular ballads, and Goethe. Meanwhile he 
became known as a scholar throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Northern Europe. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society and 
president in 1905 of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, and delivered courses of 
lectures at Northwestern and the Johns Hopkins 
universities and at the University of California. 
In 1909 a group of his pupils published a volume 
of Haverford Essays in his honor. In 1907 he 
suffered a nervous breakdown and lost the use 
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of his right eye, and the next year, while on a 
tramping expedition through the Virginia moun- 
tains, he seriously overtaxed his heart and was 
compelled thereafter to guard his health. His 
death ten years later was as unexpected, how- 
ever, as it was sudden. Gummere was married. 
Sept. 14, 1882, to Amelia Smith Mott, daughter 
of Richard Field Mott of Burlington, N. J. She 
graduated from the Friends' School in Provi- 
dence in 1878 and in later years produced sev- 
eral noteworthy books on the American Friends 
and edited the Journal and Essays of John WooU 
nmn (1922). 

His books, besides the dissertation previously 
mentioned, are: Handbook of Poetics (1885); 
Germanic Origins (1892) ; Old English Ballads 
(1894) ; The Beginnings of Poetry (1901) ; The 
Popular Ballad (1907) ; Lives of Great English 
Writers (in collaboration with Walter Swain 
Hinchman, 1908) ; The Oldest English Epic 
(1909) ; Democracy and Poetry (1911). Of his 
shorter writings mention must be made of three 
articles on the ballad and primitive poetry in 
Modern Philology (June, Oct. 1903; Jan. 1904), 
his contributions to the Child Memorial Volume 
( Vol. V, 1896, of the Harvard Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature), and to the Anni- 
versary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils of 
George Lyman Kittredge (1913), his edition of 
Peele’s “Old Wives’ Tale” in C. M. Gayley's 
Representative English Comedies (1903), and 
the chapter on ballads in the Cambridge History 
of English Literature (vol. II, 1908). Like his 
father he wrote poetry for his own delectation; 
one of his poems, “John Bright,” is in E. C. Sted- 
man's Aynerican Anthology (1900). 

Although he was a distinguished prosodist and 
student of early Germanic life, his name is chief- 
ly associated with his theory of the communal 
origin of the English and Scottish popular bal- 
lads. This theory, deriving ultimately from J. G. 
Hamann through Herder and Jacob Grimm, he 
developed with a wealth of learning and much 
persuasiveness but with something short of per- 
fect success. His esthetic criticism of the ballads 
will not easily be superseded. Combining Friend- 
ly simplicity of manners and obedience to the 
inner light with an extraordinary extensive and 
accurate knowledge of ancient and modern litera- 
ture, Gummere was one of the most highly bred 
as well as one of the most learned of American 
Anglists. His contribution to American culture 
is not to be estimated by the mere extent of his 
fame. 

[J. M. Manly, “Francis Barton Gummere, 1855-1919.” 
in Modern Philology, Sept. 1919; Christopher Morley, 
“In Memoriam, Francis Barton Gummere” in Haver- 
ford Coll. Bull., vol. XVIII, No. 2, pp. 29-35; Quin- 
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quennial Cat Harvard Umv. ( 1915 ); Harvard 

Coll. Class of 1875, Fiftieth Anniversary Report 

(1925): Biog. Cat. . . . Haverford Coll. jSp-igez 
(1922) ; Nation, July 26, 1919; fFhos Who in America, 
1918-19 ; Press (Phila.)» May 31, i 9*9 J G. H. G. 


GUMMERE, JOHN (1784-May 31, 1845), 

mathematician, schoolmaster, was born near Wil- 
low Grove, Pa., the son of Samuel and Rachel 
(James) Gummere. He was a great-grandson 
of Johann and Anna Gomere, who were driven 
from their home in French Flanders by religious 
persecution. Joining a company of Protestant 
refugees from Crefeld, husband and wife crossed 
the ocean to Pennsylvania in 1719 and took up 
a farm, later known as the old “Monastery” 
property, along the Wissahickon in Germantown. 
There they both died on the same day in May 
1738. Their son, John Gumre, married Sarah 
Davis and became the father of Samuel Gum- 
mere, who was a recorded minister of Friends 
and at one time postmaster at Stroudsburg. Sam- 
uel had, like his son, a mathematical mind. He 
could solve any problem capable of solution by 
arithmetic, but beyond arithmetic his education 
did not go. 

John's love of mathematics would not let him 
rest satisfied with the poor repertory of the coun- 
try schools. While still a boy, perhaps as young 
as thirteen, he got possession of the necessary 
l)ooks and taught himself algebra, mensuration, 
geometry, trigonometry, surveying, and practi- 
cal astronomy. When he was nineteen he taught 
a school at Horsham, Pa., for a few terms and 
then entered the Friends' Boarding School at 
Westtown, Pa., where for six months he was 
under the tuition of Enoch Lewis [q.v.], whom 
he always remembered with respect and affec- 
tion. His own distinguished career as a teacher 
began at Rancocas, N, J., where he remained for 
six years. In 1808 he married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William Buzby, a farmer of Rancocas. He 
returned to Westtown as a teacher in 1811, and 
in the spring of 1814 he opened a boarding school 
of his own at Burlington, N. J. That year also 
saw him elected to the American Philosophical 
Society, to whose Transactions he contributed 
various papers, and saw the publication of his 
Treatise on Sun'cying, which ran through twen- 
ty-two editions. His Elementary Treatise on 
Astronomy ( 1822) was also a deservedly popu- 
lar textbook. Their author corresponded with 
Robert Adrain and Nathaniel Bowditch [qq.v.], 
and continued to add to his knowledge until he 
was considered one of the most eminent mathe- 
maticians in the United States. In order to fur- 
ther his studies he learned both French and 
German. Meanwhile his school became famous 
and drew pupils from all parts of the Union and 


from the West Indies. Gummere was himself an 
ideal teacher, winning both the respect and the 
affection of his pupils, and taking equal delight 
in acquiring knowledge for himself and in im- 
parting it to others. He introduced chemistry 
and “natural philosophy” into the curriculum, 
sending to London at considerable expense for 
apparatus and supplies. “In his oral as well as 
written instruction,” wrote Allinson, “he avoid- 
ed the too common error of over-estimating the 
supposed attainments of the pupil.” In 1833 he 
gave up his school in order to teach mathematics 
in the newly established Haverford School. For 
several years he was superintendent as well as 
teacher, but in 1843, because of differences over 
the management of the institution, he and the 
members of his family withdrew amicably. He 
and his son, Samuel James [q.v.'], reestablished 
the old school at Burlington. Two years later he 
died. The philologist Francis Barton Gummere 
[q.v.] was his grandson. 

[W. J. Allinson, Memorials of the Life and Char- 
aetcr of John Gummere ( 1845) ; A Hist, of Haverford 
Coll, for the First Sixty Years of its Existence (1892) ; 
the Friend (Phila.), Sixth mo. 28, 1845.] G-H.G. 

GUMMERE, SAMUEL JAMES (Apr! 28, 
i8ii-Oct. 23, 1874), college president, was born 
at Rancocas, N. J., the son of John [q.v.] and 
Elizabeth (Buzby) Gummere, and was educated 
in the school conducted at Burlington by his fa- 
ther, who imparted to him his own thorough 
knowledge of mathematics and astronomy. As 
his preceptor in languages, William Strong, later 
a justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
planted in him an abiding love of literature and 
so prevented him from becoming one-sided in his 
interests. After assisting his father for a short 
time, Gummere went to Providence, R. L, to or- 
ganize the classical department in the Friends* 
(later the Moses Brown) School, where he was 
immediately successful, had Pliny Earle Chase 
as one of his pupils, and enjoyed the society of 
Moses Brown and other Rhode Island Friends. 
In 1834 he returned home to become an assistant 
teacher in the Haverford School, where his fa- 
ther was now superintendent and his brother 
William an assistant. The school was small and 
its faculty by necessity versatile ; during this first 
period at Haverford Gummere gave instruction 
in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and Latin, 
but he was well qualified to teach these subjects 
and several others. In January 1835 he married 
Abigail, daughter of John Griscom [q.v.] of 
New York and Burlington, who died Sept. 28, 
1840, By 1843 the financial difficulties of the 
school had led to so much disagreement among 
the trustees that the Gummeres and several other 
teachers resigned, father and son going back to 
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Burlington to reopen the old school. On Jan. 9, 
1845, Gummere married Elizabeth Hooton Bar- 
ton, daughter of David Barton of Philadelphia. 
Francis Barton Gummere [q.v.~\, the philologist, 
was their son. The year 1854 Gummere spent 
traveling in England, France, and Switzerland. 
In 1862 he was recalled to Haverford, which had 
meanwhile become a college, as principal and 
professor of mathematics, physics, and astron- 
omy, and two years later he was given the title 
of president. Although the college was small — 
it had sixty-one students and four professors in 
1863-64 — and grew slowly, his administrative 
duties were sufficiently numerous and worrisome 
to wear down his normally robust health and cut 
short his life. As a personality on the campus 
and in the classroom he left a profound impres- 
sion on all who met him. Gentle, modest, re- 
served to the point of self-effacement, he won 
love by his sheer goodness and admiration by his 
attainments. His combination of the scientific 
and the literary temper made him an ideal teach- 
er. Students remembered his lectures for their 
lucidity and precision. Known the country over 
as a mathematician and astronomer, in private 
he cultivated the art of writing Latin verse. Af- 
ter his death one of his compositions, an ode. 
Horologium Memn/' was found concealed 
behind the pendulum of his clock. He was a 
member of the American Philosophical Society, 
and in 1869 went to Iowa to observe a total 
eclipse of the sun. Slight of figure but muscu- 
lar, he was fond of walking, swimming, and 
skating. In the last winter of his life he ap- 
peared on the pond and exhibited the fancy fig- 
ures dear to the old-fashioned skater. Overwork 
brought on in the summer of 1874 a breakdown 
from which he never recovered. 

[A Hist, of Haverford Coll, for the First Sixty Years 
of its Existence (1892) ; I. Sharpless, The Story of a 
Small Coll. (1918); the Haveriordian, Mar. 1887; 
the Friend (Phila.), Tenth mo. 30, 1874; Friends' 
Rei\. (Phila.), Tenth mo. 31, 1874; letter to author 
from Gummere’s grandson, Richard Mott Gummere, 
June 21, 1928.] G.H.G. 

GUMMERE, SAMUEL RENE (Feb. 19, 

i849"May 28, 1920), lawyer and diplomat, was 
born in Trenton, N. J., the son of Barker and 
Elizabeth (Stryker) Gummere. He was fifth 
in line of descent from Johann Gummere (Go- 
mere), a Huguenot who emigrated from French 
Flanders to Pennsylvania early in the eighteenth 
century and founded a family which produced a 
number of well-known educators. Samuel was 
sent by his father, an eminent lawyer, to Tren- 
ton Academy, Lawrenceville School, and Prince- 
ton, where he graduated in 1870. After study- 
ing law in his father's office, he was admitted to 
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the bar as attorney in 1873 and as counselor three 
years later. Though a faithful and able student 
of the law, he never practised in court, but con- 
fined himself to office work. He traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe and from 1881 to 1884 
was secretary to the American minister at The 
Hague. Frequently a guest of Ion H. Perdicaris, 
a wealthy American resident at Tangiers in Mo- 
rocco, he joined the latter in visiting the secre- 
tary of state to protest against the practice of 
issuing certificates of American citizenship as 
carried on profitably but illegally by the United 
States consulate at Tangiers. As a result, in 
1898 Gummere was appointed consul-general 
for Morocco. In May 1904 his friend Perdicaris 
was kidnapped by the half-bandit, half-patriot 
Riffian chief, Raisuli, who asked for a ransom 
of $70,000. Gummere held the weak Moroccan 


government responsible for the prisoner's re- 
lease, and Raisuli then demanded political con- 
cessions from the government, in addition to the 
ransom. After a month of negotiation he felt 
“further delay undignified, humiliating, and 
futile" (Mtmsey’s Magazine, post, p. 735). An 
ultimatum, backed by a naval squadron, a threat 
to land marines, and Secretary of State John 
Hay's dispatch requiring “Perdicaris alive or 
Raisuli dead" {Foreign Relations, post, p. 503), 
forced the Moroccan sultan to accept Raisuli's 
terms and the American was freed. Gummere 
was officially commended by Hay for his vigorous 
handling of the incident and in the following 
year. Mar. 8, 1905, was rewarded by appointment 
as the first minister of the United States to 
Morocco. In 1906 he was one of the American 
representatives in the conference which met at 
Algeciras to settle European differences regard- 
ing Morocco, and his wide knowledge of the local 
situation was invaluable to the other commis- 
sioners. Resigning his diplomatic post in 1909, 
he took up his residence at Wimbledon in Eng- 
land. After engaging actively during the World 
War in work among the wounded in both Eng- 
land and France, he died at his Wimbledon 
home. A diplomat of polish and ability, he was 
also a brilliant conversationalist and raconteur. 


He never married. 

IMnnsey’s Mag., Feb. 1905 ; Foreign Relations of the 
U. S.p 1904 (1905) > IVho's IVho in America, 1916—17; 
J- C. Guernsey, The Class of 1870, Princeton Univ., 
Feb. igrs-^Feb. 1916 (1916); State Gazette, Trenton, 
N. J., May 29. 19^0.] W.L.W-t. Jr. 

GUNN, FREDERICK WILLIAM (Oct. 4* 

i8i6-Aug. 16, i 88 i), schoolmaster, son of John 
N. and Mary (Ford) Gunn, was born on his 
father’s farm in that part of Washington, Litch- 
field County, Conn., known as Judea, the young- 
est of eight children. Both his father and moth- 
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er died when he was ten years old, and there- 
after he was brought up under the direction of 
his oldest brother, John. He was a bright, inquis- 
itive boy, eager to get at the root of things and 
fond of outdoor life. Having studied previously 
at a school in Cornwall, Conn., conducted by 
Rev. William Andrews, he prepared for college 
at the local academy, Judea, under Rev. Watson 
W. Andrews, the former's son. At the age of 
seventeen he entered Yale, graduating in 1837. 
A few years later he wrote of himself : am a 

non-conformist in many things — in some I stand 
all alone.” The statement was true, and the fact 
acknowledged was perhaps the principal deter- 
mining influence in his career. In college he was 
known as a sturdy, generous youth of pronounced 
individualism, true to the dictates of his own 
mind and heart. He did sufficiently well in his 
studies, but had no ambition to take high rank 
as a scholar. He read widely in English litera- 
ture, sought an all-round development, was noted 
for physical strength and skill, and was fond of 
fishing and hunting, killing game with a bow and 
arrow, in the use of which he was an expert. 
After graduating he returned to Washington. 
His mother had dedicated liim as a child to the 
ministry, but he had read Carlyle, Emerson, and 
Theodore Parker, and could not conform to the 
Calvinistic theology of his place and time. He 
finally decided to study medicine. In order to 
earn money he taught school in New Preston, 
Conn., 1838-39, and in the latter year reopened 
the academy at Washington. His teaching abil- 
ity attracted many pupils. The idea of becoming 
a physician he was forced to abandon, because 
although he fought to overcome the weakness he 
could not witness severe pain without fainting. 
Teaching became his life work. He advocated 
total abstinence where rum making and selling 
were considered respectable. The anti-slavery 
movement was under way, and the general sen- 
timent of the town was opposed to it. Again he 
took an independent stand, and became promi- 
nent in a little group of ardent abolitionists. As 
a result, he was persecuted as an infidel and fa- 
natic, and his pupils were taken from him. Called 
back to more tolerant New Preston in 1845, he 
taught there until 1847, when he went to Towan- 
da. Pa., and opened an academy. On Apr, 16, 
1848, he married Abigail I. Brinsmade, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Daniel B. Brinsmade of Washington. 
In 1849, the prejudice against him there having 
waned and the influence of the Brinsmade family 
being in his favor, he returned to Washington 
and resumed teaching in the academy. In Oc- 
tober of the following year he started the family 
school, later called “The Gunnery," which be- 
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came widely known and in which many boys who 
afterwards attained prominence were educated. 
He was not a conventional schoolmaster nor did 
the government of the school conform to pre- 
vailing practices. From both Mr, and Mrs. Gunn 
the boys received home-like care and affection. 
A large degree of freedom was permitted and 
self-government was encouraged. The discipline 
was unique, penalties being fitted to offenses in 
ingenious ways. Training of the intellect was 
secondary, and moral and physical development, 
primary. A knowledge of public events and the 
duties of citizenship were made almost compul- 
sory. After conducting tlie school for more than 
thirty years the master died and was buried in 
the town of his birth, and former pupils erected 
a monument to his memory. 

[.The Master of the Gunnery (1887), ed. by W. H. 
Gibson ; John Coleman Adams. William Hamilton Gib- 
son (1901), ch. I ; Records of the Class of 1837 in Vale 
Vniv. ( 1887) ; Hartford Courant and New Haven Jour- 
naTCouricr, Aug. 18, 1881 ; N. Y. Daily Tribune, Aug. 
17, 1881. J. G. Holland in Arthur Bonnicastle (1873) 
describes the Gunnery under title “The Bird’s Nest.’’] 

H.E. S. 

GUNN, JAMES NEWTON (1867-Nov. 26, 

1927), industrial engineer, was born in Spring- 
field, Ohio, the son of Rev. James W. and Mary 
Catherine (Johnson) Gunn. His boyhood and 
youth were spent in his native city where he 
passed through the public schools and continued 
studying, under private tutors, languages, mathe- 
matics, and engineering. In the early 1890's he 
became connected with the Library Bureau, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and while with this organization, he 
developed the use of commercial card indices. 
He perfected and patented, too, the tab type of 
index card and the vertical file, both of which 
are now in universal use. During his service 
with the Library Bureau, which included sev- 
eral years spent abroad organizing its foreign 
business, he studied business systemization and 
became a pioneer in the new field of industrial 
and production engineering. Upon his return 
from Europe in 1901 he organized the firm of 
Gunn, Richards & Company, Business Consul- 
tants. As president of this firm, he came into 
intimate contact with the inner workings of 
many corporations and came to be recognized as 
an authority on corporation management. Be- 
tween 1901 and 1911 he did valuable work for 
the Regal Shoe Company, Campbell’s Soup Com- 
pany, the Pennsylvania Steel Corporation, and 
other large organizations. In 1911 he was called 
upon by the Studebaker Corporation to evolve a 
cohesive automobile unit out of the old wagon- 
building concern. In the course of two years as 
general manager he completely reorganized the 
company and fulfilled his mission successfully. 
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Then his services were secured by the United 
States Tire Company. Being a trained thinker 
and a minutely critical analyst, he mastered 
the requirements of this, to him, comparatively 
strange industry after a few months and was 
prevailed upon to accept the presidency of the 
company in November 1915. At the same time 
he was made assistant to the president of the 
United States Rubber Company, the parent or- 
ganization. Gunn’s association with these com- 
panies continued for eight years, during which 
time the tire company’s sales practically doubled 
and the net profits increased fifty per cent. He 
was also active in the general councils of the 
rubber industry, being a director and a member 
of the executive committee of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America. In 1923 he was compelled 
to give up these associations because of ill health, 
but he subsequently incorporated his own con- 
sulting-engineering business and was quite ac- 
tive during the remaining three years of his 
life, serving as receiver of the Hodgman Rubber 
Company and as engineer of Lockwood, Greene 
& Company. Gunn assisted in the organization 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, and was one of its first lec- 
turers. He represented the Rubber Association 
on the War Industries Board during the World 
War and was president of the Lincoln Highway 
Association for four years. He was married to 
Mabel Scott of New York, who with three daugh- 
ters survived him. 

[India Rubber World, Dec. i, 1915; Automobile 
Topics, July 13, 1918, June 9. 1923. Jan. 19, 1924, Jan. 
26, 1924; N. Y. Herald Tribune, N. Y. Times, and 
Boston Transcript, Nov. 28, 1927; correspondence with 
Rubber Association of America.] \Y. M n. 

GUNNISON, JOHN WILLIAMS (Nov. ii, 

i8i2-Oct. 26, 1853), army engineer, was born 
at Goshen, N. H., the son of Samuel and Eliza- 
beth (Williams) Gunnison. His father was a 
farmer, of colonial stock. John had his early 
education in Hopkinton Academy, N. H. On 
July I, 1833, he entered West Point, from which 
he graduated with high honors four years later, 
as a second lieutenant of the 2nd Artillery. He 
served in the Seminole War as an ordnance of- 
ficer during the winter of 1837-38. In the spring 
of 1838 he was detached to aid in the transfer of 
the Cherokees to the Indian Territory, and on 
the completion of this service he returned to the 
Seminole campaign as a second lieutenant of 
topographical engineers. From 1840 to 1849 he 
was engaged in surveys in Georgia and the lake 
region of the North and Northwest. In the latter 
year, as a first lieutenant (appointed May 9, 
1846) he was assigned to Capt. Howard Stans- 
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bury’s party directed to explore a central route 
to the Pacific and to survey the Great Salt Lake 
region. The unusual severity of the winter com- 
pelled him to remain for much of the time in Salt 
Lake City, where he made a study of the Mor- 
mon religion and people that resulted in the 
publication in 1852 of a book, The Mormons, or 
Latter-Day Saints, in the Valley Qj Great 
Salt Lake, He returned to Washington in 1850, 
and from 1851 to the early part of 1853 he was 
engaged in surveys in the northern lake regions. 
On Mar. 3, 1853, he was made a captain and 
shortly afterward was assigned to the explora- 
tion and survey of a westward route by way of 
the Huerfano River, Cochetopa Pass, and the 
Grand and the Green valleys to the Santa Clara, 
in southwestern Utah. Leaving St. Louis about 
the end of June, his expedition reached the 
Sevier River, near Sevier Lake, southwest of 
Great Salt Lake, in October. On the morning of 
the 23rd, while at breakfast in their camp, his 
party of ten was attacked by a band of Pahvant 
Indians, Gunnison and six others were killed 
and their bodies horribly mutilated. 

Gunnison was married, Apr. 15, 1841, to Mar- 
tha A. Delony, of St. Marys, Ga., who with 
three children survived him. He was highly re- 
garded both for his character and his profes- 
sional attainments, and the news of his death 
and the desecration of his body was received 
with sorrow and indignation throughout the land. 
Charges were made that a party of Mormons had 
aided in the crime, and they were supported by 
Federal Judge W. W. Drummond, in a letter 
resigning his office and again, more elaborately, 
in a letter of Apr. 25, 1857, to Gunnison’s widow. 
These charges were, however, discredited by 
further investigation, and it is generally con- 
ceded that the act was committed solely by the 
Indians in revenge for certain aggressions by 
parties of emigrants. 

[G. W. Gunnison, A Geneal. of the Descendants of 
Hugh Gunnison (1880); G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. 
(3rded., 1891) ; H. H. Bancroft, Hist, of Utah (1889) ; 

J. C. Alter, James Bridger (1926) ; House Ex. Doc. No. 
iS, Cong., I Sess.] W-J.G. 

GUNSAULUS, FRANK WAKELEY (Jan. 

I, 1856-Mar. 17, 1921), Congregational clergy- 
man, was the son of Joseph Gunsaulus, of Span- 
ish ancestry, and Mary Hawley Gunsaulus, his 
wife, whose forebears were Puritan and who her- 
self was an ardent worker in the Methodist 
church. He was born in Chesterville, Ohio. 
From the public schools he went to Ohio Wes- 
leyan University where he was the most popular 
student of his day. In 1875, after receiving the 
degree of A.B., he was ordained in the Methodist 
ministry and began preaching on a Methodist 
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circuit with headquarters at Harrisburg, Ohio. 
On Sept. 20, 1876, he married Georgiana Long 
of Holly Meadows, W. Va. As a Methodist 
preacher he served Worthington, Ohio, 1876- 
78, and Chillicothe, Ohio, 1879. In this year he 
entered the Congregational ministry. He was 
pastor of the Eastwood Church and later the 
High Street Congregational Church in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1879-81, minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Newtonville, Mass., 1881-85, 
during which time he became a friend of Phillips 
Brooks, and pastor of the Brown Memorial Pres- 


byterian Church of Baltimore, Md., 1885-87. 
He was pastor of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Chicago, from 1887 until 1899, when he 
succeeded Newell Dwight Hillis in the pulpit of 
the independent Central Church, to which for 
twenty years his preaching drew great crowds. 
Six feet in height and weighing over two hun- 
dred pounds, with a large chest, a firmly set head, 
and powerful vocal equipment, he had an im- 
posing presence made still more effective by re- 
strained yet dramatic gestures and vocal ca- 
dences now exquisite in poetical pathos, now 
thunderous in prophecy. 

One Sunday morning in Plymouth Church, 
Chicago, the young minister chose as his theme 
“What I would do if I had a million dollars,” a 
subject used that day by many preachers of the 
city. Gunsaulus said he would found an institute 
for technical training where the poorest boy 
could have an opportunity equal to that of the 
richest. At the close of the sermon Philip Dan- 
lorth Armour [q.t;.] spoke to his pastor about 
putting into practice what he had been preach- 
ing ‘If you will give five years of your life,” he 
said I will give the money, and we will do it 
together. Accordingly they established the 

Stffute^of T Armour In- 

stitute of Technology, which was opened in 1895. 

unsaulus was president from the beginning un- 
1 1 his death. Without technical training in en- 
g neering or education, he was a leader, em- 
phasizing the development of personality and 
preparation for performance. In 1919 he re- 

stfe"n^th^'" to give all his time and 

Strength to the Institute 

gave man? I" Gunsaulus 

gave many lectures throughout the country in- 

eluding courses at Tohn^ Mr.r.i • tt • ^ • 
on “TJia jonns Hopkins University, 

on rhe Messages of the Great English Poets”- 

Theological Seminary, on ^‘The High- 

McCo™frL°' , P««ry" a. 

J M ■ »" "The In- 

nuence of Music in the Church”- at Yale Di 

r i” ■ ™wh™ 

ered the Lyman Beecher lectures. From 


1912 he was professorial lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. His avocations were collecting 
paintings, drawings, prints, pottery, textiles, 
manuscripts, rare books, poetry and music. He 
was among the earliest to appreciate the work 
of Josef Israels and Mauve and at one time owned 
the two Mauves now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York. His collections of 
Wedgwood and Near-Eastern pottery are in the 
Gunsaulus Gallery of the Chicago Art Institute 
which was presented and named by W. H. 
Miner of New York. His summer lectures were 
undertaken in part to secure funds wherewith 
to purchase objects of artistic or historical worth 
to bestow on educational institutions. One of his 
gifts to the University of Chicago was Men- 
delssohn’s manuscript of Elijah, a significant 
item, for he found great joy in this music as 
rendered by his choir and built on it one of his 
greatest sermons and services. With him the 
whole service was a single act of worship. He 
never missed a choir rehearsal and often de- 
clared : “This is where I get my sermons.” Some- 
times he wrote hymns for special occasions. His 
Christmas card frequently took the form of a 

Christmas hymn with music by the director of 
his choir and words by himself. 

Books were a special joy to him. He haunted 
McClurg’s rare book section, fondly named by 
Eugene Field, the “Saints and Sinners Corner” 
—the saints being the Rev. F. M. Bristol, the 
Rev. John Stryker, and the Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus. He presented the Gunsaulus Collection 
of Incunabula to the University of Chicago, and 

. generous in do- 

nations to the library. By the time he was twen- 
ty-three he had published the first of his own 
books, a volume of sermons. His love of music 
and poetry bore fruit in three volumes of verse: 
Loose Leaves of Song ( 1888) ; Phidias and Other 
^oems ( 1891 ) ; Songs of Night and Day ( 1896). 
His interest in the Renaissance found expression 
in a historical novel. Monk and Knight (2 vols., 
1891). Other books were: Transfiguration of 
Christ (1886, 1907) ; William Ewart Gladstone 
(1898) ; The Man of Galilee (1899) ; Paths to 
Power ( 1905) ; Paths to the City of God ( 1906) ; 
The Higher Ministries of Recent English Po~ 
etry (1907); The Minister and the Spiritual 
Life (1911); Martin Luther and the Morning 
Hour in Europe (1917) ; Prayers (1922). 

His main interest always was religion. Dr. 

S. Parkes Cadman declared him the American 
divine who best understood and made articulate 
the religious aspirations of his country. Gun- 
saulus himself said: “The only pulpit that men 
respect permanently pours forth the music of 
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redemption.” A great cleric, as Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bot once declared, must be a great citizen. In 
Gunsaulus’ parish were included not only Cen- 
tral Church, but Chicago, and the nation, and 
other countries. Long a member of the Political 
Action Committee of the Union League Club, he 
showed great common sense and humor in its 
discussions and activities. He appealed for 
Cuba’s freedom in 1895 pleaded for fair 
treatment of the Philippines and Porto Rico in 
1900 ; he rebuked an attempt to raise the religious 
issue in the Taft campaign of 1908 and during 
the World War patriotically spoke for American 
policies. As preacher and civic leader in Chicago 
for thirty years he held a place like that of Phil- 
lips Brooks in Boston or Henry Ward Beecher 
in Brooklyn. 

[/n Memoriam: Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus (192*) » 
Edgar Bancroft, Dr. Gunsaulus, the Citizen (1921); 
C. H. Dennis, Eugene Field's Creative Years (1924) ; 
Who's Who in America, 1920-21 ; Congregationalist, 
Mar. 31, 1921 ; Chicago Daily Tribune, Mar. 18, 1921.] 
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GUNTER, ARCHIBALD CLAVERING 

(Oct. 25, 1847-Feb. 24, 1907), playwright, nov- 
elist, publisher, was born in Liverpool, England, 
and was brought to New York by his parents 
when he was six years old. The family soon 
moved to San Francisco, where he attended the 
public schools and the recently opened school of 
mines of the state university. In 1868 he se- 
cured a position as civil engineer with the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad. Next year he was em- 
ployed as a chemist in the laboratory of an 
assayer in San Francisco. Then for several 
years he was in Utah, first as chemist in a smelt- 
ing works and then as superintendent of a mine. 
In 1874 he returned to San Francisco, worked 
for a year in a stock-broker’s office, and then set 
up a brokerage business of his own. In 1879 he 
moved to New York, where, except for travel, he 
remained for the rest of his life. 

Just when he first essayed authorship is un- 
known, but Found the Trite Vein (San Fran- 
cisco, 1872) appears to be his oldest surviving 
work. It is a five-act play, with scenes in a 
Pullman “palace” car and in the depths of a 
mine, and among the dramatis personae are 
characters similar in type to those that Bret 
Harte was then beginning to exploit— a stage 
driver, a Chinese, several miners, and a super- 
cilious young woman from the East. Gunter was 
also the author of Prince Karl (produced at the 
Boston Museum, Apr. 5, 1886) in which Rich- 
ard Mansfield scored his earliest success, and of 
a number of other plays, including Two Nights 
in Rome, The Deacon's Daughter, PoUy Middles, 
and Fresh, the American. On Nov. 8, 1886, he 
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married Esther Lisbeth Burns, who was the 
niece of George Henry Story, the curator of 
paintings in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
She became the capable manager of the Home 
Publishing Company, which Gunter had or- 
ganized to publish his first hovel, Mr, Barnes of 
New Y ork ( 1887). The story deals with the ad- 
ventures in Europe of a rich and impudent young 
American. It had been declined by all the large 
publishers in New York, but when Gunter 
brought it out at his own risk it scored the most 
sensational success in the history of American 
publishing. More than one million copies of the 
book were sold in the United States; in Eng- 
land it was pirated simultaneously by six dif- 
ferent publishers. During the next six or seven 
years Gunter was the most widely read of Amer- 
ican novelists; whoever read novels read the 
Gunter novels; his books, in their yellow paper 
covers, seemed almost ubiquitous. After Mr. Pot- 
ter of Texas (1888), That Frenchman! (1889), 
Miss Nobody of Nowhere (1890), Miss Divi- 
dends (1892), Baron Montes of Panama and 
Paris (1893), King’s Stockbroker (1894), 
and A Princess of Paris (1894), his vein of 
story-telling began to run a little thin, and his 
public declined, but he continued to write at 
least one novel a year, and died with his pen in 
his hand. His writing abounds in solecisms and 
anachronisms, his technique was crude, but the 
public liked his stories anyway. His success 
was made without advertising and without as- 
sistance from critics. 

[Who’s Who in America, 1906-07; San Francisco 
directories, 1868-80 ; Publishers’ Weekly, Mar. 2, 1907 ; 
San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 25, 1907 ; N. Y. Times, 
Feb. 26, 1907 ; “Chronicle and Comment” in the Book- 
man, Oct. 1902, May 1907; “The Lounger” in Put- 
nam's Monthly, Apr. 1907.] G H G 

GUNTHER, CHARLES FREDERICK 

(Mar. 6, 1837-Feb. 10, 1920), candy manufac- 
turer and rare-book collector, was the son of 
John M. and Marie F. Gunther. He was born at 
Wildberg, in Wurttemberg, Germany, and came 
to America with his parents in 1842. They set- 
tled in Lancaster County, Pa., but eventually re- 
moved to Somerset County. Here the boy, al- 
though slightly more than ten years old, became 
a government mail carrier. He covered his route 
over the mountains to Johnston and return on 
horseback, receiving as compensation twenty-five 
cents a day. In the spring of 1850 the family 
moved to Peru, 111 . After a brief period of at- 
tendance at public and private schools, Gunther, 
then fourteen, began to earn his livelihood. In 
rapid succession he was a clerk in a country 
store, a drug clerk, the manager of the local post- 
office, and finally cashier in a local bank. In his 
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capacity as bank cashier he became acquainted 
with the prosperity which the South was enjoy- 
ing and in i860 decided to move thither. He took 
up his residence in Memphis, Tenn., as the em- 
ployee of an ice company. The outbreak of the 
Civil War prostrated business, and Gunther 
served as steward and purser on an Arkansas 
River steamer engaged in carrying supplies and 
transporting troops for the Confederacy until his 
boat was captured and burned by the Union 
forces. He was taken prisoner but was soon re- 
leased and, returning to Peru, secured a position 
there in a bank. In 1863 he was engaged as a 
commercial traveler for a wholesale confection- 
ery house in Chicago and five years later he 
opened his own retail store in that city. 

Henceforth, Chicago was his permanent home, 
and he became integrally connected with its in- 
dustrial, civic, and artistic growth. In time his 
name was a synonym for high-grade confec- 
tioneries, particularly because of his numerous 
popular inventions, among which the caramel is 
best known to the American people. The great 
fire of 1871 destroyed his business and left him 
almost destitute of resources. With renewed en- 
ergy and determination, he reestablished his 
business on a more extensive scale in what is 
now the McVicker Theatre Building. He made 
his palatial State Street store one of the points 
of interest for tourists on account of its rare 
treasures of historical art, and he was one of the 
first merchants of Chicago to advertise in the 
news columns of the papers. In 1879 he was a 
member of the commission organized to tour 
Mexico with a view toward closer trade rela- 
tions between the two republics. His civic in- 
terests led him to take an active part in politics. 
He was elected alderman from the second ward 
on the Democratic ticket and served from 1897 to 
1901. From 1901 to 1905 he was city trea- 
surer; and in 1908 an unsuccessful candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for governor. He 
brought the old Libby Prison to Chicago for ex- 
hibition and was one of the organizers and the 
first president of the Coliseum Company. 

In addition to these varied activities Gunther 
was an art connoisseur and collector. By shrewd 
business methods he acquired a notable collec- 
tion of art treasures and rare books. Before his 
death he offered his entire collection to the city 
of Chicago with the proviso that a fire-proof 
building should be erected for its safe-keeping. 
The city faded to comply with his request, and 
the collection went to his widow, Jennie Burnell 
Gunther, whom he had married in 1869. and to 
his son. They sold 50,000 historical manuscripts 
to the Chicago Historical Society, of which Gun- 
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ther for twenty years was a director, for a sum of 
$150,000. This collection contains rare Lincoln 
material as well as material on the early history 
of Chicago, and some Shakespearian and Napo- 
leonic manuscripts. 

[The Gunther collection is described in the N Y 
Times, Oct. 27. 1918, and in III. State Hist. Soc. Jour.] 
Apr_ 1920. See also Biog. Diet, and Portrait Gallery 
of Representative Men of Chicago (1892); Book of 
Chicagoans (1917); Chicago Daily Tribune. Chicago 
Daily News, Chicago Herald and Examiner, Feb ii. 
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GUNTON, GEORGE (Sept. 8, 1845-Sept, ii, 
^ 9 ^ 9 )> editor, economist, was born in Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire, England, the only son of Mat- 
thew Gunton, an agricultural laborer, and Ann 
Middleton. He had only a meager schooling, 
but his desire for education was early displayed 
and as a youth he read widely. In 1862, at the 
age of seventeen, he married Elizabeth Bocock 
by whom he had eight children. Well-nigh pen- 
niless, in 1874 he emigrated to the United States, 
leaving his family scattered among relatives. 
He first settled in Fall River, Mass., where he 
worked as a weaver, and while there he wrote 
articles for the Labor Standard of Paterson, 
N. J., under the name of Middleton. In 1875 he 
was secretary of the Weavers’ Union which en- 
gaged in an unsuccessful strike. As a conse- 
quence he was black-listed and found it impos- 
sible to secure work as a weaver. Even his fam- 
ily which had now joined him was ostracized. 
He attracted the attention of Ira Steward and 
George McNeill, leaders of the labor movement 
in New England, and through their intercession 
with General Butler, he secured work as a la- 
borer in the custom-house and later in the navy- 
yard. In 1878 the Labor Standard and the Fall 
River Labor Journal were merged at Fall River 
and Gunton was made manager, serving in this 
position for four years. In 1882 the Labor 
Standard suspended publication and Gunton was 
again without settled occupation. He devoted a 
portion of his time to securing an amendment of 
the ten-hour act passed by the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1874, whereby the law restricting 
the labor of women and children was strength- 
ened. In 1880 he ran for the Massachusetts leg- 
islature on the Greenback ticket. 

In 1883 a labor group persuaded Gunton to 
edit manuscript material left by Steward. These 
notes however, proved to be too fragmentary 
for editing, but the project gave birth to Gun- 
ton s own volume. Wealth and Progress, which 
appeared in 1887 and passed through several edi- 
tions. In the meantime ( 1885) he moved to New 
\ ork and attracted the attention of Rev Heber 
Newton, who placed Gunton at the head of an 




economic society in his church. Through New- 
ton's influence others became interested, and as 
a result of this backing, the Institute of Social 
Economics was established in 1890. The follow- 
ing year Gunton became editor of a new maga- 
zine known as the Social Economist, published 
under that name until 1896 when it appeared un- 
der the title of Gunton^s Magazine, which con- 
tinued publication until 1904. In 1899 he was 
appointed director of economic and sociological 
work of the national Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation. In addition to Wealth and Progress, 
he wrote : Principles of Social Economy ( 1891 ) ; 
Trusts and the Public (1899) ; Outlines of So- 
cial Economics (1900), with Hayes Robbins; 
and Outlines of Political Science (1901), also in 
collaboration with Robbins. 

During the years from 1890 to 1905 Gunton's 
writings undoubtedly influenced the direction of 
economic thought in the United States. Human 
economy rather than money economy was the 
center of his philosophy. In particular he urged 
that an increase in the standard of living of la- 
borers together with shorter hours would elevate 
the wants of laborers which in turn would in- 
crease production and thus be beneficial to the 
manufacturer. While the theory was not con- 
sciously accepted at the time by manufacturers, 
it later received wide acceptance. Gunton did 
not believe that trusts were an evil for he rea- 
soned that the concentration of capital led to 
lower prices and this in turn meant higher real 
wages. Trusts in his opinion did not destroy 
competition but simply changed the plane of com- 
petition. 

Gunton separated from his first wife in 1882, 
and in 1886 he married Mrs. Whipple, a woman 
of forceful character, who assisted him in estab- 
lishing a position of influence in New York. 
This marriage ultimately was dissolved and in 
February 1904 he married Mrs. Rebecca Doug- 
las Lowe, president of the American Federation 
of Women. She had considerable wealth, and 
as the magazine had ceased publication, they 
lived in Hot Springs, Va, The third marriage 
also proved unfortunate, however, and in 1915 
Gunton moved to New York, where he died. 
His last work, Americanization and the League 
of Nations (1919), written shortly before his 
death, had a wide distribution. 

iWho*s Who in America, 1914-15 ; Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Dec. 1887, Sept. 1900, Sept, igoi ; N. Y. Tribune, Mar. 
13, 1892; N. Y. Times, N. Y. Herald, and Evening 
Post (N. Y.), Sept. 13, 1919; information as to certain 
facts from Gunton’s son, Matthew Gunton, Newcastle, 
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GURLEY, RALPH RANDOLPH (May 26, 

i797“July 1872), philanthropist, was born in 


Lebanon, Conn., fifth of the seven children of 
the Rev. John and Mary (Porter) Gurley. He 
entered Yale with the class of 1818 and before 
graduating was recognized among the first in. 
his class. Upon leaving Yale he removed to 
Washington, D. C., where, in 1822, he became 
an agent of the American Colonization Society, 
and to this organization he devoted the rest of 
his life. He was successively agent, secretary, 
vice-president, and life director. His work as 
secretary was largely in Washington, where he 
looked after the correspondence, planned and 
outfitted the expeditions of the colonists, regu- 
lated the affairs of Liberia on the American side 
of the Atlantic, edited for twenty-five years the 
organ of the Society, the African Repository, 
and prepared for an even longer time its Annual 
Reports. Besides these duties he wrote for the 
press on colonization and lectured for the Soci- 
ety in North, West, and South. With the rise of 
the abolition movement his efforts in behalf of 
colonization increased, and he even invaded New 
England to debate publicly with several of the 
leading abolitionists. Later he crossed the At- 
lantic to urge the cause of colonization in Eng- 
land, where he engaged in spirited public de- 
bates at Egyptian Hall, London. His Mission 
to England (1841), published upon his return, 
“contains some of the best articles ever penned 
on the subject of African colonization” (African 
Repository, September 1872, p. 282). “During 
those years of bitter struggle, between 1830 and 
1840, Gurley stands out as the great Coloniza- 
tionist” (Fox, post, p. 74). He was “essential- 
ly a peacemaker and lover of the Union” (Ibid., 
p. 73) ; the more radical abolitionists considered 
him pro-slavery; but when the war came he 
sided with the North. His reputation as a con- 
troversialist was high, for he was “blessed with 
one of the mildest and gentlest of dispositions 
. . . which was . . . manifested in his placid 
smile, his mild, benevolent face and gentle man- 
ner, which charmed everyone” (African Repos- 
itory, loc. cit.). In person he was tall, and, in 
the vigor of manhood, remarkably handsome. 

He thrice visited Liberia. In 1824 he was sent 
thither for the first time by the Society and the 
United States government to investigate charges 
made against Jehudi Ashmun [g.z^.], who was 
unofficially acting as governor, and to straighten 
out existing difficulties in the colony. The latter 
task he performed satisfactorily, drawing up a 
“Plan for the Civil Government of Liberia” 
which was adopted by the people, accepted by the 
Society, and put into successful operation. His 
investigation completely vindicated Ashmun and 
contributed to Ashmun’s first appointment as 
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colonial agent for Liberia. Later Gurley be- 
came Ashmun^s biographer, publishing Life of 
Jehtidi Ashmiin, Late Colonial Agent in Liberia, 
in 1835. In 1849 he again visited Liberia under 
instructions from the United States government, 
and upon his return made a report on the con- 
dition and prospects of the colony, vv^hich wa.s 
printed. Upon the occasion of his final visit in 
1867 was warmly received by the people. 
Gurley was a licentiate of the Presbytery of the 
District of Columbia, and, although never or- 
dained or installed over any church, preached 
widely, his services being eagerly sought for 
particularly among the colored churches. He 
also acted for a time as chaplain of the House 
of Representatives. Among the poor, and par- 
ticularly among the negro poor, of Washington, 
his labors were abundant, and to save one negro 
family from separation he even sacrificed his 
own library and his home. He died in Washing- 
ton only three months after the death of his wife, 
Eliza (McLellan) Gurley, who had come to 
that city as a bride nearly forty-five years be- 
fore. Of their thirteen children but two sur- 
vived their parents. 

[Mason Noble, A Discourse Cotnmemorativc of the 
Life and Character of the Rev. Ralph Randolph Cur- 
ley (1872) ; Memorial of the Semi-Centennial Anniver- 
sary of the Am. Colonisation Soc. (1867) ; E. L. Fox, 
The Am. Colonisation Soc., 1817-40 (1919); Fifty- 
sixth Ann. Report, Am. Colonisation Soc. (1873).] 
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GURNEY, EPHRAIM WHITMAN (Feb. 

18, 1829-Sept. 12, 1886), educator, was born in 
Boston, Mass., the son of Nathan and Sarah 
(Whitman) Gurney. His father was superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
After graduation from Harvard College in 1852 
he taught for a short time in the school of D. B. 
Tower on Park Street, Boston, and then opened 
a classical and scientific school for boys in Cam- 
bridge, in connection with Professors George M, 
Lane and Joseph Lovering [qq.v.]. In 1857 he 
was appointed tutor in Greek and Latin at Har- 
vard College, was advanced to an assistant pro- 
fessorship in 1863, transferred to the department 
of philosophy in 1867, ^nd in the following year, 
to the departrnent of history. Made professor in 
1869, he received in 1877 the title of professor 
of history and Roman law, and in 1886, shortly 
before his untimely death, he was given the Mc- 
Lean Professorship of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory. His academic career thus illustrates the 
prevailing character of higher education in 
America at the time. He was first of all a 
scholar, grounded in the traditional classical 
training and prepared to give instruction in any 

subject within the range of humane learning 

classics, philosophy, history, or law. He became 
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a teacher of history because he found there the 
most obvious opportunity to utilize his wide 
reading and to satisfy his scholarly tastes. He 
was an admirable representative of the fast van- 
ishing “donnish” type. He loved learning for 
its own sake. The college was his world. His 
happiness was in books and in the human rela- 
tions growing out of his occupation with them. 
Though master of an exceptionally easy and 
lucid style, he was singularly lacking in the im- 
pulse to literary production. A ready talker, he 
never delivered formal lectures either to his stu- 
dents or to the larger public. For two years, 1868 
to 1870, he was associated with James Rus- 
sell Lowell as editor of the North American Re- 
view, then the most important American liter- 
ary periodical, but his name does not appear in 
the list of contributors at any time. The founda- 
tion of the New York Nation under his friend, 
E. L. Godkin [q.v.], gave him a welcome vehicle 
for the expression of his thought without the em- 
barrassment of publicity, and for many years he 
contributed valuable articles of literary and po- 
litical criticism. 

His marriage, Oct. 3, 1868, to Ellen Sturgis 
Hooper, daughter of Dr. Robert William Hooper, 
brought him into close association with an im- 
portant circle of Boston society. He built a com- 
modious house on the outskirts of Cambridge 
and began there the course of generous hospital- 
ity to students, colleagues, and visiting scholars 
which was to be one of his most notable contri- 
butions to the academic life of his day. The com- 
ing of Charles William Eliot to the presidency 
of the university in 1869, marking a decisive 
epoch in the history of the institution, opened 
for Gurney new opportunities of usefulness. In 
the period of transition from the semi-rural col- 
lege to the all-embracing university no one stood 
closer to the great leader than he. A personal 
Inendship widened out into mutual confidence 
and hearty cooperation. In 1870 the office of 
Dean of the Faculty of Harvard College was 
created, and Gurney was the first incumbent. His 
administration established the tradition of an 
office designed primarily to relieve the presi- 
dent of the many details of personal dealings 
with students, but capable of development into a 
powerful agency for good. His interpretation 
of his function was guided first and always by 
the imperative claims of scholarship and aca- 
demic honor. He shared with his brother-in- 
law, Henry Adams [g.r/.], the arduous task of 
building up a department of history based upon 
the new principle of independent study. In his 
method of instruction he never departed from 
the traditional textbook and recitation, but he 

57 
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knew how to lift this dreary routine into the 
higher air of real reflection and critical discus- 
sion. The last years of his life were clouded by 
domestic sorrow and the slow process of an in- 
sidious disease borne with exemplary fortitude. 

[Grace W. Edes, Annals of the Harvard Class of 
1852 (1922); Letters of Chauncey Wright (1878); 
the Nation, Sept. 16, 1886; Boston Transcript, Sept. 
13* 1886.] £ £j^ ^ 

GUTHE, KARL EUGEN (Mar. 5, 1866- 

Sept. 10, 1915), physicist, educator, was born in 
Hanover, Germany, the third child and the sec- 
ond son in a family of five children born to Otto 
and Anna (Hanstein) Guthe. He received his 
early education in the Gymnasium in Hanover 
and passed his Abituriensexamen in 1884. From 
1885 to 1887 he attended the Technische Hoch- 
schule at Hanover, and then went to the Univer- 
sity of Marburg where he completed his aca- 
demic work and passed the Oberlehrer or state 
teachers' examination in 1889. His thesis for 
this examination dealt with certain aspects of 
seismology. The certificate which he received 
allowed him to teach the several subjects of 
physics, chemistry, geography, and all of the 
natural sciences, in the schools of higher learn- 
ing in Germany. He then went to the University 
of Strassburg where he held a teaching position 
and continued his studies. In 1892 he returned 
for a short time to the University of Marburg 
and wrote a dissertation upon the mechanical 
telephone, Ueber das Mechanische Telephone 
(1892), receiving the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 

In the summer of that year he came to the 
United States, and several years later was made 
a naturalized citizen. Immediately after his ar- 
rival he went to Grand Rapids, Mich., where he 
shortly married Clara Belle Ware, whom he 
had met the previous year in Germany. To this 
marriage three children were born. In the fall 
of 1892 he went to Ann Arbor, and spent the 
winter doing research work in the department 
of physics at the University of Michigan. In 
1893 he was appointed instructor in physics, a 
position which he held until 1900. He spent his 
Sabbatical leave, from May 1900 until August 
1901, studying under Professor Planck at the 
University of Berlin, and upon his return to Ann 
Arbor, as assistant professor of physics, he con- 
tinued his work there until 1903. In this year 
he went to Washington as associate physicist of 
the United States Bureau of Standards, but two 
years later he accepted the position of professor 
of physics at the University of Iowa. In 1909 he 
was recalled to the University of Michigan, as 
professor of physics. Several years later he was 
instrumental in the organization of the Graduate 
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School and in 1912 was appointed its first dean. 
Thereafter, he devoted himself to the problems 
of organization and the development of the poli- 
cies of this school. In the summer of 1915 while 
attending scientific meetings in San Francisco 
he was taken ill and it was found necessary to 
operate. The first operation was followed after 
a short period by another, which proved too 
great a strain, and he died of heart-failure in 
Ashland, Ore. 

As a result of the publication of numerous 
papers on physics, he came to be recognized as 
an authority on certain aspects of electricity. 
Among these papers are : A Study of the Silver 
Voltameter (1904); On Fibers Resembling 
Fused Quartz in Their Elastic Properties 
(1904) I 'The Silver Goniometer (1905) ; Exper- 
iments on the Heusler Magnetic Alloys (1906), 
with L. W. Austin; and A New Determination 
of the Electromotive Force of Weston and Clark 
Standard Cells by an Absolute Electrodynainom- 
eter (1906), all of which appeared as Bureau of 
Standards Bulletins. He was the author of sev- 
eral textbooks, the first of which, A Manual of 
Physical Measurements, written jointly with J. 
O. Reed, appeared in 1902. It ran through sev- 
eral editions. In 1903 he published Laboratory 
Exercises with Primary and Storage Cells. 
Later he was one of several authors who col- 
laborated in A Textbook of Physics (1908). 
With J. O. Reed he published a College Physics 
(1911), and two years later he brought out his 
last book. Definitions in Physics (1913). 

[Who's Who in America, 1914-15; J. M. Cattell, 
Am. Men of Sci. (2nd ed., 1910) ; N. Y. Times, Sept. 
12, 1915; Science, Nov. 12, 1915 ] G. W. P. 

GUTHERZ, CARL (Jan. 28, 1844-Feb. 7, 
1907), artist, was born in Schoftland, in the can- 
ton of Aargau, Switzerland, the son of a school 
teacher, Heinrich Gutherz, and his wife, Henri- 
etta Liischer. In 1851 his father emigrated with 
his family to America and established terra-cotta 
works near Cincinnati. With raw material at 
hand, and under his father's guidance, Carl soon 
learned to model, but the plant was financially 
unsuccessful, so it was abandoned, and the fam- 
ily moved on to Memphis, Tenn. Heinrich 
Gutherz died there, still in early middle life, and 
young Carl went to work as a mechanical drafts- 
man. Within a few years he had become expert 
but dissatisfied, so with the money he had saved 
and with the help of his family, he sailed for 
Paris for instruction in art. There he studied in 
the Academie des Beaux-Arts, and later with 
Pils, Lefebvre, and Boulanger, from whom he 
learned the best romantic technique of the day. 
During the Franco-Prussian War he left Paris, 
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studied for a time in Brussels and Antwerp, and 
then proceeded to Rome, where he painted his 
first noteworthy picture, '‘Awakening Spring,” 
which later received an award in the Philadel- 
phia Centennial. In 1872 he returned to Mem- 
phis, but removed to St. Louis after two years 
to teach in Washington University, and to as- 
sist Halsey C. Ives in the development of an art 
department which in 1879 became the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts. 

In 1884 he returned to Paris for a residence 
of twelve years, the most productive period of 
his life. He exhibited annually in the Salon and 
was awarded the perpetual privilege of hanging 
his pictures in the exhibitions. His best paint- 
ings were shown during this period, including 
Lux Incarnationis” (1888), “Arcessita ab An- 
gehs” (1889), “Temptation of St. Anthony” 
(1890), "Ad Astra” (1891), and "The Evening 
of the Sixth Day” (1893), He moved in the 
most respectable art circles and numbered among 
his intimates Breton, Boulanger, Lefebvre, and 
Puvis de Chavannes. By the latter’s work he 
was particularly affected, and began for the first 
time to interest himself seriously in murals, 
which, although less pristine, were distinctly 
reminiscent of those of Chavannes. So success- 
ful was he in this new field that in 1895 he was 
offered the commission to design the ceiling of 
the House Reading Room in the Library of Con- 
gress. He removed to Washington, D. C., the 
next year to see it accomplished. The legend of 
the fresco was "The Spectrum of Light,” exe- 
cuted in seven panels, each representing in one 
of the rainbow colors "some phase of achieve- 
ment, human or divine” (Small, post, p. 109), 
with a central figure illustrating the allegory. 
Two other important commissions in mural art 
^llowed, “Law and Justice” in the Fort Wayne 
Court House, and in the People’s Church of St. 

aul, a pictorial delineation of the develop- 
ment of Unitarian theology. As a portrait paint- 
er, Outherz was also moderately accomplished. 
Among the contemporary figures who sat to him 
were Gen. Robert E. Lee, Senator Morgan of 
aiama, enator Bate of Tennessee, Justice 
radley, Jefferson Davis, and Susan B. An- 
thony. His portraits were less successful than 
his imaginative painting, however, as his true 
sty e was not photographic realism, but a poetic 
and mystical romanticism, in which his preoccu- 
pation with allegorical subjects, with diffuse 
form nnd roseate luminosity, could have full 
play. He died in Washington, D C He had 
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[Lilian Whiting, "The Art of Carl Gutherz,” Inter- 
national Studio, Feb. 1905; Am. Art Ann., 1907-08; 
Art Rev., Mar. 1907; Who^s Who in America, 1906— 
07 ; Herbert Small, Handbook of the New Lib. of Cong. 
(190O; E. H. S. Dunklin, Scruggs Geneal. (1912) 
p. 63 ; the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), Feb 8i 

c.p.m'. 

GUTHRIE, ALFRED (Apr. i, 1805-Aug. 17, 
1882), engineer, was born in Sherburne, N. Y., 
the oldest child of Dr. Samuel [q.v.'] and Sybil’ 
(Sexton) Guthrie. When he was twelve years 
of age, they removed to Sacketts Harbor, then 
a port and military post of some magnitude. 
Here the elder Guthrie, who, like many early 
phj'sicians, was something of an inventor and 
a man of affairs, developed a mining powder, 
which he exploited commercially, and estab- 
lished a vinegar and alcohol factory. In these 
undertakings Alfred was apparently associated 
with his father, under whom he and his brother 
Edwin studied medicine and chemistry. In the 
course of his experiments with the distillation 
of alcohol, the father stumbled upon chloroform, 
or “chloric ether,” as he called it. It is doubtful,’ 
however, that Alfred’s contribution to this dis- 
covery was significant. Nevertheless, since the 
famdy possessed an excellent library, he must 
have been well grounded in the rudiments of 

medicine, which he practised successfully for a 
decade. 

After the construction of a railroad to the 
North, with the subsequent diversion of traffic 
from the water route and the failure of some of 
his fathers schemes, Guthrie’s practice fell off 
noticeably ; and in 1845, with the other members 
of his family, also financially embarrassed, he 
attempted to retrieve his fortunes in the West 
An engineer in fact if not in name, he undertook 
the design and construction of the hydraulic 
works on the Illinois & Michigan Canal, util- 
izmg the surplus power to convey the sewage 
of Chicago to the Mississippi. Although these 
works, opened in 1848, were used until the sev- 
enties, much of the time under his immediate 
supervision, he is remembered primarily be- 
cause of his services in connection with the de- 
velopment of a federal system of steamship in- 
spection, to the need of which his attention had 
been directed by a series of appalling explosions. 
Beginning his studies in 1851, he examined, at 
fns own expense, over two hundred vessels and 
prepared a number of charts illustrating the na- 
ture of the defects he had observed. Through the 
public support which he secured for his propo- 
sals he succeeded in having a bill providing for 
systematic regulation introduced into Congress 
When It was passed, in 1852, over the united op- 
position of both owners and operators, he wL 
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placed at the head of the enforcement bureau. 
As a result, the number of accidents was reduced 
so notably that even Guthrie’s most bitter op- 
ponents came to recognize the value of his work. 
He was twice married: first, on Oct. 2, 1823, to 
Nancy, daughter of Thomas and Hepzibah 
(Jewett) Piper, who died July 10, 1855; and, 
second, on Mar. 31, 1857, to Phoebe, daughter 
of Chauncey and Eliza (Dunn) Guthrie, who 
survived him. He died in Chicago. 

[The facts regarding Guthrie’s career have been 
gleaned largely from the records of his father's life, 
from the reports of the Board of Sewerage Commis- 
sioners of the City of Chicago, and from his “Memorial 
. . Submitting the Results of an Investigation . . . 
into the Causes of the Explosion of Steam-Boilers,” 
Feb. 6, 1852, Sen. Misc. Doc. 32, 32 Cong., i Sess, See 
also H. N. and E. G. Dunn, Records of the Guthrie 
Family (1898); Engineering News, Aug. 26, 1882; 
Chicago Tribune, Aug. 18, 1882.] R. P. B — r. 

GUTHRIE, GEORGE WILKINS (Sept. 5 » 
1848-Mar. 8, 1917), lawyer, diplomat, the son 
of John Brandon Guthrie and Catherine (Mur- 
ray) Guthrie, and a descendant of Robert Guth- 
rie, a native of Ireland who emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1744, was born in Pittsburgh, Pa. His fa- 
ther was a prominent resident of that city, hav- 
ing twice served it as mayor. Young Guthrie 
was educated in the public schools and in 1866 
graduated from the Western University of 
Pennsylvania (now the University of Pitts- 
burgh) with the degree of A.B. In 1868 he re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. from the same institu- 
tion. He then began the study of law in the of- 
fice of Hon. Robert J. Walker in Washington, 
D. C., and at the same time entered the law 
school of Columbian College (now George 
Washington University) where he received the 
degree of LL.B. in 1869. Admitted in the same 
year to the Washington bar and to the bar of Al- 
legheny County, Pa., he began practice in Pitts- 
burgh, at first in partnership with Col. James 
W. Kerr and later with the Hon. Malcolm Hay. 
He was early recognized as a leader in the legal 
profession and was retained in many of the most 
important civil-law cases in western Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1876 he was associate counsel for the 
Tilden electors in Florida. He took an active 
part in the affairs of the Democratic party, was 
one of the secretaries of the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1884 and a delegate to the 
conventions of 1904 and 1912. He also took a 
prominent part in municipal affairs, being a 
member of the Municipal Program Committee 
of the National Municipal League in 1900. In 
1896 he was a candidate for mayor of Pittsburgh, 
sponsored by the Citizens Municipal League, 
but failed of election. In 1905, when Pittsburgh 
was swept by a wave of political and moral re- 
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form, he was again a candidate for the mayoralty 
as leader of the reformers, and on Feb. 20, 1906, 
was elected for a term of three years by the larg- 
est vote ever polled in the city up to that time. 
He was the third member of his family to hold 
this office. During his administration he brought 
about a number of reforms in the municipal gov- 
ernment, among them the institution of the mu- 
nicipal civil service, and was responsible for 
many civic improvements. 

In 1912 he was elected chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania State Democratic Committee and was 
instrumental in developing the campaign which 
culminated in the nomination of Woodrow Wil- 
son for president of the United States. On May 
20, 1913, President Wilson appointed him am- 
bassador to Japan. This appointment came at a 
time of intense Anti-American feeling in that 
country, provoked by the California Alien Land 
Bill. Shortly after Guthrie assumed his duties 
as ambassador (Sept. 8, 1913) a mob attacked 
the Japanese Foreign Office in Tokio in demand 
of stronger action on the part of the Japanese 
government in the controversy. A very serious 
situation might have resulted had he not suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Japanese statesmen 
that the economic and social problems of Cali- 
fornia had no real relationship to the good will 
of the United States as a whole toward Japan, 
and that the best interests of both nations would 
in the end be served by a calm consideration of 
the issues involved. When the World War broke 
out he assumed the additional responsibility of 
attending to the affairs of Germany in Japan 
and handled the problems which arose with great 
tact. On Mar. 8, 1917, he died very suddenly at 
Tokio. His body was brought to the United 
States on a Japanese cruiser as a token of the 
high esteem with which he was regarded by that 
government. 

Possessed of high civic ideals coupled with 
extraordinary ability, Guthrie was unusually fit- 
ted for public service. He was a prominent 
Mason and Grand Master of that order in Penn- 
sylvania in 1910-11. He was an officer of sev- 
eral hospitals and charitable organizations and 
a member of a number of clubs as well as a trus- 
tee of the University of Pittsburgh. He was mar- 
ried on Dec. 2, 1886, to Florence J. Howe of 
Pittsburgh. 

[Who's Who in America, 1916-17 ; H. N. and E. G. 
Dunn, Records of the Guthrie Family (1898) ; obitu- 
aries in Japan Magazine, Apr. 1917 ; Outlook, Mar. 28, 
1917, Japan Weekly Chronicle, Mar. 15, 1917 ; N. Y. 
Times, Pittsburgh Post, and other N. Y. and Pittsburgh 
papers for Mar. 9, 1917 ] J. H. F. 

GUTHRIE, JAMES (Dec. 5. 1792-Mar. 13, 

1869), railroad promoter, secretary of the trea- 
sury, was born of pioneer parents in Bardstown, 
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Ky. His father, Adam Guthrie, a native of 
Cork, Ireland, came to America at the age of 
twelve in 1774 and lived for a time with the 
family of his eldest sister near the headwaters 
of the South Branch of the Potomac River, in 
what is now West Virginia. In 1788 he started 
westward over the mountains to Kentucky, and 
on the way fell in with the party of Edmund 
Polk, a veteran of the Revolution, whose daugh- 
ter Hannah he married. Settling at Bardstown, 
Nelson County, Ky., he became active in the 
Kentucky militia and represented his county in 
the state legislature ( 1800-08). After a prelim- 
inary education in McAllister’s Academy, Bards- 
town, James Guthrie began the study of law with 
John Rowan, and, admitted to the bar, remained 
at Bardstown in the practice of his profession 
until 1820. After two unsuccessful campaigns 
for the state legislature, he was appointed com- 
monwealth’s attorney and removed to Louisville, 
where he continued to reside until his death. In 
1827 he was elected a representative in the lower 
house of the Kentucky legislature. After four 
years in that capacity he was elected to the state 
Senate, representing Jefferson and Bullitt coun- 
ties, and was continuously reelected until 1841. 
He was twice speaker pro tempore of the Senate, 
and in 1835 was the unsuccessful candidate of 
his party for the United States Senate. In each 
house he served as chairman of the committees 
on judiciary, and on internal improvement, his 
most important work being done in connection 
with the latter. It was largely owing to his ef- 
forts that the state undertook the improvement 
of its rivers, and incorporated the private com- 
panies which built its system of Macadam roads 
and made the beginning of railway construction 
between Lexington and Louisville. 

During this period Guthrie laid the founda- 
tion of his immense fortune by his judicious in- 
vestments in Louisville real estate, and added to 
his wealth by his promotion of Macadam roads 
and of railways. He was the outstanding rail- 
way promoter in Kentucky before the Civil War, 
and was the controlling force in the notorious 
Portland Canal as well as in many banking in- 
stitutions. In fact, his success in this field was 
so spectacular that his reputation as a business 
man overshadowed his achievements as a legis- 
lator. He became the foremost citizen of Louis- 
ville, serving as a member of the City Council, 
organizing the public school system, and found- 
ing the University of Louisville, which he served 
as president until after the Civil War. In 1849 
he presided over the convention which made the 
third constitution of Kentucky. 

By 1850 Guthrie’s activities as a railroad pro- 
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nioter had brought him into contact with the 
leading industrial men of the South and had 
given him a wide reputation as a financier. He 
attended the Southern conventions which were 
so common during the forties and exerted an ap- 
preciable influence on their deliberations. His 
outstanding position in the Democratic party 
and in the business world was given recognition 
by his appointment by President Pierce in 1853 
as secretary of the treasury. On his record 
Guthrie does not deserve to be ranked as one of 
the great secretaries, but he was certainly much 
more than a routine one. He showed himself 
a ruthless reformer, overhauling the treasury 
regulations, curbing extravagance, reducing the 
debt, and weeding out incompetence. He at- 
tracted particular attention to himself by his 
removal of the collector of the Port of New 
York for using his office for political purposes 
(Loiitsznlle Daily Democrat, Oct. 26, 1853). He 
brought down upon himself a storm of protest by 
his recommendation that the issue of paper 
money by state banks should be taxed out of 
existence. 

Upon retiring from the treasury in 1857, 
Guthrie devoted himself to the promoting and 
financing of the languishing Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. Through his influence the rail- 
road was able to sell its bonds and complete its 
track. At the outbreak of the Civil War, Guth- 
rie was president of the road, and his attitude in 
the war was probably determined primarily by 
his business interests. After a period of appar- 
ent vacillation during which, as a member of 
the Virginia Peace Convention and of the Ken- 
tucky Border Conference, he sought a compro- 
mise, he made his decision to adhere to the 
Union and throughout the war placed his rail- 
road at the disposal of the United States gov- 
ernment. The service of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad in transporting troops and sup- 
plies to the Southwest was one of the deciding 
factors in the conquest of that region. There 
was continual friction, but Guthrie was able 
both to retain the control of his road and to elicit 
the praise of the Union authorities. He re- 
mained a Democrat throughout his career, how- 
ever; actively supported McClellan in 1864, and 
after the war was over was elected to the United 
States Senate as a conservative {Louisville Daily 
Democrat, Jan. 12, 1865), where he became an 
uncompromising upholder of President John- 
son’s policies and an unrelenting opponent of 
the reconstruction measures of Congress. Fail- 
ing health brought about his resignation in 

February 1868, and his death followed shortly 
afterward. 
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Guthrie was married on May 13, 1821, to Eliza 
C. Prather of Louisville, who died in 1836. He 
was survived by his three daughters. In personal 
appearance he was uncouth and unprepossessing, 
and was lame for life from a wound received in 
a personal encounter during his Bardstown days. 
He was a man of many eccentricities, of a domi- 
neering and arrogant personality, and wholly 
lacking in the usual graces of the politician. His 
success in business and in politics was chiefly 
due to his sound judgment and to his reputation 
for absolute honesty and integrity. 

[John Livingston, Portraits of Eminent Americans, 
vol. Ill (1854) ; John Savage, Our Living Representa- 
tive Men (i860) ; George Baber, in Ky. State Hist. 
Soc. Reg., Jan. 1912; R. S. Cotterill, “James Guthrie, 
Kentuckian,’^ Ibid., Sept. 1922; Report of the Debates 
and Proc. of the Convention for the Revision of the 
Constitution of the State of Ky. (1849) ; Lewis and R. 
H. Collins, Hist, of Ky. (2 vols., 1874) ; H. Levin, 
Lawyers and Lawmakers of Ky. (1897) ; J. S. Johnston, 
Memorial Hist, of Louisville (1897); Hist, of the 
Ohio Falls Cities and Their Counties iiSS2), I, 489 '» 
Daily National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), 
Mar. 15, 1869; Frankfort Commonwealth, Mar. 19, 
1869; “The Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 1861- 
65,’’ in Am. Hist. Rev., July 1924 ; Annual Reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, i 853 “ 57 ; genealogical 
information from Rev. Laurence R. Guthrie, Mercers- 
burg, Pa., who has compiled a volume on “American 
Guthrie and Allied Families.’’] R. $. C. 

GUTHRIE, SAMUEL (1782-Oct. 19, 1848), 

chemist and physician, descended from John 
Guthrie, an emigrant from Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, who died in Litchfield County, Conn., in 
1730, was born in Brimfield, Mass., the oldest 
son of Samuel and Sarah Guthrie. He had little 
formal education. Besides some years of desul- 
tory study of medicine with his father, who was 
a physician, he took only two courses of lec- 
tures, one at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York, in 1810-11, and the other at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1815. He 
must have been in practice before the War of 
1812. By his father's will he received “one dol- 
lar, to be paid . . . when called for,” the five vol- 
umes of Benjamin Rush's Enquiries, and one 
set of silver catheters. A significant year in hi^ 
life was 1817, when he moved, with his wife and 
three children, from Sherburne, N. Y., which 
had been their home for some years, to Sacketts 
Harbor, N. Y. Here he lived about thirty years. 
Northern New York at that time was nearly a 
wilderness, and Guthrie, being a man of ingenu- 
ity, self-reliance, and versatility, plunged into a 
pioneer's life. In addition to clearing the land, 
constructing a house, and raising crops, he be- 
came a practical chemist. His immediate neigh- 
bors, besides calling upon “the doctor” for aid 
in sickness, knew him as a quiet, taciturn man, 
who made the best vinegar in the vicinity, dis- 
tilled a good brand of alcohol, and performed 
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mysterious — often astounding experiments 
with apparatus fabricated by himself. To the 
country at large he was most acceptably known 
as the inventor and manufacturer of an effective 
priming powder, called the “percussion pill,” 
and the punch lock for exploding it, which to- 
gether replaced the flash-in-the-pan type of 
powder and made the old-fashioned flint-lock 
musket obsolete. He had a laboratory near his 
house where he performed experiments, and a 
mill about a mile away where he manufactured 
for many years large quantities of this powder 
and other explosives {c.g., potassium chlorate 
and mercury fulminate). In 1830 he devised a 
process for the rapid conversion of potato starch 
into molasses, and in July 1831 sent Benjamin 
Silliman [q.v.l a description of his process to- 
gether with a sample of the product. To Silliman 
he also sent samples of crystallized potassium 
chlorate, of numerous varieties of powder, of 
oil of turpentine, and of “spirituous solution 
of chloric ether.” His letters describing these 
chemical substances were published with edi- 
torial comment in the American Journal of Sci- 
ence during 1832 and reprinted, probably in the 
same year, as The Complete Writings of Samuel 
Guthrie (n.d.). The “chloric ether” made by 
Guthrie in 1831 by distilling chloride of lime 
with alcohol in a copper still proved to be chloro- 
form, and the discovery antedated slightly the 
independent discoveries of the same compound 
made at practically the same time by Soubeiran 
in France and Liebig in Germany. Guthrie mar- 
ried Sybil Sexton in 1804. The eldest of their 
four children, Alfred [q.v.'], removed to Chicago 
where he attained some distinction as an en- 
gineer; the second son, Edwin, captain of a com- 
pany of Iowa volunteers, was killed in the Mex- 
ican War. Samuel Guthrie died in 1848 at Sack- 
etts Harbor, in the house where he had lived for 
thirty years. 

[H. N. and E. G. Dunn, Records of the Guthrie Fam- 
ily (1898) ; Ossian Guthrie, Memoirs of Dr. Samuel 
Guthrie and the History of the Discovery of Chloroform 
(1887) ; Victor Robinson, M.D., in Medical Life (Guth- 
rie Number), Mar. 1927; E. F. Smith, Chemistry in 
America (1914), Benj. Silliman, Jr., American Contri- 
butions to Chemistry (1874), reprinted from the Am. 
Chemist, Aug., Sept., Dec. 1874.] L C N 


(Jan. 16, 1824- 
Dec. 10, 1910), portrait and genre painter, was 
a native of Greenwich, a parliamentary borough 
of London. He became the pupil of Buttersworth 
and Ambrose Jerome, London painters, and in 
1854, at the age of thirty, emigrated to New 
York, where he made something of a reputation 
as a portrait painter at first but eventually de- 
termined to devote himself to genre work. His 
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pictures of child life, exhibited from time to 






time at the National Academy of Design be- 
tween i860 and 1900, became deservedly popu- 
lar. He was elected associate of the Academy in 
1861 and was made an academician in 1865. He 
was also a member of the American Society for 
Painters in Water-colors, the Artists' Fund So- 
ciety, and the Century Association. He mar- 
ried Anna M. Barber, daughter of W. W. Bar- 
ber, an engraver in the United States Mint at 
Philadelphia. Three of his paintings, “Evening," 
“Solitaire," and “Supplication," were exhibited 
at the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
To the Paris Exposition of 1878 he sent “Baby's 
Bed-Time" and “Learning the Gamut." Two of 
his works, “Rest" and “Preparing for Tomor- 
row," were at the Paris Exposition of 1900. For 
his four genre pictures at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, he received a gold 
medal ; he also received a medal at the Buffalo 
Exposition of 1901. “Out of His Element" went 
into the Thomas B. Clarke collection and his 
‘Making a Train" into the collection of Mrs. 
George W. Elkins of Philadelphia. His portrait 
of his colleague, Charles Loring Elliott, the por- 
trait painter, is in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 


Guy’s pictures of children have been called 
trite and over-elaborated, but the best examples 
are so genuine in sentiment and so fully in sym- 
pathy with the human motive that their merits 
should far outweigh their defects. They are ex- 
cellently drawn, and in a number of instances 
lamp-light or candle-light effects are rendered 
with striking success. His thorough English 
training is shown in his exact draftsmanship and 
choice of subjects; it is also perhaps responsible 
for his lack of values. For while his color is 
not unpleasant, it is, in common with most of the 
British genre painting of the period, quite inno- 
cent of those last refinements of relativity which 
give the greatest distinction to the work of the 
Dutch little masters." One of the most charac- 
tcristic examples of his work is “Making a 
T rain, in the Elkins collection. Few more in- 
telligent or more original pictures of child life 
by an American hand exist. In the attic bedroom 
a little girl is trying on a garment that sweeps 
the floor behind her. The action, posture, and 
expression of this ingenuous young maiden are 
full of natural childish grace and charm. The 
artificial lighting of the interior is cleverly ren- 
dered, and the accessories, especially the cross- 
l^^ggcd cot-bed in the background, with its patch- 
work quilt, arc triumphs of still-life work. 


[Cat of the Thos. B. Clarke Coll, of Am. Pictures 
' Samuel Isham, Hist, of Am. Painting (1905) - 
Am. Art Ann 1911 - Art Jour., Sept. 1875 : Chas m' 

m ('884); Evening Post 

(N. Y.), Nov. 9, 1877 ; John F. Weir, O^dal Report of 




the Am. Centennial Exposition (1876) ; Am. Art 
Dec. 24, 1910.] W. H.D. 


GUYOT, ARNOLD HENRY (Sept. 28, 1807- 

Feb. 8, 1884), geographer, was born at Boude- 
villiers, Switzerland, the son of David Pierre 
and Constance (Favarger) Guyot. His father's 
ancestors had come to Switzerland from France 
in the fourteenth century. In Arnold’s boyhood 
his family moved to Hauterive, near Neuchatel. 
Before his education was completed, he had de- 
termined upon the ministry as a profession. This 
was probably the result of his home environ- 
ment; his ancestors, Protestant since the six- 
teenth century, were strong and sturdy uphold- 
ers of religious freedom. On the other hand, his 
contacts with his fellow students were constant- 
ly turning his attention to the natural sciences. 
Entering the College of NeuchMel in 1821, he 
had for a classmate Leo Lesquereux iq.v.'], the 
botanist. Later as a student in Germany at Karls- 
ruhe, he became closely associated with Alexan- 
der Braun and Carl Schimper, botanists, and 
with Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz [q.v.]. His 
zeal for the ministry and the languages took him 
to Metzingen, to Stuttgart, and finally to Ber- 
lin, but in the Prussian capital he took excur- 
sions with Alexander Humboldt in botany and 
studied psychology under J. W. Hegel, physics 
and meteorology under H. W. Dove, and phys- 
ical geography under Ritter. The influence of 
friends and instructors increased his scientific 
trend, and definitely turned him from the minis- 
try to the study of the natural sciences. His doc- 
tor's t^sis was “The Natural Classification of 
Lakes" (Da Naturali Lacniim Divisione, 1835). 
T’or five years after receiving the doctorate of 
the University of Berlin (1835) he was in Paris 
acting as a tutor. During this time Agassiz for- 
mulated his theory of glacial epochs, which 
opened up a new field of investigation and 
thought, and Guyot’s studies and publications 
between 1838 and 1848 were largely in the field 
of glaciology. He made frequent trips to Swit- 
zerland where, in the field, he subjected the find- 
ings of Agassiz to severe tests. His own con- 
tributions included the laws of glacial motion, 
the structure of glaciers, and the movement of 
morainic matter, and were of the highest impor- 
tance. In 1839 he was called to the chair of his- 
tory and physical geography at the Academy of 
Neuchatel, and here he remained until the Acad- 
emy was closed in 1848. 

^ In that year, on the advice and urgent invita- 
tion of Agassiz, who had preceded him, Guyot 
came to America and settled at Cambridge, 
Mass. During the following winter (January 
and February 1849) he delivered the Lowell In- 
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stitute lectures at Boston, published the same 
year as The Earth and Man. This volume, one 
of Guyot’s most significant publications, reflect- 
ed the influence of Ritter and his own deep in- 
sight into the relationships between the earth 
and its inhabitants, and thrust him into a com- 
manding place among American geographers. 
For six years he lectured under the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education in institutes and nor- 
mal schools on geography and methods of teach- 
ing it. This work formulated for him a plan of 
teaching geography which he afterwards incor- 
porated in a series of textbooks. It is probable 
that these books, published between the years 
1866 and 1875, were the first definite attempt at 
a scientific presentation of geography in Ameri- 
can schools, and they were in a large measure 
the models for textbooks in geography during 
many succeeding years. In 1854, he accepted 
the chair of physical geography and geology at 
Princeton, and here he remained until his death. 
Among his achievements was the founding of a 
museum, the first of its kind at Princeton, and 
to the collection and classification of specimens 
he devoted much time. His monument at Prince- 
ton is Guyot Hall, which houses the museum and 
the departments of natural science. 

In addition to his teaching, Guyot became in- 
terested in meteorological and topographic work. 
Under the direction of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, he began the work of selecting and equip- 
ping weather observation stations, particularly 
in New York and Massachusetts. This work was 
the genesis of the system of weather stations all 
over the United States which makes weather 
maps and weather predictions possible. His 
topographic work consisted of obtaining by bar- 
ometric measurements the altitude of significant 
localities, and from the accumulated data con- 
structing topographic maps of the Appalachian 
Mountains and, in greater detail, of the Catskill 
region. His zeal for obtaining altitudes was un- 
tiring, and many thousands of heights in the Ap- 
palachian system from Maine to South Carolina 
were measured and recorded. 

Guyot's principle of teaching geography was 
the principle of his own studies, first observation 
in the field and then deductions from the accu- 
mulated facts. He urged that the pupils of the 
schools should be made familiar with their own 
environment, and when this was accomplished, 
the concepts of man’s relationships with the earth 
in distant lands might be the more easily under- 
stood. His study of a problem was thorough 
and his faithfulness to details gave him confi- 
dence and power. His teachings and his text- 
books emphasized the necessity of a study of the 
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topographic map as an introductory study of 
any area.^ This was the beginning of the mod- 
ern idea in teaching geography. 

In his memoir of Guyot James Dwight Dana 
[5.1/.] stated that his “special weakness was . . . 
an unobtrusiveness that disinclined him to as- 
sert himself, that made him too easily content 
with work without publication” (post, p. 343), 
but his writings, although comparatively few 
and confined in the main to the fields of glaci- 
ology, the teaching of geography, and orogra- 
phy, were of value probably because they were 
the result of laborious search, the fruit of many 
seasons of field work. He was always deeply 
religious, and in a volume published in 1884, 
Creation, or the Biblical Cosmogony in the Light 
of Modern Science, he attempted to correlate his 
scientific work with the Biblical story of crea- 
tion. Guyot married in his sixtieth year, July 2, 
1867, Sarah Doremus Haines, the daughter of 
Governor Haines of New Jersey. 

[Memoir by J. D. Dana, in Nat. Acad. Set. Biog. 
Memoirs vol. II (1886) ; Louis Favre, in Bull, de la 
ooctete des Sciences Nalurelles de Neuchatel. vol. XIV 
(1884) ; L. C. Jones, Arnold Guyot et Princeton (1929) 
and ‘Arnold Henry Guyot,” in Faculty Papers of 
Coll., vol. I (1930); Charles Faure, “Vie et 
Travaux d'Arnold Guyot/' in Le Globe: Journal Geo^ 
graphique (Geneva), vol. XXIII, Memoires (1884); 
obituaries in Science, Feb. 22, 1884, and N. Y. Trib- 
wn^^Feb. 9, 1884.] R.M.B. 

GWIN, WILLIAM McKENDREE (Oct. 9, 
1805-Sept. 3, 1885), politician, was the second 
of the seven children of James and Mary Gwin. 
His father, a native of Wales, made his way 
through the mountains from South Carolina to 
the Cumberland settlement in Tennessee in 1791. 
He was an Indian fighter and a friend of Andrew 
Jackson. About 1803 he became an itinerant 
Methodist preacher, and his son William Mc- 
Kendree, born in Sumner County, Tenn., was 
named for the Western leader of that denomina- 
tion. Young Gwin received professional train- 
ing in both law and medicine, taking his degree 
in the latter subject at Transylvania Univer- 
sity (now Transylvania College), Lexington, 
Ky., in March 1828. The subject of his thesis 
was "Syphilis.” The twenty-three closely writ- 
ten pages are preserved in the college library at 
Lexington. After his graduation, Gwin moved 
to Clinton, Miss., where he practised medicine 
until 1833. In that year he received from Presi- 
dent Jackson an appointment as United States 
marshal for the district of Mississippi. In 1840 
he was elected a member of the lower house of 
Congress, but served one term only. Financial 
obligations forced him into private life and he 
moved to New Orleans, where he received an 
appointment to superintend the construction of 
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a custom-house in that city. This position he 
held until Taylor was elected president in 1848, 
when, as he declared, “determined not to make 
money, but to devote all my energies to obtain- 
ing and maintaining political power” (letter to 
brother, Overland Monthly, August 1891, p. 
206), he decided to go to California. 

Accordingly, upon his arrival in San Fran- 
cisco in the summer of 1849, he plunged im- 
mediately into the discordant political life of the 
territory. Traveling extensively and speaking 
frequently, he urged the formation of a state 
government. When the constitutional conven- 
tion met at Monterey in September 1849, he was 
chosen to represent the San Francisco district. 
His training and experience together with his 
native tact qualified him for assuming a position 
of leadership in such a body. His efforts on be- 
half of slavery in the convention, which have 
been greatly exaggerated, were not permitted to 
interfere with his main purpose — to hasten the 
formation of a state government and secure his 
own election to the Senate of the United States. 
This accomplished, he reached Washington in 
1850 before California was admitted to the 
Union. Following its admission on Sept. 9, his 
credentials were accepted, and he continued to 
represent his adopted state until 1861. He has 
been given credit for establishing a mint in Cal- 
ifornia and for initiating plans to survey the Pa- 
cific Coast. Following the outbreak of the Civil 
War in 1861, he was arrested, by order of Gen- 
eral Sumner, while on board a vessel in the Bay 
of Panama, and was taken to New York, where 
he was held a prisoner at Fort Lafayette from 
Nov. 18 to Dec. 2, 1861. He went to Paris in 
1863 and was there until June of the following 
year, during which time he succeeded in inter- 

in a project for establish- 
ing settlers from the South in Sonora and Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. He went to Mexico in 1864 in 
pursuance of his plan, but Maximilian refused to 
permit him to carry it into execution, and the 
scheme faded. In October 1865, on reentering 
the United States after a second visit to Mexico, 
e was arrested again and held a prisoner in Fort 
Jackson for a period of eight months. He lived 
twenty years longer, but his public career was 
over, and at the time of his death in New York he 
was practically unknown. He was married twice ; 
hrst to Caroline Sampson, who died before 1834 
and second, to Mary Bell. There were two chil- 
dren of his first marriage and four of his second 
Uwin possessed a striking personality and was 
genial and clever, but in his public career gave 
occasional indications of a willingness to employ 
subtle intrigue to further his purposes 
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["Memoirs on History of the United States, Mexico, 
and California by Ex-Senator William M. Gwin, Dic- 
tated by Himself for the Bancroft Library" (MS., 
1878) ; J. F. H. Claibourne, Mississippi as a Province, 
Territory, and State (1880), both of which must be 
used with discretion; J. G. Cisco, Historic Sumner 
County, Tenn. (1909) ; J. B. McFerrin, Hist, of Meth- 
odism in Tenn., vol. I (1869) ; Overland Monthly, May, 
June, Aug., Nov. 1891 ; H. H. Bancroft, Hist, of Cal., 
vol. VI (1888); Helen H. Blattner, "The Political 
Career of William M. Gwin" (MS., master’s thesis in 
the library of the Univ. of Cal.) ; War of the Rebellion : 
Official Records, z ser., XLVIII (pt. 2), L (pt. 2). 2 
ser., II, VIII; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928); James 
O’Meare, Broderick and Gwin (1881); obituaries in 
N. Y. Times and Daily Examiner (San Francisco) for 
Sept. 4, 1885 ; certain information from Gwin’s son, 
W. M. Gwin of San Francisco, and from Mrs. C. F. 
Norton, librarian of Transylvania College, Lexington, 

Ky-] c.G. 

GWINNETT, BUTTON (c. 1735-May 16, 

1777), signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, was born at Down Hatherley, Glouces- 
tershire, England, the son of Samuel and Anne 
(Ernes) Gwinnett, and was baptized on Apr. 
10, 1735* His father, whose ancestors had long 
lived in Wales, was a clergyman, and his moth- 
er was related to people of consequence in 
Herefordshire. He was married on Apr. 19, 
* 757 j to Ann Bourne of Wolverhampton. For 
several years before and after 1760 he was en- 
gapd in exporting goods to the American col- 
onies, and by September 1765 he had settled in 
Savannah, Ga., as a merchant. In October of 
that year he purchased St. Catherine Island, 
a tract of some thirty-six square miles lying off 
the coast of Georgia, near the then flourishing 
port of Sunbury. There he set up as a planter. 
Sunbury was the “capital” of a group of set- 
tlers originally from New England, and it was 
through them, and especially through his inti- 
mate friendship with Lyman Hall, that Gwin- 
nett was brought to an interest in politics. He 
was a justice of the peace in 1767-68, and in 
1769 was a member— though a somewhat lag- 
prd one— of the Georgia Colonial Assembly, 
but afterward for nearly five years, perhaps be- 
cause of the ceaseless financial worries of his 
plantaUon, he seems to have eschewed all pub- 
lic activity. In January 1776 he attended a meet- 
ing of the Georgia Council of Safety, and was 
^ected as one of five delegates to the Continental 
Congress. He arrived in Philadelphia in May, 
^ok a respectable part in the sittings of the 
Congress, signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and left in time to be back in Savannah by 
late August. It was his ambition to be a gen- 
eral of Georgia troops, but all his machinations 
were unavailing, and he found it necessary to 
satisfy himself with his election in October as 
speaker of the Georgia Assembly and his reelec- 
tion as delegate to the Continental Congress. 
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During the following months he took an impor- 
tant part in the drafting of the first constitution 
of Georgia and in thwarting the schemes by 
which Georgia was to be absorbed by South Car- 
olina, In March 1777, upon the sudden death of 
Gov. Archibald Bulloch, he was commissioned 
“President of the State of Georgia” and com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, positions which he 
occupied for about two months, when, somewhat 
inexplicably, he was defeated in his candidacy 
for reelection to the governorship by a represen- 
tative of his own faction in politics. As gov- 
ernor, his affiliation with his “radical” New- 
England-derived neighbors brought him the en- 
mity of the conservatives. He was opposed par- 
ticularly by Gen. Lachlan McIntosh [q.vJ], 
whose brother he had arrested upon a suspicion 
of treachery, and whose authority as a soldier 
was always perilously near clashing with his 
own authority as governor. The bungling of an 
expedition of Georgia soldiery upon British 
strongholds in Florida in the spring of 1777 pre- 
cipitated an inquiry in the Assembly as to 
whether the civil authority had hampered the 
military, or otherwise; in short, as to whether 
Gwinnett or McIntosh was the more culpable. 
The inquiry sustained Gwinnett, but McIntosh, 
in pique, proclaimed his opponent before the 
Assembly as a “scoundrel and a lying rascal” 
(Jenkins, p. 152). In the duel which followed 
next morning on the outskirts of Savannah both 
men were wounded, and Gwinnett died three 
days later. He died insolvent, and it is not known 
where he was buried; his descendants are ap- 
parently extinct; there is no trustworthy por- 
trait of him : but of his thirty-six autographs, 
one, in 1924, was sold at public auction for 
$14,000. 

[C. F. Jenkins, Button Gwinnett (1926), an exhaus- 
tive biography without formal bibliography but with 
full references to sources in the text and footnotes ; 
C. C. Jones, Biog. Sketches of the Delegates from Ga. 
to the Continental Cong. (1891); W. G. Charlton, in 
Ga. Hist. Quart., June 1924, a laudatory sketch; The 
Colonial Records of the State of Ga., vols. X, XV 
(1907); The Revolutionary Records of the State of 
Ga.,vo\. I (1908).] J. D.W. 

HAAN, WILLIAM GEORGE (Oct. 4, 1863- 

Oct. 26, 1924), soldier, was born on a farm near 
Crownpoint, Ind., the son of Nicholas and Anna 
Marie (Weins) Haan, who had emigrated from 
Germany in 1850. After elementary preparation 
at a country school and near-by high school, he 
received appointment to West Point in 1885 and 
graduated four years later near the head of his 
class. Assigned to the artillery, he eventually 
held all grades from lieutenant to colonel, inclu- 
sive. In 1898 he accompanied his battery to the 
Philippines, and for distinguished conduct in 
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action during the attack on Manila, Aug. 13, 
1898, and against insurgents near Manila, Feb. 
5, 1899, he received silver-star citations and was 
recommended for brevet promotion to a cap- 
taincy. He was selected as a member of the 
original General Staff Corps, 1903-06, and dur- 
ing 1903-04 was on important duty in Panama 
as confidential representative of the govern- 
ment. In the year 1906 he performed meritori- 
ous service in connection with the great San 
Francisco fire and earthquake, as acting chief 
of staff. Pacific Division. At the outbreak of the 
World War he was promoted brigadier-general, 
N. A., and assigned to command the 57th Field 
Artillery Brigade at Camp MacArthur, Texas; 
but on Dec. 17, 1917, he was advanced to major- 
general and to the command of the 32nd Divi- 
sion, largely made up of soldiers from the states 
of Wisconsin and Michigan. The Red Arrow 
Division, as it came to be known, was the sixth 
American division sent overseas, and though at 
first somewhat disorganized by use as labor and 
replacement troops, the division took an active 
part in the defensive-sector operations in Alsace, 
and in the major offensives of the Marne-Aisne, 
Oise-Aisne, and Meuse-Argonne. Its most bril- 
liant exploit, perhaps, was the capture of the 
stubbornly defended Cote Dame Marie. For his 
services, General Haan was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal (United States) and 
the Croix de Guerre with Palm (France) and 
made Commander of the Legion of Honor 
(France) and Commander of the Order of the 
Crown (Belgium). 

On Nov. 30, 1918, while leading the VII Corps 
into Germany, he was promoted brigadier-gen- 
eral in the Regular Army. Returning to the 
United States with his division, he became di- 
rector of the War Plans Division, General 
Staff, and with marked ability handled many 
difficult problems attending army reorganiza- 
tion. He was promoted major-general, U. S. A., 
July 3, 1920. After his retirement from active 
service Mar. 31, 1922, he made his home in Mil- 
waukee and engaged in special writing for the 
Milwaukee Journal. An article by him, “The 
Division as a Fighting Machine,” appeared in 
the Wisconsin Magazine of History for Sep- 
tember 1920. He died at Mount Alto Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. Interment, with high mili- 
tary honors and in the presence of a distin- 
guished gathering, was at Arlington; and some 
five years later, Nov. 9, 1929, an impressive 
granite monument, erected by General Haan's 
wartime division, was unveiled by the Governor 
of Wisconsin with fitting ceremonies. He was 
survived by his widow, Margaret (Hawes) 
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Haan, daughter of an officer of the army trans- 
port service, whom he had married Aug, i6, 
1905. Battery Haan, a defensive work of Fort 
Bruja, Panama Canal, was named by the War 
Department in his honor. 

[Ann. Report, Asso. Grads. U. S. Mil. Acad. (1926) ; 
Badger Legionnaire, Nov. 10, 1924; Broadside and 
Barrage (Milwaukee), Nov. 1924; Evening Star 
(Washington), Oct. 27, 1924; Who’s Who in America, 
1922—23.] C D R 

HAARSTICK, HENRY CHRISTIAN (July 

26, 1836-Jan. 26, 1919), pioneer in Mississippi 
barge transportation after the Civil War, was 
born at Hohenhameln, Hanover, Germany. Dur- 
ing the German immigration of 1849, with his 
parents, Henry and Christina Haarstick, he ar- 
rived in New York after an ocean voyage of 
forty-nine days. The family went westward 
along the Erie Canal route and on to St. Louis, 
reaching their journey’s end on July 25, 1849, 
in the midst of devastation by fire and cholera. 
Henry attended the Saxony School of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, the Wykoff English 
School, and Jones Commercial College. In Feb- 
ruary 1853 he entered the employ of the Maloney 
& Tilton distillery, and in nine years rose to 
partnership. When in 1862 fire destroyed the 
property of the firm, Haarstick bought the in- 
terests of his partner and rebuilt the plant. Four 
or five years later, seeing the opportunity in 
river transportation, he sold the distillery to 
Card & Lawrence, and in 1869 bought stock in 
the Mississippi Valley Transportation Company, 
the only considerable barge line on the river. In 
the course of the next decade, serving in the 
capacities of director, vice-president, and finally 

general manager, he firmly established the con- 
cern. 

Because of high freight rates on the more 
speedy railroads, interest revived in cheaper 
river commerce, asleep since the Civil War. In 
August 1881, in order to control the eastern out- 
let for his railroads afforded by the Mississippi, 
^y Gould assimilated the Mississippi Valley 
Transportation Company, in which Haarstick 
now owned stock to the amount of $600,000, and 
consolidated it with the St. Louis & New Or- 
leans Transportation Company. A certificate of 
corporate existence of the resulting St. Louis & 
Mississippi Valley Transportation Company was 
issued at Jefferson City, Mo., on Sept. 10, 1881. 
The board of nine directors was headed by 
Haarstick and had five members controlled by 

ou d. Because all competition was overshad- 
owed the cry of monopoly was raised, but this 
soon quieted as service improved and rates de- 
creased. The company under Haarstick’s man- 
agement commanded thirteen tugs and ninety- 
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nine barges with a capacity of 5,000,000 bushels 
of grain, owned large elevators at Belmont, Mo., 
and New Orleans, and maintained floating steam 
elevators at New Orleans to transfer grain from 
the barges to ocean vessels. Activities cul- 
minated in 1892-93 when 4,200 carloads were 
transported. Decline due to railroad competition 
began in 1894, and ten years later Haarstick re- 
tired. In his thirty-five years of activity on the 
river he had seen St. Louis become an important 
grain market. He was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the St. Louis Merchant’s Ex- 
change which held a convention, Oct. 26, 1881, 
to discuss the improvement of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, and in 1885 he was elected 
president of the Merchant’s Exchange. After his 
retirement from business in 1904 he continued 
as vice-president of the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company. He died in St. Louis at the age of 
eighty-two, survived by his wife, Elise (Hoppe) 
Haarstick, whom he had married in 1861, and 
by two of their three children. 

[Biographical sketches of Haarstick are found in 

(^894). and the 

n f -1 / ^ Louisans (1906), ed. by J. W. Leonard. 
Detailed data regarding Ins business activities are 
found m the Daily Picayune (New Orleans), June- 

q ': ^^U--Nov. 1904 ; St. Louis Commercial Ga- 
zette, Sept. 15, 1881 ; and the Waterways Journal (St. 
Louis), Nov 5 12, 1904. Obituaries appeared in the 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Jan. 27, 1919. and other 
bt. Louis papers.] V G G 

HABBERTON, JOHN (Feb. 24, 1842-Feb. 

24, 1921), author, editor, son of Job John and 
Esther Eliza (Peck) Habberton, was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. When the son was six years 
old, his father died and he was sent to Illinois to 
live with an uncle. After a slight schooling he 
worked in a country store and as a telegraph 
operator, but in 1859 he returned to New York, 
where he learned the printing trade. He enlisted 
as a private in the Union army in 1862 and served 
through 1865. At the close of the war he se- 
cured a position with Harper & Brothers, in 
whose employ he remained until 1872. He mar- 
ried, Feb. 25, 1868, Alice Lawrence Hastings, 
daughter of Dr. Panet Marshall Hastings of 
Hartford, Conn. In 1872 he ventured into a pub- 
lishing business of his own but soon failed. 
Shortly after he embarked upon an editorial ca- 
reer, and from 1874 to 1877 he was literary edi- 
tor of the Christian Union, afterward the Out- 
look. Later he worked on the editorial staff of 
the New V ork Herald, 1876-93, as literary and 
dramatic critic. In 1893 he was for a short time 
editor of Godey's Magazine and from 1897 to 
1899 he was on the staff of Collier's Weekly. His 
first attempt at sustained fiction was Helen's 
Babies (1876), written at the suggestion of his 




wife, who said; “The mischief those boys get 
into would fill a book. Why don’t you keep a 
record for a week or two ?” The manuscript was 
rejected by several publishers but was finally 
published anonymously and the author’s identity 
was discovered only by accident. This story of 
the escapades of his own boys was so popular 
that Habberton rapidly wrote other fiction: The 
Barton Experiment (1877) ; The Jericho Road 
(1877); The Scripture Club of Valley Rest 
(1877) ; Other People's Children (1877), a se- 
quel to Helen's Babies; Some Folks (1877); 
The Crew of the ‘'Sam WelleV (1878) ; Canoe- 
ing in Kanuckia (1878), in collaboration with 
Charles L. Norton; Just One Day (1879) ; The 
Worst Boy in Town (1880); Who Was Paid 
Grayson? (1881); Mrs. Mayburn's Twins 
(1882); The Bowsham Puzzle (1884); One 
Tramp (1884) ; Brueton's Bayou (1886) ; Coun- 
try Luck (1887) ; Couldn't Say No (1889) ; All 
He Knew (1890) ; The Chautauquans (1891) ; 
Out at Twinnett's (1891); Well Out of It 
(1892); Honey and Gall (1892); A Lucky 
Lover (1892); Phil Fuzzytop (1900); Some 
Boys' Doings (1901); Caleb Wright; a Story 
of the West (1901) ; The Tiger and the Insect 
(1902) : and Budge & Toddie; or, Helen's Ba- 
bies at Play (1908). He also wrote one play. 
Deacon Crankett, which was performed over 
five hundred times; a biography, George Wash- 
ington (1884) ; and edited Floral Life in sev- 
eral volumes (1903-08). He is remembered to- 
day almost exclusively because of Helen's Ba- 
bies, which has considerable humor of a not re- 
markable kind, a simple plot involving the love 
story of the young uncle who spends his vacation 
in charge of his sister's children, and a pleasant, 
unaffected style. All his stories deal with ordi- 
nary events in everyday life and with ordinary 
people. Habberton lived many years at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and for a time at Westwood, 
N. J. Just before his last illness he was living 
at the Soldiers’ Home at Kearny, N. J. He 
died at Mountainside Hospital, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

[John Habberton, *‘My Literary Experiences,” Lip- 
pincotfs Mag., Dec. 1886; Who’s Who in America, 
1918-19; F. H. Hastings, Family Record of Dr. Seth 
Hastings, Sr. (1899); N. Y. Times, N. Y. Tribune, 
Feb. 26, 1921; Newark Evening News, Feb. 25, 26, 
1921 ; information as to certain facts from Habberton’s 
son, John L. Habberton, North Caldwell, N. J.] 
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HABERSHAM, ALEXANDER WYLLY 

(Mar. 24, 1826-Mar. 26, 1883), naval officer, 
merchant, the son of Richard Wylly and Sarah 
(Elliott) Habersham and great-grandson of 
James Habersham [q.v.'], was born in New 
York City. His father was a lawyer and a rep- 
resentative from Georgia in the Twenty-sixth 


and Twenty-seventh Congresses, Alexander re- 
ceived his early education from private tutors 
and was appointed to the United States Naval 
Academy from Georgia. After his graduation 
in 1848 he was assigned to the Pacific Squadron 
and then, 1851-52, was on duty with the Coast 
Survey. In 1853 he was made acting lieutenant 
of the store ship J. P. Kennedy which sailed that 
year with the United States surveying and ex- 
ploring expedition to the North Pacific and 
China seas, and in 1854, at Hongkong, he was 
assigned as acting master to the John Hancock, 
another ship in the exploring expedition. Upon 
his return to San Francisco in October 1855 he 
learned of his promotion the previous month to 
the rank of lieutenant. Subsequently, while sta- 
tioned at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, he pub- 
lished an account of the exploring expedition 
under the title My Last Cruise, or Where We 
Went and What We Saw. He was assigned to 
the Powhatan of the East India Squadron in 1857 
and on May 30, i860, resigned from the service 
to engage in business in Japan. He was respon- 
sible for one of the first shipments of Japanese 
tea ever imported into the United States. In 
1861 he returned to America, but in December 
was arrested by Federal authorities as a South- 
ern sympathizer. Upon his refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance to the United States, on the 
ground that his allegiance was due to the state 
of Georgia, he was confined in Fort McHenry, 
Md., for four months. 

At the close of the Civil War he became a part- 
ner in the Baltimore firm of Habersham & Bar- 
rett, later Smoot, Habersham & Barrett, im- 
porters and dealers in teas and East Indian 
goods. Subsequently he became a member of 
the firm of Habersham, Kirby & Company, cof- 
fee brokers, and in 1870 or 1871 established a 
coffee and canned-goods brokerage business for 
himself. At the time of his death he was one of 
the best-known coffee merchants in the country. 

In early life he married Jessie Steele of An- 
napolis, Md., a grand-daughter of Francis Scott 
Key [q.v.']. They had several children, Haber- 
sham died in Annapolis two days after his fifty- 
seventh birthday. 

[J. G. B. Bulloch, A Hist, and Geneal. of the Haber- 
sham Family (1901) ; U. S. Naval Acad. Grads. ^ Asso., 
Reg. of Grads., 1846-1916 (1916); E. C. Marshall, 
Hist, of the U. S. Naval Acad. (1862) ; Baltimore di- 
rectories ; obituary in Baltimore Sun, Mar. 28, 1883.] 

J.H.F. 

HABERSHAM, JAMES (January 1712 0. s.- 
Aug. 28, 1775), merchant, planter, colonial offi- 
cial, was born in Beverley, Yorkshire, England, 
the son of James and Elizabeth Habersham, and 
was baptized on June 26 (or Jan. 26), 1715* 
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a young man he migrated in 1738 to the infant 
colony of Georgia, the settlement of which had 
been begun under James Edward Oglethorpe 
only five years before. Habersham came 
to the colony in the ship that brought his friend 
George Whitefield the evangelist, suc- 

cessor of John Wesley in Georgia, to establish 
an orphanage in the new colony. Soon after 
their arrival Habersham opened a school for des- 
titute children and later cooperated with White- 
field in establishing the Bethesda Orphanage, 
said to have been one of the first institutions of 
that sort in America. When Whitefield returned 
to England in 1741, Habersham took charge of 
the orphanage. In 1744, however, he resigned 
that charge to organize the firm of Harris & 
Habersham, the first and for years the most im- 
portant commercial enterprise in the colony. 
The firm carried on a large trade with the North- 
ern colonies, England, and the West Indies, ex- 
porting deer skins, rice, indigo, lumber, naval 
stores, and cattle. 

Habersham also developed large farming in- 
terests. The proprietary government of Georgia, 
dominated by Oglethorpe, had forbidden the use 
of African slaves and sought to direct the ener- 
gies of the colonists into grape growing and the 
production of silk. Conditions were unfavor- 
able to these light forms of industry, however, 
and it became evident to many that Georgia 
would be forced to follow the example of South 
Carolina, which had found prosperity in rice 
production. For this purpose Whitefield and 
others deemed slaves necessary, and Habersham 
was one of the most outspoken advocates of the 
introduction of slaves. On this subject he wrote 
to the trustees of the colony in 1739 as follows: 

Though the people have been as industrious as 
possible, they are not able to live ; for I believe 
there is not an instance of one planter in the 
colony who can support his family with his own 
produce. Besides, the sun is so extremely hot 
here in the summer, that no white man can stay 
in the field the best part of the day. All who 
come to settle here are put into a wilderness, 
which they have to clear before they can plant 
it , which is so intolerably costly, with white 
hands, that I have heard some affirm, that to clear 
our good land which is swamp — effectually 
with them, would cost almost as much as they 
could buy land for in some parts of England” 

292). Eight years later he 
said, . . , things have had such a dreadful ap- 


pearance for some time past, that, rather than 
see the colony deserted and brought to desola- 
Uon, and the inhabitants reduced to want and 
beggary, I really, with the Trustees, would have 
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consented to the use of negroes, and was sorry 
to hear that they had written so warmly against 
them” {Ibid., I, 297). When the trustees finally 
yielded in 1749, Habersham rapidly developed 
rice plantations. Just before the Revolution he 
owned 198 slaves and was producing about seven 
hundred barrels of rice annually, from which he 
received an income of some $10,000. 

In addition to being the first business man of 
the province and one of the largest planters, 
Habersham played a leading part in the political 
life of the colony. He held many offices, the 
names of which now mean little. A native-born 
Englishman and keenly appreciative of the dis- 
interested motives which induced the British 
Crown and many Englishmen to accord to Geor- 
gia a measure of support wanting elsewhere, he 
was a stanch Loyalist in the years leading up to 
the Revolution. In the new government adopted 
for Georgia after the colony became a royal 
province upon the resignation of the trustees 
or proprietors in 1752, Habersham was appoint- 
ed a councillor and secretary of the province 
(1754) J in 1767 he became president of the up- 
per house of the General Assembly. When James 
Wright, the governor, left the province on leave 
of absence in 1771, Habersham replaced him as 
“President and Commander-in-Chief of his Maj- 
esty’s Province of Georgia, Chancellor, Vice- 
Admiral, and Ordinary of the same for the time 
being.”^ His appointment was due to the recom- 
mendation of Governor Wright, who spoke of 
him as “a gentleman of property, no Liberty Boy, 
but a firm friend to Government and a very 
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worthy, honest man.” As acting governor, al- 

approve many of the oppres- 

sive acts of Great Britain, Habersham resolutely 

resisted the rising tide of revolutionary spirit, 

dissolving the General Assembly when it ven- 

^red to elect as speaker a man distasteful to the 
Crown. 

His burdens as acting governor, as manager 
ot his own extensive business and properties, 
and as temporary manager of Governor Wright’s 
eleven plantations, were too much for Haber- 
sham s strength. On the return of the Governor 
in i 773 > Habersham, his health much impaired, 
went North for a change of climate, and died in 
177s, m New Brunswick, N. J., in great distress 
of mind that public affairs should have taken 
the revolutionary turn he so much dreaded. He 
was married on Dec. 26, 1740, to Mary Bolton 
at Bethesda, Whitefield performing the cere- 
mony. Of the ten children born of this union 
three sons survived. They were all educated at 
Princeton and became ardent patriots, and two 
ot them, Joseph [g.7/.] and John, were eminent 
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citizens during and after the Revolutionary 
War. 

[“The Letters of Hon. James Habersham, 1756- 
1775.’’ Ga. Hist. Soc. Colls., vol. VI (1904); C C. 
Jones, Hist, of Ga. (1883) ; W. B. Stevens, A Hist, of 
Ga. (2 vols., 1847-59) ; Hist. Colls, of the Joseph Haber- 
sham Chapter, D. A. R., vol. I (1902) ; W. J. Northen, 
Men of Mark in Ga., vol. I (1907) ; J, G. B. Bulloch, A 
Hist, and Gcncal. of the Habersham Family (1901).] 

R. P. B— s. 

HABERSHAM, JOSEPH (July 28, 1751- 

Nov. 17, 1815), Revolutionary patriot, post- 
master-general, was born in Savannah, the sec- 
ond son of James Habersham the most 

important business man in colonial Georgia, and 
of Mary (Bolton) Habersham. In his ninth 
year he was sent to New Jersey to be educated. 
In 1768, partly because his health was poor and 
partly because his father was dissatisfied with 
his education, he went to England, where for 
three years he was connected with a mercantile 
concern. Upon his return to Georgia in 177I1 
he was set up in business by his father, first with 
his brother James, and later, in 1773, with Jo- 
seph Clay a kinsman and for many years 

a leading merchant of Savannah. The firm name 
was Joseph Clay & Company. 

Joseph Habersham and his two brothers, 
growing to manhood while the revolutionary 
clouds were gathering, all ardently espoused the 
American cause, while their father remained 
loyal to the Crown. This family division was 
typical of Georgia. The older colonists general- 
ly resisted the revolutionary movement, but were 
unable to restrain their sons. Young Habersham 
was a member of the first group that raised the 
standard of rebellion in Georgia. The occasion 
was a meeting held on Wednesday, July 27, I 774 » 
at which a committee was set up to prepare reso- 
lutions similar to those adopted in other colonies 
condemning the coercive measures recently en- 
acted by the British Parliament. Habersham 
was a member of that committee and thereafter 
he was always in the most advanced group of 
revolutionists. He was a member of the Council 
of Safety, and took a leading part in the first 
overt act of the war — ^the seizure of the royal 
powder magazine at Savannah — and in the cap- 
ture of a vessel from London loaded with mili- 
tary stores. He was a member of the provincial 
congress which met in Savannah on July 4, 1775 * 
was appointed major of the first battalion of 
troops raised for the protection of Georgia, and 
later became a colonel in the Continental Army. 

After the Revolution, Habersham was twice 
speaker of the General Assembly of Georgia ; in 
1785-86 he was a delegate to the Continental 
Congress; and in 1788 he was a member of the 
convention which ratified the Federal Constitu- 
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tion in Georgia. His last public service was as 
postmaster-general of the United States, a posi- 
tion to which he was appointed by President 
Washington in February 1795. He held the post 
during Washington’s second term and through- 
out the administration of John Adams. When 
Jefferson invited him to become treasurer of the 
United States he interpreted the tender as a re- 
quest for his resignation as postmaster and sur- 
rendered his portfolio in November 1801. Re- 
turning to Savannah, he resumed his commercial 
career, which had been interrupted by the war, 
and in 1802 became president of the Branch Bank 
of the United States, a position which he was 
holding at the time of his death in 1815. He is 
said to have raised and exported the first cotton 
shipped from America. 

In May 1776 Habersham married Isabella 
Rae, whose father was a planter residing near 
Savannah. Ten children were born to them. 
Habersham was a man of strong character and 
positive convictions. His conception of honor 
and patriotism was high ; his temper was quick, 
but he was tolerant of the opinions of others. 

[C. C. Jones, Hist, of Ga. (1883), and Biog. Sketches 
of the Delegates from Ga. to the CotUinental Cong. 
(1891); sketch by Otis Ashmore in W. J. Northen, 
Men of Mark in Ga., vol. I (1907) ; Hist. Colls, of the 
Joseph Habersham Chapter, D. A. R., vol. I (1902) ; 
J. G. B. Bulloch, A Hist, and Geneal. of the Habersham 
Family (1901); Republican and Savannah Evening 
Ledger, Nov. 23, 1815, which gives date of death as 
Nov. 18.] R.P.B— s. 

HACK, GEORGE (c. 1623-c. 1665), mer- 
chant, physician, colonist, was born in Cologne, 
Germany, of a Schleswig-Holstein family. He 
was educated in that city and received his de- 
gree in medicine at the university. Emigrating 
to New Amsterdam, he began his career in the 
New World with the practice of his profession 
but gradually abandoned it to form a partner- 
ship with Augustine Herrman [q.v.'] in the Vir- 
ginia tobacco trade. His wife, Anna Verlett, a 
sister-in-law of Herrman, was associated in this 
enterprise. She was apparently a woman of 
much business sagacity and natural ability and 
carried on a trade in tobacco under her own 
name. By 1651 the firm of Herrman & Hack 
was one of the largest and most successful of the 
colonial-trading companies dealing in tobacco. 
Marketing the produce from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia in New Amsterdam, it had become a for- 
midable rival to the Dutch West India Company. 
In October of that year, however, the business 
slowly developed by Herrman and the Hacks 
received its death blow with the passage by the 
British Parliament of the Navigation Act, which 
excluded all but English ships from trade with 
the English colonies. This measure drove Herr- 
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man into bankruptcy and determined Hack to 
leave New Amsterdam and settle permanently on 
his estates in Northampton County, Virginia. 
He was one of the framers and signers of the so- 
called “Engagement of Northampton” of Mar. 
25, 1651, in which the people of that county, 
though promising “to be true and faithful to the 
Commonwealth of England as it is now estab- 
lished without Kinge or House of Lords’* (Vir- 
ginia Historical Register, vol. I, 1848, pp, 163- 
65), left no doubt in the minds of the rest of the 
Virginians that they stood ready to support the 
rights of the exiled Prince Charles at the first 
seasonable occasion. 

Though Anna Hack carried on a trade in to- 
bacco with Herrman after 1651, George Hack 
devoted his time to its culture and to the prac- 
tice of medicine, first in Northampton County, 
then in Northumberland and Lancaster counties, 
Virginia, and later in upper Baltimore County, 
Maryland. The Hacks were formally made nat- 
uralized citizens of Virginia in March 1658 and 
on Sept. 17, 1663, the upper House of Assembly 
of Maryland ordered the preparation of an act 
of naturalization of George Hack and his family 
and of Augustine Herrman. Before naturaliza- 
tion was completed, however, Hack died, on one 
of his Virginia estates. His will was proved on 
Apr. 17, 1665. He left two daughters, neither 
of whom married, and two sons: George Nicho- 
las Hack, the founder of the Norfolk branch of 
the family ; and Peter, for many years a member 
of the Virginia House of Burgesses, the founder 
of the Maryland branch. Hack’s descendants 
eventually changed the spelling of the name to 
“Heck.” 


^K?' and Biog., Jan. 1898; Jours, 

the House of Burgesses of Va., 1619-1658/0 (igie 
ed. by H. R. Mcllwaine ; IVm. and Mary Coll. Qua 

Ap*"- *900; E. B. O’Callaghan, Calendar 
Hist. MSS. xn the Office of the Secretary of State, Pt. 
Dutch MSS. (Albany, 1865), pp. 128, 129; Berthe 
rernow, The Records of New Amsterdam, I (189; 
326 ; of Md., vols. I and II (1883, 1884 

\\7-' Biog. Record, Apr. 1878, p. 54 ; J. 

Wise, Ye Kxngdome of Accawmacke {1911); Mar 
land land records, Annapolis.] E L W H 

HACKETT, FRANK WARREN (Apr. i 

1841— Aug. 10, 1926), lawyer, writer, assista 
secretary of the navy, was born and died 
Portsmouth, N. H., though he was for over fif 
years a resident of Washington, D. C. He w; 
the youngest son of W. H. Y. Hackett, attorn( 
and banker, and Olive (Pickering) Hackett. / 
a boy in Portsmouth he was an intimate friend 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who modeled on him tl 
character of Pepper Whitcomb in his famoi 
Story of a Bad Boy. Young Hackett was edi 
cated at Phillips Exeter Academy, at Harva: 
College (A.B. 1861, A.M. 1864), and at the Ha 


vard Law School. During the Civil War he 
held a commission as assistant paymaster in the 
navy and was assigned to the Miami, on which 
ship he took part in two naval engagements in 
North Carolina waters, one of them a desperate 
fight at close quarters with the Confederate iron- 
clad Albemarle. Admitted to the bar in 1866, he 
practised his profession in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire until 1871 when he became pri- 
vate secretary to Caleb Cushing, United States 
counsel in the Geneva arbitration of the Alabama 
claims, assisting the other American representa- 
tives throughout the arbitration. On the con- 
clusion of this duty, he returned to the United 
States and, becoming a resident of Washington, 
successfully practised law before the court of 
Alabama claims, the United States Supreme 
Court, and other tribunals. During the eighties 
and nineties, he was one of an interesting group, 
including Henry Adams, John Hay, Plenry Cabot 
Lodge, and Theodore Roosevelt, who met fre- 
quently at Henry Adams* Washington house. 

In 1900 President McKinley appointed Hack- 
ett assistant secretary of the navy. While in of- 
fice (April 1900-December 1901) he chose the 
personnel of the Schley court of inquiry and 
was in charge of the department during the crisis 
growing out of the Boxer Rebellion in China. 
Concurrently with his other work, he wrote a 
number of memoirs and historical studies. His 
most interesting books for the general reader 
Rhe Gavel and the Mace (1900), which is an 
accurate and highly amusing account of the 
course and conduct of the business of Congress, 
as of the period of Speaker Thomas B. Reed, and 
his Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal of 
Arbitration (1911), which is the authoritative 
“inside” story of the arbitration of the Alabama 
claims. He had a simple and genial personality, 
a gift of effective epigram, and was a man of 
considerable independence of thought and ac- 
tion. Abstemious himself, he regarded the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment as contrary to American 
principles, and one of his last professional acts 
was the writing of a portion of a brief in a case 
which tested the validity of that amendment in 
the Supreme Court. He was one of the founders 
of St. John’s Orphanage in Washington and its 
secretary for thirty-four years. In 1912 and 
1913 be was president of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. He suffered a stroke in 1921 
which obliged him to retire from all professional 
activities, but this did not prevent his enjoying 
a quiet family life until the time of his death 
He had married, on Apr. 21, 1880, Ida Craven’ 
youngest daughter of Rear-Admiral Thomas 

Tingey Craven [q.v.l. His widow and two sons 
survived him. 
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[Who's Who in America, 1922—23 ; Harvard Grads/ 
Mag., Sept, 1926 ; the Manchester (N. H.) Union, Aug. 
1 1 , 1 926, and obituary notices in the metropolitan press.] 

D. L. S. 

HACKETT, HORATIO BALCH (Dec. 27, 

i8o8-Nov, 2, 1875), New Testament scholar, 
was the grandson of John Hackett, a shipbuilder, 
who superintended the construction of the Rev- 
olutionary frigate Alliance, of which Horatio^s 
maternal grandfather, Rev. Benjamin Balch, be- 
came chaplain. Richard and Martha (Balch) 
Hackett had four sons, of whom the second, born 
in Salisbury, Mass., was named Horatio. Before 
the boy was six years old his father died. With 
the aid of relatives he attended Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, 1823-26, where he was among the 
organizers of the Philomathean Society and was 
valedictorian of his class. By teaching school 
and by securing again some temporary financial 
aid, he was able to take his college course at Am- 
herst, ranking first at graduation in 1830. After 
leaving Amherst he attended the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, interrupting his course by one 
year as tutor at Amherst, and graduated in Au- 
gust 1834. The next month, on Sept. 22, he was 
married to his cousin, Mary Wadsworth Balch. 
With his wife he went to Baltimore, where he 
taught in Mount Hope College. As a result of 
studying the question of the proper subjects of 
baptism — ^the mode does not seem to have con- 
cerned him at this time — he united with the First 
Baptist Church of Baltimore. After a year in 
Maryland he became adjunct professor of the 
Latin and Greek languages at Brown University, 
where he gained full professorial rank before he 
was thirty, but left in 1839 to begin a service of 
almost thirty years at the Newton Theological 
Institution. In 1868 he resigned at Newton, in- 
tending to press the task of the American Bible 
Union in Bible translation. After one year, 
however, he was invited to the chair of Biblical 
literature and New Testament exegesis at Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary and began his work 
there September 1869. While attending to his 
regular teaching duties, he was also active as a 
member of the New Testament Company of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. 

It was during his three decades at Newton 
that Hackett did his most distinctive work, win- 
ning his renown as a New Testament scholar and 
teacher. Three times he was granted leave of 
absence to permit trips abroad. On the first, in 
1841-42, he visited Germany, where he became 
acquainted with the leading Biblical scholars, 
such as Tholuck, Gesenius, Neander, and Heng- 
stenberg. In 1852 a trip to the Levant brought 
its fruit in his Illustrations of Scripture; Sug- 
gested byaT our through the Holy Land ( 1855). 
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In 1858-59 he spent six months in Athens, mak- 
ing special studies in Greek as an aid to his work 
in New Testament translation. His most notable 
exegetical work was his Commentary on the 
Original Text of the Acts of the Apostles (1852, 
rev. ed., 1858). He contributed some thirty ar- 
ticles to William Smith's Dictionary of the Bible 
(3 vols., 1860-63) ^d with Ezra Abbot [q.t/.] 
edited an American edition of the work (1868- 
70). In 1845 he published a Grammar of the 
Chaldee Language, translated from the German 
of G. B. Winer, followed by The Epistle of Paul 
to Philemon (1868), from J. J. van Oosterzee, 
and The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians 
(1870), from Karl Braune— the last two for the 
Lange series. He was a firm believer in the sci- 
entific exegesis of his day and believed this 
should be used in all Biblical instruction. Thus 
he was an advocate of a new translation of the 
Scriptures, in which work he actively partici- 
pated both in the Bible Union movement among 
the Baptists and in the New Testament Company 
of the American (Westminster) Revision Com- 
mittee. 

[Geo. H. Whittemore, Memorials of Horatio Balch 
Hackett (1876), containing bibliography of Hackett's 
books and contributions to periodicals ; Wm. Catlicart, 
ed., The Bapt. Encyc. (1881) ; G. B. Balch, Geneal. of 
the Balch Families in America (1897) ; S. F. Smith, 
Hist, of Newton, Mass. (1880), pp. 563-65 ; Proc. Am. 
Acad. Arts and Sci., vol. XI (1876); Examiner and 
Chronicle (N. Y.), Nov. ii, 1875; Bosto^v Transcript, 

Nov. 3. 5. >875-] W.H.A. 

HACKETT, JAMES HENRY (Mar. 15, 

1800-Dec. 28, 1871), early American character 
actor, was born in New York City. He was the 
son of Thomas C. Hackett who had settled in 
America and in 1799 had married the daughter 
of the Rev. Abraham Keteltas, of Jamaica, L. I., 
called “the fighting parson.” Thomas Hackett’s 
father was of English-Irish birth; his mother 
was a daughter of Baron de Massau of Amster- 
dam, and his wife was connected with many 
Knickerbocker families, so James was born an 
aristocrat in old New York. He entered Colum- 
bia at fifteen but left after a year because of ill 
health, read law for a few months, and then en- 
tered the grocery business in 1817. In 1819 he 
married Catharine Lee Sugg, noted in New York 
as a singing actress, and removed to Utica, where 
a cousin, John Beekman, aided him to establish 
a business. He remained in Utica till 1825, when 
he returned to New York City and lost all his 
money in speculation. His wife thereupon re- 
sumed her acting and singing, and Hackett him- 
self, who had evidently amused his friends as an 
amateur, also tried the stage, appearing in Love 
in a Village as Justice Woodcock, to his wife’s 
Rosetta, on Mar. i, 1826. The theatre was the 
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famous old Park. He was not greatly successful, 
and at his next appearance he gave imitations of 
various actors, notably Edmund Kean, and what 
we would now call “character impersonations’^ 
of an auctioneer and of “Uncle Ben" — a Yankee 
type. These imitations obviously were what had 
amused Hackett’s friends, and they now amused 
the public. They suggest that Hackett’s talents 
were, at first, chiefly mimetic; he could “take 
off’' familiar types and dialects, and he was less 
an actor than a glorified entertainer. 

The following October he made a great hit as 
one of Shakespeare’s Dromios, aping Barnes, 
the other Dromio, so perfectly that the delighted 
audience couldn’t tell them apart. He had also 
added new imitations and Yankee stories to his 
repertoire, and with this meager histrionic equip- 
ment (which included one attempt to play Rich- 
ard III in imitation of Kean) he sailed for Eng- 
land. The new-world theatre challenging the 
old! On Apr. 5, 1827, he appeared at Covent 
Garden, London, where his Yankee stories and 
his imitation of Kean were not too greatly ap- 
preciated. Back in America, on May 13, 1828, 
at the Park Theatre, lie first acted Falstaff, in 
Henry IV, part one, a character thereafter to be 
one of his famous roles. He was, at this period, 
constantly seeking for novelties, and finding 
them, evidently, in native types which he could 
imitate. In 1830 he made a stage version of Rip 
Van Winkle ( not the first, to be sure, but one of 
the most successful before Jefferson). His Rip 
was not idealized like Jefferson’s but was a real- 
istic picture of a Catskill Dutchman. On Apr. 
18, 1831, he brought out a prize play “written by 
a gentleman of this city’’ (New York) called 
The Moderns, or a Trip to the Springs, which 
crudely satirized life at Saratoga, and in which 
Hackett played Melodious Migrate, “a Connect- 
icut School and Singing teacher.’’ The school 
scene in this play fathered a long line of similar 
farce, still thriving among rural amateurs. In 
April 1831 he brought out another prize play, 
by James K. Paulding, The Lion of the West, or 
a Trip to Washington, Here he played Colo- 
nel Nimrod Wildfire, an uncouth Kentuckian 
from the Border, just elected to Congress. The 
part became immediately popular, and remained 
60, and again the play fathered a long line of 
similar comedies (vide C. H. Hoyt’s A Texas 
Steer). It is evident from the fact that Hackett 
offered prizes for these dramas, and from the 
native character types he portrayed in them, that 

he was a definite force in the growth of Ameri- 
can comedy. 

In 1832 he again visited London and also 
played engagements there in 1840, 1845, and 
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1851. His Falstaff was well received in Eng- 
land. In 1836- he produced a play of the Revolu- 
tion, Horseshoe Robinson, by Charles Dance, 
from Kennedy’s novel. The next year he pro- 
duced in New York a dramatization of Irving's 
Knickerbocker history, made by W. B. Bernard. 
It was a “colossal failure,” being dramatically 
spineless, but is interesting as showing Hackett’s 
preoccupation with native material. In Novem- 
ber 1838, he was at the Park in a list of nine 
parts which ranged from Falstaff to Paul Pry 
(converted into a Yankee!) and Rip. At the 
same theatre on Sept. 30, 1840, he attempted 
Lear, and on Oct. 21, urged to it in part by his 
correspondence with John Quincy Adams re- 
garding the character, he appeared as Hamlet. 
He had the comedian’s ambition to be a trage- 
dian, but he was quite evidently unequal to either 
role and could not endure the comparison with 
such actors as Kean, Macready, and Forrest. 
Meanwhile, he had tried his hand at management 
and continued to do so. He was manager of the 
Astor Place Opera House during the Macready 
riot in 1849, managed the National (New York), 
the Howard Athenaeum in Boston, and other 
houses at various times, and in 1854 brought 
Mario and Grisi to America. After 1855, he 
acted but fitfully, and in 1864 friends, on his be- 
half, sought a consular post for him. His first 
wife died in 1845, leaving a son, John K. Hack- 
ett, who became a noted jurist in New York. 
On Mar. 27, 1864, he was married again, to 
Clara Cynthia Morgan, and they had one son, 
James Keteltas Hackett [q.v.]. The father died 
at Jamaica, L. L, Dec. 28, 1871. 

Joseph Jefferson, a keen critic of acting, says 
in his autobiography that Hackett remained an 
amateur all his days (The Autobiography of Jo- 
seph Jefferson, 1890, p, 138). George William 
Curtis considered his Falstaff “hard and dry” 
and devoid of unction,” and there was always, 
here and in England, much difference of opinion 
concerning it. William Winter gives it high 
praise, however, as a consistent and well- 
wrought impersonation of “a stern individuality, 
latent within the humor and the boisterous con- 
viviality of the man” (The Wallet of Time, 1913, 
vol. I, p. 99). Hackett was a lifelong student of 
Shakespeare and in 1863 published Notes and 
Comments upon Certain Plays and Actors of 
Shakespeare, mith Criticisms and Correspond- 
ence— the correspondence being that between 
himself and John Quincy Adams. The sardonic 
or “dry” quality he gave to Falstaff was in part 
at least, deliberate. But it was undoubtedly the 
best Falstaff of its time both in America and 
England and must have deserved its popularity. 
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Much more than his Falstaff, however, the racy 
native character types he depicted, evidently 
with careful realism of external detail and co- 
pious broad humor, were what made him an im- 
portant figure in our early theatre. Crude as the 
plays were in which these characters appeared, 
they helped to pave the way for an indigenous 
drama to come. 

years at any rate, was said 
to have been sturdy and handsome in appearance. 
He had native dignity and a scholarly mind and 
yet was genial and charming and universally 
popular as well as respected. The debts he con- 
tracted as a young man, he paid off with his early 
stage earnings, and the rest of his life was given 
to a conscientious service of the theatre. He 
founded the first American-born theatrical fam- 
ily, made one of the earliest “American inva- 
sions*' of London, helped to develop American 
character comedy into a popular art, did what 
his talents allowed for the classics, and died ripe 
in years and popular respect. 

[Montrose J. Moses, Famous Actor Families in 
America (1906) ; Brander Matthews and Lawrence 
Hutton, Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the 
U. S. (1886), vol. Ill; G. C. D. Odell, Annals of the 
N. Y. Stage, vols. Ill and IV (1928) ; the N. Y. Mir- 
ror, June 2, 1832; Am. Hist. Record, Mar. 1872; John 
Durand, “Souvenirs of Hackett the Actor,” the Galaxy, 
Oct. 1872. based on an autobiographical sketch fur- 
nished by Hackett ; biographical sketch by C. J. Foster 
in Hackett’s Notes and Comments ; N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 
29, 1871.] W. P. E. 

HACKETT, JAMES KETELTAS (Sept. 6, 

1869-Nov. 8, 1926), American actor, son of 
James Henry [q.v.l and Clara C. (Morgan) 
Hackett, was born on Wolfe Island, Ontario. 
Two years later his father died, so the son never 
saw him act. But as a youth, Hackett appeared 
often in amateur theatricals, and on entering the 
College of the City of New York with the class of 
1891, he became a leading figure in college plays. 
He founded in 1888 the City College Dramatic 
Society, served as its manager and leading actor, 
and throughout his college course received prizes 
for declamation of poetry and oratory, Froh- 
man relates in his Memories of a Manager that 
Hackett, at this time, spent many evenings in 
the gallery of the Lyceum Theatre, and though 
he studied law for a few months after leaving 
college, he soon forsook that study for the stage, 
making his debut as Francois in The Broken 
Seal, with A. M. Palmer's stock company, at 
the Park Theatre, Philadelphia, Mar. 28, 1892. 
He joined Lotta Crabtree soon after, as her 
leading man, and then became briefly a member 
of Daly's company in New York but left it to 
star in a road tour during the season of 1893-94, 
playing The Private Secretary, The Arabian 
Nights, and Mixed Pickles, Then he joined the 
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Queen's Theatre Stock Company in Montreal, 
coming again to New York in January 1895 to 
play the Count de Neipperg in Madame Sans- 
Gene and later to support Kyrle Bellew and Mrs. 
James Brown Potter. 

In November 1895, Hackett joined the Ly- 
ceum Stock Company, Frohman having kept an 
eye on him ever since his college days, and on 
Feb. 10, 1896, he took E. H. Sothern's place in 
The Prisoner of Zenda, the reigning romantic 
drama of the day. Sothern had gone on tour in 
this play, and Hackett, after going to Boston to 
study the other's methods of make up and rapid 
changes, stepped into his shoes in the New York 
cast. His popular success was great, and Froh- 
man made him leading man of the stock company 
following the resignation of Herbert Kelcey. 
The following November, while acting in The 
Courtship of Leonie with a new leading woman, 
Mary Mannering, recently from England, he fell 
in love with her, and on May 2, 1897, married 
her. While with the Lyceum company, he cre- 
ated the roles in America of George Lamorant in 
Pinero's The Princess and the Butterfly and 
Nigel Stanyon in R. C. Carton’s The Tree of 
Knowledge, The latter play he took on tour as a 
star but soon abandoned it for Anthony Hope's 
Rupert of Hentzau, produced Nov. 21, 1898, in 
Philadelphia. The Hope romance was tempo- 
rarily shelved while Hackett played Mercutio in 
a production of Romeo and Juliet with Maude 
Adams and William Faversham in the name 
parts. All three players lacked proper training 
for such roles, and the elaborate revival failed. 
Hackett thereupon returned to romance, taking 
Rupert of Hentzau across the continent. To the 
Zenda tale he added The Pride of Jennico, adapt- 
ed from a novel by Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
in 1900, and Don CaesaPs Return, by Victor 
Mapes, in 1901. 

In 1902 Hackett appeared in a dramatic ver- 
sion of The Crisis, then a “best seller," in an 
effort to get away, if possible, from the romantic 
school in which he had been reared. But on Dec. 

6, 1904, he courted favor in The Fortunes of the 
King, a romantic melodrama about Charles II. 
In the autumn of 1905, however, at the Savoy 
Theatre, New York, he produced and acted with 
much success Alfred Sutro’s social drama. The 
Walls of Jericho, his wife playing with him, and 
the success of the venture was sufficient to en- 
able him to rent a theatre on West Forty-second 
Street, New York, renaming it the Hackett, and 
to branch out into management, as his father 
had attempted to do almost seventy-five years 
before. But like his father, he was by no means 
always successful. He failed to attract patron- 
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age with Sutro's John Glayde^s Honor, in 1907- 
08, and by September 1908 he was once more 
emerging at his own theatre in a revival of The 
Prisoner of Zenda — already an out-moded play. 
Among other productions were Craig Kennedy, 
John Ermine of Yellowstone, and The Bishop's 
Candlesticks. 

In 1910 Mary Mannering divorced Hackett, 
and in 19 ii he married Beatrice H. Beckley, of 
London, who had been his leading woman. In 
1914 he inherited, rather unexpectedly, a large 
fortune, said at the time to be $1,200,000. This 
was left to him by his niece, Mrs. Millicent 
Hackett Trowbridge of New York, daughter of 
his half-brother and older than he. She did not 
approve nor like him, it was reported, but died 
intestate, and he was next of kin. Relieved by 
this good fortune of financial worries, he was 
able to further his personal ambitions and at 
once produced Othello (1914), following it with 
a production of Macbeth which was shown at 
the Criterion Theatre, New York, in 1916, with 
sets by Joseph Urban. The “new stage-craft’* 
was then comparatively strange to America, nor 
was it fully grasped by Hackett himself. None 
the less, this production was arresting in many 
ways and marked a step forward in scenic devel- 
opment in America. During the ensuing war 
years Hackett was conspicuous for his perform- 
ances of Out There and The Better 'Ole. After 
the war, in November 1919, he appeared with 
the Theatre Guild in New York in the name 
part of The Rise of Silas Lapham, adapted from 
Howells’s novel. In 1920 he took his production 
of Macbeth to London and later to the Odeon in 
Paris, where it was well received, and he was 
awarded the Legion of Honor ribbon for it. He 
did not again act in America, though he re- 
turned to the United States in 1924. In Novem- 
ber 1926 he was to have acted a scene from Mac- 
beth before the King, at Drury Lane, but illness 
forced him to Paris for treatment, and he died 
in that city on Nov. 8, 1926. 

As a young man Hackett was tall and straight 
and virile of figure, with dark hair, firm chin, 
and sharply chiseled features. His early devel- 
opment came at a time when romantic melodrama 
was the vogue, and he developed the dashing 
swagger and picturesque appearance and some- 
what artificial pose of that artificial type of play. 
He did it well and became a matinee idol. When 
ambition led him to more serious impersonations, 
his lack of voice training was obvious in the 
classics, and his lack of simplicity, naturalness, 
and emotional sincerity in modern works. He 
was sometimes harsh, dry, and stilted. But his 
IV alls of Jericho was excellent, and in later years 


he worked hard, if fitfully, to master the difficul- 
ties of Shakespeare. In the story of the Ameri- 
can theatre he will be remembered chiefly as one 
of the leading figures of “cloak and sword” ro- 
mance, who strutted our stage in the golden nine- 
ties and caused great fluttering in the feminine 
dove-cotes. 

[James K. Hackett Scrap Book, Locke Collection. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib.; IVho’s Who in America, 1926-27; 
Who's Who on the Stage (1906); Daniel Frohman, 
Memories of a Manager (1911) ; N. Y. Times, Nov. 9, 

14. 19^6.] W.P.E. 

HACKLEY, CHARLES HENRY (Jan. 3, 
1837-Feb. 10, 1905), lumberman, philanthropist, 
of Welsh descent, was born in Michigan City, 
Ind., the oldest of five children. He was the son 
of Joseph H. Hackley, a native of New York 
state, and his wife, Salina Fuller. In early boy- 
hood Charles was taken by his parents to South- 
port, now Kenosha, Wis. In the spring of 1856 
he worked his passage to Muskegon, Mich., on a 
schooner and thereafter was identified with that 
place. After three years in the employ of Dur- 
.kee, Truesdell & Company, first as laborer, then 
as foreman, and finally as bookkeeper, he organ- 
ized the firm of J. H. Hackley & Company in 
partnership with his father. From the time of 
the organization of this firm, the name of which 
was changed several times, Hackley’s rise was 
rapid. Between 1880 and 1890 his company was 
cutting more than thirty million feet of lumber 
annually (Hotchkiss, post, p. 221). As early as 
1886 Hackley foresaw the exhaustion of the tim- 
ber resources of western Michigan and he con- 
sequently bought lands in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Louisiana, Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and British Columbia {American Lumber7nen, 
p. 224). He held at one time or another many 
public and semi-public offices in Muskegon dur- 
ing the last thirty years of his life. He was city 
and county treasurer and alderman of his ward, 
for some time a member of the Board of Public 
Works, and for many years a member of the 
Board of Education, serving as its president 
from 1892 to 1900. He served as director and 
officer of various banking institutions and when 
the lumber industry was dying was successful 
in inducing other industries to establish them- 
selves in Muskegon. He was a delegate to the 

Republican National Convention in 1892 and 
1896. 

To the development of Muskegon he contrib- 
uted generously through his philanthropic gifts. 
In 1888 he gave $125,000 for the erection and 
maintenance of a public library, to which he 
added an endowment of $75,000 in 1891. Next 
he presented a square in the central part of the 
city as a public park and then made gifts for the 
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erection of a manual-training school and of a 
hospital. While these large benefactions were be- 
ing announced, Hackley erected statues to beau- 
tify the city. When he died, it was estimated 
that his gifts to Muskegon had the value of al- 
most $1,500,000. The total of his gifts, including 
those made in his will and by his widow, reached 
more than $4,400,000. He was married on Oct. 
3, 1864, to Julia E. Moore of Centerville, N. Y., 
who with two adopted children survived him. 

[American Lumbermen (1905); Who's Who in 
America, 1903-05 ; Emory Wendell, Wendell's Hist, of 
Banking and Banks and Bankers of Mich. (2 vols., 
n.d.) ; The Hackley Pub. Lib. of Muskegon, Mich. 
(1891); G. W. Hotchkiss, Hist, of the Lumber and 
Forest Industry of the Northwest (1898); Muskegon 
Daily Chronicle, Nov. 2, 1895, June 10, 1903, and Feb. 
10, 1905 ; Am. Lumberman, Feb. 18, 1905 ; Grand Rap- 
ids Herald, Feb. ii, 1905; Muskegon Chronicle, May 

19, 1928.] J.O.K. 

HADDOCK, CHARLES BRICKETT (June 

20, 1796-Jan. IS, 1861), educator, was born in 
Salisbury, later Franklin, N. H., the son of Wil- 
liam and Abigail Eastman (Webster) Haddock. 
His mother was an older sister of Daniel Web- 
ster. He was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1816, at the head of his class, and then 

, entered the theological seminary at Andover, 
Mass., where he remained for two years, receiv- 
ing ordination as a Congregational minister. In 
1819 he was appointed to the Dartmouth faculty 
as its first professor of rhetoric and oratory. His 
duties in this position included active association 
with the college literary societies and with the 
various prize-speaking contests which formed 
an important part of the undergraduate life of 
the time. In 1838 he became professor of intel- 
lectual philosophy and political economy, serv- 
ing until 1850, when President Fillmore appoint- 
ed him charge d’affaires to Portugal, where he 
remained until 1854. He returned to the United 
States in the same year and resided at West 
Lebanon, N. H., until his death. In personal ap- 
pearance, abilities, and temperament he was no- 
table for a marked resemblance to his distin- 
guished uncle. He was in both early and later 
life an unusually handsome man, of dignified 
bearing and “courtly manners.” He wrote and 
spoke gracefully and effectively, and was much 
in demand as a speaker in the college and neigh- 
boring pulpits and on formal public occasions. 
He enjoyed great popularity with the students at 
a time when faculty relations with the under- 
graduate body were traditionally stiff and for- 
mal. In the opinion of his colleagues, he had 
all the qualities requisite for a markedly success- 
ful public career but deliberately preferred the 
quiet usefulness of the educator and scholar. 
Haddock was nevertheless interested in pub- 
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lie affairs and from 1845 to 1848 he was a mem- 
ber of the state legislature. Largely through 
his efforts the new office of commissioner of com- 
mon schools was established in 1846 and he be- 
came the first incumbent of the position (1846- 
47). His initial survey of the New Hampshire 
school system, Report of the Commissioner of 
Common Schools (1847), is notable for keen 
analysis and breadth of view. In it he stated 
forcibly the importance of public schools in a 
democracy and pleaded vigorously for better 
school-houses, better pay for teachers, and better 
training for the profession. He was active in de- 
veloping teachers’ institutes for normal training 
and urged the further establishment of public 
high schools. He was also an earnest advocate 
for the building of the railways extending from 
Concord, N. H., to Burlington, Vt., demonstrat- 
ing by public addresses their economic benefits 
to the community and pleading for the issue of 
company charters with the power of eminent do- 
main. His occasional addresses, magazine arti- 
cles, and speeches in the legislature were pub- 
lished in 1846 under the title: Addresses and 
Miscellaneous Writings. He was twice mar- 
ried: first, on Aug. 19, 1819, to Susan Saunders 
Lang, daughter of Richard Lang, and on July 
21, 1841, to Caroline (Kimball) Young, daugh- 
ter of Richard Kimball. A son, Charles Had- 
dock, survived him. 

[J. K. Lord, A Hist, of Dartmouth Coll. C1913) and 
A Hist, of the Town of Hanover (1928) ; G. T. Chap- 
man, Sketches of the Alumni of Dartmouth Coll. 
(1867) ; S. G. Brown, A Discourse Commemorative of 
Chas. Brickett Haddock, D.D. (1861) ; “Our Diplomatic 
Servants: Chas. B. Haddock,’' Internat. Mag., Dec. 
1850; New-Eng. Hist, and Geneal. Reg., Apr. i86r ; 
Boston Transcript, Jan. 17, 1861.] D. L. S. 

HADDON, ELIZABETH [See Estaugh, 

Elizabeth Haddon, c. 1680-1762]. 

HADFIELD, GEORGE (c. 1764-Feb. 5, 

1826), architect, was born in Leghorn, the son of 
Charles Hadfield, an English or Irish hotel- 
keeper, and his wife Isabella. His sister Maria 
was a painter of some distinction, and in 1782 
married the miniature painter Richard Cosway 
(see G. C. Williamson, Richard Cosway, 1905, 
and Dictionary of National Biography) . Begin- 
ning in 1781, Hadfield sent drawings of classical 
projects to the Royal Academy exhibitions. He 
studied in the schools of the Academy and re- 
ceived a gold medal in 1784. After working for 
a time under the architect James Wyatt, he re- 
ceived the traveling studentship of the Academy, 
and spent the years to 1794 in Rome. His draw- 
ings of the temple at Palestrina and other draw- 
ings were exhibited at the Academy in 1795 and 
are preserved by the Royal Institute of British 
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Architects. In that year, on recommendation of 
the painter John Trumbull [q.vJ\y Hadfield was 
invited by the commissioners of the city of 
Washington to act as superintendent of the Cap- 
itol, then under construction. He commenced 
his duties on Oct. 15. The situation was a diffi- 
cult one, for the foundations laid by Stephen Hal- 
let [q.v.l, the first superintendent, were on a 
plan different from that originally designed, and 
to the original plan its author, William Thorn- 
ton just appointed one of the commis- 

sioners, was determined to return. Hadfield ob- 
jected both to the part already executed and to 
the scheme of Thornton’s design, and proposed 
to use the colossal order, with or without an at- 
tic, instead of having a high basement. He was 
overruled by the commissioners, however, and 
Thornton undertook to furnish drawings which 
should adapt his design to the existing founda- 
tions. Ihe work on the north wing then pro- 
ceeded, with considerable friction owing to 
Thornton's academic pedantry and Hadfield’s 
lack of practical experience. In 1798 Hadfield 
furnished the adopted design for the Treasury 
and Executive Offices (burned by the British in 
1814), but his attempt to assert a professional 
right to supervise the execution, not recognized 
by the commissioners, brought notice of his dis- 
missal, May 28, 1798. In 1800 he patented the 
first machine for brick-making in the United 
States ; in 1803 he served as a councilman of the 
city of Washington. As time went on he secured 
other architectural commissions. Thus in 1802 
he was employed on Jefferson’s recommendation 
to design the Washington county jail ; in 1803 he 
designed the Arsenal; in 1816-19, Commodore 
Porter’s house; in 1820 the City Hall (finished 
1849, refaced with stone 1917) ; in 1822 the As- 
sembly Rooms, in 1824 the Branch Bank of the 
United States (demolished 1904). Two other 
notable works of his planning were the Van Ness 
mausoleum in Oak Hill Cemetery, on the model 
of a temple of Vesta, and “Arlington,” the 
house for G. W. Parke Custis, Washington’s 
adopted son. This house, later the home of Rob- 
ert E. Lee and now preserved in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, has a Doric portico modeled 
on that of the great temple at Paestum and is 

one of the earliest and most notable houses of 
the Greek revival. 

Hadfield s story is one of unfulfilled promise. 
A prize student at the Academy, the brother of 
Maria Cosway, and the protege of the Queen 
and of Lady Chesterfield ( who on her death left 
him a legacy of £1,500), he was expected to 
achieve a prominent place in his profession. His 
failure was apparently due in part to the dis- 


couragements of his early years in Washington, 
brought on by his lack of practical experience. 
One of his contemporaries, B. H. Latrobe [q.v.], 
wrote of him some years before his death : “All 
that he proposed proved him a man of correct 
tastes, of perfect theoretic knowledge and of bold 
integrity. ... He loiters here, ruined in for- 
tune, temper and reputation, nor will his irri- 
table pride and neglected study ever permit him 
to take the station in the art which his elegant 
taste and excellent talent ought to have obtained” 
{The Journal of Latrobe, 1905, p. 133). He 
died in Washington, unmarried, on Feb. 5, 1826, 
aged about sixty-two years. 

[Wm Dunlap, Hist, of the Rise and Progress of the 
Arts of Design in the U. S. (2 vols., 1834; rev. ed. ^ 
vols., 1918) ; Gordon Goodwin, in Diet. Nat. Biog ; 
Samuel Redgrave ^ Diet, of Artists of the English 
Sehool (1874) ; Glenn Brown, Hist, of the U. S. Capi- 
tol (2 voh 1900-02) : Doe. Hist, of the Construetion 
and Development of the V. S. Capitol Building and 
Grounds {igo^) ; W. B. Bryan. A Hist, of ihe National 
Capital (2 vols., 1914-16) ; Fiske Kimball, Thomas Jef- 

(1916). 6i. 67, 179; Jonathan Elliot. 
p^(^^ches of the Ten Miles Square Forming the 
Distriet of Columbia (.830); H. F. Cunningham, in 
Architectural Record, Mar. 15. 1915; H. F. Cunning- 
ham. J A Younger, and J. W. Smith, Measured Draw- 
tngs of Georgian Architecture in the District of Co- 
lumbia, i750-i8eo (1914) ; G. A. Townsend, Washing- 
ton Outside and Inside {1^7 Z) : obituaries in National 

Jounml Daily National Intelligencer of Washing- 
ton, D. C, Feb. 6, 1826.] F K 

HADLEY. ARTHUR TWINING (Apr. 23, 
1856-Mar. 6, 1930), economist, president of Yale 
University, was the son of James Hadley [g.t-.], 
professor of Greek in Yale College. On the day 
of Arthur s birth, a class of undergraduates who 
were studying under his father waited in vain for 
their instructor until a scout, sent forth to recon- 
noiter, returned grinning and wrote on the black- 
board,^^ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given. Young Hadley grew up naturally into 
the academic life. His grandfather had been pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Fairfield (N. Y.) med- 
ical college ; and his father, a brilliant philologist, 
^ught at Yale from 1845 until his death in 1872. 
His mother, Anne Coring, was the daughter of 
Stephen Twining, steward of Yale from 1819 
to 1832. He was prepared for college at Hop- 
kins Grammar School in New Haven and en- 
tered Yale at the age of sixteen, in a class char- 
acterized by a member of the faculty as “the 
smartest and wickedest” that had been known in 
many a year. His career as an undergraduate 
evinced the versatility of intellect that was so 
conspicuous in him throughout his life, giving 
rise eventually to the campus tradition that he ’ 
could encounter specialists in any field upon their 
Mvn ground and send them away discomfited 
He took prizes in mathematics, English compo- 
sition, the classics, astronomy, and public speak- 
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ing; and graduated in 1876 as valedictorian of further, declared that in the case of industries 

his class. His interest in debating, which began with large permanent investments the law was 

as a member of the class debating team, persisted entirely false in theory. "It is not true,” he said 
all his life, and during the five years that pre- "that when the price falls below cost of produc- 
ceded his election to the presidency he found tion people always find it for their interest to re- 
time to coach the teams that met Harvard and fuse to produce at a disadvantage. It very often 

Princeton. involves worse loss to stop producing than to 

After graduation he remained for a year at produce below cost” (p. 70). This principle is 
Yale, studying history and political science, and now recognized as a part of fundamental eco- 
then went abroad to continue these studies for nomic theory. 

two years at the University of Berlin, where he The year of the publication of his first book 
was a pupil of Adolph Wagner. In the autumn marked the beginning of Hadley's public ca- 
of 1879 he joined the faculty of Yale College as reer. In May 1885 he was called as expert wit- 
tutor. During his four years in this position he ness before the committee of the Senate that 
gave instruction in Greek, logic, Roman law, and drafted the Interstate Commerce Law. In June, 
German; and it was not until 1883, when he be- he was appointed commissioner of labor statis- 

gan his term as instructor in political science, tics of the State of Connecticut, and he continued 

that he was permitted to narrow the range of his to hold this office until 1887, publishing two re- 
teaching and to confine himself to his chosen ports that extended his reputation as an econo- 
field. From that time until he was made presi- mist into the fields of statistics and labor prob- 

dent he devoted himself to the study and teach- lems. In 1886-87 he lectured at Harvard on 

ing of his specialty, serving as professor of po- "Problems of Railroad Administration.” From 

litical science in the graduate school (1886-91), 1887 to 1889 he was associate editor of the Rail- 

as professor of political economy in the college road Gazette, with special charge of the depart- 

(1891-99), and as acting professor of political ment of foreign railroads. He had already con- 

economy in the Sheffield Scientific School (1890- tributed articles on subjects connected with in- 

91), From 1 892 to 1 895 he served as dean of the dustry to J. J. Lalor's Cyclopcedia of Political 

graduate school. Science (vol. Ill, 1884), and he was called upon 

His first book, Railroad Transportation, Its for the article on railroads for the ninth edition 
History and Its Laws, was published in 1885. of the Encyclopcedia Britannica (1886) and for 
It was the earliest comprehensive study of the the chapter on the railway in its business rela- 
subject to appear in the United States and imme- tions in Scribner's American Railway (1888). 

diately established him as an authority in the He had charge of the department of econom- 

field. It displayed a remarkably full knowledge ics in MacMillan’s Dictionary of Philosophical 

of the history of railroading and a lively under- Terms (1889) and wrote articles for R. H. I. 

standing of the problems of rate-making and con- Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy (vol. 
trol. These were matters of more than academic II, 1896, vol. Ill, 1899). 

interest, and Hadley’s views upon them demon- In the midst of activities that were winning 
strated his sound practical sense. His analysis him distinction at home and abroad, Hadley 
of the mistakes that had been made, both by di- continued to discharge his duties as a teacher 
rectors of railroads and by state and national with unfailing conscientiousness. He always 
governments, was impartial and scholarly ; and regarded teaching as work of the first impor- 
while his book made no attempt to lay down a tance, giving the best that was in him to his 
definite program for the future, it afforded a classes, and he speedily established a reputation 
critical study of the immediate problems in the as one of the most brilliant and stimulating teach- 
railroad world, in the United States and abroad, ers at Yale. His second book, Economics— An 
The book was recognized in Europe by two Rus- Account of the Relations between Private Prop- 
sian translations and a French translation that erty and Public Welfare (1896), has been wide- 
won Hadley a medal at the Paris Exposition in ly used as a textbook. In its clarity of exposi- 
1889. The chapter entitled "Competition and tion, its breadth of outlook, and its sound com- 
Combination in Theory” best reveals the power mon sense, it reflects the author’s talents as a 
and clarity of Hadley’s thinking. In it he point- teacher of college students, as well as his mas- 
ed out the fallacy in the theory of Ricardo, that tery of economic thought. 

under free competition the value of goods will On the evening in May 1899 when it became 
tend to be proportional to the cost of production, known on the campus that Hadley was to be 
Other economists had observed that this law did the next president of Yale, the undergraduates 
not function smoothly in practice ; Hadley, going marched to his house to show him their enthusi- 
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astic approval. His personality, down to the 
least of his bewildering mannerisms, was al- 
ready registered on the memories of hundreds 
of students. The peculiar inflections of his voice, 
his manner of turning up his eyes as he came to 
the end of a period and gathered his thoughts 
for the next, his eccentric gestures, made with 
one forearm, and often both, swinging loosely 
from the elbow, became the peculiar delight of 
Yale gatherings, at first in the undergraduate 
classrooms and presently at university functions 
of every sort. The ability to imitate Hadley was 
enough to give any Yale man a place in the af- 
fections of his classmates, and stories told in the 
Hadley manner became a part of the stock of 
college tradition. While students and alumni 
amused themselves with irreverent additions to 
the Hadley myth, they listened to the man him- 
self with constantly increasing respect, fascinat- 
ed by the readiness of his wit, charmed by the 
wealth of his culture, enriched in their own in- 
tellectual lives by the example of his broad and 
philosophic approach to every subject. Whether 
he was setting the table on a roar at an alumni 
dinner, or holding the graduating class in rapt, 
attentive silence by one of his fine baccalaureate 
addresses. President Hadley could always com- 
mand the attention of a Yale audience. His at- 
tainments were not solely scholastic, however. 
He was one of the best whist and chess players 
in New Haven, was good at tennis, enjoyed 
walking and mountain-climbing, was keenly in- 
terested in football strategy, and argued that 
baseball would be a better game if played with 
ten men. Military strategy fascinated him and 
he was an authority on the strategic side of Na- 
poleon’s campaigns {Yale Alumni Weekly, Mar. 

H . 1930). 

Audiences on both sides of the Atlantic were 
given opportunities to hear him, through the lec- 
tureships that he held from time to time during 
his term as president and after his retirement. 
He gave the Lowell Institute lectures at Boston 
in 1902, speaking on "The History of Academic 
Freedom,” and the Dodge lectures at Yale in 
the same year on "The Responsibilities of Citi- 
zenship.” In 1906 he delivered the Kennedy 
lectures on "Standards of Public Morality” be- 
fore the New York School of Philanthropy. In 
the following year he was at the University of 
Berlin as Roosevelt professor of American his- 
tory, and in 1914 he lectured at Oxford Univer- 
sity. As incumbent of the Watson chair in 
American history he lectured before the Anglo- 
American Society in London in 1922, and as 
the first American lecturer on the Watson foun- 


fems of Democracy” at London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Cambridge, and Oxford. 
In 1924, he addressed the World Power Confer- 
ence in London and delivered lectures on the 
West Memorial Foundation at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and at Stanford University. 
Some of his colleagues on the Yale faculty, tak- 
ing the view of administrative work commonly 
held by college teachers, had regretted his elec- 
tion to the presidency. They deplored the ter- 
mination of his teaching career and were loath 
to see his time absorbed in duties that would in- 
terfere with his progress as an economist. It is 
true that he met no classes after 1899 and that 
no more books dealing exclusively with eco- 
nomic matters proceeded from his pen; but in 
the many audiences that he addressed, he found 
a new field for his talents as a teacher, and the 
books and articles he published give evidence 
that he did not cease to be a scholar when he be- 
came president of Yale. His scholarly interests, 
indeed, seem to have been broadened by his new 
experiences. The titles of his later volumes are 
evidence that he no longer thought of himself as 
an economist addressing students in his field, but 
as a public teacher with a broader task of in- 
struction to perform. There was little in these 
later books to attract the attention of the sturdy 
specialist, but it is probable that they represent 
the true fruition of his scholarship; for even as 
an economist, he was never so much interested 
in new discoveries or theories as in relating the 
facts of a modern world to the age-old problems 
of human conduct and human happiness. 

The sum of his achievements as president of 
Yale must be reckoned in terms of his general 
influence rather than by reference to particular 
measures that he originated and put into opera- 
tion. During his administration Yale developed 
into a great national university. Much of this 
development was the natural fruition of time, and 
it is impossible to declare that this step or that in 
the advance of the university was due to Hadley 
alone; but those who lived and worked at Yale 
through that period were keenly aware of his 
influence, moving steadily in the direction of im- 
proved standards, all the way from the graduate 
school, which grew in importance and vitality 
throughout his administration, to the freshman 
year, established as a separate school in his last 
year as president, with the purpose of furnishing 
better instruction for incoming students. New 
enterprises inaugurated during his term of of- 
fice, including the School of Forestry, the Uni- 
versity Press, the Yale Review, and Yale-in- 
pina, reflected the highest ideals of the parent 
institution in scholarship and in public service; 
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and all the existing schools of the university 
moved forward under him toward higher stand- 
ards of usefulness. His administration gave 
Yale a vastly increased endowment and an un- 
precedented number of new buildings, including 
the Bicentennial group, six laboratories, two rec- 
itation halls, a new hall for the School of Music, 
three dormitories, the Bowl and the armory at 
Yale Field, and the Memorial Quadrangle, which 
was completed in the last year of his active 
service. 

In 1921, having seen the university through 
the difficult period of the World War, Hadley 
retired from the presidency. He still had many 
interests to keep him occupied, for his service to 
the university had marked him as a man to be 
summoned to other duties. He had been chair- 
man of the Railroad Securities Commission, es- 
tablished by Act of Congress in 1910, and of the 
commission, commonly called by his name, ap- 
pointed by President Taft in 1911 to investigate 
conditions of the railroads. The railway valua- 
tion act of 1913 arose out of the report of the 
Hadley commission. His interest in railroads 
continued throughout his life. He was a direc- 
tor of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad and took great pride in the part he 
played in restoring its broken fortunes. He was 
also a director of the New York, Westchester & 
Boston, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
and of the Rutland Railroad of Vermont. At the 
time of his retirement he was suggested as a 
candidate for the presidency of the United States 
{New York Times, Apr. ii, 1920) ; and in 1926 
he refused the offer of the Democratic nomina- 
tion for United States senator from Connecti- 
cut because he was a Republican. 

His marriage to Helen Harrison Morris, 
daughter of Luzon Burritt Morris [g.z/.], gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, took place June 30, 1891, 
and he and his bride spent the summer of 1891 
abroad. They were both enthusiastic travelers 
and visited Europe together many times. On 
Dec. 2, 1929, they sailed from New York for a 
trip around the world on board the Empress of 
Australia. Hadley had always wished to be 
where he could see the Southern Cross night 
after night, to visit the Great Wall of China, and 
to complete the circuit of the globe; and this 
voyage brought the fulfillment of all three wishes. 
As the liner drew toward Japan, however, un- 
der a north wind and an incessant drizzle, he fell 
ill with pneumonia and at one o’clock on the 
morning of Mar. 6 (eleven o’clock A. M., Mar. 
5, Eastern standard time), after an illness of but 
two days, while the ship lay at her pier in Kobe, 
he died. Funeral services were held in Battell 
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Chapel on the Yale campus, Apr, ii, and he 

was buried in the Grove Street cemetery in New 
Haven. 

[Sources include material on file in the office of the 
Secretary of Yale University; Obit. Record Grads. 
Yale Untv. (1930) ; Yale Alumni Weekly, June 7, 1899, 
Mar. 14, 21. Apr. 25, 1930; Irving Fisher, ‘‘Arthur 
Twining Hadley, in Economic Jour., Sept. 1930; 
Henry Alloway, “Attic Economist Who Personified 
Yale,“ in Wall. St. Jour., June 26, 1930; B. J. Hen- 
drick, “President Hadley of Yale,” in World's Work, 
June 1914 ; New Haven Journal-Courier, Mar. 6, 1930 ; 
Who's Who in America, 1928-29. A full list of Had- 
ley’s writings appears in Reports to President of Yale 
Vniv. for the Academic Year 1929-1930 (1931).] 

R. D. F. 

HADLEY, HERBERT SPENCER (Feb. 

20, 1872-Dec. I, 1927), attorney-general and 
governor of Missouri, chancellor of Washington 
University, was born in Olathe, Kan. His fa- 
ther, Maj. John Milton Hadley, a descendant of 
Simon Hadley who came from Ireland and set- 
tled in Chester County, Pa., about 1712, was born 
in Indiana of Quaker parents who had migrated 
thither from North Carolina. He established 
himself in Kansas shortly before the Civil War 
and served for four years in the Union Army. 
His wife, Harriett (Beach) Hadley, was a di- 
rect descendant of John Beach, an English Puri- 
tan, who settled in Connecticut about 1640. Their 
son Herbert Spencer Hadley attended the Uni- 
versity of Kansas (A.B., 1892) and Northwest- 
ern University (LL.B., 1894). From 1894 to 
1898 he practised law at Kansas City, Mo., 
twenty miles from his birthplace. In 1898, as 
assistant city counsellor, he began a brilliant 
public career. Later, as prosecuting attorney 
for Jackson County he attracted more than local 
attention. From 1905 to 1909 he was attorney- 
general of Missouri, and from 1909 to 1913 he 
was the first Republican governor of the state 
since Reconstruction days. He was sincerely, 
actively, and prominently identified with the 
Roosevelt wing of the Republican party. It was 
partly due to his request that Roosevelt decided 
early in 1912 again to become a candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomination (Har- 
old Howland, Theodore Roosevelt and His 
Times, 1912). At the Republican National Con- 
vention in June of that year Hadley was the 
floor-leader of the Roosevelt delegation. After 
the triumph of the Taft wing, he declined to 
leave the Republican party but also declined ac- 
tively to support President Taft. From 1913 to 
1917 he practised law at Kansas City. Consid- 
erations of health induced him in 1917 to become 
a professor of law in the University of Colorado 
at Boulder, While there he published Rome and 
the World Today (1922), a stimulating book on 
certain phases of Roman law. In 1923 he was 
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called to the chancellorship of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. A few months before his 
death he was made a trustee of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

While attorney-general, Hadley successfully 
prosecuted the Standard Oil Company for pro- 
tracted and deceitful violations of Missouri anti- 
trust laws {State ex. inf. vs. Standard Oil Com- 
pany, 194 Mo., 124 and 218 Mo., i ). The prose- 
cution received much publicity because of testi- 
mony forced from unwilling witnesses high in 
the management of the company, including John 
D. Archbold \_q.v.']. This bitterly contested case, 
and other similar cases instituted by Hadley 
against certain railroad corporations, had some 
effect in discouraging the questionable practices 
then prevailing as characteristics of big business. 
As an educator and university official, Hadley 
emphasized training for citizenship and a prac- 
tical application of the social sciences to modern 
American life. Perhaps his greatest work was 
in helping to start the current movement for re- 
forming American criminal justice. As a mem- 
ber of the National Crime Commission, he pre- 
pared and published a report on reform in crim- 
inal procedure, which, in the opinion of Newton 
D. Baker, “will for years point the way for fur- 
ther progress." The report is printed in the 
American Bar Association Journal for October 
1926. Hadley was one of the authors of The 
Missouri Crime Survey (1926), and as a mem- 
ber of the Council of The American Law Insti- 
tute was largely responsible for the preparation 
by that organization of a model code of criminal 
procedure — a four-year undertaking financed by 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. (The 
code was adopted by the Institute in May 1930 
and published later in the same year with the 
title, The American Law Institute: Code of 
Criminal Procedure.) 

Hadley had a genius for friendship and was 
noted for winsomeness of manner in all personal 
contacts. Tall, slender, dignified, courteous, he 
was a fluent public speaker, rather restrained in 
style and habitually well-prepared. Officially he 
revealed a refreshing willingness to cooperate for 
the public welfare with men of opposite political 
views, such as Joseph W. Folk, a Democrat, who 
was governor when Hadley was attorney-gen- 
eral. Although his decision in 1912 not to bolt 
the Republican party annoyed the extreme sup- 
porters of Roosevelt, Roosevelt himself showed 
no resentment and to his intimate friends said 
of Hadley : He will not be with us, but we must 
not blame him" ( W. D. Lewis, The Life of The- 
odore Roosevelt, 1919, p. 367). Hadlev never 
spoke of Roosevelt except with admiradon and 
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affection, and at Kansas City in 1916 Roosevelt 
was entertained in Hadley's home. Hadley was 
married on Oct. 8, 1901, to Agnes Lee of Kansas 
City, who with three children survived him. 

[IVho's Who in America, 1926-27; T. M. Marshall, 
“Herbert Spencer Hadley," The Washingtonian (St. 
Louis), Dec. 1927 ; W. H. H. Piatt and others. In 
Memoriam Herbert Spencer Hadley (Kansas City Bar 
Asso., 1928) ; O. K. Davis, Released for Publication 
(1925), with portrait; Chalmers Hadley, Notes on the 
Quaker Family of Hadley ( 1916) ; Walter Williams and 
F. C. Shoemaker, Missouri (1930), vol. IV ; St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Dec. 2, 1927; newspaper clippings at 
Mo. Hist. Soc. Lib., St. Louis; personal recollections; 
comments of Mrs. Hadley.] y 

HADLEY, JAMES (Mar, 30, 1821-Nov. 14, 
1872), philologist, the son of James and Maria 
(Hamilton) Hadley, was born in Fairfield, 
Herkimer County, N. Y., where his father, James 
Hadley, was professor of chemistry in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western 
District of New York. He was descended from 
George Hadley who emigrated from England and 
settled in Ipswich, Mass., about 1639. James was 
sent to Fairfield Academy where he came under 
the beneficent influence of David Chassell, who 
seems to have been a greater factor in his devel- 
opment than was any other single man. He later 
stated that he read Virgil at the age of seven, 
Livy at eight, and Tacitus at nine ; and these au- 
thors formed only a slight part of his early read- 
ing. An accident when he was quite young left 
him lame and thus, perhaps, contributed to his 
studious habits. When he was only sixteen he 
was made an assistant in the Academy and three 
years later was admitted to the junior class in 
Yale College. There he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and was salutatorian of the class of 1842. 
The year following the attainment of his bache- 
lor’s degree he spent in graduate study, the next 
two at the Divinity School. He was appointed 
tutor in Yale College in 1845, after acting in the 
same capacity for a part of the preceding year at 
Middlebury College. He was promoted to be as- 
sistant professor of Greek in 1848, and when Pro- 
fessor Woolsey retired in 1851, Hadley succeeded 
him, holding the chair of Greek until the time of 
his death. On Aug, 13, 1851, he married Anne 
Loring Twining, the daughter of Stephen Twin- 
ing of New Haven. Their only child was Arthur 
Twining Hadley \_q.v.'], later president of Yale 
University. 

The great reputation which Hadley has en- 
joyed as a philologist rests primarily on the evi- 
dence of his colleagues and pupils. His writings, 
however, cover an extraordinarily broad field. 
Of the twenty articles published shortly after his 
death under the editorship of William Dwight 
Whitney {Essays Philological and Critical, Se- 
lected from the Papers of James Hadley, 1873) 
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one is “The Greek Genitive as an Ablative Case,” 
another, “Tennyson^s Princess,” and a third. 
On the Hebrew Chronology from Moses to 
Solomon.” In i860 appeared his Greek Gram- 
mar for Schools and Colleges, which had a long 
and distinguished career. His essay on “The 
Nature and Theory of Greek Accent” had the 
unusual distinction for that day of being trans- 
lated into German and receiving in Germany the 
most cordial welcome. To the New Englander, 
the American Journal of Science, and the Nation, 
Hadley was a frequent contributor of notices and 
reviews. At the time of his death he had just 
begun work on the revision of the New Testa- 
ment as a member of the American Commission 
for the Revision of the Bible. Shortly after his 
death President Woolsey edited under the title 
of Introduction to Roman Law (1873) Hadley^s 
lectures on this subject given at Harvard and at 
Yale, which have not yet lost their usefulness. 
Hadley was considered “the best and soundest” 
of American philologists by William Dwight 
Whitney, himself perhaps the outstanding figure 
in American philology, who said further, in his 
preface to Hadley’s Essays, “In extent and ac- 
curacy of knowledge, in retentiveness and read- 
iness of memory, in penetration and justness of 
judgment, I have never met his equal.” 

[Timothy Dwight, Memories of Yale Life and Men, 
1845-1^99^ (i903)» P- 355; Arthur Twining Hadley, 
‘‘Biographical Memoir of James Hadley,” Nat. Acad. 
Sci. Memoirs, V (1904), 249-54; sketdi by W. D. 
Whitney in Yale College : A Sketch of Its Hist. (1879), 
ed. by W. L. Kingsley ; Noah Porter, “In Memoriam : 
Professor James Hadley,” New Englander, Jan. 1873 ; 
A. P. Stokes, Memorials of Eminent Yale Men (1914), 
I. 336-44; Biog. Record, Class of 1842, Yale Coll. 
(1878) ; Obit. Record Grads. Yale Univ, (1880) ; Hart- 
ford Daily Courant, Nov. 15, 1872.] C. W. M 1 . 

HA-GA-SA-DO-NI [See Deerfoot, 1828- 

1897]. 

HAGEN, HERMANN AUGUST (May 30, 
1817-N0V. 9, 1893), entomologist, was the first 
man to hold a chair confined to entomology in 
any college in the United States, He was born 
at Konigsberg, Germany. His father, Carl 
Heinrich Hagen, was professor of political econ- 
omy, technology, and agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Konigsberg. His mother was Anna 
Dorothea Linck. He graduated from the Gym- 
nasium in 1836 and in 1840 took his degree in 
medicine from the University of Konigsberg. 
His grandfather, Carl Gottfried Hagen, had been 
a professor of natural history in Konigsberg, and 
he directed the boy’s attention toward entomol- 
o&y* Young Hagen became interested early in 
his career in the dragon-flies, and in 1839, with 
Professor Rathke, he visited Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, studying the entomological col- 
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lections and libraries. Curiously enough, his 
- thesis for his doctorate in medicine was on an 
entomological topic. After graduation he stud- 
ied in Berlin, Vienna, and Paris, returning to 
Konigsberg in 1843 to begin practice as a physi- 
cian and surgeon. He became prominent in lo- 
c^ affairs, was vice-president of the city coun- 
cil and member of the school board; but during 
all of the years after his return to his old home 
he published almost continuously on entomolog- 
ical subjects, mainly upon insects of the neu- 
ropteroid series, including a study of fossil forms 
and those found in amber. In 1861, at the spe- 
cial request of the Smithsonian Institution, he 
wrote the Synopsis of North American Neu- 
roptera which really started the study of these 
forms in the United States. But the work, pre- 
pared during his Konigsberg residence,* that 
fixed his reputation among entomologists and 
which proved to be one of the most useful books 
of the century was his Bibliotheca Entomologica 
which included the entomological literature of 
the world down to 1862. It was issued in two 
volumes in 1862 and 1863. It found its way into 
all entomological libraries and came to be known 
colloquially as “the entomologists’ bible.” 

In 1867, on the invitation of Louis Agassiz, 
Hapn came to America to develop an entomo- 
logical department of the museum of compara- 
tive zoology at Cambridge, Mass., and in 1870 
he was appointed professor of entomology in 
Harvard College. His work at Cambridge was 
admirable. He had very few students and de- 
voted most of his time to the building up of the 
museum. He refused an invitation to take charge 
of the great entomological collections in Berlin. 
In 1882 he made a transcontinental journey, vis- 
iting California, Oregon, Washington, and Mon- 
tana, making large collections and many im- 
portant discoveries. His personal bibliography 
comprised more than four hundred titles, and he 
was greatly esteemed by the scientific men of 
the United States. In Europe he was elected to 
honorary membership in most of the entomolog- 
ical societies. In fact, he was one of the leading 
entomologists of the world. He was married in 
1851 to Johanna Maria Elise Gerhards. In Sep- 
tember 1890 he had a stroke of paralysis but lived 
for three years after. 

[Samuel Henshaw, biographical sketch in Proc. Am. 
Acad, ^ts and Sci., n.s. XXI (1894), 419-23 ; Entomol. 
News, Dec. 1893 ; Deutsche Entomol. Zeitschrift, 1894, 
pt. II, pp. 323-25 ; Entomologists* Monthly Mag., Jan. 

L.O.H. 

HAGER, JOHN SHARPENSTEIN (Mar. 

12, 1818-Mar. 19, 1890), lawyer, judge, United 
States senator, was born on a farm near Morris- 
town in Morris County, N. J. Botli his father, 
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Lawrence Hager, and his mother, Mary Shar- 
penstein, were German Protestants whose fore- 
bears had emigrated to New Jersey early in the 
eighteenth century. He graduated from the 
College of New Jersey (later Princeton) in 
1836, studied law, was admitted to the bar in 
1840, and practised in Morristown, N. J. In 
June of 1849, however, he appeared in San Fran- 
cisco, and for some time thereafter worked as 
a merchant and a miner in the northern mines. 
Returning thence to San Francisco early in 1852, 
he resumed the practice of law and entered poli- 
tics, serving in the state Senate in 1853 and 1854. 
The following year he was elected district judge 
and held this office until 1861, winning for him- 
self a reputation for fairness and integrity that 
shielded him in days of bitter criticism. After 
a period of retirement, during which time he 
traveled through parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, he was elected again in 1865 to the state 
Senate. Within a month of taking office he em- 
phasized his sympathy with the administration 
hy introducing resolutions in praise of the posi- 
tion of President Johnson on Reconstruction. 
He remained in this office for six years, achiev- 
ing some notice by his speech in 1870 in opposi- 
tion to the ratification of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. For a long period he was chairman of the 
judiciary committee. He was also chairman of 
a joint committee to consider bills relating to 
a state university, and in 1869 he was made a 
regent of the new institution. 

Hager was interested for a time in the organi- 
zation of the California, Atlantic & Pacific Rail- 
way, and in 1872 he stated that he favored giv- 
ing the Central Pacific a competitor. One of his 
earliest declarations in the state Senate had been 
in opposition to monopoly, in particular to rail- 
way monopoly. In 1873 he was elected as an 

Anti-Monopoly Democrat to fill an unexpired 

term m the United States Senate, where he in- 
terested himself in railway grants, Indian af- 
tairs, and especially in land titles and the im- 
portation of Chinese labor. His anti-monopoly 
convictions led him into frequent clashes with 
those speaking for larger railway grants, though 
he w^ insistent upon large federal appropria- 

r! San Diego harbor. In 

the tariff discussions he attempted to provide a 

protection for the California farmer. At the 

'S7S he received a 
cornphmentary vote for governor in the Demo- 

cratic state convention. He was chairman of the 

resolutions committee of the state convention of 

876 and went as a delegate to the national con- 

delepatr " ttf chosen to serve as a 
delegate to the convention to revise the state 
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constitution. Not satisfied with the result, he 
voted against its adoption. 

When President Cleveland came to office in 
1885 he made Hager collector of the port of San 
Francisco. According to one commentator the 
President in his choice showed *‘good judgment 
and great independence,^^ since Hager was a man 
of “character, capacity and cultivation” not 
closely associated with either of two factions in 
his party.” His work as collector of the port 
gave general satisfaction except for a flurry over 
the treatment of the Chinese ambassador and his 
suite in 1886. A resident of California for forty 
years, he held elective office for more than half 
of that time. He was always a public figure, yet 
his reputation rested upon his individual counsel 
rather than his leadership in debate. Upon a 
visit in St. Louis in the autumn of 1872, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth (Lucas) Hicks, the daughter of 
James H. Lucas and widow of Silas Hicks. He 
died in San Francisco and was buried in Belle- 
fontaine Cemetery, St. Louis, Mo. 

n ^^orris County, N. J. (1882) ; 

O. T. Shuck, of the Bench and Bar of Cal. ( 1901) ■ 
Bwg. Dir Am. Cong. (1928) ; the Daily Alta Califor- 
nia and Morning Call (San Francisco), Mar. 20, 1890.] 

HAGGIN. JAMES BEN ALI (Dec. I’isV 

Sept. 12, 1914), lawyer, rancher, capitalist, was 
born at Harrodsburg, Ky., where his grandfa- 
ther, Capt. John Haggin, a native of Virginia, 
had settled about 1774. His father, Ferah Tem- 
ple Haggin, was a successful lawyer in Louis- 
ville Hismother,Adaline Ben Ali, wasthedaugh- 

ter of a Christian Turk who, forced to leave his 
native country, fled to England, studied medicine, 
and married an English lady. Later he emigrated 
to Phil^elphia and practised his profession there. 
James Ben Ah Haggin studied law with his fa- 
ther and was admitted to the Kentucky bar in 
184s. For short periods he practised law in St. 
Joseph, Mo., Natchez, Miss., and New Orleans. 
Early in 1850, he moved to San Francisco, where 
he opened a law office and resided during the 
greater part of the next forty years. After one or 
two law partnerships of brief duration, he formed 
a long-lived partnership with Lloyd Tevis \_q.v.l 
his brother-in-law. The firm’s success brought 
wealth to the partners and opportunities for suc- 
cessful business ventures. Haggin shrewdly in- 
vested in gold, copper, and silver-mining enter- 
prises in California, South Dakota, and Utah In 

rTr'rr associated with Senator 

Hearst of California and with Marcus W Dalv 

whose holdings in the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany Haggin afterward acquired. It is stated 
that at one time he owned or controlled over a 

ind "hde"””''’ Peru 
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During the seventies, Haggin (in company 
with W. D. Carr, whose share Haggin afterward 
purchased) acquired hundreds of thousands of 
acres of so-called ‘‘desert land*’ in the Sacra- 
mento, San Joaquin, and Kern River valleys, on 
which he proceeded to develop intensive irriga- 
tion projects. These ultimately became highly 
profitable but roused the hostility of cattle own- 
ers, who claimed that grazing lands were impov- 
erished by the diversion of water for irrigation 
purposes. Irrigation was then in its infancy, and 
Haggin’s legal right to divert the flow of the 
Kern River was for many years bitterly contested 
in the courts. Ultimately the legal status of ir- 
rigation projects and riparian rights was cleared 
up in a manner favorable to the irrigation inter- 
ests. In the early eighties, stock-breeding began 
to enlist Haggin’s interest. Beginning on a small 
scale near Sacramento, his activities in this line 
grew rapidly and soon extended to Kentucky, 
where he developed, near Lexington, an immense 
horse-breeding estate. As an avocation, he en- 
gaged extensively in horse-racing, and between 
i88i and 1891 his horses captured most of the 
great racing trophies East and West, 

All that Haggin did was done on a large scale, 
but only after a studious investigation and care- 
ful weighing of each contemplated undertaking. 
As a result, he never sustained a severe loss nor 
encountered financial embarrassment. At his 
death he left an estate of about $15,000,000 which 
included luxurious residences in San Francisco, 
New York City, Woodford County, Ky., and 
Newport, R. I. He made two extended trips to 
Europe (1858-60, 1865-70), where he spent 
much time studying economic, political, and so- 
cial conditions. He was twice married. His first 
wife was Elizabeth Sanders, daughter of Col. 
Lewis Sanders of Natchez, who died May 23, 
1894. On Dec. 23, 1897, he married Pearl (Mar- 
garet?) Voorhies of Versailles, Ky. He died at 
his summer home in Newport, R. L, after a 
month’s illness, and was buried in Woodlawn, 
New York City. He was a member of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, of numerous city clubs, 
and of the Democratic party, although he was 
never active in politics. 

[Alonzo Phelps, Contemporary Biog. of California’s 
Representative Men (i88i), pp. 325-28, contains the 
longest biographical sketch, with portrait engraving. 
Hagan’s irrigation activities and litigation may be 
studied in W. M. Morgan, Hist, of Kern County, Cal. 
(1914), Chs. ix, xi ; in Haggin’s collection of affidavits 
of residents of Kern County, printed in The Desert 
Land Laws of Kern County, Cal. (1877) > and in the 
U. S. vs. James B. Haggin, Testimony Taken Before 
the Register and Receiver of the U. S. Land Office at 
Visalia, Cal. . . . 1877 (1878), especially pp. 1-32. 
Haggin’s mining, irrigation, and racing successes are 
interestingly related, with portrait, in S. E. Moffett, 
'‘James Ben Ali Haggin,” Cosmopolitan, June 1902. 
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See also Who’s Who in America, 1912-13; Hist, of 
Ky. (1928), vol. Ill ; and N. Y, Times, Sept. 13, 15, 18, 

p.o.r. 

HAGNER, PETER (Oct. i, 1772-July 16, 

1850), third auditor of the Treasury, known as 
“the watchdog of the Treasury,’’ was the son of 
John Valentine and Margaretta (Hanckin) Hag- 
ner. His father, born in 1730 near Heilbronn in 
Wiirttemberg, where he became a master wine 
cooper, emigrated to America and settled in Phil- 
adelphia about 1755. There Peter Hagner was 
born and in the common schools received his edu- 
cation for the counting-house. For a time he at- 
tended the University of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania (now the University of Pennsylvania) 
though he did not graduate. In June 1788 he 
made an agreement with a Philadelphia mer- 
chant, Peter Borger, to serve as an apprentice 
“to learn the art, trade and mystery of a mer- 
chant for a term of two years and one month” 
(A. B. Hagner, post, p. 9). In 1790 he became 
a clerk in the counting-house of Phillips, Cram- 
mond & Company. He was contemplating enter- 
ing the West India trade when the yellow fever 
appeared in Philadelphia in December 1793. Af- 
ter a short illness he went to Trenton. There he 
found himself without employment and was ad- 
vised by Dolly (Payne) Todd, an old friend, to 
seek a position in the government offices. James 
Madison, then a representative in Congress from 
Virginia and a suitor for the hand of Mrs. Todd, 
sponsored his application and he secured a clerk- 
ship in the office of the accountant of war. This 
began a career of service in the government that 
lasted almost fifty-seven years. When the gov- 
ernment offices were transferred to Washington 
in 1799 he was principal clerk in the office of the 
accountant of war, and later, with the election of 
James Madison, he was successively appointed 
temporary accountant of war, additional account- 
ant, and accountant. On Mar. 6, 1817, Hagner 
became third auditor of the Treasury, a post that 
had recently been created by Congress. So im- 
portant did this position become from the num- 
ber and value of claims settled by the Third Au- 
ditor (before the establishment of any court of 
claims) that John Randolph of Roanoke pausing 
in a speech to find a phrase to express his sense 
of the importance of the Emperor Nicholas in 
the affairs of Europe described him as the “great 
Third Auditor of nations.” Congress twice voted 
its appreciation of Hagner’s services in the set- 
tlement of important claims. In January 1845 
James Buchanan argued in the Senate that the 
claim of Mr. Reeside against the Post Office De- 
partment should be referred to Peter Hagner, 
“that official of the Government who, above all 
others, is distinguished for holding the purse- 
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strings of the Treasury tight — who has never 
suffered a dollar to go out of the Treasury, un- 
less the fitness of the claim has been well estab- 
lished” 42-43). Hagner resigned from 

his post in 1849 and died the following year. He 
was twice married. His first wife was Sarah 
Nichols, whom he married at Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 8, 1799. In 1805 he married 
Frances Randall, daughter of John Randall, col- 
lector of the port of Annapolis. 

[Alexander B, Hagner, A Personal Narrative of the 
Acguamtance of My Father and Myself with Each of 
the Pre^dents of the U. S. {i 9 ^s) \ Eminent and Rep- 
resentatwe Men of Fa. and the District of Columbia 

Encyc. of Md. and District of Co- 
lumbxa (1882); Daxly Nat. Intelligencer (Washington, 
C.), July 17, 1850.] P ^ 

HAGOOD, JOHNSON (Feb. 21, 1829-Ian. 
4 . 1898), soldier, governor of South Carolina, 
was born in Barnwell County, S. C, the son of 
Dr, James 0 . and Indina Allen Hagood, and 
grandson of Johnson Hagood, lawyer and ama- 
teur scientist of local fame. After preliminary 
education in Richmond Academy at Augusta, 
Ga., young Hagood entered the Citadel, the state 
military academy at Charleston, S. C., from which 
he was graduated in 1847. He then studied law 
under Judge Edmund Bellinger of Charleston. 
Admitted to the bar in 1850, he settled in Barn- 
well, planter as well as lawyer, and in the follow- 
ing year was named by Governor Means deputy 
adjutant-general of militia, a position which af- 
orded him an opportunity to supervise much 
training of troops. In the same year he was 
elec^d by the legislature commissioner in equity 
tor Barnwell County. On Nov. 21, 1856, he mar- 
ned Eloise B. Butler, the daughter of Senator A, 
P. Butler. At the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
was named colonel of the ist South Carolina 
Kegiment and had a part in the reduction of 

K Virginia, he was in the first 

battle at Manassas and then hurried back to aid 

m e e ense of Charleston, serving notably at 
Secessionville, after which in July 1862 he was 

rinf. He remained in the vi- 

cinity of Charleston until the spring of 1864 

when he was again sent to Virginia, arriving in 

Walthall T" ^.'^^“'ie&ard’s praise for valor at 
Walthall Junction m May. His most spectacu- 

br exploit was on the Weldon Road in August 

his waf tl ^ detachment he cut 

e ah C body of Fed- 

rround ‘be trenches 

around Petersburg. At one time, according to 

Pa wr" f Historical Sodety 

eTved r da^s'^before’he was 
relieved, losing about 1,500 of his 2,300 men 

Returning to his Barnwell plantation at the 
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close of the war, Hagood immediately manifested 
intelligent and influential interest in rebuilding 
the state, particularly in the development of agri- 
culture and education. He was among the first 
in this period to champion diversified farming, 
and he practised effectively on his own planta- 
tion what he preached to others. In 1869 he was 
chosen first president of the South Carolina Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical Society. Meantime he 
had entered politics, having run unsuccessfully 
as Democratic candidate for Congress in the 
election of 1868. He was a conspicuous figure in 
both Tax-Payers’ Conventions, 1871 and 1874, 
and was vice-president of the Democratic con- 
vention of 1876. Nominated by that group for 
comptroller-general, he went in with the Hamp- 
ton ticket in the desperate struggle which marked 
the end of Reconstruction in South Carolina. 
Two years later he was renominated without op- 
position and again elected. With the powerful 
iMorsement of Hampton, Hagood defeated Gen. 
lartin Evans for the Democratic nomination 
for governor in 1880, and in the general election 
he overwhelmed Blair, his Republican opponent 
As governor, Hagood had two ambitions : to give 
the state a business-like administration and to 
stimulate, as far as possible, the economic life of 
the people. In both endeavors he realized mea- 

wiS ^ ess. Not interested in reelection, he 
withdrew from political life, save for one further 

Sn? tf" General 

Hampton, he joined the vain fight against the 

i liman movement of 1890, after which he en- 

R.u J bis Barnwell plantation. 

But he labored consistently for the causes which 
were his civic passions, the establishment of a 
saner agriculture and the perfecting of an ade- 
quate educational system. He was twice chair- 
man of the state board of agriculture and was for 
fourteen years chairman of the board of visitors 
of the Qtadel. To him is due no small share of 
credit for the material and intellectual progress 
^owly achieved by his state. He died in Barn! 

fed. Mil. Hisl, vol V (’Soo) Tohn 

, ^^blOLD (Dec. 3, i84o-May%, 
1917), geologist, younger brother of James Dun- 
Mn Hague [g.z/.], was born in Boston, Mass 
His father. Rev. William Hague, a Baptist mini 
ster, was the son of a sea-captain in the East 
India trade who settled at Pelham Manor, N Y 
and married a descendant of French Huguenots,’ 
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and a grandson of a Baptist minister of Scarbor- 
ough, England. His mother, Mary Bowditch 
(Moriarty) Hague, came of a Salem family. 
When Arnold was twelve years of age the fam- 
ily moved to Albany, N. Y., where he attended 
the Albany Boys' Academy, from which he grad- 
uated at the age of fourteen. In 1857, the family 
moved to New York City. During the next few 
years, though urged to enter upon a business 
course, he fitted for college. In his twenty-first 
year, having volunteered for service in the Union 
army and been rejected on physical grounds, he 
entered the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. 
He was admitted to advanced standing in the 
course in chemistry. Owing to the war, the classes 
were so reduced that but four were left to gradu- 
ate. This circumstance was beneficial to the few 
remaining, however, since it brought them into 
more direct contact with their instructors than 
would otherwise have been possible. Among the 
latter were George J. Brush and James Dwight 
Dana [qq.v.']^ and among the older students with 
whom Hague became intimate were O. C. Marsh, 
Clarence King, and J. Willard Gibbs [gg.z^.], and 
others who later became prominent in scientific 
circles. It was an inspiring atmosphere and must 
have had an important bearing upon his after 
life. He was graduated with the degree of Ph.B. 
in 1863 and again showed his patriotism by at- 
tempting enlistment, but was rejected on the 
same grounds as before. Returning then once 
more to scientific studies, he spent a year in Got- 
tingen and another in Heidelberg, where he stud- 
ied in Bunsen’s laboratory, devoting his atten- 
tion mainly to mineralogy and chemistry. A third 
attempt made about this time to enter the Union 
army brought him a personal message from the 
President showing that to him, at least, the use 
for the scientific man for other purposes than 
food for powder was already realized. In effect 
the President said, '*Stay where you are: we 
shall need such as you, later.” In the spring of 
1865 Hague entered the celebrated Bergaka- 
dende, or Royal School of Mines in Freiberg, 
Saxony, and there met for the first time Samuel 
F. Emmons [q.v.l, also a student, with whom he 
formed a firm and lasting friendship. In 1866 he 
returned home, being then twenty-six years of 
age and having what was for the time a liberal 
education in chemistry, mineralogy, and geology. 
A few weeks later he was offered by Clarence 
King a position as assistant geologist on the Geo- 
logical Survey of the Fortieth Parallel, plans for 
which were then maturing. The offer was prompt- 
ly accepted. By a coincidence S. F. Emmons also 
returned from his foreign studies about this time 
and through the intervention of Hague was given 
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a like appointment. Thus simply the two men 
who were to remain ever after in close associa- 
tion were started upon their careers. Hague con- 
tinued with the Fortieth Parallel survey until the 
completion of the work. He and Emmons were 
responsible for Volume II, Descriptive Geology 
(1877), of the Report of the survey. After the 
accomplishment of this work, Hague became gov- 
ernment geologist of Guatemala and spent a year 
examining mines and studying the volcanoes of 
that country. The year following, at the instance 
of Li Hung Chang, he went to China to examine 
the gold, silver, and lead mines of the northern 
part of the empire. With the reorganization of 
the United States geological surveys in 1879 un- 
der one head and the appointment of Clarence 
King as director, Hague received once more an 
appointment as a United States geologist, taking 
oath of office in April i88o and serving through- 
out the remainder of his active career. He passed 
the summer of 1880 in a study of the Eureka min- 
ing district of Nevada, but this work was inter- 
rupted by a change in plans incidental to the 
resignation of King and appointment of J. W. 
Powell [q.vJ], and the seasons of 1881 and 1882 
were spent in a re-study of the rocks of the For- 
tieth Parallel survey and other collections in 
New York. In 1883, under Director J. W. Pow- 
ell, Hague was appointed geologist in charge of 
the survey of the Yellowstone National Park. 
To this work he devoted the rest of his profes- 
sional life, his particular interests being prob- 
lems in vulcanology and petrology. 

Hague was a man of culture, of quiet de- 
meanor, and always a gentleman however trying 
the conditions. “Considerate of the feelings of 
others ; temperate in language and habits, by na- 
ture reticent and reserved, he was conservative 
in his opinions, cautious in his judgment and de- 
liberate in action” (Iddings, post, p. 45). His 
standard of work was high, and he never allowed 
himself to be hurried in the preparation of a re- 
port. Indeed in this matter he was over-cautious 
and often recast his manuscripts many times, oc- 
casionally rewriting an entire page because of a 
change or correction involving but a few words. 
His most important studies were issued as pub- 
lications of the Geological Survey, but he also 
contributed to periodicals. In 1913 his biograph- 
ical sketch of his friend Emmons was published 
in Volume VII of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences Biographical Memoirs. Hague was elected 
to membership in the National Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1885 and represented it on many impor- 
tant occasions. He was an active member of 
the Committee on Forest Reservations in 1896; 
a fellow of the Geological Societies of London 
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and America; the American Philosophical So- 
ciety; the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, and other organizations of less impor- 
tance. On Nov. 14, 1893, he was married to Mary 
Bruce (Robins) Howe of New York, daughter 
of George W. Robins and widow of Walter 
Howe. There were no children from this mar- 
riage. His death, which occurred suddenly on 
May 14, 1917, was apparently due to an injury 
caused by a fall during the previous winter. 

[“Memorial of Arnold Hague,” by J. P. Iddings, 
Hague s assistant, in Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., vol. XXIX 
(1918), with full bibliography of Hague’s publications ; 
autobiographical material in Hague’s memoir of Em- 
mons, mentioned above; J. S. Diller, “Arnold Hague,” 
in Ww. Jour Scu, July 1917; bibliography in J. M. 
Wickles, Geol. Lit. on North America (1923), being 
Bulletin 746 of the U. S. Geol. Survey ; Wm. Hague, 
Notes (1888); Discourse in Memory of fVm. 
Hague (1889); Obit. Record Grads. Yale Univ., 1917; 
Evening Star (Washington), May 14, 1917; personal 
recollections.] ^ ^ 

HAGUE, JAMES DUNCAN (Feb. 24, 1836- 

^ug. 3, 1908), mining engineer, brother of Ar- 
nold Hague [q.v.] and son of Rev. William and 
Mary Bowditch (Moriarty) Hague, was born in 
Boston, Mass. He was given his preliminary edu- 
cation in private schools and in 1854 entered the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard Univer- 

he studied in the University of 
Gottingen, Hanover, and in 1856-58 at the Royal 
School of Mines at Freiberg, Saxony. From 1859 
to i86i he was a chemist with a South Sea ex- 
ploring expedition, studying the phosphate de- 
posits of Jarvis, Baker, and adjacent islands. On 
the outbreak of the Civil War he entered the 
United States Navy, serving for a year as judge 
advocate to the fleet stationed at Port Royal, S. C. 
in 1S63 he became superintendent of the Albany 
& Boston Copper Mine in the Lake Superior re- 
gion and was also connected with the early de- 

In X, r f properties. 

nVtheVe in join- 

volume. Mining OgyoV'Fro'm 

r.eSSrnSe h. 

Hague was a fellow of the Am^’ • ' a 

can i”* 

and > 
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was a man of dignified, gentlemanly, and kindly 
appearance. In April 1872 he married Mary 
Ward Foote of Guilford, Conn., who died in 
1898, leaving him one son and two daughters. 
He died at Stockbridge, Mass., in his seventy- 
third year. 

[Biographical sketch by R. W. Raymond in Trans. 
Am. Inst. Mining Engineers, vol. XXXIX (1909) ; obit- 

Mining Jour., Aug. 8, 1908; 
Whos tVho in America, 1908-09; Boston Transcript, 

J V?’ Times, Boston Post, Aug. 5, 1908 ; 
full bibliography of Hague's publications in J. M. 
Nickles, Geol. Lit. on North America (192?). beim? 
Bulletin 746 of the U. S. Geol. Survey.] G P M 

HAHN, GEORG MICHAEL DECKER 

(Nov. 24, 1830-Mar. IS, 1886), the first Repub- 
lican governor of Louisiana, congressman, edi- 
tor, was born at Klingenmiinster in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, and when a small child was brought to the 
United States by his widowed mother, Marga- 
retha Decker Hahn, along with four other chil- 
dren. After a short stay in New York, they set- 
tled in New Orleans about 1840. The next year 
the mother died of yellow fever. Young Mi- 
chael attended the public schools of his adopted 
city, and after graduating from high school, en- 
tered the law office of Christian Roselius, a lead- 
ing New Orleans lawyer, and at the same time 
attended lectures in the law department of the 
University of Louisiana (now Tulane Univer- 
sity), from which he received the degree of LL.B. 
in 1851. While a student he made a living by 
conducting a real-estate agency and by writing 
for newspapers. After completing his studies he 
immediately began the practice of his profession 
combining with it the duties of a notary public. 
When barely twenty-two he was elected to the 
New Orleans school board, and soon became its 
president. In the days before the Civil War he 
was a Democrat, but independent in his political 
thinking. He was opposed to the Slidell wing of 
the party in Louisiana, opposed the nomination 
of Buchanan in 1856, and in i860 supported 
Douglas for the presidency. Throughout the con- 
troversial fifties he was a bitter opponent of slav- 
ery, and in 1860-61 he was a member of a 
committee which canvassed the state against se- " 
cession. He omitted the oath of allegiance to the 
Confederacy in renewing his oath as notary, and 
when Farragut’s fleet arrived at New Orleans he 

hastened to pledge his allegiance to the United 
States government. 

In December 1862 the two Louisiana congres- 
sional districts within the Union lines elected 
congressmen, and Hahn was chosen to represent 
the 2nd district, but, with the representative from 
the 1st district, he was not permitted to take his 
seat until February 1863. During his short stay 
in Washington he supported the war measures 
of President Lincoln and at the expirarion of his 
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term he was appointed prize commissioner at 
New Orleans. In 1864 he purchased the New 
Orleans Daily True Delta, which he edited for 
some time as a Republican newspaper — the first 
of two ventures in Republican journalism in 
New Orleans, for in 1867 he started the New 
Orleans Republican, which he conducted until 
1871. In the election of Feb. 22, 1864, he was 
chosen governor by the Free-State party, one of 
three groups participating in the election, and 
proceeded to carry out President Lincoln’s mild 
reconstruction policy. He resigned the gover- 
nor’s office, Mar. 4, 1865, having been elected to 
the United States Senate, but it seems he never 
pressed his claim to a senatorial seat because of 
his opposition to President Johnson’s reconstruc- 
tion policy. During a New Orleans riot, in 1866, 
he received a gunshot wound which made him a 
cripple for the rest of his life. In 1871 he gave 
up his New Orleans newspaper and retired to his 
sugar plantation in St. Charles Parish, where the 
following year he laid out the town of Hahnville. 
On Feb. 15, 1872, he issued the first number of 
the St. Charles Herald, which he published until 
his death. He was chosen a representative to 
the state legislature, where he served for a time 
as speaker, and served also as district Judge. In 
1884 he was Republican nominee for Congress 
in the 2nd district of Louisiana, and, in a district 
usually Democratic, he was elected by 3,000 ma- 
jority. Not long after he had entered upon his 
new duties he was found dead at his lodging 
place in Washington. Hahn was a scholarly man 
of much ability and was recognized for his in- 
tegrity and devotion to principle. Because of 
this he was able to retain the respect of the 
people although affiliated with a party which 
was unpopular in the state. Said Congressman 
Blanchard of Louisiana : “Of all the leading Re- 
publicans of Louisiana he was one of the least 
objectionable.” 

[Addresses on the Life and Character of Michael 
Hahn . . . Delivered in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate, 49 Cong., i Sess. (1886) ; Maynier’s 
La. Biogs., pt. I (1882), pp. 42-46; Mrs. Eugene 
Soniat, Biog. Sketches of Louisiana’s Govs, from 
D’Iberville to McEnery, by a Louisianaise (1885); 
J. R. Ficklen, Hist, of Reconstruction in La. {through 
1868) (1910) ; Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in La. After 
j868 (1918); Alcee Fortier, A Hist, of La. (1904), 
vol. IV ; Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), Mar. 15, 
1886; Times-Democrat (New Orleans), Mar. 16, 1886.] 

M.J.W. 

HAID, LEO (July 15, 1849-July 24, 1924), 
Roman Catholic bishop and Benedictine abbot in 
North Carolina, was born near Latrobe, in West- 
moreland County, Pa., the fourth of ten chil- 
dren. His father, John Haid, a nurseryman by 
occupation, came to America from the Duchy of 
Luxemburg; his mother, Mary A. Stader, was 
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a native of Treves in (Germany. Leo began his- 
elementary studies in the local common schools- 
when he was eight years of age. In 1862 he en- 
tered the preparatory department of St. Vincent’s- 
College, near Latrobe, a school directed by Bene- 
dictine monks. The abbey to which the school 
was attached was the first permanent foundation 
(1846) of the Benedictine Order in the United 
States. Haid was attracted to the life of his teach- 
ers, and after his school course in 1869 he be- 
came a member of that order at St. Vincent’s- 
Abbey, and was ordained there Dec. 21, 1872.. 
After his ordination he spent thirteen years at 
the abbey engaged as a teacher, as secretary of 
the college, and as chaplain to the students. 
Gifted with a rare power of inspiring others with 
his own lofty ideals and with his own zeal, he 
was signally successful as a teacher, and exer- 
cised a marked influence over the young men 
committed to his care. His energy and sustained 
power for work soon made him a leading figure 
in the life of the community. 

In 1885 he was elected abbot of Belmont Ab- 
bey, a newly formed Benedictine community near 
Belmont, N. C. The Rev. Dr. Jeremiah O’Con- 
nell, a retired missionary of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, had bought the Caldwell Estate some 
twelve miles from Charlotte, and with many on- 
erous conditions attached offered it through the 
future Cardinal Gibbons, then vicar apostolic 
of North Carolina, to the Benedictine Order for 
religious and educational purposes. When Haid 
and his little colony of Benedictines arrived at 
Belmont, then called Garibaldi, in July 1885, they 
found a veritable wilderness. The early years of 
the abbatial life were years of great struggle and 
poverty. “Among strangers who did not under- 
stand our lives, or our object in coming into 
their midst, without means,” said Bishop Haid 
in an address delivered in 1910, “we were obliged 
to build and lay the foundations for the future.” 
In spite of forlorn appearances, however, nature 
had favored the spot, and with the sturdy Bene- 
dictine spirit of labor, sacrifice, and prayer the 
monks set to work. 

By a brief dated Dec. 7, 1887, Abbot Haid was 
appointed vicar apostolic of North Carolina and 
titular bishop of Messene. On July i, 1888, he 
received episcopal consecration from Cardinal 
Gibbons in the Cathedral of Baltimore. Invested 
with the double dignity and honor, unique in the 
United States, of abbot and bishop, he devoted 
himself with characteristic energy to the up- 
building of his vicariate. He gave special care to 
the education of priests for North Carolina, and 
with untiring activity promoted the erection of 
churches, schools, and charitable institutions in all 
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parts of the state and elsewhere in the South. To 
mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of his abbacy, 
Pope Pius X, on June 8, ipro, raised Belmont 
Abbey to the rank and dignity of a Cathedral 
Abbey, with an independent territory of its own, 
and conferred upon the bishop the title of the 
first abbot-ordinary. At the close of a long epis- 
copate in 1924, he left to his successor a rich in- 
heritance, well ordered and firmly established. 
Belmont Abbey College had grown to be one of 
the prominent Catholic educational institutions 
of the South, and Belmont Abbey was widely 

known as the center of Catholicism in North 
Carolina. 
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HAIGHT, CHARLES COOLIDGE (Mar. 

17, 1841-Feb. 8, 1917), architect, was born in 
New York City, the son of Benjamin Isaac 
Haight, assistant rector of Trinity Church, and 
Hetty (Coolidge) Haight. He was of the tenth 
generation in America among the descendants of 
John Hoyt (or Haight), who settled in Salis- 
bury, Mass., in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 

grandfather, Benjamin, moved 
from Bedford, Westchester County, N. Y., where 
Ms branch of the family had lived, to New York 

Sint ^ well-known mer- 

ant. Charles Haight graduated from Columbia 

College in 1861, studied law for a short time and 

Ived inl^^ he 

served m Baltimore in 1862. The same year he 

was commissioned in the 31st New York Volun- 

frn ’n hrst lieutenant and adjutant 

recXed'l°Mn,^^^-'^ December 1863, when he 

Srnes!te"‘'rV~ 

.867 .0 open 
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examples of the adaDtatinr, ^ earliest 

to school architectur^e in Am Gothic 

lowed in 1884 by the lil" 
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the same style, the Colnnrbia library ™'e. 
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cially noteworthy because of its exposed iron 
trusses. Other outstanding educational buildings 
of this period, all revealing the same effort to 
attain charm, dignity, and an honest expression 
of their function, were those at Hobart College 
Geneva, N. Y., St. Stephen’s College, Annandale,’ 
N Y., and the grammar school building at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. Haight 
also designed several commercial buildings the 
largest of which was that for the Lawyer’s Title 
Insurance Company of New York, 1894. Its 

most striking feature is a graceful tower with a 
picturesque top. 

Three works most perfectly characterize 
laight s taste and ability during this period ; the 
General Theological Seminary, New York, 1887- 
89: the New York Cancer Hospital, 1885-90- 
and the Havemeyer house, 1890. The first of 
ffiese IS a quiet group of brick and stone build- 
ings around a quadrangle, full of variety, charm 

and unforced atmosphere. The Cancer Hospital 
is picturesquely composed, somewhat after the 
manner of a French chateau, but with detail of 
English flavor. The freest in design is the Have- 
meyer house, the style of which, although dis- 
tantly based on Richardsonian Romanesque is 
much quieter and less manneristic ; it is without 

made TfVTt successful adaptations ever 
Taulifu " to city conditions, 

in de tad T. exquisitely refined 

hall a y 7 ’^ “1'"^ Vanderbilt and Phelps 

tliel the h • still ful 

tion of n of the adapta- 

tion of English collegiate Gothic in America 

wo k t M Haight’s later 

■ .u ^'diens became associated with 

him in the most of this work which was done 
‘he name of Haight and Githens. The uni- 

Zu ^ A hrst of these and was 

ollowed rapidly by a large group of halls and 

Hboratones for the Sheffield Sciltific School 
ah m a continually more free English collegiate 

soe^rffiJ yachtsman and usually 

was a gentleman of the old school,” dignified 
and courtly in manner. He was married fn Oc- 
Mber 1870 to Euphemia Kneeland and died at 
^ h's seventy-sixth year 

Geneal. Hist, of the Hoyt Haioht’ nnA 

U871), p. 543; obituary iFthe ^ F T P amities 

obtained from Haight'/ son, CoTJ^°"sidne°y 

T. F. H. 
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HAIGHT, HENRY HUNTLY (May 20, 

1825-Scpt. 2, 1878), lawyer, governor of Cali- 
fornia, was born in Rochester, N. Y., the son of 
Fletcher Mathews and Elizabeth Stewart (Mac- 
Lachlan) Haight. He graduated at Yale with 
the class of 1844 ^nd two years later went with 
his father, who was a lawyer of some eminence, 
to St. Louis, where he was admitted to the bar, 
and where they practised together until 1849. 
Like so many other Americans in Missouri, 
Henry Haight left to seek his fortune in Califor- 
nia, arriving in San Francisco on Jan, 20, 1850. 
The gold fever was still carrying thousands to 
the mines, but Haight took up his residence in 
San Francisco and entered upon the practice of 
law, remaining thus occupied until 1867. For a 
time his partner was James A. McDougall. Later 
he was joined by his father, Fletcher Haight, 
who in 1857 and 1859 was an unsuccessful aspir- 
ant for the Republican nomination for justice of 
the state supreme court, and who in 1861 was 
appointed by President Lincoln United States 
district judge for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia. In Missouri both father and son had 
been interested in the Free-Soil movement, but 
in California Henry Haight affiliated with the 
Democratic party, in an inconspicuous way, in 
the campaign of 1852. He transferred his inter- 
est to the Republican party as it came into ex- 
istence in California, and in 1859 was chairman 
of the Republican state committee. In i860 he 
supported Lincoln but by 1864 he was opposed to 
the administration and gave his support to the 
Democratic nominee. Then and later his recur- 
ring conviction of the importance of constitu- 
tional procedure caused him to shift positions, 
which gave him with many a reputation for in- 
consistency, but which to his closer acquaintances 
evinced “not obliquity, but indecision” (Steb- 
bins, post, p. 3). 

In 1867 Haight was the candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic party for governor and was elected at the 
close of an exciting and vigorous campaign. Ap- 
parently he devoted much of his thought to na- 
tional affairs. He opposed the continuance of 
Chinese immigration, favored an eight-hour day, 
and violently attacked proposals for negro suf- 
frage. Later he advocated free trade, a specie 
currency, the exclusive right of each state to 
regulate its domestic concerns, and opposed all 
proposals to weaken the Constitution. In trans- 
mitting the proposed Fifteenth Amendment to 
the California state legislature he declared that 
it would fail of success and that a “military oli- 
garchy” would not long control the “people of 
remote states.” Among the important acts of the 
period of his governorship was that establishing 
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the University of California, and after his re- 
tirement he served as a member of the board of 
regents. In 1868 he was supported in California 
as a proper candidate for the presidency and 
three years later, against his wishes, he was re- 
nominated for governor. Again he made his ap- 
peal on national grounds, stressing Democratic 
doctrine, but he was defeated. He resumed the 
practice of law and in 1878 was elected a dele- 
gate to the convention called to revise the state 
constitution. He did not, however, take his place. 
On Sept. 2, 1878, he was taken suddenly ill at 
his office and died in San Francisco on the same 
day. His wife, Anna (Bissell) Haight, whom 
he married in St. Louis in January 1855, sur- 
vived him. A man of good education, decided 
views, and given to wise and patient counsel, his 
abiding reputation rested upon his career as a 
lawyer rather than as governor. As Horatio 
Stebbins said of him (post, pp. 2-3) ; ‘The ex- 
traordinary thing in him was that there was 
nothing extraordinary, but a quite symmetrical 
combination of the usual faculties of men.” 

[Horatio Stebbins, memorial address in Bull, of the 
Umv. of Cal., Sept. 1878; W. J. Davis, Hist, of Pol. 
Conventions in Cal., 1849-^2 (1893); D. W. Hoyt, 
Hoyt, Haight and Hight Families (1871) ; W. R. Cut- 
ter, Geneal. and Family Hist, of Western N. Y. (1912), 
vol. II ; Sacramento Daily Union, Daily Morning Call, 
and Daily Alta California (San Francisco), Sept. 3, 

] E. E. R. 

HAILMANN, WILLIAM NICHOLAS 

(Oct. 20, 1836-May 13, 1920), leader of the kin- 
dergarten movement in the United States, the 
son of William Alexander and Babette Hail- 
mann, was born at Glarus, Switzerland, a few 
months before the family removed to Islikon, 
where the father was employed as a designer of 
cotton-prints. Earlier generations of the family 
had contributed to the development of the textile 
industry in Alsace. Brought up as an only child 
in a rural environment by a mother who was an 
admirer of Pestalozzi, and receiving a goodly 
part of his school education from Pestalozzian 
teachers, Hailmann was himself largely a prod- 
uct of the new education which he later advo- 
cated. At thirteen he was admitted to the poly- 
technic division of the cantonal college of Zurich, 
Pestalozzi^s native city. Three years later he emi- 
grated to Louisville, Ky., where he maintained 
himself, first, by teaching the modern languages, 
and later, by pursuing his major interest, the 
natural sciences, in the girls' and also in the boys' 
high school. In 1857 he married the niece of 
the preceptress of the former, Eudora Lucas. 
Revisiting Zurich in i860, Hailmann became in- 
tensely interested in the kindergarten education 
exemplified there. On assuming the directorship 
of the German-American Academy in Louisville 
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m 1865 he established a kindergarten in connec- 
tion with the institution. Throughout the rest of 
his life, whatever his position might be, he, aided 
by his wife, was persistently active in the dis- 
semination of Froebelian doctrines, in the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens, in conducting train- 
ing schools, and in promoting the application of 
kindergarten principles in the elementary school. 
In 1866 and again in 1872, he sent his wife to 
Switzerland to study kindergarten theory and 
practice. 

From 1873 to 1883 Hailmann served as direc- 
tor of German-American academies in Milwau- 
kee and Detroit. During this and the following 
decade he took an active part in the work of 
the National Education Association, mainly in 
the interest of the kindergarten movement. Upon 
the establishment of a kindergarten section in 
1005, he was elected chairman. After serving 
eleven years as superintendent of schools at La 
Lorte, Ind., 1883-94, he was appointed federal 
superintendent of Indian schools. Kindergartens 
were established for Indian children and train- 
ing schools for kindergarten teachers. Deprived 
of his position for political reasons against the 
protest of leading American educators and other 
prominent citizens, he was elected superintend- 
ent of the city schools of Dayton, Ohio, in 1898. 

faculties of 

M School and the Cleveland 

Normal Training School. His failing health re- 
quiring a change of climate, he accepted in IQ14 
a professorship in the Broadoaks Kindergarten 

he r^a- .f P'lsadena, Cal., which position 

e retained until his death. In California Hail- 
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Kindergarten Culture in the Family and Kinder- 
901 ten (1873); Twelve Lectures on the His- 
tory of Pedagogy (1874) ; Letters to a Mother 
(1876); Early Education (1878): Four Lec- 
tures on Early Child-Culture (1880); Primary 
Helps (1882); The Application of Psychology 
to the Work of Teaching (1884), awarded the 
Bicknell Fund prize by the American Institute 
of Instruction; Froebel’s Education of Man 
( 1887), a translation and commentary; Laws of 
Childhood and Other Papers (1889) i Construc- 
tive Form Work ( 1901 ) ; and, in collaboration 
with Frederick Manley, The English Language 
( 1903). After the death of his first wife in 1904 
he married Helena Kuhn, Dec. 25, 1907 

Greenwood in Pio- 
n/i - J tn America (1924)- Who’s 

America, 1916-17: brief biographical sk^cl^es 
m Kindergarten and First Grade, Oct. 1920. June 19^2 
Indian Rights Asso PMications, 2 ser., no 46 (1898) ’ 

rShX,trvfLi,t:“y' ^ 

HAINES, CHARLES GLIDDEN (Jan.^, 

1792-July 3, 1825), lawyer, author, politician’ 
was born at Canterbury, N. H., the youngest of 
the ten children of Samuel and Hannah (John- 
son ) I lames. His father had served as a captain 
of New Hampshire militia during the Revolu- 
tion. He spent his boyhood on his father’s farm 
attending the village school in winter. In 1806’ 
at the age of fourteen, he obtained a position as 
clerk m the office of the secretary of state of 
New Hampshire at Concord. At this time he 
began to evince an interest in military affairs 
and orpnized a military company of boys, of 
which he was elected captain. In 1812 he was 
adinitted to Middlebury College, Middlcbury, Vt 
graduated in t8.6, and shortly afterward began 
the study of law under United States Senator 
Seymour. W hile carrying on his law studies he 
served as assistant editor of the leading journal 

a aTdrH°"'’ Middlebury, and also 

if "“"’P governor of Vermont. In 
1818 he removed to New York City and entered 

he aw office of Pierre Van Wyck as a law stu- 
dent and in 1821 was admitted to the New York 

nf AT admirer of Gov. DeWitt Clinton 

'became personally acquainted 
ith him and soon after was appointed his ori- 
vate secretary. His duties served to stimulate 
his interest in politics and he began to take an 

^rrenr/ ^^^Mus 

current topics, particularly the canal question 

During his first year in New York he published 

a pamphlet entitled Considerations on the CrS 

Western Canal from the Hudson to Lake Erie 
(1818), tvvice republished by the New York 
Corresponding Association for the Prnmyyf r 
Internal Improvements, and in ^t^rb^ghl 
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out another work entitled Public Documents^ Re~ 
lating to the New-York Canals. 

Though writing interfered with his legal work, 
Haines enjoyed a good practice from the begin- 
ning and took particular interest in questions in- 
volving federal and state constitutions. In 1824 
he was admitted to the United States Supreme 
Court bar, having been retained as associate 
counsel in the first hearing of Ogden vs. Saun- 
ders (12 Wheaton, 213), a case involving the 
constitutionality of the New York state bank- 
ruptcy law. Henry Clay was one of his associ- 
ates. Daniel Webster was of opposing counsel. 
He also appeared in the patent case, Ex Parte 
Wood and Brundage (9 Wheaton, 603), involv- 
ing a motion to grant a writ of mandamus in 
which the Supreme Court granted the motion in 
his favor. In 1822-23 he published one of the 
first law journals in this country, the United 
States Law Journal and Civilian Magazine, and 
contributed to it editorials and essays. He grasped 
every opportunity to speak in public, especially 
on the issues concerning state internal improve- 
ments. When in 1824 DeWitt Clinton was re- 
moved as state-canal commissioner, Haines, in 
many speeches, publicly supported Clinton and 
denounced his removal as unjust, guiding the re- 
action of the public mind in favor of Clinton. 
On Sept 21, 1824, the convention of the Peo- 
ple's party, in support of Clinton for governor, 
met at Utica. Though only thirty-two years of 
age, Haines exerted a great influence in Clin- 
ton’s behalf and had the gratification of seeing 
him elected, in November of the same year, by 
a majority of thirty thousand. In January 1825 
Governor Clinton appointed him adjutant-gen- 
eral of the state, but his untimely death pre- 
vented him from assuming the duties of his of- 
fice. From November 1824 he occupied himself 
mainly by writing articles on current political 
matters. Continuous sedentary habits, aggravat- 
ed by a ruptured blood vessel, had seriously im- 
paired his health and he was forced to seek 
recovery at Charleston, S. C. Finding recupera- 
tion a slow process, he returned to New York 
and on July 3, 1825, at the age of thirty-three, 
passed away. His funeral, on July 6, was at- 
tended by hundreds of mourners, among whom 
was the Marquis de Lafayette. 

[C. G. Haines, Memoir of Thos. Addis Emmet, . . . 
with a Biog. Notice of Mr. Haines ( iSag) ; J. O. Lyford, 
Hist, of the Town of Canterbury, N. H., 1727-1^12 (2 
vols., 1912) ; A. M. and T. V. Haines, Deacon Samuel 
Haines of IVestbury, Wiltshire, England, and his De- 
scendants (1902) ; Co^. of the Officers and Students of 
Middletmry Coll. . . . 1800-jgis (1917); Mercantile 
Advertiser (N. Y.), July 4, 6, 1825; N. Y. Evening 
Post, July 5, 7, 1825.] W.G.E. 

HAINES, DANIEL (Jan. 6, i8oi-Jan. 26, 
1877), jurist, governor of New Jersey, born in 
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New York City, was the son of Elias Haines and 
was descended from James Haines (or Hinds) 
who emigrated to Salem, Mass., in 1637 and 
later moved to Southold, L. 1 . His mother was 
Mary Ogden, the daughter of Robert Ogden and 
a niece of Gov. Aaron Ogden [q.v.']. He re- 
ceived his early education under Dr. Edmund D. 
Barry, a distinguished teacher, and at the acad- 
emy in Elizabethtown, N. J. After graduating at 
the College of New Jersey in 1820, he entered 
the law office of Thomas C. Ryerson in Newton, 
Sussex County. In 1823 he was admitted to the 
bar and began to practise in Hamburg, Sussex 
County. Despite the fact that he inherited Fed- 
eralist traditions, he took an active part in pro- 
moting the election of Andrew Jackson and was 
instrumental in securing for Jackson, in the elec- 
tion of 1824, all the votes cast in the small town- 
ship of Vernon, where he resided. In 1839 he 
was nominated and elected for one year to the 
upper house of the legislature. Here he was 
immediately thrown into a political controversy 
known as the “Broad Seal War.” It was the 
ability and tact which he displayed in this con- 
test that brought him forward as a political leader 
of recognized ability, and led to his election, in 
1843, governor. During his term of one year, 
he brought about the calling of a convention 
which framed the new constitution of 1844. Ac- 
cording to the constitution of 1776, the office of 
governor carried with it that of chancellor, and 
Haines’s opinions (4 N. J. Equity) are held in 
high regard. 

In 1847 Haines was again the Democratic 
nominee for governor and was elected under the 
new constitution for a term of three years. Dur- 
ing this tenure he devoted his efforts chiefly to 
two tasks : that of building up the school system 
of the state, and that of improving state govern- 
mental machinery. In 1852 he was appointed an 
associate justice of the supreme court. Reap- 
pointed, he held this office until November 1866. 
Though his knowldege of the law was not pro- 
found, his chief qualification being that of broad 
and somewhat varied experience, he was a man 
of sound judgment and honest purpose. In i860 
he supported the Douglas ticket because he be- 
lieved “that the election of Lincoln as a sectional 
candidate might precipitate war” (Elmer, post, 
p. 261), but after the attack on Sumter he sup- 
ported the Union cause to the limit, taking an 
active part in raising troops. His two sons and 
a son-in-law volunteered, and one son gave his 
life in support of the North. Haines was a rul- 
ing elder in the Presbyterian Church, a member 
of the Bible Society and other religious societies, 
and a trustee of many public institutions. He 
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was especially intei*ested in prison reform and in 
1868 he was appointed by the legislature to study 
prison systems in his own and other states. In 
1870 he was sent as a delegate to the National 
Congress on Penitentiary and Reformatory Disci- 
pline at Cincinnati, where he was elected a mem- 
ber of a committee to organize a national reform 
association and to make preparations for the call- 
ing of an international congress which met in 
London in 1872. He was a delegate to the Lon- 
don conference and for one year (1872) was 
vice-president of the National Prison Associa- 
^on of the United States. He was twice married. 
His first wife was Ann Maria Austin of War- 
wick, N. Y., whom he married on June 28, 1827 
She died on Dec. 8, 1844, and on July 6, 1865, he 
married Mary Townsend. 

Hist, of 
others. Hist of 

and Warren Counties. iV. /. ( ,88i ) ; L Q C Earner 
Ftate^ofN^'TT °f the Province and 

A. T. M. 
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12, i876-Oct.9, 1929), 
publicist, editor, was born in Waseca, Minn., the 

son of Caleb and Alice (Nelson) Haines. His 
early educadon was obtained in the elementary 
schools of his native town and St. Paul. In 1899 
he entered Hamline University in St. Paul but 
left to become a reporter for one of the Appleton 
(Minnesota) newspapers. He showed a natural 
aptitude for journalism and within a year he was 
appointed a reporter for a leading St. Paul news- 
paper and was assigned to cover the political 
news at the state Capitol. Two years later he 

dis trZr*" ^ ^y^dicate 

fet buting news to the Minnesota newspapers. 
While writing for the syndicate he made exten- 

t^vand^' Minnesota state governmental his- 
^ry and procedure and in 1909 he organized the 

Minnesota Voters' League, an organfzation cre- 

thf voterr" education of 

TowaS L government. 

now followed ,fce ,e,i 'SroOi.e S 

published 7/,/ SeZltfrZ' im 

^i.ch narrated the part which thirty senators 
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iprocity, and railroad reg^^lS ^0^0^ S 
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cussion. At the same time he published as a 
pamphlet “The Story of the Democratic House 
of Representatives,” a chapter from his Lmv 
Making tn America, in which he proposed reme- 
dies to the conditions in the House retarding the 
legislative machinery. 

In 1914 Haines was elected executive secretary 
of the newly created National Voters* League, 
the object and purpose of which was to relate 
the legislative history of bills, record the atti- 
tude of senators and representatives upon pend- 
ing legislation, and disseminate information di- 
rected to improve the personnel of Congress and 
Its procedure. In 1915 he published Your Con- 
gress, an interpretation of the political and par- 
liamentary influences dominating law-making in 
the United States, and in February 1916 he be- 
came editor of the Searchlight on Congress, the 
monthly publication of the League containing 
information of general interest concerning Con- 
gress. To it he contributed numerous political 
articles, essays, and reviews, outstanding among 
which were “How to reform the nominating 
machinery (July 1924), and “Who’s Who on 
Woman Suffrage” (July 1919). The Search- 
light ceased publication in 1927. In 1926 Haines 
published Your Servants in the Senate, a narra- 
tive of the Senate during the Harding-Coolidge 
regime. This proved his most popular book. Dur- 
ing the last three years of his life he was in 
ai mg health, and on Oct. 9, 1929, passed away, 
following an operation for appendicitis. In 1904 
he had married Byrma Kyes of Minneapolis and 
after her death he married (1911) Dora Bachel- 
ier, who survived him 

Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., May 1912, May 1916.] w. G E 

haish, JACOB (Mar. 9, 1826-Feb. 19, 1926), 

^ntractor, inventor, manufacturer, was born near 
Karlsruhe, m the Duchy of Baden, Germany, the 

son of Christian and Christina (Layman) Haish. 

When ten years old he came with his parents to 
the United States. After living about ten years 
on a farm in Pennsylvania the family removed 
to De Kalb County, 111. Here Haish obtained a 
public school education, while helping with the 
arm work, and also learned carpentry from his 
tather. At twenty he struck out for himself and 
after working for three years for several farm- 
ers he purchased a farm for himself at Pierce 
III. Poor health, however, forced him to give up 
his farm in 1851, and to earn a living he turned 

trade in Kaneville, 111., and then moved to De 
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Kalb, 111 ,, where he remained for the rest of his 
life. He was extremely successful here and in 
the course of twenty years built up a command- 
ing business as a building contractor and lumber 
dealer. Around 1873 he became interested in im- 
proving barbed wire and applied for his first pat- 
ent on Dec. 22, 1873, only to discover that a fellow 
townsman, Joseph F. Glidden \_q,v.'\, had ap- 
plied for a similar patent two months earlier. 
Haish unsuccessfully challenged Glidden's claim 
through interference proceedings but obtained 
three other barbed-wire patents before a decision 
was rendered late in 1874. He then invented the 
so-called “S” barbed wire, patented on Aug. 31, 
187s, and proceeded to manufacture it in De 
Kalb. It was popular, had a wide sale, and a 
reissue of the patent was made Jan. 6, 1880. 

In 1876 the Washburn & Moen Manufacturing 
Company of Worcester, Mass., bought Glidden's 
patents and then proceeded to obtain control of 
the entire barbed-wire production of the United 
States. Haish, backed by the Farmers* Protec- 
tive Association, refused to sell and precipitated 
a legal contest which continued from 1876 to 
1892. Infringement cases were tried in several 
federal districts and were carried from lower to 
higher courts until Feb. 29, 1892, when a de- 
cision by the United States Supreme Court was 
rendered in favor of the Washburn & Moen 
Company. While Haish failed to establish a legal 
right to the independent manufacture and sale 
of barbed wire, he continued to derive a large 
income from his barbed wire manufacturing ma- 
chines which he himself used and leased to other 
manufacturers, including the Washburn & Moen 
Manufacturing Company, His later activities in- 
cluded the manufacture of plain wire, nails, and 
staples, woven-wire fencing, and agricultural 
implements of various kinds. In the course of 
his life he acquired much real estate both in De 
Kalb and Chicago. He founded the Barb City 
Bank in De Kalb, later the Jacob Haish State 
Bank, of which he was president at the time of 
his death. His wife was Sophia Ann Brown, 
daughter of Thomas C. Brown, a farmer of 
Napersville, whom he married on May 24, 1847. 

[Arthur G. Warren, "Barbed Wire: Who Invented 
It?, Iron Age, June 24, 19^6 ; The Biog. Record of De 
Kalb County, III. (1898) ; L. M. Gross, Past and Pres- 
ent of De Kalb County, III., vol. II (1907); corre- 
spondence and records from Industrial Museum, Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. ; Patent 
Office records.] q M— n. 

HALDEMAN, SAMUEL STEMAN (Aug. 

12, 1812-Sept. 10, 1880), scientist, philologist, 
was born at Locust Grove, Lancaster County, 
Pa., the eldest of the seven children of Henry 
and Frances (Steman) Haldeman, of Swiss de- 
•cent. His great-grandfather, Jacob Haldeman, 
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was a member of the Committee of Safety dur- 
ing the Revolution; his grandfather, John B. 
Haldeman, sat in the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania in 1795; a grand-uncle, Frederick Hal- 
dimand, held a commission in the British army 
and later became the first governor-general of 
Canada. 

When Haldeman reached the age of fourteen 
he was placed under the tutelage of Dr. John 
Miller Keagy, who had opened a classical school 
at Harrisburg. From Keagy*s school he pro- 
ceeded to Dickinson College at Carlisle, Pa., 
where he remained for two years; then, finding 
the routine of college study irksome, he returned 
to his home. He had early in life developed a 
keen interest in the study of natural history and 
had gathered together a collection of fresh-water 
shells, insects, birds, and minerals, which he ar- 
ranged as a museum in his father*s barn. To the 
study of these he again devoted himself until his 
father, though entirely in sympathy with his 
scientific bent, decided that it was time for him 
to turn his attention to some more practical form 
of employment. He therefore placed the man- 
agement of a sawmill in his son*s hands, and with 
this Samuel occupied himself for five years. 

In 1836 Henry Darwin Rogers [q.v.'], one of 
Haldeman’s instructors at Dickinson College, 
and now state geologist of New Jersey, was ap- 
pointed geologist of Pennsylvania and summoned 
his former pupil to take in hand the field op- 
erations in New Jersey. In the following year 
Haldeman was transferred to Pennsylvania. In 
1835 he had married Mary A. Hough of Bain- 
bridge, Pa., and had removed to Chickies, Pa., 
where with two of his brothers he became inter- 
ested in the manufacture of pig iron and where, 
although he took no active part in the manage- 
ment of the business, he experimented in the use 
of anthracite for smelting purposes. Upon the 
completion of his service as assistant in the state 
survey of Pennsylvania, he returned to his home 
at Chickies and in 1842 began the publication of 
his Monograph on the Freshwater Mollnsca of 
the United States, In this monograph he de- 
scribed the Scolithiis linearis, the most ancient 
of all organic remains found in Pennsylvania. 
Haldeman's sense of hearing was so marvelously 
acute that he could differentiate the sounds emit- 
ted by insects, and in the American Journal of 
Science for May 1848, he announced the dis- 
covery of a new organ of sound possessed by 
certain of the Lepidoptera, Fle studied exhaust- 
ively the American Indian dialects, becoming a 
recognized authority on this subject, and also 
devoted much labor to the investigation of Eng- 
lish, Chinese, and other languages. While man- 
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aging his father’s sawmill, he developed an in- 
tense interest in the study of vocal sounds and 
later, while on one of his visits to Europe, in- 
vestigated more than forty varieties of speech 
and established the boundaries of their vocal rep- 
ertoire. 

He was lecturer in zoology at the Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia in 1842-43 ; professor 
of natural history at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania 1851-55; professor of geology and chem- 
istry at the Pennsylvania Agricultural College 
and professor of natural sciences at Delaware 
College 1853-58; and was the first professor of 
comparative philology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania from 1868 until his sudden death in 
1880. In 1858 he won, in competition with eigh- 
teen European scholars, a prize of £100 offered 
by Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, President of 
the Phonetic Society of Great Britain, for his 
essay on “Analytical Orthography,” which was 
later published in the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. He was deeply in- 
terested in spelling reform and wrote a number 
of works on orthography, etymology, and ortho- 
epy. In 1846 he joined the Roman Catholic 

Church. He died at Chickies, Pa., on Sept. 10, 
1880. 


Haldeman published, besides numerous papers 
of a philological and scientific nature; Elements 
of Latin Pronunciation (1851) ; a revision of R. 
C. Taylor’s Statistics on Coal (1855) I Analytic 
Orthography (i860); Tours of Chess Knight 
(1864); Affixes (1865: rev. ed., 1871); Penn- 
sylvania Dutch (1872) ; Outlines of Etymology 
(1877); ^ ord-Building (1881), 

cali^'^LlnY Portraits of Eminent Ameri- 

nlt oi I anriy/ : Alex. Hards. Biog. 

H County, Pa. (Lancaster, 1872) • W 

D G BHnto°n Dec. .880; 
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Pop. Science Monthly July 1882^ T 
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law in the office of Col. C. C. Rogers of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and was admitted to the bar. In 1854 
he went to Kansas and served as private secre- 
tary to the first governor of the territory. Later 
he was appointed judge of the probate court of 
Leavenworth County. On Oct. 20, 1861, at St. 
Louis, Mo., he married Anna Dorrien, but his 
married life proved unhappy, and he was later 
divorced. During the Civil War he served as 
major of the 1st Regiment of Kansas Infantry, 
being mustered in at Fort Leavenworth on May 
31, 1861. In July 1861 he was appointed prov- 
ost-marshal-general of the Army of the West 
by Gen. Nathaniel Lyon. At the battle of Wil- 
son’s Creek, Aug. 10, 1861, after Colonel Deitzler 
was wounded and disabled, Halderman succeeded 
to the command of the regiment and was men- 
tioned in general orders and the official report 
for soldierly conduct. On Apr. 30, 1862, he re- 
signed and was honorably discharged at Law- 
rence, Kan., in order to organize the northern 
division of the Kansas state troops. He was ap- 
pointed major-general of the new unit and served 
from 1862 to 1864, After the war he lived in 
Leavenworth and was mayor of the city for two 
terms. He also served in both houses of the 

legislature and was a regent of the state uni- 
versity. 


On Apr. 16, 1880, Halderman was appointed 
consul at Bangkok, Siam. A year later he was 
advanced to consul-general, and on July 13, 1882, 
his rank was raised to minister resident and 
consul-general. Owing to the change of admin- 
istration, he resigned on June 17, 1885. While 
in Siam he succeeded in introducing postal and 
telegraphic systems, and in recognition of his ef- 
forts he received a vote of thanks from the Inter- 
national Postal Union and was made a com- 
mander of the Royal Order of Cambodia by King 
Norodom and the French government. For sup- 
pressing a liquor traffic, conducted under cover 
of the American flag, he received the decoration 
of Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Or- 
der of the White Elephant. General Grant stated 
that in his opinion Halderman’s career was “one 
of the highest successes in American diplomacy.” 
His closing years were spent in Washington D 
C. He died at Atlantic City, N. J., and was 
interred in Arlington Cemetery. Tall, broad- 
shouldered, and deep-chested, he was a splendid 
specimen of manhood. It has been said that “no 
General in the Southwest was more admired by 
his compeers, or more beloved by his soldiers ” 
In civil life, his personal charm, keen intelli- 
gence, and high sense of honor won for him 
many friends. 


VO.; 
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reeled to Dec. 1880 (1881) and Corrected to Aug. 188^ 

The Annals of Kan. (1886) ; 

C. R. Tuttle, A New Centennial Hist, of the State of 
Kan. (1876); Trans. Kan. State Hist. Soc., vol. X 
(1908); Leai^enworth Times, Sept. 24, 1908; files of 
the State Dept., War Dept., and Pension Office. Hal- 
derman's middle name is given as “Adams” and “Aco- 
ming,” but he always signed himself “John A.”] 

A.E. I. 

HALE, BENJAMIN (Nov. 23, 1797-July 15, 

1863), educator, born at Newburyport, Mass., 
was the eldest of the ten children of Thomas and 
Alice (Little) Hale and a descendant in the 
eighth generation of Thomas Hale of Hertford- 
shire, England, who settled in Newburyport 
about 1637. Graduating from Bowdoin in the 
class of 1818, he taught a year at Saco Academy. 
He then entered Andover Theological Seminary 
only to have his course interrupted by a call to 
Bowdoin as tutor in 1820, Two years later, how- 
ever, he received a license to preach in the Con- 
gregational Church. In 1823 he was called to 
the principalship of the Gardiner Lyceum which 
opened that year with twenty students. At Gardi- 
ner the young principal built up an institution 
modeled closely upon the manual-labor school 
at Hofwyl, Switzerland, of Phillip E. von Fellen- 
berg, a follower of Pestalozzi. He organized 
courses in navigation, surveying, chemistry, civil 
architecture, carpentry, and agriculture. He also 
established short winter courses in different 
branches of husbandry, a precedent which was 
followed by the great majority of agricultural 
colleges, and experimented with student govern- 
ment. To help meet the need for textbooks for 
the practical subjects which the school taught, 
he published in 1827 an Introduction to the Me- 
chanical Principles of Carpentry, hut by this time 
the school had passed its zenith and was soon to 
disappear for lack of student patronage and 
financial support. Hale therefore accepted in the 
same year (1827) the professorship of chemistry 
at Dartmouth. He interested himself also in ge- 
ology and mineralogy and took the lead in build- 
ing up what was then an important collection of 
minerals. The following year he took orders in 
the Episcopal Church, preached frequently there- 
after, and in 1835 published Scriptural Illustra- 
tions of the Daily Morning and Evening Service, 
and Litany of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The existence of episcopacy at Darmouth had 
irritated the Congregational clergy of the state 
who controlled the institution. Growing resent- 
ment gradually came to a head and at the com- 
mencement meeting of the board of trustees in 
August 1835 the professorship of chemistry was 
abolished secretly and without warning. Hale 
was not notified of his change of status until 
after President Nathan Lord and the trustees 
had left Hanover. Unable otherwise to defend 
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himself, he promptly published a long and re- 
markable letter concerning the affair, answered 
by a pamphlet, full of innuendo and erroneous 
statements, the author and printer of which were 
not disclosed. Public sympathy both among stu- 
dents and in the community ran strongly in 
Haleys favor. 

On Dec. 21, 1836, Hale was inaugurated third 
president of Geneva (later Hobart) College, a 
small Episcopalian institution at Geneva, N. Y. 
In his inaugural address he displayed his re- 
ligious liberalism: “I trust I shall not be sus- 
pected of any purposes which may be regarded 
as sectarian ; I value my own religious liberty 
too highly to design any infringement on that of 
others (Turk, post, p. 19). But he was also an 
educational liberal, and that fact undoubtedly 
played an important part in his selection for his 
new post. Geneva College was already experi- 
menting with a so-called “English course," by 
which students could obtain a degree by substi- 
tuting modern languages for the classics, and 
Hale was in full sjmipathy with the movement 
He proved also to be a wise administrator, and 
was particularly successful in the management 
of college finances. The institution was almost 
bankrupt when he took charge. When failing 
health compelled him to resign in 1858, the trus- 
tees of the institution called attention to “his 
success in elevating it to its present prosperity,” 
commenting at the same time on “the talent, 
suavity, zeal, and usefulness that have charac- 
terized his presidency.” Upon his resignation he 
returned to Newburyport, where he resided until 
his death. He had married, Apr. 9, 1823, Mary 

Caroline King, and was the father of two chil- 
dren. 

[An excellent contemporary account of the Gardiner 
Lyceum during the Hale regime appears in the U. S. 
Lit. Gazette, Aug. 15, 1825. Pamphlets relating to the 
Dartmouth controversy and containing miscellaneous 
Hale sermons and addresses may be found in the li- 
brary of Yale University. Descriptions of Hobart Col- 
lege during the Hale administration will be found in 
A. D. White, Autobiography (1905), I, 17-22; and in 
M. H. Turk, Hobart; the Story of a Hundred Years, 
1822—1^22 (1921). See also R. N. Tappan, Two Hun- 
dred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Settlement of 
Newbury (1885) ; R. S. Hale, Geneal. of Descendants 
of Thos. Hale of Watton, Eng., and of Newbury, Mass. 
(1889); and A. D. White, The Work of Benj. Hale 
(*911).] R.H.G. 

HALE, CHARLES (Juney, 1831-Mar. i, 1882), 
journalist, consul, politician, was the son of 
Nathan [q.v.l and Sarah Preston (Everett) 
Hale, and the brother of Lucretia Peabody and 
Edward Everett Hale [qq.v.']. His father was a 
nephew of the patriot Nathan Hale [,q-v.'\, and 
his mother was a sister of Edward Everett [q.v.'\. 
After preparation at the Boston Latin School, 
Charles went to Harvard College in 1846. Be- 
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fore entering college he had become interested 
in the South Sea islands and had published in 
1845 ^ Description of the Washington Islands, 
which was compiled from earlier writers. As an 
undergraduate he brought out A Vocabulary of 
the Nukahiwa Language (1848), the language 
spoken in the same archipelago. Known at Har- 
vard as a good student and pleasant companion, 
he graduated in 1850 and immediately entered 
the office of his father, who was proprietor and 
editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser. In Jan- 
uary 1852 he founded Today: A Boston Literary 
Journal, for which he wrote voluminously dur- 
ing the one year before it failed. As junior edi- 
tor of the Daily Advertiser he contributed an 
exposure of the manner in which Roman Catho- 
lic schools were being inspected by the Know- 
Nothing politicians of the state legislature's 
nunnery committee. Amplified and republished 
under the title **Our Houses are Our Castles^^ 
(^855)1 fhe pamphlet called public attention to 
him and aided in his election as a Republican to 
the General Court in the fall of 1855. was 
reelected and in 1859 chosen speaker — the young- 
est member ever to hold that position. In the 
fall of 1861, owing to a serious illness, he trav- 
eled abroad and visited W. S. Thayer, a college 
classmate who had become consul-general in 
Egypt. On Thayer’s death in 1864 Secretary of 
State Seward offered the position to Hale, who 
sold his interest in the Advertiser and reached 
Alexandria in August. There he found that 
Francis Dainese, the acting consul-general, had 
broken with the Egyptian government because 
claims of doubtful validity made by American 
proteges had not been satisfied. Instructed by 
Seward to avoid all unnecessary disputes during 
the critical period of the Civil War, he disavowed 
the action of Dainese and reestablished friendly 
relations. Remaining in Egypt six years, he was 
active in the development of international tri- 
bunals to replace the old consular courts and 
was considered a favorite of the Khedive Ismail. 

In 1870 he resigned because of ill health and 
spent the winter recuperating in England. On 
his return to Boston in 1871 he was at once 
elected to the state Senate but resigned in Feb- 
ruary 1872 to become assistant secretary of state 
under Hamilton Fish [g.z;.]. After two years of 
service, he resigned and again returned to Bos- 
ton, where he was admitted to the bar on the 
strength of his experience in presiding over con- 
sular courts. His faithful constituents sent him 
once more to the General Court, this time to the 
House of Representatives, where he served with 
distinction on the judiciary committee, but in 
Ju y 1876 he suffered a complete breakdown as 
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a result of overwork in drafting bills — a task at 
which he was particularly expert. He accepted 
reelection in 1877 with the understanding that 
he would speak only in emergency. His strength 
of mind as well as of body gradually declined 
under repeated paralytic attacks until his death. 
He was a man of substantial ability and well- 
trained mind who wrote with clarity but with- 
out brilliance. In addition to many editorials in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser between 1850 and 
1865, he contributed occasionally to the Ameri- 
can Almanac and the North American Revietu. 
He also added a biography of the author to John 
Sterling’s Onyx Ring (1856) and collaborated 
with his father in editing the Journal of Debates 
and Proceedings in the Convention of . . . Massa- 
chusetts, 1820-21 (1853) and with B. K. Peirce 
in a work with the same title covering the con- 
vention of 1788, published in 1856. 

[E. E. Hale, The Life and Letters of Edward Ever- 
ett Hale (2 vols., 1917) ; Foreign Relations of the U. S., 
1864—67 ; F. Dainese, The Hist, of Mr. Seward’s Pet in 
Egypt (1867) ; Boston Transcript, Mar. 3, 1882.] 

W. L.W— t.,Jr. 

HALE, CHARLES REUBEN (Mar. 14, 1837- 

Dec. 25, 1900), Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
Cairo, 111 ., and coadjutor to the Bishop of Spring- 
field, was born in Lewistown, Pa., the son of 
Reuben C. and Sarah Mills Hale. He was grad- 
uated at the University of Pennsylvania (A.B., 
1858) and, after a special course of study in 
preparation for the ministry, was ordained to the 
deaconate in St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, 
Jan. 8, i860, by the Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. On Oct. 17, 1861, he 
was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop Pot- 
ter at Christ Church, Eddington, Pa. He acted 
as curate at Christ Church, Germantown, and at 
All Saints’ Church, Lower Dublin, Pa., during 
the years 1861-63. At the end of that time he 
accepted the position of chaplain in the United 
States navy, which he held until 1870, devoting 
a part of his time, in addition to his duties as 
chaplain, to the teaching of mathematics in the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis. In 1871 he became 
rector of St. John’s Church, Auburn, N. Y., re- 
maining until 1873, when he left for New York 
and engaged in the establishment of a mission 
for Italians in the metropolis. After devoting 
two years to this service, which enlisted his en- 
thusiasm, he was called to the rectorate of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Baltimore, which 
he accepted. From 1877 to 1885 he was assistant 
at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, leaving there to 
accept the deanship of the Trinity Cathedral. 
Davenport, Iowa, where he remained until his 
elevation to the episcopate. At the meeting of 
the diocesan convention of the Diocese of Spring- 
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field, HI., May 17, 1892, he was elected coad- 
jutor bishop of that diocese, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Rt. Rev. George Franklin Seymour. 
He was consecrated in Trinity Cathedral, Dav- 
enport, July 26, 1892, his consecrators being 
Bishops Seymour, Perry, Walker, W. A. Leon- 
ard, Worthington, and Nicholson. 

Hale was a High-churchman of the type char- 
acteristic of his day, though he would be known 
at the present time as an Anglo-Catholic. He 
was chiefly distinguished for attainments in schol- 
arship. He was an excellent theologian, an ex- 
pert liturgiologist and widely read in church his- 
tory. He was a prominent worker, through his 
books and articles and by personal contact, in 
the cause of intercommunion, writing extensive- 
ly on the relationships, historically, of the Epis- 
copal Church and other communions, particu- 
larly the Orthodox Greek Church and the Old 
Catholics, and taking part in negotiations be- 
tween these communions. In 1S58 he was a 
member of a committee of three, appointed by 
the Philomathean Society of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to translate the famous Rosetta 
Stone, his fellow members being S. Huntington 
Jones and Henry Morton. In addition to the 
compilation of extensive documents bearing on 
intercommunion he wrote : Innocent of Moscow, 
the Apostle of Kamchatka and Alaska (1877, 
1888) ; The Russian Church (1880) ; England's 
Duty Toward Egypt (published in the official 
report of the Church Congress, Carlisle, Eng- 
land, 1884) ; A Visit to the Eastern Churches 
in the Interest of Church Unity (1886); Mis- 
sioftary Relations Between the Anglican and the 
Eastern Churches (1894); Mozarabic Collects 
( 1881 ), arranged from the ancient liturgy of the 
Spanish Church. Hale died in Cairo, III. He 
had married, in 1871, Anna McKnight, daughter 
of Major McKnight, who died in 1884 leaving 
no children. 

[W. S. Perry, The Bishops of the Am. Church (1897) ; 
Who’s Who in America, 1899-1900; Living Church, 
jfan. 5, 1901 ; Chicago Tribune, Dec. 26, 1900.] 

G. £■ S. 

HALE, DAVID (Apr. 25, 1791-Jan. 20, 1849), 
journalist, was born at Lisbon, Conn., the son of 
the Rev. David and Lydia (Austin) Hale. He 
was a nephew of Nathan Hale [q-v.^ of Revolu- 
tionary War fame. He left school at the age of 
sixteen to be a clerk in a store in Coventry, 
Conn., and two years later went to Boston to ac- 
cept a similar position in a commission house. 
Owing to the business depression caused by the 
War of 1812, he returned to Coventry where he 
taught a district school. Later he returned to 
Boston to assist his cousin, Nathan Hale 
who was editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
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In 1815 he again engaged in business as the ac- 
tive partner in an importing and jobbing dry- 
goods firm, but owing to his serious illness in 
1817, this business venture proved unsuccessful. 
He contributed to the Boston Recorder, one of 
the first religious weekly newspapers in this 
country, and proposed to establish a religious 
daily paper in Boston. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of his friend, Gerard Hallock iq.v.\ he 
became the business manager of the New York 
Journal of Commerce when it was started in 
1827 by Arthur Tappan [q.v,], a public-spirited 
business man prominent in religious and philan- 
thropic activities. When after sixteen months, 
Tappan had spent nearly $30,000 on the paper, 
he turned it over to his brother Lewis 
and early in 1829 the latter entered into an ar- 
rangement with Hale and Hallock by which, at 
the end of two years, they became the sole pro- 
prietors. Hale did not confine his work to the 
business department of the paper, but wrote ar- 
ticles and editorials as well. 

Under the new managers the Journal of Com- 
merce initiated new methods of news gathering 
(see also biography of Hallock). A semaphore 
signaling device was set up to announce the ar- 
rival of ships, so that the editors and the com- 
positors might be ready to handle the foreign 
news as soon as the pilot boat owned by the 
Journal of Commerce brought to the office the 
newspapers from abroad. On occasion Hale 
would mount a chair in his office or at the Ex- 
change, and read to the assembled merchants the 
latest foreign news. The publishers also ran ex- 
presses with relays of horses from Washington 
to New York and secured for their paper the 
president’s messages and the proceedings of Con- 
gress ten hours or more ahead of the United 
States mail. 

Continuing to carry out the aims for which 
the paper had been established by Arthur Tap- 
pan, Hale and Hallock did not permit the adver- 
tisement of theatres, lotteries, or business trans- 
acted on Sunday, and no work connected with 
the editing and publishing of the paper was per- 
mitted between midnight on Saturday and mid- 
night on Sunday, with the result that the Monday 
morning edition appeared an hour late. Hale was 
an active churchman and took great interest in 
the Broadway Tabernacle, completed in 1836 as 
the first strong Congregational church in New 
York City. When in 1840 the church property 
was sold on the foreclosure of a mortgage. Hale 
purchased it, and during his ownership the build- 
ing was used for large public meetings, lectures, 
and concerts, as well as for religious services. 

Hale was married, on Jan. 18, 1815, to his 
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first cousin, Laura Hale, the daughter of Richard 
Hale. She died in 1824 and on Aug, 22, 1825, 
he married Lucy S. Turner of Boston. Upon his 
death early in 1849, the Journal of Commerce 
continued under the name of Hallock, Hale & 
Hallock, David A. Hale, his son, representing 
the heirs of the estate, and William H. Hallock, 
son of Gerard Hallock, being admitted to part- 
nership. 

[Jos. P. Thompson, Memoir of David Hale . . . with 
Selections from His Miscellaneous IVritings (1850) ; 
Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the U. S. from 1600 
to 1872 (1873) ; Wm. H. Hallock, Life of Gerard Hal- 
lock (1869); E. E. Hale, “Geneal. of the Family of 
Capt. Nathan Hale,” App. to I. W. Stuart, Life of Capt. 
Nathan Hale (1856) ; Victor Rosewater, Hist, of Co- 
operatwe News-Gathering in the U. S. (1930); and 
files of the Morning Courier, the Morning Courier and 
N. Y. Enquirer, and the V. Y. Jour, of Commerce.] 
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HALE, EDWARD EVERETT (Apr. 3, 1822- 
June 10, 1909), author, Unitarian minister 
brother of Lucretia Peabody and Charles Hak 
[qij.i'.], was born in Boston, the fourth of his 
parents’ eight children, and died, at eighty- 
seven, in the house, in the Roxbury district oi 
Boston, in which he had lived for forty years, 
His father, Nathan Hale was a nephew 

of the young American soldier of the same name 
whose story is a classic episode in the War of 
Independence. His mother, Sarah Preston Ever- 
ett, was a sister of Edward Everett He 

was fond of saying that he was “cradled in the 
sheets of a newspaper,” and his father’s long 
identification with the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
of which he acquired the ownership in 1814 and 
was editor for nearly fifty years thereafter, gave 
abundant color to the remark. When he was 
about eleven years old, his father suggested his 
translating, for publication in the Daily, an arti- 
cle from a French newspaper. It made no dif- 
lerence that he had never studied French. With 
the help of a sister and a dictionary he translated 
the article, which was duly printed (Life and 
^e ters, igiy, easy-going journal- 

istic attitude towards writing in general charac- 
terued much of his own work throughout life. 
At a dame school and the Boston Latin School 
he was made ready to enter Harvard College, as 
he d.d, at the age of thirteen. Looking upon 
school as a necessary nuisance,” he acquired 
much of his early education from the large 
happ^ and busy family of which he was a mem- 
er. e young people made miniature railroad 
engines and printed books and periodicals of 
their own cornposition. Church-going and Sun- 

Sh'fh ’ contacts 

with the most stimulating minds of the stirring 

homogeneous community-all combined with the 

more definite processes of schooling to qualify 


the thirteen-year-old freshman for getting^ the 
best out of college. At Harvard he appears to 
have taken a healthy, all-round interest in the 
duties and pastimes of his course, gaining some 
mastery of the classics and English composition, 
and graduating in 1839, second in his class, a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, and class poet. At 
seventeen his formal education thus stood com- 
pleted. 

It had always been taken for granted that he 
would enter the Unitarian ministry. Without 
feeling any positive impulse in that direction, 
and with a marked disinclination to a formal 
course in theology, he devoted his first two 
years out of college to teaching in the Boston 
Latin School, wrote for the press, and pursued 
his studies for the ministry under private guid- 
ance. Before the end of 1842 he began to preach, 
and in April 1846 was ordained minister of 
the Church of the Unity in Worcester, Mass. 
Ten years later he became minister of the South 
Congregational Church in Boston — his only 
other parish for the forty-three ensuing years 
through which he was to continue his active min- 
istry. 

A sketch of “Boston in the Forties” — in his 
New England Boyhood and Other Bits of Auto- 
biography ( 1900) — helps one to account for the 
Hale of the fifties and thereafter. Here he de- 
picted the ferments of the little city, of whose in- 
habitants Emerson was saying that “every man 
carries a revolution in his waist-coat pocket.” 
What Hale himself said of the leaders in Boston 
at this time was that they “really believed that 
they could make the city of Boston the city of 
God, and they meant to do so,” and that they 
were “men who knew that all things are possible 
to one who believes” ( Ibid., p. 243). 

Big of body and spirit, destined to grow, with 
his aspect of a shaggy prophet and his great, re- 
verberating voice, into the very figure of a seer, 
Hale was precisely the man to put into action the 
prevailing beliefs of the Boston in which he came 
to maturity. Strongly Unitarian in his theolog- 
ical views, honored as a leader in his denomina- 
tion, he was nevertheless concerned chiefly with 
the aspects of Christianity on which all could 
agree. The “New Civilization” for which he la- 
bored implied a general betterment of human re- 
lationships, social, political, personal. Before the 
Civil War he threw himself heartily into the 
work of the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, writing a book on Kansas (spelled Kan- 
zas) and Nebraska, and thus virtually beginning 
his long career of the service of causes through 
the printed word. As the war approached he 
drilled with a rifle corps in Boston— but felt 
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when the contest began, that he could be of most 
use at home. There he worked tellingly enough 
in the Sanitary Commission to win for his figure 
a conspicuous place on one of the bas-reliefs 
adorning the Soldiers' Monument on Boston 
Common. What was more important, he wrote 
at this time, “The Man Without a Country” 
(Atlantic Monthly, December 1863), one of the 
best short stories written by an American, and 
representing Hale at his best as a writer of fic- 
tion with a purpose. 

The intended immediate purpose of “The Man 
Without a Country” was to influence an impend- 
ing election. Its larger, long-continued service 
as a rarely effectual incentive to patriotism was 
unforeseen. In its blending of fact, none too 
thoroughly verified, with extravagant fiction, all 
narrated with a plausibility of detail clearly sug- 
gesting the influence of Defoe, it displays to the 
best advantage its author's method and manner. 
Four years earlier, in 1859, he had published in 
the Atlantic Monthly the story “My Double ; and 
How He Undid Me,” revealing him, equally at 
his best, in a distinctive vein of humor. These 
stories, with others, were included in his first 
volume of fiction, If, Yes, and Perhaps. Four 
Possibilities and Six Exaggerations, with Some 
Bits of Fact (1868). His many subsequent books 
were, almost without exception, the work of a 
religious, humanitarian journalist, keenly per- 
ceptive of significances, historic and other, prod- 
igal in illustrations from fact, but much less con- 
cerned with minor points of accuracy than with 
major considerations of meaning. “If a parable 
teaches its lesson,” one can imagine his saying, 
“what matter if it does not tally at every point 
with the books of reference?” Especially in two 
of his books. Ten Times One is Ten (1871) and 
In His Name (1873), which he, though probably 
few others, counted his best, he gave the direc- 
tion to far-reaching movements — the Lend-a- 
Hand movement, with its familiar motto of 
Hale's invention, “look up and not down, look 
forward and not back, look out and not in, lend 
a hand,” and the I. H. N. and other clubs of or- 
ganized good-will. Both of these stories appeared 
in Old and New, a monthly magazine which Hale 
edited from 1870 to 1875. This was a periodical 
of which one of his friends said that “it would 
have succeeded had there been anybody connect- 
ed with it who wanted to make money.” Through 
the press, daily, weekly, and monthly, Hale con- 
stantly poured himself forth, turning at times 
from prose to verse. In the vast bulk of his pro- 
duction three volumes— containing much of au- 
tobiography — must be noted : A New England 
Boyhood (1893; reprinted in A New England 
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Boyhood and Other Bits of Autobiography, 
1900), James Russell Lowell and His Friends 
(1899), and Memories of a Hundred Years (2 
vols., 1902), 

Two honors, one local, one national, were ap- 
propriate to the end of his career. When the 
twentieth century came in, it was Hale who was 
chosen to read the Ninetieth Psalm from the 
balcony of the Massachusetts State House to the 
great silent crowd that assembled on Boston 
Common during the final hour of Dec. 31, 1900. 
The national honor was his election, at the end 
of 1903? chaplain of the United States Senate. 
In these final years also he seized every occasion 
to urge, through speech and print, the cause of 
international peace. This was but the logical 
climax of a life-long work or the general well- 
being of mankind. 

His domestic life was happy and spirited. On 
Oct. 13, 1852, he married Emily Baldwin Per- 
kins, of Hartford, Conn., a grand-daughter of 
Lyman Beecher [q.v.~\. Travel, more often in 
America than in Europe, gave variety to the 
family routine of Boston in the winter and Ma- 
tunuck, R. I., in the summer. Up to April in the 
last year of his life he performed the duties of 
his chaplaincy at Washington. Then he came 
back to Boston, where he died, June 10, 1909. 
His wife, with their one daughter and three of 
their seven sons, survived him. 

[The three autobiographical volumes mentioned above 
provide many facts in the life of Hale. These are sup- 
plemented by the prefaces he wrote for the “Library 
Edition” of his works (Boston, iSgS-ipoi)- The Life 
and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, by Edward E. 
Hale, Jr. (2 vols., 1917). is the authoritative biography. 
The Philip Nolan of “The Man Without a Country” is 
not. to be confused with the Philip Nolan [q.v.] of his- 
tory, as Hale explained in “The Real Philip Nolan,” 
Miss. Hist. Soc. Pubs., IV (1901), 281-329.] 

M. A.DeW. H. 

HALE, EDWARD JOSEPH (Dec. 25, 1839- 
Feb. 15, 1922), editor, diplomat, was born at 
“Haymount” near Fayetteville, N. C., the son of 
Edward Jones Hale, a well-known and able edi- 
tor, and Sarah Jane Walker. Prepared for col- 
lege at Fayetteville, he entered the University of 
North Carolina in 1856 but was compelled by 
illness to withdraw immediately. He spent the 
year in travel, and, returning the next year, was 
graduated in i860. He at once became associated 
with his father in the conduct of the Fayetteville 
Observer. On Jan. 15, 1861, he was married to 
Maria Rhett Hill, of Chatham County. She died 
many years later and on Dec. 5, 1905, he mar- 
ried Caroline Green Mallett of Fayetteville. 
Upon the outbreak of the Civil War Hale enlist- 
ed in the Confederate army, refusing a commis- 
sion at first because of his ignorance of military 
matters. He served from Bethel to Appomattox, 
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at both of which he was present, rising to the 
rank of major and assistant adjutant-general of 
Lane's North Carolina brigade. His last promo- 
tion was given for “conspicuous gallantry and 
merit." He was three times wounded in battle. 
After the close of the war he was in business for 
a short time in New York City but soon returned 
to North Carolina and reestablishd the Fayette- 
ville Observer, which he edited with one inter- 
mission until 1913. 

In 1885 President Cleveland appointed Hale 
consul at Manchester, where he remained four 
years. He became widely popular in England, 
was on terms of friendship with many of the 
leaders in public life, was elected to many organ- 
izations, and was in constant demand as a speak- 
er. At the conclusion of his official service he 
was sent by the North of England Trust Com- 
pany to India as a commissioner with large pow- 
ers to deal with problems connected with the in- 
digo crop and to prepare a report upon them. 
He handled the matter so satisfactorily that the 
company urged him to accept a permanent posi- 
tion with it, a proposition which he rejected 
when he discovered that it involved the surrender 
of his American citizenship. Before he returned 
to the United States and to his editorial duties 
he stopped again in Manchester, served as vice- 
president of the International Congress on Navi- 
gation (1890), and in 1890-91 was American 
commissioner of the Manchester ship canal. In 
1893 he declined appointment as minister to 
Turkey. He was a leader in civic matters, espe- 
cially in regard to navigation, and was one of 
the founders of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. He made a close study of the 
problems of the navigation of the Cape Fear 
River and in 1899 published a scheme for the 
canalization of Cape Fear which he had worked 
out with the advice of the most eminent authori- 
ties in Europe and which was finally in part 
adopted by Congress. In politics he was an ac- 

served as delegate at large to 
the Democratic national conventions in 1884 and 

from 1896 to 1912. In 1913 President Wilson 

appointed him minister to Costa Rica, where he 

served until diplomatic relations were severed 

in 1919. He was a man of wide learning and 

genuine culture, who always impressed a new 

acquaintance as belonging to an earlier day. A 

fine example of the “old-fashioned Southern gen- 

t eman, he was big-hearted, hospitable, and 

deeply interested in people as well as in af- 
fairs. 


[S. B. Ashe, ed., Biog. Hist, of N C vr*t 

CxVrV ^ 920-21 

Clark, ed., histories of the Several Regiments af 
talions from N. C. in the Great H^ar/mPds I 


1901); News and Observer (Raleigh), Charlotte Ob- 
server, Fayetteville Observer, Feb. i6, 1922.] 

J.G.deR. H. 

HALE, EDWIN MOSES (Feb. 2, 1829-Jan. 
15. 1899), physician, was born at Newport, N. H., 
the son of Dr. Syene Hale, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, and Betsy (Dow) Hale. He was descend- 
ed from Thomas Hale, who emigrated from Wat- 
ton, England, and settled in Newbury, Mass., 
about 1637. When Edwin was seven, his father 
removed with the family to Fredonia, Ohio. The 
boy attended the public schools of the village and 
at fifteen went to Newark, Ohio, where he learned 
the printer’s trade and became an associate edi- 
tor of the local newspaper. For a short time he 
was deputy postmaster of the town. Later he 
abandoned newspaper work for the study of law. 
Having been taken down with a severe attack of 
pneumonia from which he recovered under the 
treatment of Dr. A. O. Blair, a pioneer homeo- 
path, he became a convert to that school of medi- 
cine and entered the Western College of Homeo- 
pathic Medicine at Cleveland in its first course 
in 1850. In 1852 he began the practice of medi- 
cine in Jonesville, Mich. Three years later he 
was married to Abba Ann George, of Jones- 
ville. 

After twelve years in Michigan, Hale was 
called to the professorship of materia medica in 
the Hahnemann Medical College of Chicago. He 
had already written his Monograph upon Gel- 
seniinum (i860), which was his introduction in 
the profession. In 1870 he was made professor 
of medical botany and pharmacology; in 1871 
special lecturer on the heart; and in 1872 his 
chair was enlarged to comprehend therapeutics 
of the new remedies. In 1877 he resigned from 
Hahnemann and accepted the chair of materia 
medica in the Chicago Homeopathic College. 
Hale claimed to have been the first to teach the 
law of dosage based upon the primary and sec- 
ondary effects of drugs. Briefly, this was that 
small doses were indicated when patients exhib- 
ited symptoms of the primary effects and large 
doses for the secondary manifestations. He was 
a prolific writer. His New Remedies: Their 
Pathogenetic Effects and Therapeutical Applica- 
tion in Homoeopathic Practice (1864) passed 
through five editions, was translated into German, 
French, and Spanish, and was accepted by homeo- 
paths and eclectics of his period as an authority. 
Most of the medicines discussed in the work were 
those derived from the vegetable kingdom of the 
United States. The work also contained numer- 
ous personal studies of the iodides and bromides 
from the standpoint of homeopathy. Some of his 
teachings in this line, for a long time neglected, 
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are now (1931) coming into vogue as authorita- 
tive. Aside from the New Remedies, his impor- 
tant publications include A Systematic Treatise 
on Abortion (1866); Lectures on Diseases of 
the Heart (1871) ; and The Practice of Medicine 
(1894). He served as assistant editor of the 
North American Journal of Homoeopathy from 
i860 to 1869 and of the A^nerican Homoeopathic 
Observer from 1867 to 1874. He retired from ac- 
tive practice in 1890. At the time of his death 
he had completed the manuscript of the book on 
“Presenility and Diseases of Old Age.” 

[E. Cleaves, Biog. Cyc. of Homeopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons (1873); T. L. Bradford, Homoeopathic 
Bibliog. (1892), and “Biogs. of Homoeopathic Physi- 
cians” (1916), in the library of the Hahnemann Medic. 
Coil., Philadelphia, Pa. ; R. S. Hale, Geneal. of De~ 
scendants of Thos, Hale, of IVatton, Eng., and of Hew- 
bury, Mass. (1889) ; Hahnemannian Monthly, Feb. 1899 ; 
Eclectic Medic. Jour., May 1899; Chicago Tribune, Jan. 
16,1899.] C. B. 

HALE, ENOCH (Jan. 19, 1790-Nov. 12, 1848), 
physician, was born in Westhampton, Mass., the 
fifth of the eight children of the Rev. Enoch and 
Octavia (Throop) Hale. The family was de- 
scended from Robert Hale of Kent, England, 
who settled in Charlestown, Mass., in 1632. His 
uncle was the patriot, Nathan Hale [q.v.l and his 
brother, Nathan Hale [q.v.L for many years 
edited the Boston Daily Advertiser. As a young 
man, Hale showed signs of a grave pulmonary 
condition and was sent, therefore, to New Ha- 
ven, Conn., where he attended the lectures on 
chemistry of Prof. Benjamin Silliman. From 
Silliman he acquired a scientific point of view 
which led to experimental investigations in other 
fields than chemistry. He began his studies in 
medicine, his health much improved, under the 
direction of Jacob Bigelow and John Warren in 
Boston, and was graduated, M.D., by the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1813. His inaugural 
dissertation. Experiments on the Production of 
Animal Heat by Respiration (1813), was a cred- 
itable piece of experimental work and called 
forth a refutation by Benjamin C. Brodie {Med- 
ical and Physical Journal, October 1814) and a 
“reply” by the youthful Hale {New England 
Journal of Medicine and Surgery;j2invary i%i 6 ) . 
Soon after his graduation Hale went to Gar- 
diner, Me., to practise. The same year, 1814, he 
made some observations on epidemic meningitis, 
History and Description of an Epidemic Fever, 
Commonly Called Spotted Fever (Boston, 1818), 
second only in importance to the first descrip- 
tion of the disease given by Elisha North [q.v.l 
in 1811. His close associate in Maine was Ben- 
jamin Vaughan, the English politician and sci- 
entist, who lived at Hallowell, near Gardiner. 
Vaughan, who enjoyed a large correspondence 
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with the scientific men of England and who had 
an excellent library, stimulated Hale to further 
scientific work, especially in meteorology and 
on the relation between climate and epidemic dis- 
ease. 

In i8i8 Hale removed to Boston, where he 
practised and taught medicine for the rest of his 
life. He was appointed district physician to the 
Boston Dispensary in 1819, served on the first 
staff of the Boston Lying-In Hospital, established 
in 1832, and was visiting physician to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital from 1837 to 1848. 
He won the Boylston Prize for medical disserta- 
tions, in 1819 and again in 1821, in the latter year 
writing an early paper on intravenous therapy. 
Both contributions were based upon experiments 
upon himself with various drugs. His next pub- 
lished work. Observations on the Typhoid Fever 
of New England (1839), was the result of the 
study of patients, over a period of years, at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. The impor- 
tance of the book, historically, lies in the fact 
that he advised physicians “to abstain from at- 
tempting too much by active treatment” (p. 75) 
at a time when the excessive use of drugs was 
the accepted practice. Hale was one of the first 
physicians in Massachusetts, moreover, to real- 
ize the important “self-limiting” character of 
the disease. As a teacher, especially in private 
instruction in midwifery, he was closely asso- 
ciated with John Collins Warren, George Hay- 
ward, and Walter Channing. He was a founder 
of the Boston Society for Medical Improvement 
(1828), the leading medical and literary society 
of its time, and served as recording secretary of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society (1832-35), 
Toward the end of his life, in 1846, he strongly 
upheld the claims of W. T. G. Morton [q.v.'] as 
the discoverer of ether anesthesia. Hale was a 
courteous, scholarly gentleman, honest to a fault. 
He led an active social and professional life, al- 
though never in good health. He was married 
three times: in 1813 to Almira Hooker, in 1822 
to Sarah Hooker, and in 1829 to Jane Murdock. 
There were no children. 

[Walter Channing, Memoir of the Late Enoch Hale 
(1848) ; Boston Medic, and Surgic. Jour., Nov. 22, 
1848; T. F. Harrington, The Harvard Medic. School 
(1905). vol. II; W. L. Burrage, Hist, of the Mass. 
Medic. Soc. (1923); C. M. Holloway, Nathan Hale: 
The Martyr-Hero of the Revolution (1899); Boston 
Transcript, Boston Daily Advertiser, Nov. i 3 » 1848.] 

H.R. V. 

HALE, EUGENE ( June9, 1836-Oct. 27, 1918) , 
lawyer, politician, legislator, the son of James 
Sullivan and Betsey (Staples) Hale, was born 
at Turner, Me. He was descended from Thomas 
Hale who settled in Newbury, Mass., about 1637. 
He was educated in the common schools of his 
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native town and at Hebron Academy, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1857. Later 
in life he received honorary degrees from three 
Maine colleges, Bates, Colby, and Bowdoin. 
After admission to the bar he began practice at 
Ellsworth, opening his career in public office as 
prosecuting attorney for Hancock County. He 
was active in the Republican organization and 
a delegate to the national convention of 1868. 
Elected to the Maine legislature, 1867-68, he 
displayed that ability on the floor which was des- 
tined to make him, eventually, one of the out- 
standing figures in national affairs. 

In 1868 he was elected to Congress and served 
in the House from Mar. 4, 1869, to Mar. 3, 1879. 
On Dec. 20, 1871, he married Mary Douglass 
Chandler, daughter of Senator Zachariah Chand- 
ler [^.2/.] of Michigan, then one of the outstand- 
ing figures in Reconstruction politics. Hale 
earned a recognized place, however, by his own 
efforts and was soon regarded as an authority 
on naval affairs and public expenditures, sub- 
jects in which he was especially interested 
throughout his long service in Washington. He 
was in general a supporter of orthodox Republi- 
can policies, and a friend and admirer of James 
G. Blaine. He was prominent in the latter’s 
forces at the conventions of 1876 and 1880, and 
the published letters of Mrs. Blaine show the 
long-standing intimacy existing between the two 
Maine leaders and their families. During this 
period he twice declined cabinet posts. President 
Grant having offered him the Post Office De- 
partment in 1874 ^nd President Hayes the Navy 
Department a few years later. His interests and 

abilities were distinctly legislative rather than 
executive. 


In 1878 Greenbackism was rampant in Maine, 
especially in the eastern districts, and Hale was 
defeated. Local political conditions were so seri- 
ous, however, that in 1879 he was elected to the 
legislature and became the leader of the Republi- 
can forces in the ugly situation created by the at- 
tempt of Greenback-Democratic Fusionists to 

count out” a Republican legislative majority in 
the winter of 187^0. When this scheme was 
finally defeated, he headed the legislative com- 
mittee which conducted an exhaustive investiga- 
tion. A year later he entered the United States 
Senate, succeeding Hannibal Hamlin, for what 
proved to be the first of five full terms (Mar. 4, 

twOv \ ^ “I 


A comprehensive survey of Hale’s thirty years 
>n the Senate would involve a discussion of most 
of the great legislative measures and public poli- 
cies of that period. His record was largely af- 
fected by his personal qualities, which were in 


many respects the antithesis of those of his col- 
league, William P. Frye whose term of 

service practically coincided with his own. He 
lacked the enthusiasm and emotionalism which 
made the latter such a successful campaigner and 
was probably, as a result, never in as close touch 
with the great currents of public opinion. He 
was naturally a conservative, a skeptic on mat- 
ters of social and political reform, and his Sen- 
ate speeches show the analytical temperament 
which frequently forced him into a negative at- 
titude when innovations were involved. He 
had much the same philosophy of government 
and economics as Senator Aldrich, with whom 
he was frequently associated in the popular 
mind. He was an uncompromising supporter 
of the high tariff and once described it as the 
force which “builds up these great hives of hu- 
man industry throughout our whole country 
and produces materials for the people at a 
cheaper rate than could in any other way be 
produced” {Congressional Record, 61 Cong., 

I Sess., p. 1946). While supporting the reci- 
procity clauses of the McKinley Bill of 1890 as 
calculated to broaden American markets {Ihid., 
51 Cong., I Sess., p. 95 ^ he later became a 
strong opponent of all tendencies toward freer 
trade, including concessions to the Philippines, 
the tariff commission idea, and President Taft’s 
Canadian reciprocity policy. 

Hale was at his best in debate on naval ap- 
propriation bills, where his mastery of detail, 
broad knowledge of the subject matter, and con- 
stant mental alertness made him a most formi- 
dable opponent. In naval affairs he performed 
constructive work of the utmost importance 
especially in the early stages of developing the 
modern fleet. “I hope,” he declared in the 
course of debate, Apr. 9, 1884, “that I shall not 
live many years before I shall see the Ameri- 
can Navy what it ought to be, the pet of the 
American people.” Toward the close of his ca- 
reer, however, the pet, like the camel in the 
fable, had shown a propensity to crowd the 
other occupants of the tent ; and Hale changed 
his emphasis. “As I look back upon the years, 
for the last twenty years, I recall that the more 
we have done for the military the more they 
have claimed. It is the theory of the army and 
the navy that the Government is run for the 
benefit of those establishments. . . . Every im- 
mense appropriation for a war establishment in- 
creases the chances for war; but I do not ex- 
pect that any warning note of this kind will re- 
ceive much consideration either here or else- 
where. We have caught the infection of war 
establishments and war expenditures from the 
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English practice and habit and precedent, which 
are entirely different from ours” (Congressiofial 
Record, 6i Cong., 2 Sess., p. 6595). 

While the immediate occasion for these last 
remarks was his opposition to increasing the 
number of capital ships, a type of construction 
which he regarded as less effective in propor- 
tion to cost and subject to unduly rapid obso- 
lescence, the change in viewpoint is also indica- 
tive of his profound dislike of American impe- 
rialism resulting from the war with Spain. The 
latter episode with its accompanying sentimen- 
tality and humbug aroused his scorn. “It was 
not a real war,” he declared in the Senate on 
May 20, 1910; “it stimulated the desire of con- 
quest; it set the country wild; and it has been 
the source of constant trouble and vexation, 
and in a way — I will not say a disgrace to us 
since — but a constant expenditure and a con- 
stant burden, which today the people do not 
believe in and which we would be very glad if 
we could avoid.” At the time, his opposition to 
the war and resultant expansion for the first 
time brought him dangerously near defeat by 
the Maine legislature. 

After 1901 Hale became increasingly unpop- 
ular in the country at large. He was not in 
sympathy with the program of the Western 
Progressive element, and his tariff policy, his 
dislike for Federal regulatory legislation, his 
contempt for the clamor against railroads, 
trusts, and big business generally, and for such 
alleged reforms as popular election of senators, 
direct legislation, and similar projects, gave 
weight to the charge that he stood for an unde- 
sirable alliance between government and seek- 
ers for special privilege. His relations with 
President Roosevelt were far from cordial. As 
the breach between the two wings of the Re- 
publican party became wider, his position be- 
came increasingly difficult, although by senior- 
ity, especially after the death of Senator Alli- 
son, his power in the Senate organization 
reached its height. The prospect of having Hale 
in the chairmanship of appropriations, of the 
Republican caucus, and of the committee on 
committees, contributed to a furious assault by 
the Progressive press of the country. Ominous 
signs of revolt appeared in his own state and in 
April 1910 he announced that he would not be 
a candidate for reelection. The remainder of his 
life was spent in Ellsworth, Me.; and Washing- 
ton, D. C., where his death occurred. He was 
a member of the National Monetary Commis- 
sion after his retirement from active politics. 
Toward the close of his career Hale was de- 
scribed as “a small but superbly constructed 
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man, erect as an admiral, exuding dignity, grav- 
ity and autocracy from every pore,” his face, 
with its gray, close-cut, carefully pointed beard, 
“heavy, solemn and stern” {Independent, Feb. 
4, 1909, p. 258). Judgment of his career is 
likely to be determined largely by the individual 
attitude toward the question which dominated 
American politics from 1890 on— the proper re- 
lationship of business and government. If it 
should be true, as the Outlook remarked, Apr. 
30, 1910, that he belonged to a period of bar- 
gaining for favors, it cannot be denied that he 
was a man of great intellectual power, personal 
honesty, and strength of character. 

[There are frequent references to Hale in the peri- 
odical and biographical literature of the period. For 
brief sketches of his career see L. C. Hatch, Maine: 
A Hist. \ Who's Who in America, 1916-17; 

Dxog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; Harper's Weekly, May 
7, 1910; Current Lit., June 1910; Nation, Nov. 23, 
1916; Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), Portland 
Press, Oct. 28, 1918.] W.A.R. 

HALE, HORATIO EMMONS (May 3, 1817- 

Dec. 28, 1896), ethnologist, was born in New- 
port, N. H., the son of David Hale, a lawyer, 
and Sarah Josepha (Buell) Hale [q.v.], an au- 
thor and editor. He was descended from Thom- 
as Hale, an early settler in Massachusetts. Some 
circumstance of his boyhood training had inter- 
ested him as a youth in languages, and as early 
as 1834, close to the time of his entrance into 
Harvard, he published Remarks on the Lan- 
guage of the St. John's or Wlastukweek In- 
dians, with a Penobscot Vocabulary. After his 
graduation from college in 1837, he found at 
once an appointment in the scientific corps of 
the Wilkes Exploring Expedition, and from 
1838 to 1842 he sailed the seas collecting linguis- 
tic materials in practically new fields. His monu- 
mental Ethnography and Philology (1846, vol. 
VI, United States Exploring Expedition) was 
immediately used as the basis of subsequent pa- 
pers by his contemporaries, and Daniel G. Brin- 
ton [q.v.l, upon whose shoulders the mantle of 
Hale fell, regarded it “as indispensable to one 
who would acquaint himself with Polynesian 
and American ethnography, the two fields in 
which it is the strongest” {post, p. 25). His 
opportunities of studying the distribution of lan- 
guages while on the voyage around the world 
with Captain Wilkes led him to use the drift 
of the Polynesian tongue as a clue to the mi- 
gration of this race. Especially interested in 
his neighbors, the Iroquois, he investigated 
their history and discovered that the Tutelo of 
Virginia spoke a Siouan language (“The Tutelo 
Tribe and Language,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, vol. XXI, 
1883). The beliefs of the Iroquois about death 
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and the after life he discussed in The Iroquois 
Book of Rites (1883). 

In 1854 Hale married Margaret Pugh, the 
daughter of William Pugh, formerly of Can- 
ada. The following year he was admitted to the 
bar in Chicago and in 1856 he established him- 
self in the practice of law at Clinton, Canada. 
He still retained his interest in linguistics, how- 
ever, and published occasional papers. Toward 
the close of his active career he put out two 
books; An International Idiom (1890), relating 
to the Chinook jargon, and The Fall of Hocli- 
lega (1893). He was a conscientious student, 
recording accurately what he saw and heard, 
and should be regarded as one who aided in the 
development of the science of anthropology. A 
member of the old school, he laid stress on lan- 
guage as a solution to ethnological problems. 
He was honored as vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Buffalo, 1886, president of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, and member of other learned 
societies. He was a gentle, kindly man, widely 
informed, and in his nature uncontroversial. 
Brinton records (post, p. 26) that *‘in all his 
writings Mr. Hale was singularly fair and cour- 
teous to his contemporaries. He loved science 
for its own sake. ... In personal intercourse 
he was ever kindly and considerate and ready 
to aid the student freely from the abundant re- 
sources of his knowledge.” 


in the Am. Anthropologic 

fa?hv US94). for biblio, 

W n ^'^97). for biographj 

Canadian Biog, (1926) ; tl 
CrUic, Jan. 16, Mar. 20, 1897.] W H 


hale, JOHN PARKER (Mar. 31, i8o6-Nc 

1873), lawyer, politician, diplomat, was bo 
at Rochester, N, H. He was descended fro 
Robert Hale who settled in Charlestown 
Massachusetts, in 1632. His parents were Jol 
Parker and Lydia C. (O’Brien) Hale, the la 
daughter of an Irish refugee who h: 
died m the American service during the Rev 
lution. His father was a successful lawyer b 
h.s death m 1819 left the family in straiten, 

circumstances and it was due to the couraj 
and se f-sacrifice of his mother that John w; 
enabled to attend Phillips Exeter Academy ar 
Bowdom College, graduating from the latter 
1827. He then studied law at Rochester 
Hover, was admitted to the bar in 1830, and 
gan practice at the latter town, maintaining 1 
idence there henceforth. When he left coll 
he had gained a reputation for combined b 
lance and laziness. In his profession he ca 
to be known not as a learned, but as a “re; 


lawyer,” possessed of tact and oratorical ability, 
and remarkably skilled in extricating himself 
from untenable positions (Beil, post, p. 417). 
He rose rapidly and made a reputation as a suc- 
cessful jury lawyer. It was doubtless due to 
this fact, as well as to his democratic princi- 
ples, that he was an advocate of increasing the 
powers of the jury and making them judges of 
the law as well as the fact. 

Hale’s political career began in 1832 with his 
election to the state legislature. In 1834 he 
was appointed United States district attorney 
and held office until removed by President Ty- 
ler in 1841. A year later he was elected to 
Congress. New Hampshire was a Democratic 
stronghold and Hale followed conventional doc- 
trines. His early speeches have a somewhat 
demagogic tone, but he showed independence, 
and shortly before the end of his term, he pro- 
posed a limitation of the area open to slavery 
should Texas be added to the Union. His atti- 
tude on the Texas question finally led to a 
breach with the party when in January 1845 he 
addressed a letter to his constituents denounc- 
ing annexation as promoting the interests of 
slavery and ^‘eminently calculated to provoke 
the scorn of earth and the judgment of heaven” 
(Exeter News-Letter, Jan. 20, 1845). In a 
special convention, the Democrats on Feb. 12 
revoked his renomination and solemnly read 
him out of the party. With the backing of some 
loyal friends, he proceeded to organize an in- 
dependent movement. As a result, the New 
Hampshire legislature in 1846 passed under 
control of a combination of Whigs and inde- 
pendent Democrats, which on June 9 elected the 
insurgent Hale to the United States Senate for 
a six-year term commencing Mar. 4, 1847. It 

was the most notable anti-slavery success hith- 
erto achieved. 

For some time, until joined by Chase and 
bumner, Hale occupied a most conspicuous 
place, and if excluded from all party councils 
and responsibilities, he was at least free to as- 
sail slavery without the restraint which party 
membership imposed. His most notable speech 
was probably the one delivered in reply to Web- 
steEs address of Mar. 7, 1850, on the terri- 
torial question {Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 

I Sess., App. pp. 1054-65). His long speeches 
however, are in general inferior to his brief 
extemporaneous utterances in the course of de- 
bate. Avoiding the excesses of some anti-slav- 
ery advocates, good humored, witty, and elo- 
quent, he was personally popular, although his 
salltfis occasionally provoked outbursts of wrath 
among the Southern members. It was during 
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his first term in the Senate that he secured the 
abolition of flogging in the navy, a reform 
which he had urged from the time of his ap- 
pearance in the lower house. His further ar- 
gument that discipline should be more intelli- 
gent and humane, that the navy should offer ad- 
vantages to the ordinary seaman which would 
make service attractive to the best grade of 
young men, rewarding good conduct with pro- 
motion and better opportunities {Ihid.j^2 Cong., 
I Sess., p. 449), was decidedly in advance of 
his time. He constantly urged the abolition of 
the grog ration as well and this was finally 
brought about in 1862. He himself considered 
these reforms the outstanding accomplishments 
of his Senate career, and in deference to his 
opinion they are recorded on his monument in 
the State House yard at Concord. In addition 
to his anti-slavery activity in the Senate, Hale 
conducted various platform campaigns on the 
subject and was a well-known lecturer through- 
out the North. He also appeared as counsel in 
cases arising under the Fugitive-Slave law, in- 
cluding the famous Anthony Burns case in- 
volving Theodore Parker and other eminent 
Bostonians. His prominence in the anti-slav- 
ery cause led to his nomination for the presi- 
dency by the Liberty party in 1847, but he 
withdrew in favor of Van Buren when the 
Free-Soil party absorbed the Liberty party in 
1848. In 1852 he accepted the nomination of 
the Free-Soilers and polled 150,000 votes. 

On the expiration of his first term in the 
Senate Hale resumed legal practice and for a 
short time lived in New York. By 1855, how- 
ever, the anti-slavery coalition again controlled 
the New Hampshire legislature and after a pro- 
longed contest he was elected to serve out the 
unexpired term of Charles G. Atherton, de- 
ceased. Three years later he was reelected for 
a full term. He had become one of the most 
prominent Republicans in the country, although 
the influence of his earlier Democratic affilia- 
tions was still perceptible, and it was reported 
that the power of the national party leaders was 
exerted in his behalf, inasmuch as the legisla- 
ture was reluctant to break the local precedents 
which favored rotation. This term, however, 
added little to his fame, although he was ac- 
tive on the floor and prominent in the adoption 
of the various measures which at last gave 
slavery its quietus. During the war he held the 
chairmanship of the committee on naval affairs. 
The standard of public morals had relaxed, and 
in naval matters, to quote Secretary Welles, 
there had developed a ^‘debauched systerq of 
personal and party favoritism'* {post, I, 482), 
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especially pernicious in the services of con- 
struction and supply. There was a navy-yard 
in New Hampshire, and Hale was admittedly 
careless, easy going, accommodating, and not 
over careful as to the character of his profes- 
sional and political associations. His friends, 
who have always insisted on his personal hon- 
esty, believed that he was imposed upon by un- 
scrupulous and designing parties, and Secre- 
tary Welles, that he was trying to use his chair- 
manship for personal gain and political advan- 
tage. Senators Grimes and Foot both expressed 
disapproval of his conduct and in 1864 when he 
was a candidate for reelection the impression 
was abroad that the leaders in Washington 
would be glad to see his retirement. Late in 
1863 an investigation disclosed that he had ac- 
cepted a fee from one J. M. Hunt, convicted of 
fraud against the government, and had appeared 
on his behalf before the secretary of war. Al- 
though exonerated by the Senate judiciary com- 
mittee of any violation of law, the fact that its 
report included a bill making such practice il- 
legal in future {Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 

I Sess., pp. 420, 460, 555) told heavily against 
him and undoubtedly contributed to a decisive 
defeat by the Republican caucus at Concord, 
June 9, 1864. His speech on the proposed bill 
{Ibid., pp. 559 ff.) does not indicate a keen 
sense of moral values and lends color to the 
comment of the Boston Daily Courier, Jan. i, 
1864, that though he did not mean to be dishon- 
est or dishonorable, “his perceptions were be- 
fogged by the atmosphere of fraud, corruption 
and crime surrounding him in the party to 
which he is attached.” 

In March 1865 Hale was appointed minister 
to Spain although he would have preferred the 
Paris legation. According to Sumner, “Presi- 
dent Lincoln selected Hale out of general kind- 
ness and good-will to the ‘lame ducks,’ ” and 
“wished to break his fall” (E. L. Pierce, Mem- 
oir and Letters of Charles Sumner, vol. IV, 

P* 255). His training and temperament 
were not suited for such a post, and he was 
handicapped by ignorance of the language. As 
far as can be judged by the somewhat meager 
records in the Papers Relating to Foreign Af- 
fairs his services were not especially signifi- 
cant. In 1869 he became embroiled in a singu- 
larly bitter quarrel with H. J, Perry, secretary 
of the legation, and in addition to the personal 
questions involved, the minister was charged 
with serious moral delinquencies involving the 
Queen of Spain and with having abused his im- 
portation franchise. Hale admitted signing cer- 
tain compromising documents but pleaded that 
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the secretary had laid them before him without 
explaining their contents which were in Span- 
ish. He was recalled Apr. 5, 1869, and took 
leave July 29. His strength had already begun 
to fail, having been seriously impaired by the 
famous National Hotel epidemic of 1857, and 
he spent some further time abroad in a vain 
quest for health. Returning to New Hampshire 
in June 1870, he suffered a paralytic stroke 
soon afterward and his last years were spent in 
semi-invalidism. His wife was Lucy Lambert 
of South Berwick, Me. ; his daughter, Lucy 
Lambert Hale, the wife of William Eaton 
Chandler [q.v.]. As a crusader in a humanita- 
rian cause Hale ranked among the great men 
of the day, but his qualities were not those best 
calculated to produce constructive legislation or 
successful administration. 

[The New Hampshire Historical Society has a con- 
siderable collection of letters and miscellaneous manu- 
scripts relating to John P. Hale. Other sources in- 
clude The Hale Statue (1892), published by the N. H. 
General Court ; E. S. Stearns, Gcneal. and Family 
Hist, of the State of N. H. (1908), III, 1044-49; 
I. W. Stuart, Life of Capt. Nathan Hale (2nd ed., 
1856) ; C. H. Bell, The Bench and Bar of N. H. 
(1894), pp. 415-18; Diary of Gideon Welles (3 vols., 
1911); G. W. Julian, “A Presidential Candidate of 
1852," Century, Oct. 1896; J. H. Ela, “Hon. John P. 
Hale,” Granite Monthly, July 1880 ; Boston Transcript, 
N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 20, 1873; Independent Statesman 
(Concord, N. H.), Nov. 27, 1873.] W.A.R. 

HALE, LUCRETIA PEABODY (Sept. 2, 

1820-June 12, 1900), author, daughter of Na- 
than \_q.v.'] and Sarah Preston (Everett) Hale, 
and sister of Charles and Edward Everett Hale 
\_qq.v.'\y was born in Boston. Her father was 
editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser and her 
mother, in spite of eleven children, was often 
his secretary. Writing was the usual thing in 
the Hale household. Members of the family 
were frequently called upon for emergency book 
reviews, essays, or translations. In writing of 
Lucretia, Ellen Day Hale, a niece, says of her : 
“She was the delicate member of an extremely 
strong and vivacious family. Her life had its 
short intervals of intense action, and its longer 
periods when she was almost an invalid’' 
{Bookman, post, p, 422). She attended Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody’s school and later George B. 
Emerson’s school, where she met her lifelong 
friend.Susan Lyman (Mrs. Peter Lesley), who 
became the original of the Lady from Phila- 
delphia in the Pcterkin stories. Lucretia shared 
with her brothers and sisters lessons in danc- 
ing, painting, and music; and the social life of 
the Hales included attendance at the Italian 
opera and the best concerts and plays, as well 
as gatherings of congenial friends in their own 
home. On Sundays the family attended the 
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Brattle Street Church. About i860 the Hales 
moved from their large house near Boston 
Common to a small one in Brookline, where the 
father died in 1863 and the mother in 1865. 

Lucretia’s first writing to attract attention 
was a story, “The Queen of the Red (Thess- 
men,” published in the Atlantic Monthly for 
February 1858, Her other writings include: 
Struggle for Life ( 1861 ), a religious story; The 
Lord’s Supper and its Observance (1866) ; The 
Service of Sorroiv ( 1867) ; Six of One by Half 
a Dozen of the Other (1872), a novel written 
with several other authors, including Edward 
Everett Hale; Designs in Outline for Art-Nee- 
dlework (1879) ; Point-Lace : a Guide to Lace- 
Work (1879); More Stitches for Decorative 
Embroidery (1879): The Pcterkin Papers 
(1880) ; The Art of Knitting (1881) ; The Last 
of the Peterkins, with Others of their Kin 
(1886) : and Fagots for the Fireside (1888), a 
collection of 150 games. The two Peterkin 
books constitute Lucretia Hale’s claim to liter- 
ary recognition. The first Peterkin story was 
told to amuse the daughter of her friend Mrs. 
Lesley, and the first publication of the earlier 
stories was in Our Young Folks. The inven- 
tion of the Lady from Philadelphia, whose com- 
mon sense settled all the problems arising from 
other people’s stupidity, appealed to the satir- 
ical vein in both children and adults. In 1867 
Lucretia went with her sister Susan to Egypt, 
where her brother Charles was consul-general 
of the United States. Their stay lasted for some 
months and included a horseback journey in 
Palestine. Two years after her return to the 
United States, Lucretia settled in Boston and 
became interested in public affairs concerning 
women. She taught for a time in a correspond- 
ence school, conducted private classes in his- 
tory, and served as one of the first women mem- 
bers of the Boston School Committee. She 
wished to live in a social settlement house, but 
because of her brother Edward’s opposition to 
this idea, she made her home in a small apart- 
ment, filled with books and pictures. During 
her last years she became blind and her mind 
was impaired. She died in Boston and was 
buried from the South Congregational Church. 

[Who's Who in America, 1899-1900; Ellen Day 
Hale, “Lucretia Peabody Hale,” the Bookman, June 
1925; Letters of Susan Hale (1919)1 ed. by Caroline 
P. Atkinson; obituary in the Boston Transcript, June 
12, 1900; information from Miss Ellen Day Hale, 
Washington, D. C.] S G B 

HALE, NATHAN (June 6, 1755-Sept. 22, 
1776), hanged by the British, long known as 
the “Martyr Spy” of the Revolutionary War, 
and now revered as the ideal youthful hero of 
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the Republic, was born in Coventry, among the family and friends, and for wholesome, manly 
hills of Tolland County, Conn. His father, exercise and sports, all entered into with re- 
Richard, a descendant of Robert Hale who set- freshing zest. On Jan. i, 1776, he was pro- 
tied in Cambridge, Mass., in 1632, was a sub- moted to a captaincy. When Boston was evac- 
stantial farmer and untiring patriot; his moth- uated in March the colonial army was moved to 
er, Elizabeth Strong, belonged to a family con- New York. Hale arrived there on Apr. 30, and 
spicuous for devotion to public affairs. In their before the middle of May, assisted by “sailors 
family of twelve children there were nine sons, and skippers” of his company, he executed the 
six of whom took part in the Revolution. As a feat of cutting out a sloop loaded with supplies 
boy, Nathan doubtless helped with the chores from under the guns of the British man-of-war 
on his father's large farm, but he had time Asia. His natural leadership, resourcefulness, 
for fishing, swimming, and wrestling. He was and devotion led Lieut.-Col. Thomas Knowlton 
prepared for college by the village minister, to select him as one of the captains of the “Knowl- 

Rev. Joseph Huntington, an excellent classical ton Rangers.” 

scholar, noted for wit and urbanity, from whom When “in the darkest hour of the Revolution” 
Hale may have acquired some of his engaging Washington deemed it imperative to secure in- 
manners and his interest in the heroes of an- formation about the strength and designs of the 
tiquity. In 1769 he entered Yale. During his enemy, he turned to Knowlton, who called upon 
course he became one of the most prominent his captains for a volunteer. At first no one re- 
members of Linonia, a secret fraternity devoted sponded but at the second call Hale offered him- 
to “incitement of literary exertion,” the library self for the dangerous enterprise. When an inti- 
of which, if he did not found, he organized. He mate friend, Capt. William Hull, sought to dis- 
was an omnivorous reader of books of all kinds, suade him, he replied: “I wish to be useful, and 
but was noted for his physical prowess no less every kind of service, necessary to the public 
than for his literary and oratorical powers. The good, becomes honorable by being necessary.” 
marks of a prodigious broad jump which he Intending to assume the role of school-master 
made on the New Haven Green were long pre- and taking his college diploma as his creden- 
served. tials, he left the camp on Harlem Heights about 

After his graduation in 1773 he visited his Sept. 12 and proceeded in a roundabout way to 
uncle, Maj. Samuel Hale, preceptor of a Latin Long Island. Having accomplished his mission. 
School in Portsmouth, N. H., where he doubt- he returned to New York and had almost reached 
less met his cousin Samuel, later an incorrigible his own picket lines, when, on the night of Sept. 
Tory and General Howe’s Deputy Commission- 21, he was apprehended as a spy and taken before 
er of Prisoners. From October 1773 to March General Howe, whose headquarters were then in 
1774 he taught school in East Haddam, Conn. ; the Beekman mansion. That he was betrayed by 
and from March 1774 to July i, 1775, in New his Tory cousin, Samuel, was the belief of the 
London. He won all hearts in both places and times and of his family. Sketches and other val- 
was a successful teacher. His amazing athletic uable military information having been found on 
feats gave him great prestige among men and his person, “he at once declared his name, his 
his handsome person and engaging manner rank in the American Army, and his object in 
made him popular with the ladies. An out- coming within the British lines.” Howe, with- 
standing event of his life in New London was out the form of a trial, gave orders for his exe- 
a speech in behalf of liberty and independence cution the next day. While preparations for 
which he made at the town meeting summoned the hanging were being made on the morning of 
on receipt of the news of the battle of Lexing- Sunday, Sept. 22, he was permitted the hospital- 
ton. Both his impassioned utterance and his ity of the tent of Capt. John Montresor, chief en- 
“noble demeanor” deeply impressed the gather- gineer of the British forces in America, whose 
ing. professional interest, since he was accustomed 

He received a lieutenancy at the hands of the to make such sketches as were found on Hale, 
General Assembly of Connecticut July i, 1775, led him to befriend the prisoner. Here Hale 
and after two months’ recruiting he was at with great calmness wrote two letters, one to his 
Cambridge with the Continental Army, partic- brother Enoch, and one to Col. Knowlton, who, 
ipating in the siege of Boston. His activities unknown to his subordinate, had been killed 
are reflected in his diary and letters, which re- shortly before. He then went forth to the gal- 
veal an alert, serious young officer, keenly in- lows where, it seems clear, he made a “spirited 
terested in everything going on, but with time and sensible speech,” of which the memorable 
for social intercourse, for correspondence with words, reminiscent of a similar utterance in Ad- 
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dison's Cato, “I only regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country/’ were the conclusion. 
His friend and comrade, Lieut. Elisha Bostwick, 
describes Hale as “a little above the common 
stature in height, his shoulders of moderate 
breadth, his limbs straight & very plump ; regu- 
lar features — very fair skin — blue eyes — flaxen 
or very light hair which was always kept short — 
his eyebrows a shade darker than his hair & his 
voice rather sharp or piercing— his bodily agil- 
ity was remarkable. I have seen him follow a 
football & kick it over the tops of the trees in 
the Bowery at New York (an exercise he was 
fond of) — his mental powers seemed to be above 
the common sort — his mind of a sedate and sober 
cast & he was undoubtedly pious; for it was re- 
marked that when any of the soldiers of his com- 
pany were sick he always visited them & usually 
prayed for & with them in their sickness.” 

Coventry, Conn.; Hale Papers and 
Hales piary, Conn. Hist. Soc., Hartford; Conn. Ar- 
^lyes in State Library, Hartford; Linonia Minutes, 
Yale Univ. Library ; U. S. Pension Bureau, Rev. War: 
Survivors File No. 10,376, Elisha Bostwick; I. W 
Stuart, Life of Captain Nathan Hale (1856); H. P. 
Johnston, Nathan Hale 1776, Diog. and Memorials 
(1914); E. E. Hale, Nathan Hale (1881); Stephen 
Hempstead, “Capture and Execution of Capt. Hale in 
\7y(>f' Mo. Republican, Jan. 18, 1827; F. B. Dexter, 
Blog. Sketches Grads. Yale Coll., vol. Ill (1903); M. 
H. Campbell, Revolutionary Services and Civil Life 
of General William Hull (1848) ; Frederick Mackenzie, 
Diary of Frederick Mackenzie (2 vols., 1930.)] 

G.D.S. 

HALE, NATHAN (Aug. 16, 1784-Feb. 8, 
^863), journalist, born in Westhampton, Mass., 
was of English ancestry, a descendant of Robert 
Hale who settled in Charlestown, Mass., in 1632, 
and the son of Rev. Enoch and Octavia (Throop) 
Hale. Nathan Hale [<7.^.], who was hanged as a 
^py by the British, was his uncle. After receiv- 
ing his early education from his father, he en- 
tered Williams College, from which he received 
the degree of A.B. in 1804. For a short time he 
studied law in Troy, N. Y., and then went to 
Phillips Exeter Academy, N. H., where he 
taught mathematics until 1810, in which year he 
received the degree of A.M. from Dartmouth. 
Returning to his native state, he completed his 
law studies in Boston and was admitted to the 
Suffolk bar in 1810. In 1814 he abandoned the 
legal profession and began his long career in 
journalism. After a brief editorship of the Bos- 
ton Weekly Messenger, in the spring of 1814 he 
purchased the Boston Daily Advertiser, the first 
daily newspaper to be established in that city 
which he edited until 1854, when he retired from 
Its active control. To him a newspaper was the 
means for swaying public opinion as well as 
tor recording events. He applied this belief 
however, only to the world of government, busi- 


ness, and political affairs, for he long excluded 
from his paper news and opinions of books, art, 
plays, and music. For many years he was a par- 
ticipant in politics and public affairs, taking 
sides upon all the great questions of the day, in 
city, state, and nation. He was one of the first 
American editors to introduce editorial articles 
as a regular feature, and a file of the Advertiser 
reflects his own political opinions and his atti- 
tude towards all the great problems that con- 
tributed to the making of history during nearly 
fifty years. When it is said that the Advertiser 
was first Federalist, then Whig, and finally Re- 
publican, that it opposed the Alissouri Compro- 
mise of 1820, and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 
1854, it will be seen that Hale supported those 
parties in their successive incarnations and op- 
posed all measures seeking to extend slavery or 
to establish it more firmly. His interest in all 
the leading local movements of his time was no 
less than his interest in national affairs. He was 
a member of the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1820 to 1822 inclusive, of the 
Senate from 1829 to 1830, and of two constitu- 
tional conventions. As acting chairman of the 
Massachusetts Board of Internal Improvements, 
he was an early advocate of the establishment 
and extension of railroads in New England, and 
he became the first president of the Boston & 
Worcester Railroad when it was organized in 
July 1831, holding that position until June 1849. 
His services as a railroad organizer give him 
high place in the history of American transpor- 
tation. He was a leading spirit in other public 
enterprises, and among his contributions to the 
betterment of Boston was his work as chairman 
of the commission that established the Boston 
water system. His interests seem to have been 
widespread and in the forwarding of them all 
his newspaper was a powerful factor. 

From time to time, moreover, he engaged in 
other journalistic undertakings. In 1815, as a 
member of the Anthology Club, he helped to 
found the North American Review] he was also 
one of the founders of the Christian Examiner, 
which first appeared in January 1824, and from 
1840 to 1846 he published and edited the Month- 
ly Chronicle. His series of stereotype maps of 
New England became a standard geographical 
authority, and were reprinted from time to time 
with the necessary additions and revisions. He 
also published the Journal of Debates and Pro- 
ceedings in the Convention of Delegates Chosen 
to Reznse the Constitution of Massachusetts 
(1821), and many pamphlets on railroads, ca- 
nals, and other practical schemes for public im- 
provements. In 1816 he married Sarah Preston 
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Everett, daughter of Judge Oliver Everett, and 
sister of Edward Everett [g.z/.]. Their children 
were Lucretia Peabody, Charles, Edward Ever- 
ett [gg.^^], Nathan, a journalist, and Susan, an 
artist. He was a member of the Brattle Square 
Church and a deacon there for many years. 

[Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the U. S. from 
1690 to 1872 (1873); Justin Winsor, The Memorial 
Hist, of Boston (4 vols., 1881-83) ; S. A. Allibone, 
Critical Diet, of Eng. Literature (1859) ; S. K. Loth- 
rop, “Memoir of Hon. Nathan Hale, LL.D.,” Proc. 
Mass. Hist. Soc., XVIII (1881), 270-79/, Calvin Dur- 
fee, Williams Biog. Annals (1871), obituary in Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, Feb. 9, 1863.] E. F. E. 

HALE. PHILIP LESLIE (May 21, 1865- 

Feb. 2, 1931), figure painter, critic, teacher, 
born in Boston, Mass., was the son of Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale [g.z^.] and Emily Baldwin 
(Perkins) Hale. He attended the Roxbury Lat- 
in School, then, after passing the entrance ex- 
aminations for Harvard, decided upon the ca- 
reer of a painter. To this end he prepared him- 
self by a course of study at the school of the Bos- 
ton Art Museum, at the Art Students' League 
of New York, at the Julian Academy, and at the 

ficole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. On his return 
from France he took a studio in Boston and ac- 
cepted an appointment as one of the teachers in 
the school of the Museum of Fine Arts, a position 
which he held for over thirty years with con- 
spicuous success. He also served for several 
seasons as a teacher in the schools of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, His work as a figure painter 
received recognition in a steadily increasing de- 
gree after 1900, and is shown by the awards and 
honors conferred on him at Buffalo, 1901, St. 
Louis, 1904, Buenos Aires, 1910, Chicago, 1914, 
New York, 1916, and Philadelphia, 1916, 1919. 
In 1915 he was a member of the international art 
jury at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco. Of the many exhibitions held in 
Boston, those at the Guild of Boston Artists in 
1916 and 1919 were most noteworthy. To the 
first of these exhibitions the Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington, lent the “Girl with Muff,” which 
took the Harris medal at the Art Institute of 
Chicago in 1914. *‘The Madonna of the Porce- 
lain Tub" was also among the outstanding works 
shown. The exhibition of 1919 contained a 
group of uncommonly fine drawings in sanguine, 
silver-point, and pastel. The silver-points, espe- 
cially, were remarkable for their distinction and 
delicacy. 

On June ii, 1902, Hale married Lilian C. 
Westcott of Hartford, Conn. She became a tal- 
ented artist. In 1913 he published Jan Vermeer 
of Delft, a study of a painter for whose work 
he entertained an ardent admiration. It was an 
original and valuable contribution to the litera- 
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ture of art, as well as a competent study of the 
little master's methods and qualities. It is writ- 
ten with gusto in a personal style which is ex- 
cellent for its clearness and freedom from cant 
At various periods Hale acted as art critic for 
the Boston press, but his heart was not in the 
work, and he did not take it very seriously. He 
was unmerciful in dealing with mediocrity, and 
his sarcasms were stinging. Yet the many young 
men and women who were his pupils unite in 
testifying to his personal interest and helpful- 
ness as a teacher. He died at the Baker Memo- 
rial Hospital, Boston, in his sixty-sixth year, 
leaving his widow and a daughter. 

[Who's Who in America, 1930-31 : Am. Art Annual, 
1929; Bull, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Apr. 1931 ; 
obituaries in the Boston newspapers of Feb. 3, 1931 ; 
Boston Herald and Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen, 
Feb. 4, 1931-] W.H.D. 

HALE, ROBERT S AFFORD (Sept. 24, 1822- 

Dec. 14, 1881), lawyer, congressman, was born 
in Chelsea, Vt., the son of Harry and Lucinda 
(Eddy) Hale, and a descendant in the seventh 
generation of Thomas Hale who removed from 
Watton, England, to Newbury, Mass., about 
1637. He was graduated from the University 
of Vermont in 1842 and taught in the academy at 
Montpelier before returning to Chelsea to begin 
the study of law. He completed his studies in 
the office of Augustus C. Hand in Elizabeth- 
town, N. Y., where he established his law prac- 
tice and his home. He married Lovina Sibley 
Stone, daughter of Capt. Jeremiah Stone of 
Elizabethtown. Upon his admission to practice, 
in Albany, in January 1847, he entered into a 
partnership with Orlando Kellogg which con- 
tinued until his election as county judge and 
surrogate of Essex County in the fall of 1856. 
After eight years on the bench he engaged in 
private practice until May 20, 1880, when ill 
health necessitated his retirement. His practice 
extended throughout northern New York, where 
his native ability, erudition, eloquence, and cour- 
age gave him distinguished rank in his profes- 
sion. His scholarly tastes and the breadth of 
his culture led to his choice as a regent of the 
University of the State of New York, Mar. 29, 
1859, and he served actively with that body dur- 
ing the remaining twenty-two years of his life. 

In i860 Hale was a presidential elector, cast- 
ing his vote for Abraham Lincoln. In 1865 he 
was elected to fill a vacancy in Congress and 
served in the turbulent second session of the 
Thirty-ninth Congress. Three years later he 
was appointed special counsel of the Treasury 
Department before the United States court of 
claims in the matter of claims for captured and 
abandoned cotton. In 1870 he was defeated at 
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the polls for the New York court of appeals, in 
an election which went against his party, but 
shortly afterward he was called to Washington 
for the most distinguished service of his career, 
that as agent and counsel of the United States 
before the American-British Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, 1871-73. His full report indicates that the 
British claims amounted to about $96,000,000; 
that the sole responsibility for the United States 
briefs in these 478 claims rested upon him, and 
that the awards to the British claimants by the 
Commission against the United States amounted 
to only about two per cent, of the claims present- 
ed. His last service in Washington was as rep- 
resentative in the Forty-third Congress (1873- 
7 S)t after which he returned to his home. He 
was the first president of the village of Eliza- 
bethtown in 187s and in 1876 one of the commis- 
sioners of the state topographical survey. 

[Robert Safford Hale, Geneal. of Descendants of 
1 nos. Hale of Watton, Eng., and of Newbury, Mass. 
(posthumously published, 1889); Ann. Report of the 
^fOents of the Vniv. of the State of N. Y. (1883) ; 
U. S. Dept, of State, Papers Relating to the Treaty of 
Wellington, vol. VI (1874); N. Y. Times, Dec. 15, 

A.S.M. 

hale, SARAH JOSEPHA BUELL (Oct. 

24, 1788-Apr, 30, 1879), author, editor, mother 
of Horatio Emmons Hale was born in 

Newport, N. H., on a farm belonging to her 
great-grandfather, Daniel Buell, one of the pro- 
prietors of that settlement. She was the daugh- 
ter of Capt. Gordon Buell, Revolutionary soldier, 
and his wife, Martha Whittlesey, who had left 
their native Connecticut soon after the close of 
the Revolution to establish a home in a newly 
settled region of New Hampshire. In this rural 
community she lived a quiet domestic life for 
forty years before she began the work that was 
to make her name a household word in America. 

She received her early education largely from 
her mother to whose teaching she attributed her 
love for books and her faith in the capacity of 
women. By an older brother, a student at Dart- 
mouth, she was instructed in Latin and philoso- 
phy. In October 1813 she married David Hale, 
a lawyer of Newport, with whom she continued 
ler education, writing with his encouragement 
occasional articles which she sent to the neigh- 
boring newspapers. When her husband died 
suddenly, in 1822, leaving her with scanty means 
to provide for their five children, she determined 
to try her hand seriously at authorship. She pub- 
ished a little volume of verse, The Genius of Ob- 
tyton (1823), and sent out numerous poems 
signed “Cornelia,” to local periodicals. In 1826 
one of them won a prize offered by the Boston 
spectator and Ladies' Album, and in the follow- 
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ing year her novel, Northwood, A Tale of New 
England, brought her to the attention of a wider 
audience. Attracted by this novel the Rev. John 
Lauris Blake offered Mrs. Hale the edi- 

torship of a monthly periodical for women about 
to be established in Boston. She accepted the 
offer, moved to Boston in 1828, and there, in the 
columns of the Ladies' Magazine, began her ac- 
tive life as writer and promoter of conservative 
reforms. 

Although twenty or more ephemeral period- 
icals for women had come and gone in America 
before this time, the Ladies' Magazine was the 
first publication of its kind to have any real sig- 
nificance. Mrs. Hale wrote at least half of every 
number herself, providing her readers with 
wholesome sketches of American life, poems, 
essays, and literary criticism of considerable dis- 
crimination. In every issue of the paper she 
urged her favorite reform, the better education 
of her own sex, and although she steadily refused 
to countenance the woman’s rights movement, 
she contended vigorously that women should be 

permitted to fill places of importance as teach- 
ers. 

^ While editing the Ladies' Magazine she in- 
itiated various benevolent and patriotic activi- 
ties in Boston, notably the Seaman’s Aid Society 
and women’s clubs for raising money to com- 
plete Bunker Hill monument. Meantime she 
published several volumes of prose and verse, 
among them a little book entitled Poems for Our 
Children (1830), containing the well-known 
“Mary’s Lamb.” When, late in her life, a con- 
troversy arose about the authorship of this poem, 
she instructed her son to declare that she had 

written every poem in the volume (Century, 
Alarch 1904). 

In 1837 Louis A. Godey [q.v.'] bought out the 
Ladies' Magazine and established Mrs. Hale as 
literary editor of the Lady's Book. She carried 
on her new duties from Boston for several years, 
but in 1841, her sons educated, she moved to 
Philadelphia and became completely identified 
with the new undertaking for the rest of her 
life. The happy alliance of Godey’s advertising 
ability with Mrs. Hale’s gentility, moral prin- 
ciples, and earnest devotion to culture made the 
Lady's Book the best known of all American 
periodicals for women. 

Mrs. Hale contributed freely to its columns 
but as time went on she devoted herself more 
particularly to the departments known as “Lit- 
erary Notices” and “Editors’ Table.” Here 
she guided the taste of thousands of women away 
from all indelicacy, and carried on decorous 
conversations with her readers setting forth the 
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duties and privileges of women. She believed 
that the members of her sex were God*s ap- 
pointed agents for morality in the world, but 
that they must accomplish their mission through 
moral influence and not by means of any direct 
responsibility in public affairs. She continued 
her campaign for education, urging that colleges 
of medicine and liberal arts be established for 
women, and that the teaching in such colleges 
be entrusted as largely as possible to women. 
Her articles on this last subject exercised con- 
siderable influence on the founder of Vassar 
College (Autobiography and Letters of Mat- 
thew Vassar, 1916). 

In addition to her work in the magazine Mrs. 
Hale edited letters, annuals, and anthologies of 
verse. Volumes of poetry and prose, giftbooks, 
cookbooks, and other treatises dealing with the 
home came regularly from her pen. Her most 
ambitious undertaking was Woman's Record, or 
Sketches of Distinguished Women (1853; 1869; 
1876), a volume in which she attempted to illus- 
trate, by means of over fifteen hundred biograph- 
ical sketches, the history of woman and her in- 
fluence on society and literature. In all she pub- 
lished thirty-six volumes. 

In December 1877 Mrs. Hale, then in her 
ninetieth year, wrote her final words in the 
Lady's Book and retired from her half-century 
of editorship. Two years later she died in Phila- 
delphia, serene in the consciousness that she had 
labored faithfully to elevate her country-women 
by providing for them in her periodical “a bea- 
con-light of refined taste, pure morals, and prac- 
tical wisdom.” 

[Sarah Josepha Hale published brief accounts of 
herself in the Ladies' Wreath (1837) ; Godey’s Lady's 
Book, Dec. 1850, Dec. 1^77 \ Woman’s Record (1853). 
Other sources of information are: G. R. Howell, 
Getteal. of Descendants of Thomas Hale (1889) ; Ed- 
mund Wheeler, The Hist, of Newport, N. H. (1879) ; 
New-Eng. Hist, and Geneal. Reg., July 1879; the 
Granite Monthly, Mar. 1880; obituaries, Boston Daily 
Advertiser; N. Y. Tribune, Public Ledger (Phila.j, 
May 2, 1879; portraits in Woman’s Record (by W. B. 
Chambers, engraved for Godey's Lady's Book in 
1850), and in the Am. Mag., Mar, 1910 (by T. B. 
Read), accompanying an article by Ida M. Tarbell on 
“The American Woman.”] B. M. S. 

HALE, WILLIAM BAYARD (Apr. 6, 1869- 

Apr. 10, 1924), clergyman, journalist, was born 
in Richmond, Ind. He was the son of William 
Hadley and Anna (Bunting) Hale and claimed 
relationship with the Hales most famous in 
American history. With an engaging presence 
and a promising forensic talent, he was educated 
for the ministry after studying at Boston Uni- 
versity and Harvard and, on ordination in 1893, 
was assigned as mission priest to the Church of 
Our Saviour, Middleboro, Mass. He attracted 
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attention early in his career as the author of An 
Address in Memory of the RL Rev. PhiUips 
Brooks, D.D. (1893), and as the contributor of 
radical magazine articles to the Arena and was 
called to speak in different cities. He went in 
for university-extension work, accountable for 
his address on *‘The Making of the American 
Constitution,” delivered before the summer 
meeting of university students at Oxford in 
1895, and in 1897 he published The New Obe- 
dience. In 1899 he became rector of St. Mary's 
at Ardmore, Pa., giving in the same year six lec- 
tures on “Great Novelists” for the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing. In 1900 he stumped the West for Bryan. 
Meanwhile parish preaching and family difficul- 
ties were grinding on the handsome young rec- 
tor's high-strung temperament. Feeling need of 
change, he turned to journalism and in quick suc- 
cession occupied positions with the Cosmopoli- 
tan, Current Literature, and the World, became 
managing editor of the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger for four years, and then served the Times in 
New York and as its Paris correspondent. But 
he did not divest himself of clerical orders until 
1909 when he joined the staff of the World's 
Work. 

While on the Times, Hale spent a week at 
Roosevelt's elbow in the White House describ- 
ing graphically the presidential routine in fea- 
ture stories, assembled in book form in 1908 un- 
der the title A Week in the White House with 
Theodore Roosevelt. His next exploit was an 
interview with Kaiser Wilhelm, sold to the Cen^ 
tury for $1,000, but suppressed. For nearly two 
hours the Kaiser walked the deck of the Hohen- 
zollern at Bergen with Hale, talking freely “about 
things American.” The Century's advance ad- 
vertisement, on the heels of the same ruler's trou- 
ble-breeding London interview, precipitated its 
withdrawal, “at the request of the author,” though 
the sheets were ready for binding (New York 
Times, Apr. ii, 1924). The whole edition was 
bought up, taken on a warship into the mid-At- 
lantic, and burned by German naval officers. Dur- 
ing the War, a proof of this “highly indiscreet” 
statement, said to have been confided to the Har- 
vard University library, disappeared, but the 
New York Tribune broadcast excerpts from a 
copy held out by an employee of the magazine. 

Through his association with Walter Hines 
Page on the World's Work, Hale was called upon 
to prepare an intimate biography of Woodrow 
Wilson for serial publication. As Woodrow 
Wilson: The Story of his Life (1912) it won 
warm approval and acceptance as the official 
campaign biography. Hale liked to refer to him- 
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self as Wilson’s biographer. The volume of Wil- 
son’s characteristic political addresses, entitled 
The New Freedom (1914), compiled and edited 
by Hale, includes an introduction by Wilson 
crediting the work to him in laudatory terms. 
The selection of Hale to go to Mexico as Presi- 
dent Wilson’s confidential agent, therefore, was 
not so wrapped in mystery as it seemed. His re- 
port, following a three months’ sojourn, undoubt- 
edly determined the refusal to recognize Huerta. 
Subsequently he visited the revolutionists in 
Northern Mexico and conferred with Carranza, 
after which the embargo on arms, which had 
placed them at disadvantage, was lifted. But by 
May 1914 Hale was no longer connected with 
the government, and the ardent attachment be- 
tween him and the President had cooled, to 
change in time to open enmity. Hale’s final blast 
of embitterment. The Story of a Style (1920), 
written, as the author explains, in 1919 but held 
back on account of the President's illness till the 
physicians reported recovery, and then published 
with slight revision '‘in the direction of restraint," 

acridly belittled and ridiculed Wilson’s literary 
ability. 

Hale’s sorry day began with his retention as 
adviser for the German propaganda in this coun- 
organized by Dr. Dernburg, at a salary of 
$15,000 a year to be paid him direct from Berlin. 
This employment was prompted, so it is averred 
{Saturday Evening Post, June 22, 1929, p. 12), 
by a mistaken belief that he held the key to the 
back door of the White House. In his new ca- 
pacity, he fulminated numerous special pleas for 
Germany and arguments against British activi- 
ties on the seas, often masked behind deceptive 
names, and headed a movement to stop all export 
of munitions. Charged with writing the Dern- 
burg speech justifying the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, he insisted that he had merely edited it. 
This brought widespread denunciation upon him. 
Before the entrance of the United States into the 

War, Hale’s service was transferred to the Hearst 

papers, at first as correspondent at Berlin, and 
later as a staff man in New York. In 1918, in- 
tercepted Bernstorff cables exposed his previous 
relations with the Germans. Pilloried by pitiless 
publicity, the storm broke upon him afresh. 
Clubs expelled him. Magazines and publishing 
houses closed to him. Biographical handbooks 
expunged his name. He had no recourse but to 
seek cover and for the rest of his life he remained 
m comparative seclusion, writing little, though 
his publication attacking Wilson's style was to 
have been part of a larger work. He died in Mu- 
nich. He had married, on June 27, 1899, Mabel 
Jolly, daughter of a wealthy Boston wool mer- 
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chant. The couple lived together scarcely six 
months and divorce ensued. On Oct. 5, 1909, he 
married, in London, Olga Unger, youngest 

daughter of Emil Unger, a New York banker. 

[Hale’s books; Who's Who in America, 1899-1900, 
1916—17; Whos Who in Pa. (1904); contemporary 
newspapers; R. E. Annin, Woodrow Wilson (1924); 
Count Bernstorff, My Three Years in America (1920) ; 
G. S. Viereck, Spreading Germs of Hate (1930) ; H. A. 
K. Harris, "William Bayard Hale und Woodrow Wil- 
son," Deutsche Rundscha^i, Oct. 1921 ; N, Y. Times 
Apr. II, 1924.] y ^ ' 

HALE, WILLIAM GARDNER(Feb,9, 1849- 

June 23, 1928), classical scholar, was born in 
Savannah, Ga., of New England parents, Wil- 
liam Bradford and Elizabeth (Jewett) Hale. 
His boyhood home was Peterboro, N. H., whence 
he went to Phillips Exeter Academy and to Har- 
vard, where he was graduated in 1870 and where 
he became a fellow, 1870-71, and then tutor until 
1880, with the exception of the year 187S-77, 
which was spent in study at Leipzig and Gottin- 
gen. In 1880 he succeeded Tracy Peck as pro- 
fessor of Latin in Cornell University. He was 
married on June 13, 1883, to Harriet Knowles 
Swinburne of Newport. R. I., by whom he had 
two sons and two daughters. 

The influence of such teachers as Goodwin, 
Lane, and Greenough directed his studies nat- 
urally toward the syntax of Greek and Latin. In 
Leipzig he sought the instruction of Georg Cur- 
tius; and in general from Germany he brought 
back the interests acquired by personal contact 
with the schools of Curtius and Schleicher. From 
the points of view thus early assumed he never 
departed, and in a paper of 1901 he reaffirms his 
conviction that comparative study is not a whit 
less important in syntax than in morphology 
(Harvard Studies, XII, 1901, no), to which he 
appends the significant note : "An obvious truth, 
the neglect of which by all but a few workers in 
the present generation will seem inexplicable to 
the coming one." For the purposes of creating 
an Indo-European comparative syntax this di- 
rection was deserving of all praise, but as a point 
of departure for determining and defining the ac- 
tual facts of Latin usage it has proved less fruit- 
ful than was hoped. There is in all of Hale’s 
work a much larger element of theory than now 
seems necessary, in the elaboration of which he 
was ingenious and subtle. It resulted in con- 
siderable innovations of nomenclature, which 
have been rather a hindrance than a help to the 
diffusion of his ideas. His general scheme of 
Latin syntax is presented in his Latin Grammar 
(with C. D. Buck, who handled the forms), an 
acute and independent treatment of the subject, 
but too delicate a mechanism to be operated by 
the casual teacher of Latin. To the training of 
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teachers and to the practical teaching of Latin 
Hale devoted much attention, not only in the 
preparation of his Latin Grammar and First Lat- 
in Book, but also in conducting a very successful 
teachers* training course, and by giving actual 
instruction in elementary Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago High School. He was skilful and 
stimulating in using a Socratic form of lecture 
in which, while himself teaching and directing, 
his students participated and enjoyed the sensa- 
tion of reaching conclusions by their own obser- 
vation. None of his works exercised so whole- 
some and practical an influence as his pamphlet 
on The Art of Reading Latin. Its purpose is to 
set forth the method he had devised of teaching 
students to read Latin at sight in the Latin order 
of words. Its value is to be estimated less by the 
originality of the idea than by the skill with 
which it was presented. In 1892 Hale accepted 
the position of head of the department of Latin 
in the new University of Chicago and there re- 
mained until his retirement in 1919, after which 
he made his residence at Stamford, Conn., where 
he died. Into the movement for the establish- 
ment of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome (now a part of the American Academy 
in Rome) Hale threw himself with great energy, 
and the success of the campaign was due in large 
measure to his efforts. He was the first director 
of the new foundation, and the School was opened 
under his leadership in the autumn of 1895. Dur- 
ing this year, in connection with the paleograph- 
ical work of his students, Hale discovered in the 
Vatican Library a manuscript of Catullus, long 
misplaced and thus effectually lost, which proved 
to be the starting point of much of the work of 
the remainder of his life. To this manuscript, 
which he christened R, he accorded a place side 
by side with the MSS. 0 (Oxford) and G 
(Paris) as a source for the reconstruction of the 
Verona archetype, from which our text of Catul- 
lus is derived. His discovery was variously re- 
ceived. Ellis, the English editor, accepted Hale's 
conclusions and embodied the results in his Ox- 
ford text. German editors have been more skep- 
tical and at best have suspended judgment until 
the complete description and publication of the 
manuscript should be available. This discovery 
led Hale to the ambitious plan of tracing the 
whole history of the text of Catullus, to which 
he believed that R furnished the key. To this 
large task he devoted much of the leisure of his 
later years, leaving the work unfinished at his 
death. 

He had wide acquaintance in America and was 
the recipient of many academic honors. To his 
opinions and the causes which he supported 
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weight was lent by the distinction of his per- 
sonality. Not only in literature but in music 
and art he possessed well-trained and discerning 
judgment. He was fond of outdoor life, of the 
woods, of boating and fishing (which he enjoyed 
at his summer home on Moosehead Lake), and 
at least up to the time of his retirement he played 
a strong game of tennis. He was tall and of fine 
physique, and up to the last year or two of his 
life his vigorous appearance belied his years. 

The more important of Hale's publications are : 
The Cum-Constructions (pt. I, 1887; pt. II, 
1888) ; The Art of Reading Latin (1887) ; three 
papers on “The Sequence of Tenses in Latin,” 
American Journal of Philology, 1886-88; “The 
Anticipatory Subjunctive, in Greek and Latin,” 
University of Chicago Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, vol. I (1895) ; “The Origin of Subjunc- 
tive and Optative Conditions in Greek and Latin,” 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. XII 
(1901); “A Century of Metaphysical Syntax,” 
Congress of Arts and Sciences (St. Louis, 1904, 
vol. Ill, 1906) ; A Latin Grammar, with C. D. 
Buck ( 1903) ; A First Latin Book ( 1907). Con- 
cerning MS. R of Catullus the first announce- 
ment was made in the Rendiconti della Reale 
Accademia dei Lined, Clause di Sdense Morali, 
Storiche e Filologiche (Rome), June 21, 1896, 
and in the Classical Review, June 1896. Of sev- 
eral later publications pertaining to it the most 
important are : “Der Codex Romanus des Catul- 
lus,” Hermes, XXXIV (1899), 133-144: “The 
Manuscripts of Catullus,” Classical Philology, III 
(1908), 233-256; “Stampini and Pascal on 
the Catullus Manuscripts,” Trayisactions of the 
American Philological Association, LIII ( 1922) , 
103-112. 

[Tenth Report of the Class of 1870 of Harvard Coll. 
(1920) ; fVho's Who in America, 1919-20 ; N. Y. Times, 
June 24, 1928; C. D. Buck, obituary, Classical Phi- 
lology, July 1928; G. L. Hendrickson, memoir, C/awiVa/ 
Jour., Dec. 1928. A portrait, by his daughter, Virginia 
Hale, hangs in the Classics Building of the University 
of Chicago.] Q L.H. 

HALL, ABRAHAM OAKEY (July 26, 1826- 

Oct. 7, 1898), lawyer, politician, journalist, au- 
thor, was born in Albany, N. Y., the son of Mor- 
gan James and Elsie Lansing (Oakey) Hall. His 
ancestry was for the most part English, his pa- 
ternal grandfather being a carpenter of Hamp- 
shire, England, who married a Welsh woman, 
emigrated to America, and settled in Albany. On 
the maternal side he claimed descent from Col. 
John Oakey, or Okey, as the name was then 
spelled, one of Oliver Cromwell's aides and a 
member of the group responsible for sending 
Charles I to his doom. With the restoration of 
the Stuarts in 1660, Colonel Oakey escaped to 
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Holland, where he died. His son Abraham, af- 
ter whom A. Oakey Hall was named, married a 
French woman by the name of D’Assigne, 

In 1829 when Hall was only three years of age 
his father, a New York City merchant associated 
with the firm of P. R. Starr, died of yellow fever. 
The mother managed by taking boarders to make 
a livelihood and to send her son to the public 
schools. At fourteen he entered the University 
of the City of New York where he paid his way 
in part by contributing to newspapers and doing 
odd jobs. An excellent student, he received the 
degree of B.A. in 1844 and that of M.A. three 
years later. Ambitious for power and fame, he 
chose the law for a profession and spent one 
term at the Harvard Law School, where by his 
brilliance he made a very good impression. Leav- 
ing Cambridge, apparently because of lack of 
funds, he entered the law office of Charles W. 
Sanford of New York City where he remained 
only a short time before going to New Orleans. 
Here he became a newspaper reporter, an activ- 
ity which he soon abandoned to continue his law 
studies in the office of Thomas and John Slidell. 
In 1849 he was admitted to the New Orleans bar, 
but two years later returned to New York and 
was given permission to practise in that state. In 
1853 he formed a partnership with Aaron J. Van- 
derpoel, a former classmate, which afterward 
became the firm of Brown, Hall, & Vanderpoel. 

Hall soon embarked on a political career which 
if not outstanding was at least notorious. He 
was appointed assistant district-attorney of New 
York County in 1851, and was district attorney 
from 1855 to 1858. Up to this time he had been 
successively a Whig, a Know-Nothing, and a 
Republican. In 1862 he was elected district at- 
^rney by a combination of Republicans and a 
Democratic faction headed by Fernando Wood, 
and served until 1868. It is asserted that during 
the last six years of his incumbency in this office 
le sent twelve thousand persons to prison and 
pigeon-holed more than ten thousand indictments 
against others. The noted trial of Mrs. Cunning- 
ham for the murder of Dr. Burdell during his 
district attorneyship served to bring him into 
prominence. Realizing that the dominant power 
in New York politics was Tammany Hall, he 
forsook his former associations and in 1864 be- 
came a member of that organization. In 1868 
lammany made him mayor to succeed John T. 
Hoffman who had been elevated to the governor- 
s ip of the state. During his four years as mayor 
he acted as the mountebank of the “Tweed ring,” 
covering up ugly facts and unpleasant details by 
means of a ready wit, clever speeches, and deb- 
onair manners. His catering to the Irish and 
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German voters won for him the title “Mayor 
Von O'Hall.” Accused in 1871 of being impli- 
cated with Tweed, he stoutly maintained his in- 
nocence and refused to resign as mayor. In- 
dicted and brought to trial in December 1872, he 
conducted his own defense and was acquitted. 

From 1879 to 1882 he was city editor of the 
New York World. He gave up this position to 
go to London where, at the request of his friend 
James Gordon Bennett the younger, he was for 
five years London representative of the New 
York Herald. During 1890-91 he served the 
New York Morning Journal in a similar capac- 
ity. While in London he was admitted to the 
English bar and practised in the English courts. 
In 1889 he sued James Bryce for libel because a 
chapter on the “Tweed ring” in the first edition 
of The American Commonwealth referred to 
Hall as one of the culprits. He demanded £10,000 
damages, but after pending nine years the case 
was dropped (American Law Review ^ May- 
June 1898). 

Hall was a lover of literature and something 
of an author. Among his best works were: The 
Manhattaner m New Orleans or Phases of 
^Trescent City'' Life (1851); Old Whitney's 
Christmas Trot (1857): Sketches of Travel 
(^859); Horace Greeley Decently Dissected 
(1862) ; The Congressman's Christmas Dreams 
and the Lobby Member's Happy New Year: A 
Holiday Sketch (1870) ; Ballads of Hans York 
(1880); and “History of the Tweed Ring” 
(1898, unpublished). He also aspired to be 
known as a playwright. The Crucible in which 
he himself played a part in 1878 represents his 
greatest claim to dramatic distinction. Loyolina, 
Brigadier General Fortunio and His Seven Gift- 
ed Aides-de-Camp (1864), Humpty Diimpty, 
Fernande, and Let Me Kiss Him for His Mother 
were among his lesser productions. 

Hall craved social distinction, and despite early 
poverty and almost insuperable obstacles he 
achieved it. Fearless, level-headed, meticulous 
in speech and dress, he gained the title “Elegant 
Oakey.” He was a director of the Manhattan 
Club, 1868-71 : president of the Lotus Club, 
1870-73, and a member of many other societies. 
He was married twice : first, to Katharine Lou- 
ise, daughter of Joseph N. Barnes, by whom he 
had six children ; and second, in 1896, to the 
widow of Capt. John J. Clifton of Scranton, Pa. 
He was reared in the Presbyterian faith, later 
became a Swedenborgian, and in 1898, with his 
wife, was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church. He died in New York City. 

[Hall’s own writings may be profitably supplemented 
by A Scrapbook of Qippings Relating to the Career of 
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A. Oakey Hall” (14 vols., 1857), in N. Y. Pub. Lib.; 
James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (1888), 
yol. Ill ; John Bigelow, Life of Samuel J. Tilden 
(1895) ; Elmer Davis, Hist, of the N. Y. Times (igzi) ; 
Gustavus Meyers, The Hist, of Tammany Hall (ind 
ed.| 1917) ; M. R. Werner, Tammany Hall (1928) and 
article in New Republic, May 27, 1931 ; J. G. Wilson, 
The Memorial Hist, of the City of N. Y., vol. Ill 
(1893); C. F. Wingate, “An Episode in Municipal 
Government," in North Am. Rei»., Oct. 1874, Jan., July 
1875 ; Every Saturday (Boston), Oct. 21, 1871 ; H. L. 
Clinton, Celebrated Trials (1897) ; obituary notices and 
editorials in the leading N. Y. papers under date of Oct. 
8, 1898, especially the very fair estimate in the N. Y, 
Times.-] H.J.C. 

HALL, ARETHUSA (Oct. 13, 1802-May 24, 
1891), educator, author, was the seventh of nine 
children of Aaron Hall and his second wife, 
Sarah Richardson. Her father, after teaching 
school in various towns in Worcester County, 
had settled as a farmer in Norwich (now Hunt- 
ington), Mass., where Arethusa was born. From 
the time she was nine, she was brought up by 
her half-sister Apphia, the wife of Sylvester 
Judd of Westhampton. In 1822 she moved with 
the Judd family to Northampton, and the follow- 
ing year attended Westfield Academy, but for 
the most part she conducted her own education, 
reading and studying with her brother-in-law 
who was editor of the Hampshire Gazette, and 
becoming a woman of considerable breadth of 
culture for the times. In 1826 she was made 
teacher of one of the early academies which ante- 
dated the rise of the American high school, at 
Greenland, N, H., and between 1827 and 1828 
she took charge of the “female department” at 
Haverhill Academy. Injuries received in 1831 
during a carriage journey on a rough road made 
her a partial invalid for some twelve years. Dur- 
ing this time she taught for short periods in a 
number of schools for girls here and there in 
New England, in 1839 becoming associated for 
some months with her second cousin, Dr. Sam- 
uel Read Hall [q.v.], who in 1823 had founded 
the first normal school in America at Concord, 
Vt, and was then opening his Teachers' Semi- 
nary in the little town of Plymouth, N. H. Dr. 
Hall was a progressive educational theorist as 
well as an experienced teacher, and cooperation 
with him widened Miss Hall's horizon. She was 
called in 1849 to the faculty of the Brooklyn Fe- 
male Academy, forerunner of the Packer Insti- 
tute. Two years later she joined Prof. Alonzo 
Gray in founding another notable school for 
girls, the Brooklyn Heights Seminary. In this 
school, which included primary, junior, and se- 
nior departments, she took the seniors under 
her especial care, giving what she herself later 
thought to be pioneer courses in the history of 
English literature and the history of art. She 
remained assistant principal until Prof. Gray's 
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death in i860. Not long afterward, failing health 
compelled her to give up teaching, and she re- 
tired upon the little competence she had accu- 
mulated. From 1873 to 1890 she passed a part 
of every winter in the Cambridge home of Fran- 
cis Ellingwood Abbot [g.z/.]. Beloved and re- 
vered by her friends and pupils, she died at the 
Judd homestead in Northampton in her eighty- 
ninth year. 

During periods of leisure from teaching she 
found time to prepare several thoughtful works, 
all somewhat tinged with the stilted religious ex- 
pression of her day. The first of these was a 
translation, Thoughts of Blaise Pascal (1846); 
the second, A Manual of Morals (1849), was a 
book of ethics for children, seeking to impart in- 
struction in “right conformity to the nature of 
things.” While at Brooklyn she prepared The 
Literary Reader (1850), and Life and Character 
of the Rev. Sylvester Judd (1854)1 ^ biography 
of her favorite nephew. Her Memorabilia of 
Sylvester Judd, Sr. (1882) was privately print- 
ed in Northampton. In 1875-76 at the request 
of F. E. Abbot, she wrote her autobiography, 

[Arethusa Hall: A Memorial (priv. printed, 1892), 
ed. by F. E. Abbot, contains Miss Hall’s autobiography ; 
D. B. Hall, The Halls of New England (1883), 391, 
444-48, contains some genealogical material collected 
by herself. The date of her death has been verified by 
the City Clerk, Northampton, Mass.] M.B H 

HALL, ARTHUR CR A WSH A Y ALLIS- 

TON (Apr. 12, 1847-Feb. 26, 1930), bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born at 
Binfield, Berkshire, England, the son of Maj. 
William Thomas Hall, a retired officer of the 
British army, and Louisa Astley (Alliston) Hall. 
He was educated at Brighton (I^ollege and Christ 
Church, Oxford, receiving the degree of B.A. in 
1869 and that of M.A. in 1872. Although trained 
in the evangelical school of the Church of Eng- 
land, he came at Oxford under the influence of 
the Tractarians, especially the Rev. Henry Parry 
Liddon and the Rev. Richard M. Benson. The 
latter had been instrumental in 1866 in founding 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, a revival 
of the monastic life. Its location at Cowley, near 
Oxford, led to its members being known as the 
Cowley Fathers. Young Hall entered the Or- 
der as a lay brother after taking his degree. He 
was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Oxford, 
Dec. 18, 1870, and advanced to the priesthood on 
St. Thomas Day, 1871. For two years longer he 
remained in training at Cowley. In 1874 he 
was sent to the American branch of the Society 
and became assistant priest at the Church of the 
Advent, Boston, Mass., where he remained until 
1882, when the Order transferred its headquar- 
ters to the Church of St. John the Evangelist in 
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Bowdoin Street. Father Hall was early recog- 
nized as a preacher of great power ; he exercised 
a wide influence in the community, and was fre- 
quently called to conduct parochial missions and 
retreats and to give sermons and addresses, in 
other parts of the United States and Canada. 
His tall and striking figure in its monk's habit, 
his deep and powerful voice, and his fiery ear- 
nestness in the pulpit made a profound impres- 
sion on his hearers. His sermons were charac- 
terized by lucid thought and intensely practical 
counsel. In 1889 he was elected by the Diocese 
of ]\Iassachusetts as a deputy to the General Con- 
vention of the Church and was also made a 
member of its standing committee. His action 
in 1891 in supporting the election of Phillips 
Brooks as bishop of Massachusetts was disap- 
proved by the superior of his Order and he was 
recalled to England. 

His seventeen years in New England had won 
him many friends, who regretted keenly the fact 
that he had been withdrawn from the American 
Church. When the death of Bishop W. H. Bis- 
sell left a vacancy in the episcopate in the Dio- 
cese of Vermont, Father Hall was put forward 
as a candidate and was elected bishop at a spe- 
cial convention in August 1893. He submitted 
to the Order of which he was a member the 
question as to whether he could be released from 
his vow of obedience to accept the election, and 
in a General Chapter it was voted that this be 
done. He therefore accepted the election, and 
was consecrated in St. Paul's Church, Burling- 
ton, Vt., Feb. 2, 1894. His episcopate was marked 
by energetic and faithful pastoral care and nota- 
ble growth throughout the diocese. He early 
took a leading place in the House of Bishops and 
was a member of many important committees 
and commissions, including those for the revi- 
sion of the lectionary and the prayer book, in 
the work of which he took a prominent part. He 
served for many years on the committee on con- 
stitution and canons of which he was at first sec- 
retary and later chairman. His reputation as a 
canonist was very high and his advice was sought 
by bishops from all parts of the country, while 
his intimate knowledge of the spiritual life led to 
his being sought as director and confessor by 
large numbers of people both within and without 
his diocese. He was active in the cause of 
Christian unity and served as a member of the 
Commission on the World Conference on Faith 
and Order by which the Lausanne meeting of 
1927 was effected. His literary and scholarly 
achievements were recognized by several uni- 
versities. He was a voluminous writer, some 
ot his books attaining a wide popularity. His 
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principal works were : Meditations on the Creed 
(i88i), which ran into many editions; Christ’s 
Temptation and Ours (1896), the Baldwin Lec- 
tures, Ann Arbor, Mich.; The Use of Holy 
Scripture in the Worship of the Church (1903), 
the Bishop Paddock Lectures, General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; The Christian 
Doctrine of Prayer ( 1904), the Bohlen Lectures, 
Philadelphia; The Relations of Faith and Life 

Bedell Lectures, Kenyon College, 
Ohio. His work on Confirmation (1900), in the 
Oxford Library of Practical Theology is con- 
sidered an authority on the subject. His volume 
of retreat addresses on The Virgin Mother 
(1894), is a deeply spiritual study of the char- 
acter of Saint Mary. He also contributed a vol- 
ume, The Doctrine of the Church (1909), to the 
Sewanee Theological Library. He died in Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

[Stowers Clerical Directory (1929); The Living 
Church, Mar. 15, 1930; The Mountain Echo (Burling- 
ton, Vt.), .Apr. 1930; The Cowley Evangelist, June 
1930 : Burlington Free Press and Times. Feb. 27. 1010 : 
Who's Who in America, 1928-29.] ' G L R * 

HALL, ASAPH (Oct. 15, 1829-Nov. 22, 1907), 
astronomer, was descended through a long line 
of New England Halls from John Hall, “of New 
Haven and Wallingford,” who came to America 
in 1632 or 1633, took part in the Pequot War in 
1637, settled in New Haven, Conn., about 1640, 
and moved to Wallingford some thirty years 
later, Asaph's father, also named Asaph, inher- 
ited a large estate when he was nineteen. He at- 
tempted to become a merchant but with finan- 
cially disastrous results, then established a clock- 
factory at Hart Hollow, in Goshen, Conn., and 
used to load up his wagon with clocks and travel 
as far south as Georgia selling the clocks and 
finally the horse and wagon. He married Han- 
nah C. Palmer, daughter of Robert Palmer, and 
of their six children Asaph was the oldest. The 
family lived on a farm in Goshen on the bleak 
slope of Ivy Mountain. Asaph attended the dis- 
trict school. When he was thirteen his father 
died on one of the clock-selling trips. All the 
property was heavily encumbered with mort- 
gages, His mother started a cheese-factory, the 
boy helping as best he could, but the income was 
inadequate, and at sixteen Asaph was appren- 
ticed to a carpenter for three years. Later, as a 
journeyman, he had won a reputation as a skil- 
ful house builder. 

His father had accumulated a good many 
books and these he read eagerly. He early de- 
veloped the tendency to go to original sources 
for his information. When he became interested 
in a subject it was his practice to make a list 
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of all the titles that he could find of works dealing 
with it. Later he referred to textbooks as “in- 
tellectual pap, suitable only for babes.” During 
one winter he attended the Norfolk academy, 
studying algebra and six books of Euclid. After 
he became twenty-one he began to lay up money 
out of his wages of a dollar and a half a day 
for a college education. In 1854, with his sav- 
ings of three hundred dollars, attracted by a 
newspaper advertisement, he went to Central 
College at McGrawville, N. Y. He found some 
books in the library he wanted to read, learned 
some mathematics and a little French and Latin, 
and kept the college buildings in repair. The 
most important result of his year and a half at 
this institution was his engagement to Chloe 
Angeline Stickney of Rodman, N. Y., a fellow 
student. They were married at Elkhorn, Wis., 
Mar. 31, 1856, and went immediately to Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where Hall entered the sophomore 
class in the University. Professor Briiniiow was 
much impressed with the young man’s quickness 
in grasping the principles of astronomical ob- 
servation and during the remaining three months 
of the year gave him special attention. For one 
reason or another, however, he left college and 
took charge of the school at Shalersville, Ohio. 
Then he went to Thomaston, Conn., to resume 
the practice of his trade as carpenter, but, in pur- 
suance of his ambition to become an astronomer, 
after a few months there went on to Cambridge 
and took a position in the Harvard observatory 
at three dollars a week. In 1858 in connection 
with a survey in the West, he observed twenty- 
three moon culminations at a dollar apiece and 
made computations for farmers’ almanacs which 
brought in a few dollars. An acquaintance as- 
sured him he would starve if he persisted in fol- 
lowing astronomy. In 1859 his salary was raised 
to four hundred dollars, however, and he began 
to send papers, chiefly on the orbits of comets 
and asteroids, to the journals. In 1862 he went 
to Washington as aide in the Naval Observa- 
tory and in the following year, on the resigna- 
tion of Professor Hesse, succeeded to the post of 
professor of mathematics there. 

Hall’s scientific predilections were peculiarly 
in line with the work of a national observatory. 
Other astronomers had announced discoveries 
which had turned out to be nothing but “sub- 
jectivities,” and of these he had a wholesome 
dread. He was an enthusiastic and accurate ob- 
server and a keen and accurate mathematician 
and computer. During his many years at the 
telescope he made constant use of the microm- 
eter, determining the positions of planets, satel- 
lites, asteroids, comets, and stars. His most 
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spectacular observation was his discovery of the 
two satellites of Mars. All textbooks stated that 
Mars had no satellites, but after a careful search, 
on Aug. II, 1877, Hall found a faint star near 
Mars which on Aug. 16 he proved to be a satel- 
lite (Deimos). The next day, Aug. 17, he saw 
the other (Phobos) also and on Aug. 17 and 18 
established its character. With him observation 
was followed by elaborate and careful discussion 
and the resulting improvement of accepted val- 
ues. Among his five hundred published papers 
are masterly investigations of the orbits of the 
various satellites, the mass of Mars, the pertur- 
bations of the planets, the advance of Mercury’s 
perihelion, the parallax of the sun, the distances 
of Alpha Lyrae and sixty-one Cygni, the mass of 
Saturn’s rings, the orbits of double stars, and 
the solution of the many problems in mathematics 
which these investigations brought up. 

After his retirement from the Naval Observa- 
tory in 1891 and the death of his wife in 1892, 
he bought a piece of land with a house in Goshen. 
In 1896 he accepted an invitation to give in- 
struction at Harvard in celestial mechanics, but 
he returned to “Gunstock,” as he called his place, 
for his vacations. In 1901 he was married a 
second time, to Mary B. Gauthier. His publica- 
tions continued until September 1906, fourteen 
months before his death, which occurred at the 
home of his son Angelo at Annapolis, Md. The 
eldest of his four sons, Asaph, carried on his 
work at the Naval Observatory, 

[Memoir by G. W. Hill in Nat. Acad, Sci. Biog. 
Memoirs, vol. VI (1909); D. B. Hall, The Halls of 
New England (1883); Pop. Astron., Feb. 1908; Sci- 
ence, Dec. 13, 1907; Astronomische Nachrichlen, FeL 
1908, p. 127; Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), Nov. 
24 , 1907 ^} R.S.D. 

HALL, BAYNARD RUSH (Jan. 28, 1798- 

Jan. 23, 1863), Presbyterian clergyman, educa- 
tor, author, a descendant of Richard Hall, who 
received grants of land in Maryland in 1663, 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa. His parents were 
Dr. John Hall, a surgeon on the staff of General 
Washington, and Elizabeth Ann Baynard. He 
was left an orphan at the age of three. By means 
of a small legacy from a maternal uncle, and by 
his own toil as a printer, young Hall obtained a 
liberal education. He graduated from Union 
College in 1820 and from Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1823. In 1821 he was married in 
Danville, Ky., to a Miss Young, to whom he had 
been engaged since he was sixteen and whose 
family had moved from Philadelphia to Ken- 
tucky on account of financial losses. In 1823 the 
Halls turned to the west from Philadelphia to 
join Mrs. Hall's mother and brother, who were 
living on the edge of the “New Purchase,” a 
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tract of land south and east of the Wabash River 
obtained by treaty with the Indians in i8i8. 

In 1820 the Indiana legislature created a state 
seminary, situated at Bloomington. This was 
opened to students in May 1824, and Hall be- 
came its first principal at a salary of $250 a year. 
When this seminary received a college charter 
in 1828 Hall was elected professor of ancient 
languages, which position he held until 1831. 
He had been ordained as a Presbyterian minis- 
ter by the Salem Presbytery in Indiana in 1825. 
Together with two fellow ministers, George 
Rush and Isaac Reed, Hall helped to organize, 
in Reed's cabin, the Wabash Presbytery. Reed, 
an early Presbyterian missionary in Indiana, 
had married a sister of Mrs. Hall in Kentucky, 
and it was largely through Reed's influence that 
Hall came to Indiana, with a view to his being 
on the ground" when the new seminary should 
open. Hall preached for the Bloomington Pres- 
byterian church from 1826 to 1830, and in Octo- 
ber 1826 at Vincennes he helped to organize the 
Synod of Indiana. 


Hall’s pioneer experiences gave him the sub- 
ject of his book. The New Purchase; or^ Seven 
and a Half Years in the Far West. It was pub- 
lished under his pen name, Robert Carlton, in 
1843, was republished in 1855, and in 1916 the 
Indiana centennial edition was brought out by 
the Princeton University Press. The work pic- 
tures varied aspects of frontier life, the roads, 
the modes of travel, the cabin homes and inns; 
the settler’s games, weddings, and ‘‘shivarees" ; 
the barbecues, rifle matches, log-rollings, stump 

speeches, the college exhibitions, and the court 
trials of the time. 


After Dr. Andrew Wylie came to Indian; 
the first president of the college in 1828, s. 
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fSources: The New Purrhe,,^ e i 

tobiographical ; Meredith Nichoutn'® r*; 


(1900) ; D. D. Banta, “Early Sketches of Ind. Uniy.” 
(MS., Ind. Univ. Lib.) ; J. P. Dunn, Ind. and Indianans, 
vol. II (1919), pp. 873-74 ; Md. //tVt. Mag., Sept. 1913; 
5 '. C. Hist, and Geneal. Mag., Jan. 1922; Union Univ. 
Centennial Cat. 1795-1895 (1895); E. A. and G. L. 
Duyckinck, Cyc. of Am. Lit. (ed. 1875), vol. II ; N. Y. 
Times, Jan. 27, 1863.] J.A.W. 

HALL, CHARLES CUTHBERT (Sept. 3, 
1852-Mar. 25, 1908), was born in New York 
City, the son of William Cooper and Jane Agnes 
(Boyd) Hall. A delicate lad, he received his 
early education from tutors. Graduating from 
Williams College at the early age of twenty, he 
spent two years of theological study at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City and, 
after a further year of study at the Presbyterian 
College in London and New College, Edinburgh, 
was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 
1875. Following a pastorate of two years at 
Newburgh, N. Y., he was called to the pastorate 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, a 
position which he occupied for twenty years. In 
1897 he became president of the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, of which in- 
stitution he was already a director. During the 
eleven years of his presidency he served also as 
professor of pastoral theology (1897-1904) and 
of homiletics (1904-08). On Aug. 21, 1877, he 
married Jeanie Stewart Boyd of New Windsor, 
N. Y., by whom he had three children. 

Pastor of one of the most important churches 
in Broc^lyn when only twenty-five, he soon came 
to occupy a large place in the religious life of 
that city. An interesting and effective preacher, 
he influenced men rather by the compelling force 
of his personality and the warmth of his reli- 
gious life than by the originality and profundity 
of his thought. The pastoral contacts formed 
through his ministry bore fruit in devotional 
books, of which the best-known is The Silver Cup 
(1909), a collection of children’s sermons. A 
lover of music and himself an organist of no 
mean ability, he edited, in cooperation with Sig- 
ismund Lasar, The Evangelical Hymnal (1880), 
Short of stature, meticulously neat in personal 
appearance, with a merry eye and personal 
charm, he had a rare gift of making friends. 

He came to the presidency of Union Seminary 
at the close of a period of controversy with the 
General Assembly, which had won freedom for 
the institution at the cost of the severing of many 
ties. His administration inaugurated a period 
of reconciliation in which, without the surrender 
of principle, the constructive aspects of the min- 
istry were emphasized. During his administra- 
tion the constituency of the seminary was broad- 
ened, its interdenominational character was re- 
defined, and plans for its removal from its old 
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site on Lenox Hill to the new site on Morning- 
side Heights were consummated. While he did 
not himself live to witness its removal, it was 
his wise policy and tactful administration which 
made it possible. 

Hall also rendered notable service on the for- 
eign field. Going to India in 1902-03 as Bar- 
rows Lecturer, he won many friends by his sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Eastern mind, 
revealed in his printed lectures Christian Belief 
Interpreted by Christian Experience (1905), 
Four years later, against the advice of his friends, 
yet under a strong sense of duty, he repeated 
this service, his lectures on the second trip being 
published under the title Christ and the Eastern 
Soul (1909). The strain proved too great, how- 
ever, and he came back a broken man, bearing 
the seed of a disease from which he never re- 
covered. Among his publications, in addition to 
the works already named, are the following : hito 
His Marvellous Light (1892), Does God Send 
Trouble? (1894), Qualifications for Ministerial 
Power (1895), The Gospel of the Divine Sacri- 
fice (1897), The Redeemed Life After Death 
(1905), The Universal Elements of the Chris- 
tian Religion ( 1905), ajtd Christ and the Human 
Race (1906). He also served as editor of the 

American edition of The Expositor. 

{Union Theol. Sent. Gen. Cat. i836-i9rS (1919) 
Who's Who in America, 1908-09; Outlook, Jan. 12, 
1907, Apr. 4. 1908; Presbyterian Apr. i. 1908; N. Y. 
Times, Mar. 26, 1908 ; correspondence with the family ; 
personal acquaintance.] W.A. B — n. 

HALL, CHARLES FRANCIS (1821-Nov. 8, 

1871), Arctic explorer, was born in Rochester, 
N. H. Of a restless nature, he emigrated west- 
ward and finally settled in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he was in turn blacksmith, journalist, sta- 
tioner, and engraver. He married and had chil- 
dren. Arctic explorations especially interested 
him, and he followed indefatigably the efforts 
of John Franklin to discover the Northwest 
Passage, and studied the reports of the many ex- 
peditions sent out to determine his fate. When 
England ceased to search, Hall endeavored to 
organize an American expedition, but was still 
unsuccessful when, in 1859, the fate of Frank- 
lin was discovered by McClintock in the voyage 
of the Fox. Hall then determined to solve per- 
sonally the fate of the retreating party under 
Crozier, believing that some of them must be yet 
living as castaways among the Eskimo. Util- 
izing an American whaler for transportation to 
Davis Strait, Hall was landed alone with a 
whaleboat and scant supplies in Frobisher Bay, 
on July 30, i860. From his base, Rescue Har- 
bor, 63* N., 65“ W., with Eskimo help, he ex- 
amined the coasts, Meta Incognita, discovered 


by Frobisher in 1575 and 1578. Obtaining many' 
relics of Frobisher's expeditions, he returned 
home in 1862, bringing with him Eskimos Joe 
and Hannah, invaluable and loyal aids. He had 
become an accurate observer, skilled in Eskimo 
speech, and an adept in all phases of Eskimo life. 

During the next two years he prepared for 
the press an account of his expedition, published 
in London as Life with the Esquimaux (2 vols., 
1864) and in New York as Arctic Researches, 
and Life among the Esquimaux (1865). Encour- 
aged by the success of his first venture, he deter- 
mined to visit King William Land, where Cro- 
zier's party was last seen, and secured the finan- 
cial support of Henry Grinnell \_q.v.^, who had 
previously helped finance the expeditions of 
Elisha Kent Kane and Isaac I. Hayes [gg.z/.]. In 
August 1864, with Joe and Hannah, Hall was 
landed at the north end of Hudson Bay with boat, 
tent, provisions, and instruments. His researches 
occupied five years and entailed sledge journeys 
of more than 3,000 miles. He found several 
skeletal remains, obtained from the natives many 
articles of the Franklin party, and secured in- 
formation from old Eskimos: one of Franklin's 
ships was said to have made the Northwest Pas- 
sage and stranded off O'Reilly Island, where na- 
tives visited it in 1849. It was said that in July 
1848 Crozier, with two sledges and forty men, 
retreated down the west coast of King William 
Land, en route to Repulse Bay (Nourse, post). 

Hall now planned a voyage to the North Pole, 
and his past success so impressed Congress that 
on July 9, 1870, an act was passed and on July 
12 approved by the president, appropriating 
$50,000 and authorizing the use of a naval vessel 
for the voyage. With his two Eskimos and a sci- 
entific staff, Hall sailed June 29, 1871, from New 
York, in the Polaris, equipped with supplies for 
two and a half years. From the Greenland ports 
were obtained dogs, furs, sleds, and other equip- 
ment, and the force was increased by Hans Hen- 
drik and his family. Ice conditions proved to be 
unusually favorable, and the Polaris steamed 
speedily northward through Kane Sea, Kennedy 
and Robeson channels, into the Arctic Ocean. 
She was there turned back by an impenetrable 
icepack, in 82° ii' N., 61° W., the most northerly 
point then reached by any vessel. This was 250 
miles north of the point reached by the Advance 
under Elisha Kent Kane [q.v.^. Turning south, 
the Polaris was anchored in an unique harbor, 
an open roadstead in 81“ 37' N., 62® W., shel- 
tered by an enormous berg, 650 x 450 x 300 feet 
in size. An observatory was built on land, while 
Hall made a sledge trip to Cape Brevoort, where 
he saw Grinnell Land to the west, extending 
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above 83® N. On his return he had a stroke of 
apoplexy and died, Nov. 8, 1871. With his death 
exploration practically ceased, and in 1872 the 
Polaris turned southward, to be caught in the 
ice-pack, damaged by storms, and beached near 
Littleton Island. The party divided during a 
violent gale, one part wintered in a house built 
from the ship, and were brought home by the 
whaler Ravenscraig, The remainder suffered the 
horrors of the ice-pack and after a drift of 1,300 
miles were rescued by the sealer Tigress off the 
coast of Labrador. (See Blake, post.) The geo- 
graphic results of the expedition were extensive 
and important. Kennedy Channel disclosed the 
way to the North Pole. Greenland and Grinnell 
Land were extended about three degrees of lati- 
tude northward. East of the Polaris anchorage 
were thousands of square miles of vegetation- 
covered land, far the largest ice-free area of 
Greenland. (See Davis, post.) With similar 
limited resources no man has surpassed Charles 
Francis Hall in arctic explorations. 

[J. E. Nourse, Narrative of the Second Polar Exbe- 
ditwnMade by Charles F. Hall (1879). being Senate 
Ex. Doc. No. 27, 45 Cong., 3 Sess. ; C. H. Davis, Nar- 
rative of the North Polar Expedition: U. S. Ship 
/ C/ior/ej Francis Hall Commanding 

( i «76) ; Emil Bessels. Die Amerikanische Nordpol Ex- 
pedition (1879) ; Arctic Experiences: Containing Capt. 
George E. TysoWs Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe 
G874), ed. by E. V. Blake; J. F. Brennan, A Biog. 
Cyc. and P^tr. Gallery of .. . Ohio (1879), p. 140; 
Cincinnati Times and Chronicle, May 10 1873 • Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, May 1 1 . 1 873 ; A^. F. Tribune, May 
*873 ] A 


HALL, CHARLES HENRY (Nov. 7, 1820 

Sept. 12, 1895), Protestant Episcopal clergymar 
was a Georgian by birth, his parents, Charle 
and Margaret (Reid) Hall, being residents o 
Augusta. He traced his descent from Hug] 
Hall a planter in Barbados. The latter’s son 
Hugh, who had been a prominent official then 
and was often in New England, died at Bos 
on m 1732 (see New-England Historical am 
Genealogical Register, July 1888, pp. 303-06) 

paries was educated in the North, preparing 
for college at Phillips Andover Academy, am 
>n 1842 graduating from Yale College. Whil. 
.n college he became an Episcopalian, and aftei 
completmg h.s course began to prepare for th< 
pn.stry. Without being a member of the theo. 
Ippl school, he studied Biblical literature ai 
Andover, Mass continuing his work at Hart- 
Old, Conn, and later at the General Theologica 
Seminary, New York. He was ordained deifcon 

N Y. In the spnng of 1845, having spent the 
previous winter in Augusta, he took charge ol 
St Johns Church, Huntington, Long I*=land 
and was ordained presbyter on Nov. 1^2, in St! 


James’ Church, Fair Haven, Conn. From East- 
er 1847 to the summer of 1848 he was rector of 
the Church of the Holy Innocents, West Point, 
N. Y., serving also as chaplain of the United 
States Military Academy. For the next eight 
years he was in charge of St. John’s Church, 
John’s Island, S. C. Having many slaves among 
his parishioners, he assiduously schooled him- 
self to preach with a simplicity and directness 
which would make the gospel clear to their un- 
derstanding, and was revered by them as a 
prophet. On Mar. 2, 1848, he married Annie 
Maria Cumming of Augusta, who died Nov. 2, 
1855, from the effects of an accident. 

The last thirty-nine years of his life were 
spent in Washington, where he was rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany (1856-69), and in 
Brooklyn, where he succeeded Dr. Abram N. 
Littlejohn [q.v.] at Holy Trinity, when the lat- 
ter became bishop of Long Island. Although a 
Southerner and a Democrat, he was a strong 
Unionist, and in Washington, preceding and 
during the Civil War, he ministered to a church 
divided in its sentiments with great tact and 
effectiveness. Jefferson Davis occupied a pew 
there until the secession, after which it was 
taken by Secretary Stanton. The church was 
used as a liospital during the war, and it was on 
one of Henry Ward Beecher’s visits to Brook- 
lyn soldiers in Washington that he became ac- 
quainted with Hall, and there began the long 
and intimate friendship between the two which 
resulted in Beecher’s request that this Episcopal 
rector should conduct his funeral service. On 
Sept. 10, i 857 » he married Lizzie, daughter of 
George C. Ames of Washington. 

In Brooklyn he soon became not only one of 
the most prominent clergymen but also one of 
the leading citizens. A man of athletic build 
and energy, at home everywhere, broad-minded, 
tolerant, and sympathetic, yet loyal to his own 
convictions, he was beloved and trusted. He 
was conspicuous in Masonic circles, served as 
chaplain of the 23rd Regiment, was civil service 
commissioner and park commissioner. As a rule 
he did not bring politics into the pulpit, but he 
did not hesitate to speak on civic and social re- 
forms. He was an active supporter of Grover 
Cleveland for president. In addition to his par- 
ish duties, he was chairman of the standing com- 
mittee of the diocese, chancellor of the cathedral 
and prominent in the councils of the Episcopal 
Church. Upon the younger clergy he had a 
great influence. Always an assiduous student 
of the Bible, he had published in 1857 Notes 
Practical and Expository, on the Gospels two 
volumes, which came into wide use. In ^True 
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Protestant Ritualism (1867), he made a virile 
attack on High Church tendencies as expressed 
in The Law of Ritualism by Bishop Hopkins 
[q.v.]. His volume of sermons, The Valley of 
the Shadow (1878), was criticized because of 
alleged unorthodox views on future punishment. 
With S. B. Whitely, he edited the Hymnal: 
According to the Use of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America 
(1872) ; and besides individual sermons and ad- 
dresses, he published Spina Christi, Miisings in 
Holy Week (1874), and The Church of the 
Household (1877). His death occurred in 
Brooklyn just before the completion of his sev- 
enty-fifth year. 

[The best sketch of Hall is in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
Sept. 13, 1895 ; see also : Biog. Record of the Class of 
1842 of Yale College (1878) ; Obit. Record Grads. Yale 
UniTA. iSgo-igoo (1900), p. 370; Churchman, Sept. 21, 
1895; Outlook, Sept. 21, 1895.] H.E. S. 

HALL, CHARLES MARTIN (Dec. 6, 1863- 

Dec. 27, 1914), chemist, manufacturer, descend- 
ed from John Hall who, coming from England 
some time before 1652, settled at Medford, Mass., 
about 1675, was born in Thompson, Geauga 
County, Ohio. His parents. Rev. Heman Basset 
Hall and Sophronia (Brooks) Hall, by moving 
to the village of Oberlin gave him the oppor- 
tunity of securing an education in Oberlin Col- 
lege. He proved himself an excellent student, 
perhaps taking life too seriously. In spite of 
his constant burial in books, however, he was 
well liked by his fellows of the class of 1885. 
Even before entering college he dreamed of great 
inventions that should benefit humanity, and his 
interest was early directed towards chemistry. 
“My first knowledge of chemistry was gained,” 
he once said, “from reading a book on chemistry 
which my father had studied in the forties. I 
still have the book, published in 1841. It is minus 
the cover and title-page so I do not know the au- 
thor.” At Oberlin it was his good fortune to 
come under the influence of Prof. F. F, Jewett, 
trained at Yale and at Gottingen, who was then 
in charge of the chemistry department of Ober- 
lin College. The lad attracted Jewett*s attention 
before he entered college, through his purchases 
of “a few cents worth of glass tubing or chemical 
laboratory test tubes.” When he was part way 
through the regular college course in chemistry, 
Jewett took him into his private laboratory to 
work, and discussed his problems with him. A 
remark of Jewett’s turned young Hall’s atten- 
tion toward aluminum, “Speaking to my stu- 
dents,” Jewett wrote later, “I said that if any- 
one should invent a process by which aluminum 
could be made on a commercial scale not only 
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would he be a benefactor to the world but he 
would also be able to lay up for himself a great 
fortune. Turning to a classmate, Charles Hall 
said, T'm going for that metal' ” 

At the age of twenty-two Hall discovered the 
only commercially successful process of making 
aluminum, succeeding where such giants as 
Wohler (who first isolated aluminum in 1827), 
Rose, Deville, and many others had struggled 
in vain. It was well known that aluminum could 


be electrolyzed from fused cryolite but the proc- 
ess was not practicable. Hall’s original contri- 
bution was the idea that aluminum oxide, dis- 
solved in melted cryolite, could be electrolyzed. 
An old clay crucible lined with carbon, heated 
by a plumber’s torch, was his first electric fur- 
nace, installed in the family woodshed. With 
carbon electrodes and current from his simple 
batteries he made his first famous globules of 
the metal. He had the usual troubles of the in- 
ventor. Two groups of financial backers delib- 


erated and declined to invest their funds. He 
spent a year (July 1887-JuIy 1888) with the 
Cowles Electric Smelting Company of Lockport, 
N. Y., but they gave up the option they had taken 
on his patent, which, applied for July 9, 1886, 
was not granted until Apr. 2, 1889. At length 
he secured the financial support of the Mellons 
and other investors and under the name of the 
Pittsburgh Reduction Company began to pro- 
duce fifty pounds of aluminum daily at Ken- 
sington, Pa., in November 1888. The Hall proc- 
ess quickly brought the price down to $1.00 
and in 1914 to eighteen cents per pound. This 
achievement made aluminum a common metal 
and brought it into general use. Since Hall was 
later unjustly accused of stealing the process 
(independently discovered by Heroult in France 
and patented there Apr. 23, 1886) from the 
Cowles Company, it is important to compare the 
dates of his service in that company with the 
proved date, Feb. 23, 1886, of his discovery. His 
originality was at last approved, Jan. 20, 1893, 
by a decision of Judge William Howard Taft 
in a suit to restrain infringement, brought by 
the Pittsburgh Reduction Company against the 
Cowles Electric Smelting and Aluminum Com- 
pany in the United States circuit court for the 
central district of Ohio (Decisions, post). 

In 1905 Hall was elected a trusteee of Oberlin. 
He believed thoroughly in the high ideals of his 
college and ultimately became its greatest bene- 
factor, bequeathing to it by his will one-third of 
his estate, a bequest that has grown with the 
passing years to a value conservatively estimated 
at fifteen million dollars. His devotion to his 
mother was shown by a special provision that 
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a great memorial building should be erected in 
her memory. His love of music was attested by 
his gift, jointly with F. N. Finney, of a magnifi- 
cent pipe organ for the chapel, and his love of 
art by a gift of his choicest rugs, paintings, and 
Chinese porcelains to the College art collection. 
In 1911 he received the Perkin medal in recog- 
nition of his services to the world. He never 
married. 

IDecisions of the Commissioner of Patents and of 
U. S. Courts m Patent Cases, 1894 (1895) ; Memorial 
Volume to Charles M. Hall (1915); D. B. Hall, The 
Halls of New England (1883) ; Jour, of Industrial and 
Engineering Chem., Mar. 1911 ; Rev. of Revs. June 
i9y. Apr. 1915; World's Work, Aug. 1914; School 
and Society, Jan. 23, 1915; N. V. Times, Dec. 28. 20. 

H.N.k 

HALL, DAVID (r7i4-Dec. 24, 1772), printer, 
bookseller, was a native of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where he learned the trade of printing. After 
his apprenticeship he went to London and found 
work in Watt’s printing office, in which William 
Strahan was employed as a journeyman. When 
Strahan established himself as a master printer. 
Hall seems to have been engaged to assist him[ 
for in 1743, when Benjamin Franklin wanted an 
experienced and reputable journeyman in his 
Philadelphia printing house, his friend Strahan, 
subsequently the King’s Printer, sent Hall to 
him. In writing to Strahan (Feb. 12, 1744), 
Franklin remarked that “Mr. Hall . . . gains 
ground daily in the esteem of all that know him. 

• . . He IS obliging, discreet, industrious and 
honest {Life of Benjamin Franklin, edited by 
John Bigelow, 1905, I, 375). When in 1748 
f ranklin became very busy with a multiplicity 
of interests and public affairs, he took Hall, who 
was his foreman, into partnership ; and from 
that time onward Hall carried on the printing 

ako"ri> Franklin & Hall and 

also effited and published Franklin’s Pcnnsyl- 

ama Gazette The firm continued until Feb. i, 
Janner'l' " 

he^ook Wy °‘ ^'^n 1766 

nevr.n who had been his jour- 

neyman, into partnership, and as Hall & Sellers 

he firm was continued until Hall’s death. Since 

minting If" printing, including the 

P mting of paper money for the Province of 

he no?/"*""*’ was lucrative. “Had 

he not been connected with Franklin,’’ remarks 

Thomas (History of Printing, I 246) ‘ffie 
m.ght have been a formidable riv^l to him 
the business of printing and bookselling. . 

Hall was well acquainted with the art of print- 

rafe industrious workman, of first 

ate abilities ; a prudent and impartial conductor 
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of the Gazette.” Franklin’s son William dis- 
liked Flail and wrote his father in 1766 that Hall 
was joining hands with the Proprietary party, 
characterizing him as “a mere snake in the 
grass” who possessed “no friendship for” Frank- 
lin (Bigelow's Franklin, I, 51 1). Franklin ex- 
pressed a different view in his Autobiography 
{Ibid., I, 291), speaking of Hall as “a very able, 
industrious, and honest partner,” and adding, 

He took off my hands all care of the printing- 
office, paying me punctually my share of the 
profits. This partnership continued eighteen 
years, successfully for us both.” It is significant 
that shortly after Hall’s arrival in Franklin’s 
shop, the volume which has been judged the 
finest piece of printing from Franklin’s press, 
Ciceros Cato Major, was published (1744), 
Franklin also enlarged his Poor Richard's Al- 
manac, after he had a partner, and other alma- 
nacs were printed by the firm of Franklin & 
Flail, with whom the use of rubrication on alma- 
nacs became frequent. Like his partner. Hall 
conducted a bookselling and stationery shop in 
connection with his printing business in Phila- 
delphia. He was married Jan. 7, 1748, to Mary 
Lacock. He died in Philadelphia, Dec. 24, 1772, 
and was buried in Christ Church graveyard. 

[Isaiah Thomas, Hist, of Printing in America (2nd 
ed., 2 vols 1874) : "Wm. McCulloch’s Additions to 
Thomas s H.st. of Printing/’ Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc , 
XXXI (19-21), 89-247 ; “Wm. Strahan to David Hall ” 
Booghers Repository, Apr. 1883 ; ^‘Correspondence be- 

- Campbell, The Collec- 

TpI 

J' J* 


HALL, DOMINICK AUGUSTIN (c. 1765- 

Dec. 19, 1820), federal judge in Louisiana, was 
a native of South Carolina, according to most 
accounts (although Gayarre says he was of 
English birth), and began his legal career in 
Charleston. In 1801 he was appointed by Pres- 
ident John Adams judge of the Fifth United 
States Circuit, then composed of the districts of 
North and South Carolina and Georgia, but he 
retired the following year upon the repeal of the 
Judiciary Act under which the appointment was 
made. By act of Congress, Mar. 26, 1804, which 
provided a temporary government for the newly 
acquired Louisiana territory, a district court 
having the powers of a United States circuit 
court, but consisting of a single judge, was es- 
tablished for the Territory of Orleans. Presi- 
dent Jefferson selected Hall as judge of this 
court, apparently because of his special quali- 
hcations, including his command of French and 
his knowledge of maritime jurisprudence. He 
arrived in New Orleans in the fall of 1804 and 

23 
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continued to perform the duties of the position 
until 1813, when, a state government having 
been formed, he was induced to give up his 
United States judgeship and accept an appoint- 
ment as a judge of the supreme court of Louisi- 
ana. Since he had long been accustomed to in- 
dividual modes of decision, he found his new 
position less congenial than the old, however, 
and since the vacancy caused by his resignation 
had not been filled, he applied for and received 
back his federal judgeship, which he held for 
the rest of his life. 

Hall’s relations with Gen. Andrew Jackson in 
New Orleans during the War of 1812 brought 
him into national prominence. Jackson had de- 
clared martial law, which was submitted to with 
Iktle objection so long as the enemy was upon 
the soil of the state. After the British had taken 
to their ships and newspapers printed accounts 
of peace, however, people and legislature clam- 
ored for the restoration of civil law and the dis- 
missal of the militia. Jackson’s refusal to com- 
ply with their demands or to relax his vigilance 
until he was officially informed of peace, in- 
volved him in a violent quarrel with people, leg- 
islature, governor, and judge. During the prog- 
ress of the controversy he arrested a member 
of the legislature, one Louaillier, for writing an 
objectionable letter. The request of the prison- 
er’s counsel for a writ of habeas corpus was re- 
fused by the state courts on the ground of no 
jurisdiction, whereupon the prisoner made his 
demand of Judge Hall, who willingly complied. 
Jackson, very angry, ordered the arrest of Hall. 
About this time a messenger arrived from Wash- 
ington with an important letter for Jackson and 
an order to postmasters to facilitate the progress 
of the bearer of news of peace. When the Gen- 
eral broke the seal he found that through an er- 
ror the wrong letter had been enclosed, and, in 
spite of the fact that the orders to postmasters 
made it evident that war was over, he would not 
relax his martial law. Louaillier, although not 
in the army or navy, was court-martialed, but 
acquitted. Jackson, however, set the sentence 
aside and retained him in prison. Realizing that 
it would be useless to try Judge Hall by court 
martial, Jackson sent him out of the city with 
orders not to return until peace was regularly 
announced or the enemy had departed from the 
coast. Official news of peace came next day, 
and the General immediately revoked martial 
law and freed his prisoners. The able, popular, 
but over-punctilious judge, returning to the city 
thirsting for revenge, summoned Jackson into 
court to show why he should not be held in con- 
tempt for refusal to recognize the court’s writ of 
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habeas corpus. The General was tried, convict- 
ed, and fined $1,000, which he paid at once. 
After this one notable episode of his career, 
Hall continued in the routine work of his office 
for some five years, until his death, which oc- 
curred in New Orleans. 

[A Charge Delivered to the Grand Jury of the United 
States, for the Louisiana District, at the July Term, 
1821, By John Dick, Esq,, Judge of the United States 
for That District (1821) ; J. S. Bassett, The Life of 
Andrew Jackson (1916), ch. XIII; letter on the Hall 
episode from Jackson to Amos Kendall, June 18, 1842, 
printed in Cincinnati Commercial, Feb, 5, 1879; S. C. 
Hist, and Gencal. Mag., Apr. 1909; Chas. Gayarre, 
Hist, of La. (3rd ed., 1885), vol. IV, ch. XII; Alcee 
Fortier, A Hist, of La. (1904), III, 17, 82, 156, 159; 
notice of Hall’s death in the minutes (MS.) of the U. S. 
District Court, Eastern District of Louisiana, V, 100, 
in New Orleans.] M. J.W. 

HALL, FITZEDWARD (Mar. 21, i82S-Feb. 
I, 1901), picturesque and unique figure in the 
field of philology, was born at Troy, N. Y., the 
eldest son of Daniel, a well-to-do lawyer, and 
Anjinette (Fitch) Hall, who represented distin- 
guished colonial families. Fitzedward’s pater- 
nal grandfather served as a naval officer in the 
Revolution and went from Cape Cod to Ver- 
mont, where he was judge of the supreme court, 
and died in 1809; he was a descendant of 
John Hall of Coventry, England, who came to 
Charlestown, Mass., in 1630 and settled at Yar- 
mouth some years later. On the mother’s side 
the boy was descended from Thomas Fitch 
[q.v.'], whose ancestor came to America in 1637. 
After preliminary schooling at Walpole, N. H., 
and in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(graduating in 1842), Fitzedward entered Har- 
vard College as a member of the famous class 
of 1846 (Child, Lane, and Norton were his class- 
mates) and eventually received from Harvard 
the degrees of A.M. and LL.D, (1895), though 
he missed his first Commencement because he 
had been sent by his father to India to find a 
brother who had run away to sea. This acci- 
dent determined Fitzedward s career, for, being 
wrecked in the Hugli River and detained at 
Calcutta, he remained there for three years, oc- 
cupying himself with teaching and newspaper 
work, and took up the study of the local dialects. 
Language, always his favorite study, now be- 
came his lifework. After drifting to Ghazipur, 
where he stayed about half a year, he settled 
down in Benares, Jan. 16, 1850, and was soon 
made instructor at the local Government Col- 
lege. Three years later he became professor of 
Anglo-Sanskrit in the same college and occu- 
pied this position till July 1855, when he was 
appointed inspector of public instruction for 
Ajmere-Merwara. Meantime, in 1854, at Del- 
hi, he had married Amy, the daughter of Lieut.- 
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Col. Arthur Shuldham. In December 1856 he 
was transferred as inspector of public instruc- 
tion to the Central Provinces, with headquarters 
at Saugor. The next year he helped personally 
to defend the fort there, during the Mutiny, and 
then took a vacation of eighteen months, visit- 
ing France, England, and his native country. 
On his way back to India, in i860, he received 
from Oxford the degree of D.C.L. In 1862 he 
left India permanently and became professor of 
Sanskrit, Hindustani, and Indian jurisprudence 


at King^s College, London. He was also libra- 
rian to the India Office and after 1864 acted as 
examiner for the Civil Service Commissioners, 
first in Hindustani and Hindi, and then, suc- 
ceeding Max Muller, in Sanskrit (1880), and 
a few years later in English. In 1869 he re- 
tired to Marlesford, not far from London, where 
he devoted himself for eight years to the com- 
pletion of a task begun some years before : the 
editing of Sir Horace Hayman Wilson's trans- 
lation of The Vishnu Purdnd (1864-77), with 
an enormous mass of new elucidatory material. 

Hall’s interest, even in boyhood and marked- 
ly so in college, had been centered on linguistic 
phenomena, though he had also studied mathe- 
matics and dipped into medicine. In India, from 
the first, he gave his whole life to philological 
studies and, while he kept up his collection of 
English idioms, devoted most of his time to work 
in Sanskrit, publishing in rapid succession over 
thirty volumes of translations, texts, and com- 
mentaries, at the rate of one or two a year, while 
performing the onerous duties of inspector of 
public instruction during part of this time. He 
was the first American to edit a Sanskrit text — 
two treatises on Vedanta philosophy, The Atma- 
^od/ia, with Its Commentary; also the Tattva- 
Bodha (1852). He discovered in 1859 new 
manuscripts of the Brihaddevata and Natyashas- 
tra (poetics), which he edited, and in the same 
year completed the publication of both the Sur- 
ya-Stddhanta (astronomy) and the famous ro- 
mance of Subandhu, Vdsavadattd. These were 
but the outstanding contributions made during 
h.s sixteen years in India. But his interest in 
India did not cease when he retired. Besides the 
^eat Vishnu Purdnd, he edited Ballantyne’s 
Hindu Grammar (1868). wrote Benares An- 
cient and Medieval (1868), and published a 
Hindu Reader (1870). This was but one side 
of his prodigious activity. He soon became as 
a writer on English philology no less authori- 
tatiye than he already was in the field of San- 

“a contributions as editor of 

the Oxford English Dictionary continued to the 
time of his death, when Dr. Murray recorded ii 


most appreciative terms how great a loss Eng- 
lish philology had thereby suffered. Hall also 
supplied Joseph Wright’s English Dialect Dic- 
tionary with some two thousand linguistic notes. 
He was an indefatigable contributor of critical 
linguistic notes and articles to many journals 
in England and America, notably the Academy, 
Spectator, Dial, and New York Nation, besides 
writing more elaborate theses and books on phil- 
ological topics, and editing for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society the works of William Lauder 
and Sir David Lyndesay (1864, et seq.). He 
was a caustic polemic, writer and easily domi- 
nated opponents both in Great Britain and 
America. His Recent Exemplifications of False 
Philology (1872) treated Richard Grant White 
with the same ruthlessness as that later em- 
ployed in Doctor Indoctiis (1880) to the dis- 
comfiture of Prof. John Nichol of Glasgow. 
Hall’s Modern English (1873), his philological 
articles, such as “On English Adjectives in 
-able” {Nation, Mar. 21, 1877), and a series of 
papers published in the American Journal of 
Philology (1881, et seq.) and in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes (1883, et seq.), besides the con- 
stant casual notes referred to above, united in 
making him in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century almost the supreme judge of English 
usage, one whose verdicts were never questioned 
with impunity. In the domain of Sanskrit, he 
wrote understandingly on philosophy, drama- 
turgy, and astronomy ; yet essentially he was 
neither a philosopher nor a scientist, but a col- 
lector of idioms, a critic of linguistic usage, a 
purist, and a grammarian. His style was too 
subject to his own criticism to be natural; it 
was self-conscious and pedantic. He was a bet- 
ter scholar than writer, though as a writer, if 
somewhat ungainly, he was trenchant and pow- 
erful, As an opponent in philological disputes 
he was aggressive and irritating: but he often 
seemed to be captious when he only asked for 
precision. His learning and industry were im- 
mense. He had a host of admirers, many warm 
friends, and some exasperated enemies. Till his 
death, when he was almost seventy-six, he re- 
mained physically and mentally active and if not 
engaged in writing spent much of his time rais- 
ing flowers and angling. Before he died he 
made over to Harvard University his large col- 
lection of Oriental books and manuscripts. 


•11 K iite and publications 

will be found in two articles written by a oersonal 
friend in the New York Nation, Mar. a"!. ! 8*^5 and 
Feb. 14. 1901. The fairest appraisement of him as a 
scholar and writer appeared m Mod. Lang. Notes, Mar. 
1901, p. 183, et seq. The Sanskrit texts edited by Hall 
prior to his retirement were published chiefly in the 
Calcutta Bibliotheca Indica. See also: D. B. Hall 
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The Halls of New England (1883): Joseph Foster, 
Oxontenses, vol. II (1888); the Athenaeum. 
rCD. 16, 1901 ; Harvard Quinquennial Cat. 16^6—101^ 

E.W.H. 

HALL, FLORENCE MARION HOWE 

(Aug. 25, 1845-Apr. 10, 1922), author, lecturer, 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Gridley and Julia 
(Ward) Howe [qq.v.^f was born in Boston, at 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, of which 
her father was the founder and director. She 
attended several private schools and studied at 
home with private tutors, some of them foreign 
refugees. Distinguished foreigners frequently 
visited the Howes and became part of the chil- 
dren's background. Florence and her brothers 
and sisters played about the earthworks above 
Boston Harbor, from which Washington's can- 
non had forced the British out of Boston. Their 
summers were passed first at Newport, where 
Longfellow and Dr. Howe rented a house to- 
gether, then at Lawton's Valley, R. I. During 
the Civil War, when the United States Naval 
Academy was at Newport, Lawton's Valley was 
the scene of many festivities. At this period 
Florence met David Prescott Hall, a lawyer, 
whom she married on Nov. 15, 1871. During 
the five years of her engagement she oc- 
cupied herself with charitable work in South 
Boston. 

The first six years of her married life were 
spent in New York City; then the Halls lived 
for fifteen years in a country home at Scotch 
Plains, N. J. Four children made expenses so 
heavy that Mrs. Hall began writing for news- 
papers and magazines. She was never success- 
ful in story writing but found a market for 
works of the essay type. Her published volumes 
include: Social Customs (1887); The Correct 
Thing in Good Society (1888) ; Little Lads and 
Lassies (1898); Laura Bridgman (1903), in 
collaboration with her sister Maud Howe El- 
liott; Flossy's Play-Days (1906) ; Social Usages 
at Washington (1906) ; A Handbook of Hospi- 
tality for Town and Country (1909); Boys, 
Girls and Manners (1913) ; Jtdia Ward Howe 
and the Woman Suffrage Movement (1913), 
selections from her mother's speeches and es- 
says, with an introduction ; Good Form for All 
Occasions (1914); Julia Ward Howe (1915), 
with her sisters Laura E. Richards and Maud 
Howe Elliott ; A-B-C of Correct Speech and the 
Art of Conversation (1916) ; The Story of the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic (1916) ; Memo- 
ries Grave and Gay (1918) ; Manners for Boys 
and Girls (1920). Her literary work involved 
considerable research on a small scale. Her 
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ten, with some humor and agreeable didacti- 
cism. 

In 1893 the Halls moved to Plainfield, N. J., 
and Mrs. Hall became active in club and suf- 
frage work, in connection with which she often 
lectured. She was at different times chairman 
of correspondence for New Jersey of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs, vice-presi- 
dent, director, and chairman of the department 
of education of the New Jersey State Federation 
of Women's Clubs, president of the New Jer- 
sey Woman Suffrage Association, president of 
the Plainfield Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
regent of the Plainfield Continental Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, leader 
m the Woman Suffrage party for the 12th As- 
sembly District of Manhattan, and president 
of the Newport County, R. L, Women's Repub- 
lican Club. In 1902 she made her first trip to 
Europe. After the death of her husband in 1907 
she made her home with her daughter in a 
studio apartment in Washington Square, New 
York, until the daughter’s marriage, after which 
she went to live with her youngest son at High 
Bridge, N. J., where she died. 

\Mem0rie5 Grave and Gay, mentioned above; Who's 
Who m America, 1922-23; Julia Ward Howe, Remi- 
mscences ; Letters and Journals of Samuel 

Gridley Howe (2 vols., 1906-09), ed. by Laura E. Rich- 
ards ; N. y. Tribune and N. Y. Times, Apr. ii, 1922; 
certain information from Samuel Prescott Hall, Esq., 
of Washington, D. C, a son of Mrs. Hall.] s G B 

HALL, GEORGE HENRY (Sept. 21, 1825- 

Feb. 17, 1913), painter, was the eldest child of 
Patten Hall of Manchester, N. H., and his wife, 
Parthenia Coburn of Dracut, Mass. He was a 
descendant of Thomas and Mary (Dickey) Hall, 
emigrants from the north of Ireland who set- 
tled in Londonderry, N. H., in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century. Patten Hall, a pros- 
perous lumber dealer, died in 1829 and shortly 
afterward his widow with her three children 
moved from Manchester to Boston (Dickey, 
post). There George Henry received his edu- 
cation in the public schools. He began to paint 
as early as 1842. His self-portrait, in the Brook- 
lyn Museum, is dated 1845 (letter, Jan. 25, 
1930, from Florence Sparks, Secretary of the 
Department of Fine Arts). In 184^47 his 
name first appeared in the Boston Directory, 
where he was listed as “artist, 23 Tremont Tem- 
ple.” He was then one of thirty-eight painters 
practising in Boston. In 1849 he went to Dus- 
seldorf for a year (Clement and Hutton, post), 
and spent some time thereafter at Paris and at 
Rome, where he may have painted “The Roman 
Wine Cart.” In the early fifties he returned to 
the United States and settled in New York. He 
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was elected an associate member of the National 
Academy of Design in 1853. His resignation in 
1855 was doubtless due to his again taking up 
residence abroad. In i860 he visited Spain 
where he painted scenes from Spanish rural 
life. In 1863 he was reelected an associate 
member of the Academy and in 1868 a full mem- 
ber. He became one of the most regular ex- 
hibitors at the Academy exhibitions, sending 
such canvases as ^‘Group of Spanish Children’^ 
(1868); 'Thursday Fair of Seville” (1869): 
“Young Lady of Seville and her Duenna” 
(1870). His mode was that of the episodical 
painting of the middle-nineteenth century. In 
pursuit of his favorite subjects he painted in 
Italy in 1872, in Egypt in 1875. A life-long 
bachelor, he was free to come and go; he lived 
abroad in the years 1888-91 and again in 1895, 
this being probably his last visit to Europe 
(letter from Grace W. Curran, librarian of the 
National Academy of Design). He exhibited at 
the National Academy almost continuously down 
to 1908 when his name appeared for the last 
time in an Academy catalogue. By his will, 
after the death of his chief beneficiary, $15,000 
of his estate was to go to Columbia University. 
At the Academy Centennial Exhibition in 1925* 
he was represented by one painting, a still-life! 
A popular and successful painter in his early 

years, he lived to see a vogue of newer methods 
and viewpoints in art. 


[Hall was one of six deceased members of "M 
tional Academy eulogized with brief c^arac er^zatVc 

der at President John W A^exm 

sv.**. s“'ors£,"s'„'^' 

F.W.C. 


HALL, GRANVILLE STANLEY (Fel: 

psychologist, philosop 
educator, was born in Ashfield, Mass., the 

of Granville Bascotn and Abigail (Beals) ] 

and a descendant of John Hall who came f 

England to Charlestown, Mass., in 1630 

later settled at Yarmouth. On the paternal 

IS ancestry could be traced to William Br 

childh^H°" "'"‘‘cnal, to John Alden. ' 
childhood environment was that of healthy cc 

ry life, which the boy enjoyed heartily, learr 

mLterhiYth him 

tnastering the rudiments of the manv tr- 

which the farmer of that day was compellei 


practise in order to eke out a livelihood. He was 
strong, sturdy, obstinate, and insatiably curious. 
The home surroundings were religious and intel- 
ligent. The mother was one of the early gradu- 
ates of the Albany Female Academy, and the 
father through education, travel, and reading 
was superior to his economic position. 

Stanley Hall, as he was called throughout life 
in his own family, went rapidly through the dis- 
trict schools, spent a brief period at the Ashfield 
Academy, and after a year at Williston Acad- 
emy, at Easthampton, entered Williams College 
in 1863. Here his fine presence and dominating 
personality almost immediately found recog- 
nition in spite of his extreme poverty. He as- 
sociated with Hamilton Wright Mabie and 
Francis Lynde Stetson [qq-vJ] and completed 
with credit if not with distinction the curriculum 
of the college but obtained the more important 
part of his education from a varied course of 
reading, mostly in literature and philosophy, 
which he undertook as a member of a literary 
club. Young Hall, while admiring the somewhat 
masterful methods of Mark Hopkins, did not 
fall under his spell but became an adherent of 
John Bascom [q.v.l, who represented a more 
progressive tendency in philosophy. 

His immediate family was profoundly reli- 
gious, and it was with the purpose of entering the 
ministry that Hall went to college. Evidently 
his inquisitive and skeptical tendency had al- 
ready shown itself, for when in his sophomore 
year, under the influence of a general college 
revival, he professed conversion, there was al- 
most ecstatic joy at home. His letters on this 
occasion, while graphic, are quite conventional, 
and it is plain that this experience did not mean 
any considerable change in his development. 
From this time on he led a Bible class in a 
neighboring manufacturing village and enrolled 
among those specifically preparing for the min- 
istry. Upon graduation in 1867 he entered 
Union Theological Seminary in New York, and 
taught in a girls’ private school to help pay his 
way. At the seminary he continued to show 
skeptical tendencies, and after a frank talk with 
Henry Ward Beecher he decided to leave the 
seminary and embarked for Germany. He ar- 
rived at Bonn in the summer of 1868 and spent 
more than two years learning German, studying 
German life, and coming into close contact with 
philosophical and theological leaders, more par- 
hcularly with Dorner, the theologian, and 
1 rendelenburg, the philosopher. He found the 
unconventionality of the students, the Gemuth- 

of the people, most congenial after the 
inhibited life of his childhood snd youth* 
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In 1871 he returned to New York heavily in 
debt, to find that young men trained in German 
philosophy were not wanted in American col- 
leges. After spending the next year completing 
his theological course and tutoring in the family 
of Jesse Seligman, he finally in 1872 secured a 
position in Antioch College. Here for four years 
he threw himself with great zest into his work, 
teaching literature and philosophy, delivering 
lectures, coaching plays, and preaching in Uni- 
tarian churches. He also cultivated close rela- 
tions with the young Hegelians, led by William 
T. Harris, at St Louis, Mo. The publication in 
1874 of Wilhelm Wundt’s Grundzuge der Phy- 
siologischen Psychologic aroused him to the pos- 
sibilities of psychology. He resigned his posi- 
tion at Antioch in 1876 and after two years as 
an English instructor at Harvard, at the end of 
which he took his Ph.D. degree, in 1878 he again 
sailed for Germany, this time confining himself 
largely to research with Helmholtz in physics, 
Ludwig in physiology, and Wundt in experi- 
mental psychology. 

Upon his return to America in 1880 there fol- 
lowed another period of disappointment and dis- 
couragement. After a few months, however, he 
was asked to give a course on pedagogy at Har- 
vard, which was a marked success. A little later 
there came an opening at the Johns Hopkins 
University. In 1882 Hall was given a special 
lectureship and granted a thousand dollars for 
the establishment of a psychological laboratory. 
In 1883 he was made professor of psychology 
and pedagogics. Although William James at 
Harvard had already organized laboratory work 
in psycho-physics, the new chair at Johns Hop- 
kins almost from the beginning took the lead in 
this field. Hall continued his researches in ex- 
perimental psychology and gathered about him 
a group of young men — James McKeen Cattell, 
John Dewey, Joseph Jastrow, Edmund Clark 
Sanford, and others — many of whom contributed 
to the development of the sciences in America. 
In 1887 he founded the American Journal of 
Psychology. Another achievement was the for- 
mation in 1891 of the American Psychological 
Association, of which Hall became the first 
president. 

Hall also engaged in educational writing and 
criticism. His first study, The Contents of Chil- 
drens Minds, was published in 1883. He fol- 
lowed it with two bibliographical contributions 
dealing with history and reading and attracted 
wide attention by an article on “The Moral and 
Religious Training of Children” in the Prince- 
ton Review for January 1882. By 1888 he had 
established himself as perhaps the foremost edu- 
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cational critic in the country, particularly in the 
field of secondary and higher education. It was 
this reputation that led to his selection as presi- 
dent of the new foundation established by Jonas 
Gilman Clark at Worcester, Mass. 

Clark’s original intention was to found an- 
other New England college, but Hall persuaded 
him to establish a very different type of insti- 
tution, a university devoted to scientific research 
along the lines embodied by Gilman in the Johns 
Hopkins, but modeled even more closely than 
that institution on the German type. 

After a year in Europe, Hall went to Worces- 
ter and opened the new institution on Oct. 2, 
1889. The original faculty of Clark University, 
while small, contained several men of genius. 
For a brief period the university was received 
with wide acclaim and accomplished work of a 
high order. Very soon, however, misunderstand- 
ings arose. The chief cause of the dissension, 
which almost wrecked the institution, was that 
Clark never told Hall or the board of trustees, to 
whom he made over the institution, the exact 
size of his fortune or his ultimate purposes con- 
cerning it. It was assumed that his wealth was 
comparable to that of Leland Stanford. Conse- 
quently all the early plans, discussions, and 
promises were on a scale which it was impossible 
to realize afterward. Clark, a business man ac- 
customed to autocratic control, interfered fre- 
quently with the details of administration on the 
material side, thus bringing himself into conflict 
with the faculty. The new president found him- 
self in a difficult situation, which was made 
worse by the attacks of the local paper on the 
supposed practice of vivisection in the biology 
department. The founder, instead of having the 
local support and approbation which he had 
counted upon, became a target for popular criti- 
cism. His enthusiasm cooled, and he was in- 
clined to blame the new president for the result- 
ing state of affairs and wished to return to his 
earlier ideal of a men’s college. The board of 
trustees, however, headed by George Frisbie 
Hoar, senior senator from Massachusetts, irri- 
tated by the founder’s lack of confidence in them, 
stood unanimously by the president. Conse- 
quently the annual allowance of money, which 
the founder had generously given in the first 
two years over and above the regular endow- 
ment fund, became smaller and smaller. The 
faculty grew discontented, and a crisis was pre- 
vented only by the intervention of William 
Rainey Harper who arranged in 1892 to 

take over the larger part of the staff for the new 
University of Chicago. 

From this date the university lived on the 
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interest of the endowment already given by the 
founder, which amounted to only $28,000 a year. 
The departments continued were mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology and 
education. After Clark's death on May 23, 1900, 
it was found that he had provided for the estab- 
lishment, with a separate president, of Clark 
College, and that his total estate was much small- 
er than had been surmised. The financial con- 
dition of the university was, however, much 
alleviated. The president continued to have the 
full support of the board of trustees and resigned 
his position in 1919 at the age of seventy-five. 

Hall was never regarded by his contempo- 
raries as an administrator. His chief interests 


were in other directions, yet in a trying situation 
he exhibited many of the qualities of a leader— 
always correct and courteous in his attitude 
toward the founder, silent as to the difficulties of 
the institution, and sure of his own policy. The 
members of the board of trustees alone under- 
stood the situation, and supported him from first 
to last unanimously. What he might have done 
if the foundation had realized its original scope 
one cannot say, but it is probable that he would 
have shown himself an educational administrator 
of a high order. 

During this same period of stress and strain 


Hall was devoting himself to the new chib 
study movement, which his papers previous] 
mentioned had inaugurated. Interest in this a; 
pect of psychology came to focus in a conferenc 
on experimental psychology in education at tl 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. Ha 
presided, delivered the opening address, an 
gathered together from all over the country tl; 
men who were interested in the new work. Fc 
the next fifteen years this child-study movemet 
was one of the two or three most prominer 
theoretical interests in teaching circles. Hall 
leadership was due largely to his wide and thoi 
ough training, to his ability as a public speake 
and to his indefatigable energy in answerin 
thousands of letters and in serving on innumei 
able committees. A new journal, the Pedagogia 
Seminary, which he founded in 1891, becair 
the organ of the movement. More and more tV 
advanced students who came to Clark specialize 
in this field. Popular interest was intense; s( 
cicties for the promotion of child-study were oi 
ganized in two or three states. Popular mag£ 
zines were filled with articles, many of thei 
sentimental, some of them silly, but a tribul 
none the less to the vital interest in the subjec 
His own interest culminated in the publict 
tion m 1904 of Adolescence, Its Psychology an 
Us Relation to Physiology, Anthropology, Sc 


ciology. Sex, Crime, Religion and Education. 
This large two-volume work, which contained 
digests of all the literature of the subject, was a 
vast collection of material in all stages of assimi- 
lation bound together by certain fundamental 
principles or points of view of the author. Por- 
tions of the work were suggestive and penetrat- 
ing; many passages had unusual literary power 
and appeal. Because of the size of the book and 
its special vocabulary (Hall had coined more 
than three hundred new words) the author had 
considerable difficulty in finding a publisher. 
However, when once published, more than 25,- 
000 copies were sold in America. Some of the 
more usable portions were republished in a small- 
er work entitled Youth; Its Education, Regimen 
and Hygiene ( 1906), which was largely used in 
colleges and normal schools. 

Beginning in 1893 Hall returned to the class- 
room as head of the department of psychology. 
For many years he lectured from six to eight 
hours a week on a wide range of subjects. 
Among them were the emotions, genetic psychol- 
ogy, abnormal psychology, adolescence, and edu- 
cational problems. He also covered the history of 
philosophy in a three-year cycle, in the first 
year’s work devoting his time largely to the 
Greeks. Much attention was given to Plato. His 
attitude toward medieval and much of modern 
philosophy was skeptical. Hall had little sympa- 
thy with the theory of knowledge, regarding it as 
a mere attempt to obfuscate knowledge. Of mod- 
ern philosophers he had the least sympathy with 
Hegel and the most with men like Comte and 
Spencer, although he was in no sense a disciple 
of either. He interpreted Schopenhauer sym- 
pathetically. As an academic lecturer he was 
uneven, many of the aspects of the subject with 
which he had slight sympathy being passed over 
inadequately. On the other hand, no lecturer 
could be clearer or more forceful or richer in 
suggestions in dealing with the topics which 
suited his own view of life. His great strength 
as an academic teacher came out in his seminar, 
which for years met every Monday evening dur- 
ing the academic term. As a popular lecturer to 
teachers' gatherings and at summer schools he 
was at his best ; free from unction, he carried his 
large mass of learning easily, frequently tanta- 
lizing his audience with allusions far beyond 
their comprehension but at the same time able 
in his summaries and conclusions to make the 
drift of his argument plain. 

The publication of Educational Problems (2 
vols., 1911) marks a definite return of his in- 
terest from education to psychology. Previous- 
ly he had shown a strong interest in the work of 
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Freud and Pavalov. As a phase of this renewed 
interest in psychology came his Founders of 
Modern Psychology (1912), in which the term 
psychology is interpreted generously. The think- 
ers dealt with are Zeller, Lotze, Fechner, Von 
Hartmann, Von Helmholtz, and Wundt. The 
discussion deals as much with philosophy as 
psychology. In 1917 came the publication of one 
of his great major interests in the two volumes 
on Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psychology, 
This work, published during the European War, 
never reached the popularity of some of his other 
books, but it aroused great discussion. Like the 
other volumes it is largely made up of digests 
and discussions of technical literature. Like them, 
however, it contains many suggestions embody- 
ing his fundamental point of view. Morale the 
Supreme Standard in Life and Conduct (1920), 
was the result of his interest in war activities; 
and his final contribution in this field, Senes- 
cence: The Last Half of Life (1922), is also an 
embodiment of his fundamental point of view, 
written in his way, but with a breadth and ele- 
vation characteristic of his old age. 

Retiring from the presidency of Clark Uni- 
versity in he devoted his time to several 

literary and scientific projects, maintained his 
connection with his old friends, and lectured oc- 
casionally. His chief works of this period were 
his Recreations of a Psychologist (1920) and 
his autobiography. Life and Confessions of a 
Psychologist (1923), a book of great interest, 
sometimes inaccurate on minor points, but in two 
chapters on psychology and education contain- 
ing excellent summaries of his own contribution 
and of his evaluation of the movements of his 
time. After his death it was discovered that he 
had accumulated a considerable fortune, a large 
part of which was left to establish a professor- 
ship of genetic psychology at Clark University. 

Hall was a man of strong physique and great 
energy. He frequently worked twelve or fourteen 
hours a day. He rejoiced in physical achieve- 
ment and mastered many forms of mechanical 
skill. He was fond of hill climbing. In the 
physical world as in the mental he had a strong 
bent toward exploration and experimentation. 
In both cases he combined boldness with New 
England caution. Frequently he would throw 
out startling suggestions, pointing toward the 
most revolutionary conclusions, but at the same 
time he almost invariably left a window open 
behind him through which he might escape from 
responsibility for the ideas expressed. He was 
married to Cornelia Fisher of Cincinnati in Sep- 
tember 1879 while in Germany. Two children 
were born to this marriage, Robert Granville 
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Hall and Julia Fisher Hall. Mrs. Hall died in 
1890, and in 1899 he married Florence E, Smith 
of Newton, Mass., who survived him. 

His original point of view is better described 
in a book by George E. Partridge, Genetic Phi- 
losophy of Education (1912), than in any work 
of his own. His place in the development of 
American psychology is much disputed. In edu- 
cation he made a profound impression on his 
own generation. Because of his personality and 
of his ideas he influenced the schools of the 
country more profoundly than any other think- 
ers except William Torrey Harris and John 
Dewey. His influence on education extended to 
foreign countries and at the present time is par- 
ticularly strong in England. 

[Hall left a great abundance of biographical ma- 
terial, including early essays, diaries, notes, and thou- 
sands of letters. A selection from these has been pre- 
pared for publication by H. D. Sheldon, See also : L. 
N. Wilson, G. Stanley Hall, A Sketch (1914); G. 
Stanley Hall Memorial Vol. (Clark Univ., 1925) ; E. 
L. Thorndike, Biog. Memoir of Granville Stanley Hall 
J846-1924 (1928); Lorine Pruette, G. Stanley Hall: 
A Biog. of a Mind (1926).] H. D. S. 

HALL, HAZEL (Feb. 7, 1886-May ii, 1924), 
poet, daughter of Montgomery (George and May 
Hoppin (Garland) Hall, was born in St. Paul, 
Minn. When she was a small child, however, 
her parents moved to Portland, Ore. At the age 
of twelve she lost the use of her legs, and the 
remainder of her comparatively short life was 
spent chiefly in a wheel-chair, her time occupied 
in sewing. Highly imaginative and emotional, 
she found expression in the writing of verse, 
none of which was published until she was thir- 
ty. Thereafter she was a frequent contributor 
to some of the leading periodicals of the country. 
For a group of needlework poems called “Repe- 
titions," published in May 1921, she received the 
Young Poet's Prize offered by Poetry. She died 
in Portland before completing her thirty-eighth 
year. 

Her poems are collected in three volumes. The 
first of these, Curtains, appeared in 1921 ; the 
second, Walkers, in 1923; and the last. Cry of 
Time, after her death, in 1928. The work of one 
shut in, they are necessarily narrow in range 
and predominantly subjective. “Brown window- 
sill," she writes, “you hold my all of skies," and 
of the walls of her home, “my days are bound 
within your hold." Curtaining her window with 
“filmy seeming," and giving free play to her im- 
agination as she plied her needle, she put into 
song her dreams and fancies. The footsteps of 
passersby, the linen she monogrammed for a 
bride, the bishop's cuff she pleated, enabling him 
to raise his hand in better prayer, were her 
themes. These, however, and nature, too, when 
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she turned to it, were essentially means by which 
she expressed the state of her own soul. With 
noticeable frequency, especially in Cry of Time, 
owing no doubt to physical causes, her subjects 
are frustration, neglect, grief, the sleep of for- 
getfulness, and death. She had a genuine, 
though not strong, lyrical gift, which raised her 
above the level of the mere versifier. The appeal 
of her poetry is in a song-like melody and in 
the moods that it portrays rather than in its 
thought. 

[Cry of Time contains an introduction with some 
biographical material by Louise T. Nicholl. See also 
Oregon Daily Journal and Morning Oregonion, both 
of Portland. May 12, 1924; Poetry, July 1924 -/Over- 
land Monthly, Aug. 1924; Bookman, Feb. 1929; Books 
{N. Y. Herald Tribune), Mar. 3, 1929. Certain infor- 
mation has been supplied by Miss Ruth Hall of Port- 
land, a sister of Hazel Hall.] H F <; 


HALL, HENRY BRYAN (Mar. ii, 1808- 

■Api** 25, 1884), engraver, portrait painter, was 
the head of a family of British-born engravers 
who came to the United States about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. He was born in Lon- 
don. Benjamin Smith, one of the engravers of 
Boydeli’s Shakespeare Gallery, taught him the 
use of the burin when the boy was articled to 
him at fourteen. Later Hall helped on plates 
after Sir Thomas Lawrence, under tutelage of 
the painter’s chosen engraver, Henry Meyer. 
His first employment after finishing his appren- 
ticeship was with H. T. Ryall, historical en- 
graver to the Crown, with whom he worked 
four years executing the portrait work in the 
Coronation of Queen Victoria,” from the 
crowded canvas by Sir George Hayter, Self- 
taught, possibly, by his close study of the por- 
trait canvases he engraved, he developed during 
his London career considerable ability as a por- 
trait painter. He had notable sitters, among 
them Napoleon HI. Later, in America, he paint- 
ed two brother artists, Thomas * Sully and 

Charles Loring Elliott. He also painted minia- 
tures on ivory. 

Hall married in England and lived in a series 
of dull London suburbs— Stepney Holloway, 
pmden Town— where several children were 
born to him. In 1850 he emigrated to America 
with his namesake, leaving the rest of the family 
to follow within the year. He came well-in- 
troduced, and on his arrival in New York had 
no difficulty in securing ample commissions for 
portrait engraving for various publishers. He 
had already taught his younger brother, George 
K. Hall (who followed him to America), to en- 
grave, and gradually initiated three of his sons 
and his daughter Alice into the art, in which 
they had some individual success. At the close 


of the Civil War, when the rage for likenesses 
of soldier heroes inaugurated, according to 
Weitenkampf {post, p. 102), a period of “rank 
commercialism,” Hall went into business with 
his sons, Henry Bryan Hall, Jr., Alfred Bryan 
Hall, and Charles B. Hall. The firm, known as 
H. B. Hall & Sons, had a large business in the 
engraving and publishing of portraits. After the 
death of the senior member in 1884, the firm 
was continued as H. B. Hall Sons and from 
1899 was carried on by Charles B. Hall alone. 

Hall devoted his personal skill largely to the 
engraving and etching of portraits of American 
historical personages. Revolutionary heroes, 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
many of which were private plates executed for 
such collectors as Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet 
of New York and Francis S. Hoffman of 
Philadelphia. Among his best plates were por- 
tiaits of Washington, of which he engraved not 
less than twelve, after Trumbull, Stuart, Sharp- 
less, and Peale. Baker cites his self-portrait, 
done in 1872, as a fine example of his ability as 
an etcher. He died after a paralytic stroke, in 
Morrisania, N. Y. His collection of prints and 
water colors, including many from his own 
hand, was sold in 1885. 


f ^^^oravers and Their Works 

^ ’ U. AI. StaulFer, Am. Engravers upon Copper 

and Steel \o\. I (.907); Frank Weitenkampf. Am 
Graphic Art (1912); Catalogue of the Library . . . 

W ' Anthony. . . . Also the Unique Coll, 

of Proof Engravings, Water-Colors, etc., of the Cele- 
brated Am. Engraver Henry B. Hall (1885) ; Calendar 

of MSS., etc.. Relating to Am. 

TT*^(; ^900), which lists many of 

Hall s etchings and engravings; N. Y. Times and N. 
Y. Tribune, Apr. 26 and 28, 1884. J M B H 


HALL, HILAND (July 20, 1795-Dec. 18, 
historian, jurist, and governor of Ver- 
mont, descended from John Hall, born in Kent, 
England, in 1584, who came to New England in 
1633 and some five or six years later settled in 
Hartford, Conn., was born at Bennington, Vt. 
He was the oldest of the seven children of Na- 
thaniel and Abigail (Hubbard) Hall. His youth 
was spent on his father’s farm in Bennington. 
He was educated in the common schools of the 
locality supplemented by one term in the acad- 
emy at Granville, N. Y., and by private study. 
He studied law, was admitted to the bar of Ben- 
nington County in December 1819, and settled 
down to the practice of his profession in his na- 
tive town. He was a representative of his town 
in the legislature in 1827, clerk of the county 
court in 1828, and state attorney for the county 
from 1829 to 1831. In January 1833 he was 
elected to fill a vacancy in Congress and served 
till Mar. 3, 1843. 
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In 1842 he declined to stand for reelection. 
During the next decade and a half he filled the 
offices of state bank commissioner, 1843-46, 
judge of the supreme court of Vermont, 1846- 
50, second comptroller of the treasury, 1850-51, 
and federal land commissioner for California, 

Up to this time he had been a member 
of the Whig party, but his anti-slavery principles 
led him in the middle fifties to identify himself 
with the rising Republican party. He was a 
member of the Vermont delegation to the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1856, and was 
nominated as the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor in 1858. He was elected by a substantial 
majority, and reelected for a second term in 
1859. At the expiration of his second term as 
governor he retired from public life, except for 
a brief service as a member of the famous Peace 
Convention held on the eve of the Civil War. 

Notwithstanding the numerous offices he held, 
Hall is best known as a historian of his native 
state. From his early youth history and biog- 
raphy were his favorite studies, and he made the 
early history of Vermont his special field. In 
1859 he became president of the Vermont His- 
torical Society and held the office for six years. 
Later as chairman of the committee on printing 
and publication he brought about the publica- 
tion of the first two volumes of the society’s 
Proceedings, In 1868 he published his most 
important historical work. The History of Ver- 
mont, From Its Discovery to Its Admission into 
the Union in 1791 . This is an excellent piece of 
historical research, based upon a careful study 
of the original documents and showing sound 
historical scholarship, although the Vermont 
sympathies of the author are evident in his treat- 
ment of New York’s claim to jurisdiction over 
the Vermont settlements. Besides this work, 
Hall presented a number of carefully prepared 
papers before various historical societies, and 
contributed to historical periodicals. 

He was married on Oct. 27, 1818, to Dolly 
Tuttle Davis. They had eight children and lived 
to celebrate their sixtieth wedding anniversary. 
Hall died at the home of his son Charles, in 
Springfield, Mass., in his ninety-first year. 

[Two memoirs by Hall's son, Henry D. Hall, in 
New-Eng. Hist, and Geneal. Reg., Jan. 1887, and in 

A. M. Hemenway, Vermont Hist. Gazetteer, vol. V 
(1891), pt. Ill (section relating to Bennington), pp, 
83-96; W. H. Crockett, Vermont, V (1923). iia-13; 
M. D. Gilman, The Bibliog. of Vermont (1897); D. 

B. Hall, The Halls of New England (1883) ; Spring- 

field Daily Republican, Dec. 19, 1885; Burlington Free 
Press and Times, Dec. 21, 1885.] A. M.K. 

HALL, ISAAC HOLLISTER fDec. 12, 1837- 

July 2, 1896), Orientalist, descended from John 
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Hall of Coventry, Warwickshire, England, who 
came to Massachusetts in 1630 and ultimately 
settled at Yarmouth, was the son of Dr. Edwin 
and Fanny (Hollister) Hall. He was born at 
Norwalk, Conn., where his father was pastor 
of the First Church (Congregational), and lived 
in that town until 1854, when his father became 
professor of theology in the seminary at Au- 
burn, N. Y. Isaac graduated from Hamilton 
College as valedictorian of his class in 1859, and 
afterward served as tutor there in 1862-63. In 
1864 he went to New York, where he took the 
course of study in the Law Department of Co- 
lumbia College, graduating in 1865, and prac- 
tised his profession for the next decade. His 
was *‘a queer law office,” as a college classmate 
wrote of him later: ”HalI was never seen to 
read law, but was always poring over some an- 
cient book in some dead language” (Hawley, 
post, p. 21). 

It was during this period that George Smith 
published his remarkable discoveries of Baby- 
lonian parallels to the cosmology of Genesis, ob- 
taining among other data the first clews for the 
decipherment of Cypriote inscriptions. These 
were followed up by Hall so successfully that 
he became one of the first to translate an entire 
Cypriote inscription. This early success deter- 
mined the interest which was to dominate the 
remainder of his life. Early in 1875 fie estab- 
lished a column headed “Biblical Research” in 
the New York Independent and later in the 
same year accepted an appointment as instruc- 
tor in the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, 
where he taught until 1877. Here in 1876 he 
was so fortunate as to discover a Syriac manu- 
script of the New Testament of about 800 a.d., 
containing the four Gospels in the Philoxenian 
version, the Book of the Acts, and several of 
the Epistles. (See his account of his discovery 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vols. X and XI, 1880, 1885.) This he brought 
to America upon his return in 1877 and pub- 
lished with three facsimile pages in 1884, also in 
phototype in the Williams Manuscript: The 
Syrian Antilegomem Epistles, in 1886. From 
1877 to 1884 he served as a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Sunday School Times pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, meantime so developing 
his taste for philological and archeological stud- 
ies as to become an authority on Greek, Phoe- 
nician, and Himyaritic inscriptions. The pub- 
lication of his text of the Syriac New Testament 
in 1884 established his reputation as “the most 
thorough Syriac scholar in America.” His 
achievements in the decipherment of Cypriote 
led to his appointment in that year to a position 
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on the staff of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York, assisting Gen. L. P. di Cesnola 
[q.v.'] with Greek and Phoenician inscriptions 
on material in the Cesnola collection. He was 
appointed curator of the department of sculpture 
in 1886, in which year he also lectured on New 
Testament Greek at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore — a subject for which his 
earlier studies in New Testament and Septuagint 
Greek had fitted him. These had borne fruit in 
the work entitled American Greek Testament: 
A Critical Bibliography of the Greek New Tes- 
tament as Published in America (1883). 

The most important part of Hall’s career was 
spent in the service of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, where he collaborated with Cesnola in 
preparing the great illustrated catalogues of 
Cypriote art. Syriac became more especially 
his province, however, and in this field he was 
recognized as the leading American authority, 
publishing many texts and critical papers, es- 
pecially in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society and the Journal of Biblical Literature. 
It was in recognition of these Syriac studies that 
he was invited to attend the Tercentenary of 
Dublin University, where the degree of doctor 
of letters was conferred on him. He also re- 
ceived the honor of the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, and was vice- 
president and director of the American Oriental 
Society, as well as for many years a member of 
the council of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. The “Proceedings” of that So- 
ciety for the year of his death contain a Minute 
prepared by Dr. William Hayes Ward, which 
closes with the following judicious tribute : “The 
careful exactness, as well as the enterprise which 
characterized Dr. Hall’s abundant work, will 
assure him an honored and permanent record 
in the annals of American scholarship” {Journal 
of Biblical Literature, vol. XVI, 1897, p iii) 

Hall was married on Sept, s, 1876, to Fannie 
M. Dedenck. 

XVIII f , Soc., vol. 

1 • P- 145 and, for a partial list of 

(1883) ; c. A. Hawley, A 
of the Class of 5p of Hamilton Coll. (1899) ; L. 

W. Case, The Hollister Family of America (1886); 

^ ‘ Titttes. July 

B.W.B. 

HALL, JAMES (Aug. 22, 1744-July 25, 1826), 

clergyman, born in Carlisle, Pa., was the son of 
James Hall, a Scotch-Irish immigrant who cam.e 
vO America with his father sometime before 
1723, and married Prudence Roddy. In 1751 
they removed to Fourth Creek in Rowan (now 
Iredell) County, N. C. In this community of 


pious Presbyterians, young James Hall fre- 
quently heard sermons of missionaries from the 
Synod of Philadelphia, and was led through 
their influence into the ministry. He entered the 
College of New Jersey at Princeton, where he 
studied theology under Witherspoon, and from 
which he was graduated in 1774 with distinc- 
tion. Declining a professorship of mathematics, 
he returned to North Carolina and was licensed 
to preach by the Orange Presbytery. In 1776 
he accepted a call to the pastorate of Fourth 
Creek (now Statesville) Church, and two years 
later was installed as pastor of the united con- 
gregations of Fourth Creek, Concord, and Beth- 
any, a parish about thirty miles in length and 
twenty in width. He resigned the pastorate of 
the first two in i/QO, but continued to serve 
Bethany until his death in 1826. 

During the Revolution, Hall’s pastoral labors 
were frequently interrupted by the war. An ar- 
dent patriot, as became a pupil of Witherspoon, 
he aroused the spirit of independence among his 
parishioners, and on more than one occasion, 
during the British invasion, led a company of 
them into battle, serving as both commander 
and chaplain. General Greene offered him a 
brigadier-general’s commission, but he declined 
it. As chaplain he accompanied an expedition 
against the Cherokee Indians of Georgia and 
preached to the troops the first gospel sermon 
ever heard in the Cherokee country. After tne 
Revolution, he was called upon as pastor to com- 
bat a lowered moral and spiritual tone that fol- 
lowed in the wake of war, and threw himself 
into the work with such vigor as to undermine 
his health. In 1786 he took, with great benefit 
to his health, a sea voyage from Charleston to 
Philadelphia to attend the Synod of New York 
and Philadelphia. There he aided in the organi- 
zation of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, to which he was subsequently a 
delegate sixteen times and of which he was 
moderator in 1803. From 1788 to 1812 he was 
a regular attendant upon the Synod of the Caro- 
linas and in 1812 was its last moderator. He 
was active in the organization of the American 
Bible Society and of the North Carolina Bible 
Society, and was the first president of the latter. 

Dr. Hall’s services as a missionary were in 
such constant demand that in 1790 he resigned 
the pastorate of Fourth Creek and Concord to 
give more time to missions. Under commissions 
of the General Assembly and of the Synod of 
the Carolinas he performed fourteen long and 
arduous missions, extending throughout the 
Carolinas and from Kentucky to Mississippi, 
In 1800, commissioned by the General Assem- 
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bly, he established at Natchez the first Protes- 
tant mission in the lower Mississippi Valley, of 
which, in i8oi, he published an account in A 
Brief History of the Mississippi Territory. The 
next year he participated in a great revival 
which swept over western North Carolina, 
which he described in A Narrative of a Most 
Extraordinary Work of Religion in North Caro- 
lina (1802). Education shared his interest with 
religion. About 1778 he founded at Bethany an 
academy called Clio's Nursery. Twenty Pres- 
byterian preachers and many eminent public 
men were its contributions to the church and 
the state. Hall sought to promote scientific 
studies by the establishment at his own home 
of an Academy of the Sciences, of which he was 
the director. He was an early patron of the 
University of North Carolina and was one of 
the chief promoters of the theological seminary 
at the College of New Jersey, to which he be- 
queathed two hundred and fifty acres of land in 
Tennessee. 

Convinced that the responsibilities of a family 
would hamper his ministerial work, he never 
married. He was most assiduous in the per- 
formance of his pastoral duties, despite the hard- 
ships of such service in a frontier community. 
As a pulpit orator he was distinguished for pow- 
er rather than eloquence. Above six feet in 
height, broad-shouldered and muscular, with a 
massive head and a fine voice, he possessed the 
physical as well as the intellectual equipment of 
a great preacher. From early manhood he suf- 
fered occasional depressions of mind and spirit, 
accompanied by a deep conviction of his own 
sinfulness and of the Divine displeasure, during 
which times he refrained from his ministerial 
functions. The last seven years of his life were 
passed under such a cloud. He was buried in 
the churchyard at Bethany. 

[W. H. Foote, Sketches of N. C.: HisK and Biog. 
(1846) ; W. B. Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vol. Ill 
(1859); Archibald Henderson, “Rev. James Hall, 
Teacher,” N. C. Teacher, Jan. 1925 ; N. C. Telegraph, 
Aug. II, Oct. 6, 1826, Raleigh Register, Aug. 15, 1826.] 

R.D.W. C. 

HALL, JAMES (Aug. 19, 1793-JuIy 5, 1868), 
author, jurist, banker, was born at Philadelphia, 
Pa., the son of John Hall, Revolutionary soldier 
and member of a family of Maryland planters, 
and Sarah (Ewing) Hall [q.z/.], daughter of 
the Rev. John Ewing [q.z/.], provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. His mother had liter- 
ary taste and considerable talent, and four of her 
sons, whose education was largely under her 
direction, became writers. One, John Elihu 
[q.v.^f was for many years editor, and another, 
Harrison, was publisher of the Port Folio, to 



which she and James and another son, Thomas 
Mifflin Hall, contributed. James was sent to an 
academy at twelve, but so disliked school and 
teachers that he was soon allowed to continue 
his education at home, where he studied Latin 
and French and read widely, especially roman- 
tic poetry and fiction. He spent two years in a 
business office, and at eighteen began the study 
of law, which he interrupted to join the Wash- 
ington Guards, the first company organized in 
Philadelphia for service in the War of 1812. In 
the next year he was made a lieutenant under 
Winfield Scott. He was in the battles of Chip- 
pewa, Lundy’s Lane, Niagara, and Fort Erie, 
and was commended for ^‘brave and meritorious 
service." At the close of the war in 1815 he was 
appointed one of five artillery officers to accom- 
pany Decatur's expedition against Algiers, but 
his vessel was too late to be of service. His 
diary of the trip contains a colorful account of 
the voyage and of his visit to Gibraltar and 
Malaga, and many poems. On his return he was 
stationed at Newport, R. I., and, in 1817, at 
Pittsburgh, where he had trouble with his su- 
perior officer and after a court martial held on 
Sept. II, 1817, was cashiered. The President 
remitted punishment and restored him to his 
rank. He published his defense in pamphlet 
form in 1820. 

Hall resumed the study of law while in the 
army, and on being admitted to the bar in i8r8 
resigned his commission, spent two years main- 
ly in writing and in further study, and in 1820 
set out down the Ohio River for Illinois. Self- 
confident, able, romantic, and ambitious to win 
distinction, he landed at Shawneetown, then one 
of the most promising towns in that region. 
Within twelve years he had contributed in a 
surprising number of ways to the development 
of the infant commonwealth. He at once began 
the practice of law and at the same time became 
editor and part owner of the Illinois Gazette. 
Small in stature but dignified in bearing, ready 
and eloquent in speech, he was much in demand 
as a speaker at public meetings. Within a year 
he was appointed prosecuting attorney for a 
circuit that included nine counties, an immense 
raw and lawless area extending from the Ohio 
to the Mississippi. After four years of vigorous 
and effective service he was elected circuit 
judge for the same number of counties. As 
prosecutor he displayed energy and courage in 
attempting to rid the region of the organized 
gangs of horse thieves, counterfeiters, murder- 
ers, and “regulators" which infested it, and he 
was a just and able judge. 

Following the abolition of the circuit system 
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in 1828, he was appointed state treasurer and 
moved to Vandalia, the state capital, where he 
spent perhaps the most active years of his career. 
He reorganized the financial system of the state, 
and was a leader in the state agricultural so- 
ciety, first president of the state antiquarian 
society, officer in the state Bible society, vice- 
president, with Governor Coles, of the state 
lyceum, and a trustee of Illinois College. His 
last address in Illinois, on education, was the 
principal feature of the first meeting held to 
plan a state system of free public schools. Mean- 
while, he was editor, 1829-32, of the Illinois 
Intelligencer, a leading paper at the state capi- 
tal, and in 1830 established the Illinois Monthly 
Magazine, the first literary periodical west of 

Ohio. To this journal he contributed nearly half 
the contents. 

His first wife, Mary Harrison Posey of Hender- 
son County, Ky., whom he had married in 1823, 
the grand-daughter of Gen, Thomas Posey and 
of Washington's “charming cousin, the beauti- 
ful Miss Thornton," died in 1832; his term as 
treasurer ended, and early in 1833 he moved to 
Cincinnati, where he spent the rest of his life. 
His second wife was Mary Louisa (Anderson) 
Alexander, a widow, whom he married on Sept. 
3 . 1839* For two years he edited the Western 
Monthly Magazine, as successor of the Illinois 
Monthly Magazine. It lost most of its subscrib- 
ers in 1835 because of his vigorous defense of 
Catholics (May-June 1835) against Lyman 
Beecher's A Plea for the West ( 1835), and Hall 
withdrew from the editorship to become cashier 
of the Commercial Bank. In 1853 he became 

president of a reorganized bank of the same 
name. 


Always an indefatigable writer of both prose 
and verse, Hall is remembered chiefly as one of 
the most important recorders and interpreters 

legend in Illinois 
and the Ohio Valley. He said that the sole in- 
tention even of his tales was to convey accurate 
descriptions of the scenery and population of the 
country. He was a close and discriminating 
observer, with a clear and vivid though often 
sentimental and self-conscious style. He was 
moreover, a born controversialist, and much of 
the material which streamed from his pen to the 
newspapers and magazines was attack or de- 
cnse in political, social, or literary debate. Be- 
ore his removal to Cincinnati, especially while 
riding h.s circuit, his life was full of romantic 
and dangerous adventure. On his way down the 
Ohio to Shawneetown he wrote a series of let- 
ters, published in the Port Folio (July 1821- 
May 1822) and in the Illinois Gazette. These 


with some additions, were published in book 
form as Letters from the West (London, 1828). 
Other works by Hall include: Legends of the 
West (1832); The Soldier’s Bride and Other 
Tales (1833): Sketches of History, Life, and 
Manners in the West (vol. I, 1834, vols. I and 
II. 1835) : Statistics of the West at the Close of 
the Year 1836 (1836, later editions published as 
Notes on the Western States, Containing De- 
scriptive Sketches of Their Soil, Climate, Re- 
sources and Scenery) ; History of the Indian 
Tribes of North America, with Biographical 
Sketches and Anecdotes of Their Principal 
Chiefs (3 vols., folio, richly illustrated, vol. I 
1836, 1838; vol. II, 1842, vol. Ill, 1884), pre- 
pared in collaboration with Thomas L. McKen- 
ney, with Hall writing most of the text. Of these 
works probably the most valuable are the Leg- 
ends of the West and the Sketches of History, 
Life and Manners. These and several other titles 

were very popular, and were published in many 
editions. 
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HALL, JAMES (Sept. 12, i8ii-Aug. 7, 1898), 

geologist and paleontologist, was born of Eng- 
lish parentage in Hingham, Mass. He was the 
eldest son of James and Susanna (Dourdain) 
Hall, who during their long voyage to America 
sometime in the first decade of the nineteenth 


century improved the opportunity for falling in 
love, and were married soon after reaching Bos- 
ton. The family was poor and James’s education 
was gained mainly at the public schools. With 
the aid of private instruction from a friendly 
young school-master he was fitted for the Rens- 
selaer School (now Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute) at Troy, N. Y., whence he was graduated 
in 1832. Amos Eaton [q.v.'], senior professor 
at the school, was then at his best, arousing an 
enthusiasm for natural science in all with whom 
he came in contact. That in the vigorous and 
youthful Hall he should have discovered an apt 
and favorite pupil was inevitable. Ebenezer 
Emmons later to play an important part 
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in American geology, was at the school as an 
instructor, and the summer months of both Hall 
and Emmons were devoted to field excursions 
extending as far south as the Coal Measures of 
Pennsylvania. Almost without funds, but over- 
flowing with vigor and determination, Hall 
spent the summer immediately after his gradu- 
ation studying the geology of the Helderberg 
Mountains southwest of Albany, and returned 
in the fall to Troy with no definite prospect for 
the future. Eaton found him a temporary posi- 
tion in the library, however, and brought him to 
the attention of “the Albany Patroon,"' Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, through whose influence he 
later received an appointment to a subordinate 
position on the newly organized geological sur- 
vey of the state. Here he was for a time assist- 
ant to Ebenezer Emmons, but the arrangement 
was unsatisfactory to both men and there quick- 
ly developed between them the mutual antipathy 
which lasted throughout their lives, to their own 
detriment and that of the cause for which they 
labored. Upon the resignation of Timothy Con- 
rad, to whom had been assigned the fourth dis- 
trict, Hall was relegated to his place. This par- 
ticular district had by universal consent come 
to be regarded as the least interesting of the 
four into which the state had been divided; 
nevertheless, through pluck, energy, and ability 
to see things correctly. Hall produced a report 
second to none, one which has become a classic 
in geological literature {Geology of New York: 
Part IV, Comprising the Survey of the Fourth 
Geological District, 1843). Although it had 
been expected that the survey would be brought 
to a close in 1838, Hall and Emmons were given 
extensions until 1843 in order to complete their 
work. (See Merrill, pp. 331-33.) In this 
year Hall was commissioned to prepare a report 
on the paleontology of the state, a task in which 
he was engaged for more than fifty years {New 
York State Natural History Survey: Paleontol- 
ogy, 8 vols, in 13, 1847-94), and from this time 
until his death he was practically master of the 
paleontological field and resented most fiercely 
any intrusion upon his domain. In 1855-S^ he 
was also state geologist of Iowa and during 
1857-60, of Wisconsin as well. In both cases 
there arose serious disagreements between him 
and the state authorities which interfered with 
the satisfactory conclusion of the work. He was 
appointed director of the New York State Mu- 
seum in 1866 and, in 1893, to the position of state 
geologist, which was created especially for him. 

Hairs lifework lay almost wholly in the do- 
main of stratigraphic geology and invertebrate 
paleontology. As to its value there can be no 
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question. “No man had caught and interpreted 
the meaning of the stratigraphic record as he 
did in his great volume of 1843,“ wrote John M. 
Clarke {post, p. 549). In but one instance did 
he break into the dynamic field, that one in a 
paper on sedimentation and mountain making 
(“Contributions to the Geological History of 
the North American Continent,” read 1857, pub- 
lished in Proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 1882 , 
1883). But for him, wrote Dana, “the geolog- 
ical history of the North American Continent 
could not have been written” (quoted by Clarke, 
post, p. 551). His influence was world-wide 
and became especially powerful through his 
habit of giving employment as assistants in his 
laboratory to younger men who ultimately them- 
selves rose to distinction. Among those who 
came thus under his influence were Charles 
Emerson Beecher, John Mason Clarke [qq^v.^, 
C. S. Prosser, Charles Schuchert, and C. D. 
Walcott. His bibliography is among the largest 
of the world's men of science ; it comprises not 
less than 10,000 printed pages and is exceeded, 
if at all, only by that of the celebrated Bohemian 
geologist, Barrande. 

The predominating features of Hall’s mental 
make-up were self-reliance and determination 
to succeed at all costs. When appropriations 
failed, as they sometimes did, he carried on his 
surveys at his own expense. Knowing what he 
wanted, he went after it; and there was no 
turning him aside. He was given to occasional 
outbreaks of almost childish jealousy ; made 
many enemies, and was continually waging bit- 
ter wordy wars, but though repeatedly beaten 
he could not be downed. His vices were those 
of the strong and self-reliant. He was at once 
the most admired and the most disliked among 
all American workers. Hall’s portrait in mid- 
dle life by no means belies his record. It is that 
of a strong, forceful man whose path it was not 
safe to cross. In later life, with snow-white 
beard and hair, his appearance was benign. He 
was of strong physique and, though given to 
many complaints of ill health, lived to attend 
and experience without harm all the discom- 
forts of the Russian Geological Congress in 
1897, when he was eighty-six, but died suddenly 
the following year, in the midst of his labors. 

It was one of Hall’s peculiarities that he em- 
ployed no amanuensis, but wrote out his cor- 
respondence in a large sprawling hand, with 
frequent erasures and blottings, then copied it, 
keeping the original draft for his own record. 
Nevertheless, he wrote profusely and was ap- 
parently at no time too busy to reply to any in- 
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telligent and well-meaning correspondent. His 
work received prompt and widespread recogni- 
tion. He received two honorary degrees, the 
Wollaston medal of the Geological Society of 
London in 1858, the Walker prize of the Boston 
Society of Natural History in 1884, and the 
Hayden medal from the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia in 1890, He was first 
president of the Geological Society of America ; 
vice-president of the International Congress of 
Geologists at Paris in 1878, at Bologna in 1881, 
and at Berlin in 1885, and was a charter mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sciences. 

He was married in 1838 to Sarah Aiken, 
daughter of John Aiken of Troy, and at that 
time joined the Catholic Church. Later he 
ceased to be a communicant. Differences in re- 
ligious views led to other differences, and he 
built a separate house for his wife and their four 
children. He was still thus partially estranged 
from his family at the time of his death. 

[The materials for this sketch are compiled in part 
from personal recollections but largely from J. M. 
Clarke, James Hall of Albany, Geologist and Paleon- 
tologist (1921), and a memoir by J. J. Stevenson in 
Bull. Geol. Soc. of America, vol. X (1899), containing 
full bibliography of Hall’s publications. See also G. 
P. Merrill, Contributions to a Hist, of Am. Geol. and 
Nat. Hist. Surveys (1920) ; J. M. Nickles, Geol. Lit. 
on North America (1924), Bull. 746, U. S. Geol. Sur- 
vey ; Albany Evening Jour., Aug. 8, 1898 ; N. Y. Times, 
Aug. 9, 1898.] G. P. M. 

HALL, JOHN (July 31, 1829-Sept. 17, 1898), 
Presbyterian clergyman, eldest child of William 
and Rachel (McGowan) Hall, was born in 
County Armagh, Ireland. His father was a 
farmer, a man of scrupulous honor, an elder in 
the Presbyterian Church, and both parents were 
earnestly religious. There were eight other chil- 
dren in the family. The boy attended the village 
school, then a classical school some miles dis- 
tant, and at twelve entered the college at Bel- 
fast, graduating in arts in 1846, and in theology 
in 1849. He helped support himself by teaching 
in a girls school. A tide of deep religious feel- 
ing was flowing both in Scotland and among the 
Scotch-Irish in Ulster. Young Hall came under 
the influence of Dr. Henry Cooke, the leader of 
the Jrish Presbyterian Church, popularly known 
as the Cock of the North,” and accepted cor- 
dially his slightly modified Calvinism with a 
strict theory of Biblical inspiration — a theology 
which was the basis of his message ever after. 
The divinity of that age and place was polem- 
ical : Presbyterians battled with Romanism, and 
with the High Church wing of Episcopacy in the 
Church of Ireland. John Hall became a life- 
long militant, evangelical Protestant. 

Upon completing his theological course, he 
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was sent as a missionary to Connaught, and 
served among a wild and poverty-stricken peo- 
ple as school-teacher, pastor, and itinerant 
preacher. Finding drink an economic and moral 
menace, he became an ardent advocate of tem- 
perance. His reputation as a preacher spread 
rapidly, and in 1852 he was called to the First 
Church of Armagh, a leading congregation in 
North Ireland. In the same year he married a 
young widow, Mrs. Emily (Bolton) Irwin, the 
mother of three little boys, and of this marriage 
there were three sons and one daughter. In Ar- 
magh, Hall exercised a vast influence. His con- 
gregation, composed both of townsfolk and of 
farmers from the surrounding district, found 
him a compelling and moving preacher and a 
pastor of amazing zeal and fidelity. His tall and 
commanding presence, his soft rich voice, his 
solemn and tender manner, his aptness in home- 
ly illustration, his conviction of the truth of his 
gospel, and his utter devotion to his task, made 
him a force. He toiled indefatigably, writing 
in prose and verse for various papers, speaking 
on behalf of temperance and missions, and was 
recognized as an outstanding figure in the Irish 
pulpit. In 1858 he was called to Dublin as col- 
league to Dr. Kirkpatrick in Mary’s Abbey, the 
chief Presbyterian Church at the capital. His 
ministry drew a large congregation and led to 
the erection of a new edifice in Rutland Square. 
He founded and edited a monthly paper, the 
Evangelical Witness, and threw himself into the 
cause of national unsectarian education. In this 
he was ahead of most of the leaders of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church. The government in i860 
appointed him one of the three commissioners 
of education. 

In 1867 he was sent to the United States on a 
deputation from the Irish Church, and this visit 
led to his call to the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, then located at Nine- 
teenth Street and Fifth Avenue. The new min- 
ister at once became a foremost figure in the re- 
ligious life of the country. Beecher spoke of 
him as “the young Irishman with the golden 
mouth.” He drew crowded congregations Sun- 
day morning and afternoon, and usually preached 
in some other pulpit at night. He wrote for the 
New York Ledger, edited by his friend and sup- 
porter Robert Bonner, and for many religious 
publications. He continued to serve the cause 
of education by becoming chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York (1881-91), 
then in a precarious plight. He served on many 
boards, lectured at various colleges, and was 
sought after to preach on special occasions. 
With these numerous outside activities he de- 
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voted himself to his own people, and for thirty 
years he built up and held the largest Protestant 
congregation in the city. To accommodate this 
company of many hundreds a new church was 
built at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street. 
His people venerated him with awed affection. 
He never modified the message of his earliest 
ministry. The Bible was God's Word and the 
Shorter Catechism was “an excellent compen- 
dium of scriptural truth.’* He applied it with 
skill and sympathy to men’s needs. He hated 
sensationalism; he relied little on organization; 
he had no professional helpers — not even a sec- 
retary ; but by his preaching and pastoral visi- 
tation he drew in, trained in his view of the 
Christian life, and permanently molded the most 
influential congregation in the New York of 
that time. He died while on a visit to Ireland, 
at Bangor, County Down. 

[T. C. Hall, John Hall, Pastor and Preacher (1901), 
a biography by his son, contains all the important 
facts. His Lyman Beecher lectures to the Yale Divin- 
ity School, 1874-75, God’s Word Through Preaching 
(1875), give his theory of preaching. See also H. W. 
Jessup, Hist, of the Fifth Ave. Prcsbyt. Ch. (1909); 
Universities and Their Sons, N. Y. Univ. (1901), ed. 
by J. L. Chamberlain; N. Y. Times, Sept. 18, 1898; 
N. Y. Observer, Sept. 22, 1898.] H S. C. 

HALL, JOHN ELIHU (Dec. 27, 1783-June 
12, 1829), lawyer, editor, was the son of John 
and Sarah (Ewing) Hall Iq.v.'i, and a brother 
of James Hall [q.v.]. His father came of a 
Maryland family descended from Richard Hall 
who took land rights in Maryland in August 
1663 and was elected to the provincial Assem- 
bly in 1665. His mother was a daughter of John 
Ewing [q.v.], provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; and his wife, Fanny M. Chew, was a 
member of another notable Philadelphia family. 
Born in Philadelphia, John Elihu Hall studied 
at Princeton but did not graduate, read law in 
Philadelphia, and was admitted to the Pennsyl- 
vania bar in 1805. Three years later, in Balti- 
more, he began the publication of the American 
Law Journal (6 vols., 1808-17), probably the 
first legal periodical issued in the United States. 
Its success was remarkable; no English law 
journal up to that time had shown equal vital- 
ity or usefulness. It was quoted in writings by 
Judge Story and other leading legal writers of 
the day. Hall also published The Practice and 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty (1809) ; 
An Essay on Maritime Loans, from the French 
of Balthasard Marie Lmerigon with Notes, to 
Which is Added an Appendix (1811); Tracts 
on Constitutional Law, Containing Mr. Living- 
stones Answer to Mr. Jefferson (1813), a dis- 
cussion of the New Orleans batture case ; and 
Office and Authority of a Justice of the Peace 
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in the State of Maryland; to Which is added a 
Variety of Precedents in Conveyancing (1815). 
In politics he was an intense Federalist, and op- 
posed to war in 1812. In that year, July 27-29, 
he shared in defending Alexander C. Hanson, 
Jr., publisher of the Federal Republican, against 
an anti-British mob in Baltimore, from which 
he deemed it fortunate to escape with his life. 
A little later, in Philadelphia, he published an 
anonymous pamphlet on the riot, To the People 
of the United States (n.d). In 1813 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Meanwhile he had been adventuring in litera- 
ture. It is said that he had collected and ar- 
ranged an edition of William Wirt’s Letters of 
the British Spy, to which he contributed several 
letters which won the approval of the author 
(Simpson, post, 467). He had met Tom Moore 
in Philadelphia in 1804, when Moore’s transla- 
tion of Anacreon was in press in that city, and 
he corresponded with him for years thereafter. 
In March 1806 he contributed to the Port Folio 
the “Original Biography of Anacreon” (reprint- 
ed, enlarged, April-September 1820), and in 
1810 he prefixed to an edition of Poems by the 
Late Dr. Shaw a life of the author with extracts 
from his diaries. His command of languages, 
ancient and modern, was unusual. In 1813 he 
was appointed to a professorship in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, an appointment that ranked 
him as, prima facie, one of the seven most emi- 
nent scholars of the city. The following year he 
was elected a member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

About this time, led apparently by his moth- 
er’s literary example and his acquaintance with 
the poet Moore, Hall turned definitely from a 
promising legal career to one of less distinction 
in letters. In 1816 he moved to Philadelphia to 
become editor of the Port Folio, founded by Jo- 
seph Dennie [q.v.~\i of which his brother, Harri- 
son Hall, had just become the publisher. The 
avowed purpose of the new editor was “to vin- 
dicate the character of American literature and 
manners from the aspersions of ignorant and 
illiterate foreigners” (quotation in Mott, post, 
p. 240). With contributions from himself, from 
his mother, and from two other brothers, James 
and Thomas Mifflin Hall, the magazine became 
almost a family enterprise. Its brilliance had 
faded since Dennie’s death, however; it con- 
tinued to decline, and after two suspensions was 
finally discontinued in December 1827. During 
these years Hall brought out a few works in 
the legal field, including Tracts on the Constitu- 
tional Law of the United States Selected from 
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the Law Journal (1817) and Digested Index 
to the Term Reports, from 1785 to 1818 (edited 
by J. B. Moore, American edition by Hall, 2 
vols., 1819). He made an attempt to revive his 
able legal journal in the Journal of Jurispru- 
dence (only one volume, Philadelphia, 1821), 
and published three literary volumes: The Lay 
Preacher by Joseph Dennie, Collected and Ar- 
ranged by John E. Hall (1817) ; The Philadel- 
phia Souvenir: a Collection of Fugitive Pieces 
from the Philadelphia Press (1826), with bio- 
graphical and explanatory notes, and original 
contributions by the editor; and Memoirs of 
Eminent Persons, with Portraits and Facsvniles 
(1827). After two years of failing health, he 
died in 1829, at Philadelphia. 

[See L. E. L. Ewing, Dr. John Ewing ayid Some of 
H IS Noted Connections (1924) ; E. P. Oberholtzer, The 
Tit. Hist, of Phila. (1906) ; Henry Simpson, The Lives 
of Eminent Philadelphians (1859) 5 h H. Martin, Bench 
and Bar of Phila. (1883) ; B. C Steiner, Hist, of Educ. 
in Md. (1894); E. F. Cordell, Hist. Sketch of the 
Univ. of Md. (1891) and Univ. of Md. 1807-1907 (2 
VO s., 1907) ; Md. Hist. Mag., Sept. 1913, p. 299 ; H. M. 
Ellis, Joseph Dennie and His Circle (1915); A. H. 
Smyth, The Phila. Mags, and Their Contributors 
(1892) ; F. L. Mott, A Hist, of Am. Mags. 1741—1850 
(1930); National Gazette and Daily Chronicle, both 
of Phila., June 13, 1829.] F S P 

HALL, LUTHER EGBERT (Aug. 30, 1869- 
Nov. 6, 1921), reform governor of Louisiana, 
born near Bastrop, Morehouse Parish, La., was 
the only son of Bolling Cass and Antoinette 
(Newton) Hall. His father, a planter, traced 
his ancestry back to seventeenth-century Vir- 
ginia. Since the family was only fairly well 
off, young Hall occasionally went into the fields 
between terms in the Bastrop public schools. At 
sixteen he spent a year at Tulane University, 
but graduated, in 1889, at Washington and Lee, 
with valedictory honors. During a year’s in- 
terruption in his course he taught school and 
studied law in Bastrop. He returned to Tulane 
in 1892 for his degree of LL.B., and was imme- 
diately admitted to the bar. On Nov. 23, 1892, 
he married Clara Wendell of Brownsville, Tenn., 
who bore him two children. After attempting 
to practise in Alexandria, La., he returned to 
Bastrop and became the partner of Judge George 
Ellis. He soon, however, entered the firm of 
his uncle, Churubusco Newton, and here found- 
ed his distinguished legal career. From 1898 
to 1900 he filled the unexpired term of State 
Senator Baird. His election as judge of the 
6th congressional district in 1900 and his re- 
election in 1904 brought about his removal to 
Monroe, La. In 1906 he was chosen judge of 

the court of appeals for the northern district of 
Louisiana, 
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His continued rise culminated in his election to 
the supreme court of Louisiana in 1911. 

Meanwhile Democratic politics in Louisiana 
fostered such flagrant bossism that an indepen- 
dent Democratic Good Government League was 
formed in 1911 under John M. Parker's leader- 
ship. Although by temperament and training 
judicial rather than executive, moved by his 
fidelity to duty as he saw it. Hall resigned from 
the supreme court in 1912, without having ac- 
tually served, in order to become the League’s 
gubernatorial candidate. John T. Michel, thir- 
teenth-ward boss of New Orleans, and James B. 
Aswell, state superintendent of schools, were 
both running for the Democratic nomination, 
but after an extensive tour of the parishes, Hall 
won the Democratic primary and thus the as- 
surance of election. He was inaugurated on 
May 20, 1912. Alost of his twenty-five platform 
pledges were redeemed at the first session of 
the legislature. Improved levees, port develop- 
ment for New Orleans, a conservation commis- 
sion, reduced executive patronage, public schools 
freed from politics, and a bonding of the state 
debt were some of the accomplishments of his 
administration. In his main battle, however, 
which was the fight for reassessment of taxation 
to increase state revenue without further bur- 
dening the small property holder, he was defeat- 
ed. After four stormy years in the governor- 
ship, he removed to New Orleans in 1916 to 
practise law. He became assistant attorney-gen- 
eral of Louisiana in 1918, in which year he was 
defeated for the United States Senate by E. J. 
Gay. In August 1921 he was defeated for the 
Democratic nomination to the supreme court of 
the state; but asserting that his opponent was 
not legally qualified, he waged a bitter fight to 
secure from the courts recognition of his own 

nomination. His death occurred in the midst of 
this contest. 

[Sketches of Hall are found in H. E. Chambers, A 
Hist, of Lo. (1925), III, 359; Alcee Fortier, Louisiana 
U914L I, 488; tVho's IVho in America, 1920—21 ; La. 
M}st. Quart., Jan. 1923 ; but the fullest data are sup- 
plied by the New Orleans Item, June 22, 1911, and 

T J TT ' 9 ^ 4 - This paper was the official organ of 
Judge Hall during his gubernatorial campaign. Other 
New Orleans papers to be consulted for the period 
1911-21 are the Times- Picayune and the New Orleans 
States. The Hall family possesses a collection of dated 
clippings which fully cover Hall’s career. See also 
obituaries in New Orleans States and Times-Picayune 
for Nov. 7, 1921.] V.G G 

HALL, LYMAN (Apr. 12, 1724-Oct. 19, 1790), 
statesman, was the son of John and Mary 
(Street) Hall, citizens of the town of Walling- 
ford, Conn. His father was descended from 
John Hall who came to Boston in 1633, later 
moved to New Haven, and about 1670 settled in 


a position covering nine parishes. 
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Wallingford ; his mother was a grand-daughter 
of Rev. Samuel Street, first pastor of the church 
in that town. After graduation from Yale in 
i 747 i Hall studied theology under his uncle, 
Rev. Samuel Hall, and in June 1749 began to 
preach at Bridgeport, Conn., as a candidate for 
ordination. Three months later he was ordained 
by the Fairfield West Consociation, though some 
members of the congregation protested against 
his ordination. He was from the first at odds 
with his congregation, and finally, in June 1751, 
he was dismissed by the Consociation after a 
hearing on charges of immoral conduct. The 
charges were proven and confessed by him, but 
the Consociation, confident of the sincerity of 
his repentance, voted that he be restored to good 
standing in the ministry and he continued for 
two years to fill vacant pulpits. Meanwhile, 
however, he decided to abandon preaching, 
studied medicine, and set up as a practitioner at 
Wallingford. 

In his early thirties he joined a group of 
New England Congregationalists whose fore- 
bears had migrated in 1697 to South Carolina 
and taken up land at a place which they named 
Dorchester, near Charleston. About the time 
he joined them they began another migration 
and between 1752 and 1756, the entire colony 
had moved to the “Midway District” on the 
coast of Georgia, where in 1758 they founded the 
town of Sunbury. For the purposes of local 
government, Georgia was divided into parishes, 
and the Sunbury settlement was the most impor- 
tant part of St. John's Parish. The site of the 
settlement was unhealthful: the dwellings and 
plantation quarters were located on the edge of 
malarious swamps, so that Hall had ample scope 
for the practice of his professional skill. Being 
a man of education and polish, of social habits 
and a well-rounded character, he became a lead- 
er in his section. 

In the early days of the revolutionary move- 
ment Georgia was lukewarm, but St. John's 
Parish became the center of a revolutionary 
group. As Governor Wright reported, the head 
of the rebellion was in that parish, where the 
trouble was due to “descendants of New Eng- 
land people of the Puritan independent sect” 
(Jones, post, p. 93). Of all these Puritans, Ly- 
man Hall was probably the hottest advocate of 
the revolutionary cause. When the Provincial 
Congress failed to join hands with the other col- 
onies, St. John's Parish, under Hall's leadership, 
held a convention of its own and extended an in- 
vitation to the people of the other parishes to 
join with it in sending delegates to the Conti- 
nental Congress. Receiving no encouragement, 
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St. John's Parish acted on its own initiative and 
elected Hall, in March 1775, as a delegate. He 
was admitted to the Congress and though re- 
fraining from voting took part in the debates. 
When Georgia was finally brought around to the 
revolutionary cause. Hall retained his seat in 
the Continental Congress as a member from 
Georgia and with his colleagues Button Gwin- 
nett and George Walton [qq.v.] he signed the 
Declaration of Independence. When the Brit- 
ish subjugated the coast of Georgia in 1778, 
Hall's residence in Savannah and his rice plan- 
tation were destroyed. He thereupon moved his 
family to the North and resided there until the 
close of the war. Returning to Georgia with 
the coming of peace, he made Savannah his 
home and resumed the practice of medicine. In 
1783 he was elected governor of Georgia. In a 
message to the General Assembly, July 8, 1783, 
he made a remarkable recommendation, to wit, 
that a grant of land be set aside for the endow- 
ment of a state-supported institution of higher 
learning. This recommendation led, the follow- 
ing year, to the chartering of one of the first 
state-supported universities in America, with 
an endowment of 40,000 acres of land (see 
sketch of Abraham Baldwin). 

After his brief term of office Hall removed in 
1790 to Burke County, Ga., where he invested 
his accumulations in a plantation. There he 
died, within a few months, in his sixty-seventh 
year. He was twice married; first on May 20, 
1752, to Abigail Burr, daughter of Thaddeus 
and Abigail Burr of Fairfield, Conn., who died 
July 8, 1753; second, before he left Connecticut, 
to Mary Osborn, daughter of Samuel and Han- 
nah Osborn, also of Fairfield. His only son, 
John, was born of the second marriage. 

[F. B. Dexter, Biog. Sketches Grads. Yale Coll., vol. 
II (1896); C. C. Jones, The Dead Towns of Ga. 
(1878), and Biog. Sketches of the Delegates from Ga. 
to the Continental Cong. (1891) ; T. P. Hall, Geneal. 
Notes: Relating to the Families of Hon. Lyman Hall, 
of Ga,, Hon. Samuel Holden Parsons Hall, of Bing- 
hamton, N. y., and Hon. Nathan Kelsey Hall, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. (1886) ; D. B. Hall, The Halls of New 
England (1883).] R. P. B— s. 

HALL, NATHAN KELSEY (Mar. 28, 1810- 

Mar. 2, 1874), jurist, was born in that part of 
Marcellus which is now Skaneateles, Onon- 
daga County, N. Y., the son of Ira and Kath- 
erine (Rose) Hall. His father, a New England 
shoemaker, was descended from John Hall who 
came to Boston about 1633 and later settled in 
Wallingford, Conn. Ira Hall moved to Erie 
County in 1818, but his son Nathan remained 
at Marcellus with Nathan Kelsey, for whom he 
was named, until he was sixteen. He then 
worked on his father's farm, and at his father'.® 
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trade until 1828, when he entered the law-office 
of Millard Fillmore, then a struggling young 
lawyer at Aurora. While studying law, young 
Hall taught a district school for eleven dollars 
a month, did odd jobs of land surveying, and 
acted as clerk in the office of the Holland Land 
Company. Upon his admission to the bar in 
1832 he formed a partnership with Fillmore, 
who was then practising in Buffalo. During 
the next decade he held several minor city and 
county offices, and in 1841 became judge of the 
court of common pleas for Erie County. A Whig 
in politics, he was a member of the Assembly in 
^^845* ^*^d of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1847 to 1849, but refused a re- 
nomination. On July 23, 1850, he became post- 
master general in Fillmore^s cabinet, holding of- 
fice until Aug. 31, 1852. In that year Fillmore 
appointed him United States judge of the North- 
ern District of New York, which office he filled 
with credit until his death. Perhaps his most 
important opinion was given Sept. 23, 1862, in 
the case of Rev. Judson D. Benedict, a pacifist 
who had been arbitrarily arrested by order of 
the War Department. Hall held that the presi- 
dent could not constitutionally suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus, and ordered the release of the 
prisoner, who was, however, immediately re- 
arrested and taken by the United States mar- 
shal to Washington, out of his jurisdiction (New 
Y ork Tribune, Sept. 24, 26, 1862). 

Hall was calm and patient, intensely serious, 
almost austere ; without imagination, fervor, or 
graces of expression. He was fearless in his in- 
terpretation and application of the principles of 
the law, which was to him a sacred thing. He 
never played, and, in fact, wore himself out by 
intense application to the heavy business of his 
district. His interest in education was keen. 
He was instrumental in reorganizing the public- 
school system of Buffalo and served as trustee 
of several educational institutions. On Nov. 16, 
1832, he was married to Emily Paine of Aurora 

who with four of their five children predeceased 
him. 


nil' Hall/’ in Buffo 

Conn ^85-98; Biog. Dir. 

f'lF’ Notes: Relating 

the Famtltes of Hon. Lyman Hall, of Ga m 

^'^Salo,N. K*('i886 

^ ’ Buffalo Commerci 

AdverHser, yi^x. 2, 3, 4, 1874; Buffalo Express, U, 
3, 4 . 1074. J ^ ^ 

HALL, SAMUEL (Nov. 2, 1740-Oct. 3 
printer, son of Jonathan and Anr 
(Fowle) Hall, was born in Medford, Mas; 
where his ancestor, John Hall, settled aboi 
1675. After serving his term as apprentice 1 
his uncle, Daniel Fowle printer of tl 


New Hampshire Gazette, he went to Rhode Isl- 
and and became Anne Franklin^s partner in tlie 
publication of the Newport Mercury, beginning 
with the issue of Aug. 17, 1762. After Mrs. 
Franklin’s death on Apr. 19, 1763, Hall con- 
tinued the paper with success until March 1768 
when he sold it to Solomon Southwick. In April 
of that year he established the first printing- 
house in Salem, Mass., where, on Aug. 2, he 
began the publication of the Essex Gazette, an- 
nouncing his purpose to promote “a due sense of 
the Rights and Liberties of our Country.” In- 
tensely Whig in sympathy, the Essex Gazette 
was an able agent of the colonial cause. “The 
country had no firmer friend in the gloomiest 
period of its history, as well as in the days of 
its young and increasing prosperity, than Sam- 
uel Hall” (Buckingham, post, I, 228). When 


isaian 1 nomas \_q.v.], printer ot the Massachu- 
setts Spy, was forced to move his paper from 
Boston to Worcester, the Provincial Congress 
persuaded Hall and his brother Ebenezer, who 
had been his partner since 1772, to accommodate 
it and the army by moving to Cambridge. Ac- 
cordingly the New England Chronicle or Essex 
Gazette was founded at Stoughton Hall in May 
1775. In April 1776 Hall moved his paper to 
Boston, calling it the N ew-England Chronicle. 
In June he sold out to Powars & Willis, who re- 
christened the paper the Independent Chronicle. 
Five years later, Oct. 18, 1781, he began the 
publication of the Salem Gazette, succeeding 
Mrs. Crouch’s paper of the same name and prob- 
ably taking over her press and types. The heavy 
tax on advertising influenced him to discontinue 
his business in Salem with the issue of Nov. 22, 
^nd with the hope of better opportunities, 
to establish again a printing-house and paper in 
Boston. The first issue of his Massachusetts 
Gazette appeared Nov. 28, 1785. In September 
1787 he sold it to J. W. Allen, his partner since 
June. Except for a short period, Apr. 23 to Oct. 
^Si 1789, when he published in French for J. 
Nancrede the Courier of Boston, he thereafter 
confined himself to the printing and sale of 
books, blanks, and pamphlets. As a publisher 
he is known for his children’s books. In 1805 
he retired from active business, selling his es- 
tablishment to Brooks & Edmands, 

[Isaiah Thomas Hist, of Printing in America 
(and ed 2 vols., 1874) : J. T. Buckingham, Specimens 
of Newspaper Literature (a vols., 18^0) • G I 

er in D. H. Hurd. Hist, of Essex County mZs' 
(1888). vol I. ch. V: C S. Brigham, “Bibliography of 
American Newspapers, Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc 2 ser 
XXV (.915). XXXIV (.9^4); Colonial Soc 
Pubs., IX (1907) ; D. B. Hall, The Halls of NewEna- 

r"/ Mass. (19^7) ; 

Columbian Centmel (Boston), Oct. 31, 1807.] 

R.E.M, 
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HALL, SAMUEL (Apr. 23, 1800-Nov. 13, 
1870), shipbuilder, was born in Marshfield, 
Mass., the son of Luke and Anna (Tuels) Hall 
and a descendant of Adam Hall who emigrated 
from England to Massachusetts some time be- 
fore 1725. Since the North River at Marsh- 
field was a shipbuilding center of prime impor- 
tance, it was natural that Samuel and his broth- 
ers should start work in the shipyards after a 
brief schooling. He served his apprenticeship 
in the yard of Deacon Elijah Barstow at Han- 
over near by, and with his two brothers had 
built several small vessels by 1828. Then he set 
out with twenty-five cents and a broadax to seek 
his fortune elsewhere. He went first to Med- 
ford, Mass., and then to Camden, Me., but final- 
ly returned to the North River where he built 
vessels on his own account at Duxbury. In 1839, 
he established a shipyard near the present foot 
of Maverick Street in East Boston, which was 
just becoming a shipbuilding center. That same 
year, he launched the 6so-ton Akhar for the 
opium trade of the Forbes family. He later 
turned out the brig Antelope and schooner 
Zephyr for the same trade. His real promi- 
nence dates from Oct. 5, 1850, however, when he 
launched, complete even to spars and rigging, 
the Surprise. This ship, speedy and profitable 
until wrecked by a drunken pilot off Japan in 
187s, was the first clipper built in Massachu- 
setts. During the next three years Hall built 
a group of clippers surpassed only by those from 
the near-by yard of Donald McKay [q.v.], whose 
first clipper took the water just two months after 
the Surprise. In 1850, Hall also built the Game 
Cock and Race Horse \m 1851, the R. B. Forbes; 
in 1852, the John Gilpin, Flying Childers, Hoog- 
ly, and Polynesia; and in 1853, the Amphitrite, 
Mystery, Wizard, and Oriental. The John Gil- 
pin participated in “the most celebrated and fa- 
mous ship-race that has ever been run’' (Howe 
and Matthews, post, I, 30b), when McKay’s 
Flying Fish beat her by one day in a neck-and- 
neck race from New York to San Francisco in 
1852. Most of Hall’s clippers were built for 
Boston ship-owners — Pierce & Hunnewell, the 
Bacons, and the Forbeses. He built “his master- 
piece,” the Wizard, on his own account and sold 
her in New York for $95,000. He showed orig- 
inality and ability in ship designing, but, un- 
like McKay, who designed all his own ships, 
had the plans for several drawn by Samuel Pook. 
Altogether, no ships were launched from his 
yard. He set the style for New England fishing 
schooners with the Express and Telegraph, built 
on fast but sometimes dangerous clipper lines. 
During the later fifties, he gradually retired 


from active management of the yard, and its last 
clipper, the Florence, was built under the direc- 
tion of his son, Samuel Hall, Jr., in 1856. Hall 
was a public-spirited citizen ; he was rewarded 
with a silver service for his efforts in having 
water piped to East Boston in 1851. He was 
president of the East Boston Ferry Company, 
the Dry Dock Company, and the Maverick Na- 
tional Bank. His first marriage, with Christina 
Kent, was childless, but by his second, with 

Huldah B. Sherman, he had two sons and six 
daughters. 

[Ample biographical details of Hall and his family 
are Rwen in L. V. Briggs, Hist, of Shipbuilding on the 
north River, Plymouth County, Mass. (1889); M. A. 
Thomas, Memorials of Marshfield (1854); W. H. 
Sumner, A Hist, of East Boston (1858)^ containing 
a complete list of his ships; A. V. Clark, The Clipper 
Ship Era (1910) ; O. T. Howe and F. C Matthews, 
Am. Clipper Ships (2 vols., 1926-27) ; Boston Tran- 
script, Nov. 14, 1870.] R G A 

HALL, SAMUEL READ (Oct. 27, 1795-June 

24 » 1^77), educator, born in Croydon, N. H., 
was a descendant of John Hall, who, coming 
from England to Massachusetts some time be- 
fore 1652, settled in Medford about 1675. The 
youngest of the numerous family of Samuel Read 
and Elizabeth (Hall) Hall, he was christened 
Read Hall, but upon the death of his brother 
Samuel, he was given that name and the change 
was legalized by an act of the legislature. Dur- 
ing his youth his health was delicate. The loss 
of his father’s property prevented his securing 
a college education, but he had taken a course of 
classical study at Kimball Union Academy, Meri- 
den, N. H., and he began to teach school in 1814 
in Rumford, Me., where he is credited with hav- 
ing made the first use of blackboards in the 
United States (W. B. Lapham, History of Rum- 
ford, Oxford County, Me., 1890, p. 184). He 
was early convinced that the entire system of 
education in the country was defective and that 
immediate and drastic reform was necessary. 
While principal of an academy at Fitchburg, 
Mass., he had studied theology with Rev. Wil- 
liam Eaton and in 1822 was licensed as a Con- 
gregational minister. In March of the follow- 
ing year he began his missionary labors at Con- 
cord, Vt, where, by an understanding with his 
people, he established a training-school for 
teachers. It was incorporated in November 1823 
as the Concord Academy. There had been in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century in Amer- 
ica, under French and Prussian influence, con- 
siderable academic discussion of teacher-train- 
ing, but Hall took the first practical step by the 
opening of his normal school. He was also one 
of the founders of the American Institute of In- 
struction, the oldest educational association in 
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America, organized in Boston in 1830. That 
same year he went to the Phillips Academy at 
Andover, Mass., as principal of the newly estab- 
lished teachers* seminary. There he was regard- 
ed as omniscient and indefatigable. Poor health 
and dissatisfaction caused him to resign in April 
1837, however, and shortly afterward he accept- 
ed the appointment as principal of the Holmes 
Plymouth (N. H.) Academy. When the school 
was closed in 1840, owing to financial difficul- 
ties, Hall accepted the call to a church in Crafts- 
bury, Vt, and became principal of the Crafts- 
bury Academy, to which he added a teachers* 
department. He left the Academy in 1846 and 
twelve years later resigned his pastorate to ac- 
cept the less onerous duties of the church at 
Brownington, Vt. In 1867 he resigned because 
of old age and retired to his farm. He did not 
long remain inactive. From 1872 to 1875 he 
was pastor of the church at Granby, Vt., and 
during these latter years he frequently lectured 
on geology and astronomy. His first wife, Mary 
Dascomb, whom he married June 17, 1823, died 
in 1836; his second wife, Mary Holt, whom he 
married June 6, 1837, survived his death in 1877, 
as did one of his ten children. He was an invet- 
erate w/iter of textbooks and published works 
on geology, geography, arithmetic, grammar, 
and history. His Lectures on School-Keeping 
(1829) and Lectures to Female Feachers on 
School-Keeping (1832) were early and impor- 
tant contributions to the scientific study of edu- 
cation. 


A on School-Keeping (1929), ed. h 

A. D. Wright and G. E. Gardner, contains a biograph 
icai sketch of Hall as well as a bibliography of hi 
writings and a selected bibllogriphy on his life aiK 

D. B. Hall, The Halls of New Eng 
land G883) ; Cyc 0/ Edxic. (1925). ed. by Paul Mon 
roe, Claude M. Fuess, Axi Old New England Schoo 
W917) j Henry Barnard^ Normal Schools (1851) ; Am 
lour, of Edu., Sept 1858, Mar. 1866; Elbridge Smitli 
Ihe Founders of the Institute” in Lectures Deliverei 
before the Am. Inst, of Instruction at Boston, Mass. 

1867 (1868) ; Free Press and Times (Burlington 
Vt.), June 29 » 1877.] p M 


HALL, SARAH EWING (Oct. 30, 1761-Apr. 

1830), essayist, was born in Philadelphia, the 
daughter of the Rev. John Ewing [q.v.'], and of 
Hannah (Sergeant) Ewing. At the time of her 
birth, her father was the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church and a tutor in the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia ; later he was provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Her education 
was mainly acquired at home, where her schol- 
arly father made it “his custom to converse in 
the most familiar manner, upon serious and in- 
structive topics. ... His fireside, while it was 
the scene of hospitality and cheerfulness, was 
always enlivened with literary and scientific dis- 


cussion** {Selections, post, p. xii). Sarah gained 
“a critical acquaintance with the principles of 
grammar, and an extensive knowledge of the 
ancient classics, by hearing her brothers recite 
their Latin and Greek lessons, to their father, 
and by listening to the conversation of learned 
men, who frequented his house*’ {Ibid., p. xii). 
She was also “much addicted to the study of as- 
tronomy” and on the whole a notable blue- 
stocking. 

In 1782 she married John Flail, son of a 
wealthy Maryland planter, and for the next 
eight years lived on a farm beside the Susque- 
hanna in Octorara, Cecil County, l^Id. About 
1790 her husband removed with his family to 
Philadelphia, where he later became secretary 
of the Pennsylvania land office and subsequent- 
ly, in 1799-1801, United States marshal for the 
district of Pennsylvania. He then engaged in 
business, not too successfully, and with his fam- 
ily went to Lamberton, N. J., to live, but in 
1805 returned to Maryland and in 1811 to Phil- 
adelphia, which thereafter was Mrs. Hall’s 
home. There John Hall died in 1826. 

Although she was the mother of ten children, 
Mrs. Hall was a student of current as well as 
classical literature. From the time she was 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine, it is said, she re- 
mained in her study at night for hours after her 
family had retired, reading and writing. When 
Joseph Dennie [q.v.~\ established the Port Folio 
in 1801 she was among the selected group of its 
contributors — the only other woman in the 
charmed circle being Mrs. Elizabeth Graeme 
Ferguson [q.v.']. At that time “to write for 
the Port Folio was considered no small honor” 
{Ibid., p. xvi). During the entire existence of 
that periodical Mrs. Hall continued to contribute 
from time to time. In the issue for April 1815 
her article ascribing Waverley to Walter Scott 
was reluctantly published, with a long disclaimer 
by the editor, who declared the novel displayed 
a style that was “juvenile, crude and incorrect, 
compared to the acknowledged productions of 
Mr. Scott” (p. 327). The following year the 
P ort Folio passed into the possession of her son 
Harrison Hall, and from that time until its de- 
mise in 1827 was edited by her son John Elihu 
Hall [q.v.l. Two other sons, James Hall [q.v.l 
and Thomas Mifflin Hall, were contributors. 

All of Mrs. Hall’s writings appeared either 
anonymously, or over such names as “Constan- 
tia” or “Florepha.” She had a clear, easy style, 
and displayed remarkable ability in controversy. 
Her Conversations on the Bible (1818), which 
was published anonymously, went through five 
editions, one being issued in England. Some 
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of her essays, such as “On Duelling,” “On Fe- 
male Education,” and “Defence of American 
Women,” together with extracts from her let- 
ters, were published by Harrison Hall in 1833, 
in a volume entitled Selections from the Writ- 
ings of Mrs. Sarah Hall, Author of Conversa- 
tions on the Bible. She died in Philadelphia in 
her seventieth year and was buried in the burial 
ground of the Third Presbyterian Church, in 
that city. 

[Memoir of Mrs. Hall by one of her sons, in the Se- 
lections from her writings ; E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck, 
Cyc. of Am. Lit. (rev. ed., 1875), I, 855 ; A. H. Smyth, 
The Phila. Mags, and Their Contributors (1892); 
F. L. Mott, A Hist, of Am. Mags., 1741-1850 (1930) ; 
Paulson* s Am. Daily Advertiser, Apr. 9, 1830.] 

JJ. 

HALL, SHERMAN (Apr. 30, 1800-Sept, i, 

1879), Congregational clergyman, missionary to 
the Chippewa Indians, was born in Weathers- 
field, Vt,, the son of Aaron and Sarah (Brig- 
ham) Hall. Through his maternal grandmother 
he was related to the Sherman family of which 
Roger Sherman, one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, was a member. After 
preparation in Phillips Academy he entered 
Dartmouth College, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1828. The year 1831 marked his gradu- 
ation from Andover Theological Seminary, his 
ordination at Woburn, Mass., by the Rev. Ly- 
man Beecher, his marriage to Betsey Parker, 
and his departure for his mission field on Lake 
Superior under appointment of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
At Lapointe, a fur-trading post on Madeline Isl- 
and, close to the site of an early Jesuit mission 
on the south shore of Lake Superior, he estab- 
lished a mission of the American Board, the 
first mission among the Chippewa since the time 
of the Jesuits. From this outpost the Indians 
west and south of Lake Superior were visited 
and mission stations founded among them. 

Because of the efforts of the United States 
government to promote a policy of civilization 
and education among the Indians by aiding 
schools at mission posts, Hall's position at the 
head of one of the largest of the North Ameri- 
can mission fields was one of considerable im- 
portance. That his work was appreciated by 
the government is evident in the large grants 
of money given to his schools. At least two of 
these were opened on Madeline Island. The res- 
ident Indians and some of the numerous bands 
that came to trade were instructed in the civi- 
lized crafts, and a church was built. With great 
labor and care Hall learned the difficult Chip- 
pewa language and between 1833 and 1856 trans- 
lated or supervised the translation of textbooks, 
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hymns, and portions of the Bible into the native 
tongue. These translations, printed in the East, 
were used widely among the Chippewa. Three 
editions of the New Testament, in the transla- 
tion of which he was assisted by Henry Blatch- 

ford, a native interpreter, were issued during 
his lifetime. 

In 1852 the United States government invit- 
ed him to become superintendent of a manual- 
labor school to be established, as an experiment, 
among the Chippewa Indians concentrated at the 
junction of the Crow Wing and Mississippi riv- 
ers. In November 1854, after a little more than 
a year s service as missionary and superinten- 
dent of the school, he resigned from the position, 
since the American Board had come to the con- 
clusion that it was no longer expedient to help 
support a missionary at a place where the good 
he might accomplish would be offset by the en- 
croaching evils of the frontier. He retired to 
a farm that he had bought in Sauk Rapids, 
Minn., and became the pastor of a little Congre- 
gational church there. From that time until his 
death in 1879 he served this small parish, finan- 
cially aided by the American Home Missionary 
Society. In the last years of his life he was 
judge of probate and superintendent of .schools. 

[Letters written by Hall to the A. B. C F. M, and 
to members of his family have been preserved : the 
first group in the archives of the A. B. C. F. M. in Bos- 
ton, the second by Ernest W. Butterfield. Esq., of Con- 
cord, N. H. Copies of these have been made by the 
Minn. Hist. Soc. Excerpts from some of Hall’s let- 
ters were printed in the Missionary Herald, esp. Feb., 
Sept. 1832, Jan. 1834, Aug. 1836, May, Oct. 1842, 
Sept. 1854; and the Home Missionary, esp. July, Sept. 
1855, Nov. 1858, Jan., Apr. 1859. Brief biographical 
sketches may be found in Home Missionary, Nov. 1879 ; 

S. R. Riggs, “Protestant Missions in the Northwest,” 
Minn. Hist. Colls., vol. VI (1891) ; and Grace L. Nute, 
‘The Letters of Sherman Hall, Missionary to the 
Chippewa Indians,” in Minn. Hist., Mar. 1926 ; see also 
Congreg. Year Book, 1880; Daily Globe (St. Paul), 
Sept. 2. 1879.J G.L.N. 

HALL, THOMAS (Feb. 4, 1834-Nov, 19, 
1911), inventor, patent attorney, was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., of English parentage. After 
attending the public schools in Philadelphia, he 
entered the Academy of the University at Lewis- 
burg, Pa. (now Bucknell), in preparation for a 
business career. After one term, 1852-53, he was 
honorably discharged in order to enter the min- 
istry. To this end he tutored with the Rev. Dr. 
Malcolm, a Baptist clergyman of note. Before 
his ordination, however, he abandoned his theo- 
logical studies to devote himself to science and 
mechanics. For a number of years he studied 
mechanics intensively, at the same time obtaining 
employment of one sort or another in Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and finally in New 
York. As early as 1858, while a resident of St. 
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Louis, he began work on the development of a 
writing machine, and after nine years of concen- 
trated effort perfected it, being granted United 
States patent No. 65,807 for a “Typographic Ma- 
chine” on June 18, 1867. Authorities qualified to 
write impartially regard this as a pioneer type- 
writer invention. It was operated from a key- 
board by means of finger levers with a connecting 
link and an individual typebar for each finger 
lever. It embodied devices anticipating future 
requirements, such as a stop ring for preventing 
undue penetration of the paper to yield uniform 
printing results, an automatic line lock to limit 
the travel of the carriage when the printing 
reached the end of the line, and devices for vary- 
ing the length of movement of the printing sur- 
face. The invention indicated a remarkable fore- 
sight of the ultimate improvements of the type- 
writer. Hall immediately organized a company 
to manufacture the machine, but financial condi- 
tions following the Civil War, combined with the 
fact that the business world was not ready for 
such a device, soon caused the abandonment of 
the manufactory. Several machines were made, 
however. For one exhibited at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1867, an award of merit was granted. In 
1873 Hall went to Europe to study mechanisms 
and mechanics, particularly in the shops of Vi- 
enna, St. Petersburg, and Paris. After his re- 
turn to New York he spent the next five years on 
typewriter improvements, and in 1880 invented 
a one-keyed typewriting machine, so light and 
convenient that it could be readily used by travel- 
ers. This machine was manufactured and placed 
on the market in 1881 as the “Hall Typewriter.” 
It embodied the pantograph principle and was 
operated with one hand by means of a stylus. 
Its operation was slow, however, and as a result, 
the machine was soon succeeded by others incor- 
porating principles that are in favor today Hall 
subsequently established himself as a patent at- 
torney in New York City but devoted a great 
amount of time to mechanical improvements, and 
efore his death invented a number of sewing- 
machine attachments, an improved mill-grinder, 
and other machinist's tools. Ip 1884 the Frank- 
lin Institute of Philadelphia awarded him the 
John Scott legacy medal and award for his type- 
writer. He was married at the age of twenty- 
eight, after establishing his residence in Brook- 
lyn, and was survived at the time of his death by 
two daughters and a son. 


[IVho s Who in America 1010— tt • di. 

graphic World, Uar. 1892, Mar ^une Tutv ^ 

^riter World, Jat. 191' E^gle 

tZ'/T' V- Oden, Evoiufion 

the Typevrntcr (. 9 . 7 ); Evolution of the Typewrit 


(1921), prepared by the Royal Typewriter Company; 
U. S. Museum correspondence.] C. W M n 

HALL, THOMAS SEAVEY (Apr. i, 1827- 

Dcc. r, 1880), manufacturer, inventor, descended 
from John Hall who was in Charlestown, Mass., 
in 1645 and ultimately settled at Dover, N. H., 
was born at Upper Bartlett, N. H., the son of 
Rev. Elias and Hannah (Seavey) Hall. He is 
said to have attended Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. Engaging in the textile industry, 
with headquarters at Stamford, Conn., he became 
one of the most prominent woolen manufacturers 
of New England. In 1866 he retired from busi- 
ness and shortly thereafter, while on a railroad 
trip, was aboard a train that was wrecked by a 
misplaced switch. Through good fortune he es- 
caped injury, but in viewing the wreck it occurred 
to him that such catastrophes should and could be 
prevented. Accordingly he immediately turned 
his attention to perfecting a system of signals that 
would prevent accidents not only from misplaced 
switches but also from open drawbridges, colli- 
sions of trains, and collisions at highway crossings. 
He analyzed thoroughly the fundamental require- 
ments of the problem and focused his attention 
almost immediately upon the practical applica- 
tion to it of electric automatic signals. On Feb. 
26, 1867, he received patent No. 62,414 for “an 
alarm or bell to warn those at a distance.” That 
same year he organized the Hall Drawbridge & 
Signal Company at Stamford. Because sleet, 
snow, and ice interfered with moving the parts of 
the signal he had originally patented. Hall de- 
vised the electric inclosed disc or “banjo” signal, 
the initial patent on which, No. 89,308, was 
granted to him Apr. 27, 1869. This was his most 
important invention. The signal was controlled 
by a wire circuit through track treadles— keys 
or instruments operated by the passage of wheels 
of passing trains. A very satisfactory electro- 
magnetic device operating a wire-framed disc 
covered with silk of a suitable color for a day 
signal, surmounted by a glass or other trans- 
parent material of corresponding color for the 
night signal, was subsequently developed. A 
kerosene lamp was placed behind the glass to 
produce the night signal. A number of patents 
were issued to Hall for the various features of 
this system. Later, designs were worked out 
for signals at drawbridges controlled by a cir- 
cuit controller mechanically operated by the 
movable draw, thus providing protection in both 
directions. Lastly, highway-crossing protection 
was devised, and a patent issued to Hall in 1879 
was made efifective immediately. The principles 

1 ^ in railroad-sig- 

nalhng practise. His first signal was installed 
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at Stamford !n 1868 and the first installation of 
his automatic block-signalling system was made 
on the Eastern Railroad of Massachusetts on 
sixteen miles of road in 1871. Hall was mar- 
ried to Sarah C. Phillips, and at the time of his 
death in Meriden, Conn., was survived by his 
widow and a son, 

[S. Marsh Young, ^'Railway Block Signalling.” in 
Ocncr^ Manager, Dec. 1892; obituaries in Railway 
Dec. 1880, and New Haven Evening Register, 

Hall, The Halls of New England 
(*003), pp. 152, 16 1, 729; Patent Office records; cor- 
respondence with H. S. Balliet and Henry M. Sperry, 
New York City.] CW.M-n. 

HALL, WILLARD (Dec. 24, 1780-May 10, 

^8/5 )» jurist, promoter of public education in 
Delaware, was born in Westford, Mass., of an 
ancestry of deacons and ministers. His father 
was Willis Hall, a descendant of Stephen Hall 
who was living in Concord, Mass., in 1653; his 
mother, Mehetable (Poole) Hall of Hollis, N. H. 
To her he attributed the moulding of his 
character during the formative years. After 
three years in the academy at Westford, he en- 
tered Harvard College in 1795, graduating four 
years later with honors. His law reading was 
completed under Samuel Dana of Groton, Mass., 
and in March 1803, he was admitted to the bar 
in Hillsboro, N. H. Dissatisfaction with the 
crowded condition of his profession in New 
England caused him to remove to Delaware in 
April 1803. Carrying letters of introduction 
from Harrison Gray Otis to James A. Bayard 
and Caesar Rodney, he had no difficulty in being 
admitted to the Delaware bar. He made his 
home in Dover, and in 1806 married Junia Kil- 
len, daughter of the former chancellor of Dela- 
ware. She died within a few years, and in 1829 
he married Harriet Hilliard. His only child, 
Lucinda, was born of the first marriage. From 
1812 to 1814 he served as secretary of state and 
in 1816 he was elected on the Republican ticket 
to Congress, serving two terms as representa- 
tive, from March 1817 to March 1821. After 
another term in 1821 as secretary of state, he 
was elected to the Delaware Senate, taking his 
seat in January 1823. On May 6 of the same 
year he was appointed, chiefly on Caesar Rod- 
ney's recommendation, judge of the United 
States district court of Delaware, in which ca- 
pacity he served until Dec. 6, 1871, when he re- 
tired. He had little taste for legislative duties, 
and it was in this later period that his life work 
was accomplished. During his more than forty- 
eight years on the bench only one of his deci- 
sions, that of United States vs. Commandant of 
Fort Delaware (1866) was seriously questioned, 
and the principles governing his decision in this 
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case were similar to those governing that of the 
United States Supreme Court in the famous ex 
parte Milligan case (4 Wallace, 2), decided the 
same year (summary of case in American Law 
Review, April 1867). He had preeminently the 
conservative, judicial mind which sought to pre- 
serve the sanctity of the common law, but his 
strict sense of justice operated evenly and with- 
out prejudice. Ample leisure from judicial duties 
afforded him opportunities to give the state his 
most valuable services. On authorization by the 
legislature in 1824, he revised the laws of Dela- 
ware, completing the task in 1829. He was 
elected on the ticket of both parties as a delegate 
to the constitutional convention of 1831, where 
he was the foremost antagonist of John M. Clay- 
ton [q.v.'\ on the issues before that body (De- 
bates of the Delaware Convention for Revising 

the Constitution of the State, Wilmington, 
1831). 

Hall best deserves recognition, however, as a 
founder and a tireless advocate of public-school 
education in Delaware. His ideas were embodied 
m the school law of 1829, drawn up by him at 
the request of the legislature but not adopted 
entire. This law first recognized the principle 
of general free education, but gave to school dis- 
tricts individually the taxing power for educa- 
tional purposes. In 1836 he organized the New 
Castle County School Convention, and through 
this medium kept the subject constantly before 
the people. From 1852, when it was organized, 
to 1870, he was president of the Delaware School 
Board. The value of his services can hardly be 
over-estimated, yet his democratic ideas, carried 
out with relentless logic— such as the decentrali- 
zation provided for in the law of 1829 — were 
responsible also for retarding influences which 
brought him into conflict with a progressive 
group. He was also opposed to a state normal 
school. After his resignation as judge in his 
ninety-first year he ceased to take an active part 
in affairs. He died about four years later at 

Wilmington, to which place he had removed in 
1825. 

memoir of Willard Hall is D. M. Bates, 
Memorial Address on the Life and Character of Wil- 
lard Hall,” in Hist. Soc. of Del. Papers, No. i (1879) ; 
the best source up to 1852 is a sketch, probably auto- 
biographical, in John Livingston, Portraits of Eminent 
Americans Now Living, II (1853), 421-27. A long 
letter from Hall to J. M. Clayton, July i, 1856, on the 
Kansas troubles (MS. Div., Lib. of Cong.) is revela- 
tory. See also D. B. Hall, The Halls of New England 
(1883), p. 524; Wilmington Daily Commercial, May 

1875 ; S. B. Weeks, Hist, of Public School Educ. in 
Del. (1917), being U. S. Bureau of Educ. Bull., I9i7» 

"o- ^8.] C.W.G. 

HALL, WILLARD PREBLE (May 9, 1820- 

Nov. 3, 1882), lawyer, soldier, lieutenant-gov- 
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ernor and governor of Missouri, was born at 
Harper’s Ferry, Va. (now W. Va.), of New 
England ancestry. He was the son of John and 
Statira (Preble) Hall. His father, for many 
years superintendent of the government armory 
at Harper’s Ferry, and the inventor of a breech- 
loading gun called “Hall’s carbine,” was de- 
scended from Stephen Hall who was in Concord, 
Mass., as early as 1653 and settled at Stow, 
Mass., about 1685 ; his mother, a native of Maine, 
sister of William Pitt Preble [^.^^], traced her 
ancestry to Abraham Preble who settled at Scitu- 
ate, Mass,, in 1636. Among his progenitors were 
men of distinction in the law and ministry. Wil- 
lard Hall was prepared for college in the schools 
of his native town and in Baltimore and was 
graduated from Yale College in 1839, at the age 
of nineteen. In 1840 he removed to Huntsville, 
Mo., where he studied law under his brother and 
began the practice of his profession. The follow- 
ing year he settled at Sparta, Mo., and in 1843 
made his permanent home in St. Joseph, Mo. In 
that year he was appointed circuit attorney by 
Governor Reynolds. His cordial manner won 
him a large measure of popularity, and in 1844 
he was presidential elector on the Democratic 
ticket, and helped carry Missouri for James K. 
Polk. Hall was chosen to take the certificate to 
Washington. When the Mexican War began he 
was a candidate for Congress, but, notwithstand- 
ing, he enlisted as a private in the regiment com- 
manded by Col. A. W. Doniphan \_q.v.']. When 
me army took possession of Santa Fe, Gen. 
Stephen W. Kearny ordered Hall to collaborate 
with Colonel Doniphan in preparing a code of 
laws for governing New Mexico. This code sur- 
vived, in its main features, for more than a gen- 
eration. While at Santa Fe, Hall was notified 

from military service on account 
o his election to Congress. Pending the begin- 
ning of the session, he volunteered for the ex- 
edition which took possession of California. 

e served three terms in Congress, where he 
^cured a grant of 600,000 acres of land for the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad. He also aided 
in the passage of acts giving to the State of Mis- 
souri swamp and waste lands which helped to 
e^ow Its public-school system. At the expiration 
o IS congressional career he returned to the 
practice of law, and was soon recognized as one 
o t e best lawyers in a circuit conspicuous for 
able men. He opposed the secession of Missouri 
trom the Union, and was elected a delegate to 
the state convention of 1861. At the first session 
^ became one of the recognized leaders. When 
Hamilton R. Gamble [q.v.] was made provision- 
al governor in July 1861, after Governor Jack- 
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son had been driven from the state by Federal 
forces. Hall was chosen lieutenant-governor, and 
after Gamble’s death in 1864, succeeded him as 
provisional governor. When his term expired 
the following year he returned to St. Joseph. 
There he owned a farm and took great interest 
in agricultural experiments. 

On Oct. 28, 1847, at St. Joseph, Hall was mar- 
ried to Ann Eliza Richardson, daughter of Maj. 
William P. Richardson, by whom he had four 
children. After her death he was married a sec- 
ond time, on June 22, 1864, to Ollie L. Oliver, 
by whom he had two sons and a daughter. 

[D. B. Hall, The Halls of New England (1883), p 
521 ; Henry Preble, Gcncal. Sketch of the First Three 
Generations of Prchles in America (1868) ; Messages 
and Proclamations of the Govs, of the State of Mo 
vol. IV (1924), ed. by G. C. Avery and F. C. Shoe- 
maker; W. E. Connelley, IVar with Mexico, 1846—47: 
Doniphan s E.vpcdition (1907) ; C. L. Ruth, The Daily 
News' Hist, of Buchanan County and St. Joseph, Mo. 
(1898); Missouri Republican, Nov. 4 and 5. 1882; 
Obit. Record Grads. Yale Coll., (1883); A Quarter- 
Century Record of the Class of 1839, Yale Coll. (1865) ; 
letter of A. W. Doniphan to D. C. Allen. June 22, 
1863, in the Doniphan Papers, Mo. Hist. Soc.] 
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HALL, WILLIAM WHITTY (Oct. 15, 1810- 

May 10, 1876), physician, pioneer editor of popu- 
lar health magazines, was of Scottish ancestry. 
He was descended from Adam Hall, a native of 
Ireland, who settled in Pennsylvania about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Adam’s great- 
grandson, Stephen, married, it is said, an Eng- 
lish woman named Mary Wooley, and their son, 
William Whitty Hall, was born in Paris, Ky. 
He graduated from Centre College in 1830 and, 
with the intention of becoming a missionary, 
studied both theology and medicine. In 1836 he 
received the degree of M.D. from Transylvania 
University, where he had been a pupil of John 
Esten Cooke [q.v.^, and was ordained to the Pres- 
b3^^erian ministry. The following year he was a 
missionary in Texas and for a number of years 
he preached occasionally, but he gradually aban- 
doned preaching for medicine. He practised in 
New Orleans and Cincinnati, and in 1851 re- 
moved to New York City where he established 
a consultation practice, “strictly confined to 
chronic ailments of the throat and lungs” {HalVs 
Journal of Health, January 1854, p. 4). In this 
field lay his major interest. While resident in 
Cincinnati he published several technical books 
in all of which there was a savor of enthusiasm 
or charlatanry. The first of these was Consump- 
tion a Curable Disease, Illustrated in the Treat- 
ment of 150 Cases, published in Pittsburgh in 
1845. Two years later appeared Observations on 
the Curability of Consumption by a New, Safe 
and Painless Method, Illustrated in Selections of 
350 Cases (1847) ; in 1848, Bronchitis, Chronic 
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Laryngitis, Clergyman's Sore Throat (5th ed.), 
written in collaboration with one S. W. Hall; 
and in 1850, The Nature, Cause, Symptoms and 
Cure of Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
Upon his arrival in New York in 1851 he pub- 
lished the first of his works for the general pub- 
lic, a small booklet entitled Throat-ail, Bron- 
chitis and Consumption, followed in 1852 by 
Bronchitis and Kindred Diseases, which appears 
to have been technical and went through four 
editions, the last in 1870. In 1854 he began to 
publish a popular periodical, Hall's Journal of 
Health, “to teach man how to avoid disease.” 
This he continued up to the time of his death, 
and some years thereafter it was absorbed by 
Popular Science, In 1857 he published Con- 
sumption (2nd ed. 1865), which was followed by : 
Health and Disease: A Book for the People 
(1859; 2nd ed., i860); Sleep (1861), with an 
amplification entitled Sleep or the Hygiene of 
the Night (1870); The Guidehoard to Health, 
Peace and Competence ; or the Road to Happy 
Old Age (1862); Health and Disease as Af- 
fected by Constipation and Health by Good Liv- 
ing (1870; 2nd ed., 1873) ; How to Live Long 
(1875); and Dyspepsia and Kindred Diseases 
(posthumous, 1877). In 1875 he began a new 
periodical, Hall's Medical Adviser, which ceased 
at his death. 

Hall appears to have been an individualist in 
medical practice and there is no evidence that he 
ever affiliated with his profession nor, on the 
other hand, that he ever directly antagonized it. 
He never weighed more than 125 pounds, and it 
was his custom to violate one of the rules he laid 
down for others by working from five in the 
morning till ten at night. In his sixty-sixth year 
he fell in a fit on the street, in New York, and 
died almost at once. He was twice married : his 
first wife being, it is said, Hannah Mattock of 
Cincinnati ; his second wife, Magdalen Matilda 
Robertson, daughter of Archibald Robertson 
[q.vJ\ and sister of Anthony Lespinard Robert- 
son, justice of the superior court of New York 
City. 

[H, A. Kelly and W. L. Burrage, Am. Medic. Biogs. 
(1920); D. B. Hall, The Halls of New England 
(1883), pp. 670-71 ; HalVs Jour, of Health, June 1876; 
N. Y. Times and Sun (N. Y.), May 12, 1876.] 

E. P. 

HALLAM, LEWIS (c. 1740-Nov. i, 1808), 
actor, theatrical manager, was the son of Lewis 
Hallam, an actor. When bankruptcy overtook 
William Hallam, manager of an obscure theatre 
in Leman Street, London, he sent a company of 
players to the New World in an effort to retrieve 
his fortunes. As director of the expedition he 
appointed his brother Lewis, formerly his first 
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low comedian. The leading lady was Lewis's 
wife, likewise prominent at the London house. 
They were accompanied by their son Lewis, who, 
according to his own statement made in later 
life, was twelve years old at the time he left a 
grammar school at Cambridge to join the emi- 
grants. The visitors made their first American 
appearance at Williamsburg, Va., Sept. 15, 1752, 
in The Merchant of Venice, Several of the colo- 
nies had already seen sporadic acting, but with 
this date begins the continuous history of the 
American theatre. On this occasion Lewis, Jr., 
initiated his career by rushing from the stage in 
tearful panic when the time came for him to 
speak his one line. 

After two years of playing in various cities, 
including New York and Philadelphia, the com- 
pany transferred its efforts to Jamaica for the 
next four years. During this time the elder 
Lewis Hallam died, and his widow married 
David Douglass. When the reorganized com- 
pany returned to America in 1758, Douglass was 
the manager and a principal actor. Lewis, the 
younger, was now leading man, assuming such 
roles as Hamlet, which he was probably the first 
to present in this country, and Romeo, which he 
played at least once to his mother’s Juliet. When 
the imminence of the Revolution forced the 
American Company, as Douglass’s players were 
now called, to suspend activities early in 1775, 
they set up again in Jamaica. Hallam had al- 
ready gone to England, where, it appears, he 
gave a performance of Hamlet at Covent Gar- 
den in 1775. Later he rejoined the troupe in the 
West Indies. When the war came to an end, the 
company, much changed, returned to America. 
Douglass had retired in Jamaica, and Mrs. 
Douglass had died in or about 1774; consequent- 
ly Hallam controlled the property. After a very 
lean year, he entered into a stormy partnership 
in 1785 with a rival actor and manager, John 
Henry. For a time there was much moral and 
patriotic opposition to these so-called British 
players, but by degrees they gained a substantial 
following. Beginning in the early nineties they 
concentrated largely on New York, with oc- 
casional visits to Boston and other northern 
points, the Philadelphia field being now con- 
trolled by Wignell and Reinagle. About i 793 i 
his first wife having died after a long separation, 
Hallam married Miss Tuke, a young and beauti- 
ful actress whom he had introduced to the stage. 
About the same time his son Mirvan made his 
debut, but proved to be an inferior actor. 

In 1794 Henry sold his interest in the prop- 
erty to John Hodgkinson, a recent recruit, who, 
with Hallam’s connivance, had done everything 
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in his power to drive Henry from the company. 
Hallam soon discovered the new partner to be a 
greater source of discord than the old one. Hodg- 
kinson was greedy for authority and parts for 
himself and his wife. The Hallams were forced 
to yield, but bitter enmity was the inevitable con- 
sequence. In 1796 William Dunlap was induced 
to become a third partner in the concern. He 
endeavored to act as mediator, but peace did not 
result ; indeed the quarrel, aggravated by Mrs. 
Hallam’s persistent intoxication, went so far as 
to form, on one occasion, an unannounced but 
highly diverting part of the evening's entertain- 
ment. In 1797 Hallam withdrew from the man- 
agement but continued his connection as a sal- 
aried actor. During his final years his favorite 
roles were gradually usurped by younger men, 
until in 1806 Cooper, the new director, refused 
to reengage the enfeebled actor. After a few 
“last and only performances” at Philadelphia, he 
died in that city. 

As a theatrical manager Hallam left much to 
be desired. Parsimonious, crafty, and quarrel- 
some, he was often the cause of the troubles in 
which he found himself. As an actor, however, 
he was much admired for many years, at one 
time or another personating creditably nearly 
every important character in the dramas then 
current. Of medium height, erect, and slender, 
he was distinguished by grace and vigor. He 
was competent in tragedy, comedy, and panto- 
mime, though in tragedy he was too much given 
to passionless declamation. His forte was high 
comedy, in which he showed himself an able art- 
ist of the old school, not disposed to follow na- 
^re, but correct and finished in his manner. 
Regardless of personal qualities, his place in the 
original company from London and his half 
century and more of service make him a con- 
spicuous figure in the early history of the Amer- 
ican theatre. 
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HALLECK. FITZ-GREENE (July 8 ,' 17^90- 

Wov. 19, 1867), poet, was descended from Peter 
Halleck (or Hallock), one of an English congre- 
gation who, fleeing from the hard hand of Laud, 
settled m 1640 on the eastern shore of Long 
Island. The poet’s father, Israel, an Episcopalian, 
was a Tory m the Revolution, the friend of An- 
dre, Percy, and Tarleton. After the war he set- 


tied as a merchant in Guilford, Conn., where in 
1787 he married Mary Eliot, a farmer's daugh- 
ter, descended from John Eliot, missionary to 
the Indians and translator of the Indian Bible; 
her maternal grandfather was William Leete, 
governor of Connecticut from 1676 to 1683. 
Fitz-Greene, second child and first son of the 
marriage, attended the public schools till his fif- 
teenth )"ear, when he was already a voracious 
reader and facile versifier. In 1811, after six 
years in a Guilford store, he went to New York 
and was for eighteen years in the employ of 
Jacob Barker, a banker; from 1832 to 1849 he 
was a confidential clerk in the counting-house of 
John Jacob Astor. His duties during these long 
terms of service left him leisure for literary and 
social pursuits; he perfected his knowledge of 
French, learned to read Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, and early made the acquaintance of 
New York men of letters. In 1813 Joseph Rod- 
man Drake [q.z/.], won by Halleck’s saying that 
it would be heaven “to lounge upon the rainbow 
and read Tom Campbell,” became his close 
friend, and they collaborated on the poem by 
Croaker & Co.,” satires on local celebrities, 
most of which appeared in the Evening Post 
from March to June 1819. Halleck’s longest 
poem, Fanny, a satire on social climbers, came 
out the same year, and was enlarged in 1821. 
He visited Europe in 1822, writing “Alnwick 
Castle” and “Burns” during the tour. “Marco 
Bozzaris appeared in the New York Review 
for June 1825 and was immensely popular at 
once, being reprinted in American and British 
newspapers, translated into French and modern 
Greek, and spouted by countless elocutionists 
and school-boys. Halleck collected his poems in 
a thin volume, Alnwick Castle, with Other 
Poems, in 1827. After “Red Jacket” (1828) 
he wrote almost no verse for many years ; but in 
1834 edited Byron's verse and prose, and in 
1840 published two small volumes of Selections 
from the British Poets. When the Author’s Club 
was formed in New York in 1837 with Irving as 
president, Halleck was chosen vice-president. 
Many distinguished visitors to the city became 
his friends, including Dickens, Thackeray, Miss 
Mitford, the Keans, Lafayette, Joseph and Louis 
Napoleon, Lord Morpeth (later Earl of Car- 
lisle). In 1847 The Poetical Works of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck appeared. Astor at his death 
left the poet a small annuity, to which his son 
added a gift of $10,000; and in 1849 Halleck re- 
tired to his native village. He often visited New 
York, however, his friends sometimes drawing 
him from his retreat, as when the Century Club 
in 1854 gave a dinner in his honor, Bryant pre- 
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siding. He published additional stanzas of “Con- 
necticut” in 1852, and Young America in 1865. 
He died in Guilford in his seventy-eighth year. 
A monument was erected at his grave there; 
and in 1877 a statue of him was unveiled in 
Central Park, New York. 

Halleck's personality and manner were very 
winning. “I have never seen a man,” wrote 
Bayard Taylor, “who was so simply and inevi- 
tably courteous.” As a talker he was at his best, 
said Tuckerman, in “a French cafe in Warren 
Street,” his favorite haunt after business hours; 
“Halleck’s mind, at such times, was like a bub- 
bling spring, ... he did not play the oracle; 

. . . not discourse, disputation or dictation, but 
conversation, was his function and delight.” Yet 
he had settled convictions, not of the crowd. He 
detested the vulgar politician, preferring the sol- 
dier, and hence said to Duyckinck at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, “Thank God we shall now be 
ruled by gentlemen.” The license of the press so 
disgusted him that he declared Providence “slept 
on its post . . . when printing was invented.” 
“After uttering something which probably 
brought my surprise unconsciously into my face,” 
says Taylor, “he would quietly add: ‘I am not a 
republican, you must remember; I am a mon- 
archist.' I should also have supposed him to be 
a Roman Catholic, from the manner in which he 
occasionally referred to the Church of Rome ; but 
he expressed, in reality, the feeling of an An- 
glican Catholic who regretted the separation.” 

In poetry Halleck's ideal was Campbell ; yet 
his own poems, except for their concise and fin- 
ished style, show more the influence of Byron 
and Scott. “Fanny” clumsily tries to reproduce 
the wit without the wickedness of “Beppo.” In 
“Alnwick Castle” Scott's romance of the feudal 
age is combined, rather unsuccessfully, with By- 
ron's satiric realism. The irregular stanza of 
“Marco Bozzaris,” the rapid narrative, the pas- 
sion for liberty and martial heroism, suggest the 
same great romancers; but the polish of style 
owes something to Campbell, and the sympathy 
for a small people struggling to be free is thor- 
oughly American. In “Red Jacket,” “Connecti- 
cut,” and “Young America,” Halleck used Amer- 
ican material, but with little success except in 
the first, which draws a true and vivid portrait 
of an Indian chief. “Burns,” simple in language 
and meter, is one of the best tributes in verse to 
its subject's genius and warm humanity. The 
elegy on Joseph Rodman Drake unites depth of 
feeling with delicacy and restraint of expression. 
Halleck's satires and album verses may be dis- 
missed with his own words about his share in 
the “Croaker Poems”: “They were harmless 
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pleasantries, luckily suited to the hour of their 
appearance.” His modest estimate of his poetry 
as a whole doubtless explains why he wrote little 
and stopped soon; like Gray, he seems to have 
known that he had not much to say. He was 
over-rated by his contemporaries because Amer- 
ican poetry was poor and American criticism 
lax in the early nineteenth century; but his best 
work gives him a secure niche among minor 
American poets. 

[Sources include : J. G. Wilson, The Life and Letters 
of Fitz-Greene Halleck (1869); The Poetical Writ- 
ings of Fxtz-Greene Halleck (1869), ed. by J. G. Wil- 
son ; W. C. Bryant, Some Notices on the Life and 
Writings of Fitz-Greene Halleck (1869); E. A. Poe, 
South. Lit. Messenger, Apr. 1836; H. T. Tuckerman, 
Lxppmcott s Mag., Feb. 1868; E. A. Duyckinck, Put- 
nams Mag., Feb. 1868; G. P. Lathrop, Atlantic Month- 
ly, June 1877; Bayard Taylor, North Am. Rev., July 
1877. See also N. Y. Herald, Nov. 21, 1867; W. E. 
Leonard, Bryant and the Minor Poets/^ Cambridge 
Am. Lit. ^ vol, I (1917), with bibliography; N. F* 
Adkins, Fvtz-Greene Halleck (1930),] q g 

HALLECK, HENRY WAGER (Jan. i6, 

^815-Jan. 9, 1872), soldier, author, lawyer, capi- 
talist, came of ancestors who served in both the 
Revolution and the War of 1812. According to 
family tradition, his father, Joseph Halleck, 
was a descendant of Peter Hallock of Long 
Island. His mother was Catherine Wager, the 
daughter of Henry Wager of Utica, N. Y., a 
magistrate, who was a close personal friend of 
Baron Steuben and an elector of Thomas Jefifer- 
son. Halleck was born in Westernville, Oneida 
County, N. Y. At an early age he took such a 
dislike to enforced farming that he ran away 
from home in pursuit of an education. His ma- 
ternal grandfather adopted him and sent him to 
the Hudson (N, Y.) Academy, whence he went 
to Union College. He was there elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, and was later awarded (1837) the 
A.B. degree. Appointed to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, he became a 
cadet on July i, 1835. His ability was demon- 
strated by his standing as a cadet officer of high 
rank, as number three in a class of thirty-two at 
his graduation on July i, 1839, and as assistant 
professor of chemistry and engineering during 
and after his four-year course. 

Commissioned as a second lieutenant of engi- 
neers, on July I, 1839, he was sent to his first 
station at New York Harbor, where he worked 
upon the fortifications. In the fall of 1844, he 
accompanied Marshal Bertrand to Europe, where 
he met Marshal Soult, was introduced at the 
French Court, and was given permission to visit 
the fortifications of France. The inspiration of 
this tour abroad caused him on his return home 
to write a “Report on the Means of National De- 
fence,” which was published by Congress (Sen- 
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ate Document No. 85 ^ 28 Cong., 2 Sess.) and 
was so highly thought of that he was invited by 
the Lowell Institute of Boston to deliver twelve 
lectures. These he published in 1846 under the 
title, Elements of Military Art and Science^ a 
book which was looked upon as authoritative and 
had a wide circulation among regular and volun- 
teer officers, especially during the Civil War. 
When the Mexican War broke out in 1846, Hal- 
leck, a first lieutenant, was sent on the transport 
Lexington to Monterey, Cal., by way of Cape 
Horn. During the voyage of seven months, he 
translated Henri Jomini’s Vie Politique et Mili- 
taire de Napoleon, which he published in four 
volumes in 1864. In California he filled varied 
and responsible positions, serving as secretary 
of state under Generals Mason and Riley, chief 
of staff of Burton’s operations in Lower Cali- 
fornia, aide-de-camp to Commodore Shubrick, 
and lieutenant-governor of Mazatlan. For “gal- 
lant conduct in affairs with the enemy on the 
19th and 20th of November 1846, and for meri- 
torious services in California,” he was brevetted 
a captain on May i, 1847. After the war he con- 
tinued as aide to General Riley, was inspector 
and engineer of light-houses, and acted as mem- 
ber of the board of engineers for fortifications 
on the Pacific Coast. During this time he took 
a prominent part in the California constitutional 
convention (S. H. Willey, in Overland Monthly, 
July 1872). He was promoted a captain of en- 
gineers, July I, 1853, but, because of the cuts in 
the army after the war and the hopeless future 
in a profession little rewarded by the govern- 
ment, he resigned from the service on Aug. i, 

1854. 

In 1843 he had already declined the professor- 
ship of engineering in the Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard. Before his resignation he 
had completed his study of law, and he became 
m 1854 head of the leading law firm in Cali- 
fornia, Halleck, Peachy & Billings, and refused 
a proffered seat on the state supreme bench and 
the office of United States senator. His business 
enteprises, in which he was eminently success- 
mi, forbade his acceptance of a restricting desk. 
He was director-general of the New Almaden 
quicksilver mine, president of the Pacific & At- 
lantic Railroad, which ran from San Francisco 

major-general of California 
militia. His business preoccupation, however, 

v u I" ^859 he pub- 

hshtd A Collectton of Mining Laws of Spain 

and Mexico ; in i860, a translation of Fundamen- 
tal Principles of the Law of Mines by J. H. N. 
de Fooz; and in 1861, a treatise. International 
Law, or Rules Regulating the Intercourse of 
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States in Peace and War, which was condensed 
and used widely as a textbook in schools and col- 
leges. On Apr. 10, 1855, he married Elizabeth 
Hamilton, the grand-daughter of Alexander 
Hamilton. From this union was born an only 
child, Henry Wager Halleck, in 1856. 

At the beginning of the Civil War, Winfield 
Scott, who held a high regard for Halleck's 
merits, urged President Lincoln to give him ad- 
vanced rank. Accordingly, on Aug. 19, 1861, he 
was commissioned a major-general in the regu- 
lar army. He was ordered to St. Louis, where 
on Nov. 18, 1861, he succeeded General Fremont 
in the command of the Department of Missouri. 
Halleck found the miserable conditions of ex- 
travagance, illegal organization, graft, and in- 
efficiency, about which he had been warned by 
McClellan. With skill and summary restriction 
of abuses, he coldly and impartially put an end 
to evil practices in the border state. If Fremont’s 
management of the slavery question had been too 
radical, Halleck’s was too conservative. He was 
denounced in the press and in Congress by the 
extreme Abolitionists and pro-slavery secession- 
ists; but he was not swerved from his course by 
criticism or threats. The successes of his sub- 
ordinates, Grant and Foote at Donelson, Curtis 
at Pea Ridge, Pope at Island No. 10, and Grant 
at Shiloh, brought prestige to Halleck’s depart- 
ment, although the victories were attributable 
rather to the skill of the individual commanders 
in the field than to Halleck himself. The depart- 
ments of Kansas and Ohio were added to his 
command on Mar. ii, 1862, and the whole named 
the Department of the Mississippi. After bend- 
ing his efforts toward reorganization, he took 
the field in person in April. But his labors there 
were not so meritorious as in the office. With 
double the number of his opponent’s forces, he 
moved on the enemy cautiously with “pick and 
shovel,” rather than intrepidly with a hundred 
thousand bayonets. Though Corinth, the objec- 
tive, was captured, he allowed Beauregard’s 
forces to escape and did not pursue them with ■; 
vigor. This movement ended Halleck's active 
campaigning, during which he was known to the 
soldiers as “Old Brains.” About five feet nine 
inches tall, sturdy and erect, Halleck looked the 
part of the soldier, but his austerity, aloofness, 
and scholarly procedure robbed him of that spark 
of personality which ignites the fire of achieve- 
ment in others. 

Recognizing his characteristics and needing 
some one to untangle the snarled situation in the 
eastern theatre, Lincoln called Halleck against 
his inclination to Washington. On July ii, 1862, 
he was made military adviser to the President 
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with the title of general-in-chief, an anomalous 
position which scarcely any one could have filled 
with credit. Brusque, mathematical, direct, whol- 
ly impersonal and impartial, Halleck not only 
antagonized office seekers and politicians but also 
his subordinates far away with the forces. He 
was impatient of McClellan over the very short- 
comings he had himself exhibited before Corinth. 
His counsels to his generals were frequent and 
often superfluous. His fears for the safety of 
Washington led him into errors of judgment. 
At times he appeared to have broken faith with 
McClellan, Pope, and Hooker over promised 
troops. Devoting his time to minutiae and the 
manner of raising soldiers and equipment, he 
seemingly obscured in his own mind the sound 
strategy of the main army. His timidity is illus- 
trated in his dispatches to Meade after Gettys- 
burg, which suggested the postponement of an 
engagement with Lee. Critics blame him in part 
for the failure to reap the fruits of that decisive 
battle. Here the picture of Halleck could be 
painted very black. It is impossible, however, 
now to reconstruct the difficulties which sur- 
rounded Halleck in what he termed his “political 
Heir' (letter to his wife, Aug. 9, 1862). He had 
been suddenly inducted into the supreme com- 
mand of armies hastily assembled from a country 
that had no idea of training and scientific fight- 
ing. He found himself in an impenetrable fog 
of detail. Knowledge of the battlefield had to be 
gained mainly from dispatches. Halleck in this 
transitional period tirelessly worked out plans, 
which were ordinarily approved because those 
in power were not as well versed as he. Many 
orders of the President and Secretary of War 
were issued in his name when he did not approve 
of the contents. Being but an office general he 
had no opportunity to obliterate his mistakes by 
victories on the battlefield. Too much, however, 
cannot be said of Halleck's unflinching insistence 
upon discipline in those early days. 

After almost three years of war, his incongru- 
ous position was alleviated. An order of Mar. 12, 
1864, several days after Grant had been created 
a lieutenant-general, changed the status of Hal- 
leck from that of general-in-chief to chief of staff 
of the army. Although the new office was more 
logical and appropriate to the work Halleck had 
been doing, it was indeed a demotion, but he took 
the change in good part. Unlike other generals, 
who asked for relief or resigned when they could 
not have the positions to which they believed 
themselves entitled, he pursued his duties with 
his same unflagging energy. During the last 
year of the war he remained in Washington with 
curtailed powers. On Apr, 19, 1865, after Ap- 
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pomattox, he was relieved from the office of chief 
of staff and three days later was assigned to 
command the Military Division of the James, 
with headquarters at Richmond. After the Johns- 
ton convention he ordered Meade's army to push 
forward, to disregard the truce made by General 
Sherman, and to pay attention to the orders of 
no one save Grant. By this action, although it 
was induced by his superiors, Halleck incurred 
the enmity of Sherman. The breach between the 
two men was not healed until years later. On 
Aug. 30, 1865, after the termination of hostili- 
ties, Halleck was transferred to command the 
Military Division of the Pacific with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco. From there, on Mar. 16, 
1869, he was transferred to command the Di- 
vision of the South with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky. He took up his new duties on June 
i 7 » 1869. This was his last assignment, for he 
died in Louisville on Jan. 9, 1872, in the arms of 
his brother-in-law, Schuyler Hamilton [q.v.]. 
He was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. Doubt- 
less the great strain of his four years in Wash- 
ington hastened his end, which was all the more 
tragic because of his happy domestic life. There 
was also no little tragedy in his career. He gave 
up much in entering the army in 1861, but he 
was not fitted to command and, thrust against 
his will into a treacherous position, was the vic- 
tim of his limitations. 

[G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. Officers and Grads. U. 
S. Mil. Acad. (3rd ed,, 1891 ) ; Records of the Adjutant- 
General’s Dept., War Dept.; War of the Rebellion: 
Official Records {Army), see inde.x ; Battles and Lead- 
ers of the Civil War (4 vols., 1887-88) ; G. W. Rich- 
ards, Lives of Gens. Halleck and Pope (1862) ; Jas. B. 
Fry, "Misunderstandings between Halleck and Grant," 
in Mag. of Am. Hist., Dec. 1886; Lauisville Com- 
mercial, Jan. 10, 1872 ; Army and Navy Jonr., Jan. 13, 
Feb. 3. 1872; memoir by Jas. G. Wilson, in Jour, of 
the Mil. Service Institution of the U. S., May-June, 
Sept.-Oct.,^ 1905 I Emory Upton, "The Mil. Policy of 
the U. S.," Senate Doc. No. 494, 62 Cong., 2 Sess. ; 
W. A. Ganoe, Hist, of the U. S. Army ( 1924) ; Memoirs 
of Gen. W. T. Sherman (2 vols., 1875) ; Personal 
Memoirs of U. S. Grant (2 vols., 1885-86) ; McClel- 
lan's Own Story (1887) ; (Jeo. Meade, Life and Letters 
of Geo. Gordon Meade (2 vols., 1913) ; L. H. Hallock, 

A Hallock Genealogy (1928).] W. A. G. 

HALLET, ETIENNE SULPICE (fl. 1789- 

1796), was one of the first of a long line of French 
architects who have influenced American design 
and building. The Almanack Royal for 1786 
listed him as one of three admitted the previous 
year to the class of Architectes Experts-jiires da 
Rol Colonne — a class second only to the 

Academicians. He came to America apparently 
in connection with the attempt of Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire, in 1786-88, to found his sanguine- 
ly-conceived Academic des Sciences et Beaux- 
Arts at Richmond, with branches in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York. In Quesnay's 
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published Memoire (1788) the name of Hallet 
occurs in the list of ” Patrons d la Nouvelle York” 
The outbreak of the French Revolution put an 
end to the scheme of the Academy, and left Hal- 
let stranded in America. 

In 1790 he was living poorly in Philadelphia, 
then the temporary seat of the federal govern- 
ment. The following year, upon the dismissal of 
Pierre Charles L'Enfant [q.v,'] who had been 
expected to design the public buildings for the 
new federal capital, Thomas Jefferson \_q.v.'], 
secretary of state, proposed to conduct a public 
competition on the lines of those he had come to 
know in France, and drafted a program of re- 
quirements for the Capitol building. Although 
this program, with the corresponding program 
for the President’s House, was not published un- 
til the following March, Hallet had already, be- 
fore the close of the year 1791, prepared and 
shown to Jefferson a design for the Capitol, In 
this first design he created the type which was 
ultimately to prevail in America : a building with 
a tall central dome and wings for the two legis- 
lative houses. The external forms were those of 
the current Louis XVI style. 


Jefferson, in his design for the Virginia capi 
tol in 1785 had followed a different fundamenta 
conception and fitted the elements within the 
body of a rectangular classical temple. This ide^ 
he probably urged on Hallet, for in the desigr 
which Hallet submitted to the judgment of the 
commissioners of the federal city in July 1791 
(along with one for the President’s House, now 
lost) he adopted the temple form. The Virginia 
capitol had had a portico in front only. Hallet 
took the final step toward the classical ideal by 
employing a peristyle, surrounding the whole 
building With columns. In thus pursuing the 
initiative of Jefferson, Hallet was far in advance 
o the trend of literal classicism abroad, where 
the temple had hitherto only been adopted play- 
lully, as in garden structures. 

Although Hallet’s temple design did not en- 

ire y satis y Washington and the commission- 
ers, It was the one most favored among those 
received up to the date fixed (July 15, 1792). 
Hallet was retained to make revised studies with 
a guarantee of expenses and encouragement of 
uccess, while certain other competitors were 
authorized to submit further designs. Working 
now for the commissioners at Georgetown, Hal- 
et produced several further sets of drawings, 
n some of which, incidentally, he was the first 
^ adopt he form of the classic hemicycle for a 
modern legislative hall. First he revised his 
temple design, which had been thought too 
cramped, but the result, with fifty-foot columns 


was judged too expensive. The dilemma of ac- 
commodations too small or scale too great caused 
the abandonment of the temple scheme. Revert- 
ing to his original idea, he made two designs 
with wings and a high dome. The first was re- 
garded as not sufficiently classical. In the sec- 
ond he again followed a suggestion of Jefferson, 
that the new church of St. Genevieve in Paris 
( later the Pantheon ) , with its cruciform plan and 

monumental temple portico, offered a suitable 
model for the type. 

This design of Hallet’s was seen in Philadel- 
phia by a new competitor, William Thornton 
[^.z'.], who hastily prepared and submitted a 
plan with a large central dome, which was rec- 
ommended by Washington and Jefferson before 
it was seen by the commissioners, and was award- 
ed the prize. Hallet received the £250 promised 
as second prize, and additional compensation for 
the extra designs he had made at the request of 
the Commission (a total of £500), as well as a 
lot in the city valued at £100. He had mean- 
while made a sixth design, not seen by Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, in which the dome, likewise 
with an interior peristyle, had been enlarged and 
reduced in height. It was placed not over the 
vestibule, but over the desired conference room 
on the west, which was now given the form of 
the ancient Pantheon in Rome. 

When Thornton s design was received in 
Washington, it was subjected to criticism by 
Hallet and other professionals there on structural 
and practical grounds. Hallet was then commis- 
sioned, at a salary of £400 per year, to prepare 
a practicable revision of Thornton’s plan and to 
supervise the erection of the building. The name 
“Stephen Hallette’’ on the cornerstone laid Sept. 

I793i seems to indicate the pronunciation of 
his name by his American contemporaries. Now 
arose a misunderstanding, for while the authori- 
ties regarded the new design as Thornton’s ren- 
dered into practical form, Hallet supposed it 
owed its adoption to its total difference from 
the other.’’ It kept the dome over the western 
conference room, as in his sixth design. Since 
the recessed front which Hallet proposed in these 
was disliked, he was led to lay the foundations 
of the central part of the edifice with a large 
square open court, not unlike that of the Hotel 
de Salm. This action appears to have been a 
principal cause of his dismissal by the commis- 
sioners on June 28, 1794. Certain drawings still 
required were furnished by him in November 
and December of that year. His dismissal led 
to a series of appeals to the President from his 
wife, Mary Gormain Hallet, by which it appears 
that three children of theirs had died in Wash- 
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ington, and that the family was in want. Small 
payments of various claims for services were 
made, the last on June 19, 1795. Hallet lingered 
in the city, occupied with the invention of a 
crane for raising stone and with other models, 
until August 1796, after which time he drops 
from sight. 

[See Wells Bennett, in Jour, Am. Inst, of Architects, 
July-Oct. 1916, with Hallet ’s letters and drawings pre- 
served in the Lib. of Cong, and at the Dept, of State ; 
Fiskc Kimball and Wells Bennett, Ibid., Mar. ipiQ* 
and Art Studies, I (1923). 76-92. These articles super- 
sede the earlier discussions of the architects of the 
Capitol, of which the more notable are: G. A. Town- 
send, IVashington, Outside and Inside (1873); J. Q. 
Howard, in Internat. Rev., Nov. 1874; Glenn Brown, 
Hist, of the U. S. Capitol (2 vols., 1900-02). and Doc. 
Hist, of the U. S. Capitol {190$), being House Doc. 
646, 58 Cong., I and 2 Sess. (1903-^4)* See also Cn. 
Bauchal, Nouveau Dictionnairc Biographique et Cn- 
tique des Architects Frangais (1887).] F.K. 

HALLET. STEPHEN [See Hallet, Etienne 

SULPICE, fl. 1789-1796.] 

HALLETT, BENJAMIN (Jan. 18, 1760-Dec. 
31, 1849), owner of packet lines and founder of 
seamen's Bethels, was descended from Andrew 
Hallett, who settled on Cape Cod about 1646. 
Born in Barnstable, Mass., a son of Jonathan 
and Mercy (Bacon) Hallett, Benjamin served 
in the Revolution, on board the frigate Deane 
and in the land forces, and at the close of the 
war turned his attention to the coasting trade. 
In 1788 he established a packet line between 
Boston and Albany, a business then thought in 
danger of being crowded because of the two 
sloops engaged in it. In 1808 his famous sloop 
Ten Sisters was built in the yard of Richard Hill 
at Catskill, N. Y., and for many years sailed as 
a fast packet between New York and Boston. 
Hallett was an active Christian from his twen- 
tieth year and for seventy years a prominent 
layman of the Baptist denomination. He is said 
to have been singularly gifted in prayer and ex- 
hortation. Shortly after the War of 1812, on 
the deck of the Ten Sisters, anchored in Coenties 
Slip, New York, he held his first religious ser- 
vice for seamen. This was at the beginning of 
the movement for religious and social work 
among seamen later known as the “Bethel Move- 
ment." At first it consisted of services on the 
decks of ships, announced by a special flag dis- 
played at the masthead. The Rev. Gardiner 
Spring [q.v.], pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York, soon lent his hearty ap- 
proval and cooperation, but the other New York 
ministers were not at first in sympathy with the 
project, and left it entirely to laymen of whom 
Hallett was one of the leading spirits. After 
several years of successful work in New York, 
he took his Bethel flag to Boston. After his re- 
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tirement to his farm in Barnstable, the work 
ceased to consist of deck services and was trans- 
ferred to chapels for seamen — “seamen's Bethels" 
— which became numerous in Boston, New York, 
and other cities. Hallett's Bethel flag was then 
permanently established at the Seamen's Chapel 
on Central Wharf in Boston. Hallett was a fa- 
miliar figure in Boston and New York and in 
his later years presented a patriarchal appear- 
ance. He married Abigail Lovell of Barnstable, 
who died Dec. 5, 1845. Their family consisted of 
one son, Benjamin F. Hallett and twelve 

daughters. His tombstone records that at his 
death his living descendants numbered seventy- 
nine. 

{Christian IVatchman and Christian Reflector, Jan. 
i 7 » 1850; Frederick Freeman, Hist, of Cape Cod, vol. 
I (1858); S. L. Deyo, Hist, of Barnstable County, 
Mass. (iSgo) ; Amos Otis, Geneal. Notes of Barnstable 
Families (1888), I, 473; Mary Rogers Bangs, Old 
Cape Cod (1920); Wm. Cathcart, Bapt. Encyc. 
(1881); Boston Daily Jour., Jan. 9, 1850; N. Y. 
Herald, Jan. lo, 1850.] FTP 

HALLETT, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

(Dec. 2, 1797-Sept. 30, 1862), editor, politician, 
only son among the thirteen children of Benja- 
min Hallett [q.v.'\ and Abigail (Lovell) Hallett, 
was born in Osterville, Barnstable County, Mass. 
The evangelical piety of his father, a shipmaster 
remembered for his sponsoring of the Bethel 
movement among sailors, was probably the de- 
cisive factor in the choice of Brown University, 
then a center of religious orthodoxy and political 
liberalism, as the place for young Hallett s edu- 
cation. He graduated in 1816 with the stamp of 
a reformer on him, remained in Providence 
studying law, and was admitted to the Rhode 
Island bar in 1819. On June 25, 1822, he married 
Laura Lamed of Providence. He practised his 
profession intermittently throughout his life and 
was noted for a readiness to champion cases in 
which he could argue his favorite theory of the 
rights of individuals against the encroachments 
of governments. An avid interest in politics pre- 
vented him, however, from devoting the time and 
study to law necessary to win him eminence at 
the bar. He became a political editor and a 
party manager, prominent in the press and omni- 
present on committees, a factor ever to be felt in 
shaping his party's course. 

As editor of the Providence Journal from 1821 
to 1828, he is credited with bringing about the 
reform of the state supreme court. He then 
edited the Daily Advertiser, in 1829 supporting 
a movement for free suffrage. He was called 
to Boston in 1831 to edit the Antimasonic Boston 
Daily Advocate. “As furious as a windmill m 
a tornado," he readily established himself as the 
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leader of radical Antimasonry in Massachusetts, 
and when that cause seemed ready for its demise 
he deliberately and skilfully steered a goodly 
portion of his party into the ranks of Jacksonian 
Democracy. For a while opposition to banks 
and all monopoly became his creed and he fought 
along these lines with the zeal characteristic of 
him. When the political scene shifted again, 
however, and the annexation of Texas became a 
major issue, Hallett, following the trend within 
his party, deserted the Van Burenites and in 
1838 merged his Advocate with the Boston Post, 
organ of his erstwhile rivals. Thereafter party 
control rather than his earlier liberalism seemed 
to concern him. The year 1848 found him a 
“Hunker.'' The fifties saw him a “Doughface" 
steering by Southern charts. He was one of the 
first to support Pierce in 1852 and was rewarded 
by appointment as district attorney of Boston. 
He supported Buchanan in 1856 and wrote the 
Cincinnati platform. In i860 he was ready to 
make further concessions to the Southern wing 
of the party and vigorously supported Breckin- 
ridge in the ensuing campaign. He died in Sep- 
tember 1862 as the Civil War was demonstrat- 
ing the irony of his career. The struggle over 
slavery had clouded his vision and made a con- 
servative and a mere politician out of a man who 
had been born to reform. 

Hallett published a number of his legal argu- 
ments in pamphlet form, most notable among 
them being The Rights of the Marshpee Indians 
(1834) and The Right of the People to Estab- 
lish Forms of Government (1848), his defense 
of the legality of the Dorr government in the 
case ot Luther vs. Borden (7 Howard, i). He 
also published as pamphlets a number of speeches 
letters on politics, and Fourth of July orations 
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913), Cobrado jurist, was the son of pione 
^rents Moses and Eunice (Crowell) Halle 
H.s father moved from Massachusetts in t 

first in Missouri and then in Galena, 111. In t 
latter place ‘he younger Moses Hallett was boi 
He attended Rock River Seminary and Bel< 

law in the office of a practising attorney. I 


was admitted to the bar in 1858 and practised 
law in Chicago. Like many of his contempora- 
ries, he was lured to the Rockies in i860 by the 
gold fever. He sought his fortune in the min- 
ing districts of Clear Creek and Gilpin counties, 
but his search was unavailing, and he therefore 
returned to his profession, opening an office in 
Denver with Hiram P. Bennett. Immediately 
recognized as a man of ability, he was elected a 
member of the Council of the third and fourth 
sessions (1863-65) of the territorial Assembly. 
It is significant that he served on the judiciary 
committee during both sessions. 

He entered upon his long career as judge in 
1866, when President Johnson appointed him 
chief justice of the supreme court of the Terri- 
tory of Colorado. He held the office as long as 
Colorado remained a territory. The chief con- 
cern of the inhabitants of that region in the six- 
ties was mining, but the mining law was incom- 
plete and in need of interpretation. Colorado 
was also a frontier district, and the manners 
of the people were often as crude as their sur- 
roundings. Judge Hallett soon became known 
as a fearless upholder of the dignity of the 
court against revolver-carrying frontiersmen. 
In 1877, after Colorado entered the Union, Hal- 
lett was appointed United States district judge 
m the district of Colorado, and held office until 
his resignation in 1906. As the years passed 
his character grew more stern and his rule from 
the bench more severe. Respected on every hand 
for his honesty and profound knowledge, he is 
said to have done more than any other jurist 
toward clarifying the mining law of the state. 
Appeals from his judgments were rare. He was 
quoted in all the texts. Yet personally he was 
not popular: kindly toward inexperienced young 
lawyers, he was severe with all others. 

He had few interests outside the court room, 
but when the University of Colorado opened its 
law school in 1892 he was selected as its first 
dean. He acted in that capacity and as lecturer 
on, then professor of, American constitutional 
law and federal jurisprudence until 1902. He 
was a trustee of the George W. Clayton estate, 
and largely under his direction the Clayton Col- 
lege for Orphan Boys was started on its way. In 
memory of his wife, Katharine (Felt) Hallett, 
to whom he had been married on Feb. 9, 1882 he 
erected the Katharine Hallett Home for Nurses 
at St. Luke's Hospital. Though a stanch Repub- 
lican and a member of the Episcopal church, he 
devoted little time to either politics or church 
affairs. After his retirement from the bench 
in 1906 he added considerably to his fortune 
through transactions in real estate. His death 
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removed from the scene one of the best-known 
and most awe-inspiring figures in Colorado. 

[Semi-Centennial Hist, of Colo. (1913), II, 395- 
97; W. F. Stone, Hist, of Colo., Ill (1918), 29-30; 
I* rank Hall, Hist, of the State of Colo., vol. IV (1895) ; 
Who's Who in America, 1912-13 ; Denver Republican, 
Apr. 26 and 28, 1913 ; Rocky Mountain News, Apr. 26, 

J.F.W. 

HALLIDIE, ANDREW SMITH (Mar. 16, 

1836-Apr. 24, 1900), engineer, inventor, was 
born in London, England, the son of Andrew 
and Julia (Johnstone) Smith. By family con- 
sent he adopted the name of his godfather and 
kinsman, Sir Andrew Hallidie, a Scottish phy- 
sician of note, which action was afterwards le- 
galized by the California legislature. After ac- 
quiring some education and interspersing it with 
practical experience in civil engineering, par- 
ticularly surveying, young Hallidie left England 
for California in 1853, when he was seventeen 
years old. A fortune in gold was his ambition, 
but after two years of mining without any real 
success, he undertook to earn a living as a sur- 
veyor and contractor. In the course of his first 
year he ran lines for water ditches and for roads 
to mines, and was engaged to build a flume across 
the Middle Fork of the American River. Before 
coming to the United States he had had some ex- 
perience with wire-rope structures, in connection 
with the business of his father who was engaged 
in manufacturing wire rope in accordance with 
certain inventions he had made in 1835. Ac- 
cordingly, for the American River job Hallidie 
designed and built a wire suspension structure 
to carry an open flume three feet wide and two 
feet deep. The span was 220 feet and when com- 
pleted was in every way successful. Hallidie 
was then but nineteen years of age. His reputa- 
tion was established, however, and in the suc- 
ceeding twelve years he designed and built 
at least fourteen wire suspension bridges and 
flumes in various sections of the Pacific Slope 
and in British Columbia. Some time in 1857 he 
decided to manufacture wire rope. The follow- 
ing year he erected a factory in which was pro- 
duced the first wire rope on the Pacific Coast. 
This enterprise subsequently developed into the 
California Wire Works, of which Hallidie was 
president at the time of his death. In 1867 he 
invented a rigid suspension bridge, and in the 
same year perfected a method of transporting 
freight over canyons and rough surfaces by 
means of endless wire ropes, which became 
known as the '^Hallidie ropeway.” He also made 
several inventions for the transmission of power 
by means of rope. The success of his ropeway 
for the transportation of freight suggested to 
Hallidie the application of the same principle to 
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the pulling of the loaded streetcars up the steep 
hillsides of San Francisco streets, which work 
at the time was being performed by horses. By 
1871 he had devised an underground endless 
moving cable and a mechanical gripping device 
to be attached to the under side of the streetcars. 
When the idea was presented to the public it 
was more or less ridiculed and generally consid- 
ered visionary, but through the perseverance of 
Hallidie and a few friends, sufficient money was 
raised to install the system on one street. The 
installation was completed on Aug. i, 1873, and 
proved so completely successful that other in- 
stallations were made, not only in San Francisco 
but in other cities as well, all of which brought 
fame and fortune to Hallidie. He was a regent 
of the University of California from its found- 
ing in 1868, chairman of its finance committee 
from 1874 until his death, and acting president 
during the period between the election and the 
installation of President Wheeler. He was pres- 
ident of the Mechanics Institute of San Fran- 
cisco; vice-president of the James Lick School 
of Mechanical Arts; and much interested in 
the organization of the Wilmerding School. 
Though he did not enter politics, he took an ac- 
tive part in municipal affairs, especially in re- 
form movements. He was a founder of the San 
Francisco Public Library and Art Society and 
a member of two boards of freeholders formed 
for the purpose of framing the charter for the 
government of San Francisco. He served, too, 
on the Executive Committee of the World's 
Columbian Exposition, 1892-93. Hallidie was 
married in November 1863 to Martha Elizabeth 
Woods of Sacramento, Cal., who with one 
daughter survived him at the time of his death 
in San Francisco. 

[Memorial of the Board of Regents of the Univ. of 
Cal., July 24, 1900, printed in the Univ. Chronicle, 
Oct. 1900; R. D. Hunt, California and California^, 
vol. IV (1926) ; obituaries in San Francisco Chronicle 
and San Francisco Call, Apr. 26, 1900; Patent Office 
records; U. S. Nat. Museum correspondence.] 

C.W.M— n. 

HALLOCK, CHARLES (Mar. 13, 1834-Dec. 

2, 1917), journalist, author, and scientist, was 
born in New York City, the son of Gerard Hal- 
lock and Eliza (Allen) Hallock. His 

father was a journalist in Boston and New York 
and was editor of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce from 1828 to 1861. Charles Hallock at- 
tended Yale, 1850-51, then Amherst College, 
1851-52, receiving from the latter the degree of 
A.B. extra ordinem in 1871 {Amherst College 
Biographical Record of the Graduates and Non- 
Graduates, 1927). On Sept. 10, 185s, he was 
married to Amelia J. Wardell of New York, the 
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daughter of Oliver T. Wardell. After acting as 
assistant editor of the New Haven (Conn. ) Reg- 
ister for one year, 1855-56, he joined the staff of 
the Journal of Commerce and continued with it 
until his father retired in 1861. During the Civil 
War he lived in Canada, where he was a broker 
in St. John, New Brunswick, and in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and served on the staff of the St. 
John Telegraph and Courier. On returning to 
the United States, he became financial editor of 
Harper's Weekly for a year. His outstanding 
work in journalism, however, was not in daily 
newspaper work but lay in the founding and the 
editing for seven years of Forest and Stream, an 
illustrated magazine devoted to hunting, fishing, 
and outdoor recreation, the first issue of which 
appeared on Aug. 14, 1873. Later he edited two 
other similar magazines. Nature's Realm ( 1890) 
and Western Field and Stream (1896-97). 

Besides fostering interest in outdoor life 
through the periodicals which he edited, Hallock 
was also active in movements for the scientific 


conservation of natural resources and for th< 
preservation of game. He was one of the found 
ers of the first game preserve in the Unitec 
States, the Blooming Grove Park Association ir 
Pike County, Pa., established in 1871, and foi 
the two years following served as its secretary 
In 1874 he organized the International Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Game and the next 
year formulated a series of uniform game laws. 
In the late seventies and eighties he visited the 
Middle West, because of his interest in fishing 
in Michigan and in game preservation in Min- 
nesota. In the latter state he founded the town 
of Hallock in 1880. In 1883 he made the first 
successful experiments in growing sunflowers 
or the oil product and for many years he was 
engaged in doing field work and in collecting 
spmniens for the Smithsonian Institution. 

Hallock's first book, The Recluse of the Oco- 
nee, was published when he was only twenty 
years of age. For over half a century he con- 
tinued to write books, monographs, and pam- 
phlets most of which dealt with the subjects con- 
nected with his activities in outdoor life, includ- 
ing fishing camping, sport, and travel. A par- 
tial list of his publications includes: ^ Complete 

''Stonewall" Jackson 
(1863) : The Fulling Tourist: Angler's Guide 
and Reference Book ( 1873) : Camp Life in Flor- 

lor Sportsmen and Settlers 
(1876) : Vacation Rambles in Northern Michi- 
gan 1877) ; Hallock's American Club List and 
sportsmans Glossary (1878); Hallock's Dog 

OuJT Medical Guide (1880): 

Our New Alaska; or, the Seward Purchase Vin- 


dicated (1886); The Salmon Fisher (1890); 
Luminous Bodies Here and Hereafter (1906) ; 
and Peerless Alaska (1908). During his last 
years he contributed to antiquarian and meta- 
physical magazines. He died in Washington, 
D. C., in his eighty-fourth year. 

^ [In addition to the Amherst Coll. Biog. Record, cited 
in the text, see Who’s Who in America, 1918-19; and 
Hallock's The Hallock-Holyoke Pedigree (1906).] 
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HALLOCK, GERARD (Mar. 18, 1800-Jan. 4, 
1866), journalist, brother of William Allen Hal- 
lock was born at Plainfield, Mass., the son 

of Margaret Allen and the Rev. Moses Hallock, 
for forty-five years pastor of a church at Plain- 
field, and for forty years a teacher there. Fitz- 
Greene Halleck and Gen. H. W. Halleck [qq.v.l 
were of the same family. At the age of fifteen, 
Gerard Hallock prepared for college in seven 
months and entered Williams College in 1815. 
After being graduated with honors in the class 
of 1819, he studied at Andover, and in 1821 
opened a private school at Salem, where he 
taught Hebrew and German. With a loan of 
$300, secured from David Hale [q.v.'], he began 
the publication on Jan. i, 1824, of a weekly news- 
paper, the Boston Telegraph, which devoted con- 
siderable space to religious subjects. On June 
2, 1825, he was married to his cousin, Eliza Al- 
len. That same year (1825) he became editor of 
the Telegraph and Recorder, a combination of 
his own paper with the Boston Recorder, one 
of the first religious weekly newspapers in the 
country, established by Nathaniel Willis and 
Sidney E. Morse [qq.v,'] on Jan. 4, 1816. In 
1826 he sold his half interest in this paper to 
join Sidney E. and Richard C. Morse as joint 
owner and editor of the New York Observer, 
started by the Morse brothers in 1820 as the 
first religious newspaper in New York City. 
He continued as editor of this paper until 1828, 
when he became editor of the New York Journal 
of Commerce. Early in 1829 he entered into an 
agreement with Lewis Tappan \_q.vJ\ by which 
he and David Hale were to become, in two years, 
sole proprietors of the paper. 

When the New York Journal of Commerce 
was established in 1827, it joined the Association 
of Morning Papers, a cooperative organization 
the members of which shared the annual cost of 
$2,500 for maintaining rowboats to secure from 
incoming ships copies of foreign newspapers, 
which, before the success of the transatlantic 
cable in 1866, were the chief source of news 
from abroad. After the Journal of Commerce 
was admitted to the association, its rival, the 
Morning Courier, established the same year 
withdrew and began its own news-boat service! 
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To meet this competition, as well as to avoid ac- 
cepting news gathered on Sunday, the Journal 
of Commerce obtained a pilot boat at a cost of 
$3,000 and thereupon vfas expelled from the as- 
sociation. The three-cornered rivalry resulted 
by 1831 in the maintenance of six news boats at 
a cost of $25,000 a year. After the advent of the 
first popular penny papers, the Stm and the Her- 
ald, the competition increased until 1848, when a 
new cooperative organization, the Associated 
Press, was formed, with the Journal of Com- 
merce as one of the six members. The following 
year the Harbor News Association was estab- 
lished and later, because the limited telegraph 
facilities made greater cooperation essential, the 
Telegraph and General News associations. Hal- 
lock seems to have been the president of all of 
these organizations, because, when in 1856 they 
were consolidated into the General News Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, the regulations 
adopted, which have been called “the Magna 
Charta of all Associated Presses,” provided that 
he was to continue as president of the new asso- 
ciation. Thus Hallock may be regarded as one 
of the pioneers in the cooperative news-gather- 
ing movement. 

In assuming the editorship of the Journal of 
Commerce, Hallock stipulated that it should be 
“conducted according to the original principles 
upon which it was established, excluding Thea- 
tre, Lottery, and all immoral advertisements and 
notices, strictly observing the Christian Sabbath” 
(Life, post, p. 68). Nor did he permit his edi- 
torial policies to be affected by fear of loss of 
subscribers. On one occasion when it was point- 
ed out to him that his editorials were leading 
subscribers to stop the paper, he is said to have 
replied, “I do not consult my subscription list to 
ascertain my principles” {Ibid., p. 36). In poli- 
tics he stanchly supported the rights of the South 
in the fugitive-slave law controversy, opposed 
the election of Lincoln in i860, after the election 
sought to avert war between the states, and as 
soon as hostilities had begun, urged measures of 
peace and conciliation. As a result, the paper, 
together with three other daily papers in New 
York, was denounced in a grand-jury present- 
ment in August 1861, for “encouraging rebels 
now in arms against the Federal Government,” 
but action was postponed until the next session 
of the court. A few days later, the postmaster- 
general of the United States issued an order ex- 
cluding from the mails these four papers, because 
they were regarded as “dangerous from their 
disloyalty.” Thereupon Hallock withdrew from 
the Journal of Commerce and retired to New 
Haven, Conn., where he died five years later. 
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- fWm. H Hallock, Life of Gerard Hallock (i86g) ; 
Jos P. Thompson, Memoir of David Hale (1850)- 
Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the U. S. from j6oo 

i J?- Hallock, A Hallock Geneal. 
(1928); Gerard Hallock, Esq.,” Harper's Weekh 
Oct. 16, 1858; Victor Rosewater, Hist, of Cooperative 
News-Gathering in the U. S. (1930) ; files of the Morn- 
ing Courier, the Morning Courier and N. Y. Enquirer, 
and the N. Y. Journal of Commerce.] W G B 

HALLOCK, WILLIAM ALLEN (June 2, 
1794-Oct. 2, 1880), first secretary of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, brother of Gerard Hallock 
[q.v.], was a descendant of English settlers on 
the eastern end of Long Island. He was born in 
the rugged town of Plainfield in western Massa- 
chusetts, where his father. Rev. Moses Hallock, 
a Yale graduate, was pastor of the newly or- 
ganized church. Thither Moses Hallock brought 
his bride Margaret Allen from Martha's Vine- 
yard. For years he taught pupils in his home, 
preparing more than three hundred for college, 
fifty of whom became ministers, seven of whom 
became well-known foreign missionaries. Wil- 
liam, the eldest son, graduated in 1819 with high- 
est honors at Williams College and pursued at 
Andover Seminary his studies for the ministry. 
When about to graduate in 1822 he was invited 
to enter for a time the service of the New Eng- 
land Tract Society which had been organized at 
Andover ten years before and was in serious 
need of promotional work. Hallock took up the 
task with energy, visiting on foot churches in 
eastern New England and later making journeys 
to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Two years' activity intensified his 
enthusiasm for religious literature for the mass- 
es but gave him a growing conviction that the 
society, which had changed its name to the 
American Tract Society and which aimed at a 
nation-wide work, should not have its center in 
the secluded village of Andover. Meanwhile the 
officers of the New York Religious Tract So- 
ciety, founded in 1812, were considering giving 
it national scope and appointed a committee to 
consult the New England society with reference 
to a union of the two societies. After a public 
meeting in Boston their proposal was disfavored, 
but Hallock was so convinced of its importance 
that he made urgent representations which led to 
his being sent to New York for further discus- 
sion, with the result that the union was effected 
in May 1825, and Hallock was elected corre- 
sponding secretary of the new American Tract 
Society. 

All of the energies of Hallock's long life from 
this time on were concentrated upon the work of 
this rapidly growing society, of which he was 
secretary for forty-five years and emeritus sec- 
retary for the ten subsequent years. His “pro- 
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digious industry” was the wonder of his asso- 
ciates. He conducted the extensive publishing 
and missionary correspondence of the society, 
supervised, in cooperation with an interdenomi- 
national committee, all of its publications, stand- 
ard religious volumes as well as tracts, edited 
the American Messenger (1830-70), organized 
the society's colportage system, and wrote tracts 
which had a circulation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies. In addition to these various 
activities he wrote several biographies and com- 
piled a Brief Sketch of the Hallock Ancestry in 
the United States (1866). His Memoir of Har- 
lan Page (1835) was widely read. On Sept, i, 
1829, Hallock married Fanny Leffingwell La- 
throp of Norwich, Conn. After her death in 1867 
he was married to Mrs. Mary Lathrop of Brock- 
port, N. Y. 

[Memorial of Rev. IVm. A. Hallock, D.D. (1882), 
by Mrs. H, C. Knight, published by the Am. Tract 
Soc. ; Calvin Durfee, IVilliams Biog. Annals {1871); 
N. y. Times, Oct. 4, 1880 ; N. Y. Observer and Evangel- 
ist (N. Y.), Oct. 7, 1880.] E D E 

HALLOWELL, BENJAMIN (Aug. 17, 1799- 

Sept. 7, 1877), educator, minister of the Society 
of Friends, was born in Cheltenham township, 
Montgomery County, Pa., the son of Anthony 
and Jane (Shoemaker) Hallowell. His father 
died when Benjamin was two and a half years 
old, and he found a home first with his grand- 
father Shoemaker and later with an uncle. He 
grew up accustomed to farm work but attended 
school regularly, where he displayed exceptional 
aptitude for mathematics. Skilful with tools and 
eager to learn a trade, at the age of fifteen he 
was apprenticed to a carpenter and joiner. A fall 
from a ladder so injured his ankles and back that 
it was thought he would never be equal to the 
physical demands of building or farming, and he 
returned to school in order to fit himself for 
teaching. In 1817 he became a pupil of John 
Gummere [q.z^.] at Burlington, N. J., who awak- 
ened in him a keen interest in the natural sci- 
ences, which thereafter, together with mathe- 
matics, became his major intellectual pursuit. 

From 1818 to 1824 he taught at Westfield, N. 
J., Fair Hill, Montgomery County, Md., and 
Westtown, Pa. During this period he also made 
many of the calculations for Gummere's Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Theoretical and Practical 
Astronomy (1822), and published a revision of 
Bonnycastle's Mensuration, and a key to the 
same. On Oct. 13, 1824, at the close of the 
monthly meeting of Friends at Sandy Spring, 
Md., he married Margaret E. Farquhar, and the 
following December he opened a school of his 
own in Alexandria, Va. With the exception of 
the period 1842 to 1846, when it was in charge 
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of two nephews, he conducted it for nearly thirty- 
four years. It soon acquired a high reputation, 
having in 1830 students from fourteen states and 
territories, and from South America, Cuba, and 
England. Because of the exceptional training 
in mathematics it ofifered, Robert E. Lee and 
others went there to be prepared for West Point. 
He also gave much private instruction. During 
the interim in his management of the school, he 
bought a farm at Sandy Spring and carried on 
agricultural experiments; served as professor of 
chemistry in the medical department of Colum- 
bian College, Washington; and from 1845 to 
1846 was in charge of a newly established 
Friends’ high school in Philadelphia. In the fall 
of 1859, having sold his Alexandria school, he 
became the first president of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College, but in a few months, his health 
failing, he retired. That same year he was rec- 
ommended as an approved minister of the Society 
of Friends by the Alexandria Monthly Meeting, 
and confirmed by the Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Virginia. 

Well over six feet in height, of massive frame, 
clothed in Quaker simplicity, dignity, and kind- 
liness, quietly and unselfishly obedient to the 
principles of his faith, he came to be both revered 
and beloved, and exerted a wide influence. In him 
a scientific mind, unusual teaching ability, busi- 
ness sagacity, fervent religious spirit, and philan- 
thropic impulses, were joined. He gave fre- 
quent lectures on astronomy, chemistry, and 
geology, and contributed to the American Jour- 
nal of Science. He was one of the founders of 
the Lyceum at Alexandria, and of a society, 
formed in 1827, to secure the legal rights of 
slaves ; for a time he served as city surveyor ; he 
was the first president of the Alexandria Water 
Company, and devised the water system for that 
community. His religious activities were nu- 
merous and extended. He was prominent in the 
Sandy Spring settlement of Friends and in the 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, a contributor to the 
Friends^ Intelligencer, and author of The Young 
Friend's Manual (1867), which contains a state- 
ment of the doctrines of the Friends. In 1863 
he made a religious tour to the West, traveling 
5,920 miles. While absent he heard of General 
Lee’s repulse at Gettysburg, and although the 
General was his warm personal friend, “My 
heart,” he says, “rejoiced ! It was impossible to 
avoid it. It was an instinctive outburst in favor 
of right, justice, and freedom.” He was one of 
the leaders in carrying out President Grant’s 
“peace policy” with the Indians, serving as sec- 
retary of the General Committee of the Yearly 
Meetings, to which was intrusted the superin- 
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tendency of the tribes in Nebraska. He headed 
the delegation which in 1869 visited that state, 
and wrote the report which was published that 
year. During his later days, which were spent 
in Sandy Spring, where he died and was buried, 
he wrote an account of his life, which appeared 
after his death. Among his publications, not al- 
ready mentioned, were several addresses, As- 
tronomy (1869), Geometrical Analysis (1872), 
and Memoir of Margaret Brown (1872). 

[Autobiography of Benjamin Hallowell (1883) con- 
tains selections from his religious and educational writ- 
mgs; for Grant’s “peace policy” see R. W. Kelsey, 

/ndianj (1917), and Memoirs of Sam- 
r (1881) ; obituaries appeared in Friends' 

Intelligencer, Ninth Mo. 15, 22, 1877; Baltimore 
American, Sept, 10, 1877.] H E S 

HALLOWELL, RICHARD PRICE (Dec. 

16, 1835-Jan. 5, 1904), merchant, abolitionist, 
descended from John Hallowell who came from 
Nottinghamshire, England, to Pennsylvania in 
1682 or 1683, was born in Philadelphia, the son 
of Morris Longstreth and Hannah Smith (Pen- 
rose) Hallowell. He was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends and attended Haverford School 
(later Haverford College) from 1849 to 1853. 
Hallowell was a wool commission-merchant dur- 
ing most of his active business life, first in Phila- 
delphia, but after 1857 in Boston. On Oct. 26, 
1859, he married Anna Coffin Davis, the marriage 
taking place in the home near Philadelphia of 
the bride's grandparents, James and Lucretia 
Mott of anti-slavery fame. His home 

after his marriage was at West Medford, Mass. 
He was for a time a director of the National Bank 
of Commerce, Boston, a trustee of the Medford 
Savings Bank, a selectman of the town of Med- 
ford, vice-president of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, and treasurer of the Free 
Religious Association. 

His religious and family connections made it 
natural for him to dedicate himself in early life 
to the anti-slavery cause. He broke his first 
business connection in Philadelphia because his 
firm dealt in slave-made products from the South. 
He joined the Pennsylvania Society for Promot- 
ing the Abolition of Slavery and became an ac- 
tive leader in the anti-slavery agitation in Phila- 
delphia and later in Boston. With others he went 
to Harper's Ferry in 1859 to receive the body of 
John Brown after the execution and escort it to 
North Elba, N. Y., for interment. Departing 
from the strict peace tenets of the Society of 
Friends, he became actively engaged early in the 
Civil War in recruiting for the famous colored 
regiments, the 54th and SSth Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers. He was treasurer of the recruiting fund 
and later was engaged actively and successfully 
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in securing proper remuneration for the mem- 
bers of these regiments. When feeling was run- 
ning high on the slavery question he served oc- 
casionally as a member of an informal bodyguard 
for William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips 
at public meetings. After the Civil War he spent 
time and money for the uplift of the colored race 
and was especially interested in the establish- 
ment of schools for colored people in the South. 
He was a trustee of the Calhoun Colored School, 
Alabama, from its foundation until the time of 
his death, and was a manager of the Home for 
Aged Colored Women in Boston. 

Apart from his business and philanthropic in- 
terests, Hallowell found time to indulge a taste 
for historical study. He had a good literary 
style, and became deeply interested in the early 
history of Quakerism in New England. In 1870 
he published The Quakers in New England, His 
chief work. The Quaker Invasion of Massachu- 
setts, which ran through four editions between 
1883 and 1887, is a virile defense of the Quak- 
ers, a story of their persecutions at the hands of 
New England Puritans, and a criticism of their 
critics. A shorter work, The Pioneer Quakers 
(1886), is in the same tone but brings the story 
down to 1724, about fifty years beyond the limits 
of the earlier volume. His last publication was 
a pamphlet entitled Why the Negro Was En- 
franchised (1903), containing two letters first 
printed in the Boston Herald, Mar. ii and 26, 
1903. 

[Medford Hist. Reg., Oct. 1904; Medford Mercury, 
Jan. 8, 1904; Boston Transcript, Jan. 5, 1904; Who’s 
Who in America, 1903-05 ; Biog. Cat. of Matriculates 
of Haverford Coll., 1833-1922 (1922) ; J. C. Rand. One 
of a Thousand (1890) ; W. P. Hallowell, Record of a 
Branch of the Hallowell Family (1893).] R W K 

HALPINE, CHARLES GRAHAM (Nov. 20, 

1829-Aug. 3, 1868), journalist, poet, born at 
Oldcastle, County Meath, Ireland, was the son 
of Nicholas John and Anne (Grehan) Halpine. 
His father, after a brilliant career at Trinity 
College, took orders in the Irish Church but de- 
voted himself to literature. For many years, as 
editor of the Dublin Evening Mail, he was in- 
fluential in Irish Protestant circles. The son 
matriculated at Trinity College at an early age 
and for a time studied medicine, then law, devot- 
ing his leisure to writing for the press. He fi- 
nally went into journalism in Dublin but soon 
removed to London. The death of his father in 
impoverished circumstances and his own early 
marriage determined him, in 1851, to emigrate 
to America. Here he wrote advertisements in 
verse and became private secretary to P. T. Bar- 
num. In 1852 he joined B. P. Shillaber in Bos- 
ton as co-editor of the Carpet-Bag, a humorous 
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weekly. After a few months he went to New York 
and became French translator for the New York 
Herald. He published anonymously Lyrics by 
the Letter H (1854), poems that had previously 
appeared in various newspapers, where, as Fitz- 
James O'Brien said in reviewing the volume, 
they ought to have remained. As Nicaraguan 
correspondent of the New York Times, he re- 
ported the filibustering expedition of William 
Walker and, after a short period as Washington 
correspondent, he became an associate editor of 
the Times. In 1857 he acquired an interest in 
the Leader and became its principal editor; 
through his political articles and sketches it rose 
rapidly in circulation and influence. Halpine 
actively interested himself in politics : in Dublin 
as a member of the “Young Ireland" group and 
in America, first as private secretary to Stephen 
A. Douglas and later as a member of the general 
committee of Tammany Hall. He successfully 
led the reform movement against Fernando 
Wood. He was versatile, impetuous, and of a 
tremendous and restless energy. His contribu- 
tions to magazines and newspapers were clever 
and voluminous and brought him a large income. 
He was a member of a Bohemian group that 
included Fitz-Hugh Ludlow and Fitz-James 
O'Brien. He was a brilliant conversationalist; 
his stammer sometimes served his wit as when 
he announced that “Harriet Beseecher Be Stowe” 

had gone abroad to collect funds for the anti- 
slavery cause. 

At the outbreak of the Civil W^ar he joined 
the 69th Regiment as a lieutenant and was quick- 
ly promoted to the staff of General Hunter, with 
whom he remained the greater part of the war. 
He was brevetted lieutenant-colonel of volun- 
teers June 5, 1864, for gallantry and distinguished 
services at the battle of Piedmont, and at the end 
of the war received the brevets of colonel and 
brigadier-general. Under assumed names he 
wrote effective letters of criticism to many 
vacillating and lukewarm editors of Northern 
newspapers. He prepared for Hunter's signa- 
ture the first order for the enlistment of a negro 
regiment and overcame many of the objections 
of the Northern soldiers with his famous poem. 
Sambo s Right to be Kilt.” In his communica- 
tions to the press written in the character of an 
Ignorant Irish private, “Miles O’Reilly,” he 
achieved a wide popularity in the North. ' Fail- 
ing eyesight forced his retirement from the army, 
ju y 31, 1864. Having gained prominence as a 
reformer of municipal corruption, upon his re- 
turn from the army he was invited by the Citi- 
zens Association to assume the editorship of the 
titizen, the organ of reform. He built up the 


Democratic Union, an organization opposed to 
political corruption. Halpine had frequently 
held political offices, but in 1866 he ran against 
Tammany Hall and was elected register of the 
County and City of New York. Miles O'Reilly 
His Book (1864) was immediately successful 
and was followed by Baked Meats of the Funeral 
(1866), which included his recollections of the 
war and miscellaneous essays. He died sudden- 
ly in 1868 from an overdose of chloroform taken 
to relieve insomnia. 

[Poetical Works of Charles G. Halpine (1869), with 
biog. sketch and notes by Robt. B. Roosevelt ; the /n- 
dependent, Feb. 12, 1903; N. Y. Herald and Tribune 
Aug. 4, 1868; Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
Aug. 22, 1868; Horatio Bateman, Biogs. of Two Hun- 
dred and Fifty Distinguished National Men (1871), I, 
219; C. A. Read, The Cabinet of Irish Lit. (new ed., 
1905), vol. Ill ; Frederick Phisterer, N. Y. in the War 
of the Rebellion (3rd ed., 1912).] p 

HALSEY, JOHN (Mar. i, 1670-1716), South 
Sea pirate, the son of James and Dinah Halsey, 
was “a Boston man, of New England.” He went 
to sea while a youth and after a time was in com- 
mand of small vessels trading with the southern 
colonies and the West Indies. In 1693 he was 
master of the sloop Adventure plying between 
Boston and Virginia. He later secured a priva- 
teer s commission to prey on French shipping 
off the Newfoundland banks, and in 1703 it is 
recorded that he brought into Barbados three 
barks valued at £1,800, upon which he refused to 
pay the Lord Admiral's tenths {Calendar of State 
Papers: America and West Indies 1704 - 05 , p. 
21). In the summer of 1703 Col. Nicholas Paige, 
John Colman, Benjamin Gallop, and other lead- 
ing citizens and merchants of Boston built and 
equipped as a privateer the Charles, a brigantine 
of some eighty tons burden. In August 1703, 
while riding at anchor, the ship was seized by 
the notorious John Quelch and employed in a 
long piratical cruise which ended in Boston the 
next June when Quelch and five of his men were 
hanged. The owners recovered the Charles and 
secured Halsey to command it. Unable to se- 
cure a commission in Massachusetts, he went to 
Rhode Island, and there Governor Cranston, on 
Nov. 7, 1704, commissioned him “to fight and 
destroy any privateers or others, subjects and 
vassalls of France and Spaine, for 12 months if 
the War continue so long” {Ibid., p. 313). Hal- 
sey in June 1705 brought into Rhode Island a 
Spanish prize valued at £4,000 and precipitated 
a long quarrel between Governor Dudley of 
Massachusetts and Governor Cranston. Dudley 
maintained that Cranston had no authority to 
commission privateers; Cranston that he had 
such a right and was determined to exercise it 
Although the Rhode Island Assembly under the 
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influence of Colman had passed a resolution on 
June 19 supporting its governor, four days later 
the owners humbly petitioned Dudley to have 
the prize and a new commission {Ibid., pp. 592- 
93). On June 27 Judge Nathaniel Byfield of the 
admiralty court adjudged the vessel a prize. 

Once again on the high seas, and lured by 
tales of pirate wealth, Halsey abandoned honest 
privateering, became a pirate, and sailed for 
Madagascar. Doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
he shaped his course for the Red Sea where he 
encountered a Dutchman of sixty guns from 
Mocha. Since he had determined to take only 
Moorish ships, he was overpowered and confined 
by his crew, who attacked the Dutch ship. The 
crew, ^‘perceiving they had catched a Tartar,” 
released him in time to be saved by his courage 
and seamanship. After a few profitless captures 
and a narrow escape from the Moorish fleet, they 
came upon a fleet of four English ships and drove 
off the convoy. They secured £10,000 from the 
Rising Eagle and £40,000 in money from the 
Essex, Having discharged the Essex, they sailed 
to Madagascar to divide the booty. Some of the 
English merchants from the Essex later returned 
in the Greyhound from India with necessaries 
to barter with the pirates. They were dismayed 
to discover that a Scotch ship, the Neptune, was 
also trading with Halsey and his men. A storm 
having destroyed the pirate fleet, the English 
merchants persuaded them to seize the Neptune. 
The pirates first took the Neptune and then 
robbed the merchants of the Greyhound a second 
time and ordered them to sea. While the Scotch 
ship was being fitted by the pirates Halsey died 
of a tropical fever and was buried with pomp 
and solemnity. The prayers of the Church of 
England were read and colors were flying and 
salutes fired as he was buried in Madagascar in 
a grave made in a garden of watermelons and 
protected by palisades from the wild hogs. Hal- 
sey was said to have been “brave in his person, 
courteous to all his prisoners,” and to have 
“lived beloved and died regretted by his own 
people” (Hayward, post, p. 422). 

[Calendar of State Papers: America and IVest In- 
dies 1704-05, 1706-08 \ Capt. Chas. Johnson, A Gen. 
Hist, of the Robberies and Murders of the Most Notori- 
ous Pirates (4th ed., 1726, best modern ed. by A. L. 
Hayward, N. Y., 1926) ; Philip Gosse, The Pirates' 
Who’s Who (London, 1924) ; (jeo- F. Dow and J. H. 
Edmonds, The Pirates of the New Eng. Coast 1630- 
^730 (Salem, Mass., 1923) ; Howard M. Chapin, Pri- 
vateer Ships and Sailors . . . 1625—1725 (Toulon, 
France, 1926).] F. M. 

HALSEY, THOMAS LLOYD (c. 1776-Feb. 

2, 1855), consul in Buenos Aires, was the son 
of Thomas Lloyd Halsey and Sarah (Bowen) 
Halsey. His father, a prominent and wealthy 
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citizen of Providence, R. L, was French consular 
agent in Rhode Island during the Revolutionary 
War. Halsey was born in Providence and was 
graduated at the College of Rhode Island (Brown 
University) in 1793. Shortly afterward he en- 
tered upon a commercial career, and sometime 
before 1807 arrived in Buenos Aires. After hav- 
ing been engaged in business there for several 
years, he was appointed United States consul by 
President Madison on June 18, 1812, and began 
to serve in that capacity on Aug. 30, 1814. Dur- 
ing his consulate, he busied himself profitably 
in supplying the army of the United Provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata with a large amount of 
arms and ammunition — 1,600 guns, 450 barrels, 
and 25 cases of powder, as well as crystals and 
soldiers caps and other equipment which he im- 
ported from the United States. Much of this 
was used by San Martin in his campaigns of 
1817 and 1818, which brought about the libera- 
tion of southern South America from Spanish 
rule. Halsey also, in company with Col. John 
Devereux, guaranteed a loan of 2,000,000 pesos 
to the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, which is 
said to have prolonged the existence of that gov- 
ernment, whose supreme director, Pueyrredon, 
wrote to President Madison on Jan. 31, 1817, 
expressing his gratitude for this loan. A year 
later, however, Pueyrredon asked that Halsey 
be recalled because of his sympathetic relations 
with Jose Artigas, opponent of the administra- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the enterprising consul had be- 
come interested in privateers cruising against 
Spain, and, although the United States was at 
peace with that country, he sent a number of 
blank commissions to acquaintances in Balti- 
more, who filled them in to suit themselves and 
sent out ships to reap the easy profits of this 
respectably disguised piracy. For his connec- 
tion with these activities in violation of the good 
faith of the United States, his commission as 
consul was revoked by Secretary John Quincy 
Adams on Jan. 22, 1818, although he continued 
to serve until the arrival in Buenos Aires of W. 

G. D. Worthington, to whom he turned over the 
consulate in September 1819, The following year 
he visited the United States in an endeavor to 
persuade Adams to reappoint him, but without 
success. 

For several years after he ceased to be consul 
he continued in business in Buenos Aires. He 
had a large estate outside the city, and imported 
a number of blooded sheep from the United 
States, being responsible for the introduction, 
in 1810, of the Merino breed into Argentina. He 
was a man of luxurious habits; to indulge his 
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taste for terrapin soup he kept a supply of live 
terrapins in the cellar of his house. His South 
American ventures seem to have been extremely 
profitable. When he returned to Providence in 
the thirties he was the possessor of a considerable 
fortune. He was a trustee of Brown University 
from 1809 to 1839 and was prominent in Provi- 
dence banking circles in his later years. He died 
after a dissipated old age, leaving an estate of a 
quarter of a million dollars, augmented shortly 
by the settlement of a claim of $100,000 for arms 
and munitions furnished the Argentine govern- 
ment. To the discomfiture of his sisters and their 
children, this estate was left in trust for his 
daughter, Maria Louisa Andrea del Valle, born 
in Argentina, and at her death the major portion 
was to go to her eldest son. These provisions of 
his will gave rise to protracted litigation which 
was settled out of court in 1898. 

fj- F- E. D. Halsey, Thomas Halsey of Hert- 
fordshire, England, and Southampton, L. I., 759/- 
i679, tmth His American Descendants (1895); Hist. 
Cat. Brown Univ. (1915); State Dept, records, “Ar- 
gentina No. i“; W. R. Manning, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the U. S. Concerning the Independence of 
the Latin American Nations (3 vols., 1925) ; Memoirs 
of John Quincy Adams, IV (1875), 44 - 47 . 70, 88. V 
Y® 77 )» 77 . 9 ^'~ 93 . 9^ ; C. L. Chandler, Inter-American 
Acquaintances (1915). pp. 68-74; Agricultural and 
Fastoral Census of the Nation: Stock-Breeding and 
Agriculture in 190S, III (1909). 65-66 (published in 
both Sp^ish and English by the Argentine govern- 

o\’ English in South America 

(1878), p. 384; Providence Daily Post, Feb. 5, 1855: 
Providence Jour., Dec. 15, 1898.] C L C 

HALSTEAD, MURAT (Sept. 2, 1829-July 
2, 1908), journalist, the son of Griffin and Cla- 
rissa ( Willets ) Halstead, was born in Ross Town- 
ship, Butler County, Ohio. After a short period 
of preparation under B. W. Chidlaw at Paddy’s 
Run Academy he entered Farmers’ College near 
Cincinnati. While in college he gave evidence 
of ability in writing and contributed to the news- 
papers. After several interruptions, during which 
he taught a district school, he graduated in 1851 
and began his journalistic career. He joined 
the staff of the Cincinnati Commercial in March 
1853 ^od a year later purchased a sixteenth in- 
terest in the firm. Gradually he assumed the edi- 
torial conduct of the paper and in 1865 acquired 
the controlling ownership. Halstead reported 
the political conventions of 1856 with consider- 
able success, and his reports of the conventions 
of i860 were later published as a book. He wit- 
nessed and described the hanging of John Brown 
near Harper’s Ferry. During a part of the Civil 
War he represented his paper at the front and 
by his reports established his reputation as a 
brilliant war correspondent. This reputation was 
enhanced by his observation of the German 
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armies in the Franco-Prussian War. In 1872 
he was a member of a small group of influential 
Republican editors who supported the nomina- 
tion of Horace Greeley for president. In the 
early eighties the Cincinnati Commercial was 
merged with its rival, the Cincinnati Daily Ga- 
zette, Halstead becoming editor-in-chief. Dur- 
ing the presidential election of 1884 he conducted 
a campaign daily in New York and from his 
headquarters telegraphed his editorials to Cin- 
cinnati. But the Commercial Gazette was unable 
to meet the vigorous and sensational competition 
of the new Cincimiati Enquirer. Halstead re- 
mained in the East editing the Brooklyn Stand- 
ard-Union and contributing signed articles to 
newspapers and magazines. President Harri- 
son in 1889 nominated him as minister to Ger- 
many, but the Senate rejected the nomination 
because of articles he had written denouncing 
the purchase of senatorial seats. His tremen- 
dous energy unimpaired, Halstead, who had writ- 
ten a million words annually for forty years, now 
devoted himself to the writing of books. In the 
latter years of his life he produced, with the aid 
of scissors and paste, more than a score that 
were sold profitably by subscription. Among 
these were: Our Country in ITar and Relations 
•with all Nations ( 1898), Full Official History of 
the War with Spain (1899), The World on Fire 
... A Strange and Awful History (1902), and 
Pictorial History of the Louisiana Purchase and 
the World's Fair at St. Louis ( 1904). Halstead 
was vigorous and forceful as a journalist, but as 
a historian was naive and garrulous. He was 
vigorously independent and constantly fought 
laxity and corruption in public life. He married 
Mary Banks in 1857, and the simple domestic 
joys that he found in his large family contributed 
greatly to the cheerful and optimistic attitude he 
maintained toward the world. 

[Autobiographical materials scattered through his 
writings; Rev of Revs. (N. Y.). Apr. 1896 and Aug. 
i9p»; N. Y. Times, Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 
July 3, 1908 ; IVho's Who in America, 1908—09; G. S. 
Mernam, Life and Times of Samuel Bowles (2 vols., 

V.M. 

HALSTED, GEORGE BRUCE (Nov. 25, 

^853-Mar. 16, 1922), mathematician, descended 
in the sixth generation from Timothy Halsted 
who came from England about 1660 to settle at 
Hempstead, Long Island, was born at Newark, 
N. J. He could point with pardonable pride to 
the fact that the rolls of the College of New Jer- 
sey, at Princeton, bore not only the names of his 
brother and himself, but also those of his father, 
an uncle, his grandfather, a great-uncle, and his 
great-grandfather. His father was Oliver Spen- 
cer Halsted and his mother Adela (Meeker) 
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Halsted, a member of a one-time wealthy family 
of Charleston, S. C. 

Halsted entered Princeton in 1872, and re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in 1875 and his mas- 
ter’s degree in 1878, having led his class through- 
out his entire course. He then proceeded to the 
Johns Hopkins University, becoming the first 
pupil of J. J. Sylvester, who was beginning to 
lay the foundations for advanced mathematical 
research in America. Receiving the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in 1879, Halsted returned 
to Princeton, for a time, as an instructor in 
graduate mathematics. From 1884 to 1903 he 
was professor of mathematics at the University 
of Texas, and it was there that his most impor- 
tant work was done. For a short period he 
taught at St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., 
and for three years, 1903-06, was a member of 
the faculty at Kenyon College, Ohio. He closed 
his teaching career at the Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, 1906-12, formerly known as the 
State Normal School. After his retirement he 
devoted himself for a time to electrical engineer- 
ing, but in 1918 his health began to fail, and three 
years later he had to give up all work. He died 
at Roosevelt Hospital, New York, survived by 
his wife, Margaret Swearingen, and by three 
sons. 

Halsted’s chief interest lay in the field of ge- 
ometry, and he did much to make the non- 
Euclidean theories known in the United States. 
His translations of certain treatises on the sub- 
ject included : Janos Bolyai’s The Science Abso- 
lute of Space Independent of the Truth or Fal- 
sity of Euclid*s Axiom XI (1891), Girolamo 
SaccherTs Euclides Vindicatus (1920), Lo- 
bachevskii’s Geometrical Researches on the 
Theory of Parallels (1891) and New Principles 
of Geometry with Complete Theory of Parallels 
(1891), A. V. Vasiliev’s Nicolai Ivanovich 
Lobachevsky (1894) ; and The Introduction to 
Lobachevskies New Elements of Geometry 
(pamphlet, 1897). He also wrote Metrical Ge- 
ometry: An Elementary Treatise on Mensura- 
tion (1881), Elements of Geometry (1885), Ele- 
mentary Synthetic Geometry (1892), Projective 
Geometry (in Merriman and Woodward’s High- 
er Mathematics, 1896; separately printed, 1906), 
Rational Geometry (1904), and On the Founda- 
tion and Technic of Arithmetic (1912). He 
translated Henri Poincare, The Foundations of 
Science and Hypothesis, the Value of Science, 
Science and Method (1913), with a special pref- 
ace by Poincare and an introduction by J. 
Royce ; and contributed some ninety articles on 
geometry and on the lives of eminent mathe- 
maticians to the American Mathematical Month- 
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Zy. He was a man of ability in his chosen field, 
but certain eccentricities prevented him from 
attaining the success, either as a teacher or as a 
writer, which his powers seemed in his youthful 
years to promise. 

[See L. E. Dickson, in Am. Math. Mo., Oct. 1894; 
Cristoforo Alasia, in Le Matemaiiche, 1902, Feb.-Mar. 
and supplement; A. M. Humphreys, in Science, Aug. 
ir, 1922; Who's Who in America, 1922-23; W. 0 . 
Wheeler, Descendants of Rebecca Ogden and Caleb 
Halsted (1896) ; Reviews of Halsted’s Rational Geom- 
etry (1905) ; D. M. Y. Sommerville, Bibliog. of Non- 
Euclidean Geometry (1911); considerable amount of 
autobiographical material written by Halsted and now 
in the files of Princeton Univ.] D. E. S. 

HALSTED, WILLIAM STEWART (Sept. 

23, 1852-Sept. 7, 1922), surgeon, descended from 
Timothy Halsted, an emigrant from England 
who settled at Hempstead, Long Island, about 
1660, was born in New York City. He was the 
son of William Mills Halsted and Mary Louisa 
Haines, daughter of Richard Townley Haines. 
Sent at ten years of age to a private school, he 
afterward went to Andover and then to Yale 
where he graduated in 1874 without having 
shown any special brilliance or interest in his 
studies. He was distinguished as an athlete, 
however, and when football first came into vogue 
at Yale he was captain of the team which de- 
feated Eton in the game of Dec. 6, 1873. Re- 
turning to New York he entered the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and graduated in 1877. 
After a time as interne at Bellevue Hospital he 
was chosen to organize the medical service in the 
newly built New York Hospital, which he did 
with success. In 1878 he sailed for Europe, 
where he spent two years in study, chiefly in 
Vienna. Returning to New York in 1880 he 
plunged into active work in surgery and his ad- 
vance was extremely rapid. Within five years 
he was visiting surgeon to several hospitals, in- 
cluding Bellevue and the Presbyterian. He was 
in charge of the out-patient surgical department 
of Roosevelt, was demonstrator in anatomy, and 
held a private quiz which was most eagerly at- 
tended. 

He was extraordinarily energetic and during 
this time accomplished what would have ex- 
hausted, both physically and mentally, a less 
powerful man. In the course of these years he 
developed an operative technique involving com- 
plete cleanliness, deliberate action at every step 
so that extreme care might be observed in the 
gentle handling of tissues, and perfect control 
of hemorrhage. His ideas of what tissues could 
bear without being injured or weakened so as to 
allow the entrance of infection put his operating 
on a physiological basis. His operative tech- 
nique was not Listerism, for Lister trusted al- 
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most entirely to the antiseptic dressing of the 
wound, nor was it exactly a fore-shadowing of 
the aseptic method, for both of these attend only 
to the bacteria which might invade the wound. 
It was rather a method concerned with the pres- 
ervation of the powers of the patient's tissues to 
resist, and in its various ramifications and ex- 
tensions was probably Halsted’s greatest con- 
tribution to surgery. His second great service 
was his discovery in 1884 of the possibility of 
anesthetizing a whole region of the body by in- 
jecting cocaine into the nerve. As happened to 
so many people in the days just after the first 
production of cocaine, he fell under its influence 
for a time; but with heroic effort, and sustained 
by the faith and friendship of Dr. W. H. Welch, 
he overcame his dependence upon the drug and 
went to Baltimore to live. At first he worked in 
Dr. Welch's laboratory, which was built before 
the completion of the rest of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

In 1889, when the hospital was opened, he be- 
came the acting surgeon and head of the out- 
patient department, and a year later was made 
professor of surgery. In the years after he left 
New York his whole attitude seems to have 
changed and, from the vigorous operator and 
quiz-master that nothing could tire, he became, 
with leisure, a thoughtful, earnest student in the 
laboratory, concentrated on the larger surgical 
problems. From the beginning to the end of his 
surgical work in the Johns Hopkins Hospital he 
kept this attitude and for thirty-two years he was 
almost continuously active, as the two large vol- 
umes of his published papers show {Surgical 
Papers by William Stewart Halsted, 1924, edited 
by Walter C. Burket, with a bibliography). He 
worked especially on the surgery of hernia and 
of cancer of the breast, on the methods of in- 
testinal suture, on the diseases of the gall-bladder 
and gall ducts, on the thyroid and parathyroid, 
and on the surgery of the large arteries and 
aneurysms, but he was always interested in every 
other condition that lent itself to surgical treat- 
ment and was perhaps especially interested in 
tuberculosis, for which he earnestly advocated 

the good effects of continuous open air and sun- 
shine. 

On June 4, 1890, he married Caroline Hamp- 
ton, daughter of Frank and Sally (Baxter) 
Hampton, and niece of Gen. Wade Hampton 
She had been head nurse in the new 
hospital's operating room. Their married life 
was one of complete mutual devotion. The sum- 
mers were spent at their place *‘High Hampton," 
at Cashiers in the mountains of North Carolina, 
and there they delighted in the peace and beauty 
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of the mountain country and, for an avocation, 
cultivated dahlias. 

Halsted was never prominent in public life and 
abhorred every sort of publicity. He made many 
trips to Europe and visited the clinics of all the 
great German, Austrian, and Swiss surgeons, 
among whom he was profoundly respected and 
admired. He made a point of attending the con- 
gresses of the German Surgical Association, of 
which he was an honorary member. His par- 
ticular interest, and his third great service to 
his profession, was finally in the careful train- 
ing of the young men of his staff and his success 
is to be realized from the long list of distinguished 
surgeons who owe everything to his example 
and stimulus. Whenever it seemed right to him 
he arbitrarily directed one or other of these 
young men into a special career. He was rather 
unapproachable, very critical of men, gifted with 
a sudden turn of speech that was caustic, but a 
delightful, witty, and humorous companion for 
his friends. Toward his patients and perhaps es- 
pecially the poor, including the mountaineers of 
North Carolina who were his summer neighbors, 
he was benevolence and kindness personified. 

In 1919 he underwent an operation for gall- 
stones and recovered, but in 1922 he had an- 
other attack requiring operation, and this after 
a short time ended fatally. A month after his 
death Mrs. Halsted died of pneumonia. 

[W. G. MacCallum, IVm. Stewart Halsted, Surgeon 
(*930); Rudolph Matas, J. M. T. Finney, W. H. 
Welch, in Bull. Johns Hopkins Hospital, vol. XXXVI 
(1925) ! Harvey Cushing, in Science, Oct. 27, 1922; 
R. Lericlie, “L’CEuvre de William Halsted,” in Lyon 
Medical. May 3. 1914 ; Yale Univ. Obit. Record, 1923 ; 
Who’s Who in America, 1922-23 ; N. Y. Times and Sun 
(Baltimore), Sept. 8, 1922.] W.G.M. 

HAMBIDGE, JAY (Jan. 13, 1867-Jan. 20, 
*924)* artist, was born in Simcoe, Ontario, 
Canada, and was christened Edward John. His 
parents, George Fowler and Christina Shields 
Hambridge, had nine children of whom Jay was 
the eldest. His early education was limited to 
the public schools of Simcoe and at fifteen he 
ran away. A fearless adventurer, his first ob- 
jective was the West. At Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
he found employment as a surveyor’s helper and 
in 1885 started as printer’s devil in the offices of 
the Kansas City Star. On Jan. i, 1889, he was 
married to Cordelia Selina De Lorme, of Coun- 
cil Bluffs. After ten years in Kansas, having 
become a leading reporter, he joined the forces 
of the New York Herald. He had become in- 
terested in drawing as an added equipment to 
reportorial efficiency and studied nights at the 
Art Students' League. There he met Walter 
Appleton Clark, the illustrator, with whom he 
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later shared his studio, and, as was his habit, a to any desired perfection of finish without be- 
hard-earned knowledge. Though he was never coming hard or mechanical. Moderns have pro- 
deeply interested in illustration, he developed ceeded in a reverse manner, with a loose regard 
a capable and intelligent aptitude and some of for limits, which, in part, explains the difference 
his works found their way to the exhibitions of between modern and classic Greek design. When 

the time (Paris, 1900; St. Louis, 1904). His classic Greek design was first measured in mod- 

more absorbing passion, then awakening, was ern times it was found that ends and sides of 
his ambition to discover the technical bases of design areas could not be divided into one an- 
design. other without an unending fraction appearing 

In 1900 Hambidge succeeded in enlisting the as the result. Investigation has shown that these 
sympathetic interest of Richard Watson Gilder, design areas cannot be reduced to the regular 
editor of the Century, who sent him to Girgenti figures of geometry, a fact which suggests that 
to make drawings of the Greek remains. After a more subtle system for measurement for de- 
his return, on Nov. 2, 1902, he read a paper, sign purposes must have been used. 

“The Natural Basis of Form in Greek Art," After years of study, years also of struggle, 
which advanced his theory of Greek design. In Hambidge was invited to present his findings to 
it he set forth the belief that in the symmetrical the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Stud- 
forms of nature there is a certain “principle of ies at their August meeting in 1914. When this 
proportion" which is constant and may be ex- major recognition was prevented by the World 
pressed mathematically ; that this same “prin- War, his strong spirit temporarily broke under 
ciple of proportion" occurs in Greek art; and the disappointment. The devotion and encour- 
that the Greeks had this knowledge and used it. agement of George Whittle, however, gradually 
Thus he attributed their sense of form to an ap- overcame his discouragement and in 1916 he 
plied mathematical theory rather than a mere started a course of lectures in Whittle’s small 
instinct for design. Though the Parthenon mea- quarters, continuing them later in the studio of 
surements of Sir Francis Cranmer Penrose, then Edward B. Edwards, the designer. The attend- 
head of the Greek department of the British ance and interest of Robert Henri and George 
Museum, were at the time regarded as authorita- W. Bellows [qq.v,'] did much to enlist that of 
tive, Penrose was impressed by Hambidge’s other painters. Gradually, too, Hambidge pub- 
theories and urged him to develop them. With lished the results of his work. Dynamic Sym- 
such indorsement, Hambidge became completely metry (copyright 1917), an explanation of the 
absorbed in his quest for a verification of his mathematical basis of the theory, was followed 
hypothesis. In the development of his theory he by Dynamic Symmetry: The Greek Vase (1920), 
established a clear-cut differentiation between and from November 1919 to October 1920 he 
what he termed “dynamic" and “static" sym- published the Diaf/owa/, the purpose of which was 
metry. Dynamic symmetry he believed to be a to disseminate information concerning the theory 
method of obtaining regularity, balance, and of dynamic symmetry. Inevitably opposition de- 
proportion in design by diagonals and reciprocals veloped, but his supporters stood by him. To the 
to rectangular areas instead of by the plane fig- objection that “formulas are not of use to the 
ures of geometry, or by measurements of length free spirit," Bellows replied that “if a thing is 
units—such as the foot and meter— which have made easier by technical understanding, then by 
been used for the purpose for many centuries, so much is it true that having the particular 

“Static symmetry, as used by the Copts, By- phase made easier, your strength is conserved 

zantines, Saracens, Mohammedans, and the for those things which yet remain troublesome" 
Gothic and Renaissance designers, was based (American Architect, Dec. 29, 1920, p. 851). 
upon the pattern properties of the regular two- Denman W. Ross, of Harvard, and William 
dimensional figure such as the square and the Sergeant Kendall, of Yale, also supported his 
equilateral triangle” (Dia^onaZ, November 1919, theory. Through help from the Trowbridge 
pp. lo-ii). In nature and in Greek art, how- fund, secured by Kendall, Hambidge was en- 
ever, this type of mensuration is unsatisfactory, abled to go again to Athens, and by the generous 
since both show that “the measurableness of assistance of L. D. Caskey, the American ar- 
symmetry is that of area and not line" (Ibid., cheologist, he was further enabled to make his 

December 1919, p. 27). Thus he believed that own measurements of the Parthenon and other 

the classic artists were careful to fix the limits Greek temples. These final researches resulted 

or form of their compositions with exactness, but in the publication of Dynamic Symmetry in Com- 
that within these bounds they worked freely. In position (1923) and The Parthenon and Other 
this way they were able to carry their creations Greek Temples: Their Dynamic Symmetry 
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(1924). Though the widespread and contro- 
versial interest of 1922-23 was stimulating, the 
hardships attending a winter in Greece coupled 
with a lifelong struggle against a misapprehend- 
ing opposition had taken severe toll. On Jan. 20, 
1924, while lecturing, Hambidge suffered a 
stroke and died a few hours after. His last words 
were an apology to his listeners for interrupting 
their evening. 

[In addition to works mentioned in the text, sources 
include: the Diagonal, Nov. 1919-Oct. 1920; L. D. 
Caskey, Geometry of Greek Vases (1922); Claude 
Bragdon, “A Dissertation on Dynamic Symmetry.” the 
Architecural Rev., Oct. 1924; A. N. Hosking, The Art' 
ists Year Book, 1905-06; Art News, Jan. 26, 1924; 
N. Y. Times, Jan. 21, 1924; information as to certain 
facts from members of Hambidge’s family ; personal 
acquaintance.] H E G 

HAMBLETON, THOMAS EDWARD (May 

17, 1829-Sept. 21, 1906), Confederate blockade 
runner and Baltimore financier, son of Thomas 
Edward and Sarah (Slingluff) Hambleton of 
New Windsor, Carroll County, Md., came of a 
numerous family which had been noted in Talbot 
County, Md., since the early settlements. He was 
thoroughly schooled at St. Mary’s College, a 
Catholic institution in Baltimore which educated 
many Protestants, and after graduation in 1849 
he entered into partnership with a Mr. Didier to 
manufacture agricultural implements (Match- 
ett's Baltimore Directory, 1851). On Sept. 15, 
1852, he married Arabella, daughter of Maj. 
Dixon Stansbury. By 1855 he had entered his 
father’s wholesale-drygoods firm as junior part- 
ner, and the next year his father retired, leaving 
the business to his two sons, Thomas and John. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, since much of 
the business was with the South, the brothers 
transferred their interests to Richmond. Thomas 
served the Confederacy for a short time as pri- 
vate in the ist Maryland Cavalry, but was re- 
leased to aid the cause in the more important 
business of blockade running. He became al- 
lied with the Richmond Importing & Exporting 
Company, a concern engaged in running the 
blockade from Wilmington and Charleston. In 
1863 he purchased the steamer Coquette from 
the Confederate government and built the steam- 
er Dare, which he commanded until the close of 
the war. The Coquette was finally captured near 
Georgetown, S. C., but the crew escaped. 

At the close of the war Hambleton returned to 
Baltimore and opened a real-estate broker’s of- 
fice but in 1868 entered the stock-brokers’ firm 
which his brother John had established (Woods 
Baltimore Directory, 1867 and 1868). During 
the rapid expansion of business which followed 
the Civil War they became associated with many 
new enterprises, among them the Consolidated 
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Gas Company and the United Railways & Elec- 
tric Company. For his share in the development 
of the latter Thomas Hambleton is especially 
notable. Long before the days of electric cars 
he foresaw the possibilities of a complete trac- 
tion system for Baltimore and purchased the 
People’s Line. Seeking more capital, he went to 
Philadelphia and interested Widener and others 
in his plans, bought the North Baltimore Rail- 
way Company, and organized the Baltimore 
Traction Company of which he was president. 
He then absorbed the Citizens’, Pimlico & Pikes- 
ville, Curtis Bay & Baltimore, and Powhatan 
companies, thus concentrating about seventy- 
seven miles of trackage under one concern. 
Electricity was just being demonstrated as prac- 
ticable, and when the City & Suburban Railway 
Company was purchased, the entire system was 
changed to an electric line. The final merger, 
not accomplished by Hambleton, but in which he 
played a part, was made when his line was con- 
solidated with the City Passenger, Baltimore & 
Northern, and Central systems. Hambleton was 
also interested in a number of railroads, being a 
member of the reorganization committee of the 
Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore Railroad, 
and president of the Albany & Northern Rail- 
road at the time of his death. His first wife died 
on Aug. 25, 1893, and in 1899 he married Mrs. 
Theodosia L. Talcott, widow of Maj. Charles 
Talcott. 

[Baltimore, its Hist, and its People (1912), II, 158- 
61 ; Who's Who in America, 1906-07; R. H. Spencer, 
Geneal. and Memorial Encyc, of the State of Md., vol. 
II (1919) ; obituaries in the Baltimore American and 
the S'mm, Sept. 22, 1906.] C W G 

HAMBLIN, JOSEPH ELDRIDGE (Jan. 13, 

1828-July 3, 1870), Union soldier, descended 
from James Hamblen who came from London 
and settled in Barnstable, Mass., in 1639, was 
the son of Benjamin and Hannah (Sears) Ham- 
blin. In his childhood the family spent four 
years in Boston where his father was connected 
with the Boston Daily Advertiser, and after Ben- 
jamin Hamblin’s death in 1837 the widowed 
mother and her four children returned to that 
city. Joseph was educated in the Boston public 
schools. He was employed by a firm of engine 
builders in Boston and then in New York, and 
in 1854 became an insurance broker in New 
York City under the firm name of Rathbone & 
Hamblin. His interest in military pursuits be- 
gan about 1851, when he joined the 7th Regi- 
ment of the New York National Guard, and was 
continued during his residence in St. Louis, 
1857-61, when he was connected successively 
with two military organizations. He had a com- 
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manding presence pliysically, being nearly six 
and a half feet in height and well proportioned. 
With the outbreak of the Civil War he returned 
to New York and entered' the military service of 
the United States, Apr. 22, 1861, as adjutant of 
the 5th New York Volunteers, known familiarly 
as Duryee's Zouaves. He received his commis- 
sion as lieutenant on May 10, i86r, and served 
under General Butler at the battle of Great 
Bethel, Va. On Aug. 10, 1861, he was commis- 
sioned captain and ordered to duty at Baltimore, 
where he engaged in erecting fortifications. His 
work excelled, and promotion came rapidly. He 
was made a major on Nov. 4, 1861, and was 
transferred to the 65th New York Volunteers, or 
1st United States Chasseurs. 

During the next seven months, he participated 
in the battles of Yorktown, Williamsburg, Fair 
Oaks, Glendale, and Malvern Hill, and on July 
20, 1862, was promoted to lieutenant-colonel for 
meritorious services. He took part in the im- 
portant battles of Antietam, Fredericksburg, and 
Chancellorsville, and for meritorious services 
was commissioned colonel on May 26, 1863. 

He commanded his regiment under General 
Meade in the battle of Gettysburg in July 1863 
and in 1864 was with Grant's forces in Virginia, 
at the Wilderness, Spotsylvania Court House, 
and Cold Harbor. Later in that year he was 
with Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, serv- 
ing with distinction at Winchester, Fisher's Hill, 
and Cedar Creek. Up to this time, he had led a 
charmed life, escaping uninjured on several oc- 
casions when his horse was shot under him, but 
at Cedar Creek he received a bullet in the right 
thigh which confined him to the hospital for 
three months. With this one exception he was 
constantly on duty from the beginning to the end 
of the Civil War. On Sheridan’s recommenda- 
tion he was made brevet brigadier-general of 
volunteers on Oct. 19, 1864. After returning 
from the hospital, he took part in the battles of 
Hatcher's Run, Petersburg, and Sailor's Creek. 
His conspicuous gallantry at Sailor's Creek, Apr. 
6, 1865, won for him the commission of brevet 
major-general, which he retained until he was 
mustered out of service. 

Returning to New York City after the war, 
he again entered the insurance business as a 
member of the firm of Rathbone, Greig & Ham- 
blin, and resumed military life in 1867 as adju- 
tant-general of the New York National Guard 
and chief of staff under General Shaler, his old 
comrade in arms. Only about a week before his 
death, he met with his former regiment at the 
occasion of their anniversary. He was married 
on Oct, 15, i868, to Isabella Gray, At the time 
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of his death he was superintendent of agencies 
for the Commonwealth Fire Insurance Company. 

[Brevet Maj.~Gen. Joseph Eldridge Hamblin i86i~ 
65 (1902), comp, by Deborah Hamblin; War of the 
Rebellion: Official Records (Army) ; Battles and Lead- 
ers of the Civil War, III (1887), 227 ; The Shenandoah 
Cavipaigns of 1862 and 1864 and the Apponiatox Cam^ 
paign, 1865 (Mil. Hist. Soc. of Mass., 1907); V. S. 
Army and Navy Jour., for July 9, 1870 ; N. Y. Times, 
July 5, 6, 1870.] A.R.B-g. 

HAMBLIN, THOMAS SOWERBY (May 

14, i8oo-Jan. 8, 1853), actor, theatrical mana- 
ger, was intended for a mercantile life, but after 
taking part in a school performance of Hamlet, 
he turned to the stage and found employment as 
super and occasional dancer at the Adelphi The- 
atre in his native London. In 1815 he was con- 
nected with Sadler's Wells Theatre, and on Dec. 
26, 1818, he appeared at Drury Lane, where he 
played secondary parts for a season or two. 
Then followed an engagement as a leading actor 
at the Bath Theatre from Nov, 27, 1820, until 
his dismissal for insubordination in 1823 (John 
Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, 
1832, vol. VIII, p. 681; vol. IX, pp. 120, 224). 
After brief connections with the Brighton and 
Dublin theatres Hamblin emigrated to America, 
accompanied by his wife, the actress Elizabeth 
Blanchard. Here he made his debut, Nov. i, 
1825, as Hamlet at the Park Theatre, New York, 
and for the next five years he starred as a trage- 
dian in various American cities. Though pos- 
sessing many essentials of success, including a 
superb figure and a magnificent head, he never 
ranked with the most popular actors, partly be- 
cause he was so afflicted with asthma that his 
husky voice was at times unintelligible and his 
efforts had the appearance of hard labor. 

On Aug. 2, 1830, Hamblin began a more im- 
portant phase of his career by taking over, in 
association with James H. Hackett, the manage- 
ment of the Bowery Theatre in New York. 
Hackett soon withdrew, and with two intermis- 
sions Hamblin remained in control until his 
death. At the outset he stressed standard drama, 
but after a season or so he began catering to his 
immediate neighborhood by presenting increas- 
ingly spectacular and melodramatic attractions. 
Aquatic and equestrian plays, performing ani- 
mals, strong-man acts, and even boxing con- 
tests were presented for the delight of those 
who could not appreciate the more classic of- 
ferings of the rival Park. Inevitably the ‘*Bow- 
ery Slaughter-House" drew heavily, and its di- 
rector would have become wealthy had not ill 
luck persistently dogged him. On Sept. 22, 1836, 
shortly after he had bought the building out- 
right, it was destroyed by fire at a loss of be- 
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tween $60,000 and $70,000. Hamblin now vis- 
ited England and acted, with little success, at 
Covent Garden, London. Returning, he appeared 
on various New York stages until May 6, 1839, 
when he opened a new Bowery Theatre, which 
he had built in a handsome style. Once more 
the house was burned to the ground, Apr. 25, 
1845, at a loss of about $60,000 to the director 
{Evening Post, New York, Apr. 26, 1845). For 
a few years Hamblin devoted himself to acting, 
but early in 1848 he again became sole manager 
of the Bowery, this structure having been erected 
in 1845. Ambitious to control the first theatre 
in the city, he also leased the Park, and having 
refitted it at great expense, opened it on Sept. 4, 
1848 ; but true to its manager’s fate, it was totally 
destroyed by fire, Dec. 16, 1848. Thereafter he 
confined himself to directing the Bowery until 
his death from brain fever at the age of fifty- 
three. 


A man of loose morals, Hamblin was divorced 
by his wife in 1834 (N. M. Ludlow, Dramatic 
Life as I Found It, 1880, p. 725) and was for- 
bidden to remarry while she was alive. After 
living in turn with two actresses, each known as 
Mrs. Hamblin, he married the beautiful and gift- 
ed actress, Mrs. Eliza Mary Ann (Trewar) 
Shaw, shortly after his first wife’s death in 1849. 
By his two wives he had several children. An 
irascible temper led him on one occasion to the 
New York Herald office, where he gave James 
Gordon Bennett an unmerciful horsewhipping 
for publishing aspersions against him (T. A. 
Brown, A History of the New York Stage, 1903, 
vol. L p. 128). In all his business and profes- 
sional dealings, however, he was scrupulously 
honorable. If he did nothing to elevate dramatic 
taste, he rendered a valuable service by encour- 


aging many promising young actors, whom he 
brought out at the Bowery; Charlotte Cushman, 
for example, owed her first New York oppor- 
tunity to him. But nothing about Hamblin im- 
pressed his contemporaries more than the in- 
domitable perseverance by which he triumphed 
over his singular succession of disasters. 


[In adding to the sources cited above, see obituary 

wnna r” 10. 1853 ; records of Green^ 

wood Cemetery, New York ; F. C. Wemyss, Twenty- 
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HAMER, THOMAS LYON (July 1800-Dec. 
2, 1846), Ohio legislator, congressman, soldier, 
was born in Northumberland County, Pa. His 
father, said to have been a poor farmer, moved 
to upper New York in 1812, then in 1817 re- 
moved to Butler County, Ohio. On the trip west 


Thomas left the family and after a time settled 
at Withamsville, Clermont County, to become 
the teacher of a subscription school. While thus 
engaged he continued his own education by 
means of borrowed books, at the same time laying 
the foundation for his later forensic achieve- 
ments in the local debating society. Under the 
direction of Thomas Morris [q.v,'], of Bethel, he 
qualified for admission to the bar and began to 
practise at Georgetown, in Brown County, when 
barely of legal age. Becoming interested in poli- 
tics, he served in the state legislature in 1825, 
1828, and 1829, occupying the speaker’s chair in 
the lower house during the session of 1829-30. 
Two years later, as an independent Democrat, 
he defeated both his friend Morris, the regular 
candidate, and their Whig opponent, in a contest 
for a seat in the Twenty-third Congress. He 
served for three consecutive terms and was rec- 
ognized as one of the ablest of the Ohio Demo- 
crats. In 1840 he presided at the state conven- 
tion which nominated Gov. Wilson Shannon for 
reelection. Thomas Corwin, Shannon’s oppo- 
nent, so totally eclipsed him as a campaign speak- 
er that Hamer was presently put forward as the 
only champion of his party in the state capable 
of coping with the great Whig orator. Hamer 
had none of Corwin’s wit, but he was a logical 
and convincing speaker, and notwithstanding 
Corwin’s election, Hamer’s friends accorded to 
him a full share of the honors of debate. 

Hamer loyally supported the Mexican War 
policy of the Polk administration, enlisting 
promptly and raising the 1st Ohio Volunteers. 
Commissioned brigadier-general by the Presi- 
dent, he served with distinction under Taylor 
and became division commander when wounds 
incapacitated General Butler at Monterey. While 
thus engaged he was elected to the Thirtieth 
Congress, but on Dec. 2, 1846, he succumbed to 
disease. The Ohio legislature sent a deputation 
to Mexico to act as an escort of honor for the 
body on its homeward way, and it was interred 
at Georgetown. Hamer was the most notable 
Ohioan sacrificed on the altar of the Mexican 
War, and that his death was a national misfor- 
tune, the Whig commander Taylor testified when 
he wrote of the fallen Democratic general : “His 
loss to the army at this time cannot be supplied” 
{Ohio Statesman, Jan. 18, 1847). To him was 
due Grant’s appointment to West Point, under 
circumstances which indicate a magnanimous 
nature. Grant’s father had been Hamer’s friend 
and associate in the old days of the debating so- 
ciety, but a political dispute had led to estrange- 
ment. Hesitating to address his former friend 
on behalf of his son, the elder Grant applied to 
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Senator Morris, who passed the letter on to 
Hamer. Hamer gladly made the appointment, 
and as one consequence the old friendship with 
the Grants was restored. Possibly this incident 
colored President Grant’s estimate of Hamer as 
“one of the ablest men Ohio ever produced” 
{Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, 1885, I, 33, 
103). Hamer was married, early in his career, 
to Lydia Bruce Higgins, the daughter of Robert 
Higgins of Virginia. After her death in 1845 
he was married to Catherine Johnston, the daugh- 
ter of Dr. William Johnston of Kentucky. 

[The sources of information about Hamer are very 
meager. The most intimate account is that given in 
Byron Williams, Hist, of Clermont and Brown Coun- 
ties, Ohio (1913), vol. I, pp. 416 ff. Williams gives the 
date of Hamer’s death as Dec. 3, although most au- 
thorities give Dec. 2. Some additional matter appears 
in The Hist, of Brown County, Ohio (1883), pp. 343— 
$2 ; C. B. Galbreath, Hist, of Ohio (19^5). H, passim ; 
and E. O. Randall and D. J. Ryan, Hist, of Ohio 
(1912), IV, passim. Accounts of the proceedings at 
Columbus and Georgetown upon the receipt of the news 
of Hamer’s death are found in the Ohio State Jour., 
Jan. 2, 1847. See also “Centennial Anniversary of the 
Birth of Ulysses S. Grant,” Ohio Archceol. and Hist. 
Soc., July 1922; and R. P. Spalding, Eulogy upon Gen. 
Thos. L. Hamer Pronounced before the General As- 
sembly of Ohio . . . Jan, 18, 184? (1847).] 

H. C. H. 

HAMILTON, ALEXANDER (1712-May ii, 
1756), physician and social historian, was born 
in or near Edinburgh, Scotland, of a gentle and 
learned family. His father. Dr. William Hamil- 
ton, was professor of divinity and principal of 
the University of Edinburgh; his cousin, Dr. 
Robert Hamilton, was professor of anatomy and 
botany in the University of Glasgow, and of his 
six brothers, one was Dr. John Hamilton, a 
prominent physician of Calvert County, Md. Af- 
ter studying with Dr. John Knox, a surgeon of 
Edinburgh, and attending the colleges of phar- 
macy in that city, Hamilton sailed for America, 
settling in Annapolis, Md., in the winter of 
1738-39. Here he commanded a respectable 
practice among the wealthier colonials and su- 
pervised the education of others in his profession. 
Among his students was Thomas Bond [q.v.'l, 
a native of Maryland, who in 1752 founded the 
Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia. 

Hamilton is better remembered, however, as 
a social chronicler. Aside from his one medical 
pamphlet, A Defence of Dr. Thomson's Dis- 
course (1752), supporting the practice of in- 
oculation, two of his journals survive to us; the 
first, his Itinerarium, and the second, his history 
of the famous Tuesday Club. The Itinerarium, 
dedicated to Onorio Razolini in 1744, is the log 
of a journey into the northern colonies made in 
the summer of that year. Leaving Annapolis 
May 30, he traveled on horseback to Philadel- 
phia, thence to New York. After a few days in 
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New York he sailed to Albany in a sloop, re- 
maining about a week, and returning to New 
York on July 5th. He proceeded by horse to 
Boston. Following a short visit there and a 
tour of New England, he returned by way of 
New York and Philadelphia, reaching Annapolis 
late in September, after a journey of 1,624 miles. 
His report of his travels forms an interesting 
document of observation and opinion, disclosing 
intimately to the reader the manners of the colo- 
nies and of the recorder himself. He was pri- 
marily interested, not in the medical men he met, 
of whom he had a poor opinion, but in the qual- 
ity of conversation” in the cities he visited, most 
of which he considered inferior. Philadelphia 
he found very solemn since Whitefield had 
preached there, and dedicated to merchandizing, 
with no taste for “public gay diversions ... so 
conducive to the improvement of politeness, good 
manners, and humanity” {Itinerarium, pp. 25- 
26). New York was more to his liking, with 
the bustle of people in the streets, and gaily 
dressed women well in evidence. In Albany he 
was exasperated by the preponderance of the 
Dutch, whose language he deplored, and whose 
*women in general, both old and young, are the 
hardest favored I ever beheld” {Ibid., p. 89). 
Of all the northern cities, Boston pleased him the 
most, for although it was “not by half such a 
flagrant sin to cheat ... as to ride about for 
pleasure on the Sabbath day,” still there was “an 
abundance of men of learning and parts” and at 
balls he saw “as fine a ring of ladies, as good 
dancing, and heard musick as elegant” as he had 
ever witnessed anywhere. To the rest of New 
England he was not so complimentary, and as 
he crossed the bridge on his return, he reports 
himself as saying “Farewell Connecticut ... I 
have had a surfeit of your ragged money, rough 
roads, and enthusiastick people” {Ibid., p. 209). 

In the spring of the next year, as the fellow of 
Jonas Green Hamilton assisted in the 

founding of the Tuesday Club — “designed for 
humor, and ... a sort of farcical Drama of 
mock Majesty” — of which he was the historiog- 
rapher, setting down the annals of the club in 
a mock-serious style, with caricatures of the 
members from his own pen. His name in the 
Club was Loquacious Scribble, Esq., and he was 
known as “a most cheerful facetious companion” 
who “never failed to delight with the effusions 
of his wit, humor and drollery” {Itinerarium, 
pp. XXV-XXVI). So much was he the “life 
and soul” of the organization that it never met 
after his death. Although reared a Presbyterian, 
Hamilton served from 1749 to 1752 on the vestry 
of St. Anne's Anglican Church. He died at An- 
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napolis at the age of forty-four. In 1747 he 
had married Margaret Dulany, the daughter of 
Daniel Dulany of Annapolis, who survived him. 

[Hamilton’s correspondence, "Dulany Papers," Md. 
Hist. Soc. ; Hamilton's Itinerarium (1907). ed. by A. 
B. Hart; G. W. Norris, The Early Hist, of Medicine 
in Philadelphia (1886) ; H. D. Richardson, Side-Lights 
on Md. Hist, with Sketches of Early Md. Families 
(1913) ; manuscript records of the Tuesday Club, Md. 
Hist. Soc.; Md, Gazette, June 2, 1747. May 13, 1756; 
E. S, Riley, The Ancient City: A Hist, of Annapolis in 
Md., 1649-1887 (1887).] H.D.R. 

HAMILTON. ALEXANDER (Jan. ii, 1757- 

July 12, 1804), statesman, was born in the Brit- 
ish colony of Nevis, one of the Leeward Islands. 
His family was good, his father being a Scottish 
merchant of St. Christopher, the fourth son of 
Alexander Hamilton of Grange in Ayrshire, and 
his mother Rachel Fawcett (Faucette), the 
daughter of a French Huguenot physician and 
planter of Nevis. She had been carefully edu- 
cated, had made an unhappy marriage with a 
Danish landholder of St. Croix named John 
Michael Levine, had separated from him, and 
after meeting James Hamilton had made un- 
availing efforts to obtain complete freedom from 
her husband. Her union with Hamilton, though 
legally irregular, was on an irreproachable moral 
foundation, and she was socially recognized as 
his wife. But the home was not prosperous. 
James Hamilton's affairs, as his son later wrote, 
soon *‘went to wreck,” and Rachel was living 
apart from him and dependent upon relatives in 
St. Croix when she died in 1768. Alexander 
Hamilton was thus practically an orphan at 
eleven, though his father survived until 1799. 
After receiving some desultory education from 
his mother and a Presbyterian clergyman at St. 
Croix, and learning to speak French fluently, at 
twelve he had to go to work in the general store 
of Nicholas Cruger in Christianstadt. From this 
position he was rescued by his intense ambition 
for a college education, his brilliancy (particular- 
ly demonstrated by a newspaper letter descrip- 
tive of a hurricane which swept St. Croix in 
1772), and the generosity of his aunts. They 
sent him to New York in the fall of 1772. After 
some preliminary training at Francis Barber’s 
grammar school at Elizabethtown, N. J., he en- 
tered King s College (now Columbia University) 
in the autumn of 1773. Already he had formed 
habits of persistent study which he retained 
throughout life, while his letters of the time dis- 
play astonishing maturity. 

The preliminaries of the Revolution interrupt- 
ed Hamilton’s college work and gave him oppor- 
tunities for distinction which he seized with 
Characteristic dash and address. Little weight 
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need be attached to his statement that he tem- 
porarily inclined toward the royal side ; from the 
time that he was a guest of William Livingston’s 
at Elizabethtown he accepted the patriot views, 
and Robert Troup’s story that it required a trip 
to Boston in 1774 to confirm his Whig opinions 
appears improbable. At a mass-meeting in "'the 
Fields” (now City Hall Park) on July 6, 1774, 
he spoke against British measures, and at once 
began writing for Holt’s New York Journal, or 
General Advertiser with a vigor which attracted 
attention. In December 1774, he contributed to 
the pamphlet war of the day A Ftdl Vindication 
of the Measures of Congress from the Calumnies 
of Their Enemies, in some 14,000 words, and 
when the Rev. Dr. Samuel Seabury replied, he 
continued the debate in The Farmer Refuted; or, 
a More Comprehensive arid Impartial View of 
the Disputes Between Great Britain and the 
Colonies, this reaching 35,000 words. These 
anonymous pamphlets showed such grasp of the 
issues, so much knowledge of British and Amer- 
ican government, and such argumentative pow- 
er, that they were attributed to John Jay, and Dr. 
Myles Cooper of King’s College was incredulous 
that a lad of seventeen could have written them. 
Hamilton’s position was that of a moderate who 
loyally defended the King’s sovereignty and the 
British connection but rejected the pretensions 
of Parliament. His conduct was as restrained 
as his pen, and there is evidence that he several 
times acted to allay mob excitement, once (Nov. 

1775) protesting to John Jay when a party 
under Isaac Sears destroyed Rivington’s press. 
But as the Revolutionary movement gained head- 
way he was gladly borne into its full current. 
Robert Troup’s statement that in 1775 Hamil- 
ton and he formed a volunteer company called 
Hearts of Oak” is probably true; while early in 
1776 he applied for the command of an artillery 
company authorized by the provincial Conven- 
tion, was examined, and on Mar. 14 received his 
commission. His skill in drilling his company 
attracted attention, and Gen. Nathanael Greene 
is said to have been so impressed that he intro- 
duced Hamilton to Washington (G. W. P. Cus- 
tis, Recollections and Private Memoirs of Wash- 
ington, 1859) ; it is certain that Lord Stirling 
made a fruitless effort to obtain him for his staff. 
During the summer and fall campaign he fought 
with Washington on Long Island, helped fortify 
Harlem Heights, commanded two guns at White 
Plains, and was in the New Jersey retreat, while 
that winter he shared in the descents upon Tren- 
ton and Princeton. Though he thirsted for mili- 
tary glory, promotion would have been slow. It 
was fortunate for him that Washington, doubt- 
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less impressed by the reputation of his pamphlets, the fact that most of them had really been “corn- 
made him a secretary, and (Mar. i, 1777) aide- pound governments,” with a partitioned author- 
de-camp, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, ity, and declared that “a representative democ- 
His true weapon was the pen. ^ racy, where the right of election is well secured 

As secretary and aide, Hamilton held a posi- and regulated, and the exercise of the legislative, 
tion of great responsibility, and his duties were executive, and judiciary authorities is vested in 
by no means confined to giving literary assistance select persons, chosen really and not nominally 
to Washington. He became a trusted adviser, by the people, will, in my opinion, be most likely 
Since Washington was not only commanding to be happy, regular, and durable” ( 1904, 

general but virtually secretary of war, an enor- IX, 72). But he insisted from the first that his 
mous amount of business passed through his democracy should have a highly centralized au- 
headquarters, which Hamilton did much to or- thority, armed with powers for every exigency, 
ganize and systematize ; while he inevitably came He sent Robert Morris a 14,000-word letter 

to take minor decisions into his own hands. He (Apr. 30, 1781) embodying a systematic treatise 

complained of the labor, writing that it was hard on finance as part of this strongly centralized 
“to have the mind always upon the stretch, scarce system, and containing a proposal for a national 
ever unbent, and no hours for recreation.” But bank; its financial ideas were defective, but as 
though he was allowed to take part in a few William Graham Sumner said, its statesmanship 

skirmishing expeditions, and on one of these was was superb. Writing to Duane (Sept. 3, 1780), 

the officer who warned Congress to remove from he vigorously exposed the defects of government 

Philadelphia to Lancaster, Washington wisely under the Confederation, condemned the timidity, 

kept him at his desk. Intercourse with the Gen- indecision, and dependence of Congress, and set 
eral, correspondence with Congress and the forth a detailed plan for a revised form of gov- 
states, and occasional military missions, gave ernment— a plan, it has been observed, almost 
him an unrivaled opportunity for learning the exactly paralleled in the very successful Swiss 
situation of the army and nation. It was a char- government of later days (H. J. Ford, Alex^ 
acteristic of Hamilton’s genius that he should ander Hamilton, 1920, p. 92). In this letter he 
not only grasp a state of affairs with lightning made the first proposal for a constitutional con- 
speed, but be seized with a passionate desire to vention, suggesting that Congress should call a 
offer constructive remedies. Before he had been representation of all the states, and that this 
at headquarters a year he had drafted the first of body should grant to Congress “complete sover- 
a series of important reports on the defects of the eignty in all that relates to war, peace, trade, 
military system and the best mode of improving finance” — much more power than it enjoys to- 
it. Among these papers are the report of Jan. day, though Hamilton would have reserved all 
28, 1778, on the reorganization of the army; the internal taxation to the states. This willingness 
report of May 5, 1778, on the work of the inspec- to entrust to Congress vastly increased authority 
tor-general’s office; and the plan for this office at a time of general disgust with its inefficiency, 
as adopted by Congress on Feb. 18, 1779. Hamil- vacillation, and corruption, is another proof of 
ton also prepared a comprehensive set of military Hamilton’s political discernment. One secret of 
regulations which he laid before Washington, his success was his belief in the possibility of a 
Meanwhile, he was giving attention not only to rapid renovation of political instruments, 
the management of the army but to the problem Meanwhile, Hamilton had allied himself with 
of invigorating the whole government, and in one of the richest and most influential families 
facing this his flair for bold political theorizing of New York by his marriage late in 1780 to 
again awakened. Elizabeth, second daughter of Gen. Philip Schuy- 

The growth of Hamilton’s political ideas, and ler. “It is impossible to be happier than I am 
the extraordinary ripeness and incisiveness of in a wife,” he wrote in 1797, and he was always 
his thought, are exhibited in his correspondence tenderly devoted to her {Works, 1904, X, 260; 
with a committee of the New York state con- A. M. Hamilton, pp. 95 ff.). They had eight 
vention (Gouverneur Morris, Robert Livingston, children, one of whom was James Alexander 
William Allison), and also with Robert Mor- Hamilton [g.z^.] ; the first child, Philip, was born 

ris, James Sullivan, James Duane, and other Jan. 22, 1782. Hamilton had also detached him- 
leaders, the whole covering the years 1777-81. self from Washington’s staff in a last attempt to 
He was a stanch believer in representative gov- gain military distinction. The excuse for this he 

ernment, then widely distrusted. In a letter of found in a quarrel in February 1781, when Wash- 

May 19, 1777, to Gouverneur Morris, he as- ington administered a reprimand to his aide be- 
cribed the supposed instability of democracies to cause the latter kept him waiting for a few min- 
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utes. The manner in which Hamilton resented 
this entirely proper rebuke, his rejection of 
Washington’s subsequent advances, and his pri- 
vate slurs upon Washington’s abilities, do him 
grave discredit. Unfortunately it was far from 
the last example of his hastiness and irascibility. 
Through Washington's magnanimity he was ap- 
pointed to head an infantry regiment in Lafay- 
ette’s corps, and at the siege of Yorktown com- 
manded a brilliant attack upon one of the two 
principal British redoubts. Returning to Albany 
as hostilities ended, he rented a house, took Rob- 
ert Troup to live with him, and after less than 
five months’ study was admitted to the bar. His 
intention, he wrote Lafayette, was “to throw 
away a few months more in public life, and then 
retire a simple citizen and good paterfamilias.” 
The public service of which he spoke was a term 
in the Continental Congress, which he entered 
in November 1782, finding it the weak flywheel 
of a deplorably ramshackle government. Chafing 
at the feebleness he saw all about him, he did 
what little he could to arouse a greater vigor. 
His efforts included the composition' of the spir- 
ited but impotent reply of Congress to the re- 
fusal of Rhode Island to consent to the five per 
cent, impost plan (Dec. 16, 1782; Works, 1904, 
II, 179-223) : the introduction that same winter 
of a resolution asserting the absolute necessity 
of “the establishment of permanent and adequate 
funds to operate generally throughout the United 
States, to be collected by Congress”; and letters 
to Washington somewhat officiously but shrewdly 
urging him to preserve the confidence of the 
army for use in a possible crisis. He would have 
introduced resolutions calling for a constitutional 

convention if he had not foreseen their total 
failure. 

Though Hamilton retired from Congress in 
1783 to devote himself to the law, opening an 
office in New York at 58 Wall St., he continued 
to throw his energies into the movement for a 
stronger federal government. Part of his legal 
work involved a defense of federal authority 
against the excesses of state law. In the noted 
case of Rutgers vs. W addington he maintained 
that the peace treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain overrode the laws of New 
York, and particularly the Trespass Act, under 
which the widow Rutgers had claimed arrears 
of rent from a Loyalist who had occupied her 
property during the Revolution ; his masterly 
argument, of which only the long brief remains, 
carried the case in the mayor’s court, though the 
legislature formally reaffirmed its authority. He 
was an alert spectator of the growing confusion 
ot 1784-86, and eager for an opportunity to act. 


The commercial negotiations of Virginia and 
Maryland, and the call for a general commercial 
convention to meet at Annapolis in September 
1786, furnished the opening he desired. He se- 
cured appointment as one of the two New York 
delegates to the Annapolis meeting; when it 
failed to reach an agreement, he saw the possi- 
bility of driving home the lesson that commercial 
harmony was impossible without political unity; 
and he secured the unanimous adoption of an 
address recommending that the states appoint 
commissioners to meet in Philadelphia the fol- 
lowing May “to take into consideration the situ- 
ation of the United States, to devise such further 
provisions as shall seem to them necessary to 
render the Constitution of the Federal Govern- 
ment adequate to the exigencies of the Union, 
and to report an act for that purpose to the 
United States in Congress assembled.” It was 
one of the most adroit and timely of all his 
strokes. The timidity of the other delegates made 
the terms of the call vague, but Hamilton un- 
questionably looked forward to the adoption of 
an entirely new Constitution. 

In the legislature of 1787, in which the sup- 
port of the New \ork business community gave 
him a seat, he led a spirited but mainly unsuc- 
cessful fight against the state laws which con- 
travened the treaty with Great Britain. Late in 
the session, the bill for New York’s complete 
adherence to the impost measure asked by Con- 
gress was brought up, and in its behalf Hamilton 
made one of his greatest speeches. “I well re- 
member, Chancellor Kent later wrote of the 
address, “how much it was admired, for the com- 
prehensive views which it took of the state of 
the nation, the warm appeals which it made to 
the public patriotism, the imminent perils which 
it pointed out, and the absolute necessity which 
it showed of some such financial measure” (Wil- 
liam Kent, Memoirs and Letters of James Kent, 
1898, p. 2gy), He met defeat in the Assembly, 
36 to 21, but he had aroused public sentiment. 
Seizing the day after the impost vote, he intro- 
duced a motion instructing the New York dele- 
gates in the Continental Congress to support a 
constitutional convention, and despite the efforts 
of Gov. George Clinton's followers to weaken it, 
carried it in both houses. When the legislature 
named three delegates to the proposed conven- 
tion, Hamilton as a federalist was offset by two 
anti-federalists, Robert Yates and John Lansing. 
Clinton and his powerful state-rights group took 
the most hostile attitude toward his labors, 
declaring that the Articles of Confederation re- 
quired only slight amendment. But, as Hamil- 
ton gained the support of a solid body of mer- 
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chants and other capitalists, he was able in 
increasing degree to place the anti-federalists 
upon the defensive. 

Hamilton's role in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was not of the first importance; his role at 
home in New York was. Because of legal work 
his attendance in Philadelphia was irregular, his 
longest stay being from May 27 to June 29; his 
influence was lessened by the fact that Yates and 
Lansing could carry the state's vote against him ; 
and his theories of centralization made him an 
object of distrust to many delegates. On June 18 
he introduced his ‘^propositions'* for a Consti- 
tution, proposing that the senators and the chief 
executive serve during good behavior, that the 
governors of each state be appointed by the fed- 
eral government, and that all state laws be strict- 
ly subordinate to national laws (Works, 1904, 

347-69). Naturally they had little influence. 
During the debates he argued strongly in favor 
of the popular election of members of the House 
of Representatives, and in the contest between 
the small and large states supported the latter, 
though ready to compromise. At the close of the 
sessions he made a moving plea for unanimity in 
signing the Constitution, declaring that no true 
patriot could hesitate between it and the grave 
probability of anarchy and convulsion. Since 
Lansing and Yates had quit the convention, he 
signed alone for New York. Already (July 24) 
he had fired the first shot in a fierce war of news- 
paper essays over the Constitution, attacking 
Clinton for his hostility. The rejoinders were 
instant, and he exposed himself to misunder- 
standing when he signed several of his early 
articles “Caesar." But rising with character- 
istic ardor to the occasion, he carried the war into 
the enemy's camp by planning the “Federalist” 
series, the memorable first number of which he 
wrote in the cabin of a sloop while returning 
from legal work in Albany. Of this truly mag- 
nificent sequence of eighty-five expository and 
argumentative articles, publication of which be- 
gan Oct. 27, 1787, in the Independent Journal 
and continued for seven months, he wrote at 
least fifty-one alone, and three more in conjunc- 
tion with Madison (E. G. Bourne and P. L. Ford, 
in American Historical Review, April, July 
1897). By the printing of these papers he ac- 
complished his first preeminent service in the 
adoption of the Constitution; the second lay in 
securing the adherence of New York. The state 
convention which met at Poughkeepsie in June 
1788 was found to contain at first forty-six anti- 
federalists or doubtful men to only nineteen as- 
sured federalists. “Two thirds of the convention 
and four sevenths of the people are against us,” 
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wrote Hamilton. But with Jay and Robert Liv- 
ingston as lieutenants, he led a spectacularly ef- 
fective fight on the floor of the convention. His 
opponents argued first for postponement, then 
for rejection, and then for conditional ratifica- 
tion, but Hamilton overthrew every one of their 
contentions. Fortunately for history, his irre- 
sistible speeches were reported with considerable 
fulness (Works, 1904, II, 3-99). The turning 
point came with his conversion of Melancthon 
Smith, and on July 26 the final vote showed a 
majority of three for the Constitution. This con- 
vention offers one of the few outstanding in- 
stances in American history of the decision of a 
deliberate body being changed by sheer power 
of sustained argument. In political management 
and general political contests Hamilton was one 
among several able leaders of his day, and was 
likely to err through passion or prejudice; but in 
parliamentary battle he was to have no real equal 
until the senatorial giants of the generation of 
Webster and Clay appeared. 

The next task was to secure able and loyal of- 
ficers for the new government, and Hamilton 
doubtless realized from the outset that he would 
be one of these. He sat again in the Continental 
Congress in February 1788, and introduced the 
ordinance fixing the dates and place for giving 
effect to the new government. By hard work in 
the state elections he also carried both branches 
of the legislature, and thus made it possible to 
send two federalists, Philip Schuyler and Rufus 
King, to the United States Senate. Nervous 
lest Washington refuse to become the first presi- 
dent, he wrote him an insistent letter. He was 
thus much in the foreground till the new gov- 
ernment was organized in April 1789, and when 
Robert Morris proved unavailable for the Treas- 
ury Department, his selection for that post was 
universally expected. Commissioned on Sept, n, 

1789, he spent the following year at work in New 
York, removing to Philadelphia in the fall of 

1790. 

Though he had no practical experience with 
the management of finances, his labors were 
marked by his usual rapidity. The organization 
of a collecting and disbursing force throughout 
the country had to be carried on simultaneously 
with the preparation of a plan for placing the 
public credit upon an adequate basis. No inter- 
est had been paid for years on the foreign loans, 
the domestic debt was heavily and generally re- 
garded as of dubious validity, and paper emis- 
sions and partial repudiation had demoralized 
public opinion. Hamilton's report was ready 
when Congress met on Jan. 4, 1790, but its de- 
livery was delayed. He had hoped that he would 
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be permitted to present his comprehensive and 
energetic scheme on the floor of the House, and 
labor there for its enactment, and he was deeply 
disappointed when, at the instance of Madison 
and others who feared his forensic talents, the 
representatives insisted that he report only in 
writing. He had to convert his brief for the 
speech into a written argument which he laid be- 
fore the House on Jan. 14 (IVorks, 1904, II, 227- 
89). Unquestionably this famous document is 
one of the greatest of his state papers, but its 
originality has often been exaggerated ; he drew 
heavily upon features of the British financial 
system as it had been developed up to the time 
of Pitt (C. F, Dunbar, “Some Precedents Fol- 
lowed by Alexander Hamilton,” Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Econo 7 nics, October 1888). Yet in its 
boldness, grasp, and courage the plan was ad- 
mirable. Hamilton based his proposals upon the 
assumption that the government would complete- 
ly and punctually meet its engagements. It is 
the opinion of an expert student that nine con- 
gressmen in ten had come to the capital with the 
expectation of scaling down the debt (Edward 
Channing, A History of the United States, IV, 
1917, p. 69). But Hamilton argued at length 
against the general view that a discrimination 
should be made between the original holders of 
public securities and actual holders by purchase, 
many of the latter being speculators who had 
paid a small fraction of the face value ; and he 
proved the impolicy as well as impracticability 
of such action. He also argued that the federal 
government should assume the debts contracted 
by the states during the war, these having been 
shouldered for the common cause of indepen- 
dence. His tabulation placed the foreign debt 
at slightly over $11,700,000, the domestic debt at 
slightly more than $42,000,000, and the state 
debts at approximately $25,000,000. Since the 
interest on these sums would be excessive, he 
proposed several alternative schemes for fund- 
ing the debt on a basis that would postpone full 
interest charges, offering the creditors various 
options, including part payment in lands and in 
annuities. To provide the annual revenue of $2,- 
240,000 that he estimated was required by the 
government, he proposed to levy both import 
duties and an excise. 

Hamilton’s plans met fierce opposition, Ma- 
clay of Pennsylvania characterizing them as “a 
monument of political absurdity”; it was argued 
that they played into the hands of a “corrupt 
squadron of “gladiators” and “speculators.” 
Madison argued stubbornly in favor of discrimi- 
nation between the first holders and the later 
purchasers of public securities, but was defeated 
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by a vote of 36 to 13. After a sharp debate the 
bill for the assumption of the state debts was 
temporarily beaten, but Hamilton finally carried 
it to success through his famous bargain with 
Jefferson and Madison for the location of the 
national capital. The funding and assumption 
measures, combined in one bill of a more rigid 
type than Hamilton’s original proposals, became 
law on Aug. 4, 1791. He immediately made use 
of these achievements to undertake further steps. 
On Dec. 13, 1790, he presented to the House his 
plan for an excise on spirits ; the next day he 
offered his elaborate plan for a national bank; 
and on Jan. 28, 1791, he reported on the estab- 
lishment of a mint (IVorks, 1904, II, 337-51; 
HI, 388-443; IV, 3-58). All three proposals 
were accepted. The palpable need for revenue 
carried the excise bill past bitter opposition ; and 
the bank was established by a law of 1792, though 
not until Hamilton had clashed with Madison, 
Edmund Randolph, and Jefferson on the consti- 
tutionality of the measure, and had given the 
first exposition of the doctrine of implied powers 
to justify his position. As a capstone for his fi- 
nancial and economic structure, he presented to 
Congress at the winter session of 1791-92 his 
report on manufactures, a cardinal feature of 
which was the proposal that protection be given 
to infant industries by either import duties or 
bounties. As the successive reports of the Sec- 
retary were studied, the scale of his ideas gradu- 
ally became evident. He was not merely plan- 
ning a fiscal system, but doing it in such a way 
as to strengthen the central government and de- 
velop the resources of the country, to stimulate 
trade and capitalistic enterprises, and to bring 
about a more symmetrical balance between agri- 
culture and industry. 

Unquestionably the secretaryship of the treas- 
ury represented the climax of Hamilton’s career. 
Dealing with a field so complex and novel, he 
could not hope to avoid errors and his opponents 
have since made the most of some of them. 
Speculation in federal and state certificates of 
debt became a veritable mania, with general 
over-expansion, and ended in a panic and busi- 
ness depression. Hamilton miscalculated future 
interest rates, expecting them to fall though na- 
tional growth caused them to rise. Not seeing 
how rapidly wealth would accumulate, he gave 
the debt too long a tenure. He has also been 
criticized for instituting a financial system that 
was too drastic and firm for the day and that 
placed an unwise strain upon the new govern- 
ment ; even though disaster was avoided, he dan- 
gerously stimulated political passions, aroused 
an armed rebellion against the excise, and found- 
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ed a protective system that has grown to exag- 
gerated proportions. But the best vindication 
of his measures lies in their results. He created 
as from a void a firm public credit; he strength- 
ened the government by not merely placing it 
on a sure financial foundation, but also uniting 
great propertied interests behind it ; and he gave 
the country a stable circulating medium, more 
adequate banking facilities, and important new 
industries. He saw the importance of what he 
called “energy in the administration” {Works, 
1904, II, 57), and if only because he went fur- 
ther than any other member of the government 
in exercising the powers of the Constitution, he 
must rank as one of the boldest and most far- 
sighted of the founders of the nation. 

Hamilton's natural aggressiveness, his belief 
that he was the virtual premier of Washington's 
administration, which led to improper interfer- 
ences with other departments, and his unneces- 
sary offenses to the susceptibilities of Jefferson, 
Madison, and others, accentuated the party di- 
visions which sprang naturally from differences 
in principles. Both he and Jefferson honestly 
believed that the policy of the other would tend 
to the destruction of the government and Con- 
stitution. They formed also a personal dislike; 
Hamilton wrote of Jefferson in 1792 that he was 
a man of “profound ambition and violent pas- 
sions” {Ibid., IX, 535), while Jefferson assailed 
Hamilton in private and protested to Washing- 
ton against the “corrupt squadron” of the Treas- 
ury Department (P. L. Ford, The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, VI, 1895, pp. 101-09). The 
struggle between the federalists and anti-fed- 
eralists, between Hamiltonians and Jeffersoni- 
ans, was carried on by letters circulated among 
public men, by efforts on both sides to influence 
Washington, greatly distressing the latter, by 
congressional oratory, and by newspaper broad- 
sides. It shortly reached a point of great bitter- 
ness, and perhaps proved the unwisdom of Wash- 
ington's attempt to set up an amalgamation 
cabinet, representing opposite points of view. The 
President wrote both secretaries in an effort to 
moderate their feelings, but without success. 
Hamilton had encouraged John Fenno [g.z/.] to 
establish the Gazette of the United States in 
New York in 1789, and to transfer it a year later 
to Philadelphia, while in October 1791 the Na- 
tional Gazette of Philip Freneau \_q.v,'] appeared 
under the patronage of Jefferson. Both were 
soon full of severe articles, with not a few per- 
sonalities. The assaults on Hamilton culminated 
in a demand, planned by Jefferson and Madison 
but presented in the House by William Branch 
Giles, that he furnish full information concern- 
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ing the loans which had been effected, theif 
terms, and the application of the proceeds. The 
scarcely veiled charge of the Republicans was 
that Hamilton had taken funds raised in Europe, 
which should have been used to pay debts there, 
and deposited them in the Bank of the United 
States in order to extend its “special items” and 
increase its profits. Giles was indiscreet enough 
to make still more serious charges. In a series 
of replies early in i 793 » Hamilton completely 
vindicated himself and routed his accusers, and 
Giles s nine resolutions of censure were over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

When the French revolutionary wars and the 
arrival of Genet (Apr. 8, 1793) added fuel to 
the party flames, Hamilton succeeded in winning 
Washington to his stand that the administration 
should show a stricter neutrality between France 
and Great Britain than most of his party oppo- 
nents desired. Genet, as Jefferson wished, was 
received without reservations, and Jefferson's 
view that the treaty of alliance with France was 
merely suspended instead of dead was also 
adopted; but Washington issued what amounted 
to a proclamation of neutrality and Hamilton fol- 
lowed it with strict instructions to the collectors 
of customs for enforcement. When the British 
minister demanded restitution of the British ves- 
sels captured by privateers which Genet had 
illegally fitted out in America, Hamilton’s opin- 
ion that restitution should be made was adopted 
by Washington over Jefferson's protests. In 
this troubled period Hamilton maintained close 
relations with the British envoy. He succeeded 
also in having John Jay sent to London to nego- 
tiate a treaty covering the commercial and other 
disputes between Great Britain and the United 
States, and he carefully controlled Jay's work in 
the interests of his financial policy at home (S. 

F. Bemis, Jay*s Treaty, 1923; for Hamilton's 
instructions to Jay, see Works, 1904, V, 121- 
31). The breach between Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton grew steadily more open and embarrassing 
until Jefferson's resignation as secretary of state 
in December 1793, and Jefferson continued to 
try to discredit the Hamiltonian party by con- 
necting it with speculation at home and British 
interests abroad. While it is commonly said that 
Hamilton enjoyed the decisive favor of Wash- 
ington, there were points in foreign affairs upon 
which Washington rightly preferred Jefferson's 
counsel, and some upon which the three men had 
no real disagreement. Neutrality was a clearly 
defined American policy before Hamilton ever 
asserted it, and Jefferson had been fully com- 
mitted to it. But in home affairs Hamilton's 
place was secure, and when the Whiskey Rebel- 
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lion occurred in 1794 he played the chief role in 
its suppression, attending Gen. Henry Lee’s 
punitive force as a superintending official. He 
regarded the insurrection as an opportunity for 
the federal government to vindicate its strength. 
Soon afterward financial pressure, for his office 
paid only $3,500 a year, caused him to resign 
(Jan. 31, 179s). Even after he left the cabinet, 
however, he did much to advise Washington, as 
in the recall of Monroe from France and the 
sending of C. C. Pinckney in his stead ; and he 
assisted Washington to give final form to his 
Farewell Address (Horace Binney, An Inquiry 
into the Formation of Washington’s Farewell 
Address, 1859). 

Until his death, Hamilton remained out of 
civil office. His best work had all been done ; 
his cruellest errors remained to be committed. 
When Jay returned home with his treaty to meet 
a storm of criticism, Hamilton brought his pen 
into play in its behalf, writing two powerful se- 
ries of newspaper articles signed “Camillus” and 
'Thilo-Camillus.” Their ability extorted from 
Jefferson a remarkable tribute. “Hamilton,” he 
wrote to Madison, on Sept. 21, 1795, “is really 
a colossus to the anti-republican party. Without 
numbers, he is an host within himself” (P. L. 
Ford, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, VII, 
1896, p. 32). Though he was the leader of his 
party in 1796, he showed no aspiration for the 
presidency, to which because of the hostility of 
the South his election would have been impos- 
sible. He returned with zest to his work at the 
New York bar of which he was regarded as 
the foremost member, and where his earnings 
shortly reached $12,000 a year. A great fa- 
vorite with the merchants of the city, he was 
“employed in every important and especially in 
every commercial case” (Memoirs and Letters 
of James Kent, 1898, p. 317) ; of insurance busi- 
ness he had “an overwhelming share.” He took 
delight in his leisure for domestic life, building 
for his large family in 1802-03 ^ home, “The 
Grange,” at what is now Amsterdam Avenue 
and I4ist-i45th streets. Had he been discreet his 
pathway might have been fairly smooth, but dis- 
cretion repeatedly failed him. In 1797 a baseless 
accusation against his honesty as secretary of 
the treasury, brought by Monroe and others, 
forced him to make public confession of his in- 
trigue some years previous with a Mrs. Reyn- 
olds ; an avowal which had the merit of a proud 
bravery, for it showed him willing to endure any 
personal humiliation rather than a slur on his 
public integrity. From the beginning of John 
Adams’s administration he was on ill terms with 
the President, partly because of an old mutual 
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dislike, and partly because in 1796 Hamilton 
had encouraged the Federalist electors to cast 
a unanimous vote for Adams’s running-mate 
Thomas Pinckney, frankly declaring that he 
would rejoice if this gave Pinckney the presi- 
dency in place of Adams. Hamilton also at- 
tempted to maintain a steady influence over the 
acts of Timothy Pickering and Oliver Wolcott 
as secretaries of state and the treasury, and suc- 
ceeded until the President discovered the con- 
nection and angrily reorganized his cabinet. To 
the end of his life Adams cherished resentment 
over this “intrigue,” condemning Hamilton and 
Pickering (though not Wolcott) in the strongest 
terms. The natural ill-feeling between two men 
so unlike in temperament and principles resulted 
in a series of clashes. Hamilton and Adams dis- 
agreed upon the personnel of the diplomatic com- 
mission to be sent to France, the former resent- 
ing the appointment of Elbridge Gerry; they 
disagreed upon the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
which Hamilton with his usual shrewdness con- 
demned as “violence without energy” ; and upon 
the course which was to be pursued when the 
French Directory, in the X.Y.Z. Affair, out- 
raged American feeling. 

When war threatened with France in 1798, 
Hamilton again entertained dreams of military 
achievement. Following the passage of a law 
for raising a provisional army, Washington, who 
was to command it, suggested Hamilton’s ap- 
pointment as inspector-general with the rank of 
major-general, his plan being to make his old 
aide second in command. Gen. Henry Knox 
forthwith raised the question of precedence, re- 
fusing to serve if the generals were ranked ac- 
cording to the order of Washington’s published 
list. Adams acceded to this view, ordering the 
commissions to be dated to give Knox the first 
rank. Washington thereupon threatened to re- 
sign, and Adams reluctantly yielded. Commis- 
sioned as inspector-general on July 25, 1798, 
Hamilton was busy for several months with 
plans for organizing a force of 50,000 and for 
offensive operations against Louisiana and the 
Floridas. He hoped to effect conquests upon 
an impressive scale. When suddenly Adams dis- 
sipated both the war cloud and these dreams of 
glory by his wise stroke in dispatching a new 
minister to France, Hamilton and his supporters 
were filled with angry consternation. With out- 
ward good grace, Hamilton advised his friends 
in the Senate that “the measure must go into ef- 
fect with the additional idea of a commission of 
three,” but his inward resentment was extreme. 
He realized that the French mission, rending 
the Federalist party in two, had struck it what 
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would probably be its death-blow. A short time 
later he heard that Adams had accused him of 
being under British influence. After writing 
twice to the President and receiving no answer, 
he rashly gave way to his feelings. In what he 
called “a very belligerent humor,” he wrote a 
letter harshly arraigning Adams as unfit for the 
presidency and letting out much confidential cab- 
inet information. Against his friends’ protests 
he circulated it widely, a copy was obtained by 
Aaron Burr, and the Republicans saw that it 
went through at least five printings during the 
year 1800 {Letter from Alexander Hamilton 
Concerning the Public Conduct and Character 
of John Adams, Esq., President of the United 
States, 1800). It was a blunder of the first mag- 
nitude, and represented so palpable a surrender 
to personal irritation that it was without excuse. 

Yet, after this surrender to petty motives, 
Hamilton magnificently rose above them during 
the Jefferson-Burr contest for the presidency 
in the election of 1800-01, while three years later 
he was to perform a still more signal service for 
the Republic. When the Jefferson-Burr tie went 
to the House, he might have joined other Fed- 
eralists in attempting to revenge themselves 
upon Jefferson by throwing the election to his 
rival, but believing that Burr was an ill-equipped 
and dangerous man, Hamilton cast his influence 
into the opposite scale. After Jefferson’s elec- 
tion he necessarily played a minor part in na- 
tional politics, though he watched public affairs 
alertly and in 1801 joined with some friends in 
founding the New York Evening Post to in- 
crease his influence. He trenchantly criticized 
Jefferson’s first message, he supported the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana, and he occasionally wrote 
on other questions. The rising tide of disaffec- 
tion with the Republican administration in cer- 
tain New England circles, and the half-covert 
talk of secession there and in New York, found 
in him an immovable opponent. When in 1804 
Burr again sought the governorship of New 
York, and it was suspected that if victorious he 
meant to join the New England malcontents in 
the formation of a Northern confederacy, Ham- 
ilton immediately took the offensive with his 
old dash. He succeeded in stemming the tide 
which had set in behind Burr’s Independent and 
Federalist ticket, and the Republican candidate, 
Morgan Lewis, was easily elected. It was a bril- 
liant achievement, scotching the best hopes of 
the secessionists. Burr’s defeat left him thirst- 
ing for revenge, and he found his opportunity in 
a statement published by Dr. Charles D. Cooper, 
declaring that Hamilton had called Burr “dan- 
gerous” and had expressed privately “a still more 
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despicable opinion of him.” A challenge for a 
duel passed, and Hamilton lacked courage to 
defy public opinion by rejecting it, though he 
accepted with the utmost reluctance. The en- 
counter took place on the early morning of July 
II, 1804, under the Weehawken heights on the 
banks of the Hudson, and Hamilton fell mortally 
wounded at the first shot. He was carried back 
to the home of William Bayard at 80 Jane St., 
and after excruciating suffering died the next 
afternoon. It was the end of both a brilliant ca- 
reer and a dastardly plot against the Union. 
”The death of Hamilton and the Vice President’s 
flight, with their accessories of summer-morn- 
ing sunlight on rocky and wooded heights, tran- 
quil river, and distant city, and behind all, their 
dark background of moral gloom, double treason, 
and political despair, still stand as the most dra- 
matic moment in the early politics of the Union” 
(Henry Adams, History of the United States of 
America, 1890, II, p. 191). 

Hamilton was below the middle height, being 
five feet seven inches tall, slender, remarkably 
erect, and quick and energetic in his movements. 
His complexion was clear and ruddy, his hair 
reddish brown, his eyes deep blue, and his whole 
countenance recognizably Scottish. It was often 
observed that his face had a double aspect, the 
eyes being intent and severe, the mouth kindly 
and winning. Few could resist his captivating 
traits, and even his enemies acknowledged the 
charm of his graceful person, frank manners, 
and lively conversation. He possessed a quick 
and powerful pride, which Gouvcrneur Morris 
somewhat unfairly called vanity. When at work, 
and he worked almost incessantly, he had a mar- 
velous faculty of concentration ; many observers 
spoke of his ability to reach conclusions as by 
a lightning flash — to divine them. “Hamilton 
avait divine VEtirope,*^ said Talleyrand {Life, 
Letters and Journals of George Ticknor, 1876, 

I, 261). In his political activities he displayed a 
taste for intrigue, which he sometimes carried 
too far. His machinations against Adams in 
1796, his confidential correspondence with the 
British minister while he sat in Washington’s 
cabinet, his proposal to trick the Republicans in 
1800 out of New York’s presidential electors — a 
proposal which Gov. Jay quietly set aside as one 
“which it would not become me to adopt” — can 
all be counted heavily against him. Apart from 
this, his character was of the highest stamp, 
while his patriotism was unquestioned. His pow- 
er as an orator was the greatest of his time, but 
it was characteristic of him that he chose to exert 
it upon select bodies of influential men, not upon 
the multitude. His abilities as a political leader 
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were surpassed by few, but again he chose to 
work upon and through small groups rather than 
upon the masses. His intellect was hard, in- 
cisive, and logical, but wanting in imagination 
and in subtlety. 

Hamilton's political principles were clearly 
formed by the time he was twenty-five, were 
pursued unremittingly throughout his life, and 
have probably laid a clearer impress upon the 
Republic than those of any other single man. He 
did not believe in the people, but instead pro- 
foundly distrusted the political capacity of the 
common man, believing him too ignorant, selfish, 
and ill-controlled to be capable of wise self-gov- 
ernment. 'Take mankind in general, they are 
vicious, their passions may be operated upon," 
he said in the Federal Convention ( Works, 1904, 

408) ; and again he referred to the people as 
a great beast. ’ He recognized that the ideas 
and enthusiasms of the time made large conces- 
sions to popular and republican government nec- 
essary, but he strove to hold them within close 
bounds. The main instruments of power, he be- 
lieved, should be kept in the hands of selected 


groups, comprising those with intelligence an 
education enough to govern, and those with prop 
erty interests for government to protect. Thi 
implied a concentration of strength in the cer 
tra government. His belief in a powerful fed 
era authority, springing thus from his politia 
philosophy, was confirmed and made aggressiv 
by his observations of the evils of the Confed 
eration, with its feebleness and its disintegratin 
emphasis on state rights. At the time of th 
federal Convention he believed the complet 

desirable but impos 

397 ff.). and the pla: 
he actually brought forward would hav 
reduced the states to shadows and have placed 
tremendous authority in the hands of the fed 
eral executive As a member of the cabinet, h 
wished to go beyond the words of the Constitu 

nZl'" government, and henc 

proclaimed his doctrine of implied powers ; 

doctrine which, as developed under Marshal 

nd since, has tremendously strengthened th 

national as compared with the state sovereign 

nprr ' T.u ’'^P‘‘osentative institutions, h 

element H «“"onii 

eae-er to ^ strong government am 

eager to uphold U for selfish as well as patriotic 

reasons, hence his funding measures and hi 

v|ews in the reports on the national credit an, 

on manufactures. In the Federalist, which is , 

keen study m the economic interpretation of poli 

erl fl '■ institution wil 

grow and flourish in proportion to the quantif 


and extent of the means concentrated towards 
its formation and support” ; as administrator 
he simply gave this principle application. He 
thought much of governmental strength, but lit- 
tle of liberty. He emphasized national wealth, 
power, and order, and neglected local attach- 
ments and autonomy. He believed in govern- 
mental measures for helping whole classes to 
grow prosperous, but he paid no attention to the 
aspirations of the individual for greater happi- 
ness, opportunity, and wisdom. He was a hard, 
efficient realist, whose work was invaluable to 
the nation at the time it was done, but whose 
narrow aristocratic political ideas needed cor- 
rection from the doctrines of Jefferson and Lin- 
coln. 

1 £ 1 1 room for a biography of Hamilton 

making full use of his papers, which were purchased by 
the government in 1849 and are now in the Lib of 
Cong. Hist, of the Republic of the U. S. of America, 
as Traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamilton (6 
vols., 1857—60), by his son, John Church Hamilton, is 
a documentary life on an excessively grand scale. J. 
C. Hamilton also published a seven-volume edition of 
the Works (1850—51), which is supplemented rather 
than supplanted by the editions of Henry Cabot Lodge 
(9 vols., 1885-88; 12 vols., 1904). Two lives strongly 
biased in Hamilton’s favor are Lodge. Alexander Ham- 
tlton (1882), and J. T. Morse, Life of Alexander Ham- 
ilton {1876). Still more partisan, and full of dubious 
if interesting theorizing, is F. S. Oliver, Alexander 
Hamilton An Essay on Am. C/nion (1906). More im- 
partiality is shown in W. G. Sumner, Alexander Ham- 
ilton (1890); James Schouler, Alexander Hamilton 
(1901); and H. J. Ford’s thoughtful but often inac- 
curate Alexander Hamilton (1920). In Claude G. 
Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton (1925), and Francis 
W. Hirst, Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson ( 1926), 
the point of view is frankly hostile to Hamilton. There 
is material of value in The Intimate Life of Alexander 
Hamilton (1910), by his grandson, Allan McLane 
Hamilton and there are interesting sidelights 

m E. S. Maclay, Jour, of Wm. Maclay (1890). Ham- 
ilton’s connections with journalism are treated in Al- 
lan Nevins, The Evening Post : A Century of Journal- 
ism (1922). For a study of the background, two books 
by Charles A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of 
the Con.stitution of the United States (1913) and Eco- 
nomic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (1915), are 
invaluable. Gertrude Atherton, who published A Few 
of Hamilton’s Letters put much original re- 

search into her historical novel upon him. The Con- 
queror (1902). Paul Leicester Ford compiled a Bib- 
liotheca Hamiltoniana (1886) which should be brought 
down to date. Among articles on special phases of 
his work in technical journals may be cited the follow- 
ing; A. D. Morse, "Alexander Hamilton," Pol. Sci. 
Quart., Mar. 1890 ; E. G. Bourne, "Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Adam Smith," Quart. Jour, of Economics, Apr. 
1894; E. C. Lunt, "Hamilton as a Pol. Economist," 
Jour, of Pol. Economy, June 1895 ; W. C. Ford, "Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s Notes on the Federal Convention of 
1787," Am. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1904. See also the pub- 
lished writings of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, and Monroe.] 

HAMILTON, ALLAN McLANE (Oct. 6, 
1848-Nov. 23, 1919), physician, alienist, author, 
cosmopolite, was of most distinguished ancestry. 
His father, Philip Hamilton, a well-known mem- 
ber of the bar, was a son of Alexander Hamil- 
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ton, and his mother, Rebecca, was the daughter 
of Louis McLane [q^v.'], minister to England 
and member of Jackson's cabinet. The son was 
born in the paternal residence at Williamsburg, 
later a part of Brooklyn, N. Y., and as a boy he 
attended school in New York and Brooklyn. 
Later he was sent to the Poughkeepsie Military 
Institute. He was too young to figure in the 
Civil War but made the trip to Washington with 
his father to secure a commission for his older 
brother Louis and there met Lincoln. In 1865 
he made a voyage around the Horn to Califor- 
nia. Having registered as a pupil with Dr. 
Henry B. Sands, he began in 1867 the study of 
medicine and took his degree at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in 1870, winning two 
prizes for excellence in studies. He opened an 
office on East Twenty-eighth Street the follow- 
ing year, but as financial returns were slow he 
obtained a salaried position as inspector for the 
board of health and also did newspaper work. 

From 1871 to 1880 Hamilton was connected 
with the Health Department. He speaks of this 
period as “nine years of slavery,” made sordid 
through the ignorance of tenement dwellers and 
the greed of politicians. He could have been 
health commissioner but this would have meant 
a political assessment of $5,000, and he withdrew 
his name. He put these years to the best pos- 
sible collateral use, however, and became a pio- 
neer in the field of neurology. He made himself 
known to the profession through several text- 
books and on his resignation from the health de- 
partment he secured several hospital and dis- 
pensary appointments as neurologist. Soon he 
was fairly launched in his career as a consulting 
neurologist and medical witness in mental cases 
and was one of a very few American physicians 
who could and did practise in Great Britain. For 
three years, 1900-03, he was professor of men- 
tal diseases at Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege. 

Hamilton believed strongly in recreational ac- 
tivity and constant change. He therefore be- 
came a great traveler, crossed the Atlantic fifty 
times, and made long sojourns in Japan, North- 
ern Africa, Italy, and Great Britain, to say noth- 
ing of trips to all regions of the United States. 
His autobiographic work, Recollections of an 
Alienist, Personal and Professional (1916), dis- 
cusses in the first part his social contacts and the 
second part his leading professional experiences 
with celebrities. These he could give without 
breach of confidence for all were matters of pub- 
lic record. He testified in more than a hundred 
homicidal cases, in which insanity was a defense, 
including those of the presidential assassins Gui- 


teau and Czolgosz. His opinions in outside cases 
are always of interest. His chief writings in- 
clude: Clinical Electro-Therapeutics (1873); 
Nervous Diseases: Their Description and Treat- 
ment (1878) ; A Manual of Medical Jurispru- 
dence (1883) ; A System of Legal Medicine (2 
vols., 1894) ; Railway and Other Accidents 
(1904); and The Intimate Life of Alexander 
Hamilton (1910). His medical works were not 
classics (whh the exception perhaps of the Man- 
ual, which went through three editions in seven 
years), and the author never seemed greatly 
concerned with the ultimate future of his writ- 
ings. He contributed many articles to maga- 
zines and for one year, 1875-76, edited the Amer- 
ican Psychological Journal. 

Hamilton died at his summer home at Great 
Barrington, Mass., following a period of in- 
validism. He was twice married. His second 
wife was May (Copeland) Tomlinson of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., whom he married on Mar. 27, 
1902. It has been said of him that, although he 
accomplished a great deal in his life, his per- 
formances were not in proportion to his true 
ability. He was too versatile, too restless, and 
too far in advance of his time to reap the fullest 
reward of his accomplishments. 

[In addition to Hamilton’s Recollections, see the 
Jour, of Nervous and Mental Disease, Jan. 1920, May 
1921 ; Jour. Am. Medic. Asso., Nov. 29, 1919; Medic. 
Record, Dec. 6, 1919, Jan. 17, 1920; Who's Who in 
America, 1918-19; N. Y. Times, Nov. 24, 1919.] 

E.P. 

HAMILTON, ANDREW (d. Apr. 26, 1703), 

governor of East and West New Jersey, deputy- 
governor of Pennsylvania, deputy postmaster- 
general of America, was noteworthy as the last 
proprietary governor of the Jerseys and as the 
able, but not entirely successful, champion of the 
rule of the Jersey proprietors against the forces 
which sought their overthrow. Of his early life 
little is known save that he was a merchant in 
Scotland. After the acquisition of East Jersey 
by the twenty-four proprietors in 1682, Hamil- 
ton was one of the Scots who became interested. 
In 1686 he removed his family to the province 
and in the next year, upon the return to Scotland 
of Lord Neill Campbell, the latter named him 
deputy-governor {New Jersey Archives, vol. L 
p. 541). When as part of the Stuart policy of es- 
tablishing an American vice-royalty, the power 
of Sir Edmund Andros was extended over the 
Jerseys, Andros continued Hamilton as his own 
subordinate {Ibid., vol. II, p. 37)» but few func- 
tions of government were exercised. The situa- 
tion in East Jersey after the Revolution of 1688 
was peculiar. There was no outbreak similar to 
Leisler's Rebellion in New York, but a large 
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element objected to the restoration of proprie- 
tary rule. This opposition to the proprietary re- 
gime with its system of quitrents became the 
central thread in the politics of East Jersey. It 
was largely the expression of the dislike of the 
New England settlers to a seniifeudal control. 
Hamilton therefore deemed it wise to sail for 
England leaving East Jersey to the luxury of no 
central government. Various efforts to reestab- 
lish proprietary rule came to nothing. But even- 
tually in 1692 the proprietors of both East and 
West Jersey commissioned Hamilton as gov- 
ernor {Ibid., vol. II, pp. 84-88). By wise mod- 
eration he succeeded in having his authority rec- 
ognized and for five years was able to admin- 
ister the turbulent Jerseys with excellent results. 

Meanwhile the precarious power of the pro- 
prietors was being threatened by the Crown, 
which was viewing all private jurisdictions with 
disapproval, and in nervous anxiety lest the fact 
that Hamilton was a Scot should offend the 
royal authorities, the proprietors removed him. 
The result was disastrous. Jeremiah Basse 
the new governor, played into the hands 
of the anti-proprietary groups in New Jersey. 
In despair the proprietors in 1699 endeavored 
to reestablish Hamilton as governor {New Jer- 
sey Archives, vol. II, p. 301), but the riotous 
disturbances known as the “East Jersey Revolu- 
tion’* nullified his authority and brought con- 
tempt upon the proprietary regime. In conse- 
quence the proprietors of both East and West 
Jersey surrendered their political rights to the 
Crown, Apr. 15, 1702, though retaining their 
title to the land. The proprietors endeavored to 
ave Hamilton named as royal governor, but 
the prize went to Lord Cornbury, governor of 
New York, who received an additional commis- 
sion for New Jersey. Meanwhile, William Penn, 
on his return to England late in 1701, named 
Hamilton as his deputy in Pennsylvania. His 
brief administration there was marked chiefly 
by his efforts to retain a close union between 
the province and the three lower counties on the 
Delaware. Returning to visit his family in New 

Amboy of a hectic fever.*’ 

_ Hamilton’s most lasting service was his share 
m organumg the American postal system. In 
1692 he was named deputy in America by one 
Thomas Neale who had received a royal patent 
o se up a post m the colonies. Hamilton’s in- 

Wnr "’''y ’’7^ due to his relations with 

whoTl . proprietor 

ho had established a penny post in London. 

Ham Iton induced various American colonies to 

pass laws establishing uniform rates and other- 
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wise encouraging the post, and in 1698 he pre- 
sented a valuable report to the English postal 
authorities. On Neale's death in 1699 the lat- 
ter’s interests passed to Hamilton and one West, 
an Englishman, who were creditors. They con- 
trolled the post till Hamilton’s death. Hamil- 
ton’s son, John Hamilton, was later named post- 
master-general for America and served till 1730. 
The character of Andrew Hamilton was evident- 
ly that of the typical Scot, canny, moderate, and 
diplomatic. He served his principals faithfully 
and faced difficulties with courage and sense. 
He was thrice married. Plis second wife was 
Anne, the daughter of Thomas Rudyard, a for- 
mer deputy-governor of East Jersey. His third 
wife is given in his will as Agnes. John Ham- 
ilton, a son by his first wife, was long prominent 
in New Jersey affairs, a member of the council, 
and acting governor. Andrew Hamilton of East 
Jersey may have been connected with the fa- 
mous Philadelphia lawyer of the same name, 
with whom he is often confused, but direct evi- 
dence is lacking. 

[The chief source of information for the public ca- 
reer of Andrew Hamilton is the N. I. Archives, i ser., 
I— II (1880—90). A sketch of his life appears in vol. I, 
p- 509* See also \V. A. Whitehead, East Jersey under 
the Proprietary Governments (rev. ed.. 1875), P- 226- 
W. E. Rich. Hist, of the U. S. Post Office to the Year 
(1924) ; Deborah Logan and Edward Armstrong, 
Correspondence between IVm. Penn and Jas. Logan 
(1870). vol. I, passim; and Acts of the Prii'y Council, 
Colonial Series, vol. II (1910), E P T 

HAMILTON, ANDREW (d. Aug. 4, 1741), 

an eminent Philadelphia lawyer, whose early life 
is shrouded in obscurity, seems to have come in 
the last years of the seventeenth century to Ac- 
comac County, Va., where he kept a classical 
school and acted as steward of an estate. On 
Mar. 6, 1706, he married the widow of the owner 
of the estate, Anne (Brown) Preeson, who as- 
sisted him to valuable connections in Maryland. 
At the time of his marriage he was using the 
name of Hamilton, and two years later bought 
an estate of 6,000 acres on the Chester River in 
Maryland. Here he lived for some years, built 
up a law practice, and served as deputy from 
Kent County in the Maryland Assembly. In , 
1712-13 he visited England, was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn, Jan. 27, 1713, and two weeks later 
was called “per favor** to the bar. Shortly after 
his return to America he moved to Philadelphia, 
and in 1717 he was appointed attorney-general 
of Pennsylvania. He took an important part in 
public affairs and his legal services were sought 
more and more by the proprietors. From 1724 
to 1726 he was again in England as their agent 
On his return to America the proprietors grant- 
ed him an estate of 153 acres in what is now the 
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heart of Philadelphia, and in 1727 he was ap- 
pointed recorder of that city and prothonotary 
of the supreme court, very profitable offices. 
For twelve years, beginning in 1727, he repre- 
sented Bucks County in the Assembly and after 
1729 was speaker, except for the session of i 733 * 
The Assembly seems to have found his legal and 
other abilities indispensable, but his course in 
politics was singularly independent. He was vig- 
orous in opposition to “encroachments” by gov- 
ernors, but he did not ally himself with the so- 
called anti-proprietary party and throughout his 
career retained the confidence and esteem of the 
proprietary family and interests. His independ- 
ence, versatility, and self-confidence are illus- 
trated by his connection with the erection of the 
Pennsylvania State House, afterward known as 
Independence Hall (F. M. Etting, An Historical 
Account of the Old State House of Pennsylvania, 
1876). Its site and main architectural features 
are due to him. In 1737 he was appointed judge 
of the vice-admiralty court. All these public 
positions are testimony to his commanding abili- 
ties, for his vigorous personality and activity 
could not fail to make enemies and his pnerally 
independent attitude extended to omission of 
formal adherence to any religious creed. All this 
may be read between the lines, as well as ex- 
plicitly, in Franklin’s obituary of him in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette. 

His title to fame is his successful defense of 
John Peter Zenger, publisher of the New York 
Weekly Journal, against a charge of seditious 
libel. Circumstances combined to make this oc- 
casion momentous and dramatic. For several 
years prior to 1735 the conflict between popular 
and governmental parties in New York had been 
working toward a crisis. The popular party, led 
by Morris, Alexander, and Smith, using what 
was a new weapon in New York politics, an op- 
position newspaper, seemed to the governmental 
clique to be making alarming headway. Failing 
to secure support from the city government and 
from the grand jury, the provincial government 
had recourse to a prosecution by the attorney- 
general “on information” for seditious libel. In 
April 1735 Zenger’s counsel, Alexander and 
Smith, leaders of the New York bar, attacked 
the validity of the judges’ commissions and 
were promptly disbarred. Zenger was thus left 
practically defenseless, for the few remaining 
New York lawyers were either attached to the 
court party or too intimidated to be helpful. The 
issue at stake was, in a very real sense, the free- 
dom of the press as the only orderly means of re- 
sistance to an arbitrary and unscrupulous execu- 
tiv«. The popular leaders secretly invited Ham- 
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ilton to undertake Zenger’s defense, and his ap- 
pearance in the case in August 1735 was a sur- 
prise to the excited populace and to the hitherto 
triumphant court. The law of libel and the regu- 
lar court procedure in such cases at the time 
confined the functions of the jury to determina- 
tion of the mere fact of publication, the libelous 
character of the words being left as a question of 
law to the judges. The only hope of success lay 
in persuading the jury, at peril to themselves, to 
render a “general verdict” on both law and facts. 
This Hamilton succeeded in doing by a masterly 
command of the technique of advocacy and by a 
speech which has been characterized as the 
“greatest oratorical triumph won in the colonies 
prior to the speech of James Otis against writs 
of assistance” (Osgood, post, H, 460). This 
outcome naturally excited great local enthusi- 
asm; Hamilton was presented with the freedom 
of the city in a gold box. It attracted attention 
in England also, four editions of the London re- 
print being required in three months. From the 
strictly legal standpoint it is probably true that 
the points for which Hamilton contended were 
not “good law” at the time in America or Eng- 
land. Sir James Stephen calls the speech “sin- 
gularly able, bold and powerful, though full of 
doubtful, not to say bad, law” (A History of the 
Criminal Law of England, 1883, II, 323). Pre- 
cisely these points, however, were embodied fifty- 
six years later in Fox’s Libel Act. A different 
result of the trial would probably have throttled, 
for a time at least, the political press of Amer- 
ica. Hamilton died in August 1741 and was 
buried first at his estate, “Bush Hill,” and after- 
ward in the graveyard of Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, His son James was later lieu- 

tenant-governor and acting governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

[W. H. Loyd, article in Great Am. Lawyers, vol. I 
(1907), ed. by W. D. Lewis; J. F. Fisher, “Andrew 
Hamilton, Esq., of Pa.," Hist. Mag., Aug. 1868 ; E. A. 
Jones, Am. Members of the Inns of Court (1924)1 
Livingston Rutherfurd, John Peter Zenger: His Press, 
His Trial, and a Bibliog. of Zenger Imprints {190 
P. W. Chandler, Am. Criminal Trials (1844); L. K. 
Schuyler, The Liberty of the Press in the Am. (glomes 
before the Revolutionary IVar (1905) ; H. L. Osgood. 
The Am. Colonies in the Eighteenth Century • 

Pa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Apr. 1901 ; Ibid., vol. AA 

(1896), pp. 405-08.] c.w.s. 

HAMILTON, ANDREW JACKSON (Jan. 

28, 1815-Apr. II, 1875), Unionist leader m 
Texas during the Civil War and provisional 
governor, was born in Madison County, Ala., 
the son of James and Abagail (Bayless) " 

ton. As a boy he was employed in the office 
of the county clerk, where he learned to read 
and commenced the study of law. In 1841 he 
was admitted to the bar, and two years later mar- 
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tied Mary Jane Bowen. Moving to Texas in 
1847, the Hamiltons established themselves on a 
farm near La Grange. In 1849 Hamilton, who 
was an excellent stump speaker, secured appoint- 
ment as attorney-general of the state. He there- 
upon removed to Austin, where he continued 
to reside, identifying himself with the frontier 
needs and ideals of western Texas. He served a 
term in the state legislature, 1851-53, as a rep- 
resentive of Travis County, and in 1859, as the 
result of the Unionist victory of that year which 
made Sam Houston governor, he was sent to 
Congress. There, although he was a new mem- 
ber, he received a substantial vote as a compro- 
mise candidate for speaker. Again and again, 
from his Western point of view, he spoke for 
conciliation, pointing out the economic griev- 
ances of the South and the measures by which 
he believed that the tide of secession might be 
checked. Even after the withdrawal of the other 
representatives of Texas, he remained in Con- 
gress, returning to Texas in March 1861, to be 
elected to the state legislature as an avowed 
Unionist, from one of the few districts in the 


state which even then commanded a majorit 
against secession. With the outbreak of wai 
Hamilton was regarded as a traitor to his statt 
A year later he escaped through Mexico t 
Washington, where he was promptly appointe 
by Lincoln and Stanton a brigadier-general ani 
provisional governor of Texas. The remainde 
of the war he spent largely in New Orleans 
waiting for a favorable opportunity to assum 
the functions of his office. In 1864 he obtains 
a permit from the President to export cotto: 

"Texas. In spite of the disapproval 0 
Welles, who considered him “a profuse talkei 
but of questionable capability and sincerity” an 
later characterized him as ”a deceptive, vair 
self-conceited partisan” (Diary, II, 316, 580) 
is appointment as provisional governor wa 

President Johnson, and he arrive 
m Galveston m June 1865, to carry out the dii 
ficdt task of Presidential reconstruction. 

His appointments were wise, his relations t 
the military officers were tactful, and, though h 
was later blamed for acting as an attorney fo 
persons interested in bonds which the state wa 
seeking to recover, his courage, efficiency, an 
lack of rancor were generally recognized. With 
m a year he had brought something like orde 
out of the chaos which followed the war. v 
constitution had been written in which man 
of his Ideas were incorporated, and in Augm 
1866 he was able to turn over the government c 
Texas to its duly elected officials. Going t 
Washington as one of the leaders of a ban 


known as the “Southern loyalists,” he was soon, 
strangely enough, numbered with the opponents 
of President Johnson and of the policies which 
he represented, and in this capacity, opposed the 
recognition of Texas, perhaps because its offi- 
cers were so largely ex-Confederates. 

His decisions as a member of the Texas su- 
preme court, to which he had been appointed in 
1866 by military authority, were also eminently 
conservative, tending as they did to validate all 
the ordinary acts of Texas during the period of 
secession. The most important cases in which he 
rendered a decision were the Sequestration Cases 
(30 Texas, 688). He was counsel in the impor- 
tant case of Ex parte Rodrigues (39 Texas, 
705). When the Congressional plan of recon- 
struction was introduced, including negro suf- 
frage, Hamilton felt that the Northern Radicals 
had gone far enough, and in 1868 he regained 
much of his lost popularity by opposing the dis- 
franchisement of the white voters, a measure of 
which his brother, Morgan Calvin Hamilton, 
later United States senator, was one of the chief 
advocates. The conservatives now turned to him 
as their candidate for governor. Hamilton al- 
ways believed that he was legally elected, but his 
selection was set aside by the military authori- 
ties in favor of his more radical opponent, who 
inaugurated the brief but disastrous era of Car- 
pet-bag domination. When the Democrats came 
into power in 1873, Hamilton was bitterly dis- 
appointed and sought to challenge the legality 
of the election before the courts, but the new ad- 
ministration was too firmly entrenched by Re- 
publican mistakes to fear judicial decrees, and 
it was evident that the career of even a conserva- 
tive Republican in Texas was ended. His death 
occurred suddenly two years later. 

[C. W. Ramsdell, Reconstruction in Texas (1910) ; 
Executive Records, Register Book 281, at Austin; 
Johnson Papers, Lib. of Cong.; IVar of the Rebellion: 
Official Records, i ser., IX, XV, XXVI, XXXIV (pt. 
2), XLVIII, 2 ser., IV, VI, VII, 3 ser., II, V; Cong, 
Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., esp. pp. 277, 603, App., p. 240, 
36 Cong., 2 Sess., App., pp. 174-78; Diary of Gideon 
Welles (3 vols., 1911) ; scrapbook of newspaper clip- 
pings in the possession of Hamilton's daughter, Mrs. 
W. W. Mills of Austin ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; 
J. D. Lynch, The Bench and Bar of Texas (1885) ; 
Galveston Daily News, Apr. 13, 1875.] R. G. C. 

HAMILTON, CHARLES SMITH (Nov. 16, 
1822-Apr. 17, 1891), soldier, was born at West- 
ern, Oneida County, N. Y., a son of Zane A, 
Hamilton and his wife, Sylvia Putnam. He was 
a direct descendant of William Hamilton who 
came to New England from Glasgow, Scotland, 
in 1668, was later prosecuted for killing the first 
whale off the New England coast, and died in 
1746 at the age of 103 (J. M. Bailey, History of 
Danbury, Conn., 1896, p. 67). During Charles 
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Hamilton's boyhood, his parents moved from 
Oneida to Erie County, N. Y,, and Charles re- 
ceived his early education at the Aurora Acad- 
emy. He entered the Military Academy at West 
Point in 1839 and graduated in 1843, ^ classmate 
of U. S. Grant. Assigned for service as a lieu- 
tenant of infantry, he participated with distinc- 
tion in the battles of the Mexican War, was 
grievously wounded at Molino del Rey, and was 
brevetted captain for gallant conduct. He mar- 
ried Sophia Jane Shepard of Canandaigua, N. 
Y., in February 1849, and after two years as re- 
cruiting officer at Rochester, N. Y., and a period 
of service in the Indian country, he resigned his 
commission in 1853, hoping, as did Grant and 
many others, to gain success in other fields. He 
settled at Fond du Lac, Wis., and engaged in 
farming and the manufacture of flour until the 
outbreak of the Civil War. In the early summer 
of 1861 he recruited and organized the 3rd Wis- 
consin Volunteers, and was commissioned colo- 
nel of that regiment. He was soon promoted to 
the rank of brigadier-general and participated 
in the siege of Yorktown and in the Shenandoah 
Valley campaign. Then, having been transferred 
to the West, while in command of a division un- 
der Rosecrans he took part in the battle of luka 
in September 1862, and two weeks later at Cor- 
inth again distinguished himself by his coolness, 
bravery, and high soldierly qualities. Flis own 
accounts of luka and Corinth were published in 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (vol. II, 
1887). On Grant’s recommendation he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general of volunteers, 
Sept. 19, 1862. From January to April 1863 he 
was in command of the XVI Army Corps and 
the District of West Tennessee, but he felt that 
he had not been given the command to which his 
rank, his record, and his talents entitled him, and 
he therefore resigned his commission on Apr. 13. 

Returning to Fond du Lac, he resumed his 
former business. In 1869, President Grant ap- 
pointed him United States marshal at Milwau- 
kee, in which office he served eight years. He 
continued to live at Milwaukee and for many 
years successfully manufactured linseed oil. In 
1878 he became president of the Hamilton Pa- 
per Company. He served as a member of the 
board of regents of the University of Wisconsin 
from 1866 to 1875, being president of the board, 
1869-75, ^i^d in that capacity was a successful 
champion of a liberal state policy in relation to 
higher education (see especially his Annual Re- 
port for 1869). He was commander for a time 
of the Wisconsin department of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. In 1889, when the 
national reunion of the Grand Army of the Re- 
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public was held in Milwaukee, Hamilton was too 
feeble to attend, but the survivors of the old 3rd 
Wisconsin Volunteers marched to his home to 
pay respect to their first colonel. Less than two 
years later he died. 

[See H. L. Conard, Hist, of Milwaukee (1895), I, 
383 I G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. Officers and Grads. U, 
S. Mil. Acad. (3rd ed., 1891) ; R. G. Thwaites, Hist, of 
the Univ. of Wis. (1900), p. 96 ; Eben Putnam. A Hist, 
of the Putnam Family (1891) ; War of the Rebellion: 
Official Records (Army), 1 ser., V, X, XI, XIl, XVII, 
XXIII, XXIV, XXX, LI, 2 ser., IV, VI ; Milwaukee 
Jour., Milwaukee Sentinel, Apr. 18. 1891 ; Harpers 
Encyc. of U. S. Hist. (1902), vol. V, sub “luka 
Springs,” vol. II, sub *‘Cor\nthJ’ vol. IV, sub “Ham- 
ilton, Charles Smith”; the last account erroneously re- 
fers to him as a grandson of Alexander Hamilton.] 

R.W. 

HAMILTON, EDWARD JOHN (Nov. 29, 

1834-N0V. 21, 1918), philosopher, was born in 
Belfast, Ireland, the eldest son of Anna (Patter- 
son) and the Rev. William Hamilton. His fa- 
ther was head-master of the Royal Belfast Aca- 
demical Institution until 1843, when he was sent 
as a clergyman of the Free Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland first to Picton, Ontario, and four 
years later to Cincinnati, Ohio. Hamilton be- 
gan to be interested in philosophy early in life 
and under the guidance of his father devoted 
much time to the study of Thomas Reid and 
other Scotch thinkers. After several years of 
preparatory school, he entered Hanover College 
in Indiana, where in 1853 he obtained the A.B. 
and later the A.M. degree. Already he showed 
an independence of thought which was charac- 
teristic of his later work. After graduation he 
attended the Princeton Theological Seminary 
for a year, then the Union Theological Semi- 
nary and the New Albany (Indiana) Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Returning to the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, he remained from 1856 to 
1858. During these years he studied the philos- 
ophy of Locke, Hamilton, and John Stuart 
Mill, in conjunction with his theological work, 
but he remained the critic and seeker after a 
system of his own. Immediately after his gradu- 
ation from the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
he was ordained in the Presbyterian ministry, 
Nov. 25, 1858, and sent as pastor to Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, where he remained for three years. 

In 1861 Hamilton returned to Ireland with the 
twofold purpose of visiting relatives and recov- 
ering his strength. During part of his visit he 
acted as preacher in the village of Dromore 
West, County Sligo. He returned to the United 
States in 1863 and was appointed by Governor 
Parker chaplain of the 7th New Jersey Volun- 
teers. He served in the field until the end of the 
Civil War, then resumed his theological activi- 
ties as pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
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Hamilton, Ohio. It was during this period that 
he wrote his first philosophical book, A New 
Analysis in Fundamental Morals (1870), which 
was undoubtedly inspired by his practical inter- 
est in ethical questions. On Sept. 23, 1867, he 
was married to Eliza (Cleland) Hume of Cin- 
cinnati. 

The year 1868 marked a definite and important 
change in his life. Chosen Holliday Professor 
of Mental Philosophy at Hanover College, he 
taught there for eleven years, working intensive- 
ly at the same time in the fields of epistemology, 
ethics, metaphysics, and logic. The outcome of 
this study was perhaps his most ambitious book, 
The Human Mind (1883). During the academic 
year 1882-83, he was acting professor of ethics, 
economics, politics, and logic at Princeton Uni- 


Modalismtis, eine Erkenntnistheorie, and in 1912 
Erkenncn nnd Schltessen, eine theoretischc 
Logik atif der Grundlage des Perseptionalismus 
und Modalismus. That he was able at the ad- 
vanced age of almost eighty to present his logical 
and epistemological views in a new order and 
form in a foreign language is evidence of the 
energy and mental virility of the man. His last 
work was Rational Orthodoxy, published in 

1917. 

[Martin Klose, short biography in Erkennen und 
Schltessen Who’s Who tn America, 1918-19; J. H. 
Dulles, Princeton Theol. Sem. Biog. Cat. (1909); 
Princeton Theol. Sem. Bull. Necrological Report, Aug. 

*9*9] H.S.L. 

HAMILTON, FRANK HASTINGS (Sept. 

10, 1813-Aug. II, 1886), surgeon, was the son 
of Calvin Hamilton, a farmer and owner of a 


versity, and the following year he was appointed 
acting professor of intellectual philosophy at 
Hamilton College. In 1886 he became Albert 
Barnes Professor of Philosophy and Hebrew at 
the latter institution and retained the chair until 
1891. During these eight years he worked on 
his two important books in the field of logic and 
epistemology respectively; The Modalist; or 
The Laws of Rational Conviction (1891), and 
The Perceptionalist; or Mental Science (1899). 
His epistemological theory, as expressed in The 
Perceptionalist, differs from both idealism and 
materialism. He believed in the objective reality 
of space, time, and the universe, and laid stress 
upon the distinction between thought or concept 
and belief or conviction. According to his theory 
of logic, one must include contingency and prob- 
ability as well as necessity and certainty in a 
pure logic. 

From 1891 to 1894 Hamilton worked on the 
Standard Dictionary, but at the end of that period 
he returned to academic pursuits and taught for 
one year, 1894-95, as professor of philosophy at 
Whitworth College, Sumner, Wash., and for 
four years, 1895-99, at the University of Wash- 

“P residence in Plain- 
field, N. J., to devote himself henceforth to lit- 
erary work, principally in the field of philosophy. 

published a comprehensive ethics en- 
titled Tl^ Moral Law, or the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Duty. His ethics was not founded upon 
any existing theories, but the underlying prin- 
ciple was that of the “absolute good.” Anxious 
that the Germans should know and understand 
his philosophical doctrine, and fearing that a 
translator might give a misleading meaning to 
nnportant concepts, he therefore went twice to 
Germany to work in that language, in 1906-07 
to Gottingen, and in 1911-12 to Charlottenburg. 
In 1911 he published Perzeptionalismns und 
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stage route, and his wife Lucinda. He was born 
in the now obliterated village of Wilmington, 
Vt., whence his father moved to Schenectady, 
N. Y., in 1816. He attended Union College, 
graduated in 1830, then registered as a pupil with 
Dr. John Morgan of Auburn. Later he took a 
course of lectures at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of the Western District of New 
York at Fairfield, N. Y., and was licensed to 
practise in 1833. In 1835 he received the degree 
of M.D. from the University of Pennsylvania. 
For some time he gave private instruction in 
anatomy and surgery at Auburn, but in 1839, at 
the age of twenty-six, he was made professor of 
surgery at the Fairfield school. The next year 
he took the same chair in the Geneva Medical 
School, where he remained until 1844. Having 
decided to settle in Buffalo he first spent two 
years in study abroad and then (1846), with 
Austin Flint and others, founded the medical 
department of the University of Buffalo and be- 
came its first professor of surgery. After hold- 
ing this chair for twelve years, he settled in 
Brooklyn as professor of surgery in the Long 
Island College Hospital. 

In i860 Hamilton published his Practical 
Treatise on Fractures and Dislocations, a work 
which went through eight editions and was 
translated into French and German, and in 1861 
he was made professor of clinical and military 
surgery and fractures at the newly organized 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. Having vol- 
unteered his services at the outbreak of the Civil 
War he was placed in charge of the field hospital 
at the first battle of Bull Run and was promoted 
rapidly from brigade surgeon to medical inspec- 
tor of the Federal army. He resigned, however, 
in September 1863, and settled in New York! 
He had already published the first edition of 
his Treatise on Military Surgery and Hygiene 
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(1862). On the death of James R. Wood, Ham- 
ilton was made full professor of surgery and 
surgical pathology at Bellevue (1868) and re- 
mained there until 1875* Meanwhile he edited 
the Surgical Memoirs of the War of the Rebel- 
lion (2 vols., 1870-71) and published a treatise 
on The Principles and Practice of Surgery 
(1872). He was consulting physician to Presi- 
dent Garfield when the latter was assassinated 
and was in constant attendance until the end 
came. In the last few years of his life he was 
largely incapacitated by fibroid phthisis which 
led to his death in 1886. 

Hamilton was a tireless student throughout 
his life and made many technical contributions 
to surgery, one of the most notable being the 
healing of old ulcers by skin grafting. Although 
his report, Elkoplasty or Anaplasty Applied to 
the Treatment of Old Ulcers, did not appear un- 
til 1854, he had worked on this subject for some 
years. In addition to his larger textbooks he 
published a Treatise on Strabismus, with Cases, 
in 1844, and Fractures of the Patella, in 1880. 
As a young man he had a flair for painting in 
oils, and many of his anatomical plates were 
done by himself. He also had a discriminating 
literary taste and assembled a library and pri- 
vate museum which were purchased by the gov- 
ernment after his death. Hamilton’s first wife, 
whom he married Oct. 15, 1834, was Mary Vir- 
ginia (van Arsdale) McMurran. She died in 
1838 and on Sept, i, 1840, he was married to 
Mary Gertrude Hart. 

[C. A. Leale, Eulogy Delivered before the N. Y. 
State Medic. Asso. on Prof. Frank Hastings Hamilton, 
M.D. (1887) ; In Memoriam. Prof. Frank Hastings 
Hamilton (n.d.). published by the Society of Medical 
Jurisprudence and State Medicine; Medic, and Surgic. 
Reporter, Feb. ii, 1865 ; Medic. Record, Aug. 14, 1886; 
Gaillard’s Medic. Jour., Nov. 1886; Brooklyn Medic. 
Jour., Sept. 1901 ; N. Y. Times, Aug. 12, 1886.] 

E. P. 

HAMILTON, GAIL [See Dodge, Mary Abi- 
gail, 1833-1896]. 

HAMILTON, JAMES (c. 1710-Aug. 14, 

1783), lawyer, lieutenant-governor, acting gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, son of Andrew \_q.v.'\ 
and Anne (Brown) Preeson Hamilton, was 
born probably in Accomac County, Va. His fa- 
ther, a native of Scotland and an eminent Phila- 
delphia lawyer, was famous as the defender of 
John Peter Zenger, the New York printer. His 
mother came of a wealthy and prominent Mary- 
land family. James was educated in Philadelphia 
and England. He became a practising lawyer 
and in 1733 succeeded his father in the lucrative 
office of prothonotary of the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania. From 1734 to 1739 he was a 
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member of the Pennsylvania Assembly. On his 
father's death in 1741 he inherited a considerable 
fortune, including the "Bush Hill” estate, then 
a rendezvous for distinguished visitors. In 1745 
he was elected mayor of Philadelphia. On re- 
tiring from office he discontinued the customary 
banquet on such occasions, donating instead £150 
toward the erection of a public building. He 
was also a member of the provincial council from 
^745 1746. Toward the close of 1746 he visited 

England, returning to Pennsylvania on Nov. 23, 
1748, with a commission as lieutenant-governor. 
His appointment elicited general satisfaction, 
Benjamin Franklin declaring, "we esteem him a 
benevolent and upright, as well as a sensible 
man” (A. H. Smyth, The Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, 1905, II, 361). 

Hamilton's term began auspiciously. He en- 
deavored to settle the grievances of the Indians 
caused by encroachments on their lands and 
urged appropriations to build forts, arm men, 
and provide other protection for the trade, lives, 
and property of the frontier settlements. When 
the Assembly, however, proposed a tax on the 
proprietors for this purpose, Hamilton with 
great attachment to proprietary interests firmly 
opposed them. The quarrel thus precipitated 
soon extended to other questions. The Gover- 
nor's contention in 1750 that the Assembly could 
not sit legally out of its appointed time without 
executive sanction provoked a bitter dispute. 
Frequent vetoes, especially of paper-money bills, 
caused further friction. Finally finding his po- 
sition almost intolerable in the face of the com- 
plaints of the back-country, the Quaker As- 
sembly's refusal to provide defense, and the 
interests of the Crown and proprietaries, Hamil- 
ton resigned, Oct. 3, 1754, retaining his seat in 
council. During his second term as lieutenant- 
governor (Nov. 17, 1759-Oct. 31, 1763), his re- 
lations with the Assembly were equally unpleas- 
ant. As president of council he served twice as 
acting governor in the absence of John Penn 
(May 6-Oct. 16, 1771, and July 19-Aug. 30, 
1773)* Since he had been devoted to the Crown 
and proprietors for so many years, it is not sur- 
prising that he did not espouse the American 
Revolution. Although prudently submitting to 
the new order of things, he was arrested in 1777 
but in the following year was given his freedom. 
Under the new regime his claim to office and 
influence vanished. Disappointed at heart and 
broken in health from cancer, he survived the 
war but two years. Energetic, determined, self- 
confident, he possessed great ability and a high 
sense of civic duty and responsibility. He was 
an active promoter of public improvements, a 
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patron of Benjamin West, warmly supported the 
College of Philadelphia, and contributed liberal- 
ly to religious, educational, scientific, and phil- 
anthropic projects. He never married. 

[Manuscript letters in the Pa. Hist. Soc. ; Pa. Ar- 
chives, I ser., vols. II-VIII (1853). 2 ser., vol. VI 
(}877), 3 ser., vol. VIII (1896) ; Minutes of the Pro^ 
vincial Council of Pa., vols. V and VI (1851), VIII-X 
(1852); Benjamin Franklin, An Hist. Rev. of Pa. 
(1812) ; C. P. Keith, The Provincial Councillors of Pa. 
(1883) ; J. F. Watson, Annals of Phila. (3 vols., 1877- 
79). ed. by W. P, Hazard; J. H. Martin, Bench atid 
Bar of Phila. (1883) ; Pa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., vol. 
XX (1896), p. 406, and Apr., July, Oct. 1892, Apr. 
J901, Jan. 1902.] J.H.P g. 

HAMILTON, JAMES (May 8, 1786-Nov, 

1857), governor of South Carolina, the son 
of Maj. James and Elizabeth Hamilton, was 
born in Charleston. His father was a native of 
Pennsylvania; his mother, of South Carolina, a 
daughter of Thomas Lynch and, at the time of 
her marriage to Hamilton, the widow of John 
Harleston. Young Hamilton received his early 
education at Newport, R. I., and later completed 
his formal schooling in Dedham, Mass. He stud- 
ied law in Charleston, was admitted to the bar 
in 1810, and served as secretary to Gov. Henry 
Middleton until the War of 1812, when both he 
and his father volunteered. He rose to the rank 
of major, and as one of General Izard’s staff saw 
service on the Canadian border. On Nov. 15, 
1813, he married Elizabeth Heyward, the daugh- 
ter of Daniel and Ann Sarah Trezevant Hey- 
ward, who survived him. At the close of the war, 
after a brief experience as a cotton planter, he 
formed a law partnership with the brilliant 
James Louis Petigru [q.v.'\, which, while highly 
successful, lasted only long enough to cement a 
mutual affection which endured even the bitter- 
^ss of the nullification controversy. In 1820 
Hamilton began his political career with elec- 
tion to the lower house of the legislature, to 
which he was reelected in 1821 and 1822. In the 
latter year he was also elected intendant of 
Ch^leston and as such crushed the conspiracy 
of Denmark Vesey \_q.v.-\ for a slave insurrec- 
tion. In the same year he was elected to Con- 
gress to succeed his close friend, William L. 
Lowndes, who had resigned. He took his seat 
Uec. 13, 1822, and served until Mar. 3, 1820 

and fluent debater, he quickly assumed a promi- 
nent part m the work of the House. Within a 
year he was chairman of the military-affairs 
committee and from 1825 to 1829 he was the 

to the Adams administration. He was equally 

Washington an intense nationalist, but he quick- 
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ly became a convinced and fervent advocate of 
state rights. Attacking the protective tariff in- 
cessantly, he became almost fanatical on the sub- 
ject, and joined with William Smith and Dr. 
Thomas Cooper [q.v.] in an agitation of the 
question in South Carolina which at last brought 
Calhoun to their extreme position. Introduced 
by John Randolph to the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions, Hamilton became thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with their principles and found in 
them the remedy for the woes of his state. In a 
speech at Walterboro, S. C., on Oct. 21, 1828, he 
outlined the doctrine of nullification and opened 
the campaign for state action. In 1830 he was 
elected governor and began organizing the state. 
Speaking in every district, he established nulli- 
fication clubs which became the organization of 
the state-rights and free-trade party. He was 
reelected in 1831, and the passage of the tariff 
act of 1832 gave him a legislature favorable to 
his policy, which at once called a convention of 
the people, Calhoun had by now elaborated the 
theory of nullification for the intellectuals. Ham- 
ilton, intensely practical, had interpreted the 
doctrine to the people, had organized them, and 
now won a convention that was, in the words of 
Petigru, *‘in his palm.’^ On him must rest the 
major responsibility for nullification in practice. 
He himself was elected to the convention and 
was chosen president. The ordinance of nullifi- 
cation was passed, and, upon his retirement from 
the governorship, he was placed in command of 
the state's troops with the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral. He quickly organized and armed a force 
of 27,000 men. Up to the passage of the ordi- 
nance he had been very radical, but, having no 
desire for war or a dissolution of the Union, he 
now favored the compromise which secured 
tariff reduction, and joined with Petigru, the 
leader of the Union party, in averting violence 
between the opposing parties. To his mind the 

fight was won, even though nullification had died 
in the effort. 

In the nullification controversy, as in his whole 
career, Hamilton was sincere and honest in pur- 
pose, sacrificing his national career to the cause. 
He was always frank and courageous, but en- 
tirely too sanguine and impetuous. Announcing 
that “he who dallies is a dastard; he who doubts 
IS damned," he was primarily a man of action 
rather than of council, but he was no unreflect- 
ing hothead. His speeches, fluent and clever 
rather than profound, show thought and power 
of logical analysis. In action he was prompt and 
vigorous, with a genius for organization and 
manipulation. His tastes were simple, and with 
none of the austerity of Calhoun, he was almost 
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as restrained. Wine, women, and song had no 
appeal for him ; life was always a serious matter, 
and he felt keenly its obligations. He had a fiery 
temper, but he had also a sweetness of dispo- 
sition which won him many friends, even among 
his political opponents. He was a noted duelist 
and is said to have fought fourteen duels, always 
wounding his opponent. He was second to Ran- 
dolph in the famous duel with Clay, and served 
as second to Oliver Perry, Stephen Decatur, and 
George McDuffie, among others. 

He lost political strength after nullification. 
The radical state-rights group resented his con- 
servatism and the Unionists never forgave him. 
He himself lost interest in politics and turned to 
business with brilliant, though temporary, suc- 
cess. He operated profitably five large rice plan- 
tations, two cotton plantations, a brick yard, and 
a rice mill. He organized the Bank of Charles- 
ton, then the largest in the United States, and 
became its president. He was an active director 
of the South Carolina and the Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati & Charleston railroads. He formed with 
his eldest son an exporting firm which carried 
on a large business. He engaged in tremendous 
land speculations in Alabama and Mississippi. 
For a time everything he touched succeeded, but 
presently a crash came and he lost the major 
part of his property and carried down with him 
many of his associates. 

In the meantime, he had become enthusiastic 
over the struggle of Texas for independence, 
and, eager to aid, had advanced considerable 
sums of money to the cause. In 1835 he was 
made a perpetual citizen of the republic and a 
little later, by unanimous vote of the Texas con- 
gress, he was offered chief command of the army. 
In 1836, as state senator, he led the South Caro- 
lina legislature to express active sympathy with 
the revolution, but believing that it was to the 
interest of the South for Texas to remain a sepa- 
rate republic, he opposed annexation. In 1838 
President M. B. Lamar [q.v.] made him com- 
missioner of loans to raise money, which he did 
with considerable success, and in 1839 he went 
to Europe as diplomatic agent to France, Great 
Britain, Belgium, and the Netherlands. He 
quickly secured recognition of Texas by France 
and the Netherlands and favorable commercial 
treaties. In Belgium he secured recognition and 
began negotiations for a commercial treaty. In 
Great Britain he was equally successful, con- 
cluding with Lord Palmerston a treaty of recog- 
nition, a treaty for the suppression of the Afri- 
can slave trade, and a convention providing for 
a British offer of mediation to Mexico. He then 
sailed for the United States and, under authority 
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of a commission from Texas, was seeking to se- 
cure a final settlement with Mexico in which he 
was assured of the good offices of Calhoun and 
Webster, when the news reached him that Sam 
Houston [q.v.']j again president, had recalled 
him and repudiated the work in which he was 
then engaged. The indebtedness of Texas to 
Hamilton now amounted to $210,000 in gold, and 
the state’s failure to pay any part of it em- 
barrassed him deeply. Nothing that he attempt- 
ed succeeded. He finally came to advocate an- 
nexation, supported Polk in 1844, and was 
reconciled to Jackson, who had so eagerly de- 
sired to hang him in 1833 and whom he had 
called ‘‘the Old Dotard and Despot.” He fa- 
vored the compromise measures of 1850, and, 
when Calhoun died, was appointed to the Senate 
to succeed him, but when the accusation was 
made that he was not a resident of South Caro- 
lina he immediately returned the commission, 
declining to accept an office to which any one 
would question his title. 

In 1855 he moved to Texas where he had an 
enormous grant of land. Things began to bright- 
en. There was hope that the United States would 
pay a part of his loan to Texas and, while he 
was in Washington temporarily, news reached 
him that Texas was ready to pay $35,000 more. 
Hastening to Texas, he took passage at New 
Orleans for Galveston. In the Gulf of Mexico 
the vessel collided with its sister ship and sank. 
Hamilton gave his life preserver to a woman for 
her child. His right arm was injured and he 
clung for a little while to a hatch cover with his 
left hand, then slipped off into the water and 
disappeared from view. 

[Lewis Crucger, A Brief Notice of the Death and 
Character of Gov. Hamilton (1857); Obit. Addresses 
on the Occasion of the Death of Gen. James Hamilton 
of S. C. ( 1857) ; “Correspondence of John C. Calhoun," 
ed. by J. F. Jameson, Ann. Report Am. Hist. Asso., 
1899, vol. II ; G. P. Garrison, “Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the Republic of Texas" (3 vols.), Ibid., 1907. 
1908; J. P. Carson, Life, Letters and Speeches of 
James Louis Petigru (1920) ; S. C. Hist, and Geneai 
Mag., Jan. 1902; Charleston Daily Courier, Nov. 19, 
1857.] J.G.deR.H. 

HAMILTON, JAMES ALEX ANDER (Apr. 
14, 1788-Sept. 24, 1878), lawyer, politician, a 
New Yorker by birth, was the third son of Alex- 
ander \_q.v.^ and Elizabeth (Schuyler) Hamil- 
ton. In 1805 he was graduated from Columbia 
College and four years later, after studying in 
the law office of Judge Pendleton, was admitted 
to the bar. He began practice in Waterford, 
Saratoga County, N. Y,, but in 1810 moved to 
Hudson, N. Y., and in October of that year mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Robert Morris and a 
grand-daughter of Richard Morris once 
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chief justice of New York. During the War of 
1812 he served as brigade-major and inspector 
in the New York militia, but returned to the 
practice of law with the conclusion of peace. 
Unlike his distinguished father, he was a Clin- 
tonian Democrat and a member of Tammany, 
and in this connection he was for some time as- 
sociated with Charles King and Johnston Ver 
Planck in the publishing of the New York Aincr- 
icon. Facile, smooth-tongued, and ambitious, he 
gradually worked his way into the inner circle 
of the foremost Democratic leaders of his day, 
being on especially intimate terms with Martin 
Van Buren and William H. Crawford \_qq.v.^. 
In 1827-28, when the political star of Andrew 
Jackson was in the ascendancy, Hamilton was 
sent as one of the delegates of the Tammany So- 
ciety to attend the anniversary celebration of the 
battle of New Orleans. He met the Jackson par- 
ty at Nashville and journeyed with it down the 
Mississippi. His suavity and political standing 
soon won Jackson's friendship and confidence, 
and on his return from this trip he purposed to 
visit Crawford in Georgia in order to heal a 
political breach between the latter and Jackson. 
He did not see Crawford, but wrote to him, and 
the correspondence which ensued was instru- 
mental in setting in motion the chain of events 
which ultimately led to political discord between 
Jackson and Calhoun. (See Van Buren, post, 
pp. 368 ff.). 

The winter of 1829 found Hamilton in Wash- 
ington acting as the trusted henchman for Van 
Buren when the latter was obliged to be absent. 
As a member of President Jackson’s so-called 
Appointing Council he is said to have been in- 
fluential in securing the secretaryship of state 
for Van Buren (Bassett, Jackson, post). Upon 
the suggestion of Van Buren, Hamilton himself 
was appointed by the President, on Mar. 4, 1829, 
to take charge of the department, which he sur- 
^ndered to the regular appointee on Mar. 27. 
Of Jackson’s cabinet as a whole, despite his part 
in selecting it, he was a caustic critic, later char- 
acterizing it as “the most unintellectual and un- 
educated cabinet we ever had” {Reminiscences, 
p. 314). Subsequently Jackson, wholly un- 
known to Van Buren and against his wishes, 
made Hamilton United States district attorney 
for the Southern District of New York, but the 
duties of the new office proved onerous, and he 
relinquished them in 1833. At Jackson’s request 
he prepared a plan for a bank subordinate to the 
Treasury Department, but it was not used. 

Always a stanch defender of his father’s fiscal 
policies, m his later years he became a thorough 
Hamiltonian in his political philosophy. In 1840 


he supported Harrison, and thereafter was iden- 
tified with the Whigs and the Republicans. At 
every threat of war between 1833 and 1861 lie 
offered his services to the army, but after 1833 
he took part in politics only through the copious 
advice which he offered to statesmen of all par- 
ties. Abroad during the revolutions of 1848, he 
contributed plans of constitutional and financial 
reform to his French and Italian friends. He 
was an ardent nationalist, refusing to favor abo- 
lition because he believed that slavery was pro- 
tected by the Constitution. With the outbreak 
of the Civil War, however, he urged emancipa- 
tion as a military measure, and in 1862 drafted 
an emancipation proclamation. He published a 
number of pamphlets, among them State Sover- 
eignty: Rebellion against the United States by 
the People of a State is Its Political Suicide 
(1862), and two in defense of his father: The 
Public Debt and the Public Credit of the United 
States (1864), and Martin Van Bitren's Calum- 
nies Repudiated: Hamilton's Conduct as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Vindicated (1870). In his 
seventy-ninth year he began the preparation of 
his autobiography, Reminiscences of James A. 
Hamilton; or Men and Events, at Home and 
Abroad, during Three Quarters of a Century, 
which was published in 1869. He spent his de- 
clining years in and about New York City, where 
he died at the age of ninety. 

[Hamilton’s “The Autobiography of 

Martin Van Buren,” ed. by J. C. Fitzpatrick, in Ann. 
^^Port Am Hist. Asso., 1918 (1920). vol. II; J. S. 
Bassett r/ie Life of Andrew Jackson (1911), vol. II ; 
Uavid McAdam and others, Hist, of the Bench and Bar 
0/ N. Y., vol. I (1897); J. S. Bassett, “Martin Van 

K Bemis, The Am. Secretaries of State 
and Their Diplomacy, vol. IV (1928) ; N. Y. Tribune, 
Sept. 26, 1878.] H J C 

HAMILTON, PAUL (Oct. 16, 1762-June 30, 

governor of South Carolina and secretary 
of the navy, was the son of Archibald and Re- 
becca (Branford) Hamilton. His father’s early 
death was soon followed by that of two brothers, 
leaving Paul Hamilton the sole surviving child. 
At sixteen, financial considerations compelled 
his withdrawal from school. When General Pre- 
vost invaded South Carolina, Hamilton joined a 
militia company. He participated in the unsuc- 
cessful siege of Savannah, and was with Gates’s 
army when that officer was routed at Camden 
(Aug. 16, 1779). In the latter part of the Revo- 
lution, he served under various guerrilla chiefs, 
including Marion and Harden, and was a mem- 
ber of the latter s band when he captured Fort 
Balfour. On Oct. 10, 1782, Hamilton married 
Mary Wilkinson. His wife secured twenty-three 
negroes as her share of her father’s estate and 
with these Hamilton began to plant indigo on 
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Edisto Island. Being unsuccessful, the next year 
he purchased a plantation in St. Paul's Parish 
and engaged in rice culture. He began his pub- 
lic career as collector of taxes for St. Paul’s 
Parish, 1785-86, and justice of the peace, 1786. 
He was a member of the lower house of the state 
legislature, 1787-89, and of the convention of 
1789 which ratified the Federal Constitution. He 
served successively as state senator, 1794, 1798- 
99, comptroller of finance, 1800-04, 3 ^^*^ gover- 
nor, 1804-06. As governor, he advocated re- 
forms in the penal code, believing that under the 
then-existing system punishments were not ap- 
portioned to offenses. He was an apostle of mili- 
tary preparedness, urging the repair of seacoast 
fortifications and the purchase of arms for state 
arsenals. He was a friend of the state college 
which opened in 1805. Though a slave owner, he 
protested against legalizing the African slave 
trade and urged the legislature to prohibit the 
traffic. 

Three days after President Madison took of- 
fice, he sent to the Senate Hamilton’s appoint- 
ment as secretary of the navy (Mar. 7, 1809). 
Why Madison should have chosen Hamilton is 
unknown, unless he was impressed by his zeal 
for fortification. A rice planter could not be ex- 
pected to have any special knowledge of naval 
affairs. Until war with Great Britain became 
imminent, Hamilton’s administration was un- 
eventful. The navy was unpopular with the Re- 
publican Congress, which hindered the secretary 
by refusing to vote necessary appropriations. 
Arms and munitions at the disposal of the Navy 
Department were insufficient; the navy yards 
were neglected; the President was indifferent to 
the problem of preparedness. Hamilton secured 
the passage of an act establishing naval hospitals 
(Feb. 26, 1811), but no other important legis- 
lation was enacted. On the brink of war with a 
sea power of the first class, the navy consisted of 
eighteen vessels. Late in 1811, Hamilton made 
some preparation, but he could do little without 
funds. It was not until the war had virtually 
come that Congress awoke to the necessity of a 
less niggardly policy. On the approach of hos- 
tilities, economy and honesty ceased to be the 
only requirements for the successful adminis- 
tration of the navy. Hamilton was attacked as 
incompetent and resigned, Dec. 31, 1812 {Na- 
tional Intelligencer, Jan. ii, 1813). His death 
occurred some three and a half years later. 

[Manuscript volume in Hamilton’s handwriting, 
carrying his career down to his election as governor, 
in the possession of Mrs. Richard Smythe and her sister 
Mrs. Dewar Gordon, 57 Church St., Charleston ; Ham- 
ilton letters in the MSS. Div., Lib. of Cong. ; S. C. Hist, 
and Geneal. Mag., Jan. 1922; Hamilton’s messages to 
the legislature, in Charleston Courier, Nov. 29, 1805, 
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and Dec. i. 1806; Am. State Papers: Naval Affairs. 
I (i 834)» 193-282; C. O. Paullin, “Naval Adminis- 
tration under Secretaries of the Navy Smith, Hamilton 

1801-14,” Proc. U. S. Naval Inst., voi. 
AAAll (1906), reprinted in pamphlet form.] 

J. G. V-D. 

HAMILTON, PETER (Nov. 7, 1817-Nov. 

22, 1888), lawyer, was born in Harrisburg, Pa., 
the son of William Thomas and Charlotte (Cart- 
ledge) Hamilton. The family was of Scotch 
origin, although the father had been born in 
Yorkshire, England. The son of a Presbyterian 
clergyman, Peter was educated in the schools 
maintained by that church. He attended acad- 
emies at Newark, N. J., and at South Hadley, 
Mass., and after some private training entered 
the sophomore class at Princeton. Here he 
showed special ability in mathematics and gradu- 
ated in 1835, ranking seventh in a class of fifty- 
four. After graduation, he went to Mobile, Ala., 
where his father was pastor of a Presbyterian 
church. He taught in Barton Academy for three 
years, at the same time studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1838. He soon became a 
leader in his profession and with his brother 
formed the law firm popularly known as *‘Ham- 
iltons,’ for many years one of the most impor- 
tant in the state. Hamilton specialized in chan- 
cery cases and cases in the United States courts 
and in the state supreme court. He was never 
fond of criminal cases. He always held himself 
apart from people and was reflective and re- 
served rather than aggressive and talkative. 
These qualities made him a much better pleader 
before judges than before juries. 

He began his political career in 1847 as a 
member of the state legislature. He was elected 
to this body as a Whig and held the position 
through the difficult decade which preceded the 
Civil War. He was opposed to secession, but 
after Alabama seceded he loyally supported the 
state. After the war he identified himself with 
the Democratic party, although he never sought 
a position of leadership. Early in i860 he be- 
came counsel for the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 
For sixteen years he served the road in various 
positions, being at different times director, coun- 
sel, and vice-president. At the end of the war 
all bridges, trestles, stations, and cross ties had 
been destroyed for 124 miles. Only eighteen en- 
gines and two hundred freight cars were fit for 
use. The road had lost more than five million 
dollars in Confederate currency. Hamilton re- 
stored this road to usefulness and in so doing he 
rendered no small service to the state of Ala- 
bama. 

Throughout the reconstruction period he was 
a leader of the Conservative party. His legal 
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ability proved useful to the conservatives in many 
ways. He fought the legal battle to prevent the 
radical state board of education from destroying 
the independent school system of Mobile. He 
drew up the brief for the respondent in the case 
of Stein vs. Bienville Company (32 Fed., 876) 
which overturned the monopoly controlling the 
Mobile water supply, and argued successfully in 
the case of Waring vs. Lezvis (53 Ala., 615) 
that his client, Waring, was not liable for trust 
funds invested by a trustee in Confederate bonds, 
although he was bondsman for him. 

In 1872 Hamilton was elected to the state Sen- 
ate and served until 1876. He was the repre- 
sentative of the conservative faction of this leg- 
islature sent to Washington to negotiate a union 
of the radical and conservative groups which 
met as two separate bodies after the election of 
1872. He also served as a member of the com- 
mittee of finance and taxation and was the au- 
thor of the act funding the state debt, “the most 
complicated and difficult piece of legislation in 
all the history of the state” {Memorial Record, 
P* 543)- He steered the act through the Senate 
and the restoration of the state's credit was in 
large part due to him. He repeatedly refused a 
position on the supreme bench of Alabama but 
in 1886 he assisted in preparing the state code. 
Two years later he died. Hamilton was mar- 
ried twice: on Dec. 27, 1842, to Anna Martha 
Beers of Mobile, and, after her death, on May 
23* 1S63, to Caroline (Cunningham) Goodman. 


tT M. Owen, Hist, of Ala. and Diet, of Ala. Bioi 

TT?^x)’ Record of Ala. (1893), vo 

, vy. L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction i 
^/a. (1905) ; memoir in 86 Ala. Reports, ix-xi ; Dail 
Register (Mobile), Nov. 23, 1888.] p 


HAMILTON, SCHUYLER (July 25, 1822. 

Mar. 18, 1903), soldier, engineer, was born ii 
New York City, the son of John Church Hatnil 
ton and Maria Eliza Van den Heuval. At thi 
age of fifteen he elected the career of soldier, ii 
emulation of his grandfather, Alexander Hamil 
ton, and of his great-grandfather, Philip Schuy 
ler, and entered the United States Military Acad 

^ f In 1841, twenty-fourth in i 
class of fifty-two members, and was promote! 
second lieutenant of the ist Infantry. After threi 
>ears of duty in Iowa and Wisconsin, he spen 
a year as instructor in tactics at West Point, bu 
he returned to the Middle West and was stationei 
there at the outbreak of the Mexican War 
was brevetted first lieutenant for gallantry 
Monterey and captain for his conduct at th 
skirmish of Mil Flores. In both of these engagi 
ments he was severely wounded : in the first b 
a ball in the abdomen and in the second by 


lance thrust through the lung, from the effect of 
which he suffered until his death. On Apr. 30, 
1847, he was made aide-de-camp to General 
Scott, a position which he held for more than 
seven years. Shortly after leaving General 
Scott he resigned from the military service and 
went to the new state of California. Here, for a 
couple of years, he was administrador of a quick- 
silver mine, but the new occupation seems to 
have held him lightly, for in 1858 he moved to 
Connecticut and lived on a farm near Branford. 

On the outbreak of the Civil War Hamilton 
marched to the relief of Washington as a private 
in the 7th New York. His previous service made 
him of immediate value, and within a few days 
he was made an acting aide to General Butler. 
Within the month his old commander, Scott, had 
learned of his presence in the army and had 
named him military secretary to the general- in- 
chief, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. This 
position or the similar one of aide he held until 
General Scott’s retirement. Thereupon he be- 
came assistant chief of staff to General Halleck, 
his brother-in-law, whom he accompanied to St! 
Louis. Almost immediately he received an ap- 
pointment as brigadier-general of volunteers and 
took part in Grant’s operations in w^estern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. At Island Number 10 he 
is said to have suggested to Pope the cutting of a 
canal to turn the enemy’s position. Here and 
at New Madrid he commanded a division with 
such skill as to win for himself his promotion to 
major-general of volunteers. Before he could 
accept his commission, however, he fell ill of 
malaria. His resignation followed, under the 
rule that no officer unfit for service should be 
named to Congress for confirmation. Hamilton 
felt that he had been victimized and for years 
after the war endeavored without success to have 
his name placed on the retired list. For two 
years he served as engineer in the department of 
docks in New York, but his health made regular 
occupation difficult. He lived quietly at his home 
in New York and died after a year and a half of 
severe suffering. 


ici. W Lullum, Biog. Reg. U. S. Mil. Acad. (ed. 
1891), vol. II ; F. B. Heitman, Hist. Reg. and Diet, of 

y* (1903), vol. I ; Reg. of the Asso. of 

Grads, of the U. S. Mil. Acad., 1903; C E Fitch 
Encyc. of Biog. of N Y. (1916); M. A. Hamm Fa- 
mous Families of N. Y., vol. I (1901) ; N. Y. Tribune 
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HAMILTON, WILLIAM THOMAS (Sept. 
8, 1820-Oct. 26, 1888), congressman, senator, 
governor of Maryland, the son of Henry and 
Anna Mary (Hess) Hamilton, was born at 
Hagerstown, Md., but spent his childhood in 
Boonsboro. After attending Jefferson College, 
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Canonsburg, Pa., and reading law under John 
Thomson Mason, he was admitted to the bar at 
Hagerstown in 1845. The following year he was 
elected to the Maryland House of Delegates as 
a Democrat. Here he upheld the payment of in- 
terest on the state debt and stanchly supported 
the general financial policy of the Whig gover- 
nor, Thomas George Pratt. Owing largely to 
this lack of machine regularity, he failed of re- 
election in 1847, but he regained his seat in 1848, 
although western Maryland was temporarily 
swept into the Whig line, and in 1849 he began 
a service as representative of Maryland in Con- 
gress which continued until Mar. 3, 1855. As a 
member of the House he supported orthodox 
Democratic measures, for he viewed the South 
as the victim of tyrannical Northern sectional- 
ism. He conducted his campaigns for reelection 
by means of joint debates in which opposition to 
protective tariff was his principal argument and 
in 1852 won the election despite the fact that he 
was opposed by the veteran politician and de- 
bater, Francis Thomas. It was not until the 
Know-Nothing wave rose menacingly in 1854 
that he was defeated. 

Upon returning to private life in Hagerstown, 
Hamilton devoted himself to his law practice, 
and to municipal interests, personal affairs, and 
farming. He was especially active in encourag- 
ing all improved methods in agriculture. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, like most influential 
Democrats in the border states, he found himself 
in a difficult position. He upheld the right of the 
South to secede although he deplored secession. 
His Southern sympathies were somewhat less 
pronounced than those of his law partner, Rich- 
ard H. Alvey, but the two men were leaders in 
the so-called '‘Peace” party which was stigma- 
tized by one of the local Unionist sympathizers 
as “Jeff Davis^ masked battery.” By 1867 the 
Democratic party had rallied in western Mary- 
land, and in 1868 Hamilton was elected to the 
Senate, serving from 1869 until 1875. His ac- 
tivity was restricted during the radical Repub- 
lican ascendancy. He favored rapid resumption 
of specie payments and upheld the bills for the 
admission of the Southern states and the resump- 
tion of home rule within them. Naturally, he 
voted against the Fifteenth Amendment. He 
strongly opposed the “salary grab,” and refused 
to profit by it In his last term he was chairman * 
of the committee for the District of Columbia 
and was instrumental in securing improvements 
in the water system of Washington. 

A split in the Maryland Democratic machine 
developed by 1871 and soon grew acute. Hamil- 
ton, as the recognized leader of one faction, de- 
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plored the dominance of the Chesapeake Canal 
interests in Maryland politics and on the expira- 
tion of his term in the Senate devoted his ener- 
gies to advocating honesty and economy in the 
state administration, and reform in political 
methods. He particularly favored civil-service 
regulation of state appointments. In 1875 he 
failed to secure the nomination for governor al- 
though the convention was closely divided. In 
i 879 > however, he carried the convention and was 
elected by an easy majority. His views regard- 
ing strict economy and political reform fore- 
doomed him to an administration of trouble and 
friction. The state Senate was largely in the 
hands of the canal supporters and the treasury 
department was definitely controlled by his en- 
emies. His message of 1882 was a masterly 
presentation of the measures necessary for a 
clean, efficient administration, but his appoint- 
ments were blocked by the legislature and his 
measures were frequently rejected. From 1884 
until his death he occupied himself with private 
matters and with the welfare of Hagerstown. He 
had married, in 1859, Clara Holmes Jenness, 
who with six children survived him. 

[Brief biographies of Hamilton appear in H. E. 
Buchholz. Governors of Md. (1908) ; C. W. Sams and 
£• Sji Riley, The Bench and Bar of Md. (1901) ; T. 

C. Williams, A Hist, of Washington County, Md. 
(1906); and the Sun (Baltimore), Oct. 27, 1888.] 

KJ.G. 

HAMILTON, WILLIAM- THOMAS (Dec. 

6, 1822-May 24, 1908), trapper, trader, scout, 
often called Wildcat Bill, was of mixed Scotch 
and English ancestry. He was born in the north 
of England, and his parents brought him to the 
United States when he was two years old. He 
grew up in St. Louis and went to school there. 
His health was delicate and in 1842 with hopes 
of improving it his father sent him to the North- 
west with a band of “free” trappers. Bill Wil- 
liams, a shrewd and clever trader and a man of 
courage and prestige on the frontier, headed the 
party. They traded first with the Cheyennes on 
the North Platte and later crossed into the Green 
River country. As “free” traders they were con- 
tinually opposed by agents of the large fur com- 
panies, but by superior skill they obtained all the 
fur for which they could pay. 

The years from 1842 to 1845 determined Ham- 
ilton’s career. He grew to know the Indians 
and how to trade with them or to fight them as 
enemies. He learned the sign language so well, 
according to his own account, that he could use 
it better than any other white man and as well 
as any Indian. In later years he interpreted the 
pictures on the cliffs near Flathead Lake and no 
one disputed his explanations. In 1849 he went 
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to California, but found no gold. He soon joined 
in attacking various Indian tribes that had been 
killing and robbing the miners and his party 
wiped out all the neighboring hostiles. He 
fought in the Rogue River War of 1855 and the 
Modoc War of 1856 and then traveled northeast 
to Walla Walla, where Col. George Wright 
[q.v,'] was fighting the Yakima, Spokane, and 
other tribes. Wright wished to learn the dispo- 
sition of the eastern Indians and Hamilton vol- 
unteered to ascertain it. He visited the Nez 
Perces, the Piegans, the Blackfeet, the Crows, 
and the Kootenai, traded with them, and secured 
the information desired. On his return in 
company with some Kootenai his party was at- 
tacked by Blackfeet, but after several desperate 
engagements the enemy was badly defeated. 
Hamilton then returned safely to Walla Walla 
with a fine collection of furs and presented his 
report to Colonel Wright. Having noted the 
confluence of Indian trails between the mouth of 
the Bitterroot and Hellgate Canyon, he moved 
there to trade. Plis post on the Rattlesnake, 
where Missoula now stands, was built in 1858 
and was doubtless the first building within the 
present city limits. He remained here six years 
and in 1861 was elected sheriff of Missoula 
County. In 1864 he removed to Fort Benton 
and in 1869 went to the Yellowstone, In 1873 
he was appointed marshal for the Crow Indians 
Hnd at the outbreak of the Sioux War became a 
scout for Gen. George Crook [q.v.']. His ser- 
vices received praise, but accounts of them are 
vague. After the war he went to Columbus, 
Mont., where he lived the remainder of his life. 
He had married in 1850, while in California, 
but his wife died the next year. Thereafter he 
lived alone. During his later life he engaged 
in trapping and in guiding tourists and enter- 
taining them with stories of his exploits. He 
was versed in the mysteries of nature and knew 
when fish would bite and where to look for 
game. To the end his body was active, his eyes 
keen, and his mind alert. He kept diaries and 
was fond of recounting his experiences. He 
wrote A Trading Expedition among the In- 
dians in 1848 from Fort Walla Walla to the 
Blackfoot Country and Return,*’ which was pub- 
lished in Contributions to the Historical Society 
of Montana (vol. Ill, 1900) ; My Sixty Years 
on the Plains, which was edited by E. T. Sieber 
and appeared in 1905; and “Trapping Expedi- 
tions 1848-9,” which was printed in the Con- 
tributions to the Historical Society of Montana 
tvol. VII, 1910), after his death. In the Mon- 
tana Historical Library are two unpublished 
manuscripts by him, “An Incident when Scout- 


ing with General Crook*^ and “My Experiences 
in Montana.” His writings are highly colored 
and sometimes contradictory. 

[Hamilton’s writings are the chief source of infor- 
mation. ContributioirS to the Hist. Soc. of Mont., vol. 
Ill (1900) contains a biographical sketch. .See also 
Dan E. Conway, “Uncle Billy Hamilt on” (Montana 
News Syndicate, 1927) in Roundup Tribune, May 27, 
1927, and obituaries in Anaconda Standard and Butte 
Miner, May 26, 1908.] P C P 

HAMLIN. ALFRED DWIGHT FOSTER 

(Sept. 5, 1855-Mar. 21, 1926), architect and 
teacher, the son of Cyrus Hamlin [q.v.] of Wa- 
terford, Me., and of his second wife, Harriet 
Martha Lovell, came of Puritan stock. His fa- 
ther founded Robert College in Turkey, and he 
was educated in the preparatory school of Robert 
College at Bebek, near Constantinople. At the 
age of fifteen he came to America to enter Am- 
herst College. He was graduated in 1875 ^rid 
the following year taught history in a high school 
at Worcester, Mass. In 1876-77 he studied ar- 
chitecture at the School of Architecture, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, then taught 
drawing for a year at Miss Porter’s School, 
Farmington, Conn. In 1878 he went to France 
to study architecture in the £cole des Beaux- 

Arts, Paris, where he remained until 1881. Upon 

his return to America, he entered the office of 
McKim, Mead & White, architects, but after 
the founding of the department of architecture 
at Columbia, he went there to become special 
assistant to William R. Ware, his former pre- 
ceptor at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He remained with the school for the rest of his 
life, filling many positions. In 1887 was made 
instructor in architecture; in 1889, assistant pro- 
fessor of architecture; in 1891. adjunct profes- 
sor of architecture ; in 1904, professor of the his- 
tory of architecture, and in 1911-12, he was 
given the directorship of the department. 

Hamlin was an accomplished linguist in both 
classical and modern languages. As commis- 
sioner for Greek relief of the Near East Relief, 
he made an extended and difficult inspection trip 
throughout the Near East in the summer of 
1919* for which he was given the Cross of the 
Order of George I of Greece. As an authority 
on the history of architecture and ornament, he 
devised methods of analyzing and teaching these 
subjects which have widely influenced instruc- 
tion in the rapidly growing number of architec- 
tural schools in America where his textbooks arc 
standard. He was author of A Text-Book oj 
the History of Architecture (1896 and later edi- 
tions) ; “The Italian Formal Garden” in Euro- 
pean and Japanese Gardens (1902); In Me- 
moriam: Rev. Cyrus Hamlin (1903) ; A History 
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of Ornament, Ancient and Medieval (1916); 
and A History of Ornament, Renaissance and 
Modern (1923). He was assistant editor for 
architectural terms for the Standard Dictionary, 
and a frequent contributor to architectural pe- 
riodicals, especially noteworthy being the series 
on architecture and its critics published in the 
Architectural Record (May 1915 to December 
1927). He was consulting architect and expert 
adviser on many public buildings, notably the 
public library of Brooklyn, New York; the City 
Hall, Cleveland ; and the Carnegie libraries and 
the Brooklyn Institute for the Borough of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. From time to time he practised 
architecture. With William R. Ware he was 
architect of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, and with C. P. Warren he 
designed several buildings at Robert College, 
and the Soldiers Monument at Whitinsville, 
Mass. On the evening of Mar. 21, 1926, he was 
struck by a passing automobile, and died shortly 
afterward. He was survived by his wife, Min- 
nie Florence Marston of Hartford, Conn., whom 
he married in 1885, and by whom he had four 
children. 

Who’s Who in America, 1924-25; H. F. Andrews, 
The HamUn Family (1902) ; Amherst Coll. Biog. Rec- 
ord of Grads, and Non-Grads., iSzt-igzi (1927); 
Jour, of the Am. Inst, of Architects, May 1926 ; N. Y. 
Times, Sun (N. Y.), Mar. 22, 1926; autobiographical 
notes and family records in the possession of Hamlin’s 
son, Talbot Faulkner Hamlin, New York City.] 

W. A. B— g. 

HAMLIN, CHARLES (Sept. 13, 1837-May 

15, 1911), Union soldier, lawyer, business man, 
was born at Hampden, Me,, the third son 
of Hannibal Hamlin [q.v.l and Sarah Jane 
(Emery) Hamlin. He attended Hampden, 
Bridgton, and Bethel academies, and graduated 
from Bowdoin College with the degree of A.B. 
in 1857. After reading law in his father’s office 
he practised (1858-61) at Orland. He became 
the political lieutenant of his father, and wit- 
nessed his inauguration as vice-president in 
March of 1861. He recorded intimate, accurate 
accounts of the political background during the 
Civil War — notes later used by his son, Charles 
Eugene Hamlin, in The Life and Times of Han- 
nibal Hamlin (1899). At the outbreak of war 
he recruited for the Union forces ; on Aug. 
21, 1862, he was commissioned major in the 
i8th Maine Infantry (afterwards the ist Maine 
Heavy Artillery) and was soon engaged in con- 
structing the defenses of Washington. Enter- 
ing active service in May 1863 as assistant adju- 
tant-general of the 2nd Division, III Corps, 
Army of the Potomac, he took part in the severe 
fighting of July 2, 1863, for the possession of 
Round Top at Grettysburg, and was officially 
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commended by Gen. A. A. Humphreys “for val- 
uable services rendered me on the field” {War 
of the Rebellion, Official Records, Army, i ser., 
XXVII, pt. I, p. 535). He served through the 
actions at Kelly’s Ford, Locust Grove, and Mine 
Run before his appointment as assistant to Gen. 
A. P. Howe, inspector of artillery, United States 
Army, stationed at Harper's Ferry and Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was brevetted brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers on Mar. 13, 1865. Present at 
Ford s Theatre when President Lincoln was as- 
sassinated, Apr. 14, 1865, he immediately called 
out all the artillery at Camp Barry to face a ru- 
mored general uprising, and commanded the 
streets of the capital. Years afterward he wrote 
an account of this period, which was published 
by the Maine Commandery of the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion in its War Papers (vol. I, 
1898). Resigning from the army Sept. 14, 1865, 
he resumed the practice of law at Bangor, Me., 
where with his wife, Sarah Purinton Thompson 
of Topsham, whom he had married on Nov. 28, 
i860, he resided until his death. His law prac- 
tice was largely confined to the many enterprises 
he initiated or promoted. A pioneer in build- 
ing and loan associations, he prepared and se- 
cured the passage of the Maine law of 1887 regu- 
lating such institutions and organized the Ban- 
gor Building & Loan Association (1885) and 
similar associations. He became interested in 
woolen-mills at Pittsfield and Old Town, in Ban- 
gor banks and in insurance companies. He lec- 
tured, 1899-1911, on bankruptcy law and fed- 
eral procedure at the law school of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. He held many minor offices : city 
solicitor, 1867-68; register of bankruptcy, 1867- 
78; United States commissioner, 1867-1911 ; re- 
porter for the Maine supreme court 1888-1905 
(81-99 Maine Reports) ; and member of the 
Maine legislature, 1883-87, being speaker of the 
House in 1885. Active in Civil War societies, 
he was a founder and later commander of the 
Maine chapter, Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion. He obtained the erection at Gettysburg of 
memorials to Maine soldiers, and edited and con- 
tributed to Maine at Gettysburg (1898). As 
president (annually elected, 1892-1911) he suc- 
cessfully developed the Eastern Maine General 
Hospital. With leisure and means at his com- 
mand, less aggressive, more scholarly and pains- 
taking, than his distinguished father, he col- 
lected rare books and prints, studied Maine gen- 
ealogies, made after-dinner speeches, and pub- 
lished articles on the Civil War and on the ju- 
rists of Maine. He was the author of Insolvent 
Law of Maine with Notes on Decisions (1878) ; 
“The Supreme Court of Maine,” six articles ia 
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the Green Bag (October 1895-March 1896) ; 
and “John Appleton,” in Great American Law- 
yers (vol. V, 1908). He died in Bangor in his 
seventy-fourth year. 

[H. F. Andrews, The Hamlin Family (1902) ; H. H. 
Shaw and C. J. House, The First Maine Heavy Artil- 
lery (igo^) ; H. S. Burrage, Mil. Order of the Loyal 
Legion . . . Hist. Address at the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Maine Commandcry, Dec. 7, 1916 (1917) ; Ban- 
gor Daily News, May 16, 18, 19, 1911.] 3 q 

HAMLIN, CYRUS (Jan. 5, i8ii-Aug. 8, 

1900), missionary and educator, was born near 
Waterford, Me., the son of Hannibal and Susan 
(Faulkner) Hamlin. His father and the father 
of Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin [q.v.'] were 
twin brothers; his mother was a daughter of 
Francis Faulkner of Acton, Mass. Leading the 
rigorous life of poor and religious farmers, he 
attended public schools until apprenticed at the 
age of sixteen to his brother-in-law, a Portland 
silversmith. Having shown ambition and abil- 
ity in night school, he was enabled to study for 
the ministry. Two terms at an academy in North 
Bridgton, Me., with study at home, prepared him 
for Bowdoin College. Able student, skilful con- 
structor of scientific models, and leader in col- 
lege life, he graduated in 1834 and spent the next 
three years at Bangor (Maine) Theological 
Seminary preparing for missionary work. Ap- 
pointed by the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions to establish a school in 
Turkey, he sailed in December 1838 and reached 
Constantinople the following February. After 
studying local languages, he opened in 1840 at 
Bebek on the Bosphorus a school and theolog- 
ical seminary which he directed for twenty 
years. ^ Despite the disapproval of other mis- 
sionaries, he established a workshop where his 
needy Armenian students manufactured iron 
stoves, stove pipes, and rat traps. A bakery and 
steam flour mill, begun to provide employment 
for boycotted Armenian Protestants, were ex- 
panded during the Crimean War to furnish 
bread for British hospitals, and washing ma- 
chines were improvised for an establishment 
which cleaned the soldiers' vermin-infested 
clothing. The $25,000 thus earned paid for thir- 
teen native Protestant churches. Differences 
with the American Board, which was replacing 
English with Armenian in its schools, caused 
Hamlin to resign in May i860 and visit in New 
York Christopher Rhinelander Robert [q.v ] a 
wealthy merchant who wished to found a col- 
lege at Constantinople. Plans were concerted 
and an endowment campaign begun when the 
Civil War interfered. In 1861 Hamlin returned 
to Constantinople and bought a magnificent site 
at Roumeli Hissar with money furnished by 


Robert. Since foreign opposition prevented im- 
mediate building, he opened Robert College in 
1863 at Bebek. During the next eight years the 
institution grew rapidly, while its president per- 
sistently negotiated for a building permit which 
was only granted by the Sultan after Admiral 
Farragut’s visit had been mistaken for an armed 
threat. Having moved the college in 1871 to its 
new building, constructed under his own minute 
supervision, Hamlin visited America on a brief 
but discouraging campaign for money. Leaving 
Constantinople again in October 1873, be con- 
tinued his effort to obtain endowment, but was 
so seriously handicapped by his own dangerous 
illness and the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish 
War that the results were meager. Convinced 
that he would be better employed in directing 
the college, he decided in 1877 to return, but 
Robert, who had always been his intimate friend 
and loyal collaborator, was persuaded by the 
failure to obtain money and by an unfortunate 
misunderstanding to dismiss him without warn- 
ing from the presidency. Deprived of his life- 
work at the age of sixty-six and deeply wound- 
ed, Hamlin never complained publicly. That 
summer he wrote the interesting story of his 
thirty-five years in Turkey, Among the Turks 
(1878), and in the autumn became professor at 
the Bangor Theological Seminary. Three years 
later, learning that his theological views were 
considered antiquated and his support of prohi- 
bition too ardent, he resigned to take the presi- 
dency of Middlebury College in Vermont. Dur- 
ing five strenuous years he thoroughly reorgan- 
ized the college and rescued it from imminent 
disaster. Retiring in 1885 to Lexington, Mass., 
he spent the last fifteen years of his life in preach- 
ing, lecturing, and writing in behalf of missions 
and especially of the persecuted Armenians. His 
autobiography. My Life ayid Times, was pub- 
lished in 1893. He married, Sept. 3, 1838, Hen- 
rietta Loraine Jackson, who died in 1850. On 
May 18, 1852, he married Harriet Martha Lov- 
ell, who died five years later. Mary Eliza Ten- 
ney, whom he married on Nov. 5, 1859, survived 
him. Alfred Dwight Foster Hamlin [^.-z/.], archi- 
tect, was a son of his second marriage. Hamlin 
was uncompromising, quick-tempered, and domi- 
nating, but generous; with the resourcefulness 
of the pioneer. His monument stands on the 
shores of the Bosphorus — Robert College, which 
has sent out many political and intellectual lead- 
ers to the varied peoples of the Near East. 


[H. F. Andrews, The Hamlin Family (1902) • H B 
Genung, The Story of Cyrus Hamlin (1007)-' C C 

Hamlin.” in Workers in 

Times 

( 6 th ed., 1924) » A. D. F. Hamlin. In Memoriatn—Rev, 
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Cyrus Hamlin (privately printed, 1903) ; Missionary 
Herald, 1838—60, passim ; C ongregationalist , Aug. 2, 
16, 23, 1900; Boston Transcript, Aug. 9, 1900; letters 
and papers in the possession of Prof. Charles E. Estes 
of Robert College.] W. L. W-t.. Jr. 


HAMLIN, EMMONS (Nov. 16, 1821-Apr. 8, 

1885), inventor, manufacturer of organs and 
pianos, was a descendant in the fifth generation 
from James Hamlin who came from England to 
settle in Barnstable County, Mass., about 1639. 
He was born in Rome, N. Y., the son of Henry 
and Laura (Munson) Hamlin. On Feb. 12, 
1843, he married Elvira J. Patrick. His me- 
chanical bent led him in his early twenties to 
seek employment in the melodeon factory of 
George A. Prince & Company in Buffalo. This 
firm was a pioneer in the industry and, during 
the early part of the nineteenth century, proba- 
bly the largest maker of melodeons (free reed 
wind instruments with keyboard) in the United 
States. Hamlin was associated with it for about 
eight years. In 1850, as the result of numer- 
ous experiments, he made certain discoveries 
which revolutionized and perfected the *‘voic- 
ing*' (tone-coloring) of the reeds, thus doing 
away with the thin, reedy, nasal tone with 
which the melodeon hitherto had justly been 
reproached. This radical discovery permitted 
an increase in the variety of the stops, making it 
possible for individual reeds to approximate the 
timbre respectively of violin, horn, clarinet, oboe, 
or other instrument. 

Leaving the Prince Company in 1852, Ham- 
lin went to Boston, where in 1854 he entered into 
a partnership with Henry Mason [q.v.], the firm 
being known as the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
Company. In 1855 this new house made its first 
Organ-Harmonium, with double bellows, which 
secured an unbroken continuance of tone. This 
instrument soon became popular, and in 1861, 
with further improvements, was renamed the 
American Cabinet Organ. Hamlin's inventive 
gift continued to be exercised in connection with 
the instruments his firm manufactured, which 
won recognition as superior to the product of 
foreign competitors (French harmoniums, Alex- 
andre organs, etc.) and acquired an international 
reputation. In the heyday of the Second Em- 
pire, at the Paris Exposition of 1876, the Mason 
& Hamlin organs were awarded first prize. 
In the latter part of his life Hamlin took up the 
making of violins as an avocation. Through the 
influence of Ole Bull he obtained from Norway 
wood that was five hundred years old, and, study- 
ing the work of the great violin makers of Cre- 
mona, produced some instruments which were 
said to compare favorably with theirs. He was 
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also a lover of art, and gathered a notable col- 
lection of paintings. He is said to have aided a 
number of musical students in their efforts to 
obtain education abroad. He died in Boston in 
his sixty-fourth year. 

[See Alfred Dolge, Pianos and Their Makers (2 
vols., I9I1-I3), I. 315; and H. L. Mason, The Hist, 
and Development of the Am. Cabinet Organ (n.d.) ; 
H. F. Andrews, The Hamlin Family (1902); Boston 
Transcript, Apr. 8, 1885.] F.H.M. 

HAMLIN, HANNIBAL (Aug. 27, 1809-July 
4, 1891), vice-president, United States senator, 
the son of Cyrus and Anna (Livermore) Ham- 
lin, was born at Paris Hill, Me. He was a de- 
scendant in the fifth generation from James 
Hamlin who settled in Barnstable County, Mass., 
about 1639* His father, a twin brother of Han- 
nibal Hamlin, the father of Cyrus [q.v.'], had 
studied medicine at Harvard, but after taking up 
land in Maine, combined farming with the prac- 
tice of his profession and the holding of sundry 
local offices. Hannibal grew up in the whole- 
some environment of a good New England home 
and attended the village school and Hebron 
Academy in preparation for college. The latter 
project had to be abandoned, owing to family 
misfortunes, and after trying his hand at sur- 
veying, printing, and school teaching for a brief 
period, he decided to study law. He was for- 
tunate in being able to enter the office of Fessen- 
den & Deblois of Portland, the senior partner of 
which firm, Samuel Fessenden \_q.vJ], was at 
once the leading lawyer and the outstanding anti- 
slavery advocate of the state. Hamlin was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1833 and in the same year 
settled at Hampden, not far from Bangor. He 
acquired a considerable practice, but his pro- 
nounced talent for party work soon diverted his 
attention to a political career. As a Jacksonian 
Democrat, he represented Hampden in the legis- 
lature from 1836 to 1841 and again in 1847. He 
served as speaker for three terms, 1837, 1839- 
40. The legislature, during his first five years 
of service, was an especially valuable training 
school, containing many members afterwards 
distinguished in state and national affairs and 
dealing with such important matters as the finan- 
cial demoralization of 1837 and succeeding years, 
the Aroostook boundary embroglio, the aboli- 
tionist agitation, and the internal-improvement 
craze. Hamlin’s attitude was usually cautious 
and conservative. 

In 1842 he was elected to Congress and served 
without special distinction from Mar. 4, 1843, to 
Mar. 3, 1847. He had decided anti-slavery lean- 
ings but, like many of his contemporaries, re- 
garded slavery as an institution beyond the leg- 
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islative authority of the national government 
It is to his credit, however, that he opposed the 
attempts of its supporters to suppress free dis- 
cussion. The growing importance of this ques- 
tion eventually produced a serious schism in the 
Maine Democracy, and in 1848 Hamlin was 
elected to the United States Senate to serve the 
balance of the term of John Fairfield, deceased, 
by the anti-slavery wing of the party. He was 
reelected in 1851 for a full term. Although a 
popular campaign orator, he preferred, as he 
afterwards stated, to be “a working rather than 
a talking member” of the Senate. As chairman 
of the committee on commerce he was the author 
of important legislation dealing with steamboat 
licensing and inspection and ship-owners* lia- 
bility. Though a supporter of Pierce in 1852, 
he became increasingly dissatisfied with the 
Democratic policy toward slavery, and in 1856 
went over to the Republicans. His speech of 
June 12, 1856, in which he renounced his Demo- 
cratic allegiance, was widely quoted for cam- 
paign purposes and was one of his most effective 
utterances {Congressional Globe, 34 Cong., i 
Sess., pp. 1396-97). In the same year he was 
elected governor of Maine in an exciting contest 
which marked the beginning of a long period of 
Republican predominance. He served only a 
few weeks as governor, resigning from the Sen- 
ate Jan. 7, 1857, only to resign the governorship 
in the following month in order to begin a new 
term in the Senate. He became increasingly 
prominent in the anti-slavery contest, and the 
political needs of i860 made him a logical run- 
ning-mate for Lincoln. He again resigned from 
the Senate on Jan. 17, 1861. 

As vice-president during the Civil War, he 
presided over the Senate with dignity and abil- 
ity, was on cordial terms with President Lincoln, 
and performed a great variety of wartime ser- 
vices for his former constituents in Maine. He 
was a strong advocate of emancipation and be- 
came identified with the “Radicals** of Congress. 
If his nomination in i860 had been due largely 
to party exigencies, his failure to receive a re- 
nommation in 1864 may be attributed to the 
same causes. After retirement from the vice- 
presidency, he served for about a year as collec- 
tor of the port of Boston, resigning because of 
his disapproval of President Johnson*s policy. 
After two years as president of a railroad com- 
pany constructing a line from Bangor to Dover 
he was rejected to the Senate, serving from 

\ He was associated 

with the Radical group in reconstruction mat- 
ters, supported Republican principles in eco- 
nomic issues, and steadily maintained his hold 
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on the party organization of his native state. 
He was an influential opponent of the third-term 
movement for Grant in the convention of 1880. 
After retirement from the Senate he served as 
minister to Spain for a brief period (1881-82), 
an appointment of obviously complimentary 
character, without diplomatic significance. He 
spent his last years in Bangor, enjoying a wide 
reputation as a political Nestor and one of the 
last surviving intimates of President Lincoln. 

Hamlin is usually grouped with the members 
of that remarkable dynasty of Maine statesmen 
beginning with George Evans and ending with 
Eugene Hale, all of whom he knew and some of 
whose fortunes he undoubtedly influenced. As a 
party manager and leader he did not display the 
unflinching courage and determination of Wil- 
liam Pitt Fessenden or Thomas B. Reed, nor 
that mastery of a wide field of legislation pos- 
sessed by George Evans or Nelson Dingley. 
He had, however, a great fund of shrewd com- 
mon sense and a gift of stating things in clear 
and understandable phrase. When as chairman 
of the committee on foreign relations he urged 
the acceptance of the Halifax fisheries award in 
the interest of international arbitration and when, 
on the floor of the Senate, he opposed the Chi- 
nese exclusion law as a violation of treaty obli- 
gations {Congressional Record, 45 Cong., 3 
Sess., pp. 1383-87), he displayed genuine states- 
manship. It is also worth mention that if he 
quarreled with President Hayes over patronage 
and expressed his contempt for civil-service re- 
form, he at least opposed the infamous “salary 
grab” and refused to take his share of the loot. 

Personally Hamlin had many attractive quali- 
ties and retained the loyalty and affection of a 
host of supporters. Senator Henry L. Dawes, 
who knew him well, described him as “a born 
democrat,** an interesting conversationalist, and 
an inveterate smoker and card player. He also 
mentioned as characteristic of the man that he 
wore “a black swallow-tailed coat, and . . . clung 
to the old fashioned stock long after it had been 
discarded by the rest of mankind** {Century 
Magazine, July 1895). Hamlin had a stocky, 
powerful frame and great muscular strength. 
His complexion was so swarthy that in i860 the 
story was successfully circulated among credu- 
lous Southerners that he had negro blood. He 
was a skillful fly fisherman and an expert rifle 
shot. He was twice married: on Dec. 10, 1833, 
to Sarah Jane Emery, daughter of Judge Ste- 
phen A. Emery of Paris Hill, who died Apr. 17, 
1855, and on Sept. 25, 1856, to Ellen Vesta 
Emery, a half-sister of his first wife. Charles 
Hamlin [q.v.l was his son. 
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[C. E Hamlin, T/ii* Life and Times of Hannibal 
Homlm (1899), a biography by his grandson, exagger- 
ates Hamlins importance in national affairs, but is 
useful in its presentation of Maine party history and 
^c^ional documents of personal interest. See also 

The Hamlin Family (1902), and How- 
ard Carroll, Twelve Americans (1883). The biograph- 
ical literature of the period contains many references 
and the newspapers, probably because of Hamlin’s as- 
sociation with Lincoln, published an unusually large 
amount of obituary material. See especially N, Y. 
Tribune, July 5, 9. 10. 1891.] W.A.R. 

HAMLIN, WILLIAM (Oct. 15, 1772-Nov. 

22, 1869), engraver, died in his ninety-eighth 
year and was active to the end, yet his disposi- 
tion was so retiring that there are few outstand- 
ing events to record of his long life. A descen- 
dant of Giles Hamlin, who settled in Hartford, 
Conn., before 1651, he was a son of Capt Sam- 
uel and Thankful (Ely) Hamlin. He was born 
in Providence, R. I., and spent his life there, 
marrying, on Apr. 2, 1810, Eliza Bowen, daugh- 
ter of Isaac and Sarah (Whittaker) Bowen. His 
educational advantages were few and he picked 
up by himself much of his technical knowledge. 
He set up in business ‘*At the Sign of the Quad- 
rant as a maker and repairer of nautical instru- 
ments, optical and mathematical. In this work 
he became interested in engraving processes and 
began to experiment on copper. He advertised 
that he would engrave business cards but later 
grew more ambitious. According to Weiten- 
kampf (post, p. 1 1 1 ) , he worked practically with- 
out instruction and with only fair success; his 
plates show “a somewhat weak mixture of mez- 
zotint and stipple, frequently worked over with 
the roulette'' (Stauffer, post. p. 117). He made 
at least three plates of the head of Washington, 
one of them being copied from the Savage por- 
trait and another, engraved in his ninety-first 
year, from Houdon's bust. His print of 'The 
Burning of the Frigate Philadelphia in Tripoli 
Harbor, February 1804" (‘'U. S. Ship Philadel- 
phia at Tripoli,” Stauffer, p. 210) is probably 
his best-known work. His interest to the col- 
lector of American prints is chiefly historical. 

[H. F. Andrews, The Hamlin Family (1902) ; Frank 
Weitenkampf, Am. Graphic Art (1912) ; D. M, Stauf- 
fer, Am. Engravers upon Copper and Steel (1907); 
Wm. Dunlap, A Hist, of the Rise and Progress of the 
Arts of Design in the U. S. (rev. ed., 1918), vol. III.] 

K. H. A. 

HAMLINE, LEONIDAS LENT (May 10, 
1797-Mar. 23, 1865), clergyman, bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, born in Burling- 
ton, Conn., was of old New England stock, the 
son of Mark and Roxanna (Moses) Hamlin 
and a descendant of James Hamlin, born in Eng- 
land, who came to Barnstable, Mass., about 1639. 
For reasons unknown he added an e to the fam- 
ily name. (See H. F. Andrews, The Hajnlin 
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Family, 1902.) His father was a farmer and 
schoolmaster of limited means. A stanch Con- 
gregationalist, he hoped to see his son a minis- 
ter of that persuasion, and so far- as possible 
shaped his education to that end. Before he was 
eighteen Leonidas was teaching school winters 
and studying summers, and had become noted 
for his mental precocity, his speaking ability, and 
his religious activities. About 1815, because of 
a nervous breakdown, he went to South Carolina. 
After his return he became convinced that he 
had no religious fitness for the ministry, and 
turned to the law. The course of his career now 
becomes obscure for a time. He migrated to 
Ohio, and is quoted as stating that he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Lancaster in 1827 (Walter 
C. Palmer, Life and Letters of Leonidas L. Ham- 
line, D.D., 1866, p. 17). The records of Mus- 
kingum County, however, indicate that he was a 
member of the bar in Zanesville in 1825 (J. F. 
Everhart, History of Muskingum County, Ohio, 
1882). At all events, he was married in that 
town. Mar. 6, 1824, to Eliza Price, daughter of 
a wealthy Irish business man. While on a so- 
journ in New York State in 1828 he came under 
Methodist influences, and after a long and pain- 
ful struggle was converted. Returning to Ohio, 
he continued to practise law, but began to take 
an active part in camp-meetings and other reli- 
gious assemblies. Soon the conviction that he 
must devote himself to proclaiming the gospel 
took possession of him, and in November 1829 
he was licensed to preach, but with no expecta- 
tion on his part, apparently, of entering the regu- 
lar ministry. After traveling under the direc- 
tion of presiding elders for several years, how- 
ever, he was persuaded in 1832 to join the Ohio 
Conference on probation. He was ordained dea- 
con in 1834, and elder in 1836. The first years 
of his service had been spent on long circuits in 
rough country, where he had gained the repu- 
tation of being a brainy and persuasive preacher. 
From 1834 to 1836 he was stationed as junior 
pastor at Wesley Chapel, Cincinnati, and in the 
summer of the latter year was sent to Columbus. 
His first wife died Mar. 27, 1835, and in 1836 
he married Mrs. Melinda Truesdell. 

In 1836 he was appointed assistant editor of 
the W estern Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 

He gave powerful support to the establishment 
of Der christliche Apologcte, and to the exten- 
sion of German missionary work in Cincinnati. 

A delegate to the General Conference of 1840, 
he was made chairman of the Committee on 
the Memorial to Establish a Periodical for Fe- 
males. His report recommended that a period- 
ical “blending the theology of the Bible as incul- 
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cated by Methodism with the attractions of a 
chastened literature should be placed within the 
reach of our female members.’* The General 
Conference authorized the publication of such a 
periodical under his supervision, and the Ladies* 
Repository was established, of which he was the 
able and popular editor until 1844. Elected to 
the General Conference of that year, he was 
warned by three medical advisers that, owing 
to a heart affection, attendance either as a de- 
bater or silent member “might increase the affec- 
tion beyond the control of remedies.” Indiffer- 
ent through religious enthusiasm as to whether 


he lived or died, he was present at the Confer- 
ence and took a leading part in the famous de- 
bate which resulted in the passing of a resolu- 
tion advising Bishop James O. Andrew \_q.v.^ 
to desist from performing the offices of bishop, 
because of his connection with slave-holding. 
Hamline’s speech on the constitutional authority 
of the General Conference remains one of the 
memorable addresses in the ecclesiastical history 
of his church. (See J. M. Buckley, A History 
of Methodists in the United States, 1896, ch. 
XVII.) The Conference elected him bishop, 
and despite his precarious health, he managed to 
perform the arduous duties of that office for 
eight years, being forced to relinquish active 
service in 1852. His resignation raised the ques- 
tion whether a Methodist bishop is an ecclesias- 
tical officer, or a representative of a distinct 
priestly order — once a bishop, always a bishop. 
Its acceptance, after long discussion, committed 
the denomination to the former view. 

The last period of his life was spent in stead- 
ily declining health at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, his 
ast days being marked with great suffering and 
lofty endurance. Having inherited some wealth 
from his first wife, before his death he gave 
$25,000 to help establish what is now Hamline 
Un.vers.ty, St Paul, Minn,, and $25,000 to 
Mount Vernon Institute, Iowa, besides smaller 
sums to var.ous societies. He was impressive 

g^raceful speaker 
w.th a melod.ous, bass voice, and good command 

sermons are analytical, argu- 
mentative and somber, but were delivered, it is 
said with deep feeling. Two volumes of his 
writings were published. Works of Rev. Leon- 
tdas L. Hamhne, D.D. (vol. I, 1869; vol II 
1871), both edited by F. G. Hibbard, who also 


[For authorities, see references above.] h E S 

hammerstein, OSCAR (c. 1847-Aug i 

919), inventor, composer, theatrical manager] 


impresario, was born in Germany and came to 
New York a penniless run-away some time be- 
fore the close of the Civil War. His first em- 
ployment was in a Pearl Street cigar factory fill- 
ing rush orders for the army. After he had been 
at work for a while, he devised and patented a 
machine for spreading and shaping the tobacco 
leaf by air suction. From this and from several 
later inventions he is said to have made over 
$1,000,000. Meanwhile he used his first royal- 
ties to start the United States Tobacco Journal, 
which he conducted successfully until 1885, be- 
gan to speculate in Harlem real estate, and then, 
in accord with his strongest inclinations, ven- 
tured into the theatrical business. In 1868 he 
wrote three one-act comedies in German and 
got them produced in New York. Some years 
later, when he was well established as a manager, 
he made a wager with Gustave Kerker, the com- 
poser of The Belles of New York, that he could 
write an operetta, words and music, in forty- 
eight hours. He locked himself in a hotel room 
and set to work; a relay of organ-grinders, sub- 
sidized by Kerker, played in the street beneath 
his window; trays of cocktails and ham sand- 
wiches were passed through his transom, and re- 
turned empty; and at the end of the stipulated 
period Hammerstein emerged smiling with the 
manuscript of The Kohinoor. Considerably re- 
vised, it was produced a few months later and 
made money. His first venture in management 
was the Stadt Theatre, in New York, which he 
leased in 1870. In 1880 he completed the Har- 
lem Opera House, where, against the advice of 
his friends, he produced several operas in Eng- 
lish. They were failures artistically and finan- 
cially; but Hammerstein recouped his losses by 
erecting the Columbus Theatre. Among his other 
New York properties were the Olympia Music 
Hall (1895), the Victoria Music Hall (1899), 
which opened to the strains of his own “Victoria 
Festival March,” and the Republic Theatre 
(1900). He was also part-owner of Koster and 
Bial’s vaudeville house and of other theatres. 

His lifelong ambition was to give grand opera 
in the English language at popular prices. The 
most gigantic of all his attempts to realize this 
ambition was the building of the Manhattan 
Opera House, on 34th Street. Before it was fin- 
ished he decided to make it a rival of the Met- 
ropolitan and opened it Dec. 3, 1906, with a lav- 
ish production of Bellini’s I Puritani. For some 
three years the two establishments engaged in 
furious and costly competition. Hammerstein 
forced his rivals to extend their repertoire and 
to improve their standards of production, but 
single-handed could not continue to maintain 
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the struggle. In April 1910 he was compelled to 
sell his interests to the Metropolitan for $2,000,- 
000 and to agree not to produce grand opera in 
their territory until April 1920. He built the 
Philadelphia Opera House, opened Nov. 17, 
1908, but sold it two seasons later. After his 
New York defeat he went to England and opened 
his London Opera House, Nov. 13, 1911, with a 
sumptuous performance of Nougues’ panoramic 
Quo Vadis, but at the end of the season was 
forced to close for lack of patronage. Upon his 
return to New York he built the American Opera 
House (1912), but was enjoined from using it 
for opera. He renamed it the Lexington Thea- 
tre and devoted it to ordinary forms of enter- 
tainment. Probably no other theatrical manager 
of his day spent money more lavishly to realize 
his own artistic ideals. 

Hammerstein was thrice married: first, to 
Rosa Blau ; in 1879 to Malvina Jacobi of Selma, 
Ala.; and in 1914 to Mary Emma (Miller) 
Swift, who survived him. He died in New York 
City. 

[Oscar Hammerstein: The Robinson Locke Collec- 
tion of Dramatic Scrap Books, 3 vols., N. Y. Pub. Lib. ; 
IVho's Who in America, 1908-19 ; N. Y. Times, Herald, 
World, and Eve. Post, Aug. 2, 1919; Musxcal Courier, 
Aug. 7, 1919 ; Musical America, Aug. 9, 1919 I Theatre 
Mag Oct. 1919; James Huneker, Steeplejack (1921).] 

F.H.M. 

HAMMETT, HENRY PINCKNEY (Dec. 

31, 1822-May 8, 1891), cotton manufacturer, 
was born on his father’s farm in Greenville 
County, S. C., the son of Jesse Hammett, whose 
father had come to Maryland from England, 
and Nancy Davis. After a country-school edu- 
cation, he went at the age of eighteen to Augusta, 
Ga., where he was a clerk in the cotton-firm of 
Matthews & Company. Returning to Greenville 
County, he taught school for a time, and then 
was employed in a country store near Batesville. 
Soon he began to keep the books at the Bates- 
ville Cotton Mill, married Deborah Jane, the 
daughter of William Bates, founder of the fac- 
tory, and was taken into the firm with Bates and 
Thomas Cox. Bates had walked to South Caro- 
lina from Pawtucket, R. I., where he had 
been employed in Samuel Slater’s celebrated 
cotton factory; after working in several small 
Southern mills, he built his own little plant on 
Rocky Creek about 1830, equipping it with sec- 
ond-hand English machinery. Hammett took 
charge of the purchase of cotton and sale of 
goods, the latter being hauled in heavy wagons 
and bartered over a wide area for grain, salted 
meat, and rags. 

In 1863 the firm sold out to a Charleston 
company, and Hammett became tax assessor of 
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Greenville County. He was elected to the legis- 
lature in 1865 and 1867, refusing reelection in 
1869. In 1866 he became president of the run- 
down Greenville & Columbia Railroad, which 
he improved before resigning office in 1870. 
When Batesville was sold, Hammett, probably 
with the assistance of Bates, bought the Garri- 
son Shoals on the Saluda River, which was then 
entirely undeveloped except for a small dam 
which furnished power for a gristmill. On Apr. 
30, 1873, Hammett organized and became presi- 
dent of the Piedmont Manufacturing Company, 
with subscribed capital of $75 jOOO (incorporated 
1874 with $200,000 capital), to build a cotton 
factory at the Shoals, but construction had hard- 
ly begun when the panic of that year threatened 
to halt the enterprise. Subscribers refused to 
pay their instalments, and others sold out for 
what they could get. South Carolina was under- 
going the rigors of Reconstruction. Hammett 
strained every resource to keep the work in 
progress, even arranging to pay wages with or- 
ders on a friendly grocery firm in Greenville. 
After a lapse of some months, operations were 
resumed in 1875, ^^id the machinery was started 

in March 1876 with 5»ooo spindles and 112 
looms. 

The mill was successful from the outset, and 
in 1877, with more capital from the North, 7,800 
spindles and 112 looms were added. In 1878 a 
second mill was built, with 9,860 spindles and 
320 looms; the next year 3,136 spindles were 
added to give this company more spindles and 
looms than any other in the state. A third mill 
was completed in 1890 with 22,848 spindles and 
720 looms. The product was largely sheetings, 
of which half was exported to China. Hammett 
used the native poor-white labor, at first with 
superintendents from the North. He was deep- 
ly interested in his mill community, and the vil- 
lage which he built for the operatives became a 
pattern for others in the Southern Piedmont. 
Though not distinguished by personal temper- 
ance until the last years of his life, Hammett ab- 
solutely forbade liquor in his village and drove 
out the mountain wagons which came selling 
whiskey in tin cups at five cents a pint. 

Hammett probably inspired more confidence 
in the practicability of manufacturing cotton in 
the South than any other one person. William 
Gregg {q.v.l was of greater ability, but the Civil 
War cut ofif much of his influence. The Pied- 
mont Manufacturing Company refuted, with its 
excellent profits, the dire warnings of Edward 
Atkinson [q.v.^ and others against Southern 
participation in what had been a Northern in- 
dustry. Hammett selected his operatives with 
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care and made promotions from his own ranks. 
His factory claims first place in number of men 
sent out to become superintendents and foremen 
of other mills, Hammett was a man of huge 
size, smooth-shaven, and with a bald head ; he 
had a special buggy made to hold him. He wore 
a long coat and silk hat, and spoke with marked 
deliberation; but this ponderous manner was 
not a bar to extraordinarily cordial relations 
between him and his factory workers. 

[See Greenville, S. C., Daily News, May 9, 1891; 
Greenville Century Book (Greenville, S. C., 1903) ; 
B, and G. S. Mitchell, The Industrial Revolution i>i the 
South (1930); Cyc. of Eminent and Representative 
Men of the Carolinas, vol. I (1892) ; J. M. Richardson, 
Hist, of Greenville County, S. C. (1930).] 3 

HAMMETT, SAMUEL ADAMS (Feb. 4. 

1816-Dec. 24, 1865), author, was born at Jewett 
City, New London County, Conn., the only child 
of Augustus and Mary (Wright) Hammett. He 
was taken by his parents to New York City, 
where his mother died Apr. 5, 1826. After re- 
ceiving a good academic education, Hammett 
wandered to Texas as a young man and lived 
there some ten or twelve years. He served for a 
while as clerk of the district court of Montgom- 
ery Coimty, engaged in merchandising, and was 
captain of a company of volunteers. It is evi- 
dent from his writings that he enjoyed heartily 
the rough, outdoor life of the frontier and ob- 
served its inhabitants through clear, intelligent 
eyes. Returning to New York in 1848, he be- 
came a flour-merchant with a warehouse at 31 
Water St. For the Spirit of the Times, the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, the Literary World, 
the United States Magazine and Democratic Re- 
view and the American Whig Review he wrote 
articles, which he later reworked for his books : 
A Stray Yankee in Texas (1853), The Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Captain Priest (1855), and 
Piney Woods Tavern, or Sam Slick in Texas 
(1858). His first volume appeared under the 
pseudonym of Philip Paxton, the others as “by 
the author of A Stray Yankee in Texas/' Since 
Hammett had few or no literary associates, it is 
not surprising that he and his writings have 
been lost to sight, but his first book was a note- 
worthy contribution to the literature of the 
southwestern frontier and may still be read with 
enjoyment. Like other books of its genre, it is 
a narrative of personal adventure, seasoned with 
anecdote, dialect, and horseplay, but it is writ- 
ten with skill, its gusto is genuine, and it is un- 
commonly veracious. The author was particu- 
arly successful in reporting frontier and Yan- 
ee idiom. His second book, however, was a 
negligible collection of humorous tales and 
sketches ; and in his third he returned, evidently 
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with delight, to Texas. “Sam Slick,*' in the title 
of this third book, is used gcnerically; Hammett 
was not, as has been sometimes supposed, an imi- 
tator of Thomas Chandler Haliburton. During 
his last years he lived in Brooklyn, where he died 
of pneumonia on Christmas Eve, 1865. 

[Ncw-England Hist, and Gcncal. Reg., Jan. 1881, p. 
82; E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck, Cyc. Am. Lit. (rev. 
ed._. 1875); Trow’s N. Y. City Directory, 1858; T. 
Lain’s Brooklyn C\ty Directory, 1865 ; death notice in 
N. Y. Daily Tribune, Dec. 25, 1865.] G H G 

HAMMON, JUPITER (c. 1720-c. 1800), 
poet, was an African slave in the Lloyd family 
of Lloyd’s Neck, Long Island. The first definite 
reference to him is found in a letter dated May 
^ 9 . ^730. fh^t shows him as being treated for a 
rheumatic disorder. He was first owned by 
Henry Lloyd, who died in 1763 and left him in 
the part of the inheritance that fell to Joseph 
Lloyd, one of his four sons. For some time dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War Jupiter lived in 
Hartford, Conn., since Joseph Lloyd had been 
compelled to leave Long Island when the British 
and Hessians overran it; and when this owner 
died in the course of the war, he fell into the pos- 
session of John Lloyd, Jr., Joseph’s grandson. 
He was a dutiful and trusted servant, so highly 
esteemed by the members of the Lloyd family in 
his later years that they helped him to place his 
verses before the public. His first poem ante- 
dated by several years that of Phillis Wheatley 
who is commonly regarded as the first 
negro voice in American literature. This was 
An Evening Thought. Salvation by Christ, with 
Penetenfial Cries: Composed by Jupiter Ham- 
mon, a Negro Belonging to Mr. Lloyd, of 
Queen's Village, on Long Island, the 25th of 
December, 1760, printed as a broadside in New 
York, evidently in 1761. The poem consists of 
eighty-eight lines, and, like all of Hammon’s 
work, emphasizes the religious motive, the word 
“salvation” appearing no less than twenty-three 
times. The second publication, a poetical address 
to Phillis Wheatley, dated Hartford, Aug. 4, 
1778, was also in broadsheet form. Only one 
original copy, that of the Connecticut Historical 
Society, is now known to exist. This production, 
having more personal interest than the first, is 
somewhat stronger and more imaginative. Then 
followed An Essay on the Ten Virgins (1779) ; 
and A Winter Piece (Hartford, 1782), largely 
in prose but containing on the last two pages 

“A Poem for Children, with Thoughts on Death,” 
An Evening's Improvement, written toward the 
close of the war, is of special biographical inter- 
est since it contains a poetical dialogue entitled 
“The Kind Master and Dutiful Servant.” Of 
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more intrinsic importance than any of the verse 
is An Address to the Negroes of the State of 
New y ork, originally presented to the members 
of the African Society in the City of New York 
on Sept. 24, 1786, and printed in New York early 
in 1787. It was immediately reprinted in Phila- 
delphia by order of the Pennsylvania Society for 
promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and there 
was a third edition after Hammonds death. The 
strong style is the author’s, but the spelling was 
corrected by the printers. The address shows 
Hammon as feeling it his duty to bear slavery 
with patience but as strongly disapproving of the 
system and urging that young slaves be manu- 
mitted. It is worthy of note that in his will, 
dated I 79 S* John Lloyd, Jr., directed that cer- 
tain of his slaves be set free on arriving at the 
age of twenty-eight. The last definite reference 
to Hammon bears the date of Oct. 6, 1790, when 
he was sent by his master with money to pay a 
debt. Because of the difficulty in locating his 
poems, only within recent years has he begun to 
receive the attention he deserves. 

[Oscar Wegelin, Jupiter Hammon, American Negro 
Poet : Selections from his Writings, and a Bibliography 
(1915), is the most accessible source and practically 
the sole authority.] B. B. 

HAMMOND, CHARLES (Sept. 19, 1779- 

Apr. 3, 1840), lawyer, journalist, the son of 
George and Elizabeth (Wells) Hammond, was 
born near Baltimore, Md, His father was a 
farmer and a man of some culture, noted for his 
sound, practical judgment, uncompromising 
views, extensive reading, and retentive memory. 
In 1785 he moved with his family and slaves to 
the western part of Virginia and settled in 
Wellsburg, Brooke County (now part of West 
Virginia). Charles Hammond, under the direc- 
tion of his parents and that of a tutor in mathe- 
matics and Latin, laid the foundation of the fund 
of information which he later acquired through 
his own efforts. He displayed an aptitude for 
writing, especially satirical verse, and it was 
his early ambition to become a printer. He made 
a trip to Washington with this object in mind 
but finding no encouragement decided, at the 
suggestion of his father, to study law. In 1800 
he entered the law office of Philip Doddridge 
[g.z/.]. The following year he was admitted to 
practice in the state courts and in 1803, in the 
federal courts. He began practising in Wells- 
burg, where he married Sarah Tillinghast in 
1803, but he soon moved to Wheeling. In 1801 
or 1802, his penchant for journalism and his 
strong Federalism led him to contribute a series 
of articles to the Scioto Gazette (Chillicothe), 
defending Governor St. Clair. These articles 
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caused Hammond to become known throughout 
the region as a stanch Federalist. At twenty- 
four he won recognition as a lawyer when the 
argument he advanced in a case arising under 
the excise law was published in its entirety in 
the United States Gazette (Smith, post, p. 14). 

In 1810 he removed to Belmont County, Ohio, 
where he settled on a farm near St. Clairsville. 
In his adopted state he was quickly recognized as 
leader of the Federalist party. In 1813 he was 
elected to the Ohio Senate and served 1813-15. 
From 1813 through 1817 he published the Ohio 
Federalist, In 1816 he was elected to the state 
House of Representatives and served in that 

^nd 1820-21, declining renomina- 
tion in 1821. Throughout his legislative career 
he was an ardent advocate of internal improve- 
ments and of a comprehensive system of educa- 
tion for the state. During his membership in 
the lower house, he revised the Ohio laws and 
drafted a number of important statutes, espe- 
cially those regulating the course of descents, 
distribuHon of personal estates, and chancery 
proceedings. He was appointed the first reporter 
of the Ohio supreme court, holding the office 
from 1823 until his death and preparing the 
first nine volumes of the Ohio Reports. 

In 1822 he moved to Cincinnati determined to 
devote himself to the law; but, in order to eke 
out his income, he also wrote for the Cincinnati 
Gazette. In 1823 he became an editorial writer 
on this paper and from 1825 until his death 
served as editor. From 1825 to 1830 he received 
no pay. He then demanded $1,000 a year and 
received this sum for a time, after which he was 
paid one-third of the profits. The Gazette was 
ably edited and became one of the most influen- 
tial papers in the West. Through its columns 
Hammond vigorously attacked slavery and An- 
drew Jackson. For a time during the campaign 
of 1828 he edited a monthly known as Truth's 
Advocate, devoted to the interests of Henry Clay. 

Hammond was the recognized leader of the 
Ohio bar in his generation. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall commented upon “his acuteness and accu- 
racy of mind” (Randall and Ryan, post. III, 
329), and Thomas Ewing declared that “Ham- 
mond spoke at the bar as good English as Addi- 
son wrote in the Spectator” (Smith, p. 13). His 
printed legal arguments won the admiration of 
the bar for their simplicity, conciseness, and orig- 
inality of thought. His most celebrated argu- 
ment was delivered in the case of Osborn vs. 
Bank of the United States (9 Wheaton, 73 ^)* 
Although a Federalist of the national school of 
Washington, he was a vigorous opponent of the 
Bank and led the attack upon it in the Ohio legis- 
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lature. The case was argued in the United States 
Supreme Court in February 1824, by Hammond 
and John C. Wright for the plaintiff and Henry 
Clay for the Bank. Although Hammond lost, 
his review of Chief Justice Marshall’s decision 
in McCulloch vs. Maryland was considered ex- 
ceptionally able. President John Quincy Adams 
offered him a place on the United States Su- 
preme Court bench (Greve, post, I, 806), but 
Hammond declined the honor. He died in his 
sixty-first year. His first wife had died some 
years before and he had been married a second 
time, to a sister of Thomas and Moses Moore- 
head of Zanesville. 

[W. H. Smith, Charles Hammond and His Relations 
to Henry Clay and John Quincy Adams (1885) ; Jacob 
Burnet, Notes on the Early Settlement of the North- 
Western Territory (1847), p. 380; E. D. Mansfield, 
Personal Memories (1879) ; M. J. Roe. Gcneal. of Gen. 
James Wells (1893) ; W. T. Coggeshall, The Poets and 
Poetry of the West (i860) ; E. O. Randall and D. J. 
Ryan, Hist, of Ohio (1912). vol. Ill, ch. IX; C. T. 
Greve, Centennial Hist, of Cincinnati (1904), vol. I; 
W. H. Venable, “Ohio Literary Men and Women," in 
Ohio Centennial Anniversary Celebration (1903), ed. 
by E. 0 . Randall ; G. H. Payne, Hist, of J ournalism in 
the U. S. (1920) ; Bench and Bar of Ohio (1897), vol. 
II ; 9 Ohio Reports, 4.] r q McG. 

HAMMOND. EDWARD PAYSON (Sept. 
I, 1831-Aug. 14, 1910), evangelist, was born at 
Ellington, Conn. His father, Elijah Hammond, 
a descendant of Thomas Hammond who settled 
in Hingham, Mass., in 1635, was a teacher. His 
mother, Esther Griswold, was a woman of deep 
Christian convictions whose devotion profound- 
ly influenced Hammond’s entire life. He studied 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and grad- 
uated at Williams College in 1858. After two 
years at Union Seminary, New York, he com- 
pleted his theological course in 1861 at Free 
Church College, Edinburgh. During his period 
of study there he held religious meetings in neg- 
lected places, with results so unusual as to arouse 
the attention and win the commendation of lead- 
ing pastors in Edinburgh and other cities. As 
a consequence he was invited to conduct meet- 
ings in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and elsewhere in 
Scotland ; later, in London and Liverpool. Peo- 
ple came in crowds and intense interest was 
manifested. He introduced song services, which 
were then a novelty, using informal words and 
music; he gave attractiveness to evangelical 
themes by abundant illustrations from nature 
and everyday life; and made meetings for chil- 
dren a prominent feature of his work. In after 
years Rev. F. B. Meyer, widely known London 
c ergyman, wrote of the deep impression made 
^on him, when a young clerk in London, by 
Hammond’s meetings. Gen. William Booth, 
founder of the Salvation Army, attributed to 


the young evangelist important influence upon 
his own career. 

Returning to America in 1861, Hammond con- 
ducted services in Massachusetts and Maine. On 
Jan, 2, 1862, he was ordained as an evangelist 
by the Presbytery of New York. He then held 
meetings in Brooklyn, Utica, Chicago (where D. 
L. Moody assisted him), Detroit, Philadelphia, 
and elsewhere. He was married. May 24, 1866, 
in Towanda, Pa., to Eliza Plemer Overton, and 
with his wife traveled in Europe, Egypt, and 
Palestine. Early in 1867 he held services for 
six weeks in London and through that year la- 
bored in Great Britain. He returned to the 
United States in 1868 and carried on work in 
various sections from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
notably in a great revival at St, Louis in 1874. 
He made a missionary journey to Alaska in 
1875. In 1881 he addressed great audiences in 
Canadian cities. At a later date he revisited 
Great Britain and conducted evangelistic ser- 
vices there and in Scandinavia. The Queen of 
Sweden invited him to her summer residence 
near Stockholm and expressed satisfaction at 
the results of his meetings. He continued active 
into the opening years of the twentieth century 
and after a considerable period of declining 
health died at his home in Hartford, Conn. 
Among his publications are The Conversion of 
Children (1878) and over a hundred small books 
and tracts. His children’s hymns were trans- 
lated into several languages of Europe and Asia. 

[Some details of Hammond’s life and many incidents 
of his work are give in P. C. Headley, The Reaper and 
the Harvest (1884). See also F. S. Hammond, Hist, 
and Ceneals. of the Hammond Families in America, 
vol. II (1904); Alfred Nevin, Encyc. of the Preshy. 
Ch. in the U. S. of America (1884); Who's Who in 
America, 1910-11; the Presbyterian, Aug. 24, 1910; 
Hartford Courant and Hartford Times, Aug. 15, 1910.] 

E.D.E. 

HAMMOND, EDWIN (May 20, 1801— Dec. 
31, 1870), sheep-breeder, was descended from 
Benjamin Hammond who came with his mother 
to Boston in 1634, through a grandson, Elnathan, 
who moved to Newport, R. L, and was married 
there in 1728. Edwin’s parents were another 
Elnathan Hammond and Deborah (Carr) Ham- 
mond, of Middlebury, Addison County, Vt., 
which was his birthplace. At an early age, Ed- 
win and his brother William started farming 
together, devoting themselves chiefly to the 
raising of horses, sheep, and cattle. Sheep 
raising was then one of the most profitable 
branches of husbandry in northern New Eng- 
land, and one for which the rich pastures of 
Addison County were well adapted. The Ham- 
mond brothers at one time were keeping a 
flock of a thousand sheep, chiefly of the Saxony 
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breed, but finding that changing conditions were 
making this breed less profitable, they turned 
their attention to the Merinos. This breed be- 
came permanently established in the United 
States in 1802 when David Humphreys 
United States minister to Spain, succeeded in 
importing seventy ewes and twenty-one rams, 
but they had been crossed with the Saxony sheep 
to such an extent that the Merinos as a pure- 
blooded stock were rapidly becoming extinct. 
The Hammond brothers visited the leading 
sheep-raising centers of New England in quest 
of the purest strain of Merinos obtainable. In 
January 1844, in company with R. P. Hall of 
Cornwall, they inspected the flock of Stephen 
Atwood at Woodbury, Conn., and after satisfy- 
ing themselves that these sheep were full-blood- 
ed Merinos and obtaining documentary proof of 
descent from the original Humphrey importa- 
tion, they purchased over a hundred ewes and 
rams. Using the Atwood sheep as a basis, they 
began through careful breeding and selection to 
build up a flock of pure-bred Merinos. Edwin 
devoted himself to the breeding side of the busi- 
ness and William attended to the management 
and practical care of the sheep, but after the 
death of the latter in 1858 Edwin carried on the 
work alone. He possessed keen judgment and 
an instinct which guided him in the determina- 
tion of the qualities to be developed. Year after 
year the Merino breed improved under his man- 
agement, blemishes and defects were eradicated, 
desirable traits strengthened, and the dominant 
characteristics intensified. Other sheep raisers 
of the county specialized in the Merinos and 
share the credit for the improvement of the 
breed, but Hammond was generally recognized 
as foremost in the field. For several decades 
following the Civil War Addison County was the 
chief Merino-breeding center of the country and 
its stock commanded fancy prices, five or six 
thousand dollars being paid for choice rams. 
In 1881 seventy-one carloads, containing 6,777 
sheep, were shipped from Middlebury to vari- 
ous parts of the country as breeding stock. 

Edwin Hammond was active also in other 
phases of agriculture. He was one of the foun- 
ders of the Vermont State Agricultural Society 
(1851) and served as its president for several 
years. He gave aid and advice in the formation 
of the New England Agricultural Society and 
the National Woolgrowers Association and was 
a member of the executive committee of the lat- 
ter. He was associated with the National Man- 
ufacturers' Association in framing the schedule 
on wool and woolens in connection with the tariff 
of 1867. He represented the town of Middle- 
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bury in the state legislature in 1858 and 1859 and 
was a delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1864. He was a member of the board 
of trustees of Middlebury College and contrib- 
uted generously to its funds. On Dec. 29, 1828, 
he was married to Alpha Oilmsted, of Middle- 
bury, by whom he had three children. 

[Reg. of the Vt. Atwood Merino Sheep Club, I (n.d., 
c. 1887), 808—13; Reg. of the Vermont Merino Sheep 
Breeders' Asso., II (1883). 38-42 I H. P. Smith, Hist, 
of Addison County, Vt. (1886), ch. xiv ; Samuel Swift, 
Hist, of the Town of Middlebury (1859), ch. ix ; files 
of the New England Farmer', Roland Hammond, A 
Hist, and Gcncal. of the Descendants of Wm. Ham- 
mond (1894) : H. K. Olmsted, Geneal. of the Olmsted 
Family (1912); certain information regarding family 
history from a grandson of Edwin Hammond.] 

A.M.K. 

HAMMOND. GEORGE HENRY (May 5, 

1838-Dec. 29, 1886), packer, pioneer in the use 
of refrigerator cars, was born in Fitchburg, 
Mass., the third of the twelve children of John 
and Sarah (Huston) Hammond, and the eighth 
in descent from William Hammond, whose wid- 
ow Elizabeth, a sister of Admiral Sir William 
Penn, emigrated from London to New England 
with her children in 1634. His father was a car- 
penter and joiner. As a boy Hammond did 
chores for a maker of leather pocket-books in 
Ashburnham, Mass., and took over the business, 
which employed a dozen girls, before he was 
twelve years old. His goods going out of fash- 
ion, he hired himself to a butcher and later 
worked in a mattress and palm-leaf hat shop. He 
soon bought the concern from his employer but 
sold it six months later in order to try his fortune 
in the West. Arriving in Detroit in 1854, he 
worked for two years and a half in a mattress 
and furniture factory and then started to make 
chairs on his own account. Several months later 
his plant burned, leaving him with thirteen dol- 
lars in cash and a fifty-dollar note. With this 
much capital he opened a meat market, attended 
a commercial school after hours, added a slaugh- 
ter house to his retail business, and was soon 
thriving. In 1857 he married Ellen Barry of De- 
troit, by whom he had eleven children. Ham- 
mond was the first packer to see the possibilities 
of refrigerator cars, and his successful use of 
them, some years before they became general, 
brought him wealth and made him one of the 
most powerful influences in the centralizing of 
the meat industry. The car with which he began 
his experiments was built by William Davis, a 
fish dealer, who had been shipping fish in good 
condition from Lake Superior to Detroit in his 
patent ice-box. Just when Hammond dispatched 
his first carload of dressed beef to the Boston 
market is not known ; the earliest dates given are 
October 1868 and May 1869. By 1870, however, 
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the practice had proved remunerative and more 
cars were building; in 1885 Hammond had 800 
in operation. The companies of which he was 
the head and directing genius established large 
slaughter houses at Omaha and at Hammond, 
Ind., which was founded and named for him by 
his business associate, Marcus M. Towle. As 
his fortune grew Hammond became heavily in- 
terested in Detroit real estate, banking, and in- 
surance. He was a home-loving man and, hav- 
ing worked strenuously from his early years, had 
few recreations and no interest in religion, poli- 
tics, literature, or society. He did take pleasure 
in travel, visiting Florida, California, and Eu- 
rope; and in Detroit he was somewhat famous 
for his knack in telling tall stories. In manner 
he was quiet and placid, with little to indicate 
his shrewdness and enterprise. He died in De- 
troit in his forty-ninth year, of a heart ailment, 
after an illness of two weeks. 

[Detroit Free Press and Evening News, Dec. 30, 
1886; Silas Farmer, Hist, of Detroit and IVaytie Coun- 
ty and Early Mich., vol. II (3rd ed., 1890), with por- 
trait ; Roland Hammond, A Hist, and Gcneal. of the 
Descendants of Wm. Hammond (1894); A Standard 
Hist, of Lake County, Ind., and the Calumet Region, 
vol. I (1915), ed. by W. F. Howat.] R. A. C 

HAMMOND, JABEZ DELANO (Aug. 2, 

1778-Aug. 18, 1855), historian and politician, 
was born in New Bedford, Mass., a descendant 
of Benjamin Hammond who came to Boston in 
1634, and a son of Jabez and Priscilla (Delano) 
Hammond. Soon after his birth his parents re- 
moved to Woodstock, Vt. Educated in the com- 
mon schools, he entered professional life as a 
school-teacher at the age of fifteen. After teach- 
ing several years and serving a short apprentice- 
ship in a medical office, he qualified as a physician 
and began practice in Reading, Vt., in 1799. 
Since he found medicine uncongenial, however, 
he studied law, and after being admitted to the 
bar of New York, opened a law office in Cherry 
Valley, N. Y., in 1805. “Popular with the mass- 
es, wrote one who was his student and later his 
partner, he . . . built up within a short time a 
reputable and profitable legal practice, and took 
a prominent stand as a politician ... a man of 
sound practical good sense ; not a fluent speaker 
or an eloquent debater” ( Beardsley, post, p. 1 14) . 
He began his public career with election in 1815 
to the Fourteenth Congress. On concluding his 
congressional term he was elected to the state 
Senate for four years beginning in 1818. Previ- 
ously uninstructed in the intricacies of Albany 
politics, he found himself in an atmosphere of 
plot and counterplot and soon, against his de- 
sire. a member of the widely responsible council 
of appointment. A sincere though discriminat- 
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ing admirer of Gov. DeWitt Clinton, he realized 
tliat he was selected by the governor's foes to 
help conceal the Anti-Clintonian character of the 
council. Here he observed the ideals and tech- 
nique of party controversy which he was to set 
forth so clearly in his historical narrative {His- 
tory of Political Parties, I, 447 ff.). This term 
completed his legislative career. He tried law 
practice for a few years in Albany, but returned 
to Cherry Valley where he spent the remainder 
of his life. During 1825 and 1826 he was a com- 
missioner to settle the claims of New York 
against the federal government. Beginning in 
1838, he served nine years as judge of Otsego 
County, acquiring a reputation not only for fair- 
ness and learning but for a benign and helpful 
attitude toward younger counsel (Roland Ham- 
mond, post, p. 175). While traveling through 
Europe in 1831 he took note of various systems 
of education. He was intensely interested in the 
schools of his state, made them the subject of 
addresses at Cherry Valley (1832) and Coopers- 
town (1838), served a term as county superin- 
tendent of schools, and in 1845 was appointed 
Regent of the University of the State of New 
York. 

It is as the author of The History of Political 
Parties in the State of New-York that he has 
permanent fame. The two volumes published at 
Auburn in 1842 brought the narrative from 1789 
through 1840. A few years later when he was 
considering the possibility of a third volume the 
death of Gov. Silas Wright [q.z'.], whose biog- 
raphy he had desired to write, led him to combine 
the two projects. The result was a volume ( Syra- 
cuse, 1848) cited both as Volume III of his his- 
tory and as a Life of Wright, the latter occupy- 
ing the first and last sections and being merged 
in the general history for the rest of the book. 
The entire work was enthusiastically received 
and passed through four editions and an extra 
printing. Covering more than a half century of 
New York politics familiar to the author, and 
distinguished for impartiality and candor, it has 
high value as an original source. It is far more 
than a work of reminiscence, however, for the 
author used all the material that energy and in- 
genuity could discover. He was too independent 
in mind to make a successful party man ; though 
a Democrat, in 1828 he voted for Adams because 
he respected him and in 1844 withheld his vote 
from Polk because of his own detestation of 
slavery and his opposition to the annexation of 
Texas (see his Letter to the Hon. John C. Cal- 
houn on the Annexation of Texas, 1844, p. 4). 

He married, probably in 1810, Miranda Stod- 
dard of Woodstock, Vt., who died in 1832, and 
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in 1834 (or 1835) Laura Williams, also of Wood- 
stock, who died in 1853. Two of his children by 
his first wife died young, but a son. Wells Stod- 
dard Hammond, born in 1814, achieved respec- 
table standing as a lawyer during his thirty-five 
years of life. A contemporary reports Mrs. Laura 
Hammond as being exceptionally solicitous as 
to her husband’s health and comfort, accompany- 
ing him during court term so as to take care of 
special foods, but in his portrait (Roland Ham- 
mond, post, p. 176), with its broad forehead, 
deep-set eyes, and kindly mouth, there is no sug- 
gestion of a self-centered or exacting man. He 
was buried in the Cherry Valley cemetery. 

[Hammond’s character and opinions are revealed in 
his works cited above and in his On the Evidence, In- 
dependent of Written Revelation, of the Immortality of 
the Soul (1851). See also Roland Hammond, A Hist, 
and Geneal. of the Descetvdants of W m. Hammond 
(1894); Levi Beardsley, Reminiscences (1852), 114*“ 
17 ; John Sawyer, Hist, of Cherry Valley (1898) ; Biog. 
Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; A. A. Werner, Civil List . . . 
of N. Y. (1886) ; N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 23, 1855 ] 

D.R. F. 

HAMMOND, JAMES BARTLETT (Apr. 

23, 1839-Jan. 27, 1913), inventor, manufacturer, 
was descended from Benjamin Hammond who 
came to Boston from London in 1634 with his 
widowed mother Elizabeth, sister of Admiral 
Sir William Penn, and from Richard Swan who 
joined the First Church at Rowley, Mass., in 
1639. Born in Boston, Mass., the son of Thomas 
and Harriet W. (Trow) Hammond, James at- 
tended the public schools and by his unusual 
scholarship won the Franklin medal at the Ma- 
ther School when he was twelve years old. Dur- 
ing the following period, from 1851 to 1857, he 
entered successively the Boston High School and 
Latin School, and then Phillips Academy at An- 
dover, Mass., where he prepared for college. He 
entered the University of Vermont in 1857 and 
was graduated in i86i. Here his scholarship 
won him Phi Beta Kappa honors. While in col- 
lege he became interested in the art of shorthand 
writing and was soon an expert stenographer. 
In his senior year he made full reports of a series 
of lectures given in Boston by George P. Marsh 
on “The Origin and Growth of the English 
Language and Its Literature,’’ which were print- 
ed in the New York World. Journalism presum- 
ably appealed to Hammond, since upon his grad- 
uation he began to report Henry Ward Beecher’s 
sermons for the Boston Daily Traveller. Less 
than a year later, in 1861, he entered Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, but early in 
1862 joined the New York Tribune and served 
as correspondent for that newspaper with the 
Army of the Potomac. As an avocation he con- 
tinued to study philosophy and theology, and in 
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1863 reentered Union Theological Seminary, 
from which he was graduated in 1865. He then 
found employment in religious editorial work in 
New York and assisted in the translation from 
the German of J. P. Lange’s commentary on St. 
Luke. Upon the completion of this work he went 
to Germany to pursue his theological studies, 
chiefly at the University of Halle. Two years 
later, however, his health was completely under- 
mined and he returned to the United States a 
physical and mental wreck. To regain his strength 
he busied himself with improving some property 
in Hyde Park, Mass., and then about 1871, at 
the request of former associates, began the in- 
dependent translation of the Book of Psalms. 
This he did not complete on account of ill health, 
but instead turned to a business career. Writing 
manuscripts in longhand had always been irk- 
some to Hammond, especially so since he was a 
master of shorthand, and from his college days 
he had from time to time considered the matter 
of designing some mechanical device to serve as 
a substitute for the pen. Once resolved to take 
up a business career, he focused his attention on 
the designing of a typewriter. For four years 
no material results attended his efforts. His 
basic idea was that of employing a typewheel 
carrying a full font of type instead of using, as 
in most present-day typewriters, a series of bars 
each carrying a single letter. When he started 
his work he knew of no other efforts being made 
in the field, but even when later he saw the 
typewriter invented by C. L. Sholes [q.v.'] per- 
fected by the Remington Company, he perse- 
vered with his own idea. In 1876, at the invita- 
tion of the Remington organization, Hammond 
went to Ilion, N. Y., and worked for a year there, 
assisted by the skilled mechanics of that organi- 
zation, in an effort to perfect his machine. The 
mechanical problems remained unsolved, how- 
ever, and he returned again to New York. For 
two years more he worked alone and in 1879 so 
far succeeded that he applied for a patent, which 
was granted Feb. 3, 1880 (No. 224,183). Four 
years more elapsed, however, before he succeed- 
ed in eliminating all of the mechanical difficulties 
and then, in 1884, the Hammond typewriter made 
its first official public appearance at the New Or- 
leans Centennial Exposition, where it won the 
gold medal in competition with other typewriters. 
Subsequently Hammond received the Elliott 
Cresson gold medal bestowed by the Franklin 
Institute. With success practically assured, he 
organized a manufacturing company in New 
York City, of which he was president, and in the 
course of the succeeding twenty-five years he 
accumulated a large fortune. In the later years 
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of his life he was extremely eccentric, and on 
two separate occasions a brother and a member 
of the Hammond Company tried unsuccessfully 
to have him legally declared insane. He died 
suddenly at St. Augustine, Fla., while on a yacht- 
ing cruise, leaving his estate to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. He never mar- 
ried. 

[G. C. Mares, The Hist, of the Typewriter (1909) ; 
C. V. Oden, Evolution of the Typewriter (1917) ; Who’s 
Who in America, 1906-07; Gen. Cat. Union Theol. 
Sem. (1919); Roland Hammond, A Hist, and Gcneal. 
of the Descendants of Wm. Hammond of London, Eng- 
land (1894) ; N. y. Times, Jan. 28, 1913 ; N. Y. Finan- 
cier, Dec. 12, 1898; U. S. National Museum records.] 

C. W. M— n. 

HAMMOND, JAMES HENRY (Nov. 15, 

1807-N0V. 13, 1864), governor of South Caro- 
lina, United States senator, was born at *‘Stoney 
Battery,” Newberry District, S. C. His father, 
Elisha Hammond, a native of Massachusetts and 
a descendant of Benjamin Hammond who came 
to Boston with his mother in 1634 and later 
settled in Sandwich and Rochester, Mass., was 
a teacher, farmer, and merchant. His mother 
was Catherine Fox Spann of Edgefield District. 
Prepared by his father, he entered the junior 
class at South Carolina College and after two 
rather boisterous years was graduated in 1825. 
He wandered and taught for more than a year 
and then read law in Columbia and later in Au- 
gusta, Ga,, where he also began newspaper writ- 
ing. Admitted to the bar in 1828, he built up by 
his own exertions a lucrative practice at Colum- 
bia. Entering politics early as an opponent of 
protection and of submission to it, he established 
a newspaper, the Southern Times (first issue, 
Jan. 29, 1830), in support of nullification and, 
through his fiery advocacy of a convention, won 
the attention of the leaders of the state-rights 
party. On June 23, 1831, he married Catherine 
E. FitzSimons of Charleston, the daughter of 
Christopher FitzSimons, a wealthy merchant, 
and, abandoning his practice and his editorial 
work, moved to ‘^Silver Bluff” on the Savannah 
River and began to operate a cotton plantation. 
He loved the soil, and for a time allowed agri- 
culture to occupy his thoughts almost to the ex- 
clusion of politics. 

He made a few speeches in 1832 and was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the nullification con- 
vention. When the state began military prepa- 
rations, however, he threw himself with energy 
^d success into the task of securing volunteers. 
He was elected colonel of the regiment from the 
Barnwell District, and was ready to turn over 
to the use of the state a large part of his crop of 
cotton and the services of all his negroes. He 
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was opposed to allowing the intervention of the 
other states and to compromise, foreseeing in 
the suspension of the nullification ordinance to 
meet a lowered tariff the death of the doctrine 
of nullification. After the compromise he still 
urged military preparation. When the courts de- 
cided adversely to the test oath, he was a leader 
in advocating a constitutional amendment to au- 
thorize it. Without pretense of affection for the 
Union, he sought persistently for more than 
twenty years to secure the withdrawal from it of 
the Southern states. He was opposed to any con- 
sideration of secession by one state, desiring 
united action of at least five, and he may be re- 
garded as one of the leading proponents of South- 
ern nationalism. In 1834 he was elected to Con- 
gress. By now he was an advocate of the death 
penalty for abolitionists. Slavery he thought 
'‘the cornerstone of our Republican edifice.” 
Emancipation he regarded as both impossible 
and undesirable and to be resisted by the South- 
ern people even at the cost of their lives. In 
Congress he delivered his first speech on the sub- 
ject of anti-slavery petitions and made it clear 
that secession held no terrors for him. To him 
it now seemed inevitable. 

In 1836 his health failed rapidly and, resign- 
ing, he spent more than a year in European 
travel. Upon his return he was more than ever 
absorbed in farming and for a time resisted all 
pressure to return to public life. By 1839, how- 
ever, he desired to be governor and was an un- 
successful candidate in 1840. He was still in- 
terested in the militia and was made general in 
1841. He was elected to the governorship in 
1842 and served two terms, during which he se- 
cured the transformation of the arsenal at Co- 
lumbia and the Citadel at Charleston into mili- 
tary academies. He advocated public education, 
brought about a state agricultural survey, and 
directed an attack on the Bank of the State of 
South Carolina which resulted in the imposition 
of requirements beneficial to the state. This he 
regarded as his greatest achievement. There was 
much excitement in South Carolina over the 
tariff of 1842, and Hammond reached the con- 
clusion that the time for secession had come and 
considered inquiring of the other Southern states 
whether they would unite in support of resistance 
by South Carolina. His message invited the leg- 
islature to take any action it saw fit to protect 
the state. Meanwhile he was taking steps to se- 
cure a plan of the defenses of Fort Moultrie. 

At the close of his term he returned to “Silver 
Bluff” and remained aloof from politics without 
losing any of his keen interest in public affairs. 
He was anxious to avoid war with Mexico, but 
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if it came wished to see it conducted on a grand 
scale, crushing English power in Canada and 
“grasping the whole continent from Panama to 
the North Pole.’* He was prevented from elec- 
tion to the United States Senate in 1846 by the 
threat of disclosure of a grave indiscretion in his 
past life. In 1850 his hope of succeeding Cal- 
houn in the Senate was destroyed by the gover- 
nor's appointment in succession of three other 
men, and when the legislature met he lost the 
election to R. B. Rhett and was greatly embit- 
tered by the defeat. He vigorously advocated 
the Southern Convention which met at Nashville 
in 1850 and attended as a delegate. He was “on 
all the committees and worked hard," but had no 
high opinion of the convention and declared that 
its results did not amount to much. In the crisis 
of 1850-52 in South Carolina he proposed “sim- 
ply to cut every tie" between South Carolina and 
the federal government “which can be cut with- 
out affording a pretext for collision, & to re- 
main thus with one foot out of the Union until a 
sufficient number of States take the same ground" 
(Merritt, post, p. 105). He refused to have 
anything to do with the convention of 1852. 

In 1855 Hammond moved to “Redcliffe" on 
Beach Island in the Savannah River, where he 
built a beautiful house which was his home for 
the remainder of his life. He owned thousands 
of acres of land and more than three hundred 
negroes. He was a successful farmer, at once 
scientific and highly practical, and his planta- 
tions were superbly managed. He was one of 
the founders of the South Carolina Agricultural 
Society. 

Elected to the Senate in 1857, he served until 
he resigned upon Lincoln’s election in i860. He 
was contemptuous of the Senate, a “vulgar set of 
sharp-shooters — county court lawyers & news- 
paper politicians" (Merritt, p. 116), but while a 
member of that body he began to doubt the wis- 
dom of secession, believing that a majority of 
people in the South, if assured of their rights, 
would prefer to remain in the Union, and form- 
ing the opinion that the South could control the 
Union. He was outraged by Southern disre- 
gard of Northern sentiment, which, he saw, 
clearly furnished the abolitionists with much of 
their campaign material. The chief event of his 
senatorial career was his speech of Mar. 4, 1858, 
in reply to Seward’s boast that henceforth the 
North would rule the South as a conquered prov- 
ince. In this speech he advanced the theory that 
the slaves in the South, the wage-earners in the 
North, constituted "the very mudsills of society," 
and declared, “You dare not make war on cotton 
— No power on earth dares make war upon it. 
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Cotton is king" {Congressional Globe, 35 Cong., 
I Sess., p. 961). He did not attend the Charles- 
ton convention but hoped for the nomination of 
R. M. T. Hunter for the presidency. In the cam- 
paign he supported Breckinridge. He took no 
further part in politics, but gave his whole in- 
terest to economic questions. In June 1861 he 
went to Richmond to urge that cotton be held as 
a basis of credit. He abandoned free trade and 
became an advocate of protection. He was bit- 
terly critical of Jefferson Davis and of the Con- 
federate Congress, but he supported the Confed- 
eracy with all his power and when the end was 
in sight he collapsed. 

Hammond published a large number of speech- 
es and addresses, the more important of which 
are included in Selections front the Letters and 
Speeches of the Hon, James H. Hammond of 
South Carolina (1866), published two years af- 
ter his death. 

[Hammond Papers in Lib, of Cong.; Elizabeth Mer- 
ritt, *‘James Henry Hammond, 1807-1864/’ in Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist, and Pol. Sci., vol. XLI 
(*923)^ B. F. Perry, Reminiscences of Public Men 
(1883) ; Roland Hammond, A Hist, and Gcneal. of the 
Descendants of William Hammond (1894); Boston 
Daily Traveller, Apr. 9, 1858; Charleston Mercury, 

Nov. 28, 1864.] J.G.deR.H. 

HAMMOND, NATHANIEL JOB (Dec. 26, 

1833-Apr. 20, 1899), lawyer, was born in Elbert 
County, northeast Georgia, the son of Amos W. 
Hammond. During his boyhood the family re- 
moved to Monroe County in middle Georgia, 
whence, after preparatory schooling, Nathaniel 
was sent to the University of Georgia. He was 
graduated with honors in 1852, read law, was 
admitted to the bar, and began to practise at At- 
lanta in partnership with his father. Through- 
out the Civil War he served as solicitor general 
of the Atlanta circuit, and in 1865 he was a mem- 
ber of the convention in which was drafted the 
constitution embodying the changes made neces- 
sary by the war. In the same year he became 
reporter of the supreme court of Georgia, serv- 
ing until 1872 when he resigned to accept the 
attorney-generalship of the state under Gov, J. 

M. Smith. He was a member of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1877. In 1879 he entered 
Congress as a Democrat and served for four 
terms, 1879-87. 

Regarded as one of the leaders of the Georgia 
bar, Hammond was counsel in many impor- 
tant cases. In 1896, in association with ex-Sena- 
tor Edmunds, of Vermont, he represented the 
government in the Long and Short Haul Case 
before the United States Supreme Court (Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway 
Company vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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162 U. S.f 184). On the death of Justice William 
B. Woods, of the Supreme Court, the bar of 
Georgia recommended Hammond to succeed him. 
Higher education was one of his prime interests. 
For many years he was a member of the board of 
education of Atlanta and for twenty-five years a 
member of the board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, being chairman much of the 
time, and championing the cause of the university 
before the people at a period when the institu- 
tion was unpopular. He was also president of 
the board of trustees of the Atlanta College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

A contemporary has described him as cold and 
reserved and with few of the traits that make 
for popularity. His intellect was of a high or- 
der. As a lawyer he was a student and scholar. 
He was a stanch believer in religion. Presiding 
Justice Lumpkin, of the supreme court of Geor- 
gia, in response to a memorial presented on the 
occasion of Hammond’s death, stressed his great 
practical usefulness. In his every relation of 
life that trait seems to have been outstanding. 
In 1858 he was married to Laura Lewis, daugh- 
ter of Custis Lewis of Griffin, Ga. His son was 
for seventeen years his law partner and survived 
him. 

[Bernard Suttler in W. J. Northen, Men of Mark in 
Ga., \’ol III (1911) ; L. L. Knight, A Standard Hist, of 
Ga. and Georgians (1917), IV, 1865; Report of .. . 
the Ga. Bar Asso., 1899 and 1902; Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, Apr. 20, 21, 1899.] R. P. B s. 

HAMMOND, SAMUEL (Sept. 21, 1757- 
Sept. II, 1842), Revolutionary soldier, territorial 
governor of Missouri, banker, was born in Farn- 
ham’s Parish, Richmond County, Va., the son of 
Charles and Elizabeth Hammond (Steele) Ham- 
mond. His parents were second cousins. He 
was still a youth when the struggle for American 
independence began, and immediately threw him- 
self into the fray. Having had some military 
experience in Dunmore’s War and Col. Andrew 
Williamson’s expedition against the Cherokees, 
he raised a company of minute-men and com- 
manded it at the battle of Long Bridge, near 
Norfolk, in December 1776. In 1779 he joined 
General Lincoln’s army with the rank of captain 
and throughout the war served in the Southern 
colonies. He took part in the unsuccessful siege 
of Savannah ( 1779) : and was present at the fall 
of Charleston. After that event he gathered 
round him a small band of patriots, headed for 
North Carolina, and there was joined by a de- 
tachment from Pickens’ regiment. He partici- 
pated in the important engagements in that area, 
Musgrove’s Mills, King’s Mountain, Blackstock, 
Cowpens ; took part in the successful siege of 
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Augusta; and was with Gen. Nathanael Greene 
in the battle of Eutaw Springs. At the end of the 
war he had been promoted to lieutenant-colonel 
in the South Carolina forces. 

When peace was restored Hammond settled at 
Savannah, Ga., and engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits which carried him to South America and 
France. In this way he acquired a knowledge of 
Spanish and French which was of much use to 
him later. He served several years in the legis- 
lature as the representative of Chatham County 
and was also appointed to the office of surveyor 
general. The year 1793 found him again in uni- 
form commanding a battalion of Chatham County 
militia against the Creek Indians. In 1802 he 
was elected to the Eighth Congress. When Loui- 
siana was purchased from France, and the ter- 
ritory divided, Jefferson appointed Hammond 
colonel commandant (military and civil com- 
mander) of the northern part, the District of 
Louisiana. He served in this capacity for two 
years, 1804-06, and in 1811 was appointed judge 
of the court of common pleas. After the terri- 
torial government of Missouri was set up, he 
was appointed to the territorial council, and at 
its first meeting, July 5, 1813, was elected presi- 
dent. In 1820 he was a member of the Missouri 
constitutional convention. For twenty years he 
made his home in the little French village of St. 
Louis on the extreme western frontier, and “the 
Hammond Mansion” became the center of the 
social and political life of the section. In 1824, 
acquiescing in his wife’s desire, Hammond re- 
turned to the South, He had owned a place 
known as “Varello Farm” on the South Carolina 
side of the Savannah River, near Augusta, Ga. 
This place had been neglected and had been sold 
for taxes, but at the time of Hammond’s return 
was in the possession of an old friend of his who 
relinquished it without protest. Though now 
nearly seventy years of age, Hammond continued 
in the public service. He was elected surveyor 
general of South Carolina in 1827 and secre- 
tary of state in 1831. 

Apart from his official duties, Hammond or- 
ganized and was the first president of the first 
bank in St. Louis. He acquired a considerable 
amount of property in that town which he ap- 
parently managed none too well. On the failure 
of certain local banks he became involved in a 
large debt to the United States government in 
connection with notes of the bank which had 
been accepted by the government in payment of 
public dues. He was arrested and prosecuted af- 
ter his return to South Carolina, but was re- 
leased on bail, sold his property in St. Louis, 
and liquidated the debt. Hammond was married 
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in 1783 to Rebecca (Elbert) Rae, sister of Sam- 
uel Elbert [q.v,] and widow of Col. John Rae; 
she died in 1798, and on May 25, 1802, he mar- 
1 ied Eliza Amelia O'Keefe. There were children 
by both marriages. His second wife was said to 
be a woman of unusual charm. Hammond him- 
self was described as polished in manner, a bril- 
liant conversationalist and of exceptionally at- 
tractive personality. 

_ [Memoir of Hammond by his son, A. S. Hammond, 
in Jos. Johnson, Traditions and Reminiscences Chiefly 
of the Am. Revolution in the South (1851), which also 
contains many of Hammond's notes on the battles and 
^peditions in which he participated ; Geo. White, Hist. 
Colls, of Ga. (1855); Stella M. Drumm, memoir of 
Hammond, in Mo. Hist. Soc. Colls., vol. IV, no. 4 
O923) ; Am. State Papers, Misc., vol. I (1834) ; F. L. 
Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days 
from 1804 to 1821 (1888) ; obituary in the Constitu^ 
tionalist (Augusta, Ga.), reprinted in the Charleston 
Courier, Sept. 27, 1842, and in the Southern Recorder 
(Milledgeville, Ga.), Oct. 4, 1842.] R. P. B s. 

HAMMOND, WILLIAM ALEXANDER 

(Aug. 28, 1828-Jan. 5, 1900), neurologist and 
surgeon-general of the United States Army, was 
born in Annapolis, Md. He was the son of Dr, 
John W. and Sarah (Pinkney) Hammond, mem- 
bers of two old Maryland families of Anne Arun- 
del County. He received his academic education 
at Harrisburg, Pa., and his medical degree from 
the University of the City of New York in 1848. 
After a year spent in the Pennsylvania Hospital 
in Philadelphia, he settled in Saco, Me., for the 
practice of his profession. He was there but a 
few months when he took the examination for 
the army medical service and was appointed an 
assistant surgeon in 1849. For the following ten 
years he served at various frontier stations in 
New Mexico, Kansas, and Florida, with a tour 
of duty at the Military Academy at West Point. 
Between campaigns against hostile Indians, he 
occupied his time upon physiological and botani- 
cal investigations. In 1857 he published an ex- 
haustive essay, Experimental Researches Rela- 
tive to the Nutritive Value and Physiological 
Effects of Albumen, Starch, and Gum, when 
Singly and Exclusively Used as a Food, which 
was awarded the American Medical Association 
prize. 

In the fall of 1859 he resigned from the army 
to accept the professorship of anatomy and physi- 
ology in the University of Maryland at Balti- 
more. Here he taught and practised his profes- 
sion until the outbreak of the Civil War. As 
surgeon to the Baltimore infirmary he attended 
the wounded men of the 6th Massachusetts In- 
fantry, who while on their way to the defense of 
Washington were fired upon by a Baltimore mob. 
He resigned his professorship and reentered the 
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army as an assistant surgeon, at the foot of a list 
upon which he had formerly held high place. 
His first Civil War service was as medical pur- 
veyor at Frederick, Md. Later he organized the 
Camden Street Hospital in Baltimore and was 
then transferred to the command of General 
Rosecrans in West Virginia, where he was made 
inspector of camps and hospitals. His work in 
this field attracted the attention of the Sanitary 
Commission, which, dissatisfied with the admin- 
istration of the medical service of the army, suc- 
cessfully urged his appointment as surgeon-gen- 
eral. He assumed this office in the spring of 1862 
with the grade of brigadier-general. His admin- 
istration was one of marked efficiency. It was 
inevitable, however, that the masterful person- 
ality of Hammond should clash with the auto- 
cratic spirit of Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of 
Their official and personal relations early 
became strained, and after a period of friction 
Hammond was relieved from office ; later charges 
were preferred against him alleging irregulari- 
ties in the award of contracts for hospital sup- 
plies. He was brought before a court martial in 
1864 and was dismissed from the army. In 1878 
a bill was approved by Congress authorizing the 
President to review the proceedings of the court 
martial and to reinstate Hammond to the army 
rolls, if justice so indicated. As a result of this 
review he was restored to service and his name 
placed upon the retired list with the grade of 
brigadier-general. 

Upon leaving the army in 1864 Hammond 
found himself in straitened circumstances from 
the expense of his trial. With help of friends he 
was able to establish himself in practice in New 
York and within a short time he became a leader 
in the practice and teaching of neurology, a 
specialty then in its infancy. Soon after his ar- 
rival in New York he was appointed lecturer on 
nervous and mental diseases in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. He resigned this po- 
sition in 1867 to accept the professorship of the 
same subjects which was created for him in the 
faculty of Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 

In 1874 he transferred to a like professorship in 
the medical department of the University of the 
City of New York. At other times he was on the 
faculty of the University of Vermont at Burling- 
ton, and of the Post-Graduate Medical School of 
New York, of which he was one of the founders. 

In 1888, having acquired a comfortable fortune 
and being restored to the army retired list, he 
moved to Washington, where he practised until 
the time of his death from cardiac disease. Dur- 
ing the later period he became much interested 
in the therapeutic employment of animal extracts 
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and did much to instruct the medical profession 
in their use. 

Throughout his career Hammond was a facile 
writer. While carrying the responsibilities of 
surgeon-general he found time to write a Trea- 
tise on Hygiene with Special Reference to the 
Military Service (1863). The more noteworthy 
of his other medical works were : On Wakeful- 
ness: With an Introductory Chapter on the 
Physiology of Sleep ( 1866) , Insanity in its M edi- 
co-Legal Relations (1866), Sleep and Its De- 
rangements (1869), Physics and Physiology of 
Spiritualism (1871), and Insanity in its Medical 
Relations (1883). In 1871 he published his 
Treatise on Diseases of the Nervous System. 
This was announced as “the first text-book on 
nervous diseases in the English language” 
(Dana, post, p. 1421). It was based largely on 
the lectures of Charcot, and was well and dra- 
matically written. He was also a play-writer 
and novelist. His fiction includes Robert Severne 
(1867), Dr. Grattan (1884), Mr. Oldmixon 
(1885), A Strong-Minded Woman (1885), and 
The Son of Perdition (1898), the latter consid- 
ered by some to be the best novel of the Christ 
ever written. Hammond was editor for a time 
of the Maryland and Virginia Medical Journal, 
published in Richmond and Baltimore. In 1867 
he established the Quarterly Journal of Psycho- 
logical Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, of 
which he was editor until 1875. He also coop- 
erated, 1867-69, in the founding and editing of 
the New York Medical Journal and the Journal 
of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 1867-83. 

Hammond was undoubtedly a man of vision. 
During his two years as surgeon-general he ac- 
complished many reforms in medical administra- 
tion. He advocated others which have since 
become operative but which his feud with Sec- 
retary Stanton indefinitely postponed. He found- 
ed the Army Medical Museum and laid the foun- 
dation for the later production of the Medical 
and Surgical History of the War of the Rebel- 
lion. He proposed the establishment of an army 
medical school, the formation of a permanent 
medical-department enlisted force, and the loca- 
tion of a permanent general hospital in Wash- 
ington, all of which have since been realized. 
Professionally he was a pioneer in the field of 
nervous and mental diseases in the United States : 
American neurology began in the Civil War, 
from the experience there gained by Hammond, 
Vyeir Mitchell, and W. W. Keen. In New York 
his forceful character brought him a ready fol- 
lowing, together with many enemies. Of him C. 
L. Dana, himself a noted neurologist, wrote : 

Dr. William A. Hammond was the dominant 


personality of the time. He was a big man and 
had a big mind. There was a shadow on his ca- 
reer and painful tales were told about his meth- 
ods. The story went about that he once filled his 
hypodermic syringe with cream, plunged the 
needle into a patient's liver, showed him the 
withdrawn pus, and cured him of an abscess. 
The story was not true, but its recital was popu- 
lar and gave comfort to the malevolent. Ham- 
mond put neurology in New York on its feet 
economically by his amazing audacity of charg- 
ing $10 as his fee, and showing the bills on his 
table” (post, p. 1422). Hammond was married 
twice : in July 1849 to Helen Nisbet, daughter of 
Michael Nisbet of Philadelphia; and in 1886 to 
Esther D. Chapin. 

[J. E. Pilcher, Surgeons-General of the U. S. Army 
(1905) ; C. L. Dana, “Early Neurology in the United 
States,” Jour. Am. Medic. Asso., May 5, 1928; sym- 
posium by various authors with complete bibliography 
and portrait, in the Post-Graduate (N. Y.), May 1900 ; 
H. A. Kelly and W. L, Burrage, Am. Medic. Biogs. 
(1920); Who’s Who tn America, 1899-1900; Medic. 
News, Jan. 13, 1900; Evening Star (Washington), 
Jan. 6, 1900.] J.M.P 

HAMMOND, WILLIAM GARDINER 

(May 3, 1829-Apr. 12, 1894), Hwyer and legal 
educator, the son of William Gardiner Ham- 
mond and Sarah Tillinghast Bull, was born at 
Newport, R. I. He traced his ancestry to Joseph 
Hammond, born at Swansea, Mass., in 1690, who 
married Rachel Gardiner and settled in North 
Kingston, R. L, and was probably descended 
from William Hammond who was admitted a 
freeman of Lynn, Mass., in 1636. William Gardi- 
ner Hammond, Senior, was a lawyer, a scholar 
with a special enthusiasm and talent for lan- 
guages, a leader in the Democratic party, and a 
surveyor of customs in Newport under four suc- 
cessive presidents. The younger William received 
most of his early education at home under the 
direction of his father and a Congregational min- 
ister, and for a while attended school at Wick- 
ford. He early gave evidence of aptness for lan- 
guages and of literary taste. Disappointed in his 
hope to enter the Military Academy at West 
Point, he registered in Amherst College in the 
autumn of 1846 and graduated in 1849 with an 
excellent scholastic record, especially in the clas- 
sics. After his graduation he began the study of 
law in the office of Samuel E. Johnson in Brook- 
lyn. He was admitted to the bar in 1851 and 
practised law in Brooklyn until 1856. In that 
year, partly on account of his health, he went to 
Europe where he spent the greater part of the 
next three years. For a year he studied com- 
parative and historical law at the University of 
Heidelberg. On his return from Europe in i860 
he went to Iowa to join his brother, a civil engi- 
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neer, in order that his health might profit from 
the outdoor life of a surveyor. After a few 
months, he began the practice of law in Ana- 
mosa, Iowa, but soon transferred his practice to 
Des Moines in order that he might prepare for 
publication a digest of the reports of the supreme 
court of Iowa — the continuation of a work earlier 
undertaken by John F. Dillon. He established 
the Western Jurist on Jan. i, 1867, and served 
as its chief editor until 1870. As a member of 
the commission appointed in that year to recodify 
the laws of Iowa, he was partly responsible for 
the Code of 1873. In cooperation with two 
judges of the supreme court, he opened a private 
school of law which in 1869 became the Law De- 
partment of the University of Iowa with himself 
as its chancellor. He served at the head of that 
department until i88i, when he was appointed 
dean of the school of law in Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, a position which he held at 
the time of his death. He was married twice : on 
May 26, 1852, to Lydia Bradford Torrey, daugh- 
ter of Judge Joseph W. Torrey, and on May 3, 
1865, to Juliet Martha Roberts, daughter of Rev. 
William Roberts, a Presbyterian minister. 

In his day Hammond was probably the most 
eminent authority in America on the history of 
the common law. His erudite series of lectures 
in this field was given regularly in St. Louis, 
Boston, Ann Arbor, and Iowa City. In 1890 he 
published an edition of Blackstone*s Commen- 
taries based upon an excellent collection of ma- 
terials. Other scholarly works which he pub- 
lished include his introduction to an edition in 
1876 of Thomas Collett Sandar’s Institutes of 
Justinian^ and his edition in 1880 of Francis 
Lieber's Legal and Political Hermeneutics. It 
was in the improvement of the standards and 
methods of legal education that he made his 
greatest contributions, however. On this work 
he concentrated his efforts throughout the last 
quarter of his life. As a teacher he was char- 
acterized by magnetism, spontaneity of expres- 
sion, profound and amazingly inclusive learning, 
a happy sense of humor, and sympathetic under- 
standing of his students. He was a pioneer in 
the scientific teaching of the law and did much 
to discredit the formal lecture and the formal 
textbook as the chief staples in the professor's 
methodology. His method approached the case 
system of instruction later introduced at Har- 
vard. As chairman of the committee on legal 
education of the American Bar Association, 
1889-94, he labored incessantly and effectively 
for the improvement of the whole system of 
training for the profession of law. (See the re- 
ports of the committee, especially that of 1891.) 
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The permanent agencies of the Bar Association 
dealing with legal education are due in no small 

measure to his persistent and constructive ef- 
forts. 

1 i ^ papers, publications, and col- 

lections are in the College of Law of the Univ. of 

Iowa ; a good catalogue of them, together with a por- 

in the Centenary Exhibit in Honor of 
Willtam G. Hammond (1928), being Univ. of Iowa 
Ext^sion Bull., no. 2ot. See also Emlin McClain, in 
D. Lewis, Great Am. Lawyers, VIII (1909), 189- 
237 > F* S. Hammond, Hist, and Geneals. of the Hatn^ 
mond Families in America, vol. I (1902) ; Wm. Hyde 
and H. L. Conard, Encyc. of the Hist, of St. Louis 
(1899). 11 , 978; Am. Bar Asso. Reports, XIII (1890), 
XIV (1891), XV (1892), Xvil (1894); Green Bag, 
July 1889, May 1894; Biog. Record of the Alumni of 
Amherst Coll. (1883) ; St. Louis Globe-Dcmocrat, Apr. 
* 3 , 1894; St. Louis Evening Star-Sayings, Apr. 12, 

'^ 94 -] A.J.L. 

HAMPTON, WADE (1751 or 1752-Feb. 4, 

1 ^ 35 )» planter, congressman, soldier, was prob- 
ably descended from Thomas Hampton, a clergy- 
man, who was resident at Jamestown, Va., in 
1630. The descendants of Thomas lived in Vir- 
ginia through three generations, multiplying 
their homesteads as the colony expanded. An- 
thony, of the fourth generation, second son of 
John (1690-C. 1748) and Margaret (Wade) 
Hampton, followed the frontier southward by 
stages and when the Revolution began was set- 
tled on the Middle Fork of Tyger River (now 
Spartanburg County, S. C.) pursuing, accord- 
ing to tradition, the trade of '‘flax-breaker.” 
Here in July 1776 he and his wife, whose maiden 
name is not known, a son, and a grandson were 
killed by Cherokee Indians (Draper, post, p. 83). 
Five sons escaped the massacre, however, and 
all served as officers in the American forces dur- 
ing the ensuing war. 

Of these, Wade, probably the third son, sub- 
sequently rose to the greatest distinction. He 
was born in Halifax County, Va., and like the 
average frontier boy was “brought up to labor 
in the field ; and was almost entirely without the 
advantages of even a common school education” 
(Hooker, post, p. 846). On Sept. 21, 1780, he 
declared himself to be a loyal subject of the 
Crown (Royal Soiith-Carolina Gazette, Sept. 
21, 1780), but at some time before Apr. 2, 1781, 
for reasons which he considered adequate, he 
renounced allegiance and joined the command 
of the patriot Gen. Thomas Sumter (Gibbes, 
post, pp. 47-48). At this time or shortly after- 
ward he was commissioned colonel, and he con- 
tinued to serve throughout the remainder of the 
war as one of Sumter's most daring and effec- 
tive officers, performing especially meritorious 
service at the battle of Eutaw Springs. At vari- 
ous times between 1782 and i794 he was a mem- 
ber of the state legislature, justice of the peace 
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in Richland County, member of the convention 
which ratified the Federal Constitution (an act 
which he stoutly opposed), and sheriff of Cam- 
den District. From 1795 to 1797 and from 1803 
to 1805 he represented South Carolina constit- 
uencies in the federal House of Representatives. 
Although normally a Republican, he followed an 
independent course in politics, supporting at 
times measures which were ^^characteristic of 
federalism” (Hooker, p. 847). 

At the threat of war in 1808, Hampton offered 
for service in the army and in October 1808 was 
commissioned colonel and in February 1809, 
brigadier-general. First assigned to duty at 
New Orleans, where in the fall of 1809 he suc- 
ceeded Gen. James Wilkinson the com- 

manding officer, he was next, 1812-13, in charge 
of the fortifications of Norfolk, Va. ; and in July 
1813, having been advanced to the rank of ma- 


jor-general, was placed in command of the arm' 
on Lake Champlain in Military District Numbe 
Nine. Unhappily, circumstances shortly after 
wards brought Wilkinson, for whom Hamptoi 
had the heartiest contempt, to the same distric 
as senior officer. Bad feeling was renewed whei 
Wilkinson assumed authority which he did no 
possess. Wilkinson blamed Hampton for th( 
failure of the campaign which was undertaker 
against Montreal in the fall of 1813 ; and the lat 
ter resigned his commission. Hampton had car 
ried out his part as well as his resources per- 
mitted, and he was in effect exonerated by th( 
act of the War Department accepting his resig- 
nation (Adams, post, index, and “Defense ol 

General Hampton,” Daily National Intelligencer 
June 6, 1814). 

His many political and military responsibili- 
^es had not kept him from advancing his private 
interests. He had the qualities which made for 
success in the eighteenth-century South Caro- 
hna up-country : energy, foresight, and the fron- 
tiersman’s attitude toward land; that is, the wil! 
to possess without an overscrupulous regard foi 
t e means of acquiring possession. (For his 
part in the Yazoo land speculations see Haskins 
post, 41 1, 417.) Shortly after the Revolution he 
egan the cultivation of a large plantation ir 
Kichland County. He was among the first of his 
section to plant cotton, and in 1799 raised a crop 
of six hundred bales with a value of about nine- 
ty thousand dollars. After i8u, in addition tc 
cse South Carolina lands he held sugar plan- 
tations on the lower Mississippi River, and such 
was his success in the management of all thal 
when he died in 1835 he was reputed to be the 
wealthiest planter in America (Phillips, post 
9»-99, and citations). He was three times mar- 
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ried; in 1783 to Mrs. Martha Epps Howell, in 
1786 to Harriet Flud, and in 1801 to Mary Can- 
tey. He was survived by one son, Wade, and at 
least one daughter, who was the wife of John 
S. Preston. These were children of the second 
and third marriages respectively. 

fj. S. Ames, “The Cantey Family,’' S. C. Hist, and 
Gcneal. Mag., Oct. 1910; J. B. O. Landrum, Hist, of 
Spartanburg County (1900), pp. 240 ff. ; and Colonial 
and Revolutionary Hist, of Upper S. C. (1897), pp. 87- 
89; L. C. Draper, King's Mountain and Its Heroes 
(1881); “The Famous Hampton Family. “ The State 
(Columbia, S. C.), Dec. 24, 1911 ; E. L. Green, “Some 
Early Columbians," Ibid., July 10, 1930; Edward Mc- 
Crady, Hist, of S. C. in the Revolution, 1780—8$ 
(1902) ; R. W. Gibbes, Doc. Hist, of the A m. Rev. in 
S. C., lySi-Se (1853) ; Wm. Johnson, Sketches of the 
Life and Correspondence of Nathanael Greene (1822), 
II, 167-68; James Wilkinson, Moyioirs of My Own 
Times (1816), vol. Ill; J. Armstrong, Notices of the 
War of 7^/2 (1840), vol. II ; lour, of the Convention 
of S. C. Which Ratified the Constitution of the U. S. 
(1928) ; J. Brannan, Official Letters of the Mil. and 
Naval Officers during the War with Gt. Britain (1823) ; 
C. H. Haskins, “The Yazoo Land Companies," Papers 
Am. Hist. Asso., vol. V, pt. 4 (1891) ; Am. State Pa- 
pers, Mil. Affairs, vol. I (1832) ; Henry Adams, Hist, 
of the U. S. A., vols. V-VII (1889-91) ; U. B. Phillips. 
Life and Labor in the Old South (1929) ; “Diary of 
Edward Hooker," in Ann. Report Am. Hist. Asso., 
1896 (1897), vol. I; Memoirs of Lieut.-Gen. Scott 
(1864).] J.H.E. 

HAMPTON, WADE (Mar. 28, i8i8-Apr. ii, 
1902), Confederate soldier, governor of South 
Carolina, United States senator, was the grand- 
son of Wade Hampton [q.v.]. His father (1791- 
1858), who likewise bore the Christian name of 
Wade, like other eldest sons of the men who had 
become great landlords of the South Carolina 
up-country in the years which followed the Revo- 
lution, took his place naturally among the planter 
aristocracy. After a brief experience in the army 
during the War of 1812, for which he left the 
junior class of South Carolina College, he as- 
sumed the management of “Millwood,” a planta- 
tion near Columbia, where in addition to his 
normal occupations, he bred blooded horses which 
made his name famous on the Southern turf. 
‘Millwood” also became in his hands a social 
center which drew into its circle such men as Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, Henry Clay, and (George 
Bancroft. Its proprietor seldom sought public 
office, but such was his influence in the politics 
of the state that he was called by a contemporary 
“the great Warwick of South Carolina” (Perry, 
post, p. no). He married Ann, the daughter of 
Christopher FitzSimons, a well-to-do merchant 
who had come to America from Dundalk, Ire- 
land, in 1783. 

The eldest child of this marriage, Wade the 
third, was born in Charleston at the laome of his 
mother’s parents. His early years were spent 
chiefly at “Millwood” and at “Cashier’s Valley,” 
his father’s summer home in the mountains of 
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North Carolina. Here he learned to ride and to 
hunt in the best Hampton tradition. He went 
to school first near “Millwood,” then to the Co- 
lumbia Academy, and in 1836 was graduated 
from the South Carolina College. At twenty he 
married Margaret, a sister of William C. Pres- 
ton and after her death (1851) married 

again, his second wife being Mary Singleton 
McDuffie, the only child of George McDuffie 
[^.7/.]. He had studied law, but, having no in- 
tention of following it as a profession, he took 
up the life of a planter. He devoted himself 
principally, particularly after the death of his 
father, to the Mississippi plantations, which 
he developed and expanded. From these lands 
alone his crop of cotton in 1861 was five thou- 
sand bales. From a sense of duty to the state, 
he became a candidate for the South Carolina 
legislature in 1852 and was elected to the House 
of Representatives from Richland County. He 
was returned twice subsequently and in 1856 was 
raised to the Senate where he sat until his resig- 
nation in 1861. On the questions of Southern 
policy his position was conservative. Having 
come to doubt the economic soundness of slavery, 
he vigorously opposed the movement in 1857 to 
remove the restrictions upon the importation of 
Africans. He supported the view that seces- 
sion from the Union was correct constitutionally, 
but held that action in this direction in i860 was 
inexpedient and without sufficient provocation. 

Though he had not favored secession, Hamp- 
ton gave himself and his resources unstintedly to 
the support of the Confederacy from the outset. 
He offered his cotton to be exchanged in Europe 
for arms and secured permission to raise, partly 
at his own expense, a legion to consist of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery. At this time he 
was forty-three years of age — a powerful man in 
the physical sense — “six feet in height, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, . . . with legs which, 
if he chose to close them in a grip, could make a 
horse groan with pain” (Wells, Hampton and 
Reconstruction, pp. 16-17). His lack of mili- 
tary experience was in large measure offset by 
his skill as a horseman and the knowledge of 
woodcraft which he had gained through long 
devotion to the chase. These qualities marked 
him for the cavalry arm of the service, but he 
first served as an officer mainly of infantry. His 
command arrived in Virginia in time for the in- 
fantry portion to participate in the heaviest fight- 
ing of the first battle of Manassas, where he was 
wounded. During the greater part of the Pen- 
insular campaign he commanded a brigade, and, 
having been favorably mentioned in the reports 
of his superior officers, he was advanced to the 
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rank of brigadier-general, May 23, 1862. A week 
later at Seven Pines he was again wounded. His 
service as a cavalry officer began on July 28 fol- 
lowing, when he was assigned to the ist Brigade 
of Cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
After Sept. 2, as second in command, he had a 
part in practically all the major movements of 
Gen. J. E. B. Stuart: the Maryland campaign, 
the Chambersburg raid, the march around the 
flank of the Federal army before (Gettysburg, the 
battle of Gettysburg itself where he was a third 
time wounded, and the defensive maneuvers of 
the Wilderness. During the winter of 1862-63 
he led on his own account a series of successful 
raids from Martinsburg in the upper Shenan- 
doah Valley. These, together with other success- 
es, brought him on Aug. 3, 1863, a commission 
as major-general and after Stuart’s death (May 
12, 1864), the command of the cavalry corps. 

The operations of the cavalry under Hampton 
were controlled by two factors. After he as- 
sumed command, the Confederate army in Vir- 
ginia was never again on the offensive, and the 
supply of horses at his disposal was near the 
point of exhaustion. Accordingly, his tactics, 
with the exception of the Coggin’s Point raid 
(Sept. 14, 1864) when he captured some 2,400 
beef cattle from the Federal quartermaster’s de- 
partment, were those of defense. At Hawes’ Shop 
(May 28) and Burgess Mill (Oct. 27) he en- 
deavored, in the main successfully, to stay the 
Federal advance. Trevilian Station (June ii 
and 12), Sappony Church (June 27), Reams' 
Station (Aug. 25), and many unnamed skir- 
mishes were fought with even greater success 
to keep open the lines of communication from 
Richmond to the west and south. To offset the 
lack of sufficient remounts, Hampton resorted 
more and more to the practice of fighting his men 
dismounted, but in January 1865 was necessary 
for him to take a part of his command out of 
Virginia in search of fresh horses. He did not 
return to this field, but instead was ordered to 
cover the retreat of Johnston’s army then mov- 
ing through South Carolina. He was promoted 
lieutenant-general on Feb. 14, 1865. Three days 
later the city of Columbia was burned. An ef- 
fort was made by General Sherman to place the 
blame upon Hampton (War of the Rebellion: 
Official Records, i ser., XLVII, pt. i, pp. 21-22; 
pt. 2, pp. 596-97), but on this score he has been 
exonerated (Hill, post). 

When Johnston surrendered, Hampton re- 
garded his command, on technical grounds, as 
exempt from the terms. He proposed to join 
President Davis, cross the Mississippi, and con- 
tinue resistance in Texas. Davis agreed to ac- 
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cept his escort, but Johnston insisted that the 
troops were not free to go; so Hampton, feeling 
that he was in honor bound to do so, hastened 
alone to overtake the fleeing President though 
he realized that he was probably going under the 
'‘ban of outlawry.” He was not able, however, 
to overtake Davis, and, abandoning a resolve to 
leave the country rather than submit, he re- 
turned to South Carolina. As in the cases of the 
majority of his class, the war had taken the great- 
er part of his fortune. 

Hampton gave his support to the plan of re- 
construction prescribed by President Johnson, 
but, believing that his name would jeopardize its 
success, he was careful to withhold himself from 
the leading part which he might have had in 
putting it into effect in South Carolina. Such, 
however, was the esteem in which he was held 
that in spite of precautions to prevent his elec- 
tion he was almost chosen governor in 1865 (J. 
D. Pope in the News and Courier, Charleston, 
Apr. 12, 1902), When Congress substituted its 
more drastic reconstruction policy for that of the 
President, Hampton joined in the general pro- 
test and entered vigorously into both the presi- 
dential and state campaigns of 1868 with the ob- 
ject of defeating the party which was responsi- 
ble for this program. Both campaigns, however, 
were unsuccessful, and for the next eight years, 
while the Republicans controlled the government 
of South Carolina, he devoted his attention to 
private affairs, spending much of his time on his 
Mississippi plantations. 

In 1876 Hampton was nominated for gover- 
nor by the “straight-out” Democrats. His ac- 
ceptance did much to win the support of those 
Democrats who had opposed the “straight-out” 
movement believing that it would be better policy 
to work for the reelection of D. H. Chamberlain, 
a Republican governor who had undertaken to 
reform the administration. Hampton’s energetic 
county-to-county canvass, his appeals to the 
freedmen for their votes, and his immense popu- 
larity were important factors in the campaign 
which followed, but his election was probably 
secured in the end by the success of his followers 
in preventing large numbers of the Republican 
negroes from voting (Simkins, “The Election of 
1876, post). Unquestionably, Hampton’s great- 
est contribution toward the restoration of white 
supremacy in South Carolina was his influence 
in avoiding a general armed conflict, particular- 
ly between the election and the withdrawal of the 
Lhiited States troops (Apr. 10, 1877), when the 
Democrats were finally permitted to take pos- 
session of the government. In 1878 he was re- 
elected governor, and not long afterward, while 
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he lay desperately ill from a wound which he had 
received on a hunting expedition, he was made 
United States senator. He served in this office 
until 1891, taking an active but not a conspicuous 
part. His greatest effort was made on Jan. 16, 
1891, in opposition to the Force Bill {Congres- 
sional Record, 51 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 1418-21). 

From 1876 to 1890 the name of Wade Hamp- 
ton was the symbol of the political regime in 
South Carolina. Its traditions and practices were 
conservative — of the old rather than of the new 
South. There arose a party of opposition rep- 
resenting principally the farmer and artisan 
classes, led by Benjamin R. Tillman [t/.z'.], which 
demanded a more active legislative program on 
the part of the government. In 1890 this par- 
ty was victorious at the polls and Plampton was 
defeated for reelection to the Senate. Shortly 
afterward (1893) he was appointed commis- 
sioner of Pacific Railways, a position which he 
held until within three years of his death, which 
occurred in Columbia in a house which had been 
presented to him by the people of South Caro- 
lina when his own had burned a few years be- 
fore. 

[Hampton’s career in the Civil War has been de- 
scribed by two of his companions in arms: D. B. Rea, 
Sketches from Hampton’s Cavalry, Embracing the 
Principal Exploits of the Cavalry in the Campaigns of 
and i86s (1864), and E. L. Wells, Hampton and 
His Cavalry m ’64 (1899), the latter written largely 
from notes prepared by Hampton. The correspondence 
between Wells and Hampton relative to the preparation 
and publication of this book is in the possession of the 
Charleston Lib. Soc. See also War of the Rebellion: 
Official Records {Army) ; Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War (4 vols., 1887-88) ; E. A. Pollard, Lee and 
His Lieutenants (1867) ; Confed. Mil. Hist., I (1899), 
697 ; Dunbar Rowland, Jefferson Davis, Constitu- 
tionalist (10 vols., 1923); R. M. Hughes, General 
Johnston (1893) ; Memoirs of Gen. Wm. T. Sherman 
(1875). For certain phases of his career see: C. W. 
Ramsdell, "General Robert E. Lee’s Horse Supply, 
1862-65.” Am. Hist. Rev., July 1930; J. D. Hill, “The 
Burning of Columbia Reconsidered,” South Atlantic 
Quart., July 1926; F. B. Simkins, "The Election of 
1876 in S. C.,” South Atlantic Quart., July, Oct. 1922, 
and The Tillman Movement in S. C. (1926); E. L. 
Wells, Hampton and Reconstruction (1907). Eulogies 
delivered by M. C. Butler in 1903 and 1906, Address 
... on the Life, Character and Services of Gen. Wade 
Hampton before the Gen. Assent, of S. C. (1903), and ‘ 
Final Report of the Commission to Provide for a Monu- 
ment to the Memory of Wade Hampton (1907), and 
by D. C. Heyward in 1929 {Sen. Doc. No. 18, 71 Cong., 

I Sess.) have been published. For Hampton’s father 
and family background see: B. F. Perry, Reminiscences 
of Public Men (1889) ; Charleston Daily Courier, Feb. 
12 and 15, 1858; J. B. Irving, The S. C. Jockey Club 
(1857) ; article on "Millwood” by R. L. Allen, in Am. 
Agriculturist, Jan. 1847 ; W. H. FitzSimons, "Memo- 
randa of the FitzSimons Family” (MS. in possession 
of Ellen M. FitzSimons, Charleston, S. C.).] 

J.H. E. 

HAMTRAMCK. JOHN FRANCIS (Apr. 
19, 1798-Apr. 21, 1858), soldier, Indian agent, 
judge, was born in Fort Wayne, Ind. His father, 
Col. John Francis Hamtramck, although of Ca- 
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nadian birth, had served as captain of a New 
York company in the American Revolution and 
later, as a lieutenant-colonel commanding the 
left wing of Wayne’s army, he had taken a con- 
spicuous part in the battle of Fallen Timbers 
(^794) t his mother was Rebecca Mackenzie, a 
sister of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. Upon the 
death of his father at Detroit in 1803, young 
John Francis was left under the guardianship of 
William Henry Harrison, at that time governor 
of Indiana Territory. From such an ancestry 
and environment it was inevitable that a military 
career should result. Youthful as he was, he 
took part in the War of 1812, serving as sergeant 
in the ist Infantry on the expedition led by Zach- 
ary Taylor up the Mississippi River. At the close 
of the war, he was appointed to West Point, 
through the influence of Harrison and of his 
step-father, J. B. Thomas, later senator from 
Illinois. Graduated from West Point in 1819, he 
received his commission as second lieutenant of 
artillery and was stationed at Fort McHenry. 
He resigned his commission in 1822, apparently 
as a result of being transferred to a different ar- 
tillery corps. In 1826 President John Quincy 
Adams appointed him agent for the Osage In- 
dians. Removing to St. Louis, he continued in 
his duties as Indian agent until 1831, when he 
resigned and settled down as a planter near 
Shepherdstown, Va. (now W. Va.), the home of 
his wife. For the next fifteen years he pursued 
the career of a planter, the quietness of his life 
being accentuated rather than interrupted by the 
captaincy of the county militia. The even tenor 
of this existence was brought to an end by the 
war with Mexico. In recognition both of Ham- 
tramck’s past military record and his present 
civilian importance, on the last day of 1846 Gov- 
ernor Smith appointed him colonel of the ist 
Virginia Regiment of Volunteers. He joined 
Taylor’s army in Mexico, and was for a short 
time military governor of Saltillo. In June 1848 
he was mustered out of service and returned to 
his home in Shepherdstown. He was mayor of 
the town from 1850 to 1854 and for the last four 
years previous to his death, was a justice of the 
Jefferson County Court. 

Hamtramck was married three times. His first 
wife was a Miss Williamson of Maryland. After 
her death he married Ellen Selby of Shepherds- 
town, and upon her death married her sister 
Sarah, There were children by each of these 
marriages. Selby Mackenzie Hamtramck, a son 
of the third marriage, served in the Confederate 
army and died in prison at Fort Delaware. 


Hanaford 

Elise Selby Billmyer of Shepherdstown, from private 

records. There is a short account 
01 Hamtramck in the Shepherdstown Register, pub-' 
Iished at the time of his death. See also Jouk of the 

. of the U. S. A., vol. Ill 

(1828); F. B. Heilman, Hist. Reg. and Diet. U. S. 
Army (1903), and G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. OjffUers 
and Grads. U. S. Mil. Acad. (3rd ed., 1891).] 

R. S. C. 

HANAFORD, PHOEBE ANN COFFIN 

(May 6, 1829-June 2, 1921), Universalist min- 
ister and author, born on Nantucket Island, was 
the daughter of George W. and Phoebe Ann 
(Barnard) Coffin; she was descended from the 
Folger and Coffin families, both of which, as she 
often observed, possessed the honor and influ- 
ence due “first families.” Her early education 
was obtained in the public and private schools of 
Nantucket; Latin and mathematics she studied 
with an Episcopalian clergyman. At the age of 
eight she took the temperance pledge ; at thirteen 
she began writing for the newspapers ; at sixteen 
she taught school, and on Dec. 2, 1849, she mar- 
ried Joseph H. Hanaford, a teacher. She early 
devoted herself to bringing about that time “when 
right shall triumph over might, and every soul 
shall be saved from sin,” laboring to this end in 
prose and verse, and with hymns and tracts, not 
hesitating to “go to the haunts of vice” with her 
gospel. She became chaplain and treasurer of 
the Daughters of Temperance in the dedication 
of halls and at the burial of members. My Broth- 
er, a negligible volume of verse and prose, she 
published in 1852, and the following year, Lu- 
cretia, the Quakeress, designed to illustrate the 
triumph of anti-slavery principles. In i860 ap- 
peared The Best of Books and Its History, a 
series of lectures on the Bible which she had 
previously delivered to the Baptists of Nan- 
tucket. She had been reared in the doctrines and 
principles of the Quakers but she became a Bap- 
tist and later a Universalist. Having preached 
a year at the Universalist Church in Hingham,. 
Mass., she was installed as pastor in 1868, the 
first woman regularly ordained in New England. 
Resigning in 1870, she was called to New Haven,. 
Conn., where she remained until 1874, when she 
became pastor of the First, and later of the Sec- 
ond Universalist Church in Jersey City. She 
was the first woman to officiate as chaplain of 
the Connecticut legislature, which position she 
occupied several times in 1870 and 1872, and she 
was probably the first woman to act as chaplain 
to a legislative body of men. In 1865 she pub- 
lished three books : The Young Captain, a me- 
morial of Capt. Richard C. Derby, killed at 
Antietam ; Frank Nelson, or the Runaway Boy, 
a piece of juvenile fiction; and Abraham Lin- 
coin: His Life md Fttblic Services, of which a 


[Most of the information for the above sketch has 
been furnished by Harntramck’s great-grand-daughter, 
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German translation was published in New York 
the same year. Her Life of George Peabody, 
the philanthropist, was issued in 1870. The 
popularity of her books on Lincoln and Peabody 
was an indication of the condition of contem- 
porary literary standards rather than of any 
merits in the biographies. From Shore to Shore, 
and Other Poems ^gpedived in 1871. A chronicle 
of the achievements of American women, Daugh- 
ters of America; or, IV omen of the Century 
(1882), was the last of her literary productions. 
Her active ministry ceased in 1891, and her 
death, at the age of ninety-two, occurred in 

Rochester, N, Y., at the house of a grand-daugh- 
ter. 

[Autobiographical material in Daughters of Amer- 
ica, mentioned above; Who’s Who in America, 1912- 

Century (1893), ed. by F. E. Willard 
and M. A. Livermore; Vniversalist Leader, June 18. 

F.M. 

HANBY, BENJAMIN RUSSEL (July 22, 

1833-Mar. 16, 1867), song-writer, was born in 
Rushville, Fairfield County, Ohio, the eldest son 
of William Hanby, bishop of the United Breth- 
ren of Christ, and Ann (Miller) Hanby. He 
graduated from Otterbein University in 1858 and 
afterward traveled extensively as agent for the 
college. In June of the year of his graduation 
he married Mary Kate Winter. From 1859 to 
i860 he was principal of the academy at Seven- 
mile, Butler County, Ohio, and in 1861 became 
pastor of the United Brethren Church, Lewis- 
burg, Ohio. At this time he had already achieved 
a reputation as a popular song-writer. His first 
production, and the one which gives him dis- 
tinction, ‘‘Darling Nelly Gray,” was written 
while he was still in college. It is worthy of 
comparison with the Foster songs of like char- 
acter in the sincerity of its expression and its 
genuine appeal. It had a phenomenal sale and 
was sung everywhere, not alone in America, 
but on the other side of the Atlantic as well. 

I he author's sole compensation is said to have 
been ten complimentary copies. “Little Tillie's 
Grave” appeared in i860. It was a rather weak 
imitation of the earlier song, but was also popu- 

^ cl ^ sale. Much better is 

1- ^ Song of the Contraband,” pub- 

lished m 1861, and much sung and enjoyed by 

the men of the Northern armies. Here Hanby 
eaves the sentimental side of the negro charac- 
ter and attempts to express its exuberance and 
jollity. General Sherman in the North American 
Review for October 1888, under title of “Old 
Shady, with a Moral” pays high tribute to its 
genuineness and its vivid portrayal of the faith- 
tulness and loyalty of the negro. The last of 
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Hanby's songs of this type was “Now den, now 
den. It is quite probable that Bishop Hanby ’s 
firm stand as an anti-slavery man, and the fact 
that his home was used as a station of the “un- 
derground railroad” in those troublous and ex- 
citing times may have given this bent to his son’s 
songs. 

Feeling that he had become too liberal in his 
theological views to be in full sympathy with the 
United Brethren, in 1863 Hanby resigned his 
pastorate and withdrew from the Conference to 
which he belonged, though he never severed his 
connection with the Church. In 1864 he entered 
the employ of the John Church Music Company 
of Cincinnati, from which the following year he 
transferred to the music house of Root & Cady, 
Chicago. Here he took up the congenial task of 
writing Sunday-school and day-school songs and 
together with George F. Root issued a juvenile 
musical periodical. Our Song Birds (2 vols., 
1866-67), to which Hanby contributed some six- 
ty tunes and the words for about half that num- 
ber. He was still engaged in this work at the 
time of his death. 

[The chief source of information is an article by 
C. B. Galbreath on "Song Writers of Ohio," Ohio 
Archacol. and Hist. Soc. Quart., Apr. 1905, reprinted 
separately See also Twelfth Quadrennial Reg^of the 
Grads, of Otterbein Univ., 185/-1905 (1905).] 

W. T. U— n. 


HANCHETT, HENRY GRANGER (Aug. 

29, 1853-Aug, 19, 1918), pianist, teacher of mu- 
sic, and author, was the great-great-grandson of 
John Hanchett, a lieutenant in the Colonial wars, 
and a great-grandson of Oliver Hanchett, a cap- 
tain in the Revolution. Born in Syracuse, N. Y., 
the son of Milton Waldo and Martha Anna 
(Huntington) Hanchett, he was educated in the 
public schools of that city. At the age of seven 
he played the piano with some skill and at six- 
teen was a church organist. Recurrent attacks 
of blindness are said to have caused him to study 
medicine in order that he might understand and 
treat his own case. He received the degree of 
frorn the New York Homeopathic College 
in 1884 and practised for a time but soon made 
music his chief preoccupation. His interest in 
pathology continued, however, and he published 
several popular medical works, among them, The 
Elements of Modern Domestic Medicine: A 
Plain and Practical Hand-book (1887), and 
Sexual Health (1887 ; 4th ed., 1897). 

His activities in the field of music were far 
flung and long continued. He gave courses in 
piano, musical history, pedagogy, appreciation 
of music, musical theory, or music pedagogy in 
Martha Washington College, Va. (1876-78) • 
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Beethoven Conservatory, St. Louis, Mo. (1880- 
81); Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N, Y. (1899- 
1903) : National Park Seminary, Forest Glen, 
Md. (1907-10); Brenau College, Gainesville, 
Ga. (1913-15). In addition he served as organ- 
ist at the Church o£ the Ascension (1884-87) 
and Marble Collegiate Church (1889-93), 

York ; and at the Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn (1893-98) ; as a choral and orchestral 
conductor in various places ; and as musical di- 
rector at Chautauqua assemblies. Beginning in 
1891, he toured the United States and Canada 
from Nova Scotia to the Pacific Coast, as a re- 
cital pianist and lecturer, appearing before uni- 
versities, colleges, and \vomen*s clubs. He also 
lectured on music at the Brooklyn Institute 
(1894-1903) and in the public schools of New 
York (1896-1909). He made a specialty of 
“Beethoven Readings,” and up to 1911 he had 
given some three hundred lecture recitals in New 
York alone. He was an active member of vari- 
ous scientific, historical, and musical societies, 
a founder of the American Guild of Organists, 
the inventor of the “sostenuto” or third tone- 
sustaining pedal now used on all grand pianos. 
He composed an Easter anthem, a Dcum and 
a Benedictus for chorus, contributed many ar- 
ticles to the musical press, and published the fol- 
lowing books: Teaching as a Science (1882); 
The Art of the Musician ( 1905) ; and An Intro- 
duction to the Theory of Music (1916). 

He was twice married : first, on June 22, 1886, 
to Ophelia Murphey of Dover, Del., and second, 
on Feb. 22, 1896, to Grace Mather of New York. 
His death occurred at Siasconset, Mass. 

[Albert Payne, Celebrated Pianists of the Past and 
Present (1894) ; Musical America, Aug. 31, 1918; In- 
ternational IVho’s fV/io in Music (1918) ; fVho's Who 
in America, 1918-19 ] F. H.M. 


HANCOCK, JOHN (Jan. 12, 1736/7-Oct. 8, 

I793)» merchant, politician, was born at Brain- 
tree, Mass., and baptized there four days later, 
on Jan. 16, 1736/7. His father, Rev. John Han- 
cock, was pastor of the church at Braintree; his 
mother, Mary Hawke, was at the time of her 
marriage to John Hancock the widow of Samuel 
Thaxter. Since his father died while young 
John was a boy, he was adopted by his childless 
uncle, Thomas Hancock [q.v.], the richest mer- 
chant in Boston. Thus his future was made be- 


fore he knew there was any difficulty in such 
making. He went, of course, to the Boston Latir 
School and Harvard, graduating in 1754. Ht 
then at once entered his uncle's mercantile of- 
fice and there, was trained in the lore of a genera! 
shipping merchant of the day. In 1760, undei 
the tutelage of the former governor, Thomai 


Pownall he was sent to London to learn 

the English end of the business. There, as the 
heir of one of the richest of American merchants, 
with good manners, an expensive taste in dress, 
and a liberal purse, his way was undoubtedly 
easy. By October 1761 he was once more in 
Boston and on Jan. i, 1763, he became a partner 
of Thomas Hancock & Company. When his 
uncle Thomas died of apoplexy in 1764, John, 
the poor minister's orphan, found himself at 
twenty-seven the head of Boston's leading mer- 
cantile house and the chief heir to £70,000. He 
was never much of a merchant but he continued 
the firm and in 1765 protested to his English 
correspondents about the Stamp Act. In 1767 
he carried out his uncle's promise to Harvard to 
give them £500 worth of books, to which he add- 
ed some of his own ; but with characteristic vanity 
he informed the bookseller that the entire do- 
nation was a present from himself. 

In 1768, he imported a large cargo of Madeira 
wine in his sloop Liberty and while the tides- 
man was forcibly confined between decks (ac- 
cording to his sworn statement) some of the 
cargo was smuggled ashore. Other merchants, 
less reputable than Hancock, had been smug- 
gling wine; and accordingly, the government, 
strong in the presence of the ship Romney, de- 
cided on drastic action. The Liberty, then re- 
loading for the outward voyage, was seized and 
towed out to the Romney and a riot on shore 
ensued (June 10, 1768). Suit was entered 
against Hancock, who was defended by John 
Adams, but the prosecution was dropped after a 
few months. The Liberty was condemned, how- 
ever, and, converted into a coast guard, was 
ultimately burned by a mob at Newport, R. 1. 
The whole episode, both because of the popular 
feeling aroused and because of the legal questions 
involved, was one of the most important in the 
prelude to revolution. (See Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Vo\.LV,ig2^, 
pp. 239-84.) 

The Liberty affair added much to Hancock's 
local prestige. In 1769 he was elected to the 
General Court, and in 1770, after the “Massacre,” 
he was made head of the town committee. Sam- 
uel Adams, who recognized the importance of 
the rich young man, soon became a determining 
influence in his life. From now on Hancock be- 
came the idol of the populace and sided with the 
patriot party. In 1773 he took a leading part in 
the publication of the “Hutchinson Letters.” The 
next year, he was chosen to deliver the oration 
on the anniversary of the “Massacre.” He con- 
tinued to be elected to the General Court and to 
minor offices. In i774i when the Court trans- 
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formed itself into a Provincial Congress, he was 
chosen president, and also chairman of a com- 
mittee of safety with power to call out the militia. 
He was one of those especially excluded from 
the offer of amnesty made by the British. The 
following year he was again elected president of 
the Provincial Congress and a delegate to the 
second Continental Congress. On Aug. 28, 1775, 
at Fairfield, Conn., he was married to Dorothy 
Quincy. 

Hancock was the richest New Englander on 
the patriot side and, quite apart from any per- 
sonal ability, his value to the cause was obvious ; 
though his ostentatious display on the way to 
Philadelphia and later at the Congress greatly 
exasperated the forthright and short-tempered 
John Adams. His wealth, judiciously expended 
among the people, and his espousal of the Amer- 
ican side of the controversy, had made him im- 
mensely popular with those who did not work 
with him so closely as to perceive that his mind 
was of mediocre quality. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Congress, reelected the following 
year, and signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Not realizing his own limitations, he de- 
sired to be made commander-in-chief of the 
army, but Congress promptly thwarted his am- 
bitions by the appointment of Washington to 
that office. Hancock never forgave what he con- 
sidered this slight to his ability and pretensions. 
He also never forgave Samuel Adams, whom he 
believed responsible for blocking a congressional 
vote of thanks for his services in 1777. He re- 
signed the presidency of the Congress, Oct. 29, 
*777> snd although he continued a member of 
that body, he soon came to spend much of his 
time in Boston. In 1778 he commanded the 
Massachusetts contingent of 5,000 men who were 
to take part in a complicated movement against 
the British on Rhode Island. His performance 
of his minor role was neither able nor very 
creditable, although it was the union of many 

circumstances which made the expedition a fail- 
ure. 

During the latter part of the war his interest 
was much greater in Massachusetts politics than 
in Congress, and he did much to increase his 
local popularity. Although he had lost a part of 
his fortune, he was still wealthy and lavished 
money in various public ways. In one peculiar 
instance, however, he appeared to care nothing 
for his reputation. Being socially and financial- 
y prominent, he had been made treasurer of 
Harvard College in 1773, and for several years 
gave that institution infinite trouble. He re- 
fused to make accountings or to heed pointed 


suggestions that he resign. Finally, while he 
was away from Boston as president of the Con- 
tinental Congress, one of the Harvard tutors 
was sent to him by tlic Corporation to receive 
the papers and securities in his hands, and suc- 
ceeded in getting from him £16,000 of the col- 
lege securities. The rest of the property he held 
was not returned until after his death. In June 
1777. upon the recommendation of the Overseers, 
the Corporation elected a new treasurer. 

In 1780 lie was a member of the Massachusetts 
constitutional convention and in September of 
that year was elected first governor of the state 
by an overwhelming majority. He served until 
early in 17S5 when in the face of serious con- 
ditions— which later culminated in Shays’s Re- 
bellion he had an attack of gout and resigned. 
James Bowdoin [q.v.'] carried the state through 
the rebellion and then Hancock again became a 
candidate for the governorship and was elected. 
In 1788 he presided at the convention to ratify 
the Federal Constitution. The convention, like 
the people, was much divided. Hancock had 
the gout and did not take the chair. A solution 
for the conflict was found in a series of amend- 
ments to be proposed, drawn up by some of the 
Federalists, It was suggested Hancock present 
them as his own. The gout fortunately disap- 
peared, Hancock presented the amendments, be- 
came the popular peace-maker, and added much 
to his prestige (Harding, post, pp. 84 ff. ; Morse, 
post, pp. 50 ff., 212 ff. ; Parsons, post, pp. 65 ff.). 
He was again elected governor, for a ninth term, 

and was serving when he died at the age of fifty- 
six. 
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HANCOCK, JOHN (Oct. 24, 1824-July 19, 

1^93) » Texas congressman and lawyer, was born 
in Jackson County, Ala., youngest of three sons 
of John Allen Hancock and Sarah (Ryan) Han- 
cock, who had come from Virginia in 1819. He 
attended East Tennessee University and in 1840 
made a visit to Texas where his older brother, 
George Hancock, was already established. In 
1846, having completed his studies and being ad- 
mitted to the bar, he returned to Texas where he 
soon commenced the practice of law in Austin 
as the partner of Andrew Jackson Hamilton 
[g.z^.]. In 1851, Hancock was elected district 
judge. In 1855 he resigned to return to his prac- 
tice, and in the same year was married to Susan 
E. Richardson of Brazoria, Texas. They had one 
son. Hancock soon became thoroughly familiar 
with the land laws of Texas, and for many years 
was engaged in almost every important case 
which involved a question as to the complex 
tenures by which the lands in the state were 
held. His practice in these cases was attended 
with remarkable success. He is described as a 
gentleman of great dignity of manner, wearing 
the conventional frock coat and tall hat which 
marked the lawyer. He was in his office or in 
court every hour of the business day. His one 
diversion was to drive behind his fine team of 
bays. 

In i860 Hancock was elected to the legislature 
as an avowed Unionist, but was soon expelled 
for refusing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Confederacy. In company with other loyalists he 
seems to have meditated armed resistance, and 
even drilled in a company known as the "home 
guards,” but when resistance proved vain, he 
continued to practise law. In 1864 he came into 
the limelight as the defender of four men arrest- 
ed as Unionists, whose release he secured by 
making an able appeal to the fundamental rights 
of citizens. His own position was decidedly un- 
comfortable, however, and he fled through Mexi- 
co to the North where he awaited the end of the 
war. In 1865, he returned to Texas in the train 
of his former partner, A. J. Hamilton. In the 
constitutional convention of 1866, called in fur- 
therance of President Johnson*s plan of recon- 
struction, Hancock took a moderate position and 
sought with some success to mediate between 
the radicals and the conservatives. He was op- 
posed to negro suffrage, and was the author of 
the resolution by which the personal rights of 
negroes were recognized while their testimony 
in courts was limited to cases in which members 
of their own race were involved. 

Hancock had hoped to win election to the Sen- 
ate and he was disappointed when the new legis- 
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lature turned to two former Confederates. In 
1870, however, he was elected as a Democrat to 
Congress, where he served for three terms. In 
1876, as a part of the general movement to send 
only former Confederates to Washington, he was 
defeated, but in 1882 he again won a seat for a 
single term by a campaign in which much was 
said about free trade and little about the Civil 
War. Never an orator, he continued until his 
death to win a more brilliant reputation in the 
court room than on the political platform. He 
died at Austin. 

[J. D. Lynch, Bench and Bar of Texas (1885); 
Texas State Hist. Asso. Quart., Apr. 1908, Oct. 1910, 
and its successor, S. W. Hist. Quart., Oct. 1912; PVar 
of the Rebellion: Official Records (Army), 1 ser. 
XLVIII (pt, 2), 1026; C. W. Ramsdell, “Reconstruc- 
tion in Texas,” Columbia Univ. Studies in Hist., Econ., 
and Pub. Law, vol. XXXVI (1910) ; Galveston Daily 
News, July 20, 1893; files of the Houston Telegraph 
and Galveston Daily News ; correspondence with Mrs. 
E. B. Hancock, Austin, Texas.] R. G. C. 

HANCOCK, THOMAS (July 13, 1703-Aug. 

I, 1764), merchant, was among the foremost 
of eighteenth-century American business men. 
Descended from Nathaniel Hancock, who was 
in Cambridge, Mass., as early as 1634, he was 
the son of a poor parish minister, the Rev. John 
Hancock, and of Elizabeth Clark. He grew up 
in the new, sparsely populated settlement of 
Cambridge Farms, later Lexington, Mass., un- 
schooled, except perhaps by his father, and was 
apprenticed to a bookseller and bookbinder in 
Boston when but thirteen years of age. Seven 
years later he was established in his own book- 
shop; and in the succeeding period his rise was 
rapid. With the aid of partners he engaged in 
paper manufacturing, exported codfish, whale 
oil, logwood, and potash, supplied rum, molasses, 
and other provisions to the Newfoundland fish- 
ing fleet, and controlled a group of freighting 
vessels. His marriage, on Nov. 5, 1730, to Lydia 
Henchman, daughter of Boston’s most promi- 
nent book-dealer, marked the turning point in 
his career. From that date his business was 
operated on a larger scale. Determined and un- 
tiring, keen and diplomatic, proud, yet a close 
buyer who carefully priced a wanted commodity 
in many of the world's markets, farsighted, and 
an excellent manager of a much-ramified busi- 
ness, Hancock carefully built up a considerable 
fortune and a prosperous trade. He was soon 
mentioned as one of the wealthiest Bostonians 
of his era; and his wealth enabled him to secure 
influential friends among the most important 
officers of the Crown in England and the colo- 
nies. He made use of these friends skilfully 
to effect his ends. With their aid, he and his 
partner, Charles Apthorp, became government 
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agents, and between 1746 and 1758 furnished 
supplies to all the British forces in Nova Scotia. 
It was Hancock who, in 1749, sent building ma- 
terial and foodstuff to Chebucto Bay to enable 
Col. Edward Cornwallis to found the city of 
Halifax. In 1755, Apthorp and Hancock, act- 
ing as agents for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
crigaged the seventeen sloops used to transport 
the unfortunate Acadians to the colonies farther 
south. After Apthorp’s death, in 1758, Hancock 
was able to secure even more of the supply busi- 
ness of Nova Scotia for himself. His wealth was 
further increased by his smuggling ventures. 
Tea, paper, Holland duck, and other goods were 
surreptitiously shipped from Amsterdam to 
St. Eustatius in the West Indies, from which 
port, together with contraband consignments of 
French molasses concealed in English hogs- 
heads, they were run into Boston harbor as op- 
portunity offered. 

In his later years, gout and a “Nervous Dis- 
order’^ almost forced him to withdraw from busi- 
ness, and in 1763 his nephew John Hancock 
the patriot leader, was made an equal 
partner in the concern so that he might continue 
it at the death of his uncle. Thomas Hancock 
died of apoplexy, Aug. i, 1764, after being 
stricken in the Massachusetts State House, while 
he was serving as a member of the Governor’s 
Council. He had inherited the Henchman for- 
tune in 1761, and left an estate which has been 
moderately appraised at about seventy thousand 
pounds. 

[The Hancock MSS., deposited in the Baker Library 
or the Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, ^d the Hancock Letterheads and Hancock 
Account Books, at the New-England Historic Genea- 
logfical Society ; C. A. Staples, “Sketch of the Life of 
non. Ihomas Hancock, A Native of Lexington,” in 
Proc. Lexington Hist. Soc., vol. Ill (1905). incom- 
plete and inaccurate ; A. E. Brown, John Hancock, His 
~y j (^898) ; Lorenzo Sears, John Hancock (1912); 
indenture of Thomas Hancock,” Bostonian Soc. Pubs., 

Gq^S). 99 “*oi ; T. B. Akins, Selections from the 
ruolic Documents of Nova Scotia (1869), esp. pp. 285— 
93 , ana p 630 ; Justin Winsor, Memorial Hist, of Bos- 

519--20 ; Boston Gazette, Aug. 13, 1764 ; 
Mass. Gazette and Boston News-Letter, Aug. 2 and 16. 

E.Ed-n. 

HANCOCK, WINFIELD SCOTT (Feb. 14, 

1824-Feb. 9, 1886), soldier, presidential candi- 
date, was named for Winfield Scott, already an 
outstanding figure in the War of 1812. His fa- 
ther was Benjamin Franklin Hancock (1800- 
1879), the son of Richard Hancock, a Philadel- 
phia seaman, and his second wife, Anna Maria 
Nash, of Edinburgh, Scotland. Benjamin Han- 
cock was reared by John Roberts, a Quaker ; he 
was at first a teacher, but was admitted to the 
bar in 1828, and practised law in Norristown, 
Pa., for over forty years, where he had the repu- 
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tation of being a well-read lawyer. His wife was 
Elizabeth Iloxworth, of English descent. Their 
son, W’infield Scott Flancock, was born at the 
village of Montgomery Square, and at the age 
of four years moved with his parents to Norris- 
town, the county-seat. Here in due time he at- 
tended the Norristown Academy until it was 
merged into a high school, and showed a fond- 
ness for drill by organizing a military company 
among his schoolmates. He entered West Point 
on July I, 1840, at the age of sixteen years 
and, though admittedly immature and not well 
grounded in his studies, graduated from the Mil- 
itary Academy on June 30, 1844, eighteenth in 
a class which had been reduced by elimination 
from one hundred to twenty-five members. 
Among his contemporaries at West Point, who 
later became distinguished generals, were Grant, 
McClellan, Franklin, W. F. Smith, Reynolds, 
Rosecrans, Longstreet, Pickett, and “Stonewall” 
Jackson. As a cadet he has been described by a 
fellow student as “of tall, slender, and handsome 
person, which he bore without haughtiness or 
condescension” (O. B. Willcox, in Letters and 
Addresses, post). In later years General Grant 
said of Hancock, “Tall, well-formed . . . young 
and fresh-looking, — he presented an appearance 
that would attract the attention of an army as he 
passed” {Memoirs, II, 540). Upon graduation, 
he was assigned to the 6th Infantry, and after 
two years* service in Texas, joined General 
Scott’s army in Alexico in time to win brevets 
for gallantry at the battles of Contreras and 
Churubusco and to take part in the assaults upon 
Molino del Rey and Chapultepec. There fol- 
lowed some fourteen years of instructive, valu- 
able experience for Hancock — the Seminole War 
in Florida, the Border War in Kansas, Har- 
ney’s Utah Expedition, and quartermaster duty 
on the Pacific Coast. During this period he was 
married, Jan. 24, 1850, to Almira Russell, daugh- 
ter of a St. Louis merchant. They had a son and 
a daughter, both of whom died before their fa- 
ther. 

The outbreak of the Civil War found Han- 
cock, then in his thirty-eighth year, active intel- 
lectually and physically, ripe in the experience 
of handling troops, and enjoying the confidence 
of his military superiors. Accordingly, on 
General McClellan’s recommendation, he was 
promptly made a brigadier-general of volunteers. 
Sept. 23, 1861, and put to work organizing and 
training the newly assembled Army of the Po- 
tomac. His brigade— the 49th Pennsylvania, 43rd 
New York, 5th Wisconsin, and 9th Maine regi- 
ments— was early prepared for field duty, and 
took a prominent part in all the battles of Mc- 
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Clellan’s Peninsular campaign, and at Cramp- 
ton’s Pass, South Mountain, and Antietam. In 
the latter decisive battle, Hancock succeeded to 
the command of the ist Division, II Army Corps, 
and was promoted to major-general of volun- 
teers, Nov. 29, 1862. He commanded his new 
division with distinction at the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862. In the desperately 
contested battle of Chancellorsville, May 1-4, 
1863, the steadiness of Hancock’s division large- 
ly prevented overwhelming defeat, and he was 
promoted to command of the II Army Corps. 

It was at Gettysburg, however, that he achieved 
lasting fame as one of the great soldiers of the 
Civil War. On the first day of the battle, it was 
Hancock, acting under broad discretionary pow- 
ers from Meade, who virtually selected the field 
of Gettysburg upon which to fight and who by 
simulating a strongly held position on a broad 
front, dissuaded General Lee from attacking at 
once. On the second day, it was Hancock, com- 
manding the left wing, who thwarted Lee’s all- 
but-successful attempt to turn the Federal army’s 
flank. On July 3, it was Hancock’s corps which 
successfully repulsed the Confederate army’s 
desperate thrust at the Federal center. During 
the battle, Hancock received a wound from which 
he never fully recovered. In the battles of the 
Wilderness and Spotsylvania, his corps again 
engaged in severe fighting which continued on 
to Appomattox; but on Nov. 26, 1864, he was 
recalled to Washington and entered upon a pe- 
riod of recruiting. 

For gallant and distinguished services in all 
the operations of Grant’s army in Virginia, Han- 
cock was made a brigadier-general in the Regu- 
lar Army (Aug. 12, 1864) ; and for his conspicu- 
ous share in the victory at Gettysburg he re- 
ceived the Thanks of Congress (Apr. 21, 1866). 
He was appointed a major-general in the Regu- 
lar Army, July 26, 1866. During the ensuing 
years he personally led an expedition against 
hostile Indians while in command of the Cen- 
tral Military Department, 1867; commanded the 
Department of Louisiana and Texas, 1867, where 
his proclamation giving to civil tribunals juris- 
diction over all crimes and offenses not involv- 
ing forcible resistance to Federal authority 
failed to meet with the approval of Congress and 
led to his being relieved ; commanded the Depart- 
ment of Dakota, 1870-72, the Division of the 
Atlantic, 1872-86, and finally, the Department 
of the East also, with headquarters at Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. 

Although he “had had absolutely no experi- 
ence in politics and possessed but little knowl- 
edge of the problems of government” (Thomas, 
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post, p. 54), in the National Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1868 he received, as a military hero, a 
large number of votes for the presidential nomi- 
nation, and in 1880, at Cincinnati, he was nomi- 
nated for the presidency by the Democratic 
party. The campaign was notable for the lack of 
major issues and is chiefly remembered for Han- 
cock’s undeservedly ridiculed remark, “The tar- 
iff question is a local question” (interview in 
Paterson Daily Guardian, Oct. 8, 1880; widely 
quoted). He lost the election to James A. Gar- 
field by a small popular plurality and fifty-nine 
votes in the electoral college. 

Among those who knew him personally Han- 
cock was characterized as possessing great in- 
dustry, courage, ambition, lofty ideals, unfal- 
tering loyalty to friends, and the quality of pa- 
tient labor which has been called genius. In his 
Memoirs (II, 539-40), General Grant said of 
him : “Hancock stands the most conspicuous 
figure of all the general officers who did not 
exercise a separate command. He commanded 
a corps longer than any other one, and his name 
was never mentioned as having committed in 
battle a blunder for which he was responsible. 

. . . His personal courage and his presence with 
his command in the thickest of the fight, won 
for him the confidence of troops serving under 
him.” He died, after a very brief illness, at 
Governors Island and was buried with military 
honors at Norristown, Pa. 

[H. M. Jenkins. “Genealogical Sketch of Gen. W. S. 
Hancock," in Pa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Apr. 1886; 
Reminiscences of Winfield Scott Hancock (1887), by 
his wife, Almira Russell Hancock; J. W. Dixon, 
“Across the Plains with General Hancock." Jour, of 
the Mil. Service Inst., June 1886; F. A. Walker, Gen- 
eral Hancock (1895) ; G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. (3rd 
ed., 1891); War of the Rebellion: Official Records 
(Army) ; Abner Doubleday, Chancellorsville and Get- 
tysburg (1882) ; Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant (2 
vols., 1886) ; Letters and Addresses Contributed . . . 
in Memory of Winfield Scott Hancock (1886) ; D. X. 
Junkin, and F. H. Norton, Life of Winfield Scott Han- 
cock (1880), A. T. Freed, Hancock (1880), and other 
campaign biographies ; H. C. Thomas, The Return of 
the Democratic Party to Power in 1884 (1919), ch. 
Ill; N. Y. Tunes, Feb. 10, 1886.] C. D.R. 

HAND, DANIEL (July 16, i8oi-Dec. 17, 

1891), merchant, philanthropist, was born at 
East Guilford, now Madison, Conn. He was a 
descendant of John Hand who came to Lynn, 
Mass., from Maidstone, Kent, England, about 
1635, and in 1649 became one of the patentees 
of East Hampton, L. I. Daniel’s grandfather, 
Capt, Daniel Hand, with his company of East 
Guilforders joined Washington's army in the 
first Long Island campaign. The Captain’s only 
son, Daniel, was a farmer of some literary tastes 
and a life-long magistrate. His son, Daniel, 
brought up on the farm and educated in the dis- 
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trict school, went in his eighteenth year to Au- 
gusta, Ga., under the care of his maternal uncle, 
Daniel Meigs, long a merchant in the South, and 
ultimately succeeded to his uncle's business. He 
united with the First Presbyterian Church of 
Augusta, serving as superintendent of its Sun- 
day school for thirty years. While frankly voic- 
ing his convictions as to the moral wrong of 
slavery, he admired the Southern people and 
had warm friends among them. 

A branch business established in Charleston, 
S. C., outgrew that in Augusta, and Hand’s large 
capital was transferred to the former city. When 
war between North and South appeared immi- 
nent, he was in New York on business, but at 
the urgent request of his Charleston partner, 
George W. Williams, a Southerner, he decided 
to return. On his way back, obliged to take a 
roundabout route, he was arrested at New Or- 
leans, but was paroled on his promise to report 
to the Confederate authorities at Richmond. 
Proceeding thither, he stopped over night at 
Augusta. There a mob gathered about the hotel 
threatening him as a “Lincoln spy.” To save 
him from violence, the mayor and other old 
friends escorted him to the city jail for tempo- 
rary safe-keeping. When he reached Richmond 
he was sent to Libby Prison ; but, after examina- 
tion, was released on parole within the Confed- 
eracy. He made his home at Asheville, N. C., 
until peace was declared, when he returned to 
Connecticut. During the war it was proposed 
to confiscate his fortune ; but after prolonged 
legal struggle the Confederate courts at Charles- 
ton confirmed his right to his property. This he 
left in charge of his partner, allowing him al- 
most unlimited time for making settlement. 
Final accounting and full payment were made 
some twenty years later. 

In his youth he married his cousin Elizabeth 
Ward. She and their children died early and 
he remained a widower, living in his later years 
in the home of a niece in Guilford. In 1888 he 
executed a deed of trust to the American Mis- 
sionary Association of New York, conveying 
securities aggregating over a million dollars, 
thereby establishing the Daniel Hand Educa- 
tional Fund for Colored People, the income to be 
used for the education of the colored people of 
the Southern states. He believed that by this 
means he would also render important service 
to the white population of those states. Up to 
that time this fund was the largest single gift 
made to a benevolent society in the United States 
by a donor during his lifetime. Hand was a 
vigorous personality, erect, alert, of wide read- 
ing, possessed of strong convictions which he un- 


hesitatingly expressed. Wealth seemed valued 
by him chiefly as an instrumentality for benefi- 
cence. Among his gifts was one of an academy 
building for his native town. 

[G. A. Wilcox, A Christian Philanthropist : A Sketch 
of the Life of Mr. Daniel Hand (1889) ; E. T. Nash, 
Fifty Puritan Ancestors (1902) ; B. C. Steiner, A Hist, 
of the Plantation of Menunkatuck and of the Original 
Town of Guilford, Conn. (1897); News and Courier 
(Charleston, S. C.), Oct. 26, 27, 1888; New Haven 
Evening Register, Dec. 17, 19, 1891.] E. D.E. 

HAND, EDWARD (Dec. 31, 1744-Sept. 3, 

1802), physician, Revolutionary soldier, son of 
John and Dorothy Hand, was born in King's 
County, province of Leinster, Ireland. He stud- 
ied medicine and attended lectures at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and emigrated to Philadelphia 
in 1767 as surgeon’s mate in the i8th Royal 
Irish Regiment. In 1772 he was commissioned 
ensign, accompanied his regiment to Fort Pitt, 
and returned to Philadelphia in 1774. He then 
resigned his commission and moved to Lancas- 
ter, Pa., to practise medicine. He was con- 
spicuous throughout the Revolution as a soldier. 
In 1775 he was lieutenant-colonel in Colonel 
Thompson's battalion of riflemen at the siege 
of Boston. Later he was active in organizing 
and drilling the Lancaster County Associators, 
and on Mar. 7, 1776, he was elected colonel of 
riflemen. He performed gallantly against Corn- 
wallis and Howe at Long Island and in the en- 
gagements at White Plains, Trenton, and 
Princeton. Promoted brigadier-general on Apr. 

^ 777 f be was dispatched shortly thereafter to 
western Pennsylvania to mobilize the militia 
against the Indians and Tories. Late in 1778 
he assumed command at Albany and in 1779 
rendered valuable aid in Sullivan's expedition 
against the Indians and Tories in central New 
York. In 1780 he was assigned to a newly or- 
ganized brigade of light infantry; on Jan. 8, 
1781, he was elected adjutant-general; and in 
1783 be became a major-general by brevet. His 
energy and daring as a soldier and his excellent 
horsemanship and skill in military science won 
the affection of his troops, albeit he was a 
strict disciplinarian. He was regarded highly 
by Washington for his zeal and ability. 

After the war Hand resumed his practice of 
medicine, devoting considerable time to political 
and civic affairs. He was a member of Con- 
gress, 1784-85; in the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly, 1785-86; a presidential elector, 1789; and 
a member of the Pennsylvania constitutional 
convention, 1789-90. As burgess of Lancaster 
(1789) he wrote to Congress urging the selec- 
tion of that town for the permanent seat of gov- 
ernment, assuring them that its advantages were 
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unrivaled. In politics he was a stanch Federal- 
ist, An intimate friend of Washington during 
and after the Revolution, in 1798 he was recom- 
mended for adjutant-general and appointed ma- 
jor-general in the provisional army. He strenu- 
ously opposed Jefferson^s election in 1800 and 
was active in holding the Federalists in the Penn- 
sylvania Senate firm in the contest for that 
state's electors. His zeal was undoubtedly stim- 
ulated by the fact that from 1791 to 1801 he was 
inspector of revenue. Early in the Republican 
administration he encountered difficulty in set- 
tling his accounts, and in 1802 a petition was 
brought into court to sell his lands. In the midst 
of this trouble he died suddenly from an apoplec- 
tic stroke at “Rockford,” his country home, near 
Lancaster. Hand actively promoted public im- 
provements, held many local offices, and by his 
willingness to give medical aid gratuitously to 
the poor distinguished himself as a public bene- 
factor. He married Catharine, daughter of John 
and Sarah (Yeates) Ewing, on Mar. 13, 1775. 

[Pa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Apr, 1883 ; “Orderly 
Book of Gen. Edward Hand," Ibid., Apr., July, Oct. 
1917; C. I, Landis, “Jasper Yeates and his Times," 
Ibid., July 1922; Papers Read before the Lancaster 
County Hist. Soc., vol. XVI, no. 8 (1912); “Papers 
of the Continental Cong.," no. 159, Division of MSS., 
Lib. of Cong. ; Minutes of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pa., vols. XI-XIV (1852-53) ; Pa. Archives, 

I ser., vols. V-XII (1853-56) ; J. 1 . Mombert, An Au- 
thentic Hist, of Lancaster County (1869) ; The Burd 
Papers (1899), ed. by L. B. Walker; The Unpublished 
Revolutionary Papers of Maj.-Gen. Edward Hand of 
Pa. ( 1907 ), catalogued by A. J. Bowden.] J. H.P — g. 

HANDERSON, HENRY EBENEZER 

(Mar. 21, 1837-Apr. 23, 1918), medical histo- 
rian, born in Orange, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
was the son of Thomas and Catharine (Potts) 
Handerson. When he was two years old, his 
father died and he and his sister were adopted 
by an uncle, Lewis Handerson, a druggist of 
Cleveland. His childhood was that of an in- 
valid, so that his schooling in Cleveland was 
much interrupted. In 1851 he was sent to San- 
ger Hall, a boarding school at New Hartford, 
N. Y., but was compelled to leave because of his 
health. Shortly after, his foster father moved, 
with his family, to Beersheba Springs, Tenn. 
Upon the latter's return to Cleveland in 1854, 
Henry entered Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.), 
where he received the degree of A.B. in 1858. 
After graduation he went again to Tennessee, 
where he spent the next year in land-surveying 
and later became a private tutor in the family of 
a Louisiana cotton planter. In 1861 he entered 
the medical department of the University of 
Louisiana (later Tulane University), but his 
studies were interrupted by the Civil War. Fol- 
lowing the bombardment of Fort Sumter (Apr. 
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12, 1861), he again took up tutoring in a South- 
ern family, joined a company of plantation 
“homeguards,” and on June 17, 1861, enlisted in 
the Stafford Guards, later Company B of the 9th 
Regiment of Louisiana Volunteers, commanded 
by Col. Richard Taylor, son of the former presi- 
dent, Zachary Taylor. Handerson served the 
Confederacy continuously during the war, and 
despite a gunshot wound and an attack of typhoid 
fever, he rose steadily in rank to the grade of 
major and adjutant-general of the 2nd Louisiana 
Brigade. In this capacity, he was captured by 
Northern troops on May 4, 1865, ^iid remained 
a prisoner until June 17, 1865. At the age of 
twenty-eight he resumed his medical studies in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York City, where he was graduated M.D. in 
1867. He engaged in the practice of medicine in 
New York until 1885, when he returned to Cleve- 
land, to remain there to the end of his life. 

During his Manhattan period, Handerson 
made his mark as a contributor to medical his- 
tory by a scholarly paper, read to the Medical 
Society of the County of New York on Feb. 25, 
1878, and published in 1883 as The School of 
Salernnm: An Historical Sketch of Mediceval 
Medicine. This was followed in 1889 hy his well- 
known Outlines of the History of Medicine and 
the Medical Professor (1876), translated from 
the German of Johann Hermann Baas, to which 
he added much interesting matter of his own, 
relating to English and American medicine. 
Through its fidelity to the original, its unfailing 
accuracy as a source of reference, and the pi- 
quant additions made by Handerson to a text al- 
ready remarkable for droll humor and glancing 
wit, this translation became widely known and 
remained the authoritative textbook on the sub- 
ject in this country for a whole generation. It 
gave him a high and justly deserved reputation 
in a subject little cultivated at the time, although 
he never sought publicity on that account but, 
true to type, remained a quiet recluse. Hander- 
son’s other contributions to medical literature 
include a number of effective sketches in Howard 
A. Kelly's Cyclopcedia of American Medical Bi- 
ography (1912), his Gilbertiis Anglictis: Medi- 
cine of the Thirteenth Century (1918), and a 
series of articles on the sanitation, vital statistics, 
diseases, and medical history of Cleveland. All 
these evince the careful, accurate quality of his 
work. 

From 1894 to 1896 Handerson was professor 
of hygiene and sanitation in the University of 
Wooster. When in the latter year the medical 


department at Wooster became the medical de- 
partment at Ohio Wesleyan University, renamed 
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the Cleveland College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, he transferred with it and remained ten 
years. He became president of the Cuyahoga 
County Medical Society in 1895, was a member 
of the Cleveland Academy of Medicine, the Ohio 
State Medical Society, and the American Medi- 
cal Association, and was a founder of the Cleve- 
land Medical Library Association and its presi- 
dent from 1896 to 1902. He was highly esteemed 
as a physician of acute mind and reliable char- 
acter and had many affiliations and friendships 
both North and South. He eventually retired 
from practice, became totally blind about 1916, 
and died on Apr. 23, 1918, from the effects of 
cerebral hemorrhage. He was twice married : 
on Oct. 16, 1872, to Juliet Alice Root, and fol- 
lowing her death, to Clara Corlett of Cleveland, 
June 12, 1888. In person he was tall and digni- 
fied, with the quiet, unassuming, genial manner 
of the gentleman and the scholar. 

[S. W. Kelley, memoir of Handerson, with a bibli- 
ography of his writings, in Handerson’s Gilbcrtus An- 
glicus ; sketch of Handerson by the same author in H. 
A. Kelly and W. L. Barrage, Am. Medic. Biogs. 
(1920); F. H. Garrison, article in Medic. PickvAck, 
Mar. 1915; S. P. Orth, A Hist, of Cleveland, Ohio 
(1910), vol. II; Who's Who in America, 1917-18; 
Handerson’s Contribution to the Gencal. of the Han- 
derson Family (1885); Cleveland Plain Dealer, Apr. 

24,1918.] F.H.G. 

handy, ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

(Dec. 25, 1809-Sept. 12, 1883), Mississippi ju- 
rist, belongs to that branch of the family, whose 
ancestor, Samuel, settled in Somerset County, 
Md., as early as 1665. Col. George Handy, of 
the third generation, father of Alexander, was 
an officer in Lee*s Legion of Revolutionary fame. 
He married Betsy Wilson, daughter of James 
Wilson, and Alexander, his fifth son, was born 
in Princess Anne, Somerset County, Md. At the 
age of thirteen he was enrolled in Washington 
Academy, where he remained six years, being 
thoroughly grounded in the classics. He then 
became deputy clerk to his brother, George, who 
at that time was clerk of the county court. This 
aided greatly in his legal studies which he un- 
dertook during spare hours, and in 1834 he was 
admitted to the bar. The next year he married 
Susan Wilson Stuart, and several years later the 
couple decided to seek their fortune in Missis- 
sippi, then the far Southwest, settling in the 
town of Canton after living several years in 
Madisonville. Handy built up an extensive prac- 
tice before the high court of errors and appeals 
and m chancery and federal courts as well (Mis- 
sissippi State Gazette, May 27, 1853) His 
prominence brought him before the public and 
in November 1853 he contested successfully the 
reelection of William Yerger, a Whig, to a 


judgeship on the high court of errors and ap- 
peals. Handy was a Democrat and his known 
views on the constitutionality of the Union Bank 
bonds probably brought him the popular vote, 
though he maintained a strictly judicial reserve 
during the campaign. Yerger had rendered his 
noted decision in the case of The State of Missis- 
sippi vs. Heyron Johnson (25 Miss., 625-882), 
which decreed that the Union Bank bonds, now 
worthless because of the failure of the bank, in 
which the state had a large interest, were there- 
fore a valid obligation of Mississippi (Missis- 
sippi State Gazette, Dec. 2-9, 1853). 

Shortly after the secession of Mississippi, 
Handy was appointed by the governor as com- 
missioner to the authorities and people of Mary- 
land to arouse secession sentiment in that state. 
After interviewing Governor Hicks, who refused 
to convene the legislature for the purpose of co- 
operating with the South, he delivered several 
speeches in the state. On Dec. 20, i860, in Bal- 
timore, he urged secession as a natural right, 
giving to his plea for the rights of the states great 
dignity and eloquence (Baltimore Sun, Dec. 19 
and 20, i860). During the war he continued to 
serve Mississippi as associate justice, and on 
Apr. 18, 1864, he was made chief justice of the 
high court of errors and appeals. On Oct. i, 
1867, he resigned in consequence of the court's 
being placed under military control and moved 
to Baltimore, where he resumed the practice of 
law and taught during the session 1870-71 in the 
University of Maryland Law School. In the fall 
of 1871 he returned to his old home at Canton, 
Miss., where he practised law and lived out the 
last uneventful and peaceful years of a well- 
rounded life, declining appointments to a pro- 
fessorship in the state university, and to his old 
position of chief justice, offered him by the gov- 
ernor. At the time of his death he was one of the 
leaders at the bar in Mississippi. His numerous 
opinions may be found through volumes 26 to 41 
of the Mississippi Reports. They have contrib- 
uted much to the law of that state and show in- 
dependence of thought, clearness of reasoning, 
wide learning, and painstaking research. 

[James D. Lynch, The Bench and Bar of Miss 
(1881), pp. 328-31, 508-10 ; the Sun (Baltimore), Septl 
17. 1883 ; information as to certain facts from Handy’s 
son, A. S. Handy, Canton, Miss.] C W G 

HANNA, MARCUS ALONZO (Sept. 24, 

1837-Feb. IS, 1904), capitalist, politician, sena- 
tor, was born at New Lisbon, Ohio. His father, 
Leonard Hanna, came of Scotch-Irish Quaker 
stock with a Welsh and an English or Dutch ad- 
mixture, being descended from Thomas and 
Elizabeth Hanna who emigrated to America from 
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the north of Ireland in 17631 his mother, Sa- self-interest was seldom as simple and direct as 

mantha (Converse) Hanna, a school-teacher when he supported candidates for the Qeveland 

from Vermont, was of mixed Huguenot, Irish, city council whom he knew to be favorable to- 

and English ancestry. Leonard Hanna prac- ward his street railway, but it was real enough 

tised medicine for a time, but shortly before his to make him first challenge the control of poli- 

marriage became associated with his father and tics by “bosses” and later accept their cooper- 

two brothers in a grocery business. Reverses in ation as allies. In the Garfield campaign of 1880 

the late forties, occasioned by the decline of New he not only made liberal personal contributions 
Lisbon as a trading center, led to his removal but organized the business men of his city in sup- 
with his family to Cleveland in 1852. There Mar- port of the Republican candidate, a service which 
cus finislied his public-school education and en- was rewarded by membership in the Republican 
tered Western Reserve College. After a few state committee, where he ever remained a strong 
months, however, disciplined for a student prank, influence. He soon aspired to play a more ac- 
he turned from school to employment in the gro- tive role in president making and took up the 
eery and commission firm of Hanna, Garretson & claims of Senator John Sherman, who became 
Company, in which his father was senior part- the “favorite son” of Ohio Republicans. Asso- 
ner, A gay figure in a lively social set in Cleve- ciated with him in this cause was the able young 
land, he was none the less energetic in business Joseph B. Foraker [g.z/.], but in the convention 
and, when his father’s health began rapidly to of 1888, where Hanna directed the Sherman 
fail, he assumed new responsibilities that pre- forces, Foraker seemed to waver in his loyalty 
pared him to become in 1862 a partner in the to Sherman with the result that an estrangement 
firm in his father’s place. He had been reared took place between Hanna and Foraker that con- 
in the old Quaker tradition of hostility to slav- tinued to be reflected in Ohio Republican politics 
ery ; his father had been something of a reformer until Hanna’s death. 

and a prominent “conscience” Whig, and young This breach led Hanna to take up another 
Hanna was identified with the Republican party Ohioan, Congressman William McKinley [g.r/.] 
almost from the start. Partly because of his filial of Canton, who had loyally supported Sherman’s 
obligations, however, his war record was limited claims. His enthusiasm for McKinley grew 
to no days of service, in a volunteer regiment when the latter was made chairman of the ways 
mustered in on May 5, 1864, and detailed to take and means committee and as such became official 
part in the defense of Washington. On Sept. 27, sponsor for the tariff measure of 1890 that bore 
1864, he married Charlotte Augusta Rhodes, his name. This highly protectionist measure, an- 
daughter of Daniel P. Rhodes, a strong-willed tagonizing many voters as much as it pleased 
Cleveland coal and iron merchant of the Demo- ardent protectionists like Hanna, led to a seri- 
cratic persuasion, although at first differences in ous Republican setback and McKinley’s defeat 
politics had threatened to prevent the union. In for reelection to the House. Hanna, however, 
1867, after flood and flame had wrecked a private promptly brought out McKinley for governor and 
venture in lake transportation and a petroleum solicited contributions in his behalf even from 
refinery, Hanna transferred all his business in- Chicago and Pittsburgh manufacturers who were 
terests to the new firm of Rhodes & Company, urged to save the cause of protection from an- 
which undertook to continue the traditions that other disaster. In 1891, a year of general Re- 
Daniel P. Rhodes had built up in the Cleveland publican defeat, Hanna saw his candidate win 
coal and iron trade. The energetic qualities of an easy victory; he also had the satisfaction of 
the junior partner led to rapid expansion and contributing in a large way to the reelection of 
brought about the reorganization of the firm in Senator Sherman. He was now ready to press 
1885, with the elimination of the Rhodes inter- McKinley’s claims to the presidency, but, since 
est, under the name of M. A. Hanna & Company, the year 1892 was unfavorable, did not at once 
Meantime, he helped to organize the Union Na- bring out his candidate, although the Republican 
tional Bank, became proprietor of the Cleveland National Convention took generous notice of the 
Herald and owner of the Cleveland Opera House, Ohio governor. During the panic of 1893 Han- 
and established himself as the dominant figure na first rescued McKinley from a financial em- 
in the street railway system of the city. barrassment in which he found himself as a 

With the development of his business inter- result of having signed a friend’s paper and l^ter 

ests came a new interest in politics. He was helped the Governor to win a brilliant reelec- 

quick to see that with the rise of the new indus- tion victory. At once the McKinley boom was 

trialism business and politics were becoming launched, Hanna’s protege being heralded as the 
more closely interrelated than ever before. His “advance agent of prosperity.” In the winter of 
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1894-95, the president maker withdrew from ac- 
tive direction of his Cleveland firm, in order to 
devote his energies largely to politics. As the 
campaign for the nomination of McKinley was 
approaching its climax, Hanna took a house in 
Thomasville, Ga,, where he later entertained 
Governor JMcKinley and brought him into touch 
with prominent Southern Republicans. Having 
assured himself of the support of a considerable 
majority of the Southern delegates to the na- 
tional convention, he returned to Cleveland, 
where, again in the role of a gracious host, he 
promoted additional contacts for the Governor. 
As a result, complete success was assured before 
the meeting of the Republican convention at St. 
Louis, on June 15, 1896. On June 18, McKinley 
was nominated upon the first ballot. Whether or 
not Hanna was directly responsible for the adop- 
tion by the convention of the gold-standard prin- 
ciple which the Eastern business interests de- 
manded, he unquestionably approved it, although 
his candidate was known to be a bimetallist and 
to wish to subordinate the currency issue to that 
of protection. 

Almost the entire expense of the preconvention 
canvass, something over $100,000, was paid by 
Mark Hanna. So well had he demonstrated his 
ability as a political organizer that he was 
promptly selected as chairman of the national 
committee. Assuming a good deal of the work 
usually undertaken by the state committees, he 
gave that body a new importance. It brought 
together a group of 1,400 paid campaigners and 
distributed millions of pamphlets and broadsides. 
The unprecedented expenses of the national or- 
ganization, which mounted to three and a half 
millions, were met not only by the gifts of gen- 
erous individual donors and of corporations, but 
also by the returns from regular assessments up- 
on banks, corporations, and other business in- 
stitutions, which Hanna thought should be made 
to do their part in guaranteeing continued pros- 

victory on election day exceeded all 
of Hannahs hopes and expectations. 

He was offered the place of postmaster-gen- 
era in McKinley s cabinet, but his one ambition 
in public life was to reach the United States Sen- 
ate, This ambition was realized when John Sher- 
man was made secretary of state u^ider the new 
president and Hanna was appointed senator in 
his stead. In the fall of 1897 after an extensive 
stump-speaking campaign to insure his continu- 
ance in office by choice of the state legislature, 
he achieved a scanty victory despite a hostile 
combination of Democrats and Republican mal- 
contents. As the contest reached its climax there 
were charges of bribery, which led to a legis- 
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lative investigation, but the Senate committee 
on privileges and elections later refused to crerlit 
the reported findings of attempted bribery by 
Hanna’s agents. 

In the three years that followed, the most 
pressing national problems were those of for- 
eign affairs, for which tlie new senator had lit- 
tle taste or talent. He was known to his friends 
as a sturdy opponent of intervention in Cuba and 
later as a critic of the new drift toward imperial- 
ism but, like McKinley, he was soon drawn into 
active support of both. In 1898, however, he 
was back in his element when he took an active 
part in raising the money for tlie Republican 
congressional campaign and generously contrib- 
uted his rapidly developing talents for stump- 
speaking to the contest in Ohio. He now re- 
vealed himself as an outspoken champion of the 
prevailing tendency toward railroad and indus- 
trial combinations, which he presented as a nat- 
ural business development and an essential factor 
for national prosperity and Republican success. 
As the most intimate adviser of the president, he 
aided in organizing the federal patronage to con- 
solidate the strength of the party and of the ad- 
ministration ,* a frank critic of civil-service re- 
form, he became a master hand in the effective 
distribution of the fruits of victory. Prepara- 
tions were soon under way for the election of 
1900. Early provision was made for McKin- 
ley’s unanimous renomination but Hanna was 
only an eleventh-hour convert to the nomination 
of Theodore Roosevelt as vice-president. He 
took greater interest in sponsoring the “trust” 
plank which was incorporated in the Republican 
platform of that year. Again, as chairman of the 
national committee, Hanna was field-marshal of 
the Republican hosts ; with the confidence placed 
in him by the big business men of the country, 
the war chest was soon filled to overflowing. 
Because of the importance of the Democratic- 
Populist forces in the West, the campaign was 
largely directed from Chicago; Hanna person- 
ally undertook a tour of the states of the upper 
Mississippi Valley which proved distinctly help- 
ful to the party. 

^ He was now ready to assume a more active 
role in the Senate. He soon became a leading 
champion of a ship-subsidy scheme designed to 
restore the American flag to its former place on 
the high seas. This he successfully pushed 
through the Senate, only to see it defeated in the 
House. Somewhat later he became an outstand- 
ing advocate of the Panama route for the isth- 
mian canal. Gradually the man who had entered 
political life as a successful political manager 
and the representative in politics of business in- 
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terests began to reveal qualities of statesman- 
ship. When, therefore, in September 1901, upon 
the death of President McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt was elevated to the presidency, Hanna 
was continued in the role of a respected presi- 
dential adviser. Meantime he had made contri- 
butions toward the settlement of certain labor 
disputes in the anthracite coal industry. This led 
to his finally agreeing to serve upon the concili- 
ation committee of the industrial department of 
the National Civic Federation; he was promptly 
made chairman of the executive committee. Be- 
fore and during the great anthracite coal strike 
of 1902 he exerted himself to induce the opera- 
tors to come to reasonable terms and made sub- 
stantial contributions to the final settlement that 
was effected under the pressure of Roosevelt. 

Hanna was known as a stout believer in the 
right of labor to organize, partly because of his 
own human qualities and partly as a corollary to 
his advocacy of big business and organized capi- 
tal. Large corporations seemed unlikely to sur- 
vive if their labor policy was oppressive, and it 
was simpler and more convenient to deal with 
the responsible spokesmen of labor than with the 
mass of unorganized employees. As an employer 
Hanna could always rely upon the loyalty of his 
own workers, in whose welfare he took a definite 
personal interest His mining properties were 
somehow free from strikes and his street-railway 
employees refused to join the Cleveland railway 

strike of 1899. • 1 t. 

Early in 1901 Hanna was being mentioned by 

certain newspapers as the “logical” nominee of 
the Republican party in 1904. His disclaimers 
of presidential aspirations together with the ob- 
vious ambition of Roosevelt caused a proposed 
Hanna boom to subside. It remained evident, 
however, that many large Eastern business in- 
terests looked with hope to Hanna’s candidacy, 
if only as a means of getting rid of the “unsafe” 
Roosevelt. Following an overwhelming Repub- 
lican victory in Ohio in 1903, in which Hanna’s 
return to the Senate was assured, an organized 
campaign was launched in New York, although 
it was generally understood in political circles 
that he was not a candidate. Many were ponder- 
ing the mystery of his failure publicly to concede 
the field to Roosevelt when news came of the ill- 
ness that terminated in his death in February 
1904. 

Mark Hanna was a man of unbounded energies 
and of broad sympathies. He had a reputation 
for earnestness and honesty. In business he was 
one of the industrial pioneers who were usher- 
ing in a new era of American life. In the new 
scheme of things business and politics were natu- 
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ral allies and men like Hanna, assuming that in- 
dividual and social profits are indistinguishable, 
generally did not scruple to use the government 
to advance their own personal and economic in- 
terests. The game of politics he played accord- 
ing to the rules; like his friend and associate, 
“Boss” Cox of Cincinnati, he had none of the 
instincts of the reformer. In 1902 he declared 
himself the champion of that “Stand-pattism,” 
which, however much in his colloquial verbiage 
it may have appealed to his fellow Republicans 
of that day, soon carried all the connotations of 
reactionary politics. It may or may not be sig- 
nificant that his home city, Cleveland, which was 
usually strongly Republican, was seldom carried 
by the Hanna forces against the crusading fol- 
lowers of the sturdy democrat, Tom L. Johnson. 

[A somewhat over-sympathetic account is H. D. 
Cro]y, Marcus Alonco Hanna (1912). See also Thomas 
Beer, Hanna (1929) ; H. C. McCook, The Senator: A 
Threnody (1905) ; J. B. Foraker, Notes of a Busy Life 
(1916) ; H. H. Kohlsaat, Prom McKinley to Harding 
(1923); Carl Lorenz, Tom L. Johnson (1911); H. J. 
O'Higgins, The Am. Mind in Action (1924); C. S. 
Olcott, The Life of IVm. McKinley (1916) ; The Auto- 
hiog. of Thomas Collier Platt (1910); J. F. Rhodes, 
The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations (1922) ; 
Theodore Roosevelt, an Autobiog. (1913) ; W. A. White, 
Masks in a Pageant (1928) ; C. W. Thompson, Presi- 
dents Vve Known and Two Near Presidents (1929) ; 
Murat Halstead, in Rev. of Revs. (N. Y.), Oct. 1896; 
W. A. White, in McClure’s Mag., Nov. 1900; L. A. 
Coolidge, in Rev. of Revs. (N. Y.), Mar. 1904 J R- M. 
Easley, "Senator Hanna and the Labor Problem," In- 
dependent, Mar. 3, 1904; memorial addresses in Senate 
Doc. No. 321, 58 Cong., 2 Sess. ; Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, N. Y. Times, Washington Post, Feb. 16. 1904.] 

A.C.C. 

HANNEGAN. EDWARD ALLEN (June 
25, 1807-Feb. 25, 1859), senator from Indiana, 
was born in Hamilton County, Ohio. During his 
infancy his parents moved to Lexington, Ky., 
where he received a good education and began to 
read law. In 1825 he journeyed to Vincennes, 
Ind., but finding too many lawyers there pushed 
on to the frontier town of Covington. While try- 
ing to make a start in the practice of his profes- 
sion, he taught school and worked as a farm 
hand. In December 1829 he was chosen enroll- 
ing clerk by the lower house of the state legis- 
lature and on Jan. 23, 1830, was elected by the 
legislature on joint ballot to serve for two years 
as prosecuting attorney for the first judicial dis- 
trict of the state. In August 1831 he was elected 
a member of the lower house, and the following 
year, a member of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, to which he was reelected in 1834. 
As a member of the House ( 1833-37) > h^ ^ 

stanch supporter of the Jackson administration 
and won considerable repute as an orator. Fail- 
ing to secure a third term in Congress, he of- 
fered himself as a candidate for the state House 
of Representatives in 1841 and was elected. Two 
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years later he was elected — without a vote to 
spare and with one supporter a Whig — to the 
United States Senate, where he became an elo- 
quent and aggressive champion of the policy of 
expansion, voicing the demand of the Old North- 
west for the whole of the Oregon country, and 
leading his party before the nation with the cry 
'‘54° 40' or fight/^ When Polk agreed to divide 
the Oregon country with Great Britain, Han- 
negan delivered philippics before the Senate 
against the President, but, thanks in part to 
Polk’s tactfulness, the breach between them was 
afterward healed. In 1849, the Democrats in the 
General Assembly of Indiana deserted Hanne- 
gan and chose Gov. James Whitcomb to the Sen- 
ate in his stead. On learning of Hannegan’s de- 
feat, his friends — both Whigs and Democrats — 
urged the President to find a place for him, and 
on Mar. 3, 1849, Polk appointed him to the new 
post of minister at Berlin. Hannegan’s stay 
abroad was very brief. He was bold and out- 
spoken, and also unable to control his appetite 
for drink. One or both of these failings would 
be sufficient to explain the request for his recall, 
which terminated his diplomatic service early in 
1850. 

He continued to have political aspirations, but 
his public career was ended. For a few years he 
again practised law at Covington, then moved to 
St. Louis, where he spent the last few years of 
his life, attaining a fair degree of success. This 
was after the death of his wife, Margaret Cham- 
bers Duncan, a sister of Capt. John R. Duncan 
of Newark, Ohio. At Covington, in 1852, Han- 
negan, under the influence of liquor, quarreled 
with this brother-in-law, whom he loved, and 
stabbed him. Captain Duncan, who seems to 
have been drinking also, had pressed the quarrel, 
and before he died absolved Hannegan from all 
blame. Hannegan, who lost his seat in the House 
in 1836 because of his intemperance, had then 
become a total abstainer. Aided by his wife, who 
stood by him through thick and thin, he strug- 
gled so successfully that he thought he had mas- 
tered himself. It was in this period of abstinence 
that he was elected to the Senate, but in Wash- 
ington he again frequently fell into his old hab- 
its. He was a man of brilliant talents and was 
popularly believed to depend more on his natural 
gifts than on work, but he sometimes wrote out 
beforehand the eloquent speeches which were 
supposed to be spontaneous and he had an ex- 
tensive library {Lew Wallace: An Autobiog- 
raphy, 1906, vol. I, ch. 23). He was a member 
of the Presbyterian Church. He was thoroughly 

sincere and hated dishonesty in private or pub- 
lic affairs. 
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[Two sketches of Hannc^an’s career, both inaccurate 
in details, are : W. W. Woollen, and Hist. Sketches 
of Early Ind. (1883), PP- 21 1-22 ; J. W. Whicker, "Ed- 
ward A. Hannegan," in Ind. Mag. of Hist., Dec. 19 iS. 
See also The Diary of James K. Polk (4 vols., 1910), 
ed. by M. M. Quaife ; files of the Indiana State Journal, 
1842, 1849, 1850, 1852, 1859, and of the Indiana State 
Sentinel, 1842, 1849, 1859; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. 
(1928) ; Sunday Morning Republican (St. Louis), Feb. 

27, >859] W.O.L. 

HANSEN, GEORGE (Apr. 15, 1863-Mar. 31, 
1908), horticulturist, landscape architect, was 
born in the old town of Hildesheim in Hanover, 
Germany, the son of Adolph and Auguste Han- 
sen. His mother was the daughter of J. G. K. 
Oberdieck, sometimes called the “father of Ger- 
man pomology,” who on account of his services 
to the Prussian State had received the privilege 
of a free college education to such of his grand- 
sons as desired to specialize in horticulture. 
Young Hansen, accordingly, after completing the 
Gymnasium course in his native town, was sent 
to Potsdam to become a student in the Royal Col- 
lege of Horticulture. After his graduation, in 
1885, he went to England, entering the employ 
of F. Sander & Company. At first he worked 
with hybrids in the orchid house and later used 
his skill with a pencil in making illustrations for 
the orchid journal, Rcichcnbachia. His ability 
was soon recognized in London by election as 
fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society. It 
was at this time that he began the preparation of 
The Orchid Hybrids, a work requiring special 
knowledge and indefatigable industry and per- 
severance. An enumeration and classification of 
all the orchid hybrids made known up to that 
time, it was published in parts between 1895 

1897. 

After some two years in England, he deter- 
mined to move far west, and accordingly, in 
1887, settled in San Francisco, where he engaged 
in nursery propagation. His talents were soon 
in demand elsewhere, however. The central 
Sierra foothills, fertile and beautiful as found by 
the American pioneers in gold days, had been 
cruelly scarred and wastefully exploited by 
miner, logger, stockman, and hunter. To restore 
and improve the early-day agriculture, the Uni- 
versity of California College of Agriculture es- 
tablished an experiment station in the Amador 
County foothills and, in 1889, appointed George 
Hansen as foreman of it. Here for seven years 
he used his science in behalf of the foothill farm- 
er : introducing modern methods and new varie- 
ties ; urging fencing and resting periods to re- 
store the native grasses and clovers ; and pleading 
always for protection of the native vegetative 
cover to save the land from erosion. No other 
botanist before him had been a resident of the 
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foothills in the region of the Calaveras Big 
Trees. From the thin fringe of Digger Pine 
near the great plain of the Sacramento to the 
snowy summits of the Sierra he explored the 
plant formations at all altitudes and distributed 
herbarium sets of the native vegetation to the 
important botanical centers of the world, adding 
thereby a definite number of new species to the 
staters flora. In connection with this work he 
made the drawings for the second part (1890) 
of JVest American Oaks by Edward Lee Greene 
[q.v.']. This illustration work developed Han- 
sen^s field interest in the genus Quercus and en- 
abled him to call the attention of botanists to 
remarkable variants of the native species of oak 
which he discovered in the region of the foothill 
station. 

In 1896 he began work as landscape architect 
in Berkeley, especially in an advisory capacity to 
cities and towns confronted with park problems. 
Here he did a service in urging natural treat- 
ment. He was handicapped by an injury to his 
spine — the prime cause of his giving up the 
foothill station — but the Sierran experience had 
fortified his natural idealism and deepened his 
altruistic spirit ; he continued his activities, buoy- 
ant, cheerful and eager, under a condition that 
to most men would have seemed crushing. With 
an especial love for children, he advanced the 
campaign for kindergartens as well as for city 
parks and playgrounds (see his What is a Kin- 
dcrgartenf 1901). He died in Berkeley, in his 
forty-fifth year, survived by his wife, Linda 
Frances (Rinehart) Hansen, whom he had mar- 
ried on Dec. 24, 1889. 

[Chas. Murdock, in Pacific Unitarian XVI, 180 
(1008); W. L. Jepson, in Madrono (Berkeley, Cal.), 
Sept. 1928; Who's Who in America, 1908-09; Jepson 
Correspondence, vols. I, II (1894—97), MS.] 

W.L.J. 

HANSON, ALEXANDER CONTEE (Oct. 
22, 1749-Jan. 16, 1806), jurist, was born in An- 
napolis, Md., the son of John [q.v.'\ and Jane 
(Contee) Hanson. His father was president of 
the Congress of the United States under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation during the years 1781-82. 
Young Hanson obtained his education at the 
College of Philadelphia. After his graduation he 
studied law at Annapolis and was admitted to 
the Maryland bar about 1772* I^^ August 177b, 
following the outbreak of the Revolution, he was 
appointed assistant private secretary to Gen. 
George Washington, but because of ill health, 
was forced to resign toward the close of the year. 
On Mar. 9, 1778, he became an associate judge 
of the general court of Maryland and held of- 
fice until 1781. He was married on June 4, 177^1 
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to Rebeca [sic] Howard at Annapolis. Their 
second son was Alexander C. Hanson [q.v.], the 
noted Federalist editor. 

During the early months of 1780 a plan was 
formulated by certain Loyalists to release Brit- 
ish prisoners of war held in Frederick County. 
On July 25, 1780, seven leaders of the movement 
were arrested and confined in Frederick Town. 
They were tried before a special court presided 
over by Hanson. The trial began June 27, 1781, 
and lasted ten days, all seven defendants being 
found guilty of high treason. In pronouncing 
sentence, Judge Hanson declared that *‘in view 
of the attitude of mockery of the accused and 
their apparent belief that America dared not 
punish Tories conspiring against her, and in 
view of the dreadful consequences if they had 
succeeded, they ought to suffer to the full the 
penalty for high treason” (Andrews, post, I, 
654). He sentenced all seven to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. Such severity brought a 
quick reaction, and in 1782 a law was passed or- 
dering that any one assisting or advising prison- 
ers of war to escape should, if able-bodied, be 
sentenced to war vessels for three years; and if 
not able-bodied, should suffer fine or imprison- 
ment, or both. 

In 1786 in order to defeat the attempt of the 
City of Baltimore to remove the state capital 
from Annapolis, Hanson wrote Considerations 
on the Proposed Removal of the Seat of Govern- 
ment; Addressed to the Citizens of Maryland by 
Aristides. Under the same signature, in the fol- 
lowing year, he published Remarks on the Pro- 
posed Plan of a Federal Government, designed 
to make clear the real object and purpose of gov- 
ernment under the Federal Constitution, and on 
Apr. 28, 1788, in the convention at Annapolis, 
he gave his voice for the ratification of the Con- 
stitution. In both elections of Washington, he 
was a Maryland presidential elector. In 1787 
he completed the compilation of the Laws of 
Maryland Made Since M,DCC,LXIII (1787). 
authorized by the legislature in 1784 and issued 
by the state printer at Annapolis. He was ap- 
pointed chancellor of Maryland on Oct. 30, 1789^ 
and served in that capacity until his death seven- 
teen years later. Shortly after this appointment 
he was designated by the governor to prepare a 
digest of the testamentary laws of Maryland. In 
1803, he issued under the signature “A Civil 
Officer of Maryland,” Publications Relative to 
the Difference of Opinion between the Governor 
and Council of Maryland on Their Respective 
Powers, which consisted principally of reprints 
of political articles. He died of apoplexy, in An- 
napolis. 
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[G. A. Hanson, Old Kent (1876) ; Md. Hist. Mag., 
June, Sept. 1911, Mar. 1926; Tercentenary Hist, of 
Md. (1925), vol. I, by M. P. Andrews, vol. IV, by H. 
F. Powell; G. M. Brumbaugh, Maryland Records 
(1928); E. S. Riley, The Ancient City — A Hist, of 
Annapolis in Md. (1887) ; Federal Gasette & Baltimore 
Daily Advertiser, Jan. 18, 1806.] W. G. E. 

HANSON. ALEXANDER CONTEE (Feb. 
27. 1786-Apr. 23, 1819), editor, representative 
and senator from Maryland, was born at An- 
napolis, the second son of Alexander Contee 
Hanson \_q.v.^ and Rebeca (Howard) Hanson. 
He was graduated from St. John’s College in 
1802, and practised law in his native city. He 
came from a line of fighting patriots and was 
nourished in Federalism as in a religion. In 
1808 he founded a newspaper, the Federal Re- 
publican, in Baltimore, to represent extreme Fed- 
eralist opinion. As editor-in-chief he secured 
Jacob Wagner, who had served in the State De- 
partment under Pickering and entertained an 
absolute aversion toward Jefferson and Madi- 
son. Hanson shared the conviction of most 
Federalists that the Republican statesmen were 
“bound over” to French interests, and Wagner’s 
“inside information” concerning diplomacy was 
freely used to spread this view. For statements 
conceived to be “mutinous and highly reproach- 
ful to the President” made in an article on the 
Embargo, published Nov. 7, 1808, Hanson, who 
was a lieutenant in the 39th Regiment of Mary- 
land militia, was court-martialed, but he defend- 
ed himself with ability and success. As the coun- 
try drifted toward war with England the Federal 
Republican became more bitter. Numerous 
threats were issued against it. On June 20, 1812, 
two days after the declaration of war, an edi- 
torial appeared, beginning “Thou hast done a 
deed whereat Valour will weep.” The policy of 
the paper was defined as opposition to the war 
and hostility to Madison, who was stigmatized 
as the tool of Bonaparte. On June 22, a mob of 
infuriated Republicans demolished the newspa- 
per plant, even tearing down the walls. There- 
upon, following the advice of influential Fed- 
eralists, Hanson decided to take a stand for 
freedom of opinion and of the press. A building 
was secured at 45 Charles St., and transformed 
into a veritable arsenal. On July 27, the paper 
was reissued from Georgetown, D. C., but circu- 
lated from Baltimore. This issue of the journal 
contained an attack upon the city government for 
favoritism toward the leaders of the Baltimore 
mob. The following day the house on Charles 
Street was surrounded and doors and windows 
were smashed. The Federalists responded with 
gun shots. One man was killed in the crowd. 
The militia deported itself irresolutely. Finally, 
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when a cannon was dragged before the newspa- 
per office, the defenders consented to compromise 
with the mayor of Baltimore and the commander 
of the militia. In return for promises of safety 
for life and property, they consented to a tem- 
porary surrender. Neither of these promises was 
fulfilled, however. Tlie place of safety proved to 
be the jail, which, since the militia was immedi- 
ately disbanded, was easily forced during the 
night. A butcher and a French tailor led the 
mob. The offending Federalists were clubbed in- 
to insensibility and hurled out upon the jail steps 
where the attack was continued with penknives, 
matches, and candle-grease poured upon the eye- 
lids. Gen. James M. Lingan was killed and Gen. 
Henry (Light-Horse Harry) Lee received in- 
juries from which he never fully recovered. Han- 
son was beaten into unconsciousness, but later 
was assisted to escape to his country estate. By 

Aug. 3, he was reissuing his paper from George- 
town. 

Baltimore exonerated the rioters, and although 
the committee of grievances and courts of justice 
of the Maryland House of Delegates later up- 
held the Federalists, a wave of apprehension was 
felt lest this violent outbreak should prove the 
precursor of Republican terrorism. This Fed- 
eralist reaction brought about Hanson’s election 
to Congress. He took his seat in March 1813, 
continuing his anti-administration charges in 
the House. In 1816, he resigned in the hope of 
saving the local Federalist cause by entering 
state politics, but he failed in the elections for 
the House of Delegates. He was then appointed 
United States senator to complete the term of 
Senator Harper (resigned), and he served in 
this capacity from Jan. 2, 1817, until his death. 
Ill health prevented him from continuous activity 
in the Senate. Hanson married Priscilla Dor- 
sey, June 24, 1805. He died at his estate, “Bel- 
mont,” near Elkridge. 

[The Md. Hist. Soc. possesses manuscript letters of 
Hanson to George C. Washington, 1817-18, and a col- 
lection called “Hanson Pamphlets,” being the writings 
of Hanson’s father, which contains a manuscript in- 
troduction, written (1851-52) by C. W. Hanson, treat- 
ing of the family history. Accounts of the Baltimore 
riots are found in J. B. McMaster, A Hist, of the Peo- 
ple of the U. S., vol. Ill (1892) ; Henry Adams, Hist, 
of the U. S. A., vol. VI (1891) ; J. T. Scharf, Hist, of 
Md. (1879). vol. Ill ; and D. T. Lynch, An Epoch and 
a Man: Martin Van Buren (1929). See also Trial of 
Alexander Contee Hanson, Esq., A Lieutenant in a 
Company of Militia, etc. (1809); Interesting Papers 
Relative to the Recent Riots at Baltimore (1812); 
Baltimore Patriot and Mercantile Advertiser, Apr. 24' 
1819; files of the Federal Republican.'\ K J G 

HANSON, JOHN (Apr. 13, 1721-Nov. 22, 
1783), Revolutionary leader, member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
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(Story) Hanson, was descended from Roger de 
Rastrick, who was living in Yorksliire, England, 
in the middle of tlie thirteenth century. (The 
name was cliangcd from Dc Rastrick to Hanson, 
Henry’s son, in 1330.) A descendant married a 
connection of the Swedisli royal family; and his 
son became an officer in the army of Gustavus 
Adolphus. In 1642 four sons of this soldier were 
sent bv Queen Christina to the New World in 
the care of John Printz, governor of New Swe- 
den. They removed from Tinicum Island, in the 
Delaware River, to Kent Island, Md., in 1653, 
and about three years later the youngest of the 
four, John Hanson, established the family in 
Charles County. His son, Samuel, was elected 
a member of the General Assembly of Maryland 
in 1716 and 1728, and served his county as sher- 
iff, commissary, clerk, and member of the board 
of visitors of the county school. John, Samuel s 
son, was born at ^‘Mulberry Grove, Charles 
County, in 1721. He entered public life in 1757 
as a representative of Charles County m the 
Assembly, and served nearly every year from 
1757 ^ 773 * when he removed to Frederick 

County. Under the influence of that progressive 
frontier section of the province he continued to 
serve in the Assembly until his election, in 1779, 
as a delegate to the Continental Congress. 

Hanson was a member of the committee of the 
legislature which drafted instructions to the 
Maryland delegates to the Stamp-Act Congress 
in New York (1765)- He signed the non-im- 
portation agreement of Maryland, which was 
adopted June 22, 1769, at a meeting of county 
committees as a protest against the Townshend 
Acts. He was chairman of the meeting in Fred- 
erick County which in June 1774 passed resolu- 
tions to stop all trade with Great Britain and the 
West Indies until the Acts of Parliament block- 
ading the Port of Boston were repealed. As a 
member of the Maryland Convention, he signed 
July 26, 1775, the Association of the Freemen of 
Maryland which approved the use of arms to 
repel British troops. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Observation, first for all Frederick 
County and subsequently for the Middle District, 
Hanson was active in raising troops and provid- 
ing arms and ammunition. He was one of a 
committee of three chosen by the Maryland Con- 
vention to establish a gun-lock factory in Fred- 
erick. In July 1775 he wrote to the president of 
the Continental Congress warning him of an ex- 
pedition by Loyalists and Indians against the 
Maryland frontier, a danger which was removed 
only by the arrest of the leaders, Nov. 19, 1775 * 
near Hagerstown, Under Hanson’s leadership 
the delegates from Frederick County to the 
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Maryland Convention advocated independence 
several months before such sentiment was domi- 
nant in the other counties, and he held that every 
resolution of the Convention tending to separate 
Maryland from a majority of the colonies with- 
out the consent of the people was destructive of 
its internal safety. The Maryland Assembly 
elected him a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress on Dec. 22, 1779. He took his seat in that 
body June 14, 1780. At this time the Maryland 
delegates were alone in refusing to ratify the 
Articles of Confederation. They had instructions 
not to ratify until Virginia and other states had 
relinquished their claims to the unsettled terri- 
tory extending westward to the Mississippi River. 
John Hanson and his colleague Daniel Carroll 
Ig.v.l labored successfully for this relinquish- 
ment. The ratification of the Articles of Con- 
federation was completed Mar. i, 1781, and on 
Nov. 5 of that year Hanson was elected presi- 
dent of the Congress of the Confederacy. He re- 
tired from public life at the close of his term of 
one year and died at Oxon Hill, Prince Georges 
County. Hanson's wife was Jane Contee of 
Prince Georges County. They had nine chil- 
dren, one of whom, Alexander Contee Hanson 
became chancellor of Maryland. 

[Geo. A. Hanson, Old Kent (1876) ; J. T. Scharf, 
Hist, of tVeslern Md. (1882) ; T. J. C. Williams, Hist, 
of Frederick County, Md. (1910) ; J. M. Hammond, 
Colonial Mansions of Md. and Del. (1914); Tercen- 
tenary Hist, of Md. (1925), vol. IV, by H. F. Powell ; 
“Proceedings in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives upon the Reception and Acceptance from the State 
of Maryland of the Statues of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, and of John Hanson, Erected in Statuary Hall 
of the Capitol/' Cong. Record, 57 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 
1506 ff., 1541 ff., and Sen. Doc. No. 13, 58 Cong., Spe- 
cial Sess.; Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), Nov. 27, 
1783.1 N.D.M. 

HANSON, ROGER WEIGHTMAN (Aug. 
27, 1827-Jan. 4, 1863), Confederate general, was 
born in Winchester, Ky., the second son of Sam- 
uel Hanson, lawyer and member of the legisla- 
ture, and of Matilda (Calloway) Hanson. His 
father, who came of the Maryland Hanson fam- 
ily and was a native of Alexandria, Va., had 
moved to Kentucky in 1807. By nature impetu- 
ous and daring, Roger Weightman Hanson 
served as first lieutenant in the Mexican War 
under Capt. J. S. (“Cerro Gordo”) Williams. 
In a duel after his return he received a wound 
which shortened one leg and gave him there- 
after a peculiar gait. During convalescence he 
read law. He began to practise at home, then 
went to California with the gold rush, but re- 
turned with nothing added to his fortune. In 
1851, opposing his old commander for a seat 
in the legislature, he lost by six votes; but two 
years later he was successful and became a rep- 
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resentative from Clark County. In 1855 he re- 
moved to Lexin^on and won the election from 
Fayette County. He was an elector on the Fill- 
more ticket in 1856 and the following year ran 
unsuccessfully for Congress as a Know-Nothing. 
In i860, on the eve of the great crisis, he stood 
forth as a conservative leader, favoring Bell and 
Everett in the presidential campaign; but, as 
events unfolded, resenting the domination of 
the Union by the North, he joined that neutral- 
ity movement peculiar to Kentucky, and was en- 
rolled as colonel of the State Guards. When the 
crisis became acute, he joined the forces of the 
Confederacy, leading his regiment across the 
border to Camp Boone, Clarksville, Tenn., where 
his men formed the nucleus of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th Kentucky regiments (Collins, post, I, 
342). Here and elsewhere, known familiarly 
as '‘Old Flintlock,” he excelled as a drillmaster, 
and at the same time won the loyalty of his men. 
On Feb. 13, 1862, he held the Confederate right 
at Fort Donelson, where he repulsed two at- 
tacks (War of the Rebellion: Official Records, 
Army, 1 ser., VH, 330). Two days later his 
regiment made a successful charge, ‘‘without fir- 
ing a gun,” against a superior force which broke 
and fled (Ibid.). On the same day he was cap- 
tured. He was later exchanged, and in October 
1862 was restored to his old command, the 2nd 
Kentucky Infantry. By order of General Breck- 
inridge he received command of the ist Brigade, 
consisting of the 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 9th Kentucky 
Infantry regiments, together with Graves's and 
Cobb’s batteries. At Nashville he effectively 
aided Forrest, Nov. 5, and a month later, Dec. 7, 
1862, while attached to Gen, J. H. Morgan’s ex- 
pedition against Hartsville, he captured and de- 
stroyed a Union force of some 2,000 men with a 
loss of only sixty-eight (Official Records, supra, 
I ser., XX, pt. I, p. 68). For his conspicuous 
services he was promoted to be brigadier-gen- 
eral on Dec. 13. Less than three weeks later, at 
the battle of Stone’s River or Murfreesboro, 
where his brigade held the left of the line, he 
was mortally wounded (Jan. 2, 1863). He died 
after two days of suffering, and was buried at 
Nashville. In 1866, with permission of the War 
Department, his body was removed by his widow, 
Virginia (Peters) Hanson, to Lexington, Ky., 
and reinterred with public honors. In many re- 
spects his career was typical of the gradual alien- 
ation of sympathy in his state from the strong 
Union views of the fifties to the anti-administra- 
tion attitude in the late sixties, when honors 
readily bestowed upon Confederate heroes were 
rarely extended to former Union officers. 

[Besides the Official Records cited above, see the 
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Lexington Observer and Reporter, 1857-59; Biog. f.n- 
cyc. of Ky. (1878) ; E. P. Thompson, Hist, of the J-irst 
Kentucky Brigade (1868) ; Reminiscences of Cen. liasil 
IV. Duke (iQir), ch. VII; Confed. Mil. Hist. fiKop), 
IX, 239 ; Lewis and R. H. Collins, Hist, of Ky. (1874), 
1.342] E.T. 


HAPGOOD, ISABEL FLORENCE (Nov. 

21, 1850-June 26, 1928), translator, journalist, 
author, opened to the English reading world the 
work of great Russian authors at a period when 
they were known in the West chiefly by distor- 
tions coming through the French. Nothing in 
her colonial English-Scotch ancestry appears to 
explain her extraordinary gift for languages. 
She was the daughter of Asa and Lydia (Cross- 
ley) Hapgood. Born in Boston, she grew up in 
W^orccster, Mass., the family home between 1855 
and 1881. She left school at eighteen, after three 
years at Miss Porter’s seminary, Farmington, 
Conn. During the next decade or two she made 
her own practically all the languages of Conti- 
nental Europe, including various Russian dia- 
lects and Old Church Slavonic. With Latin and 
French to her credit, she explored the Romance 
languages; after German lessons, she explored 
the Germanic tongues. She had labored for 
two years at Russian with dictionary and gram- 
mar before she chanced to meet a Russian lady 
who taught her the pronunciation. When, how- 
ever, she made her first journey to Russia in 
1887, she spoke freely enough to make friends in 
every walk of life. She says the very police dogs 
wagged their tails at her. For two years she 
traveled widely, meeting many literary lights, 
and making an extended visit to Count Tolstoy 
at his summer estate. Her experiences she em- 
bodied in a volume, Russian Rambles (1895), 
which, lighted by humor and shrewd observa- 
tion, swept away many travelers* myths about 
country and people. She began to publish her 
translations from the Russian while dense igno- 
rance of Russia still prevailed in the West. The 
year i886 was marked by the appearance of Tol- 
stoy’s Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, several vol- 
umes of Gogol’s tales and his great historical 
novel, Taras BiUba, and Epic Songs of Russia 
with critical notes. Two years later appeared 
her authorized version of Tolstoy’s Life. Her 
rendering of Tolstoy, Turgenev, Gorky, and 
Gogol set, according to the Nation, a new stand- 
ard for fidelity in translation, and distinctly en- 
riched our literature. They achieved immense 
popularity, the translator becoming as widely 
known as the author of a modern best-seller. 
She translated also from minor Russian authors, 
from the Dutch and Polish, the French of Victor 
Hugo, Renan, and De Coubertin, the Italian of 
De Amicis, and the Spanish of Palacio- Valdes. 
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In 1902 sne published A Survey of Russian Lit- 
erature; in 1906, a Ser 7 ’{ce Book of the Holy 
Orthodox Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) 
Church, designed for the use of the Russian 
Church in America, in which Old Church Sla- 
vonic ritual was collated with that of the Greek 
Church. She contributed to magazines articles 
on Russian subjects. For more than a score of 
years she served as foreign correspondent and 
reviewer for the Nation and the New York Eve- 
ning Post, interpreting the literature of Europe 
to America. On her second visit to Russia in 
1917 she had a long conference with the Czarina 
shortly before the Revolution. She was in Mos- 
cow at its outbreak, but her personal acquaint- 
ance with Russian officials enabled her to escape 
to Vladivostok. Her letters on phases of Soviet 
Russia appeared in the New York Times. A 
book on Russian church music, material for 
which she collected during her last trip, remains 
unpublished. Her home was in Boston from 1881 
to 1889, after that in New York, where she died. 

[Warren Hapgood, The Hapgood Family (1898); 
Who's Who in America, 1928-29; Nation, July ii, 
1928; N. Y. Times, June 27, 1928, editorial, June 28. J 

M. B. H. 

HAPPER. ANDREW PATTON (Oct. 20, 
i8i8-Oct. 27, 1894), Presbyterian missionary 
to Canton, China, was born in Washington 
County, Pa., near Monongahela City, the son 
of Baptist and Ann (Arrell) Happer. His moth- 
er early dedicated him to the ministry, and at 
the age of eleven he was sent to the preparatory 
department of Jefferson College. When he was 
fourteen years of age he resolved to become a 
missionary, and, to prepare for that profession, 
after graduating from Jefferson (1835) and 
teaching five years, he studied theology in the 
Western Theological Seminary, 1840-43. Hay- 
ing begun the study of medicine while still in 
theological school, in 1843 he went to Philadel- 
phia to complete his medical course and in 1844 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 

with the degree of M.D. 

After first preferring India as a field for his 
life work, he finally chose China, then being par- 
tially opened to Protestant missionary efforts by 
the treaties of 1842 and 1844* was ordained 
to the Presbyterian ministry Apr. 23, 1844, and 
in June of that year sailed for China, arriving 
late in October. For the first three years he 
spent most of his time in Macao, but in 1847 he 
was able to effect a residence in the suburbs of 
Canton, and that city henceforth became the cen- 
ter of his labors. For several years he engaged 
in preaching and in school and medical work. 
With the arrival of John G. Kerr \_q.v.'] in 1854, 
he largely discontinued the practice of medicine. 
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but he maintained his pastoral and educational 
activities. In 1854, after ten years in China, he 
baptized his first convert. He was long in charge 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Canton, 
preaching there Sundays and weekdays, and 
ministered to offshoots of that body. For many 
years he conducted a school for the training of 
Chinese preachers and for a time was the head 
of a Chinese government school in Canton. He 
wrote voluminously, both in Chinese and Eng- 
lish; from 1880 through 1884 he was editor of 
the Chinese Recorder; and he assisted in the re- 
vision of Bridgman and Culbertson^s translation 
of the Bible, and in the translation of the New 
Testament into the Canton colloquial. 

In 1884 Happer returned to the United States, 
ill, his life's work apparently at an end; but, 
partially recovering, he raised over $100,000 
for the fulfilment of one of his dreams, the es- 
tablishment of a Christian college in China. In 
1888 he returned to Canton to found the insti- 
tution — which was later to grow into Canton 
Christian College and then into Lingnan Uni- 
versity — and was in charge of it until, in 1891, 
ill health again compelled his retirement to 
America, this time permanently. His last years 
were spent in Wooster, Ohio. He was married 
three times: Nov. ii, 1847, to Elizabeth S. Ball 
(died Dec. 29, 1864), the daughter of a mission- 
ary in Canton ; Oct. 6, 1869, to Miss A. L. Elliott 
(died 1873) ; and Mar, 18, 1875, Hannah J. 
Shaw. Three of his daughters served for longer 
or shorter periods as missionaries in Canton. 

[Ann. Reports of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Preshyt. Ch. in the V. S. A . ; New York Observer, 
Nov. 8, 1894 ; H. C. Trumbull, Old Time Student Vol- 
unteers {1902) ; S. P. Scovel, in Missionary Review of 
the World, Apr. 1895, based in part on a manuscript 
autobiography ; The Chinese Recorder and Missionary 
Jour., Jan. 1895; China Mission Hand-Book (Shang- 
hai, 1896) ; Commemorative Biog. Record of Washing- 
ton County, Pa. (1893).] K. S. L. 

HARADEN, JONATHAN (Nov. ii, 1744- 

Nov. 23, 1803), naval officer and privateersman 
of the Revolution, was born in Gloucester, Mass. 
His parents were Joseph and Joanna (Emerson) 
Haraden. As a boy he was taken to Salem by 
Joseph Cabot. His sea service in the Revolu- 
tion began in July 1776, as lieutenant on the sloop 
Tyrannicide, of the Massachusetts state navy, 
commanded by Capt. John Fisk. Two success- 
ful cruises were made during the year. In 1777 
Haraden was given command of the Tyranni- 
cide, now changed to a brigantine. He cruised 
about the British Isles and France in company 
with Captain Fisk who had been transferred to 
the brigantine Massachusetts. They took sev- 
eral prizes, including a transport with Hessian 
troops. They were chased by a British squadron 
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and the Tyrannicide had a narrow escape. She 
returned to Boston in August, sailed again in 
the fall, and during the winter cruised in the 
West Indies. In the summer of 1778 Haraden 
left the state service to begin his career as a 
privateersman in command of the 16-gun ship 
General Pickering of Salem. At first he sailed 
with cargoes to France and Spain and return, 
but later, as a privateer, devoted his ship wholly 
to commerce destroying. He was in many ac- 
tions, sometimes with vessels of superior force, 
and took many prizes. In October 1779, off 
Sandy Hook, the Pickering engaged simultane- 
ously three letters of marque, of 14, 10, and 8 
guns. After an action of an hour and a half she 
captured all three and took them into port. In 
June 1780, in the Bay of Biscay, she took a 22- 
gun schooner and a few days later fell in with 
the British privateer Achilles, a much larger 
ship than the Pickering and of more than three 
times her force. They fought nearly three hours 
at close range and the Achilles then sheered off 
and sailed away. The Pickering was unable to 
follow, but recaptured her prize, which had been 
taken by the Achilles. This battle was fought 
close to the Spanish coast and was watched by a 
multitude of people. Early in 1781 the Pickering 
was captured by Admiral Rodney at St. Eusta- 
tius, and Haraden was made a prisoner of war. 
After regaining his liberty, he commanded the 
14-gun ship Julius Ccesar, another Salem priva- 
teer, in which he sailed in 1782, In June he 
fought a British ship and brig, of 18 and 16 guns, 
for two and a half hours and then escaped from 
them. Haraden, besides being a thorough sea- 
man, was a man of courage and resourcefulness. 
Cool and collected when the odds were against 
him, he never refused to fight a stronger foe, if 
brought to bay, and never knew when he was 
whipped. Although several times engaged with 
superior force, he was never captured until he 
fell into the trap set by Rodney for the unwary. 
His men were devoted to him, he inspired them 
with confidence, and they learned to expect vic- 
tory. He was married three times: on June 8, 
^767, to Hannah, daughter of William Dead- 
man; on Mar. II, 1782, to Mrs. Eunice (Diman) 
Mason, daughter of Rev. James Diman, of Sa- 
lem;, and on Oct. 12, 1797, to Mrs. Mary Scal- 
lon. He had two daughters. After the Revolu- 
tion his health failed and he became reduced to 
narrow circumstances. At the end of a linger- 
ing illness he died in Salem at the age of fifty- 
nine. 
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34-42: Diary of William Bentley, III (1911), 62; 
Salem Register, Nov. 24, 1803 ; R. D. Paine, The Ships 
and Sailors of Old Salem ( 1909), ch. V ; full references 
to the manuscript sources in the Mass. State Archives 
and to otlier material, in G. W. Allen, Naval Hist, of 
the Am. Revolution (2 vols., 1913), and Mass. Priva- 
teers of the Revolution (1927).] G W A 

HARAHAN, JAMES THEODORE (Jan. 

12, 1841-Jan. 22, 1912), railroad official, was 
born in Lowell, Mass., the son of Patrick and 
Rose (McCurn) Harahan. He attended the pub- 
lic schools of Lowell until he was seventeen, 
when he began his railroad career as clerk for 
the Boston & Providence Railroad Company at 
Boston. His work was interrupted by his en- 
listment in Company G of the ist Massachusetts 
Infantry. He was in the army for three years, 
was wounded at the battle of Gettysburg, and 
was mustered out on May 25, 1864. He then 
returned to railroad service and began at the 
very bottom of the ladder as a switchman on the 
Orange & Alexandria Railroad in Virginia. 
During the years 1865 to 1870 he worked in vari- 
ous capacities, for a time in the employ of the 
Nashville & Decatur Railroad at Nashville, 
Tenn., and for a time in that of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Rising from clerk to sec- 
tion boss and finally railway executive, he went 
through every grade of railroad service, and his 
demonstrated capacity led to frequent calls from 
one company to another. From 1870 to 1872 he 
was in charge of the Shelby Railroad (eighteen 
miles long) in Kentucky, for seven years he was 
roadmaster of the Nashville & Decatur, for two 
years superintendent of the Memphis line of the 
Louisville & Nashville, and for the next two 
years superintendent of the New Orleans divi- 
sion of the same road. In 1883 he was made 
general superintendent of the road south of De- 
catur, and the following year general manager 
of the entire road. In 1885 he was off to the 
Baltimore & Ohio as general manager of the 
Pittsburgh division, but after three months he 
returned to the Louisville & Nashville, serving 
as assistant general manager and general man- 
ager. The period between Oct. i, 1888, and Nov. 

I, 1890, was again one of trial and promotion: 
he was successively assistant general manager 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, gen- 
eral manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and 
general manager of the Louisville, New Or- 
leans, & Texas railroads. On the last date he 
became second vice-president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, in charge of operation and traffic. 
One of his signal services in this position was 
his handling of the suburban traffic during the 
World's Columbian Exposition in 1893, when 
millions of passengers between the city and the 


\yitol Records of Gloucester, Mass. (1917), I, 318: 
Vital Records of Salem, Mass., Ill (1924), .^68 V 
O925). 309: Sidney Perley. Hist, of Salem (1928); 
rreeman Hunt, Lives of Am. Merchants (1858), II, 
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fair grounds were adequately cared for by his 
road. 

In 1906, Harahan was elected president of the 
Illinois Central in place of Stuyvesant Fish 
[q.v.], who had been deposed from the presi- 
dency. He retired from active service in 1911, 
at the age of seventy, and started work of a con- 
sulting character. He was killed in a railroad 
wreck in January 1912 while still in vigorous 
possession of his faculties and well qualified to 
carry on important work for a number of years. 

Harahan was a successful railroad executive 
and seemed to have a peculiar faculty which fit- 
ted him to handle the railroad problems as they 
were constituted during the time he was en- 
gaged in railroad work. He believed in contact 
with the public so that they might appreciate the 
problems and difficulties of the railroads, and 
was a pioneer in developing that sort of railroad 
management. He was extremely industrious and 
very conscientious in the performance of his 
work. He was solicitous for the welfare of the 
employees, and was esteemed by them for his 
interest and justice in dealing with them. He 
took an active part in the life of the several com- 
munities in which he lived during his career. In 
1866 he was married to Mary Kehoe, who died 
in March 1897, and on Apr. 19, 1899, he was 
married to Mary N. Mallory, daughter of Capt. 
W. B. Mallory of Memphis, Tenn. He had four 
children by his first marriage. 

[Who's Who in America, 1910-11 ; The Book of 
Chicagoans, 1911; George Kennan. E. H. Harrxman: 
A Biog. (1922). vol. II, ch. XX ; Railway World, Jan. 

26 \ Railway and Engineering Rev., }^v\. 27, 191^1 

Nashville Banner, Jan. 22, 1912; Commercial Appeal 
(Memphis). Jan. 22. 26. 1912; N. Y. Times, Chicago 
Daily Tribune, Jan. 23, 1912; names of parents and 
date of birth from Harahan’s son. W. J. Harahan, 
Richmond. Va.] E. L. B. 

HARASZTHY DE MOKCSA, AGOSTON 

(c. 1812-JuIy 6, 1869), pioneer, was born at 
Futtak, in the country of Bacs-Bodrog, Hun- 
gary, the son of Charles Haraszthy, a landed pro- 
prietor. He entered the Royal Hungarian Body 
Guard, and was later private secretary to the 
viceroy of Hungary. He came to the United 
States in 1840 and eventually went to Wiscon- 
sin, where on the W^isconsin River he founded 
what is the present village of Sauk City, first 
named by him ^‘Szeptaj'' {i.e., Belleview), then 
“Haraszthy,*' and later called Westfield. Going 
into partnership with an Englishman, Robert 
Bryant, he began erecting a house, brick store 
(which still stands), school, and sawmill, and im- 
mediately attracted German, English, and Swiss 
emigrants. In 1842 he went to Hungary, sold his 
estate, and returned to America with his wife, 
Eleanora Dodinsky, and his three sons. He pub- 
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lished an account of his adventures, in Hunga- 
rian, Utazds £jszak-Amerikabdn (2 vols., Pest, 
1844). 'On his return to Sauk City, he opened 
a brick yard and began the manufacture of brick, 
Oct. 25, 1842. He planted the first hop yard m 
Wisconsin; operated the first ferryboat across 
the Wisconsin River at Sauk City (Oct. 14, 
1844) : and as the head of an emigrant associa- 
tion, brought colonists to the place. He also 
erected the first frame structure in the Baraboo 
Valley, at Baraboo, in 1845, and conducted a 
store there. 

Afflicted with asthma and advised by physi- 
cians to seek a milder climate, in April 1849 he 
set out with his family for California, arriving 
in San Diego after an adventurous trip of nine 
months. Here he fought the Indians success- 
fully and was elected county sheriff in 1850 and 
a member of the state legislature in 1852. In 
March of that year he imported the first vines 
which were planted in the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco. They were Tokay and Zinfandel, sent to 
him by friends in Hungary, and the celebrated 
Shiras vine from Persia. In 1857 he was ap- 
pointed assayer and then smelter and refiner at 
the San Francisco Mint but resigned after a few 
months under a charge of embezzlement, of 
which he was later acquitted. Together with 
three Hungarians, Urnay, Wass, and MoHtor, 
with whom he had been associated at the Mint, 
he bought a choice piece of land in the Sonoma 
Valley, a short distance from Buena Vista, and 
there in 1858 the first large vineyard in Cali- 
fornia was planted. He continued importing, 
and about the end of 1862 he and his associates 
had 300 acres of vineland under cultivation. In 
1861 he was appointed by the legislature a com- 
missioner “to report upon ways and means best 
adapted to promote the improvement and culture 
of the grape-vine in California," and in this ca- 
pacity he made a tour of the wine-producing 
countries of Europe, bringing with him upon his 
return about three hundred distinct varieties of 
vines, and other fruit in addition. His report 
was published under the title. Grape Culture, 
Wines, and Wine-Making ; with Notes upon Ag- 
ricidture and Horticulture (1862). In 1863 he 
formed his Sonoma properties into a corpora- 
tion, called “The Buena Vista Viticultural Soci- 
ety,” with 300 acres of vineland and 5,000 acres 
of farm land. Having lost all his holdings in 
1866, he moved with his oldest son, his wife, and 
his father to Nicaragua, where he acquired 100,- 
000 acres of some of the best land in Central 
America and obtained a license to plant sugar- 
cane and to manufacture sugar. Upon this plan- 
tation, the Hacienda San Antonio, near the port 
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of Corinto, he met an accidental death by 
drowning. In addition to his report mentioned 
above, Haraszthy published a report on his farm, 
grapes, and wine, and on the early history of 
viticulture in California, in Transactions of the 
California State Agricultural Society During 
the Year 1858 (1859). His catalogue of the 
trees and vines which he brought from Europe 
was published posthumously as Addenda to the 
second edition, revised (1881), of the First An- 
nual Report of the Board of State Viticultural 
Commissioners, of which his son Arpad was 
president. 

[Haraszthy’s papers, letters, and documents are in 
the custody of the State Hist Soc. of Wis., Madison. 
Published material includes: H. E. Cole, A Standard 
Hist, of Sauk County, IVts. (2 vols., 1892); W. H. 
Canfield, Outline Sketches of Sauk County (1861); 
A. J. Turner, “The Hist, of Port Winnebago” in tCij. 

Colls., vol. XIV (1898) ; V. S. Pease, “Agoston 
Haraszthy,” in Proc. State Hist. Soc. of IVis., 1906 
(1907); Trans, of the Old Settlers' Asso. of Sauk 
County, IVis. (1872) ; H. H. Bancroft, California inter 
Pocula (1888), and Hist, of Calif., vol. VII (1890); 
C. A. Menefee, Hist, and Descriptive Sketch Book of 
Napa, Sonoma, etc. (1873); W. G. Smith, The Story 
of San Diego (1892); W. E. Smythe, Hist, of San 
Diego (1907) ; Tom Gregory, Hist, of Sonoma County, 
Calif. (1911); Arpad Haraszthy, “Wine Making in 
California/' Overland Monthly, Dec* 1871,] q p 

HARBAUGH, HENRY (Oct. 28, iSry-Dec. 

28, 1867), German Reformed clergyman, author, 
was born in Washington Township, Franklin 
County, Pa., almost on the Maryland line, the 
tenth of the twelve children of George and Anna 
(Snyder) Harbaugh. He was a great-grandson 
of Yost Harbaugh, a Swiss, who came to Penn- 
sylvania about 1736 and settled eventually on 
Kreutz Creek in York County. Yost’s descend- 
ants were devout, industrious, thrifty folk with 
little book-learning or concern for affairs be- 
yond the confines of their parish. Henry, gnawed 
by vague ambitions, labored on his father’s farm, 
attended a school in winter, conned an English 
grammar while the plowhorse rested in the fur- 
row, and grew more restless each year. With 
his parents’ reluctant consent he left home early 
in August 1836 and spent the next few years in 
Stark, Tuscarawas, and Carroll counties, Ohio, 
where he worked as a carpenter, organized sing- 
ing classes, attended the New Hagerstown Acad- 
emy, taught school, indited poems and elaborate 
letters to his friends, and gained his first experi- 
ence as a public speaker. From 1840 to 1843 be 
was a student in Marshall College and the Semi- 
nary at Mercersburg in his native county; and 
under John Williamson Nevin his life- 

long friend and master, he found himself. Li- 
censed to preach Oct. 17, 1843, at Winchester, 
Va., he was pastor of the Lewisburg, Pa., charge, 
^843-50, the First Church, Lancaster, 1850-60. 
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and St. John’s, Lebanon, 1860-63. He was mar- 
ried twice: on Dec. 14, 1843, to Louisa Good- 
rich of New Hagerstown, Ohio, who died Sept. 
26, 1847, while visiting her parents ; and on Nov. 
14, 1848, to Maria Louisa Linn of Lewisburg, 
Pa., who survived him. One child by his first 
marriage and six by the second also outlived 
him. 

He wrote constantly and well. In 1850 he 
launched a monthly magazine, the Guardian, 
and conducted it until December 1866, when he 
turned it over to Benjamin Bausman [q.v.'] and 
revived the Mercersburg Rci'icw. Besides nu- 
merous minor publications and contributions to 
periodicals he was the author of The Sainted 
Dead (1848); Heavenly Recognition ('1851); 
The Heavenly Home (1853): Union unth the 
Church (iSs 3 ) \ The Birds of the Bible (1854); 
Life of Michael Schlatter (1857); Fathers of 
the German Reformed Church (2 vols., 1857- 
58) ; The True Glory of JVoman ( 1858) ; Poems 
(i860) ; The Golden Censer (i860) ; and Chris- 
tological Theology (1864). A third volume of 
the Fathers of the German Reformed Church 
(1872) was edited for him after his death by 
David Y. Heisler, who added two more volumes 
to the series. He compiled a history of his fam- 
ily and was indefatigable in his search for pa- 
pers, documents and traditions pertinent to the 
Reformed Church in Pennsylvania. At the sug- 
gestion of Philip Schaff [7.7'.], who showed him 
Emanuel Rondthaler’s “Morgeds un Oweds” 
(written about 1835), he produced a number 
of poems in the Pennsylvania-German dialect. 
Though he owed something to Burns and to 
Johann Peter Hebei, about whom he wrote an 
enthusiastic essay, Harbaugh was himself a gen- 
uine folk poet. The dialect was his mother 
tongue; he spoke it with a hearty appreciation 
of its earthy flavors and communicated through 
it, as he could have through no other medium, 
the reminiscences, whether tender or humorous, 
of his childhood and early youth. Fifteen of 
these poems were collected and published by 
Bausman as Harbaugh's Harfe (1870), which 
has been kept in print for over sixty years. 
Among Pennsylvania Germans “Das alt Schul- 
haus an der Krick,” “Die Schlofschtub,” “Der 
Pihwie,” and “Heemweh” are esteemed as clas- 
sics. Harbaugh also wrote several excellent 
hymns, including “Jesus, to Thy Cross I hasten,” 
“Jesus, my Shepherd, let me share,” and “Thou, 
by heav’nly hosts adored” ; even better than these 
is his “Jesus, I live to Thee,” the perfect expres- 
sion of his own religious life. 

He did more than any one else to popularize 
the “Mercersburg theology” and to make it a 
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living force. A pulpit orator of extraordinary 
power, he filled the great churches of east- 
ern Pennsylvania to overflowing wherever he 
preached. He was an active member of the 
committees that framed the Liturgy, or Order of 
Christian Worship (1857) and the Order of 
Worship for the Reformed Church (1866) and 
bore the brunt of the attack which they provoked 
from the conservative anti-liturgical wing of the 
denomination. In his own church at Lancaster 
Harbaugh was unable to preserve anything ap- 
proaching unanimity of feeling, and in conse- 
quence he withdrew to the charge at Lebanon. 
In 1863 he was called to Mercersburg as profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary, and there dur- 
ing the few years still allowed him he did his 
best work. His theological lectures (preserved 
in manuscript in the Seminary archives at Lan- 
caster) are still considered the best formulation 
of the Christological theology of his school. He 
died, at the height of his powers, after an illness 
of several months and was buried at Mercers- 


burg. 

[The fullest account, the Life of the 
Harbaugh, D.D. (1900), by his son Linn Harbaugh. 
orovides a complete bibliography and sufficient guid- 
Lce fo the sources See also Henry 
of the Harbaugh 

Good. Hist, of the Reformed D^s’^Scha^^ 

Nineteenth Century 

Life of Philip Schaff (1897), 

chard “Pennsylvania-German Dialect 

■ ’ fir -1 !.y»» P*-n/- Pa-Ger. Soc., vol. XXVI 

Their }V"te Genesis of ‘Der Pihwie’ 

wi* kiiiniscences of ’its Author.” Lebanci County 
Hist. Soc. Papers, vol. VII (Lebanon, Pa., ‘919^1 


harben, william NATHANIEL (July 

■; i8s8-Aug. 7 , 1919). novelist, son of Nathaniel 
Parks and Myra (Richardson) Harben, was 
born in Dalton, Ga., and died in New York City. 
His first Harben ancestor in America came to 
Virginia from Somersetshire in 1625 ; another 
ancestor was a brother of Daniel Boone; and 
on his mother’s side he was related to the Bow- 
man family of Virginia and Kentucky. As a 
child in Dalton he was an indifferent student, 
more engrossed in writing fiction after the man- 
ner of Cooper than in learning to cast accounts. 
Yet once out of school he was a merchant until 
he was thirty, sometimes in Georgia, sometimes 
in Tennessee, and always in arrears. In 1888 
he determined to try his fortune as a writer, and 
shortly afterward he moved to New York. The 
next year he published White Mane, a book 
which dealt tragically with some of the complexi- 
ties of life that grew out of the institution of 
negro slavery. Its reception in the North was 
mildly gratifying, but for all his claim that the 
book was not a hostile commentary, people in the 


South did not take to it or remember him for a 
while cordially. In seven slight books he pub- 
lished between 1890 and 1901 he kept safely apart 
from inter-racial subjects ; after writing of the 
discrepancy that sometimes exists between reli- 
gious profession and performance, he confined 
himself to stories of detectives, of far-wander- 
ing balloons, and of literary life in New York. 
During 1891-93 he was assistant editor of the 
Youth's Companion, In 1896 he was married to 
Maybelle Chandler of Williamsburg County, 
S. C. His Northern Georgia Sketches (1900), 
'"dedicated to Joel Chandler Harris whose kind- 
ly encouragement made this book possible,” is 
made up of ten stories that had already appeared 
in The Century, Lippincott's, and other maga- 
zines. Here he definitely struck the popular 
taste. The Harpers now solicited the manu- 
script “Westerfelt,” which they had rejected, 
and, publishing it in 1901, inaugurated the series 
of novels which he was to write at a rate of 
slightly more than one a year for the rest of his 
life, dealing primarily with the land and people 
— chiefly the white people — of northern Georgia. 
He knew that region — man and woman, villager 
and countryman and mountaineer — and he set 
it forth with sound if not powerful realism, with 
some humor if without large philosophy, in an 
extended saga, with Abner Daniel (1902) and 
Ann Boyd (1906) as its most notable elements. 
Except for Mam' Linda (1907), which depre- 
cates lynching, and The Divine Event (1920), 
which is laid in New York, all of his novels 
after 1901 occupy themselves mainly with very 
much the same setting and the same types of 
character ; indeed, one character may appear in 
several different books. Many critics consist- 
ently applauded this long record, and William 
Dean Howells, perhaps the most distinguished 
of them, praised extravagantly (see Introduc- 
tion to Harben’s The Triumph, 1917) hs por- 
trayal of women. Harben once wrote of himself 
that he was afraid none of his books fairly rep- 
resented him personally — he had "'lived so very, 
very much and felt so much, and suffered, and 
enjoyed, and gloated and despaired” {Library of 
Southern Literature, V, 2075) I but the photo- 
graphs of him and the exemplary roster of his 
dedications to most of his family and to many 
friends seem to indicate that the turbulence of 
his spirit was sufficiently well disciplined not to 
set him beyond the ordinary reach of people’s 

affection. 


ibrary of Southern Lit., vol. V (*909): 
in America, 1918-21 ; N. Y. Txmes, Aug. 8, 1919 * 
. Rutherford, The South in Hist, and LU. ( i907) J 
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HARBY, ISAAC (Nov. 9, 1788-Dec. 14,1828), 
journalist, playwright, was born and spent most 
of his life in Charleston, S. C. He was the son 
of Solomon Harby, whose father, Idpidary to the 
Emperor of Morocco, fled to England for rea- 
sons unknown and there in 1787 married Re- 
becca, daughter of Meyer Moses. Solomon emi- 
grated to Jamaica in his twenty-first year and 
thence to Charleston. His son Isaac attended 
Dr. Best's academy, evinced considerable pre- 
cocity, and aspired to a literary career. After 
some experience at teaching he began the study 
of law in 1805 with the help of Langdon Cheves 
[q.vJ] but dropped it shortly. He opened a 
school on Edisto Island in 1808, when the death 
of his father had left the family without support ; 
and in 1809 he started an academy in Charles- 
ton. About this time he married Rachel Mor- 
decai of Savannah. His next venture was a lit- 
erary weekly, the Quiver, which soon failed. In 
1814 he and a friend bought the Investigator, re- 
named it the Southern Patriot and Commercial 
Advertiser, and threw their political support to 
President Madison. Selling out in 1822, Harby 
joined the City Gazette and Commercial Daily 
Advertiser, for which, signing himself Junius, 
he wrote articles urging the nomination of An- 
drew Jackson for the presidency. His celebrity, 
such as it was, he owed to his theatrical criti- 
cism. Like his other writing, it is inflated and 
bedizened in a manner half provincial and half 
exotic, but it gained unmistakably by his prac- 
tical acquaintance with the theatre. His first 
play, Alexander Severiis, was written when he 
was seventeen and was rejected by Alexander 
Placide of the Charleston Theatre, but two later 
tragi-comedies, The Gordian Knot, or Causes 
and Effects (1810) and Alberti (1819), were 
played and published in Charleston. President 
Monroe, while sojourning in the city, saw a 
performance of the latter. Harby's blank verse 
is pliant and melodious, and the Gordian Knot 
has pleasant love scenes, but the two plays, 
though promising, belong to a tradition even 
then antiquated and are literary in the deroga- 
tory sense. Harby was one of the founders of 
the Reformed Society of Israelites, who seceded 
from the Sephardic Beth Elohim congregation 
in Charleston in order to adopt a simpler ritual. 
The society used English as well as Hebrew 
prayers and introduced an English sermon into 
the service. As the earliest movement of the 
sort in the United States, it had more than local 
significance. Harby’s “Anniversary Address,” 
A Discourse Delivered in Charleston, S. C., on 
The Twenty-first of November, 1825 ( 1825), re- 
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ceived sympathetic notice in the North Ameri- 
can Review for July 1826 and elicited friendly 
comment from Thomas Jefferson and Edward 
Livingston, In June 1828, after the death of his 
wife, Harby removed to New York, hoping to 
benefit by the change of scene and wider oppor- 
tunities. He opened a school on Howard Street 
and made a favorable impression with his theat- 
rical criticism in the Evening Post, but in De- 
cember he died unexpectedly, leaving his sister 
and his children destitute. Benefit performances 
were announced for them at the Park and Bow- 
ery theatres. 

[Abraham Moise, memoir prefixed to A Selection 
from the Miscellaneous Writings of the late Isaac 
Harby, Esq. (Charleston, 1829) ; B. A. Elzas, The Jews 
of S. C. O905) ; N- T. Mirror, Dec. 20, 27, 1828, 
Jan. 10, 1829; obituary copied from the Southern Pa- 
triot in the Charleston City Gacettc, Dec. 27, 1828; 
Pubs. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., no. 32 (1931) ; for other 
members of his family see the article “Harby” in the 
Jeurish Encyc., vol. VI (latest ed., 1925).] Q H G 

HARDEE. WILLIAM JOSEPH (Oct. 12, 

1815-N0V. 6, 1873), Confederate soldier, was 
born at “Rural Felicity,” the Hardee estate, 
Camden County, Ga., a son of John and Sarah 
(Ellis) Hardee. He was descended from An- 
thony Hardy of Pembroke, Wales, who came to 
America in 1695 and settled in North Carolina. 
His grandfather, John, had been a Revolution- 
ary soldier and later captain of a Continental 
galley on the Georgia coast. He moved to Geor- 
gia after the war, the state having made him a 
grant of 1,360 acres of land, William’s father 
had also seen military service, having been a 
major of cavalry in the War of 1812. In 1838 
William graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and was assigned as a second 
lieutenant to the 2nd Dragoons. He was pro- 
moted to a first lieutenancy in 1839 and to a 
captaincy in 1844. 1840 Hardee was sent dn 

a military commission to Europe to study cav- 
alry operations. Returning, he was assigned to 
duty as tactical officer at Fort Jesup, La. In 
the war with Mexico he participated in the siege 
of Vera Cruz, the battles of Contreras and Mo- 
lino del Rey, and the capture of the city of Mex- 
ico. Twice promoted for meritorious service, 
he emerged from this war as a lieutenant-colonel. 
In 1855 be published Rifle and Light hifantry 
Tactics, known as “Hardee’s Tactics,” which 
was adopted as a textbook for the army. In the 
same year he was attached as senior major to the 
2nd Cavalry, of which Albert Sidney Johnston 
was colonel, Robert E. Lee, lieutenant-colonel, 
and George H. Thomas, Jr., junior major. In 
the following year Hardee became lieutenant- 
colonel and was assigned as commandant of 
cadets at West Point. 
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Hardee was on leave in Georgia when on Jan. 
T9, i86i, the state seceded from the Union. Two 
days later he resigned his commission in the 
United States army and was commissioned colo- 
nel, and in June, Brigadier-general, in the Con- 
federate army. Assigned to a command in Ar- 
kansas, he organized the original Arkansas Bri- 
gade, afterwards known as '‘Hardee's Brigade.” 
In the fall of i86i, now a major-general, he was 
transferred, with most of his command, to Ken- 
tucky. Hardee had no service in the Virginia 
campaigns where fame was most surely to be 
won. He was identified throughout the war with 
tlie western army, later known as the Army of 
Tennessee. He participated in the battles of 
Shiloh and Perryville, commanded the left wing 
at Murfreesboro, fought at Missionary Ridge, 
and played a leading role in the long contest 
against Sherman between Dalton and Atlanta. 
Meanwhile, in October 1862, he had been made 
a lieutenant-general. After the fall of Atlanta 
(September 1864), he was placed in command of 
the military department of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida. Without adequate forces he 
made an ineffectual attempt to stem the tide of 
Sherman's advance through Georgia to Savan- 
nah. On the i8th of December Hardee evacu- 
ated Savannah, withdrawing across the river into 
South Carolina, and Sherman occupied the city. 
After a month in Savannah, Sherman also moved 
over the river, heading towards Charleston. 
Hardee, receiving no reinforcements, evacuated 
Charleston and led his small force into North 
Carolina, where a junction was made with the 
Army of Tennessee, again under the command 
of Joseph E. Johnston. Shortly after Hardee re- 
joined Johnston, the surrender at Appomattox 
occurred. High tribute was paid Hardee's mil- 
itary ability by his superior officers and by the 
Federal commanders. In his Narrative of Mili- 
tary Operations (1874), Joseph E. Johnston 
spoke of the “skill and vigor that Hardee never 
failed to exhibit in battle” (pp. 156-57), and 
referred to his personal gallantry in leading a 
certain notable charge at Bentonville. E. A. 
Pollard, in his Lee and his Lieutenants (1867), 
said of him: “His courage was of that order 
which inspires courage in others. An accom- 
plished horseman, of commanding stature, and 
striking martial mien, his bearing in action was 
impressive and inspiring. To this was added, 
coolness that never failed ; presence of mind 
never disturbed; and an intellect that rose, like 
his heart, in the tumult and dangers of battle” 
(p. 829). General Thomas of the Federal army 
is quoted by Sherman in his Memoirs (1875) as 
greatly admiring Hardee's handling of his four 
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divisions in the battle of Cassville, May 1864 
(II, 40), Sherman himself referred to him as 
a “competent soldier” (II, 195). 

In January 1863, Hardee married Mary T. 
Lewis, of Greensboro, Ala. To this union one 
daughter was born. At the conclusion of the 
war Hardee settled down on a farm in Alabama 
which came to him through his wife (Snow, 
post, p. 492). He died in Wytheville, Va., and 
is buried in Selma, Ala. 

[Sketch by Hardee’s chief of staff, later his son-in- 
law, T. B. Roy, in W. J. Northen, Men of Mark tVi Ga., 
vol. VIII (1911); T. B. Roy, "Gen. Hardee and the 
Military Operations around Atlanta," Southern Hist. 
Soc. Papers, vol. VIII (1880) ; War of the Rebellion: 
Official Records (Army) ; G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. 
of the Officers and Grads, of the U. S. Mil. Acad. 
(3rd ed., 1891); Confed. Mil. Hist., vol. I (1899); 
W. P. Snow, Lee and his Generals (1867) ; Am. An- 
cestry, vol. V (1890); Selma Times, Nov. 7, 1873; 
date of birth from A. D. Candler and C. A. Evans, 
Georgia (1906).] p g_g 

HARDENBERGH, HENRY JANEWAY 

(Feb. 6, 1847-Mar. 13, 1918), architect, son of 
John Pool and Frances Eliza (Eddy) Harden- 
bergh, was born in New Brunswick, N. J. He 
came of a Dutch family which had emigrated to 
New York about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, later had settled in Albany, and then in 
New Brunswick, where his great-great-grand- 
father, the Rev. Jacob Rutsen Hardenbergh 
was one of the founders and the first pres- 
ident of Queen's (Rutgers) College. After at- 
tending the Hasbrouck Institute at Jersey City, 
N. J., in 1865 Henry entered the office of Detlef 
Lienau in New York and there received his ar- 
chitectural education. Lienau had been educated 

at the ficole des Beaux-Arts in Paris under the 
famous Neo-Grec architect Labrouste, and the 
classical training of his master undoubtedly pre- 
served Hardenbergh from the worst faults of 
the then fashionable Victorian Gothic. In 1870 
he began to practise on his own account. His 
first work, the grammar-school at Rutgers, 1871, 
was a modified Victorian Gothic; but the Rut- 
gers Library, 1873, although still Gothic, shows 
complete freedom from Victorian mannerisms. 
In the eighties he began to design large city 
buildings, which thereafter furnished the bulk 
of his practice. The earlier office buildings were 
frankly experimental attempts to produce purely 
new forms with slight classic inspiration, much 
as the Neo-Grec designers had worked in Paris, 
but with some additions from the Victorian 
Gothic. Though not beautiful to the modern eye 
they were nevertheless full of vitality and im- 
agination and were interesting as early expres- 
sions of the desire to produce new forms for 
changing conditions. 

In the Dakota Apartments, New York, 1884, 
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Hardenbergh’s particular talents for practical 
planning, picturesque and compelling composi- 
tion, and the free use of a historical style first 
achieved a complete synthesis. Despite its size, 
this structure is intimate and homelike; and de- 
spite its intimacy, it is monumental and, as a 
whole, impressive. The same qualities appeared 
in the Waldorf Hotel, 1891, which at once placed 
Hardenbergh as the foremost hotel designer of 
the time. The Dutch Renaissance style, chosen 
obviously because of the traditions of the name, 
lent itself well to restrained picturesqueness of 
outline combined with urbane dignity. The Wal- 
dorf was followed in 1896 by the Astoria, thus 
filling out the block. The Hotel Manhattan, 1896, 
is in a different style, an adaptation of the design 
of the house of Francis I in Paris. The Plaza, 
1907, displays great elegance and dignity, al- 
though still retaining the broken outline. The 
Copley Plaza, Boston, 1910, is quieter, more 
classic, more monumental, its quiet restraint be- 
fitting its locality. Other important hotels de- 
signed by him were the New Willard and the 
Raleigh in Washington, the Martinique in New 
York, and the French Renaissance additions to 
the Windsor in Montreal. In the eighties and 
nineties he also designed many New York 
houses, the most successful of which were those 
on West Seventy-third Street, back of the Da- 
kota, where twenty-seven houses, in a block, 
were brilliantly combined into one quiet compo- 
sition. The Fine Arts building. New York, 1896, 
reveals completely the characteristics of his best 
work. The handling of precedent, the combina- 
tion of richness of detail, the informal pictur- 
esqueness combined with the dignity necessary 
in city street design, and the simple and monu- 
mental plan, are the culmination of the qualities 
discernible in his earlier work. 

Joining the American Institute of Architects 
in 1867, he was elected a Fellow in 1877. He 
became an Associate of the National Academy 
of Design, 1910, and was a founder of the Amer- 
ican Fine Arts Society and the Municipal Art 
Society. He was a member of the New York 
Architectural League and its president, 1901-02. 
He was married in 1893 to Emily Irene (Leeds) 
Keene, who died Mar. 31, 1899. For most of 
the years of his life he lived with various mem- 
bers of his family in New York and at his own 
home in Bernardsville, N, J. 


[Montgomery Schuyler, in Architectural Record 

with I "Conversation 

with Hardenbergh. Ibtd., May 1906; M. Van V. Gill- 

more.^ Hardenbergh Foundations in American His- 

Jan.-Mar. 1913; obituaries 
*918. and Jour. Am. Inst, of 
Architects, Apr. 1918; H^ho's Who in America, 1916- 
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17 ; certain information received from Hardenbergh’s 
brother, W. P. Hardenbergh.] T F 11 


HARDENBERGH. JACOB RUTSEN 

(1736-N0V. 2, 1790), Dutch Reformed clergy- 
man, first president of Rutgers College, was a de- 
scendant of Gerrit Janse Hardenbergh, who was 
in Albany in 1667, a grandson of Maj. Johannes 
Hardenbergh, recipient of the Hardenbergh pat- 
ent, and the son of Col. Johannes and Maria (Du- 
Bois) Hardenbergh. He was born at Rosendale, 
N. Y. The date of his birth is not known, but he 
was baptized Feb. 22, 1736 (R. R. Hoes, Baptis- 
mal and Marriage Registers of the Old Dutch 
Church of Kingston, 1891, p, 215). At the age 
of eighteen, after attending the academy at 
Kingston for several years, he entered the house- 
hold of John Frelinghuysen, pastor at Raritan 
(now Somerville), N. J., to study theology. In 
1756, not long after his preceptor's early death, 
he married Mrs. Frelinghuysen (Dinah Van 
Bergh), a native of Holland, distinguished by 
unusual piety and strength of character. He was 
ordained in 1758, one of the first ministers of his 
faith to receive ordination in America, and at 
once took charge of a wide circuit embracing 
Raritan and four other towns. In a short time 
he became a leader of the Coetus, the faction that 
was advocating independence from the church 
in Holland and the establishment of a college 
at which young men might be trained in America 
for the Dutch Reformed ministry. When Har- 
denbergh went to Holland in 1763 to bring back 
his mother-in-law, he was authorized by the 
Coetus to petition the Classis (or local synod) 
at Amsterdam, which had direct control of the 


church in the colonies, for an independent Amer- 
ican classis. He was told in no uncertain terms 
that such a proposal would not be considered 
and was warned against any attempt to estab- 
lish an educational institution. Upon his return 
to America, however, with the cooperation of a 
few like-minded men, he brought about the is- 
suance in 1766 of a royal charter for the found- 
ing of Queen's (now Rutgers) College. He was 
a member of the first board of trustees, and when 
the college actually began to function in 1771 
at New Brunswick, N. J., he was one of three 
trustees appointed to govern the institution until 
a president could be secured. 

When the Revolution interrupted his normal 
activities, Hardenbergh entered into affairs of 
state with characteristic energy and courage. 
So ardently did he preach resistance against 
England that a reward of f 100 was offered for 
his apprehension, and he was obliged to sleep 
with a musket at his bedside, and several times 
to flee from his home. In 1776 he was a dele- 
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gate to the Provincial Congress of New Jersey 
which ratified the Declaration of Independence 
and framed tlie constitution of the state. Sub- 
sequently, he served for several sessions as a 
member of tlic General Assembly of New Jer- 
sey. Between Hardcnbergh and Washington a 
warm friendship was formed in 1779 when the 
General’s headquarters were situated next door 
to the Dominie’s house at Raritan. 

In 1781 Hardenbergh returned to New York 
to take charge of several churches near Kings- 
ton. Having been elected to the still vacant 
presidency of Queen’s College, of which he had 
served as president pro tempore on various occa- 
sions, in 1786 he left his pastorate and took over 
the full duties of the academic office. This post 
carried with it the responsibility of giving in- 
struction in most of the subjects then taught, 
and also of serving as pastor of the New Bruns- 
wick church. Despite many hindrances, Queen’s 
gained strength during Hardenbergh’s adminis- 
tration, but the immense labor his triple posi- 
tion involved proved too great for his always 
frail health, and he died of tuberculosis after only 
four years in office. He left several children, 
two of whom, John and Jacob Rutsen, became 
prominent in the affairs of the college. 

[W. H. S. Demarest, A Hist, of Rutgers Coll. 
(1924) ; T. W. Welles, Ancestral Tablets From Colo- 
nial Days to the Present Era (1893); E. T. Corwin, 
A Manual of the Reformed Ch. in America (1902). PP- 
511-514; W. B. Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vol. IX 
(1869) ; Ecclesiastical Records, State of N. Y., 6 vols. 
(1901-05) ; Ralph LeFevre, Hist, of New Palz (1903) ; 
R. H. Steele, Hist. Discourse, Delivered at .. . First 
Reformed Dutch Ch. New Brunswick, N. J. (1867). 
The tombstone in New Brunswick gives Oct. 30, 1790, 
as the date of Hardenbergh’s death, but Nov. 2 is at- 
tested by Peter Studdiford. A Funeral Sermon on the 
Death of the Rev. Jacob R. Hardenbergh (1791) ; by 
the N. Y. Journal and Patriotic Register, Nov. ii, 
1790; and by a letter from the widow to her brother- 
in-law written Nov. g, 1790* and printed in the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, Aug. 26, 1869.] O. S. C. 

HARDEY, Mother MARY ALOYSIA 

(Dec. 8, 1809-June 17, 1886), of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart, was a descendant of Nicholas 
Hardey who came to Maryland with Leonard 
Calvert in 1634, and the daughter of Frederick 
and Sarah (Spalding) Hardey. She was born 
in Piscataway, Md., but until she was six 
years old was brought up by her grandmother 
Spalding in Baltimore. When she was still a 
child her family removed to a plantation in 
Grand Coteau, La. Here in 1821 the Society of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, an institution of re- 
ligious women devoted to the work of educa- 
tion, founded in France and introduced into 
America by Mother Philippine Duchesne [q.v."], 
established a convent. Mary Hardey was one 
of the first girls to receive instruction there, 
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finishing her studies in 1824 with the highest 
honor attainable. In September of the following 
year she entered the convent desirous of joining 
the Order, and on Oct. 22, received the religious 
habit. The next day she accompanied Mother 
Aude and others to St. Michael’s, where they 
took possession of a new convent. Although but 
sixteen at the time, she was tall, handsome, dig- 
nified in bearing, and mature beyond her years. 
She soon showed herself capable of self-abne- 
gating obedience, sound judgment, great pru- 
dence, and marked organizing and administra- 
tive ability. In 1835 she became assistant supe- 
rior and the next year, superior, of St. Michael’s. 
The number of pupils increased to two hundred 
or more, an estate some two miles from the orig- 
inal location was secured, and the building of a 
new convent was begun. In 1841, however, be- 
fore it was completed, she was transferred to 
New York, where with Mother Galitzin she es- 
tablished the first convent of the Order to be 
opened in the East. Going abroad the following 
year, she received the Pope’s benediction, and 
in France conferred with Mother Barat, the 
foundress of the Order. Upon her return she 
was appointed superior of the convent in New 
York, which under her direction became a popu- 
lar educational institution and the center of a 
far-spread influence. In 1844 she was made pro- 
vincial of the houses of the Eastern states and 
Canada. For years she traveled extensively in 
the interest of the Society, establishing houses 
in the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio, 
and Michigan, and in Canada and Cuba. In 1871 
she was appointed assistant general and deputed 
to visit the convents in North y\nierica. When 
this mission was completed she took up her resi- 
dence in the mother house, Paris. She still con- 
tinued to supervise the foundations in America, 
making three visitations to this country between 
1874 and 1882. Her duties also took her to 
Spain, Belgium, England, and Ireland. Worn 
out by her labors she died at Paris in her sev- 
enty-seventh year. Her body was placed in the 
crypt at Conflans, but in 1905 it was brought to 
America and buried at Kenwood, Albany. 

[Mary Garvey, Mary Aloysia Hardey (1910) ; Catho- 
lic IVorld, Sept. 1886, p. 844 ; Mary B. McCormack in 
The Catholic Encyc., vol. VII (1910).] H. E. S. 

HARDIE, JAMES ALLEN (May 5, 1S23- 

Dec. 14, 1876), soldier, was born in New York 
City, the eldest child of Allen Wardwell Hardie, 
of Scotch and Dutch descent, and Caroline Cox, 
a descendant of James Cox, a Quaker, who set- 
tled on Long Island about 1650. His father was 
a real-estate broker. James received his early 
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education at Western Collegiate Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, and at the Poughkeepsie Collegiate 
School. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
United States Military Academy, the appointee 
of President Van Buren. He graduated in 1843, 
number eleven in a class of thirty-nine. For a 
year as brevet second lieutenant he served with 
his regiment, the ist Artillery, at Hancock Bar- 
racks, Me., and then returned to West Point as 
assistant professor of geography, history, and 
ethics. While he was there the Mexican War 
began. He received a commission as major with 
a New York regiment raised for service in Cali- 
fornia and sailed with his command. While on 
the Pacific Coast he became a Roman Catholic 
and helped raise money to build the first cathe- 
dral church in San Francisco. After service in 
California, Oregon, and Lower California, he 
returned to the East and joined the 3rd Artillery, 
to which he had been assigned, with the grade of 
first lieutenant. During a tour of duty with his 
company at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., he married, 
1851, Margaret Hunter, the niece of Colonel 
Mason, his commander in California. Five chil- 
dren of this marriage survived their father. 
Duty with his regiment both in the East and on 
the Pacific slope, where he saw service against 
the Indians near Spokane, occupied the years 
until the outbreak of the Civil War. His prin- 
cipal appointment during this period was as 
adjutant-general of the Department of Oregon, 
which position he left to return to the East. 
After a few weeks of recruiting in New Eng- 
land, he received an appointment as lieutenant- 
colonel on the staff of General McClellan. Here, 
under the immediate command of Gen. Seth Wil- 
liams, he acted as assistant adjutant-general of 
the Army of the Potomac. Through the Penin- 
sular campaign and the Maryland campaign of 
1862, he followed the fortunes of McClellan, and 
later those of Burnside at Fredericksburg. His 
services had won him promotion to a brigadier- 
general of volunteers in November 1862. The 
faithfulness and accuracy of his work was such 
that in the controversy which arose between Wil- 
liam Buel Franklin and Burnside over 

the responsibility for the dismal failure on the 
Rappahannock, both contestants agreed to ac- 
cept Hardie’s field dispatches as the correct rec- 
ord of the orders given and of the resulting oper- 
ations. Subsequently he filled in rapid succes- 
sion several important positions. McClellan used 
him in preparing for the War Department the 
memorial which was to restore the fallen leader. 
Hooker made him judge advocate-genei^l of the 
Army of the Potomac. He relinquished this of- 
fice and his volunteer rank, however, to become 
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a major on the regular staff with duty in Wash- 
ington. His ability attracted the attention of 
the Secretary of War, and he was chosen to 
carry that secret, personal message which trans- 
ferred command from Hooker to Meade in the 
tense days before Gettysburg. From the Secre- 
tary’s office, he passed to the Inspector-General’s 
office, of which he became chief. His career was 
rounded out by the receipt. Mar. 3, 1865, of bre- 
vet rank of brigadier-general for “distinguished 
and faithful services during the Rebellion,” and 
of major-general, Mar. 13, 1865, for “faithful, 
meritorious and distinguished services in the 
Inspector-General’s Department.” All his sub- 
sequent service was as inspector either in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere. He died in Washington 
from illness contracted on an arduous inspection 
tour. 

[G. \V. Cuilum, Biog. Reg, Officers and Grads. U. S, 
Mil. Acad., vol. II (3rd ed.. 1891) ; old files, Adj. Gen. 
Office, War Dept., Washington ; F. B. Heitman. Hist. 
Reg. and Diet. U. S. Army, vol. I (1903) ; C. F. Benja- 
min, Memoir of James Alien Hardie (1877) I Natl. Re- 
publican (Washington), Dec. 16, 1876.] A W C 

HARDIN, BEN (Feb. 29, 1784-Sept. 24, 
1^852), lawyer, congressman, was a conspicuous 
member of a well-known family of Virginia ori- 
gin, transplanted into Kentucky. His father, 
Benjamin, married his cousin, Sarah Hardin, a 
sister of John Hardin before they left 

Virginia. Their son Ben was born in West- 
moreland County, Pa., and in 1787 the family 
moved to Nelson, later Washington County, Ky., 
settling near Springfield in March 1788. Ben’s 
schooling began early, being conducted first by 
members of his family, then by Ichabod Radley, 
and lastly by Daniel Barry, an Irish linguist of 
some note, at Bardstown and at Hartford in 
Ohio County. He began the study of law at 
Richmond, Ky., in 1804, under the direction of 
his cousin, Martin D. Hardin and the next 

year he continued his work under Felix Grundy 
at Bardstown. The following year he was 
given license to practise and immediately set 
himself up as a lawyer at Elizabethtown, in Har- 
din County. Here he remained for two years, 
conducting his business for a year in partner- 
ship with Joseph Holt judge advocate- 

general of the army under President Lincoln. 

In 1808 Hardin moved to Bardstown, where he 
maintained his residence until his death. As a 
lawyer he developed a widespread prestige and 
a competent fortune. He practised in all the 
courts of his own county and the surrounding 
region, going at times even into Indiana. He 
also appeared frequently before the Kentucky 
court of appeals and occasionally before the 
United Sutes Supreme Court, taking part in 
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most of the prominent lawsuits of his day and 
state. He was a very effective speaker before 
a jury, never engaging in ornate and florid 
language but driving his argument home with 
an abundance of solid facts. His memory was 
remarkable ; he never kept a note, yet he could 
with great accuracy marshal the testimony 
brought out in the court proceedings. 

He first entered politics in i8io, when he be- 
came a member of the Kentucky House of Rep- 
resentatives. He was returned the next year and 
also in 1824 and 1825, and served four years in 
the Kentucky Senate, 1828-32. His greatest po- 
litical renown was due, however, to his service 
in the United States House of Representatives, 
where he represented his district for five terms, 
in the Fourteenth (1815-17), Sixteenth (1819- 
21), Seventeenth (1821-23), Twenty-third 
(1833-35), Twenty-fourth (1835-37) Con- 
gresses. Here he became a positive figure, well- 
known and respected by his colleagues. He took 
an active part in the debates, and by a direct and 
trenchant style of speaking attracted much at- 
tention, winning from John Randolph of Roanoke 
the comment, “Hardin is like a kitchen knife 
whetted on a brick, he cuts roughly but cuts 
deep” (Little, post, p. 63). Directly after the end 
of the War of 1812 he opposed what he called 
the “national glory” policy, urging the reduc- 
tion of the army and navy and of taxes wherever 
possible {Afiuals of Congress, 14 Cong., i Sess., 
p. 756). He opposed the recharter of the second 
United States Bank and spoke for the admission 
of Missouri as a slave state. From 1844 to 1847 
he was secretary of state under Governor Ows- 
ley, but in the latter year he resigned after a 
heated dispute with the governor. His last pub- 
lic service was in the state constitutional con- 
vention in 1849-50. He was in politics a Whig, 
and in 1833 and 1845 he served as a presidential 
elector, casting his votes in both instances for 
Clay. 

Hardin married, on Mar. 31, 1807, Elizabeth 
Pendleton Barbour, a daughter of Ambrose Bar- 
bour of Washington County, Ky. She died in 
August 1852. In the summer of the same year 
Hardin fell from his horse and received an 
injury which brought about his death in the 
early fall. During his last illness he joined the 
Methodist Church. 

[L. P. Little, Ben. Hardin: His Times and Contem- 
poraries (1887) ; Lewis and R. H. Collins, Hist, of Ky. 
(2 vols., 1874) ; The Biog. Encyc. of Ky. (1878) ; H. 
Levin, The Lawyers and Lawmakers of Ky. (1897); 
T. M. Green, Hist. Families of Ky. (1889) ; Louisville 
Daily Courier, Sept. 25, 1852.] E. M.C. 

HARDIN, CHARLES HENRY (July 15, 
1820-July 29, 1892), governor of Missouri, phi- 
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lanthropist, was born in Trimble County, Ky., 
the son of Charles and Hannah (Jewell) Har- 
din, both of Virginia descent. His mother was 
a sister of Dr. William Jewell, founder of 
William Jewell College. Shortly after Charles 
Henryks birth, the family removed to Missouri, 
settling in 1821 in Columbia, where the boy was 
educated at the local academy. He attended In- 
diana University and Miami University, gradu- 
ating from the latter in 1841. He studied law 
in Columbia, and in 1843 commenced practice in 
Fulton, Mo. On May 16 of the following year 
he married Mary Barr Jenkins. By heredity 
and by temperament a Whig, he was in a con- 
genial political and social atmosphere. In 1848 
he was elected circuit attorney for the second 
judicial district and in 1852 he commenced a 
legislative career in the lower house of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, where he served continuously, 
except during 1856-57, until i860. His chief in- 
terest was in railroad and banking legislation. 
In 1855 he was appointed a member of the com- 
mittee to prepare The Revised Statutes of the 
State of Missouri (2 vols., 1856). He was a 
leader of the Whigs through several sessions 
when party and factional warfare was extremely 
bitter and the issue of slavery in the territories 
a continuous threat to the integrity and exist- 
ence of the Whig party in Missouri. Upon the 
collapse of his party, he became an organizer of 
the American party, and a leader in i860 of the 
Bell-Everett forces. He entered the state Sen- 
ate in that year as a Conservative-Unionist op- 
posed to secession and as a spokesman for the 
neutrality of Missouri. In 1861, however, he 
followed the disloyal state government in its 
peregrinations and became a member of the fugi- 
tive “rebel legislature,” although he was the only 
senator who voted against the abortive seces- 
sion ordinance (Journal of the Senate, Extra 
Session of the Rebel Legislature . , . Begun and 
Held . , . on the Twenty-first Day of October, 
Eighteeen Hundred and Sixty-one, 1865). Fol- 
lowing the military defeat and political elimina- 
tion of the disloyalists, Hardin was disfranchised, 
placed under bond by the test-oath law of 1862, 
and retired from politics. Remaining in com- 
parative obscurity until the Liberal-Republican 
movement swept the Radicals from power in 
1870, he reentered politics as a stanch Democrat. 
He represented his district in the state Senate in 
1872-74, and was nominated in the latter year 
for governor as a compromise candidate accept- 
able to the various factions of his party, al- 
though he was “the dryest campaign speaker that 
ever took the stump in Missouri” (Stevens, post, 
II, 490). He was easily elected over the Gran- 
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ger or People’s-party candidate, becoming the 
first Democratic governor since the war. His 
administration, directed by a man of ^‘inflexible 
methods and unrelaxing solemnity/’ was char- 
acterized by conservatism, retrenchment, and 
rigid economy. The extravagance of the Civil 
War period was abruptly terminated ; the rail- 
roads and warehouses were brought under state 
control as to rates and services; the institutions 
of the state were conducted efficiently. Dull and 
uninteresting, the administration was one of “law 
and order” and of scrupulous honesty, a welcome 
reaction from the conditions of the previous 
decade. One of the Governor’s proclamations 
which attracted comment was that setting a day 
of prayer for relief from a plague of grasshop- 
pers. At the end of his term, Hardin was urged 
again to become a candidate but refused, retiring 
from public life in 1877. He was a leading lay- 
man of the Baptist church, and in 1873 the 
founder of Hardin College for Women at Mex- 
ico, Mo., his home after 1861. 


Writings of Gov. Charles 
nenry Hardin {\Sg 6 ), poorly arranged and uncritical; 
nies ot the Missouri Statesman, the Missouri Repub- 
lican, and the St. Louis Republican, 1850-76; Mes- 
sages and Proclamations of the Govs, of the State of 

M - Y of the Hist 

; Hist, of Audrain County, Mo. 

/iff Kansas City, 

Jefferson City, and Other Mo. Cities (1884); W B 

f (^921), vol. II : St. 

Louis Republic, July 30, 1892.] T S B 


HARDIN, JOHN (Oct. i, 1753-May 1792), 

soldier and Indian fighter, in whose honor were 
named counties in Kentucky and Ohio, was born 

M 1 his grandfather, 

Mark Hardin, had received grants of land in 

171^ According to tradition the Hardins were 
of Huguenot stock. Martin Hardin, father of 
John was the proprietor of an ordinary near 
tik Run, and was apparently a man of solidity 
and strength. About 1765 the family left Fau- 
quier, ultimately settling at George’s Creek, in 
e southwestern Pennsylvania wilderness. Here 
young Hardin learned woodcraft and Indian 
ways and developed the skill as marksman and 
unter that was to make his name anathema to 
the savages along the frontier. In 1774 he served 
as ensign in Dunmore’s campaign and was 
wounded on McDonald’s expedition but while 
still on crutches rejoined Dunmore’s column. At 
e outbreak of the Revolution he changed his 
plans for moving to Kentucky, turned to recruit- 
^hg, and entered the Continental Army as a sec- 
ond lieutenant. He soon joined Daniel Morgan’s 

rendered conspicuous service with 
that noted regiment, winning the esteem and 
confidence of Morgan, who frequently assigned 


him to enterprises demanding intrepidity and 
discretion. At Saratoga his conduct elicited the 
thanks of General Gates, while James Wilkin- 
son is said to have won his brigadier’s brevet by 
appropriating credit for Hardin’s discovery of 
the British position there (Walworth, post). 
Before he resigned from the army, in December 
1779 » he refused a major’s commission on the 
ground that his services were more useful in a 
subordinate rank. 

In 1786 he removed with his family— he had 
married Jane Davies in Pennsylvania — to Nel- 
son (afterwards Washington) County, Ky. A 
few months later he volunteered under George 
Rogers Clark for the Wabash expedition, and 
was appointed quartermaster. Thenceforward, 
until his death, he participated in every excur- 
sion into Indian territory, with the exception of 
St. Clair’s. In 1788 and again in 1789, wlien he 
was named county lieutenant with the rank of 
colonel, he conducted successful punitive forays 
against the Shawnees. He was one of the lead- 
ers in the ill-starred campaign of Josiah Har- 
tnar which resulted in the court-martial- 

ing of Hardin and his general. Both were hon- 
orably acquitted, while a second court-martial 
approved Hardin's conduct as “that of a brave 
and skillful officer” {Kentucky Gazette, Dec. ii, 
1790)* Despite his experience, eminent military 
talents, and unquestioned courage, Hardin was 
better qualified to command a company than a 
regiment, yet much of the blame for his double 
defeat upon the Maumee should be laid upon the 
cowardice of the Pennsylvania militia and the 
faulty generalship of Harmar. Tlie following 
^ne, while with Charles Scott’s expedition, 
Hardin redeemed his reputation by several bril- 
liant successes. In May 1792 General Wilkin- 
son sent him under a flag of truce to negotiate a 
peace with the Miami tribes, but at what is now 
the city of Hardin, Ohio, he was treacherously 
murdered by pretendedly friendly Indians — as 
was alleged, for his horse and equipment, al- 
though Marshall {post, II, 42) implies that Wil- 
kinson s duplicity underlay the murder. A few 
days before his death he had been commissioned 
brigadier-general. Hardin’s son Martin D. Har- 
din, his nephew Ben Hardin, and his grandson 

John J. Hardin \_qq.v.'], all attained distinction 
in Ohio Valley politics. 


IT and R. H. Collins, Hist, of Ky. (1874) vol 

II; Humphrey Marshall, Hist, of Ky. (1824) Il ai' 
ff. ; Fauquier Hist. Soc. Bull., July 1924; R M Mc- 
Elroy, Ky. in the Nation’s Hist. (1909) ; Am State Pa. 
pers: Indian Affairs, vol. I (1832), pp jl. 

State Papers: MU. Affairs 

James Wilkinson, Memoirs of My Own Time^^ T 

(1816) 233 : M T. Walworth, “Colonel John Hardin," 
in Hxst^ Mag.j Apr, i86g.] 
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HARDIN, JOHN J. (Jan. 6, i8io-Feb. 23, 

1847), soldier, congressman, was the son of Mar- 
tin D. Hardin United States senator and 

secretary of state of Kentucky, and of Elizabeth 
(Logan) Hardin, daughter of Gen. Benjamin 
Logan. He was born at Frankfort, Ky., gradu- 
ated from Transylvania University, and studied 
law under Chief Justice John Boyle On 

Jan, 13, 1831, he married Sarah Ellen Smith of 
Locust Grove, Mercer County, Ky., and with her 
settled in Jacksonville, 111 , A major-general in 
the state militia, he saw service in the Black 
Hawk War. He espoused the Whig cause in 
Illinois politics; and was elected to the General 
Assembly for Morgan County in 1836, 1838, and 
1840. In the General Assembly of 1837 he 

opposed the ill-starred internal-improvement 
scheme. He was the rival of Lincoln for the 
leadership of the Whig minority in the Illinois 
House. When Congressional reapportionment 
gave Illinois the right to choose seven congress- 
men in 1843, the Democratic majority districted 
the state in such fashion that there was but one 
Whig district, that containing Sangamon aod 
Morgan counties. The seat found eager aspi- 
rants in Stephen T, Logan, E. D. Baker, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and Hardin. In the election of 
1843 Baker wrested the Sangamon County dele- 
gation from Lincoln only to suffer defeat at Har- 
dings hands in the district convention. Hardin 
was elected Aug. 7, 1843, polling 6,230 votes to 
5.357 Democratic opponent. In Congress 

he voted against the gag resolutions, worked for 
river and harbor improvements, and as a Whig 
endeavored to make political capital for his party 
on the tariff and against Van Buren. He de- 
clined to stand for reelection in 1844, and E. D. 
Baker succeeded him. In 1845-46, however, he 
came forward once more as a candidate for the 
Whig nomination against Lincoln, whose com- 
ment was, 'Turn about is fair play.” Hardin 
proposed to leave their candidacy to the decision 
of the Whig voters of the district, and when his 
offer was not accepted, withdrew from the race, 
leaving Lincoln an easy path to the honor. At 
the outbreak of the Mexican War, Hardin, who 
the year before had been in command of troops 
sent against the Mormons, was elected colonel 
of the 1st Regiment of Illinois Volunteers (June 
30, 1846). His regiment, dispatched to Texas, 
was first put under the command of General 
Wool, with whom Hardin had one or two stormy 
scenes, then Wool’s command was united to that 
of Gen. Zachary Taylor, and on Feb. 22-23, 1847, 
plunged into the battle of Buena Vista. On the 
second day Hardin, fighting at the head of his 
regiment, was killed. "We lost our best Whig 
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man,” said Lincoln a year later in speaking of 
Hardin's death (Beveridge, post, I, 461). Har- 
din was a handsome man of charming person- 
ality. His artless manner atoned for a trick of 
stammering which otherwise might have been a 
handicap. One of his four children, Martin D. 
Hardin, became a brigadier-general in the Union 
army during the Civil War. 

[Martin D. Hardin, "To the Members of the Hardin 
Family'' (1880) ; T. C. Pease, The Frontier State 
(1918), being yol. II of The Centennial Hist, of III.', 
T. C. Pease, Illinois Election Returns, 1818-48 (1923), 
being Colls. III. State Hist. Lib., vol. XVIII; A. J. 
Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-58 (1928), vol. I; 
C. M. Eames, Historic Morgan and Classic Jacksonville 
(1885) ; T. M. Green, Hist. Families of Ky. (1889); 
E. H. Walworth, "The Battle of Buena Vista," Mag. 
of Am. Hist., Dec. 1879, an account by Hardin’s daugh- 
ter ; Illinois State Register (Springfield), Apr. 2, 9, 

1847] T.C.P. 

HARDIN, MARTIN D. (June 21, 1780-Oct. 
8, 1823), lawyer, soldier, United States senator, 
was born in the Monongahela River region of 
southwestern Pennsylvania. He was the son of 
John Hardin \_q.v.'], a soldier and Indian fighter, 
and Jane (Davies) Hardin, and a first cousin of 
Ben Hardin [g.t'.j. Named for his grandfather, 
he is said to have adopted the initial "D.” to 
distinguish himself from other Martins in the 
family (Green, post, p. 178). In 1786 his father 
moved his family to the district of Kentucky and 
settled in Nelson, later Washington, County, 
near Springfield. Martin received a classical edu- 
cation at Transylvania Seminary at Lexington, 
after which he took up the study of law under 
George Nicholas, one of the ablest men in Ken- 
tucky at that time. He began the practice of his 
profession at Richmond in Madison County, but 
soon thereafter he removed to Frankfort, the 
capital of the state. Here he established a repu- 
tation as a man of great legal talent, which as- 
sured him a position of leadership at the bar. In 
1810 he published Reports of Cases Argued and 
Adjudged in the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 
covering the years 1805-08. Although he was 
not politically ambitious, it is for his activities in 
statecraft that he is remembered. In 1805 while 
living at Richmond he made his first entry into 
politics, representing Madison County in the 
state House of Representatives for a term. In 
1812, having moved his residence, he was elected 
to the same position to represent Franklin Coun- 
ty, but in August of that year, Isaac Shelby 
[q.v.~\, who had just been elected governor, re- 
warded him for his support by appointing him 
secretary of state. During the war with England, 
Hardin, like most other Kentuckians of promi- 
nence, took an active part, serving as major in 
a regiment of riflemen led by Col. John Allen, 
under the general command of William Henry 
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Harrison. In i8i6 he was appointed United 
States senator by Gov. Gabriel Slaughter to fill 
out the term of William T. Barry who 

had resigned. This appointment lasted only un- 
til the legislature met, but on the meeting of that 
body Hardin was elected. His term expired the 
following March. He took his seat on Dec. 4, 
and with only three months of official life allot- 
ted to him, took a rather prominent part in the 
deliberations. Distinctly a nationalist, he fa- 
vored internal improvements at federal expense 
and advocated throughout a liberal construction 
of the Constitution. He was later accused by 
some of his fellow Kentuckians of being a Fed- 
eralist. In point of fact he was a national Demo- 
crat who would undoubtedly have become a Whig 
had he lived long enough. He was a Monroe 
elector in 1821. Having no desire to continue 
in the Senate, he returned to Kentucky after 
Mar. 4, 1817, to continue his law practice. For 
the next two years he represented Franklin 
County in the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives, and in 1819—20 served as speaker. Less 
than four years later he died, comparatively a 
young man. Hardin married Elizabeth Logan, 
a daughter of Gen. Benjamin Logan. Their son, 
Col. John J. Hardin served in Congress 

from Illinois from 1843 to 1845, and was later 
killed at the battle of Buena Vista. 


[See Lewis and R. H. Collins, Hist, of Ky. {2 vols., 
T'l Creen, Hist. Families of Ky. (1880); 

fhe Biog.Encyc. of Ky. (1878) ; Ky. Gazette (Lex- 
m^on) Nov. 18, 1816; Argus of Western America 
(rrankfort), Oct. 15, 1823; Western Monitor (Le.x- 
ington), Oct. 14. 1823 ; the Argus and the Biog. Dir. 

(*928) give Hardin the middle name 

E.M.C. 


HARDING, ABNER CLARK (Feb. lo, 

i8o7-July ig^ 1874), financier, Union soldier, 
congressman, was born in East Hampton, Conn., 
the son of Nathan and Philena Sears (Clark) 
Harding. The family was of Puritan origin, be- 
ing descended from Joseph Harding who came 
to America in 1623 with Robert Gorges and 
ultimately settled at Chatham on Cape Cod. 
About I 750 » descendants moved to Connecticut, 
and later to Plainfield, Herkimer County, N. Y., 
where Abner Harding spent the greater part of 
his boyhood. At the age of fourteen he attempt- 
ed to enlist in the navy, but was rejected on ac- 
count of his small stature. For the next four 
years he taught school and engaged in business. 
In 1826-27 he read law at Bridgewater, Oneida 
County, N. Y., but the following year moved to 
Pennsylvania where he was admitted to the bar 
at Lewisburg. Here he practised law for several 
years, rising rapidly in his profession. On Jan. 
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30, 1829, he had married Mrs. Rebecca L. Byers 
{nee Leybricks), who died in 1833 leaving two 
children ; on June 30, 1835, he was married a 
second time, to Susan A. Ickes. In 1838 he re- 
moved to Illinois and established a home in Mon- 
mouth, Warren County, which he maintained 
the rest of his life. He soon became interested 
in politics and took a prominent place in the 
Whig party, being elected to various offices. In 
1847 he was a member of the convention which 
framed the constitution of 1848, under which the 
state was governed until 1870. In 1847-49 he 
was a county school commissioner ; and in 1848- 
50 he was a member of the lower house of the 
General Assembly. Originally a Jackson Demo- 
crat, Harding next became a Whig, then an anti- 
slavery man, a Free-Soiler, and finally a Repub- 
lican of the Sumner and Stevens school. 

Failing eyesight compelled him to give up the 
practice of the law about 1851, and he turned to 
business. Fle organized the Second National 
Bank at Monmouth, and in company with Chan- 
cy Harding and Judge Ivory Quincy, under the 
firm name of C. Harding & Company, he en- 
gaged in the construction of the Peoria & 
Oquawka Railroad, building the line from Bur- 
lington to Knoxville. Harding also bought the 
contract for building the section of the road be- 
yond Knoxville, which the original contractors 
were unable to carry out, and completed it in 
1856. For a short time the Harding Company 
operated the road, but subsequently sold it to the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy system, of which 
it became a part. In 1853 Harding was a mem- 
ber of the first board of trustees of Monmouth 
College and later endowed a professorship there. 
During the Civil War, he was instrumental in 
organizing in Monmouth, in August 1862, the 
83rd Illinois Volunteer Infantry, in which he en- 
listed as a private but of which he was soon 
elected and commissioned colonel. He saw ser- 
vice skirmishing in the region around Forts 
Henry and Donelson. On Feb. 3, 1863, he was 
in command of Fort Donelson when it was at- 
tacked by a Confederate force under Generals 
Wheeler, Forrest, and Wharton (IVar of the 
Rebellion: Official Records, Army, i ser., XXIII, 
pt. I, pp. 34 ff.), and for gallantry in repelling 
the attack he was promoted to brigadier-general 
Mar. 13, 1863. For a time he was in command 
of Murfreesboro, Tenn. On June 3, 1863, be- 
cause of the condition of his eyes, he resigned 
from the service. He was elected as a Repub- 
lican to the House of Representatives of the 
Thirty-ninth Congress in 1864, and reelected in 
1866. He died in Monmouth in his sixty-eighth 
year, leaving a fortune of about $2,000,000, a 
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large part of which was in farming lands in War- 
ren and adjoining counties. 

[''In Memoriam — Gen. A. C. Harding,” Soc. of the 
Aniiy of the Cumberland, Tenth Reunion (1876) ; New- 
ton Bateman and Paul Selby, Hist, Encyc. of III, and 
Hist, of Warren County (2 vols., 1903) ; The Constitu- 
tional Debates of 1847 ( 111 . State Hist. Lib., 1919), ed. 
by A. C. Cole; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928): G. A. 
Harding and F. H. Willard, Hist, of Herkimer County, 
N. V. (1893) : Portr. and Biog. Album of Warren County 
(n.d.) ; The Past and Present of Warren County, III. 
(1877) ; D. W. Lusk, Eighty Years of Illinois: Politics 
and Politicians, 1809-S9 (1889).] E. L. B. 

HARDING, CHESTER (Sept, i, 1792-Apr. 

I, 1866), portrait painter, was born at Conway, 
Alass., a son of Abiel and Olive (Smith) Hard- 
ing, The father was agreeable, moral, but shift- 
less, working at perpetual-motion machines while 
the mother struggled to keep the children decent, 
Chester, with almost no schooling, began work 
at the age of twelve. In 1806 the family moved 
to Madison County, N. Y., then unbroken wil- 
derness, where the boys helped the father with a 
clearing and learned to make chairs. The War 
of 1812 arousing patriotic fervor, Chester en- 
listed as a drummer and almost died of dysentery 
at Sacketts Harbor. Discharged from the ser- 
vice, he made his way, thinly clad and suffering 
frightfully, to his parents’ home. He obtained 
a contract to manufacture drums for the army 
and, after the war, undertook general cabinet 
making at Caledonia, N. Y. He married Caro- 
line Woodruff and was arrested for debt on his 
wedding day. Opening a tavern, he “paid off 
some old debts by making new ones.” Threat- 
ened with imprisonment, he fled the town, leav- 
ing his wife and new-born baby, and worked his 
passage on a raft down the Allegheny to Pitts- 
burgh. He obtained work as a house-painter, 
saved a few dollars, tramped back to Caledonia, 
brought his family away secretly, and rafted 
them to Pittsburgh, where they arrived penni- 
less. On the verge of starvation, Harding was 
advised by a barber to open a sign-painter’s 
shop. He borrowed twenty dollars, bought paints 
and gold leaf, and began to solicit orders. He 
soon was working in his own busy shop. An 
itinerant portrait painter named Nelson made 
Harding’s and his wife’s likenesses at ten dol- 
lars each. Fascinated by the possibilities of this 
art, the young sign-painter set a palette with the 
pigments of his trade and did a head of Mrs. 
Harding which so nearly resembled her that he 
became “frantic with delight.” A journeyman 
baker soon after offered him five dollars for a 
portrait and started him on his career. Chester’s 
brother Horace, a chair-maker, had meanwhile 
established himself at Paris, Ky., and on his 
urgence the artist moved his family down the 
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Ohio, again on a raft, and opened a studio ad- 
jacent to Horace’s shop. He made many por- 
traits at twenty-five dollars, then considered a 
large price, and began to have aspirations, not 
having previously thought of portraiture as 
“more honorable or profitable than sign paint- 
ing.” Having saved some money, he went to 
Philadelphia where he drew for two months at 
the Academy. Returning to Kentucky, he found 
a panic in progress. As sitters were unobtain- 
able, he went to St. Louis with a letter of intro-* 
duction to Governor Clark, whom he painted. 
Fifteen months of success followed. Harding at 
this time made a long trip to paint Daniel Boone 
in his cabin. 

An ambition to visit Europe now possessed 

him. He had $1,000, a carriage and horses. With 

his wife and four children he drove to western 
New York, intending to leave his family there; 
but his mother, sensibly concerned by the lack of 
proper provision for them, persuaded him to 
postpone his foreign tour. He canceled passage 
on the Albion, Avhich was wrecked with total loss 
of passengers, and spent a winter in Washington, 
adding to his savings. A friendship formed with 
Senator E. PI. Mills of Massachusetts led the 
now prospering artist to summer at Pittsfield, 
where he increased his acquaintance and bank 
account. In the following autumn he visited 
Boston, “chiefly on a pilgrimage to [Gilbert] 
Stuart.” He then painted at Northampton, was 
urged by several Bostonians to settle in their 
city, and presently yielded. Thus began in Bos- 
ton the “Harding fever” — a term coined by Stu- 
art, whose popularity was temporarily eclipsed. 
In six months Harding painted eighty portraits 
and acquired funds sufficient for two years 
abroad. He left his family at Northampton and 
sailed for Liverpool Aug. i, 1823. 

The journal which Harding kept in England 
and France is the naive record of a backwoods- 
man who became a social lion. Through the 
American minister he was introduced to the 
Duke of Sussex, who sat for him, entertained 
him, and recommended him to the Duke of Ham" 
ilton, at whose Scottish palace he spent much 
time. Another friendly sitter was Robert Owen. 
Harding was so charmed by British life that 1 ^ 
determined to stay and sent for his family. This 
move was unfortunate because of depressed fi- 
nancial conditions in Great Britain and a social 
difficulty thus recorded; “My profession entitled 
me to move in the highest circles, in which, at 
the same time, my wife and children would not 
be recognized” (A Sketch, post, p. 128). The 
Hardings sailed for Boston in 1826 and took a 
house which four years later was exchanged for 
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one at Springfield, their permanent home during 
the rest of the artist's life. 

Harding painted between 1826 and 1866 many 
celebrities whose portraits are now in important 
public or private collections: Timothy Picker- 
ing, Washington Allston, John Marshall,. John 
Randolph of Roanoke, William Wirt, John C. 
Calhoun, Daniel Webster, William T. Sherman, 
and others. Of agreeable personality, striking 
appearance, and cultivated speech, he was every- 
where socially popular. He was industrious and 
painstaking ; his work deserves perhaps a better 
rating than that given in Kenyon Cox’s depre- 
ciatory remark : “Harding appears to have at- 
tained to respectability but nothing more” (Na- 
tion, Jan. 21, 1921). 

The Civil War found Harding in a tragic pre- 
dicament. Two of his sons fought for the Union, 
two for the Confederacy. In his last year he sat, 
wearing his patriarchal white beard, for a head 
of St. Peter. His death came through his leav- 
ing Springfield in March 1866 to fish for trout 
at Sandwich, near Daniel Webster’s old home. 
He caught a severe cold and died at the Tremont 
House, Boston. 

[Harding contributed an account of himself to Wm. 
Dunlap, A Hist, of the Rise and Progress of the Arts 
of Design in the U. S. (1834; Bayley and Goodspeed 
ed., 1918, III, 65-72). His daughter, Margaret E. 
White, edited some of his papers as My Egotistography 
(privately printed. 1866; pub. 1890 as A Sketch of 
Chester Harding, Artist; new ed. with annotations by 
his grandson, W. P. G. Harding, 1929). See also: 
Osmond Tiffany, “Chester Harding, the Self-Made Art- 
ist,” Lippincott's Mag., Jan. 1874; Robt. Shackleton, 
“A Benvenuto of the Backwoods,” Harper’s Mag., July 

F.W.C. 

HARDING, GEORGE (Oct. 26, 1827-Nov. 

17, 1902), lawyer, was born in Philadelphia, the 
son of Jesper Harding publisher of the 

Pennsylvania Inquirer, and of Maria (Wilson) 
Harding, and the brother of William White 
Harding [q.vJ]. He was educated in the public 
schools and at the University of Pennsylvania, 
from which he was graduated in 1846. Accepted 
as an office student in that year by John (Zad- 
walader [q'.z'.], later noted as United States dis- 
trict judge, he was admitted to the bar in 1849, 
The same year he was made secretary of the 
Law Academy of Philadelphia. His extraordi- 
nary abilities were recognized from the first. 
Within two years he assisted Edwin M. Stanton, 
representing the state of Pennsylvania, in a case 
of great importance before the Supreme Court 
of the United States (Pennsylvania vs. JVheel^ 
ing (S' Belmont Bridge Company, 13 Howard, 
518) : and two years later he began his connec- 
tion under circumstances extraordinarily flat- 
tering to him, with the early litigation over the 
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Morse telegraph patent, which lasted for many 
years. Within a decade his reputation was es- 
tablished as one of the leading patent lawyers of 
the country. He was prominent in the litigation 
involving the McCormick reaper and other farm 
machinery, and also in a series of cases during 
three decades, remarkable for complexity and 
for his unvarying success, involving the manu- 
facture of fat acids and glycerin. In more than 
a hundred cases before the federal circuit courts 
of appeal and the Supreme Court of the United 
States he was of counsel. His work was pri- 
marily in the fields of mechanics and chemistry ; 
lacking both the requisite technical knowledge 
and the strength to acquire it, he took little part 
in the abundant litigation over electric problems 
which arose after he was fifty. He was at least 
partly responsible for the establishment of some 
of the fundamental doctrines of United States 
patent law ; competent judges have pronounced 
him the greatest of American patent lawyers. It 
is a branch of practice which few, even of the 
legal profession, can either understand or ap- 
preciate. It was Harding’s custom, in arguing 
cases in court, to perform chemical experiments 
and operate miniature models of machines and 
appliances (the telephone system between New 
York and Washington, a miniature grainficld 
and reaper, a felting machine, a furnace) to 
make clear the technical problems involved in 
the litigation. His strength seems to have lain 
as much in remarkable gifts of exposition as in 
intellectual power; and those gifts, coupled with 
his ardor and resourcefulness in argument and 
graces of manner, would probably have won him 
far greater fame, if otherwise no greater success, 
in other and less technical fields of practice. He 
was capable of joining humor and entertainment 
with scientific accuracy and curious learning in 
the dryest patent dispute. At the age of twenty- 
two he was elected a member of the Franklin In- 
stitute, and at twenty-seven, of the American 
Philosophical Society. He retired from practice 
in 1897. 

In 1853 he delivered before the Franklin In- 
stitute an “Address” on the progress of the me- 
chanic arts (Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
1853) : aside from stray reprints of his argu- 
ments in court he left no other writings. His 
wife was Charlotte Kenner of New Orleans, who 
bore him four children, of whom a son and a 
daughter survived him. 

[A. H. Walker, in W. D. Lewis, Great Am. Lawvcrs 
vol. VIII (1909); Address Delivered Mar. /j igoe 
and Papers Prepared or Republished to Commemorate 
the Centennial Celebration of the Law Asso of Phila 
(1906); W. J. Harding. The Hardings in America 
(1925); J. H. Martin, Martin’s Bench and Bar of 
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Phila. (1883); Public Ledger (Phila.), Nov. 19, 2\, 
1902.] P 5 p 

HARDING, JESPER (Nov. 5, 1799-Aug. 21, 

1^65), publisher, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
the son of George and Alary (Hudd) Harding. 
At an early age he was apprenticed to Enos 
Bronson, the publisher of the United States Go- 
cettc, and was so apt a learner that at the age of 
sixteen he was able “to buy his time’' and to en- 
gage in the printing business on his own account. 
An early imprint of his may be found on a 
pamphlet history of the organization of St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, 
dated 1818, when he was but eighteen years old. 
By 1820 his business was very successful and he 
added book binding to his activities. In 1829 he 
purchased the Pemtsylvania Inquirer which had 
been established but a short time, soon thereafter 
acquired the Democratic Press, and in the next 
ten years absorbed several other contemporary 
journals. He also began the printing of Bibles, 
of which he subsequently became the largest pub- 
lisher in the United States. As the first editor 
of the Inquirer he supported the administration 
of President Andrew Jackson and took a promi- 
nent part in the heated controversy between the 
President and the directors of the Bank of the 
United States. For a time the paper attempted 
the difficult task of supporting both the President 
and the bank, but when the government withdrew 
its funds from the bank, the Inquirer allied itself 
with the anti-Jackson wing of the Democratic 
party, supporting Harrison in 1836, and sup- 
porting the “Harrison Democrats” in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1840. Later, however, the 
editorial policy favored the Whigs and continued 
to do so until the party went out of existence. 
On Jan. i, 1842, Harding acquired another im- 
portant contemporary journal, the National Ga- 
zette, and the Inquirer was enlarged to nine col- 
umns, expanding again in 1851 to ten columns. 
In connection with his printing and publishing 
business he became interested in the manufacture 
of paper, and in 1835 erected a mill in Phila- 
delphia. This plant was equipped with the best 
machinery then available, and it is said that it 
was not unusual to have rags enter the mill and 
be converted into paper which was printed and 
circulated in the shape of newspapers within six 
hours. In 1840, in order to take advantage of 
the greater water power of the Delaware, the 
mill was moved to Trenton, N. J., and was op- 
erated by him in that place until his retirement 
in 1859. Upon the passage of the Internal Reve- 
nue Act (1862), President Lincoln appointed 
Harding collector of the First District of Penn- 
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sylvania, which position he held until shortly 
before his death. 

He was one of the most prominent figures in 
the early days of newspaper publishing, a man 
of unusual enterprise, a characteristic which was 
exemplified by the fact that during his adminis- 
tration of the Inquirer he obtained the advance 
sheets of several of Charles Dickens’ novels for 
publication, thus presenting some of the work 
of this author to American readers for the first 
time. Early in life he had married Maria Wil- 
son. He died in Philadelphia. One of his sons, 
William White Harding [q.v.~\ succeeded him 
as proprietor of the publishing business ; another, 
George [g.z/.], attained distinction as a patent 
lawyer. 

[E. T. Freedley, Phila. and Its Manufacturers 
(1859)1 W. J* Harding, The Hardings in Awericc 
(1925) ; E. P. Oberholtzer, Phila. — A Hist, of the City 
and Its People (n.d.), vol. IV ; J. T. Scharf and T. 
Westcott, Hist, of Phila. (1884), vol. Ill ; "The Phila. 
Inquirer 1829-1929" (MS.), in the possession of VV. 
G. Harding, Esq., New York City ; Phila. Inquirer and 
Phila. Daily News, Aug. 22, 1865.] J H F 

HARDING, ROBERT (Oct. 6, 1701-Sept, i, 

^ 77 ^)t Jesuit missionary in Maryland and pastor 
in Philadelphia, was born in Nottinghamshire, 
England. He entered the Society of Jesus, Sept. 
7, 1722; and presumably pursued his ecclesias- 
tical studies on the Continent. His missionary 
zeal not less than the demand for priests in the 
colonies led to his coming to America (1732) 
before he had completed the post-ordination 
cursus of his order, for he made on Apr. 2, 1735, 
a solemn profession of the Tertianship vows 
which he had taken two years earlier without 
submitting the customary fourth vow. For 
seventeen years he labored in Maryland with 
such devotion and success that in 1749, when 
Father Joseph Greaton, S. J. {_q.v.'] retired from 
the pastorate of St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, be- 
cause of failing health, Father Harding received 
the position and later ( 1759) the headship of the 
Jesuits in Pennsylvania. In Philadelphia his in- 
terest in the affairs of the community developed 
a spirit of cooperation between the Catholics and 
Protestants which was rare in those days. Thus, 
when in 1755 Franklin promoted the founding 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Father Harding’s 
name was on his subscription list. The same year 
he was prominently identified with the move- 
ment to aid the exiled Acadians in the city. 
Nevertheless, Catholics in 1755 were the target 
of a series of letters questioning their loyalty to 
the English cause in the war which had begun. 
The letters attracted attention in London and an 
investigation set on foot in the colonies revealed 
the presence of an “ingenious Jesuit in Phila- 
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delphia,” upon whom the suspicions of disloyalty 
were centered. Father Harding promptly cleared 
himself of these suspicions, however, declaring 
that he was English by birth and sentiment ; and 
assuaged the anxiety of the Protestant popula- 
tion by stating that there were not above 2,000 
Catholics in the whole province of Pennsylvania. 
So convinced were Philadelphians of his integ- 
rity that when in 1763 he built St. Mary's Church 
on land he had bought for cemetery purposes in 
1759; the generosity of the Protestants matched 
that of the Catholics. The English authorities, 
too, manifested confidence in him and in 1760 
solicited him for a priest to work among the In- 
dians of Illinois. He was active in the colonial 
cause and an intimate friend of George Meade, 
the Revolutionary patriot. Intellectually he was 
held in high repute: Ezra Stiles, president of 
Yale College, attended his chapel to hear him 
preach (Sept. 29, 1754). He may have written 
the articles on the attitude of the Fathers of the 
primitive Church toward the theatre, printed in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette (Feb. 5, 1767). On 
May 18, 1768, he became a member of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association. The Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette of Sept. 2, 1772, in announcing his 
death “Early of the First Instant,” referred to 
him as “a Gentleman, who for the Integrity of 
his Life, and exemplary Conversation, is greatly 
lamented.” 

[Extracts in the Woodstock College Library from 
the Catalogues of the Society (of Jesus) kept at Rome ; 
Pennsylvania Gazette, Sept. 2 , 1772 ; Am. Cath. Hist, 
^oc. Researches, and Am. Cath. Hist. Soc. Records, 
passim ; T. A. Hughes, Hist, of the Society of Jesus 
in North America (3 vols., London, igiy) ; J. L. Kirlin, 
Catholicity in Phila. (1909) ; J. G. Shea, The Catholic 
Ch. in the U. S., vol. I C1886).] F J X 

HARDING, SETH (Apr. 17, i734~Nov. 20, 

1814), naval officer, the son of Theodore and 
Sarah (Hamilton) Harding, was born at East- 
ham, Mass., of old Plymouth stock, a great- 
great-grandson of Joseph Harding who died at 
Plymouth in 1633. His youth was spent among 
seafaring folk and his education was nautical 
rather than academic. At nineteen, Apr. 27, 1753, 
he was married at Easthampton to Abigail 
Doane, who died after a few years. In his early 
twenties he moved to Norwich, Conn., and en- 
gaged in trade with the West Indies, command- 
ing several merchant vessels during the hazard- 
ous periods of the French and Indian Wars. He 
was married a second time, at Norwich, Nov. 24, 
1760, to Ruth Reed. In 1771 he removed to 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, and acquired moderate 
wealth and political preferment, but the outbreak 
of the American Revolution caused his prestige 
and reputation to suffer in a community whose 
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views were radically opposed to his own, and he 
therefore returned to Connecticut, where he of- 
fered his services to the governor. Commissioned 
to command the Connecticut brig Defence, Cap- 
tain Harding consummated in June 1776 the 
most brilliant exploit of the American navy up 
to that time. During the night of June 16, he 
pursued two armed transports up Massachusetts 
Bay, ran his ship in between them, and called 
upon them to strike their colors. “Yes, PH 
strike !” was the reply, as the British ships de- 
livered broadsides at the Defence. Harding re- 
plied with port and starboard broadsides and 
after a hot engagement of an hour and a half 
compelled both ships to surrender. The follow- 
ing day by adroit maneuvering he captured a 
third transport. The capture included 466 of- 
ficers and men of the 71st Highlanders and an 
invaluable stock of small arms and military stores, 
of which the army under Washington was in 
sore need. 

Harding commanded successively the Defence 
(a new ship of the same name) and the Oliver 
Cromwell of the Connecticut state navy, making 
many valuable captures of British warships and 
armed merchantmen. In September 1778 Con- 
gress appointed him to command the Continental 
frigate Confederacy, yet to be constructed at 
Norwich, Conn. Gov. Jonathan Trumbull of 
Connecticut commented, “There is no one who 
can man a ship more expeditiously than him, 
from the opinion which the seamen in general 
entertain of him” (Howard, post, p. 61). Presi- 
dent Laurens, in confirming the action of Con- 
gress, wrote, “Capt. Harding is a man of more 
dispatch than vanity” (Ibid., p. 67). In October 
1779 he was ordered to carry to Europe John 
Jay, newly appointed minister to Spain, and M. 
Gerard, the returning French envoy. Ten days 
out, the Confederacy was completely dismasted 
in a gale off the Newfoundland Banks, and only 
by the most skillful seamanship and good for- 
tune were passengers and crew brought safely 
into Martinique, whence the former were tran- 
shipped to Spain. After a tedious period of re- 
fitting, the Confederacy engaged in raiding mer- 
chant vessels and in convoy service between 
United States and West Indian ports until it was 
captured by a superior British naval force on 
Apr. 14, 1781. 

Exchanged in the following year, Harding 
assumed command of the letter of marque Diana 
but was soon captured and taken to Jamaica by 
a British warship. After his release he was 
picked up by Capt. John Barry at Cape Fran- 
cois and voluntarily accepted the position of sec- 
ond in command on the Alliance. On Mar. 10 
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1783, the Alliance encountered three British 
ships off the Florida coast. The engagement was 
indecisive. Harding was wounded but stuck to 
his post and participated with Barry in firing 
the last gun of the Revolution. After the close 
of the war, he resumed his activities in the mer- 
chant marine, trading largely with the Danish 
West Indies, where he acquired Danish citizen- 
ship for conveniences of trade without sacrific- 
ing his allegiance to the United States. Ill 
health, the effect of his wounds, forced him to 
retire from the sea, however, and left him with 
the barest means of livelihood. Congress was 
periodically petitioned for relief, but none was 
granted until 1807 when he was awarded half 
pay of a captain in the navy. His declining 
years were spent in Schoharie, N. Y., where he 
died. 

[J. L. Howard, Seth Harding, Mariner: A Naval 
Picture of the Revolution ( 1930), containing full bibli- 
ography of printed and manuscript materials ; L. F. 
Middlebrook, History of Maritime Connecticut during 
the American Revolution (2 vols., 1925).] J.L. H. 

HARDING. WARREN GAMALIEL (Nov. 

2, 1865-Aug. 2, 1923), twenty-ninth president 
of the United States, was born on a farm at Cale- 
donia (now Blooming Grove), Morrow County, 
Ohio, the first of eight children of George Tryon 
and Phoebe (Dickerson) Harding. The father, 
then a farmer and later a physician, was of Eng- 
lish and Scottish stock, the mother of English 
and Dutch (Clara Gardner Miller, The Ances- 
try of Presideyit Harding, 1928). After prepa- 
ration in the local schools, Harding was sent to 
Ohio Central College, an institution of academy 
grade in Iberia, Ohio, where he attended for the 
three years 1879-82. Vacations and spare hours 
were spent in work on the farm, in a sawmill, 
in making brooms, and even as a laborer in help- 
ing to build the Toledo & Ohio Central Railroad. 
When his father removed in 1882 to the county 
seat, Marion, then a town of not quite 4,000 peo- 
ple, to practise medicine, Harding gave a brief 
trial to the study of law, which he disliked, and 
to the work of an insurance canvasser. He had 
gained some newspaper experience as printer s 
devil on the Caledonia Argus and as manager of 
a college paper, and in 1884 was employed on 
the Marion Democratic Mirror, a weekly jour- 
nal, until in his enthusiasm for Blaine he found 
its strong Democratic views becoming irksome. 
He liked the calling, however, and immediately 
after the election joined a comrade named Jack 
Warwick in purchasing for $300 a struggling 
four-page sheet, the Marion Star, which was 
about to be sold at auction by the sheriff. For 
some years its circulation was less than 500 and 
its fate doubtful. Harding, who soon bought out 
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his partner, collected news and advertising, set 
type, and oversaw the job-printing office until 
the growth of the town lifted the newspaper to 
prosperity. 

Until near the close of the century, Harding 
devoted himself wholly to his newspaper and the 
activities of the town. He was a tall, handsome, 
likable young man, of some dissipated habits de- 
spite his industry, who played a variety of in- 
struments in the Marion cornet band and led the 
neighborhood blades in their amusements. On 
July 8, 1891, he married Florence Kling De 
Wolfe, a widow with one child, the daughter of 
Amos Kling, a Marion banker. Her parents op- 
posed the match, but she persisted, and, the union 
proving childless, assisted Harding greatly in 
transforming the Star from a weekly into a daily. 
As the journal enlarged its circulation, he grew 
in importance. He became a director of the 
Marion County Bank, the Marion Lumber Com- 
pany, the Marion County Telephone Company, 
and other corporations, a trustee of the Trinity 
Baptist Church, and prominent in the Masonic 
and Elk organizations. In every respect he fit- 
ted the small-town environment. He was genial, 
interested in most sides of community life, a sys- 
tematic promoter of civic enterprises, easy- 
going, and frank in admitting his lack of unusual 
abilities or intellectual tastes. His editorship 
and his talent for public speaking gradually won 
him political influence, and in political cam- 
paigns his resonant voice became known in much 
of central Ohio. Aligning himself with Joseph 
B. Foraker \_q.v.'] in state politics, he was nomi- 
nated in 1898 for the state Senate in the district 
comprising Hardin, Logan, Union, and Marion 
counties, and was elected, promptly becoming 
floor leader for the Foraker group. In this cam- 
paign he made the acquaintance of Harry M. 
Daugherty, a former state representative, who 
at the end of his second term in the Senate 
(1902) helped him secure nomination and elec- 
tion as lieutenant-governor on the ticket headed 
by Myron T. Herrick. At the end of his undis- 
tinguished service he declined to stand for re- 
election. The Republican party in Ohio was 
passing under partial eclipse, and Harding found 
it convenient to give his entire attention to his 
newspaper until 1910, when he was nominated 
for governor but defeated by Judson Harmon by 
a plurality of approximately 100,000. 

In these years he showed a conciliatory tem- 
per, keeping aloof from the numerous Republi- 
can factional quarrels; but he was distinctly 
friendly to machine elements, including the no- 
torious Cincinnati boss, George B. Cox, whom 
at a state convention in 1904 he called a peer 
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less leader.” His reputation as an orator in- 
creased, and in 1912 he was selected by President 
Taft to present his name at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. Always a party regular, in 
the ensuing campaign he attacked Roosevelt vig- 
orously. Under the guidance of Daugherty, now 
a highly experienced politician and lobbyist, he 
successfully ran against his old friend Foraker 
in 1914 for the Republican nomination to the 
United States Senate, and that fall was elected 
for the term 1915-21 by a plurality of 102,000, 
The size of the vote attracted attention, and when 
in 1916 he was chosen temporary chairman of 
the Republican National Convention in Chicago, 
making the “keynote speech,” he was mentioned 
as a possible “dark-horse” candidate for presi- 
dent. 

During his six years in the Senate, Harding 
became known as a safe and conservative mem- 
ber, attached to the standard Republican policies 
and especially sensitive to attacks upon big busi- 
ness. Personally attractive, he was of convivial 
habits, drinking a good deal and playing poker 
(White, post). He achieved no distinction what- 
ever as a debater or an originator of legislation, 
and during the struggle over the Versailles 
Treaty made but one long speech, which went un- 
noticed. He found the Senate, as he said, “a 
very pleasant place.” In 1916 he voted against 
the confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis as asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court. In the same 
year he vigorously attacked Wilson’s Mexican 
policy as indifferent to American investments 
and lives. He was a strong protectionist, and 
repeatedly avowed his belief in a ship subsidy. 
He favored the remission of tolls for American 
coastal shipping using the Panama Canal. In 
1917 be voted for the bill to arm merchant ships, 
and shortly afterward for the declaration of war 
against Germany. He supported the Espionage 
Bill, the Selective Draft Bill, and the war rev- 
enue bills, but opposed high taxes on war profits 
in the belief that they would injure business 
and act to the final detriment of the nation. 
Throughout his career he had been on close 
terms with the Anti-Saloon League (Peter H. 
Odegard, Pressure Politics. The Story of the 
Anti-Saloon League ^ 1928, p. 172), and he not 
only supported the Eighteenth Amendment and 
Volstead Act but made suggestions for smooth- 
ing their way; while he voted for the equal suf- 
frage amendment. As a member of the foreign 
relations committee he faithfully followed its 
chairman. Senator Lodge, in the issues raised 
by the peace. He signed the Lodge-Brandegee 
round-robin for the separation of the treaty and 
the League Covenant, and attacked the League 
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as being either “a surrender of national sov- 
ereignty” or “an empty thing, big in name,” 
that would “ultimately disappoint all of human- 
ity that hinges its hope upon it.” His subse- 
quent view was that it was “a super-government 
of the world” (Schortemeier, post, p. 256). He 
declared that ratification was impossible with- 
out ample reservations, and voted against all 
alternatives to the Lodge resolution of condi- 
tional ratification. Later he supported the Knox 
resolution for a separate peace with Germany, 
asserting that “we are . . . giving notice to the 
world that the Chief Executive alone does not 
run the Republic” {Congressional Record, 66 
Cong., 2 Sess., p. 7099). 

The reaction from the tension and hardships 
of the war made Harding, with his conservatism, 
his cautious nationalism, his limited range of 
ideas, and his amiable temperament, a potential 
candidate for the presidency. In 1919 Harry M. 
Daugherty, at the head of the Ohio machine or 
“gang,” began an astute campaign in his behalf. 
Harding’s own faith wavered and he was more 
than once on the verge of withdrawal to assure 
his reelection to the Senate. Though he showed 
no strength in the primaries and had even to di- 
vide the delegates of Ohio with Leonard Wood, 
Daugherty confidently predicted that after a long 
deadlock Harding would be chosen by a little 
two-o’clock-in-the-morning group. When the 
convention met in Chicago on June 8, 1920, he 
was in the minds of Lodge, Penrose, and others 
of the senatorial oligarchy which dominated the 
gathering. On the initial ballot he received only 
65H votes, and at first lost ground. But when 
Hiram Johnson grew weaker and Senator Borah 
announced that the progressives would bolt 
either Lowden or Wood, an early-morning meet- 
ing of leaders in George Harvey’s room at 
the Blackstone Hotel, which included Senators 
Lodge, Smoot, Brandegee, McCormick, and 
Wadsworth, and was in close touch with Pen- 
rose by telephone, decided upon Harding. Dis- 
trust of his personal character appeared in the 
fact that this group called Harding before it and 
required him to make solemn affirmation that 
there was no reason in his past why he should 
not be nominated (Willis F. Johnson, George 
Harvey, Passionate Patriot/' 1929, p. 282). 
He was nominated that same day, June 12, on 
the tenth ballot, leading Wood by 692-1/5 to 
156. The choice produced a feeling of national 
disappointment that was strongly voiced by even 
stanch Republican organs {Literary Digest, 
June 26, 1920; Saturday Evening Post, July 24, 
1920). 

A “front porch” campaign followed, Harding 
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receiving many delegations at his Marion home 
and making a series of speeches which were ef- 
fective politically though they added nothing to 
his intellectual stature. He declared for a high 
tariff, a ship subsidy, the restriction of immigra- 
tion, the rehabilitation of the railroads under 
private ownership, the creation of a department 
of public welfare, the encouragement of agricul- 
tural cooperation, and a policy of general de- 
flation. On international issues he asserted that 
“our party means to hold the heritage of Amer- 
ican nationality unimpaired and unsurrendered” 
(acceptance speech, July 22, 1920), and repeated 
in various forms an earlier exhortation : “Stabi- 
lize America first, prosper America first, think 
of America first, exalt America first !” (Schorte- 
meier, post, p. 229). His opponent, Gov. James 
M. Cox, attempted under Wilson’s inspiration 
to make the League of Nations the central issue. 
Harding refused an explicit statement of his po- 
sition, straddling the question by condemning 
the Covenant in harsh terms while promising to 
labor for an “association of nations.” The result 
was that while irreconcilables like Borah and 
Johnson supported him as an enemy of the 
League, a group of thirty-one Republican be- 
lievers in the League idea, including Hughes and 
Hoover, signed an appeal for his election as the 
surest way of securing American entry into a 
satisfactory world organization (New York 
Times, Oct. 15, 1920). In a confused campaign, 
in which a heterogeneous mass of discontented 
elements vented their irritation upon President 
Wilson and the Democratic party, Harding 
neither offended nor impressed any one. A na- 
tion which accepted Senator Brandegee’s view 
that the time did not require “first raters” gave 
him a staggering majority, the electoral vote be- 
ing 404 for Harding and 127 for Cox, and the 
popular vote 16,152,000 for Harding and 9,147,- 
000 for Cox (Edward Stanwood, A History of 
the Presidency, 1928, II, 423). 

President Harding created a favorable im- 
pression by entering office without ostentation; 
he vetoed an inaugural display, and Mrs. Hard- 
ing announced that they were “just folks.” His 
cabinet appointments encountered considerable 
immediate criticism, and later it became evident 
that the body was a strange mixture of distin- 
guished men, mediocrities, and politicians dan- 
gerously unfit for their offices. He was saved 
from the blunder of giving George Harvey the 
leading place only by that leader’s generous re- 
fusal (Johnson, George Harvey, p. 282). The 
selection of Hughes as secretary of state. Hoover 
as secretary of commerce, and Mellon as secre- 
tary of the treasury commanded general approval 
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and seemed to redeem the party’s promise to use 
the “best minds.” Paying political debts by other 
appointments, Harding fared less fortunately. 
Such intimate friends as Harvey promptly con- 
demned Albert B. Fall, who was named secre- 
tary of the interior, as a man totally unfit by 
character and antecedents for the place, while 
the nomination of Harry M. Daugherty as at- 
torney-general was, in view of his dubious record 
as a lobbyist, his entire lack of standing at the 
bar, and the fact that he had held no office higher 
than that of state representative, very widely 
attacked. Will H. Hays of Indiana, the new post- 
master-general, was distrusted as an excessively 
adroit politician. A number of minor appoint- 
ments, notably those of Charles R. Forbes as head 
ofthe Veterans’ Bureau, Thomas W. Miller asalien 
property custodian, D. R. Crissinger, a Marion 
friend, as comptroller of the currency, E. Mont 
Reily as governor of Porto Rico, and Elmer 
Dover as assistant secretary of the treasury, were 
accepted without comment by the public, but 
filled experts on administration with consterna- 
tion (Bruce Bliven, “The Ohio Gang,” New Re- 
public, May 7-June 4, 1924; New York IVorld 
correspondence, 1921-22). As president, Hard- 
ing quickly revealed to close observers an aver- 
age common sense and conscientiousness, more 
than an average political skill and industry, and 
an undisciplined mind. There was “a certain 
softness about him mentally” (C. W. Gilbert, 
The Mirrors of Washington, 1921, p. 13). His 
intimate associates in the White House were se- 
lected from among the least intellectual of the 
senators and more irresponsible members of 
Washington society, with a sprinkling of Ohio- 
ans. Both the official and social atmosphere of 
the capital became obviously relaxed, careless, 
and open-handed. Harding worked hard and 
showed a wise reliance upon his ablest cabinet 
members, but the liquor and cards in the execu- 
tive mansion, the gaiety of his pleasure trips, and 
the predatory aims of some of his associates 
quickly aroused critical comment (E. G. Lowry, 
Washington Close-Ups, 1921). 

Harding called Congress to meet in special 
session on Apr. ii, 1921, and undertook to carry 
through a broad program. In his first mes- 
sage he recommended the creation of a federal 
budget system, an emergency tariff act, the re- 
striction of immigration, assistance to the farm- 
ers, the readjustment of war taxes, and every 
possible effort at economy and retrenchment. 
His first step in international affairs was to sign 
the Knox resolution of peace with Germany, 
which Wilson had vetoed, and to appoint Alanson 


B. Houghton, a happy choice, as ambassador to 
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Berlin, But his presidential policies were all 
less his own than those of the Senate leaders and 
the three strongest members of the cabinet ; it 
was quickly discovered that he had *‘a mind that 
bows to authority"' (Gilbert, p. 14). Nor were 
his domestic achievements impressive. A com- 
petent observer declared at the close of his sec- 
ond year : '‘There has not been produced, during 
these two sessions, a single constructive piece of 
legislation that compares with the Congressional 
landmarks of the Wilson period" ( W. B. Munro, 
“Two Years of President Harding," Atlantic 
Monthly, March 1923). Tariff revision had al- 
ready commenced, and Harding signed without 
hesitation both the emergency tariff bill which 
Wilson had vetoed and the more permanent 
Fordney-^IcCumber Act (May 27, 1921; Sept. 
21, 1922), though both were assailed by even 
protectionist Republicans as injuriously extreme 
measures. By the flexible tariff clause of the 
latter bill he was given power, following an in- 
vestigation by the tariff commission, to raise or 
lower any duty by not more than 50 per cent., 
but he made practically no use of it. The adop- 
tion of a national budget, a reform which had 
been brought to the very point of completion un- 
der Wilson, took place early in the administra- 
tion, Harding approving the bill on June 10, 
1921, and appointing Charles G. Dawes first di- 
rector of the budget. 

In dealing with war taxes the President was 
guided by Secretary Mellon, who defined the 
administration program as one of steady re- 
duction and of antagonism to high surtaxes. The 
first steps in the revision were to repeal the 
excess-profits tax and transportation tax, sub- 
stituting for the former a small tax on corporate 
incomes, and to reduce the surtaxes. The Presi- 
dent interposed to iron out differences between 
Secretary Mellon and those congressmen who 
thought him too tender of great aggregations of 
wealth, and at a White House conference on 
Aug. 9, 1921, secured a generally satisfactory 
agreement. In dealing with the economic de- 
pression of 1921-22, and the bitter strikes of the 
latter year in the hard and soft coal fields and 
the railway shops, Harding was guided chiefly 
by Secretary Hoover. He recommended a meas- 
ure establishing a fact-finding coal commission, 
and a coal-distribution bill, both of which passed 
(August, September 1922) ; and he appointed 
Hoover • chairman of a committee to control, 
through priority arrangements, the transporta- 
tion and in part the price of all the available coal 
east of the Mississippi. But his personal efforts 
failed to contribute anything to the final agree- 
ment between operators and miners. In the 
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shopmen's strike, moreover, he showed vacilla- 
tion : “the President edged to one side and then 
to the other, ultimately emerging with a com- 
promise after the psychological moment for it 
had gone by" (Munro, ante). The administra- 
tion gave its approval to the Capper-Volstead 
Act legalizing cooperative-marketing associa- 
ations for farmers (Feb. 18, 1922), and to en- 
actments extending the privileges of government 
credit open to farmers, but a growing divergence 
appeared between it and the Western farm bloc. 

Harding's failure to display a vigorous leader- 
ship sprang partly from weakness, and partly 
from his belief in cooperation with Congress and 
in a preservation of the traditional system of 
checks and balances. He was capable also of 
some persistence, as he proved in his futile ad- 
vocacy of the ship subsidy bill which passed the 
House in November 1922, but failed in the Sen- 
ate. But differences with Congress or any con- 
siderable portion of his party always disturbed 
him and frequently made him draw back. He 
tacitly dropped his plan for a department of pub- 
lic welfare. His proposal that the United States 
should adhere to the World Court had the sup- 
port of a powerful body of non-partisan opinion, 
but was vehemently attacked by the irreconcilable 
Republicans, and in one of his last speeches 
(June 1923) he crippled it by approving drastic 
reservations, the purpose of which was the total 
divorce of the Court from the League (David 
Hunter Miller, The World Court and Mr. Hard- 
ing, 1923). He gave much attention to the ques- 
tion of the payment of the European debts to the 
United States. In the form originally proposed 
by the administration the debt-funding bill al- 
lowed the president, acting through the secretary 
of the treasury, a wide discretion in settling upon 
terms with the debtor nations; but Congress, in 
passing the act signed on Feb. 9, 1922, would not 
permit this, and Harding yielded. As he lacked 
firm leadership, he also lacked vigilance and 
foresight. His worst single error was his fail- 
ure to guard the public domain in the West from 
the marauders who wished to use it and who 
acted through Secretary Fall. In May 1921, 
this corrupt cabinet member induced the Presi- 
dent to sign an executive order transferring the 
naval oil reserves from the Navy to the Interior 
Department. This unconstitutional act, for the 
courts later held that Congress alone had the 
right to make such a transfer, received little at- 
tention from the press. That autumn and winter 
Secretary Fall was involved in a series of sinis- 
ter financial transactions with E. L. Doheny and 
Harry F. Sinclair, oil promoters, who in April 
1922 secured the grant of leases of enormous 
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value from the Department of the Interior. With- 
in a fortnight after the signing of these Teapot 
Dome and Elk Hills leases Senator La Follette 
moved for an investigation of them; and though 
Fall induced Harding to inform the Senate that 
he entirely approved the acts of the Interior De- 
partment, the motion was carried. A storm was 
plainly brewing (M. E. Ravage, The Story of 
Teapot Dome, 1924). 

In foreign affairs Harding accepted the guid- 
ance of Secretary Hughes, though both were 
fettered by their readiness to interpret the events 
of 1919-20 as a stern national mandate to avoid 
all foreign commitments. Harding announced 
in his first message that the United States would 
have nothing to do with the League of Nations; 
in one of his last speeches, that at St. Louis in 
June 1923, he proclaimed the League issue “as 
dead as slavery”; and while he early asserted 
that “we make no surrender of our hope and aim 
for an association to promote peace, in which we 
would most heartily join,” he took no practical 
steps to achieve this object. In this attitude he 
was influenced by such associates as Senator 
Brandegee and Richard Washburn Child. For 
a time Hughes declined even to answer com- 
munications from the League, and the adminis- 
tration drew back sharply from most forms of 
cooperation with the outside world. It refused 
to follow Germany and Great Britain in resum- 
ing relations with Russia; it declined to recog- 
nize the Japanese claim to a mandate over the 
island of Yap; it drew up separate treaties of 
peace with Germany, Austria, and Hungary, in- 
cluding most of the advantages of the Versailles 
and St. Germain treaties, but rejecting all clauses 
which implied action with the League. Mean- 
while, Borah and other senators had been urging 
the administration to grapple with the problem 
of the international limitation of navies. Under 
pressure of Borah’s amendment to the naval bill 
passed on May 21, 1921, which authorized and 
urged the President to call an international con- 
ference, Harding on July 10 sent out preliminary 
invitations to Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan, and final invitations a month later. The 
situation in the Far East, in view of the possible 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, appeared 
dangerous, and as a consequence invitations were 
ultimately sent also to China, Holland, Belgium, 
and Portugal. In these steps Harding responded 
to rather than led Congress. He indicated that 
he regarded the conference as not merely a means 
of dealing with naval limitation and Far Eastern 
questions, but as the first of a series of inter- 
national gatherings ; but this intention remained 
wholly vague. The Washington Conference, 
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which assembled on Nov. 12, 1921, was under 
the direct management of Secretary Hughes, 
and it is still uncertain what part Harding played 
in formulating the bold proposals with which the 
American delegates opened the first session. It 
represented the climax of the Harding adminis- 
tration, and its one really memorable achieve- 
ment. 

By the spring of 1923 difficulties were thick- 
ening fast around the President. In the elections 
of the previous autumn the Republican majori- 
ties in Congress had been reduced to a precarious 
level, dropping to eight in the Senate and five 
in the House. The farm bloc of radical Repub- 
licans obtained a clear balance of power. As a 
result the administration was crippled in all its 
proposals for further legislative action, and en- 
tered upon a period of political confusion. In 
Washington a series of scandals, still secret from 
the general public, were threatening to break. 
It was common rumor that the Department of 
Justice was corrupt, that some members of the 
“Ohio gang” were extorting money from vio- 
lators of the prohibition law and other laws, and 
that one Jesse Smith, an associate of Daugherty, 
acted as collector until his sudden suicide or 
murder (May 30, 1923). Stories of wholesale 
looting by the Alien Property Custodian and the 
Director of the Veterans' Bureau were afloat. 
It was declared that Harding had cursed the 
latter as a traitor and thief and violently ejected 
him from his office (White, post, p. 430). Sena- 
tor Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, as head of the 
Senate investigating committee, was collecting 
the material which was to result in exposure of 
the oil-lease scandal. There is evidence that 
Harding was deeply embarrassed by the exist- 
ence of an illegitimate daughter born to Nan 
Britton, formerly of Marion, in October 1919 
(Nan Britton, post, pp. no fif.). In the midst 
of these troubles, on June 20, 1923, President 
and Mrs. Harding, accompanied by a party of 
sixty-five, set off on a transcontinental tour. He 
was obviously harassed and worried as he made 
his initial speeches, and his anxiety is said to 
have been increased by a secret interview of an 
hour with the wife of Secretary Fall in the 
Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas City (Senator Cap- 
per, quoted by White, post, p. 432 ; partially de- 
nied by Mrs. Fall). He pushed on to Alaska, 
and after making a brief tour of part of that 
territory, was so disturbed by the receipt of a 
long Washington message in cipher that “for a 
day or so he was near collapse” {Ibid.). Re- 
turning to Vancouver, he spoke there, and on 
July 27 left Seattle for San Francisco. His wor- 
ry continued, and he repeatedly asked Secretary 
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Hoover and certain trusted newspaper corre- 
spondents what a president whose friends had 
betrayed him should do. On July 28 he was re- 
ported sufYering from ptomaine poisoning, and 
on reaching San Francisco went at once to the 
Palace Hotel for rest, his physicians declaring 
him in a state of utter exhaustion. His con- 
dition became grave on the night of the 28th 
with the development of bronchopneumonia, and 
at 7:30 P.M. on Aug. 2, after an apparent im- 
provement, he suddenly died. The cause of his 
death was stated to be embolism (R. L. Wilbur, 
*‘The Last Illness of a Calm Man,” Saturday 
Evening Post, Oct. 13, 1923). The body was 
brought to Washington for a state funeral on 
Aug. 8, and amid widespread expressions of sor- 
row, for he had retained his popularity, was 
buried two days later in Marion. 

At the time, his sudden end was regarded as 
tragic, but before the lapse of many months it 
became evident that it was fortunate for him and 
his party. A series of public investigations, of 
which the chief was the inquiry of the Senate 
committee under Mr. Walsh into the naval oil 
leases, revealed the extent to which Harding had 
been victimized by treachery and corruption in 
many parts of his administration. These ex- 
posures, continued for several years, showed a 
looseness and dishonesty which paralleled those 
of the era just after the Civil War. They result- 
ed in the revocation by the Supreme Court of the 
oil leases signed by Secretary Fall, and his sen- 
tence to a term in federal prison ; the resignation 
of Attorney-General Daugherty and his narrow 
escape from the penitentiary on charges of cor- 
ruption; the resignation under fire of Secretary 
Denby of the Navy; penitentiary sentences for 
Charles R. Forbes of the Veterans’ Bureau and 
Alien Property Custodian Miller ; proof that part 
of the enormous slush fund connected with the 
oil-lease transactions ($260,000 produced by the 
Continental Trading Company deal) had gone 
into the Republican party treasury to help liqui- 
date the expenditures of 1920; and the punish- 
ment of various minor wrong-doers. In the trial 
of Daugherty in October 1926 the defense at- 
tempted to explain Daugherty’s failure to take 
the stand and his destruction of bank records on 
the ground that any other course would have 
left a deep stain on Harding’s memory. The ex- 
tent to which he was aware of the evils boiling 
beneath the surface of his administration, and 
was either willing to palter with them or be 
blackmailed into overlooking them, cannot now 
be determined. The assessable evidence indicates 
that till near the end he was ignorant of a large 
part of the corruption surrounding him, and was 
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stunned and completely perplexed when he dis- 
covered its proportions. Even if this is true, his 
responsibility for his appointments, for the gen- 
eral tone which he gave to his administration, 
and for such errors as his approval of the trans- 
fer of the oil reserves, cannot be palliated. In 
the first years after his death his name was so 
clouded that few would honor or defend it. Yet 
it must be recognized that a heavy responsibility 
for his record falls upon the party and nation 
which elected a man of moderate abilities, weak 
judgment of character, excessive amiability, and 
total lack of vigilance to so exacting an office. 
In minor station he was a useful and likable 
man, and it was his cruel misfortune that he was 
lifted to a post beyond his powers. 

[There is no biography of Harding worthy of the 
name. Among the compilations treating of his life 
may be mentioned : Joe M. Chappie, H'arrcn G. Hard- 
ing — the Man (1920, 1924) ; T. H. Russell. The Illus- 
tnous Life and Work of Warren G. Harding (1923) ; 
Willis F. Johnson, The Life of Warren G. Harding 
(1923) ; and Sherman A. Cuneo, From Printer to Pres- 
ident (1922). Light is thrown upon his character by 
Charles Willis Thompson, Presidents I've Ktiozon and 
Two Near Presidents iig2g) , and William Allen White, 
Masks in a Pageant (1928). The question of his ille- 
gitimate daughter is treated in Nan Britton, The Presi- 
dent’s Daughter {igzy), and Joseph De Barthe, The 
Answer (1928). The “revelations” contained in Gaston 
B. Means, The Strange Death of President Harding 
(1920), have not been substantiated. The various col- 
lections of Harding’s speeches, such as F. E. Schorte- 
meicr, Redcdicating America : Life and Recent Speeches 
of Warren G. Harding (1920), are all defective, and 
his public utterances can as yet be fully studied only 
through the Congressional Record and the newspapers. 
The magazine literature upon his life is voluminous. 
Among articles of special value may be mentioned 
George T. Harding, “Warren Was a Good Son,” Col- 
lier’s, Mar. 6, 1926; Samuel G. Blythe, “Calm Review 
of a Calm Man,” Saturday Evening Post, July 28, 1923 ; 
W. B. Munro, “Two Years of President Harding,” 
Atlantic Monthly, March 1923 ; and Mark Sullivan, 
“Two Years of President Harding,” World’s Work, 
November 1922. Better than any American obituary 
article is that in the London Times, Aug. 4, 1923.] 

A.N. 

HARDING, WILLIAM PROCTER 

GOULD (May 5, 1864-Apr. 7, 1930), banker, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, was 
born in Greene County, Ala., the son of Horace 
and Eliza Procter (Gould) Harding and a 
grandson of Chester Harding Graduat- 

ing from the University of Alabama in 1880, he 
entered business as bookkeeper in a private bank, 
subsequently becoming cashier of the Berney 
National Bank of Birmingham, Ala., then vice- 
president and afterward president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham. On Oct. 22, 1895, 
he married Amanda Perrine Moore of that city. 
His knowledge of banking and his judgment of 
trade conditions brought him to the presidency 
of the Alabama State Bankers’ Association in 
1908 and of the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
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merce in 1913, and appointment as Southern 
member of the newly organized Federal Reserve 
Board in 1914. In 1916 he was made governor 
of the Board. At that time it was believed that 
American intervention in the European war 
could not be long postponed. The first step taken 
under Harding’s administration was the “mo- 
bilizing” with the Federal Reserve of all the gold 
previously held by private member banks as part 
of their own lawful reserve. After the declara- 
tion of war in April 1917, permission to export 
gold from the United States was made con- 
tingent on the assent of the Reserve Board. That 
proviso placed heavy responsibilities on Harding 
and his colleagues — responsibilities which- were 
greatly increased when, in 1918, he became man- 
aging director of the government’s War Finance 
Corporation, formed to lend public funds to in- 
dustries whose products should be judged “neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the 
war.” In these activities he won recognition as 
an efficient organizer, a tireless worker, and a 
sound though perhaps not brilliant, war-time 
executive. Genial and companionable, he dis- 
played judgment and tact in maintaining har- 
mony in the Reserve Board itself, and between 
the Board and the twelve Reserve banks on the 
one hand and the national government on the 

other. 

On the return of peace, the immense requisi- 
tions on the Reserve banks’ credit facilities were 
presently diverted into speculation of great mag- 
nitude which caused a rise in staple prices to an 
average of 20 per cent, above the highest of 
wartime and 147 per cent, above the pre-war 
level. As early as April 1919, Harding expressed 
his own belief that this misuse of credit should 
be checked by advancing the Reserve banks’ dis- 
count rate, but such action was opposed at the 
time by the Treasury, in view of pending opera- 
tions to reduce the government’s floating debt, 
and no change in rate was made until November. 
Credit inflation was by that time wholly out of 
hand and, despite the moderate advance in the 
official discount rate, the ratio of the system’s 
gold reserve to its note and deposit liabilities fell 
virtually to the legal minimum ; in the New York 
Reserve bank, below it. To control the market’s 
inroads on the system’s credit fund, the Reserve 
bank rate was raised to 6 per cent. ; then, in June 
1920, to 7, though caution was observed by 
Harding, to avoid curtailing credit actually need- 
ed by industry when the inevitable “deflation” of 
the markets occurred. Even after the raising of 
the rate to 7 per cent., the Reserve banks in- 
creased by $485,000,000 in the subsequent five 


months their rediscount of purely commercial 
obligations. 

With the collapse of speculation in commodi- 
ties, the crash in staple prices, and the reaction 
in general trade, a great part of the industrial 
community angrily laid the responsibility on the 
Federal Reserve. Harding had publicly de- 
scribed the high prices of 1920 as artificial, and 
had boldly declared to agricultural associations 
that the Reserve system did not recognize main- 
tenance of existing prices as its duty. These ut- 
terances were widely misinterpreted and mis- 
quoted ; the governor and his colleagues on the 
board were charged in agricultural conferences 
with having promoted a policy of forcing down 
prices to “the pre-war basis” and with engaging 
deliberately in “a drive to force wheat from $2.55 
to $1.60.” Harding himself was assailed with 
special malignity, even to the extent of allega- 
tion, on the floor of the United States Senate, 
that he had personally been speculating in cotton 
and had pursued the ^‘deflation policy” with his 
own interests in view. It was partly with the 
purpose of answering the charges of misjudg- 
ment made against his official policies that he 
wrote his book, The Fonnutive Period of the 
Federal Reserve System (1925), which is pri- 
marily a careful historical sketch of the evolution 
of the system’s policies in its earlier years but 
also a vigorous though good-tempered defense 
of the controverted policies of the author’s own 
administration. When his official term expired 
in August 1922 the banking and conservative 
business community urged, unsuccessfully, that 
he be reappointed. After his retirement from the 
Board, he served for a time as special financial 
adviser to the Cuban government (1922) and 
declined an invitation (1924) from the League 
of Nations to become the financial administrator 
for Hungary, although he visited and gave unof- 
ficial aid to that country. In 1923 he was elected 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, and continued in that office until his death. 

In addition to his book already mentioned there 
are in print a number of speeches made by Hard- 
ing while in office: The Present Position and 
Future Development of the Federal Reserve Sys~ 
tern (1916), Functions and Policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board (1920), The Federal Re- 
serve System as Related to American Business 
(1921), The Federal Reserve System, What It 
Is, and What It Is Not (1921), Credit, Currency 
and Business (1922). 

[Harding's writings; H. P. Willis, The federal Re- 
serve System (1923) I P- Warburg, The Federal Re- 
serve System: its Origin and Growth (2 vols., 

Who’s Who in America, 1928-29; Commercial and tr 
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nancial Chronicle, Apr. 12, 1930; Journal of Commerce 
(N. Y.) ; N. Y. Times, Apr. 8, 1930.] 

HARDING, WILLIAM WHITE (Nov. i, 

1830-May 15, 1889), publisher, was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., a son of Jesper Hardinj^ [7.7’.] 
and Maria Wilson Harding and brother of 
George Harding [q.v.']. He attended the North- 
west School, Philadelphia, and in 1846 became 
a clerk in the bookstore of George S. Appleton, 
where he remained three years. He then became 
associated with his father’s business and in 1856 
was made a partner, under the firm name of Jes- 
per Harding & Son. Upon the retirement of his 
father, in 1859, he became the sole proprietor of 
The Pennsylvania Inquirer and the extensive 
Bible-publishing business which the elder Hard- 
ing had built up. One of his first acts was to 
change the name of the paper to The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Soon its size was increased from two 
to four pages and then to eight ; the system of 
credit subscriptions was abolished ; in connection 
with it stereotyping was introduced for the first 
time in Philadelphia; and in later years other 
innovations and mechanical improvements were 
made. The editorial and news items were also 
improved, no expense being spared to bring the 
paper up to the highest standard of journalism. 
During the Civil War — at which time Harding 
served as a colonel on the staff of Gov. James 
Pollock of Pennsylvania — the paper heartily sup- 
ported the cause of the Union and showed great 
enterprise in obtaining news from the armies 
and from the government offices at Washington. 
Very efficient methods were maintained for circu- 
lating the paper in the armies and so highly was 
it regarded by officials that when any steps were 
taken in the prosecution of the war which it was 
thought advisable to communicate to the soldiers, 
a special edition was ordered by the authorities 
for free distribution in the field. 

Early in his career as a publisher Harding 
adopted a plan for encouraging youthful talent. 
So many young men received their newspaper 
training at his hands that he became known as 
a judge of “raw material” and his paper as a 
school of journalism of the first rank. In addi- 
tion to the development of the Inquirer he con- 
tinued, with improvements, the publication of 
the Harding Bible.” In 1864 he established a 
paper-mill at Manayunk, near Philadelphia, and 
was prominently identified with the first attempts 
to make paper out of wood, having secured the 
rights to the process from its inventor. As a re- 
sult of his initiative in this field of industry he 
was awarded a medal at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 1876 as the only exhibitor 
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at whose establishment paper was made, printed, 
and bound in book form. He also took a leading 
part in the development of the street-railway sys- 
tem of Philadelphia and gave much of his time 
and money to assist in the perfection of inven- 
tions of various kinds, especially those affecting 
the newspaper industry. In 1889 failing health 
caused him to relinquish the active management 
of the Inquirer, its ownership being transferred 
to a corporation — The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Company. He is described as a man of attrac- 
tive personal appearance, simple in his habits 
and unostentatious in his manner. He did much 
to place newspaper publishing on a high plane 
and under his direction the Inquirer became a 
model for other papers in this country. Three 
months after his retirement he died of pneumonia 
at his home in Philadelphia. He had been mar- 
ried to Catharine Hart and there were six chil- 
dren. 

[E. P. Oberholtzer. Phila.^A Hist, of the City and 
Its People (n.d.). vol. IV; J. T. Scharf and T West- 
cott Hist, of Phila. (1884), vol. Ill ; Moses King. P/n 7 - 
adelphia and Notable Philadelphians (1902) ; Philadel- 
phia s Industries (n.d.); “The Phila. Inquirer 1829- 
1929 (MS.) in the possession of \V. G. Harding, Esq., 
New \ork City; Press (Phila.), May 16, 1889.] 

J.H.F. 

HARDY, ARTHUR SHERBURNE (Aug. 

13, 1847-Mar. 13, 1930), mathematician, novel- 
ist, diplomat, was born in Andover, Mass., the 
son of Alpheus and Susan W. (Holmes) Hardy. 
His father was a wealthy and cultured merchant, 
a trustee of Amherst College and Andover Semi- 
nary, and chairman of the prudential committee 
of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. As a boy of twelve Hardy 
was put in a school at Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
W'here he acquired his excellent command of the 
French language. A few years later he made a 
voyage to Spain in the Young Turk, one of his 
father’s ships. After attending the Boston Latin 
School, Phillips Andover Academy, and Am- 
herst College (1864-65), he was appointed to 
the United States Military Academy and gradu- 
ated in June 1869. A year on the Dry Tortugas 
as a second lieutenant of the 3rd Artillery gave 
him his fill of army life, and he resigned his com- 
mission as soon as he could. He was professor 
of civil engineering in Iowa (now Grinnell) 
College, 1871-73; an eleve externe of the t.co]e 
des Ponts et Chaussees and the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers in Paris, 1873-74; and pro- 
fessor of civil engineering, 1874-78, and of 
mathematics, 1878-93, in Dartmouth College. 
He was a good teacher, and his textbooks Ele- 
ments of Quart ernions (1881) \ Imaginary Quan- 
tities (1881), a translation of Argand’s French 


treatise ; New Methods in Topographical Sur- 
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veying (1883) ; Elements of Analytic Geometry 
( 1889) ; and Elements of Calculus ( 1890) — ^were 
well received. Meanwhile his literary career had 
begun with the publication of a long poem, 
Francesca of Rimini (1878); with the appear- 
ance in 1883 of his first novel, But Yet a Woman, 
he leaped into prominence. The remarkable 
though transient vogue of this production was 
almost entirely a triumph of style; somewhat 
vague and unsatisfactory as a story, it won read- 
ers by its warm descriptive passages, spilth of 
aphorisms, and lustrous surface qualities. His 
next novel. The Wind of Destiny (1886), was a 
better literary performance, but its tragic tone 
was not so well liked by the public. In his third, 
Passe Rose (1889), an historical romance of the 
reign of Charlemagne, he displayed a growing 
power of character portrayal and a nice regard 
for historical accuracy. In 1891 he published 
the Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy Neesima, 
and from June 1893 to June 1895 he was editor 
of the Cosmopolitan Magazine in succession to 
William Dean Howells. After a few years of 
travel he entered the diplomatic service under 
President McKinley and served as minister resi- 
dent to Persia, 1897-99, and as envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary to Greece, 
Roumania, and Servia, 1899-1901, to Switzer- 
land, 1901-03, and to Spain, 1903-05. Hardy 
could perform the social functions of a diplomat 
with perfect propriety and grace, and as he held 
only minor posts nothing more was required of 
him. He took his work seriously and appeared 
to be rising in the diplomatic service when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt suddenly replaced him at Madrid. 
On Mar. 9, 1898, at Athens, he married Grace 
Aspinwall Bowen, daughter of Henry Chandler 
Bowen [q.v.']. By a previous marriage he had 
had one son, who was with him in Persia. After 
his retirement Hardy lived until his death at 
Woodstock, Conn., the home of his wife’s family. 
Although he wrote fairly assiduously none of his 
later work attracted much attention. The sepa- 
rate publications consisted of Dualty (1893), ^ 
poem; Songs of Two (1900); His Daughter 
First (1903), a novel; Anrelie (1912), a chil- 
dren’s story; Diane and Her Frieyids (1914), a 
volume of short stories; Helen (1916), a novel; 
No. IS Rue dii Bon Diable (1917), a novelette; 
and Things Remembered (1923), a volume of 
reminiscences, all of them thin in substance, 
mellifluous in style. Amid the changes in literary 
taste that came about in America during and 
immediately after the World War he was lost 
to sight, and by the time of his death his once 
great reputation had melted away. He died at 
Woodstock and was buried there. 



IBook Buyer, ; N. V. Doily Tribune, Mar. 

II , 1898; Who s Who tn America, 192^29; N Y 
Times, Mar. 14, 1930.] r u r ' 


HARDY, SAMUEL (c, 1758-Oct. 17, 1785), 

statesman, was born in Isle of Wight County, 
Va., the scion of a family settled in that county 
since 1636 or earlier. His father, Richard Har- 
dy, was a vestryman of the church and a member 
of the House of Burgesses, 1772-74. Samuel was 
educated at the College of William and Mary, 
where, on July 30, 1778, he was initiated into 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society. He was admitted 
to the bar Oct. i, 1778, and two days later, at a 
by-election, was chosen to the House of Dele- 
gates. Appointed escheator, Aug. 5, 1779, he 
resigned that office in April 1780, having mean- 
while been again elected to the House of Dele- 
gates, in which body he continued to serve until 
June 12, 1781, when he was appointed to the 
Privy Council. He was lieutenant-governor of 
Virginia from May 29 to Oct. ii, 1782. On June 
^ 783 » was chosen as one of the delegates to 
the Continental Congress and was continued in 
the delegation until his death. His career in 
Congress, though brief, was notable. Monroe at 
first feared that Hardy might ally himself with 
the “intemperate” party, but he learned better. 
Jefferson said that Hardy had but one foible, 
that of being too good-humored. Yet this good 
humor must have been oil for the troubled waters 
through which he had to struggle. The period 
of his service in Congress was one of the stormi- 
est in that body’s history, a time when hot words 
and even challenges to duels were hurled across 
the narrow spaces of the assembly hall; yet 
Hardy, one of the most active members and a 
hard fighter despite his amiability, kept his se- 
renity and his friendships through it all. When 
in the early summer of 1784 Congress adjourned, 
leaving a committee of the states to function in 
its stead, Hardy was chosen by his colleagues as 
Virginia's representative on the committee and 
by the committee itself to be its chairman. Thus 
he had for a time essentially the same powers 
and duties as a president of Congress. The com- 
mittee soon went to pieces, but Hardy did his ut- 
most to hold it together. During 1785 in the 
battle over the requisition and the state debts, he 
gave his last services to his country. Riding out 
to Kingsbridge afterward he broke a blood ves- 
sel, and death soon followed. The next day his 
remains were interred in a vault of St. Paul's 
Church, New York City (where Congress was 
then sitting), with funeral ceremonies more than 
usually elaborate. One friend, “Amyntor” (pos- 
sibly Alexander Hamilton), wrote an elegy on 
his death. According to Hugh Blair Grigsby, 
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“Hardy was one of the most popular and beloved 
of our early statesmen/^ He was never married, 
the lady to whom he was engaged having pre- 
ceded him in death. 

[Biographical sketches of Hardy are found in : H. B. 
Grigsby, “The History of the Virginia Federal Conven- 
tion of 1788,’’ Va. Hist. Soc. Colls., n.s. IX-X (1890- 
91), X, 139; R. S. Thomas, “The Old Brick Church 
near Smithfield, Va.,’’ Ibid., n.s. XI (1892), including 
an elegy by Hardy on the death of a friend ; Stella P. 
Hardy, Colonial Families of the Southern States 
(1911), pp. 261 ff. Some of Hardy's letters are print- 
ed in Calendar of Va. State Papers, vols. Ill, IV ( 1883, 
1884), and others will appear in a forthcoming volume 
of Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. 
The Journals of the Continental Congress (including 
the “Journal of the Committee of the States”) are 
essential for following Hardy’s career in that body. Ac- 
counts of his death and funeral are in the Daily Adver- 
tiser (N. Y.), Oct. 18, 19, 20, 1785.] E. C. B. 

HARDY, WILLIAM HARRIS (Feb. 12, 

1837-Feb. 18, 1917), lawyer, journalist, railroad 
promoter, judge, the son of Robert Williams 
Hardy and Temperance L. (Toney) Hardy, was 
born at Collirene, Lowndes County, Ala. At the 
age of seventeen he entered Cumberland Univer- 
sity at Lebanon, Tenn., and was a student at that 
institution for two years, until a severe attack of 
pneumonia caused his withdrawal. In 1856 he 
visited some relatives near Montrose, Jasper 
County, Miss., and accepted a position as teach- 
er of the Montrose school. He removed to Smith 
County and established the Sylvarena school. 
While teaching he studied law, and in 1858 lo- 
cated at Raleigh, Miss., for the practice of his 
profession. On Oct. 10, i860, he married Sallie, 
daughter of Thomas H. Johnson of Raleigh, 
formerly of Gallatin, Tenn. On Apr. 27, 1861, 
he was elected captain of the Defenders of Smith 
County, a company which afterward became part 
of the i6th Mississippi Infantry in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. During the latter years of 
the Civil War he was aide-de-camp to Gen. 
James A. Smith. 

In 1865 he removed to Paulding, Jasper Coun- 
ty, Miss, In 1872 his wife died, leaving six chil- 
dren, and on Dec. i, 1873, he married Hattie 
Lott of Mobile. In April 1873 he moved to 
Meridian, Miss., for the practice of law and for 
the promotion of the New Orleans & North- 
eastern Railroad, from Meridian to New Or- 
leans, a project which he had been advocating 
since 1868 and in which he interested a London 
syndicate. He located the city of Hattiesburg 

second wife. In 
1B86 he reorganized the Gulf and Ship Island 

Kailroad and was made president of the com- 
pany. He had a new survey made from Jackson 
to the Gulf of Mexico and founded the city of 
uulfport, the southern terminus of the road. He 


was elected state senator from Lauderdale Coun- 
ty in 1895 and served from 1896 to 1900. He in- 
troduced a bill, which was passed by the Senate, 
for the building of a new capitol on the peni- 
tentiary site. In 1896 he was a candidate for 
Congress, but was defeated by John Sharp Wil- 
liams. 

In 1895 Hardy lost his second wife. He re- 
moved to Hattiesburg in 1899, and on May 14, 
1900, married Ida V. May. He was appointed 
circuit judge of the second district by Gov. Var- 
danian in 1906 and was one of the commission 
which drafted the Mississippi code of 1906. He 
was a frequent contributor to the press of articles 
of a political, economic, and historical nature. 
In 1875 he edited the Tri-lVcekly Homestead, 
published at Meridian, and was one of the first 
editors of the state to advocate the overthrow of 
Republican rule by the impeachment of Gov. 
Adelbert Ames. He was the author of “Recol- 
lections of Reconstruction in East and South- 
east Mississippi,’^ which appeared in the Publi- 
cations of the Mississippi Historical Society 
(vol. IV, 1901). He was one of the first to fore- 
see the industrial possibilities of the pine belt of 
south Mississippi and of the Gulf Coast region. 
The building of the Northeastern and the Gulf 
and Ship Island railroads was the principal fac- 
tor in the opening up and development of those 
sections of the state, hitherto handicapped by the 
lack of transportation facilities. He died in Gulf- 
port and is buried there. 

Hemoirs of Miss. (1891), I, 861- 
66; Dunbar Rowland, Mississippi (1907), vols. I. Ill; 
Pubs. Miss. }Iist. Soc., vol. IV (1901) ; records of the 
circuit court, second Miss, district, 1906-08; Gulfport 
and Biloxi newspapers, 1917.] j) 

HARE, GEORGE EMLEN (Sept. 4, 1808- 
Feb. 15, 1892), Episcopal clergyman, educator, 
was born in Philadelphia and there spent the 
greater part of his long life. His father, Charles 
Willing Hare, brother of Robert Hare iq.v.'\ 
and son of Robert Hare who came to America 
from England in 1773, later marrying Margaret 
Willing, was a lawyer of high standing in Phila- 
delphia ; his mother was Ann Emlen, whose 
great-grandfather, George, came from England 
with William Penn. At an early age he entered 
Dickinson College, but transferred to Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y., where he was under 
the influence of Eliphalet Nott \_q.v.'], and formed 
a lasting intimacy with Alonzo Potter [q.v.'], 
afterward bishop of Pennsylvania. Graduating 
in 1826, he studied for a time at the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, and on Dec. 
20, 1829, was ordained deacon by Bishop White 
in Christ Church, Philadelphia. He at once took 
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charge of St. John’s Church, Carlisle, Pa., and 
was ordained priest by Bishop Onderdonk. On 
June 4, 1830, he married Elizabeth C. Hobart, 
daughter of Bishop John Henry Hobart 
In 1834 he became the first pastor of Trinity 
Church, Princeton, N. J., where he remained 
until 1843. 

He then returned to Philadelphia where he 
was in temporary charge of St. James’s Church, 
and from 1844 to 1845, assistant professor of 
Latin and Greek at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Essentially a scholar, he spent much of 
the remainder of his life in educational work. 
In 1846 Bishop Potter reestablished the Academy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia, first opened in 1785, and put Hare in 
charge. During his headmastership, which con- 
tinued until 1857, the school steadily expanded, 
until at one time it had 180 pupils and ten teach- 
ers. He was a dignified, remote, somewhat se- 
vere person. “There was a solidity and solemnity 
about the ministry of Dr. Hare in dealing with 
the boys,” one of them wrote, “which had in it 
a feeling that it was a slice out of the day of 
judgment. . . . He was a clergyman, to be sure, 
but there was no loitering with him, and the 
janitor locked up the boys on Friday who failed 
in their catechism with the same perfunctory 
ease with which he locked up those who failed 
in Caesar or algebra” (William Wilberforce 
Newton, Yesterday with the Fathers, 1910, pp. 
46-47). As early as 1846, in compliance with 
Bishop Potter’s desire for a diocesan training 
school, Hare began giving instruction to young 
men preparing for the ministry. In 1857 he re- 
signed as master of the Academy, and Bishop 
Potter established a training school of which for 
several years Hare was dean and faculty. The 
Civil War necessitated the return of Northern 
students from seminaries in the South, and the 
institution expanded into the Divinity School of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 
Hare taking the chair of Biblical learning. Dur- 
ing all these years ( 1844-62), he also had charge 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Francisville. He re- 
mained associated with the school until his death, 
becoming professor emeritus in 1889. An able 
Hebrew scholar, he was made a member of the 
Old Testament Company of the American Re- 
vision Committee. His published writings in- 
clude: Christians and Their Offspring, a Holy 
People (1849), a sermon; “The Current Version 
of the Scriptures, as Compared with Our Pres- 
ent Needs,” in Anglo-American Bible Revision 
(1879), by members of the American Revision 
Committee; and Visions and Narratives of the 
Old Testament (1889), a series of interpretative 
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studies. Bishop William Hobart Hare [g.v.] 
was his son. 

[J. T. Sharf and Thompson Wescott, Hist of Phila. 
(3 vols., 1884) ; J. W. Jordan, Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Families of Pa. (3 vols., 1911); the Church- 
man, Feb. 27, 1892 ; Press and Public Ledger (Phila.), 
Feb. 16, 1892; F. S. Edmonds, Hist, of St. Matthew’s 
Church Francisville, Phila. (1925) ; Am. Ch. Almanac, 
1893 > Bishop M. A. DeVVolfe Howe, Memoirs of the 
Life and Services of the Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D.D., 
LL.D. (1871); M. A. DeWolfe Howe, The Life and 
Labors of Bishop Hare (1911).] H E S 

HARE, JOHN INNES CLARK (Oct. 17, 

1816-Dec. 29, 1905), jurist, was the son of 
Robert Hare of Philadelphia, a noted 

chemist, and Harriett (Clark) Hare of Provi- 
dence, R. I, After graduation with honors from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1834 he stud- 
ied chemistry for nearly four years, two of them 
in Europe, before studying law. In 1841 he was 
admitted to the bar; on Nov. 16, 1842, he mar- 
ried Esther Coxe Binney, daughter of Horace 
Binney [q.v.~\. His family connections, his un- 
usual personality and culture, his evidently ex- 
ceptional abilities, promised him an outstanding 
record in practice, but he inherited sufficient 
wealth to permit his acceptance of the less re- 
munerative but more attractive honors of judi- 
cial office. In 1851 he was elected as a Whig to 
the district court of Philadelphia, wherein he 
served for twenty-four years, first as an associate 
and after 1867 as presiding judge. In 1875 he 
became president judge of the city court of com- 
mon pleas, from which he resigned in 1896 be- 
cause of ill health. He also served as a trustee 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 1858-68, and 
as a professor of law there from 1868 to 1888. 
His election to the offices of vice-provost, 1862- 
83, and provost, 1883, of the Philadelphia Law 
Acadamy expressed the honor in which he was 
held by the bar. Possessing a knowledge of 
technical law that was remarkable for depth, 
breadth, and exactness, he was also widely read 
in political history and in the European litera- 
ture of jurisprudence and natural law. He served 
for forty-five years without reproach, with great 
industry and unvarying conscientiousness, lend- 
ing to every lawyer before him a steady and even 
indulgent attention. His judicial conduct and 
his judgments were rigidly aloof and impersonal. 
He held, naturally, the admiration and affection 
of the bar, upon which he exerted a profound in- 
fluence. Though political conditions kept him 
in a subordinate court, he was one of the half- 
dozen greatest judges that Pennsylvania has 
produced. He ascended the bench just after 
equity was introduced, as a general system, into 
Pennsylvania, and his contribution to its estab- 
lishment was of great importance. On and off 
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the bench he was characterized by gentle man- 
ners, sympathy, modesty, a perfect and equal 
courtesy toward all persons whatsoever, and an 
impressive dignity — though he was too kindly 

to be austere. His mind was astute and subtle. 

^ * 

patient and precise, broad in outlook, retentive. 
Eminent as he was in ability and in scholarship, 
he showed no dogmatism or intellectual pride, 
nor any ostentation of learning. All his life he 
was keenly interested in politics and public prob- 
lems, and read general literature omnivorously. 
He was elected in 1842 to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, from which he resigned in 1876. 

He edited, in collaboration with Horace B. 
Wallace and successors, a number of collections 
of cases all with additional notes and American 
citations that enjoyed high repute and went 
through many editions; these included: J. W. 
Smith’s Selection of Leading Cases on Various 
Branches of the Law (2 vols., 1847) ; F. T. 
White and O. D. Tudor’s Selection of Leading 
Cases in Equity (2 vols., in 3, 1849-51); and 
Reports of Cases . . . in the Courts of Exchequer 
and Chancery (1853 ff-)- He edited also Select 
Decisions of American Courts in the Several 
Departments of the Law (2 vols., 1847-48), later 
editions of which were published as American 
Leading Cases. Perhaps his most notable opin- 
ion was that in Borie vs. Trott (5 Phila. Reports, 
366), reprinted as Opinion . . . upon the Consti- 
Mionality of the Acts of Congress of Eebruary 

5,1862, Declaring the United States Notes"Law- 

ful Money" and a "Legal Tender” (1864). He 

also published “The Legal Tender Decisions” 

i^nerican Law Register, February 1871); 

he Ethical Basis of Jurisprudence” (Legal 

Intelligencer, Oct. 5, 1877) ; “Certain Points of 

distinction between the English and American 

onstitutions” (Ibid., Apr. 2, 1880) ; Notes of 

a Course of Lectures on Contracts (1882); 

Ilotes of a Course of Lectures on Promisory 

otes and Bills of Exchange ( 1882) ; The Law 

of Contracts (1887); American Constitutional 

Law (2 vols., 1889); “Trial by Jury and the 

ight of Challenge” (Albany Law Journal, Mar. 

I , 1899). Many of his judicial opinions may be 

lound m the Legal Intelligencer of Philadelphia, 

and in the other repositories of Pennsylvania 
local reports. 

(liofil Hon. John Innes Clark Hare 

1906 • Intelligencer, Jan. 12, 

Martin Ledger, Dec. 30, 1905 ; T. H 

P Brmvif (1883) ; D. 

Maklr 7 '®56) ; Charles Morris, 
Register (1894); W. D. Lewis, in Am. Law 

0 , Dec. 1906, Legal Intelligencer, Jdin. 5, 1906.] 

1781-May 15, 
chemist, was born in Philadelphia, the 


son of Robert and Margaret (Willing) Hare 
His father, an English immigrant of 1773, was 
a prominent business man and served in the 
Pennsylvania legislature and as a trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Robert was edu- 
cated at home and studied chemistry under James 
VVoodhouse For some years he managed 

his father’s brewery, devoting his spare time to 
chemical research. In 1801 he discovered the 
oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, source of the highest 
degree of heat then known, which enabled him to 
fuse the most refractory substances and led to 
the founding of the platinum industry and the 
development of the limelight and allied illu- 
minators (see Memoir of the Supply and Appli- 
cation of the Blow-Pipe, 1802). At this time he 
formed with Benjamin Silliman [o'.'T'.], who was 
spending the winter in Philadelphia, a friend- 
ship that became almost a partnership in re- 
search. Hare continued in business until 1816. 
After a few months’ teaching at the College of 
William and ]\Iary, he was elected professor of 
chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Though not a brilliant lecturer, he excelled in 
demonstration, utilizing much apparatus of his 
own invention. His greatest interest was in 
electricity. He invented the calorimotor, an in- 
genious piece of galvanic apparatus which be- 
came the model for Plante’s secondary battery 
(1819), and the deflagrator ri82i) for gener- 
ating a high electric current. The use of the mer- 
cury cathode in the electrolysis of aqueous solu- 
tions of metallic salts was his discovery. In 1839 
he built an electric furnace, in which he prepared 
phosphorus, calcium metal and calcium carbide, 
and artificial graphite from crude charcoal. His 
work on the constitution of salts anticipated the 
discoveries of Ira Remsen [q.v.'\. He devised 
a means of using tar for lighting, new forms of 
eudiometers for the analysis and synthesis of 
gases, and demonstrated the use of platinized as- 
bestos in the synthesis of ammonia. 

Hare was a vigorous and prolific contributor 
to the American Journal of Science, invariblv 
displaying a tendency to turn a discussion into a 
controversy. He prepared papers which he read 
before the American Philosophical Society and 
edited William Henry’s Elements of Experi- 
mental Chemistry (2 vols., 1819), and Andrew 
Ure's Dictionary of Chemistry (2 vols., 1821). 
His lectures, published in 1822 as Minutes of the 
Course of Chemical Instruction in the Medical 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania 
appeared in 1827 as A Compendium of the 
Course of Chemical Instruction, and revised and 
enlarged, went through three subsequent edi- 
tions, He received the Rumford Medal from 
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the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
1839, On his retirement from teaching in 1847, 
he gave his collection of apparatus to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the next year was elected 
an honorary member of that body. Besides his 
scientific works, he published several pamphlets 
on banking and currency reform, and under the 
pen-name of “Eldred Grayson,” a novel, Stand- 
ish the Puritan (1850). In his old age he be- 
came convinced he had established communica- 
tion with the dead by means of the “spiritoscope,” 
and set forth his proofs, to the grief of his old 
friend Silliman, in Experimental Investigation 
of the Spirit Manifestations, Demonstrating the 
Existence of Spirits and Their Communion with 
Mortals (1855). Perhaps the most characteris- 
tic touch in the book was the alleged approval by 
Benjamin Franklin’s spirit of Hare’s electrical 
theories. When he sought to address the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science on this 
subject, he obtained only the privilege of using 
the hall after the Association had adjourned. He 
married, Sept, ii, 1811, Harriett Clark of Prov- 
idence, R. I. One of his sons, John Innes Clark 
Hare [q.v.l, was a distinguished lawyer of Phil- 
adelphia. 

[E. F. Smith, The Life of Robert Hare (1917) and 
Chemistry in America (1910); Benjamin Silliman, in 
Am. Jour. Sci., July 1858, pp. 100-05, and Am. Chemist, 
Aug.-Sept. 1874, pp. 77-80 ; G. P. Fisher, Life of Ben- 
jamin Silliman 0866 ), I, 98 ff. ; Autobiog. of Samuel 
D. Gross (1887). II. 297-98; Henry Simpson, The 
Lives of Eminent Philadelphians ( 1859) ; J. W. Jordan, 
Colonial and Revolutionary Families of Phila. (1911), 
I, 129-31 ; Public Ledger (Phila.), May 17, 1858.] 

E. F. S. 
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HARE, WILLIAM HOBART (May 17, 
1838-Oct. 23, 1909), bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, “Apostle to the Sioux,” was 
born in Princeton, N. J., son of Rev. George 
Emlen Hare and Elizabeth Catharine 

Hobart, daughter of Bishop John Henry Hobart 
[q.vf]. He received his schooling in the Acad- 
emy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, of which from 1846 to 1857 his father 
was headmaster, and in 1855 entered the sopho- 
more class of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Eye trouble and the desire to save his father ex- 
pense caused him to withdraw in his junior year. 
While studying for the ministry he taught at St. 
Mark’s Academy, Philadelphia. On June 19, 
1859, he was admitted to the diaconate and be- 
came assistant at St. Luke’s Church under Dr. 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe [q.v.'], whose daughter, 
Mary Amory Howe, he married on Oct. 30, 1861. 
In May of this year he had taken charge of St. 
Paul’s Church in the Chestnut Hill suburb of 
Philadelphia, and on May 25, 1862, was ordained 
to the priesthood. In 1863 he went with his wife 
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to Michigan and Minnesota in the hope of bene- 
fiting the latter's health, and there his interest 
in the needs of the Indians was awakened. Upon 
his return, having in the meantime resigned his 
rectorship, he conducted the affairs of St. Luke’s 
parish during his father-in-law’s absence, and in 
1864 assumed care of one of its missions, the 
Church of the Ascension, which in 1867 became 
independent and chose him for its rector. On 
Jan. 7 of the previous year his wife had died. 

His missionary career began in 1871 when 
he was appointed secretary and general agent 
of the Foreign Committee of the Board of Mis- 
sions. The zeal and abilities which he displayed 
led the House of Bishops before the close of that 
year to elect him to the missionary episcopate of 
Cape Palmas and parts adjacent in Africa, but 
since the House of Deputies felt that he was 
more needed in his present position, the Bishops 
rescinded their action. On Nov. i, 1872, how- 
ever, he was notified that he had been elected 
missionary bishop of Niobrara, the ecclesiastical 
term for the country north of the Niobrara 
River, inhabited by the Sioux Indians. On Jan. 
9, 1873, at St. Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, he 
was consecrated. In this difficult field for nearly 
thirty-seven years, always under threat of a 
physical breakdown, he was a potent factor in 
the advancement of every civilizing influence. 
He won the trust and affection of the Indians, 
and his judgment and advice were held in high 
regard by government officials. He soon es- 
tablished boarding schools for Indian children 
which did efficient work, and in time the region 
became dotted with chapels and small mission- 
ary residences. In 1880 he was made defendant 
in a suit for libel instituted by one of his clergy 
whom he had brought to trial before a court of 
presbyters. The case was decided against him, 
but later the decision was reversed with the rec- 
ommendation that the “case be left to the wise 
and judicious arbitrament of mutual friends.” 
The affair brought him much painful notoriety, 
but did not reflect upon his character or impair 
his influence. By 1883 immigration into Dakota 
had brought many white people there, and the 
House of Bishops changed the limits of his juris- 
diction and substituted the name South Dakota 
in its title for that of Niobrara. At Sioux Falls 
he established All Saints School for girls, opened 
in September 1885, that the daughters of his 
missionaries and other white girls might have 
suitable educational advantages. Sioux Falls 
became his Episcopal residence, and the school, 
his home. In February 1891 the House of Bish- 
ops requested him to proceed to Japan and ad- 
minister the affairs of the jurisdiction for six 
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months or a year, unless in the meantime a bish- 
op should be elected. He was absent from March 
to August, and again in Japan and China, from 
January to April 1892. In 1893 he became lead- 
er in the long fight to reform the lax divorce laws 
in South Dakota. From as early as 1875 when 
his physician had sent him to Europe for rest he 
had labored under the knowledge that he was 
handicapped by mitral stenosis. In 1895 bis con- 
dition became serious, and in 1896 he again went 
abroad. Upon his return, however, he bravely 
resumed his work. On Apr. 17, 1907, he under- 
went an operation at St. Luke s Hospital, New 
York, for a malignant growth on his face, which 
included the removal of his right eyeball ; but 
later returned to his duties in South Dakota, now 
lightened by an assistant bishop chosen in 1905. 
Death came to him in Atlantic City in October 
1909, and he was buried beside Calvary Cathe- 
dral in Sioux Falls. 

[Much information about Bishop Hare’s work may 
be found in his reports and communications in the 
Spirit of Missions, published by the Board of Missions, 
and after 1877 by tlie Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
nry Society of the P. E. Qiurch. An address by him, 
Rctmniscences wziS published in 1888. M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, The Life and Labors of Bishop Hare (ign) 
gives a detailed account of his career. See also, A 
Hand-Book of the Church’s Mission to the Indians 
^*9*4) I J. B. Harrison, The Latest Studies on Indian 
Reservations (1887), p. 137, the Churchman, Oct. 30, 
1909. and Daily Argus-Leader (Sioux Falls), Oct. 25, 
1909. and Apr. 21, 25, 1910.] H E S 

HARGROVE, ROBERT KENNON (Sept. 

17, 1829-Aug. 3, 1905), bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, son of Daniel 
Jones and Laodicea (Brantley) Hargrove, was 
born in Pickens County, Ala., and died in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Through both h is parents he was 
descended from families resident in Georgia and 
the CaroHnas for several generations. His up- 
bringing was intensely pious. One of his grand- 
fathers, a kinsman of Bishop William McKen- 
dree, was a local preacher as well as a planter ; 
his father was for fifty years a class leader ; 
he was himself converted at the age of eleven. 
Promptly after his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama in 1852, he married Harriet 
Cornelia Scott, daughter of a cotton manufac- 
turer who lived in Tuscaloosa, and entered upon 
a professorship of mathematics which held him 
at his alma mater till 1858. Then he became a 
Methodist minister, and, except for a time when 
he was a chaplain in the Confederate army, he 
held pastorates at various towns in the mid- 
South till 1865. From 1865 to 1873 he was pres- 
ident successively of two small schools. Reenter- 
ing the itinerancy, he served different churches 
till 1882 when he was made a bishop. In 1876 
he had acted as a delegate to a conference held 
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between the Northern and Southern branches 
of his church with the aim of reconciling their 
differences, and after his elevation to the bish- 
opric he attended another such conference in 
1898. Other responsible posts fell to him. He 
was secretary of the college of bishops 1884- 
1900, president of the board of management of 
the Epworth League 1894-98, and president of 
the board of trust of Vanderbilt University from 
1889 till the June preceding his death. He worked 
diligently to increase the activities of the South- 
ern Methodist Clnirch in the northwestern states 
and on the Pacific Coast, and, through a notable 
translator whom he brought to Nashville, he 
furthered Protestantism in Mexico. His second 
wife, whom he married in 1895, was Ruth Eliza 
Scarritt of Kansas City, Mo. He is said to have 
been distinguished by a pervading sweetness of 
character. His integrity and determination made 
him a capable executive, and it was only his in- 
creasing deafness which in 1902 brought about 
his superannuation. He continued to preach till 
within a few months of his death. 

[T. M. Owen, Hist, of Ala. and Diet, of Ala. Biog. 
(1921), vol. Ill, p. 7481 Christian Advocate (Nash- 
ville). Aug. 10. 24, 1905; Nashville Banner, Aug. 3, 
1905 ; yVko’s Who in America, J903-05 : A Reg. of the 
Officers and Students of the Vniv. of Ala. (1901).] 

J.D.W. 

HARKNESS, ALBERT (Oct. 6, 1822-May 

27. 1907), classical scholar, was born in Men- 
don, Mass., the son of Southwick and Phebe 
(Thayer) Harkness, and was of Scotch-Irish 
descent. His great-grandfather, Adam Hark- 
ness, son of John Harkness, came to Boston from 
Belfast about 1730 and settled in Smithfield, R. I. 
Albert graduated from Brown University in 
1842, as valedictorian of his class, and after a 
novitiate as high-school teacher in Providence, 
1843-53, studied from 1853 to 1855 at Berlin, 
Bonn, and Gottingen, receiving the degree of 
Ph.D. at the University of Bonn in 1854. He was 
professor of the Greek language and literature 
in Brown University from 1855 to 1892, when 
he became emeritus. He was elected a member 
of the Board of Fellows in 1904 and continued 
to serve the university in this capacity until his 
death. He was an enthusiastic devotee of Greek 
and Latin ; and *‘his focussed teaching of Greek,” 
to quote a former student, **made the teaching of 
English unnecessary!” He shared in moulding 
the utterance of men distinguished afterwards 
in academic life, in the professions, and in high 
position in the national government. Although 
he was professor of Greek, eighteen of his nine- 
teen publications were textbooks in Latin. Five 
of these were editions of Caesar, Cicero, and SaH 
lust. His Latin Grammar (1865; completely re- 
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\ised, 1898), justly famous for its clearness of 
presentation, carried his name and influence far 
beyond his immediate environment. In addition 
he contributed to the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, the Bibliotheca Sacra, and other learned 
periodicals. On May 28, 1849, he married Maria 
yMdrich Smith of Providence. Their two chil- 
dren continued their father’s classical interests. 
Their daughter married William Carey Poland, 
professor of art in Brown University: their son, 
Albert Granger Harkness, was professor of 
Latin at Brown from 1893 until his death and an 
annual director at the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Rome. 

Harkness was courteous, vigorous, dignified. 
Even after his retirement the genial hospitality 
dispensed by Mrs. Harkness and himself made 
their home the rendezvous for hundreds of re- 
turning graduates and other friends. His por- 
trait, by William Merritt Chase, at the univer- 
sity, is an admirable presentation of his alert 
personality. He was president of the Rhode Isl- 
and Historical Society, and was one of the 
founders of the American Philological Associa- 
tion and, in 1875-76, its annual president; he 
was also a founder of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens, and long a member 
of its managing committee. The “Albert Hark- 
ness Fund” (1902) secured to Brown University 
graduates free access to the Athenian School. 
He was also a member of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America. In 1905 the University of 
Bonn confirmed honoris causa the doctorate con- 
ferred upon examination fifty years before. 
This honor was happily observed at the Brown 
Commencement by a Latin salutation from the 
faculty, to which Harkness responded in Latin 
unimpaired by his three and eighty years. He 
died two years later. 

IThe Biog. Cyc. of Rep. Men of R. /. (1881) ; IVho's 
Who in America, 1906-07; Providence Daily Jour., 
May 27, 1907; the Nation, May 30, 1907; Memorial 
Exercises in Honor of Prof. Albert Harkness (1907) ; 
Proc. R. /. Hist. Soc. 1907-08 (1910); Hist. Cat. 
Brown Univ. (1924) ; personal acquaintance.] 

F.G.A. 

HARKNESS, WILLIAM (Dec. 17, 1837- 

Feb. 28, 1903), astronomer, was born at Eccle- 
fechan, Scotland, the son of James and Jane 
(Weild) Harkness. His father was a Presby- 
terian clergyman and also a physician. The fam- 
ily came to New York in May 1839. William at- 
tended the Chelsea Collegiate Institute and pri- 
vate schools in Fishkill Landing and Newburgh, 
N. Y. ; entered Lafayette College in 1854, and 
transferred to Rochester University in 1856, 
where he graduated with the degree of A.B. in 
1858. He was a newspaper reporter in the 
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New York legislature in 1858 and in the Penn- 
sylvania Senate in i860; then studied medicine 
in the New York Homeopathic Medical College, 
graduating in 1862; and during the Civil War 
served for brief intervals as volunteer surgeon. 
He was appointed aide in the United States Naval 
Observatory in 1862 and professor in 1863. Dur- 
ing the cruise of the monitor Monadnock from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco, 1865-66, he made 
a careful investigation of the deviations of the 
compasses and observations of terrestrial mag- 
netism (published in 1871, in Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge, vol. XVIII). After a 
brief service in the Hydrographic Office he re- 
turned to the Naval Observatory in 1867. Dur- 
ing the total solar eclipse of Aug. 7, 1869, he 
made his independent discovery of the coronal 
line K 1474 (X 5303) announced in Washington 
Observations . . . 1867, Appendix II (1870). In 
1870 he observed the eclipse in Sicily {Ibid. . . . 
1869, Appendix I, 1872). 

In 1871 he was appointed one of the original 
members of the Transit of Venus Commission 
and for many years thereafter was largely occu- 
pied with preparation for the observation of the 
transits of 1874 ^^'^d 1882 and with the discussion 
of the results. He was in charge of the expedi- 
tion sent to Hobart, Tasmania, to observe the 
transit of 1874, and he observed that of 1882 at 
Washington. These transits offered an oppor- 
tunity to determine the distance of Venus, and 
hence of the sun. To determine the relative po- 
sitions of the sun and Venus with accuracy from 
the photographs, Harkness devised a measuring 
machine, the spherometer caliper. Among his 
many publications, “The Solar Parallax and its 
Related Constants” {Washington Observations 
. . . 1885, Appendix III, 1891), and “On the 
Color Correction of Achromatic Telescopes” 
{American Journal of Science, September 1879 
and February 1880) should be especially men- 
tioned. He accepted, in 1894, appointment as as- 
tronomical director at the Naval Observatory, 
an office created at that time on the insistence of 
astronomers outside Washington. This office, 
continued for a few years only, provided its in- 
cumbent with a maximum of responsibility and 
a minimum of power. In 1897 Harkness was ap- 
pointed director of the American Ephemeris and 
Nautical Almanac also. The labor entailed by 
these two positions was apparently too heavy for 
him, his health broke down completely, and after 
his retirement in 1899, with the rank of rear ad- 
miral, he found, to his great sorrow, that he was 
unable to take up some of the pieces of work 
that he had been obliged to postpone. 

His tastes inclined him to the practical side 
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of astronomy. At the time of his death there 
was hardly a piece of apparatus in the Observa- 
tory which was not the work of his mind or 
which did not embody essential features which 
he had suggested. He was one of the founders 
of the Philosophical Society of Washington. He 
was never married, and lived at the Cosmos 
Club, of which also he was a founder. The 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science chose him vice-president in i88i and 
1885, and president in 1893. He died at Jersey 
City, N. J. 

[Pop, Astron., June-July 1903: Pubs. Astron. Soc. 
of the Pacific, vol. XV (1903) ; Science, Mar. 13, Apr. 
^ 7 . 1903; Pop. Sci. Mo., May 1903; Nature, Mar. 12, 
1903 I English Mechanic and World of Science, Mar. 6 , 
20, 1903 I Mcmorxe della Societd degli Spettoroscopisti 
Italiani, XXXII (1903), 212; N. K. Times, Mar. i, 
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HARLAN, JAMES (June 22, i8oo-Feb. 18, 
1863), Kentucky lawyer and legislator, congress- 
man, was a son of James and Sarah (Caldwell) 
Harlan. His earliest American ancestor was 
George Harland, a Quaker from Durham, Eng- 
land, who in early manhood had removed to 
County Down, Ireland, from which place he 
emigrated to New Castle, Del., in 1687, settling 
finally in Chester County, Pa. In 1695 'vas 
governor of Delaware. His grandson, George 
Harlan, emigrated to Frederick County, Va., 
where he became a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. Thence his son James, at the age of 
nineteen, crossed the mountains into Kentucky, 
being a companion of James Harrod [(?.?'.] in his 
abortive settlement at Harrodsburg in 1774. A 
quarter of a century later, at Harlan Station in 
what is now Boyle County, his son James Har- 
lan was born. After an elementary education 
and a five-year interval of employment in a mer- 
cantile house, young Harlan studied law and in 
1823, upon his admission to the bar, began the 
practice of his profession at Harrodsburg. In 
1829 he began his public career in the office of 
commonwealth attorney. After holding this po- 
sition for six years, he was elected in 1835 on 
the Whig ticket a member of the national House 
of Representatives, and was reelected two years 
later for a second term. His short congressional 
career was without special incident except that 
in 1839 the House chose him chairman of the 
select committee to investigate the notorious 
Swartout defalcations (Congressional Globe, 25 

ong., 3 Sess., p. 132). At the conclusion of his 
two terms in the House, Harlan was one of the 
leaders of the Whig party in Kentucky, a pre- 
dominantly Whig state. In 1840, immediately 
upon his return from Congress, he was selected 
secretary of state in the administration of Gov- 


ernor Letcher (Collins, post, I, 350), and in the 
same year was a delegate to the national conven- 
tion which nominated Harrison for president. 
Upon the expiration of his term as secretary of 
state he was elected (1845) a member of the 
lower house of the Kentucky legislature, and in 
the August election of 1851, after refusing the 
Whig nomination for Congress from the Ash- 
land district, he was chosen attorney-general of 
the state. This was the last elective office that 
Harlan held. With the approach of the Civil 
War, like most of the prominent Whigs of his 
state, he became a stanch Union man and op- 
posed secession. In March 1861 he took an ac- 
tive part in preventing the passage by the legis- 
lature of a resolution which was avowedly the 
initial step toward secession. In May of the 
same year, in combination with John J. Critten- 
den, James Speed, and a few others, he formu- 
lated the plans for distributing the “Lincoln 
Guns’" to Unionists in Kentucky (Daniel Ste- 
venson, “General Nelson, Kentucky, and the 
Lincoln Guns,” Magacitie of American Plistory, 
August 1883). It was no doubt in recognition 
of his services in opposing secession as well as 
in recognition of his legal abilities that Lincoln 
appointed him district attorney of Kentucky. 
This office he held until the time of his death. 

Harlan's achievements in the various positions 
which he held were never of an extraordinary 
character, but there is tangible evidence that, as 
a lawyer, he had considerable ability and he cer- 
tainly acquired a statewide reputation. In 1850 
he was appointed by Governor Crittenden a 
member of a committee to simplify the rules of 
practice in the state courts, and the results of 
his labors may be seen in his book, The Code of 
Practice in Civil and Criminal Cases, published 
in 1854. The previous year he had published, 
with Benjamin Monroe, Digest of Cases at Com- 
mon Law and in Equity, Decided by the Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky from Its Organization 
in 1792 to the Close of the Winter Term of 
1852-3 (2 vols., 1853). On Dec. 23. 1822, Har- 
lan married Eliza Shannon Davenport, who bore 
him six sons and three daughters. Two of the 
sons attained distinction in their father’s pro- 
fession, James becoming vice-chancellor of the 
chancery court at Louisville and John Marshall 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 
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HARLAN, JAMES (Aug. 26, 1820-Oct, 5, 

^ 899 )» United States senator, secretary of the 
interior, was a product of the frontier, of its op- 
portunity and of its limitations. He was de- 
scended from George Harland, a Quaker, who 
emigrated from the vicinity of Durham, Eng- 
land, to County Down, Ireland, and thence in 
1687 to America, settling finally in Chester 
County, Pa. Plis parents, Silas and Mary (Con- 
Icy) Harlan, natives of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land respectively, were married in Ohio and then 
joined the stream of western migration, locating 
in Clark County, 111 ., where he was born. Four 
years later the family removed to the “New Dis- 
covery*' in Parke County, Ind., a typical clear- 
ing settlement. Monotonous toil was relieved 
chiefly by visits of Methodist circuit riders who 
made the Harlan home their “preaching place," 
The frontier youth supplemented his log-school 
instruction by books secured from a county li- 
brary. After teaching district school he attend- 
ed a local “seminary’* and entered Indiana As- 
bury (later DePauw) University in 1841. Col- 
lege life was interspersed by a trip to Iowa and 
a term of school teaching in Missouri. As a stu- 
dent his interest in politics was already marked; 
he was an ardent Whig. In 1845, the year that 
he took his degree, he was married to Ann Eliza 
Peck. 

The young couple, true to type, sought the 
pioneer life in Iowa where Harlan became prin- 
cipal of the Iowa City College. Almost immedi- 
ately his long and stormy political career began. 
In the first state election, in 1847, he was chosen 
superintendent of public instruction on the Whig 
ticket, but the election was declared illegal and 
in the contest to fill the vacancy he was defeated 
by methods that he regarded as highly irregular. 
Following this unfortunate experience, he stud- 
ied law and was admitted to the bar in 1850 and 
in the same year declined the Whig nomination 
for governor. Before full establishment in his 
new profession, he was called to head the Iowa 
Conference University (now Iowa Wesleyan), 
which he served as president from 1853 to 1855. 
Under most discouraging conditions, both finan- 
cial and academic, he was laying the foundations 
of one of the earliest trans-Mississippi colleges 
when the Free-Soil agitation put an end to his 
educational activities and career. 

From the beginnings of the Free-Soil move- 
ment Harlan had been an active promoter. Put 
forward by friends as the new party’s candidate 
for the United States Senate he was elected, in 
1855, by ^ rump legislature after one house had 
formally adjourned. This irregularity led to the 
vacating of his seat in January 1857. He was 
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promptly returned by a sympathetic legislature 
and in i860 was the unanimous Republican 
choice for a second term. During his first sena- 
torial contest he built up a personal organization 
throughout the state which he utilized effectively 
in later contests. As senator he concentrated on 
Western measures, homesteads, college land 
grants, and especially the Pacific railroad act, 
which he personally directed. He gave loyal 
support to the war measures of the administra- 
tion and was intimate with President Lincoln; 
his daughter later married Robert Todd Lincoln 
Iq.v.']. At the beginning of Lincoln’s second 
term Harlan became secretary of the interior. 
This position was the disastrous turning-point 
of his career. Departmental policies created bit- 
ter enmities and led to charges of improper ap- 
pointments and of corruption in the disposal of 
Indian and railroad lands. These charges per- 
sisted, although, according to one of Harlan’s 
biographers, “each of the accusations was fairly 
and squarely met by facts which were a matter 
of record, and proven to be without foundation” 
(Brigham, post, p. 250). The most notable of 
his many dismissals in pursuance of his policy 
of economy was that of Walt Whitman [q.v.l 
from a clerkship in the Indian Office {Ibid., p. 
208). The reconstruction contest caused a break 
between Harlan and Johnson, and Harlan re- 
signed his portfolio in July 1866. 

Before leaving the cabinet he had been making 
plans for a return to the Senate, and he had so 
influential a following that he was elected in 
1866, but at the cost of the friendship of Samuel 
J. Kirkwood and James W. Grimes \_qq.v.']. 
Upon returning to the Senate he was definitely 
aligned with the radical administration group and 
his most notable acts were his support of John- 
son’s impeachment and his spirited defense of 
Grant’s Santo Dominican policy. The growing 
cleavage in the party, which was to culminate in 
the Liberal Republican movement, was reflected 
in the Iowa senatorial contest in January 1872 
in which Harlan’s opponents combined so effec- 
tively that he was defeated by William B. Alli- 
son \_q.v.~\. This defeat ended his official career 
at a comparatively early age. Though candi- 
date for senator and governor at various times, 
he was never again successful in an election. 

His only remaining official service was as a 
member of the second court of Alabama claims, 
1882-86. He was an active member of the Meth- 
odist Church, and the support that he received 
from Iowa Methodists occasionally figured in 
political controversies. He was president of 
Iowa Wesleyan again for a short time in 1869- 
70. Tall, dignified, impressive looking, Harlan 
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was strong of body and of will. He was a zeal- 
ous partisan and a persistent fighter, tenacious 
of conviction whether based upon reason or 
prejudice. 

[The Harlan papers, including autobiographical 
^etch of early years and a large correspondence, are 
in the possession of Harlan’s daughter, Mrs. Robert 
Todd Lincoln, and were used and quoted extensively in 
Johnson Brigham. James Harlan (1913). See also 
Cong. Globe, 34-42 Cong. ; Report of the Sec. of the 
Interior, 1865 ; Diary of Gideon Welles (3 vols., 191 1 ) ; 
D. E. Clark, Hist, of Senatorial Elections in Iowa 
(1912) ; A. H. Harlan, Hist, and Geneal. of the Harlan 
Family (1914) ; Hist. Sketch and Alumni Record of 
Iowa Wesleyan Coll. (1917); E. H. Stiles, Rccollec^ 
tions and Sketches of Notable Lawyers and Public Men 
of Iowa (1916) ; Christian Advocate, Oct. 19, 1899; 
Iowa State Register (Des Moines), Oct. 6, 1899.] 
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HARLAN, JOHN MARSHALL (June i, 

t833-Oct. 14, 1911), jurist, was born in Boyle 
County, Ky. His mother was Eliza Shannon 
(Davenport) Harlan. His father, James Har- 
lan [q.v.'], a leading member of the Kentucky 
bar, served in Congress, as attorney-general of 
the state, and as federal district attorney. Young 
Harlan graduated in 1850 from Centre College 
at Danville, and studied law at Transylvania 
University at Lexington. Returning to Frank- 
fort, he continued his legal studies in his fa- 
ther’s office and under other prominent lawyers 
and was admitted to the bar in 1853. In 1858 he 
was elected judge of the county court of Frank- 
lin County for one year, his only judicial posi- 
tion prior to his appointment to the Supreme 
Court. In 1861 he moved to Louisville where 
he practised with W. F. Bullock. 

Harlan participated actively in the bitter po- 
litical struggles which racked Kentucky from 
the eve of the Civil War until reconstruction had 
been effected. In 1859 he ran for Congress 
against the Democrats in the Ashland district but 
was defeated by a small margin. A Southern 
gentleman and a slave-holder, and at heart a 
conservative, he was at first unable to follow the 
mass of Whigs into the Republican party. The 
critical campaign of i860 found him, therefore, 
not supporting Lincoln, but serving as presiden- 
tial elector on the ticket of the Constitutional 
Union party, headed by Bell and Everett, which 
sought the peaceful preservation of the status 
quo. At the outbreak of the war, he recruited 
the loth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, a regi- 
ment forming part of the original division of 
Gen. George H. Thomas. He served as colonel, 
participating in many engagements, until at the 
death of his father in 1863 he resigned his com- 
mand. At this time his name was actually be- 
fore the Senate for promotion to a brigadier- 
generalship. His letter of resignation {Case and 
Comment, July 1916, p. 120) expressed his con- 
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tinned devotion to the Union but urged the pres- 
sure of private affairs. Upon retiring from the 
army he ran successfully for the attorney gen- 
eralship of Kentucky upon the Union ticket. He 
continued to hold this office until 1867, when he 
resumed the practice of law in Louisville. Al- 
though a firm defender of the Union, Harlan be- 
came a bitter critic of the Lincoln administra- 
tion. In 1864 he took the stump in support of 
the presidential candidacy of Gen. George B. 
McClellan. He threw his influence against the 
Thirteenth Amendment, declaring that he would 
oppose it on principle “if there were not a dozen 
slaves in Kentucky” {Cincinnati Gazette, Aug. 
2, 1865). To him the abolition of slavery by 
federal action seemed “a flagrant invasion of the 
right of self government” and a violation of the 
promises which had been made to Kentucky 
slave-holders (E. M. Coulter, The Civil War 
and Readjustment in Kentucky, 1926). The 
campaign of 1868, however, in which he sup- 
ported Grant and Colfax, found him defending 
the war amendments as necessary to the recon- 
struction of the Union. 

At the close of the war, Harlan occupied a 
position of leadership amongst the conservative 
Republicans, who bitterly assailed both the Dem- 
ocrats and their own more radical fellow parti- 
sans. A crushing Republican defeat in 1866 
threw most of Harlan’s conservative associates 
back into the Democratic fold; but Harlan him- 
self, with two or three friends, cast in his lot 
with the radical Republicans. This realignment 
of forces put the Republican party in Kentucky 
on its feet, and in 1871 Harlan was reluctantly 
persuaded to accept the unanimous nomination 
for the governorship. His campaign was vig- 
orous and effective, and while he was badly 
beaten he mustered Republican strength of ulti- 
mate significance. In 1872 his name was promi- 
nently mentioned as a vice-presidential possibil- 
ity on the Grant ticket. In 1875 be ran again 
for the governorship and was again defeated. 
In 1876 Harlan headed the delegation from Ken- 
tucky to the Republican National Convention, 
pledged to B. H. Bristow, Blaine’s strongest 
competitor at the outset for the nomination. 
When the Bristow cause became hopeless Har- 
lan threw the Kentucky support to Rutherford 
B. Hayes, who was shortly thereafter nominated. 
Hayes's gratitude to Harlan for this service was 
keen. The cross-currents of party politics made 
Harlan's appointment to the attorney generalship 
in Hayes’s cabinet politically inexpedient, al- 
though Hayes at first intended to offer Harlan 
this post and he would have been glad to accept 
it. He declined the tender of a diplomatic post 
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on the ground that it would take him away from 
his profession. In April 1877, shortly after 
Hayes was inaugurated, Harlan was made a 
member of a commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent to go to Louisiana to bring about the con- 
solidation of the two rival legislatures so that the 
settlement of the rival claims to the governor- 
ship and other offices could be effected by the 
civil authority of the state, and to advise the 
President as to the expediency of the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of the federal troops (President 
Hayes’s “Letter of Instructions,” New York 
Tribune, Apr. 4, 1877). The mission of the Lou- 
isiana Commission as outlined by the President 
was completely successful. On Oct. 17, 1877, 
Harlan was nominated to an associate justice- 
ship on the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The appointment was criticized by the Southern 
conservatives on the ground that Harlan did not 
have proper regard for state rights, and by the 
Northern Republicans on the grounds of his 
opposition to Lincoln in 1864 and his attacks 
upon the war amendments. It was also urged 
that he had had no previous judicial experience. 
On Nov. 29, 1877, the Senate confirmed his ap- 
pointment, and on Dec. ii, 1877, he took the 
oath of office and assumed his seat. 

Harlan’s long tenure on the bench made him 
a participant in the constitutional controversies 
of a third of a century. Coming to the Court as 
the country was just embarking upon economic 
and industrial revolution which was to influence 
so profoundly American politics and law, he was 
to share in the task of adjusting American con- 
stitutional principles and practice to the needs 
of the new industrial and capitalistic regime. 
During this time he wrote the opinion of the 
Court in 703 cases. His legal philosophy was 
built upon the foundation of an almost religious 
reverence for the Constitution. The simplicity 
and directness with which he viewed it ap- 
proaches that of the layman. He believed that 
it should be construed in accordance with the 
views of the framers and the dictates of common 
sense. He had only impatience for refinements 
and subtleties of construction. He bore an even 
course between strong nationalism and state 
rights, as is well shown in a public address in 
which he declared that “the best friends of states 
rights . , . are those who recognize the Union as 
possessing all the powers granted to it in the 
Constitution, either expressly or by necessary 
implication.” (See his toast, “Kentucky : United 
We Stand,” at the dinner of the Kentucky So- 
ciety of New York, 1907, Chicago Legal News, 
Dec. 28, 1907.) At the same time, he was quick 
to attack any infringement by the federal gov- 
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ernment upon what he deemed the legitimate 
powers of the states. 

This balance of conflicting pressures is evi- 
dent in his opinions on specific constitutional 
problems. His famous dissent (1895) In the 
income-tax cases {Pollock vs. Farmers* Loan 
and Trust Co., 158 U. S., 601) was largely a 
protest against what he regarded as impairment 
of the vital power of national taxation. It also 
shows his devotion to the doctrine of stare de- 
cisis. In the same vein he upheld the power of 
Congress to exclude lottery tickets from inter- 
state commerce {Champion vs. Aines, 188 U. S., 
321). He also dissented strongly in the sugar- 
trust case {United States vs. E. C. Knight Co., 
156 U. S., i) urging that the commerce power 
may forbid a monopoly of manufacturing which 
must inevitably affect that commerce; and in 
1904 he spoke for the Court in the Northern Se- 
curities case (193 U. S., 197), when that hold- 
ing company was declared to have violated the 
Sherman Act. 

Justice Harlan was a stern defender of civil 
liberty and believed that the constitutional guar- 
antees in its behalf should be strictly construed. 
This is apparent in his numerous opinions in- 
terpreting the clause forbidding the impairment 
of contracts by states or municipalities. In his 
defense of the rights of private property he even 
went so far as to hold that the right to hold pub- 
lic office was a form of property {Taylor and 
Marshall vs. Beckham, 178 U. S., 548). He vig- 
orously attacked the decision of the Court that 
a grand-jury indictment for crime is not essen- 
tial to due process of law {Hurtado vs. People 
of California, no U. S., 516). He had a pro- 
found reverence for the jury system and all its 
attributes. He dissented from the Court’s rul- 
ing that the Thirteenth Amendment does not 
extend to seamen's contracts for labor which 
in effect subjected them to involuntary servi- 
tude {Robertson vs. Baldwin, 165 U. S., 275). 
He protested strenuously in the Insular Cases 
against the doctrine that parts of the federal bill 
of rights do not apply of their own force in the 
unincorporated territories {Hawaii vs. Manki- 
chi, 190 U. S., 197; Dorr vs. United States, I95 
U. S., 138). For him the Constitution “followed 
the flag,” and he could not conceive of American 
territory deprived of the protection of the funda- 
mental law. An important premise in his judi- 
cial philosophy was that the intentions of law- 
makers should wherever possible be given ef- 
fect without quibble or perversion. This atti- 
tude was made strikingly clear in his steady dis- 
agreement with his colleagues over the interpre- 
tation of the war amendments and the laws 
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passed to give them effect.. Thus he dissented 
strongly in the Civil-Rights Cases (109 U. S., 
3), which held that Congress had no power un- 
der the Fourteenth Amendment to protect the 
negro against discrimination practised by indi- 
viduals, for he believed that such protection was 
intended by the framers of the amendment. He 
regarded this dissent as perhaps his most no- 
table opinion. He objected vigorously to the 
Court’s decisions that the guarantees of the fed- 
eral bill of rights are not amongst the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United States 
which the states are forbidden by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to abridge or deny {Maxwell vs. 
Dow, 176 U, S., 581 ; Twining vs. State of New 
Jersey, 211 U. S., 78). Nor could he agree that 
the so-called “Jim Crow” laws effecting the seg- 
regation of negroes and whites in public places 
did not deny the negro the equal protection of the 
laws {Plessy vs. Ferguson, 163 U. S., 537; Berea 
College vs. Commoyiwealth of Kentucky, 211 
U. S,, 45). 

Harlan believed that firm protection should 
be given to the police power of the states. Thus 
he dissented in the series of cases, including the 
famous “original package case,” in which the 
states’ power to keep intoxicating liquor from 
being shipped in through the channels of inter- 
state commerce was cut down or denied (Leisy 
vs. Hardin, 135 U. S,, 100), in which he con- 
curred in a dissent by Justice Gray {Bowman vs. 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Co., 125 
U. S., 465; Rhodes vs. Iowa, 170 U. S., 412). 
He believed that in the exercise of the police 
power the legislative judgment and discretion 
should be accorded deep respect. He spoke for 
the Court in upholding state prohibition laws 
{Mugler vs. Kansas, 123 U. S., 623), and a com- 
pulsory vaccination statute {Jacobson vs. Massa- 
chusetts, 197 U. S., ii). He dissented in Loch- 
ner vs. New York (198 U. S., 45). when the 
Court invalidated the New York ten-hour law 
for bakers, but he spoke for the Court in the 
case of vs. United States (208 U. S., 161), 
holding that a statute penalizing a common car- 
rier for discharging an employee because of 
membership in a labor union was an arbitrary 
invasion of freedom of contract amounting to a 
denial of due process of law, as well as an un- 
warranted extension of the commerce power. 

While Harlan firmly believed that the courts 
are the proper guardians of the Constitution and 
must invalidate laws which violate it, he had 
nothing but abhorrence for the doctrine of im- 
plied constitutional limitations which would per- 
mit the voiding of laws because they are deemed 
to violate “natural law“ or “fundamental rights,*' 


and he rendered valiant service in helping to 
discredit this “natural rights’’ philosophy whicli 
Justice Field particularly had struggled to en- 
graft upon American constitutional law. Fur- 
thermore, he resented with all his vigor what 
seemed to him to be judicial legislation. The first 
dissent which he ever uttered {United States vs. 
Clark, 96 U. S., 37) and his last dissenting opin- 
ions written only a few months before his death, 
in the Standard Oil Company and American 
Tobacco Company cases, were alike strong de- 
nunciations of judicial legislation. In fact these 
last two opinions are probably his most famous, 
for they attracted wide attention and seemed to 
coincide with the views of the man in the street. 
In them he bitterly denounced the Court for read- 
ing into the prohibitions of the Sherman Act the 
word “unreasonable,” so that instead of forbid- 
ding all restraints of trade, as the words read, it 
was held to forbid only unreasonable restraints 
{Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, et al. 
vs. United States, 221 U. S., i ; United States vs, 
American Tobacco Company, 221 U. S., 106). 

In fact it is as the “great dissenter” that Har- 
lan will be most widely remembered. By tem- 
perament he was a fighter, a controversialist, an 
advocate. He was endowed with a strong will, 
an indomitable confidence in the soundness of 
his own views, and a stern sense of his duty to 
adhere to them. The spirit of compromise was 
not in him. As Chief Justice White said of him, 
“he could lead but he could not follow.” When 
he disagreed with his colleagues on the Court, 
as he frequently did, he was always constrained 
to voice his protest. Nor was his manner of do- 
ing so such as to smooth the edge of disagree- 
ment. His dissents were always vigorous, fre- 
quently impatient, sometimes almost bitter in 
their denunciation of the doctrines which he was 
seeking to refute. Sometimes they were delivered 
orally from the bench and the manuscripts pre- 
pared later: contemporary press accounts afford 
a striking picture of him as he uttered his famous 
dissent in the income-tax cases, pounding the 
desk in front of him, shaking his finger in the 
faces of the Chief Justice and Justice Field, and 
declaiming his protest with all the fervor of the 
stump orator. Altogether he dissented in 316 
cases. In the ratio of dissents to agreements 
with his brethren he was exceeded only by Jus- 
tice Daniel. 

Harlan’s judicial labors absorbed virtually his 
whole time. In 1892, however, he was appointed 
by President Harrison to serve as an American 
representative in the arbitration of the Bering 
Sea controversy with Great Britain {Opinions 
of Mr. Justice Harlan at the Conference in Paris 
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of the Behrtng Sea Tribunal of Arbitration, 
1893). From 1889 until 1910 he lectured on con- 
stitutional law at the Columbian (now George 
Washington) University. Harlan was a man of 
large and powerful physique. He had a power- 
ful voice and was a most effective orator. (See 
his toast at the centennial celebration of the or- 
ganization of the federal judiciary in New York 
in 1890, 134 U. S. Reports, 751, for an excellent 
example.) He built a fine house on the outskirts 
of Washington some three miles from the Capi- 
tol and for many years used to walk back and 
forth daily. In later life he took up golf, a game 
which he at first viewed with disdain only to fol- 
low with devotion. He was a man of great good 
humor and kindly interest in others, endowed 
with the gracious qualities and courtesy of the 
Southern gentleman, and was vastly popular. 
In spite of his many intellectual disagreements 
with them he was much beloved by his colleagues 
on the bench. He was a devoted Presbyterian, 
and for many years taught a Bible class each 
week. His intimate friend, Justice Brewer, once 
said of him: “He retires at eight with one hand 
on the Constitution and the other on the Bible, 
safe and happy in a perfect faith in justice and 
righteousness.” His physical vigor remained 
with him to the end, his death occurring after an 
illness of less than a week. He had an ambition 
to set a new record for tenure on the Supreme 
Court and came near doing so. His service of 
thirty-three years, ten months, and twenty-five 
days was exceeded only by that of Justice Field 
and Chief Justice Marshall. 

On Dec. 23, 1856, Harlan had married Mal- 
vina F. Shanklin of Evansville, Ind., who out- 
lived him, and of this marriage six children 
were born. 

[The opinions of Harlan are found in 95—221 U. S. 
Reports. See also: F. B. Clark, Constitutional Doc- 
trines of Justice Harlan (1915) ; sketch by I. C. Willis, 
Proc. Ky. State Bar Asso. (1912), p. 36; sketch by 
R. T. W. Duke, Jr., Va. Law Reg., Nov. 1911 ; "Mili- 
tant Justice Harlan," Current Literature, July 1911; 
H. B. Brown, "Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice 
Harlan,” Am. Law Rev., May-June 1912, July-Aug. 
1917; H. L. Carson, The Supreme Court of the U. S. 
(1891) ; Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in U. S. 
Hist. (1922) ; Who’s Who in America, 1910-11 ; "Pro- 
ceedings on the Death of Mr. Justice Harlan." 222 
U. S. Reports, v; obituary in N. Y. Times, Oct. 15, 
1911 ; A. H. Harlan, Hist, and Geneal. of the Harlan 
Family (1914) ] R. E. C. 

HARLAN, JOSIAH (June 12, 1799-October 

1871), soldier, adventurer, was born in New- 
lin Township, Chester County, Pa., the ninth 
child of Joshua Harlan, Philadelphia “merchant 
broker,” and his wife, Sarah (Hinchman) Har- 
lan, and a brother of Richard Harlan [q.v.~\. 
Both parents were Friends. His father was the 
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great-grandson of Michael Harlan (or Har- 
land), who emigrated from his home near Dur- 
ham, England, to County Down, Ireland, and in 
1687 to Pennsylvania, where he settled in Ches- 
ter County. In 1823 Josiah journeyed to the Far 
East, entered the employ of the East India Com- 
pany as an officiating assistant surgeon, and was 
medical officer of Col. George Pollock's Bengal 
Artillery during the first Burmese war. Resign- 
ing in 1826, he proceeded to north India, where 
he attached himself to the fortunes of Shah 
Shooja-ool-Moolk, ex-king of Cabul, then living 
on a British pension at Loodiana. In 1828 Shah 
Shooja appointed his “Companion of the Im- 
perial Stirrup” a secret agent, with a commission 
to revolutionize Afghanistan. In this capacity 
Harlan journeyed to the Afghan capital dis- 
guised as a dervish. Finding Dost Mohammed 
Khan, Amir of Cabul, firmly seated on his 
throne, Harlan returned to India and entered 
the service of Maharajah Ranjit Singh, sover- 
eign of the Punjab. Here he remained for seven 
years, and was for a time governor of the prov- 
ince of Goozerath. The Sikh occupation of the 
town and citadel of Peshawar (May 1834) pre- 
cipitated war between the Maharajah and the 
Amir, and in the spring of 1835 the latter brought 
an army through the Khyber Pass. Unprepared 
to meet the threatened invasion, the wily Ranjit 
Singh instructed Flarlan to bribe Sultan Mo- 
hammed Khan, the Amir's disgruntled brother. 
This venture proving successful, Ranjit sent 
Harlan and Fakir Aziz-ud-din to the Amir's 
camp. Seduced by Sikh gold, the Afghan 
army slowly melted away, while the two Sikh 
envoys were ostensibly negotiating with the 
Amir (George B. Malleson, History of Afghan- 
istan, London, 1879, p. 358). Informed that the 
Sikhs were surrounding his camp, Dost Moham- 
med Khan ordered a hasty retreat, after arrest- 
ing the envoys and placing them in the custody 
of Sultan Mohammed Khan. The latter escorted 
them to safety. Becoming dissatisfied at the 
Court of Lahore, Harlan went to Cabul and 
urged the Amir to further hostilities. As aide- 
de-camp to Dost Mohammed Khan and general 
of regular troops, Harlan trained the Afghan 
infantry in European military tactics, and the 
Afghan army, commanded by the Amir’s son, 
Mohammed Akbar Khan, defeated the Sikhs in 
the battle of Jamrud (April 1837). In the win- 
ter of 1838-39 Harlan commanded a division of 
the army sent to chastise Mir Murad Bey, prince 
of Koondooz. The expedition, accompanied by 
a train of artillery, proceeded through the moun- 
tains to Balkh, in ancient Bactria, along the 
route of Alexander the Great. This experience 
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convinced Harlan that in modern times, as in 
Alexander’s day, Balkh should properly be made 
the base of action for every military threat to 
India. The restoration of Shah Shooja to the 
throne of Cabul (August 1839) following the 
successful British invasion left Harlan without 
employment and he returned to Philadelphia in 
1841. He then published A Memoir of India 
and Avghanistaun (Philadelphia, 1842) and 
wrote an article, “On the Fruits of Cabul and 
Vicinity” {Senate Executive Document No. 39 ^ 
37 Cong., 2 Sess.). He also prepared a “Per- 
sonal Narrative of General Harlan’s Eighteen 
Years’ Residence in Asia,” but it was never pub- 
lished. On May i, 1849, he niarried Elizabeth 
Baker, by whom he had one daughter. During 
the summer of 1861 he raised the regiment known 
as Harlan’s Light Cavalry, of which he was 
commissioned colonel (Oct. 5, i86i), and served 
in the Army of the Potomac until ill health 
forced his retirement (Aug. 20, 1862). A few 
years after the Civil War he moved to Cali- 
fornia and apparently practised medicine in San 
Francisco (H. G. Langley, .San Francisco Di- 
rectory, 1871). He died there in the autumn of 
1871. 

[See Harlan, A Memoir of India and Avghanistaun 
(1842); news articles based on information obtained 
from Harlan, in Nat. Gazette (Phila.), Aug. 25, 1841, 
and in U. S. Gazette (Phila.), Jan. 20, 1842. Not all 
the facts of Harlan’s career in Asia can be checked by 
other sources but these show Harlan to be reasonably 
trustworthy: Asiatic Jour. (London). Apr. 1841, p. 
194; Chas. Masson, Narrative of Various Journeys in 
Balochistan, Afghanistan, and the Panjab (London, 
1842), III, 335-45 ; Mohan Lai, Life of the Amir Dost 
Mohammed Khan, of Kabul (London, 1846), I, 173- 
82, 240; Syad Muhammad Latif, Hist, of the Panjab 
(Calcutta, 1891), pp. 470-71 ; A. H. Harlan, Hist, and 
Geneal. of the Harlan Family (1914), pp. 139, 335; 
Hist, of the Eleventh Pa. Vol. Cavalry (1902) ; Senate 
Ex. Doc. No. 27, 33 Cong., i Sess., p. 61 ; J. S. Futhey 
and G. Cope, Hist, of Chester County, Pa. (1881), p. 
3*6; Phila. Press, Nov. 4, 1871; Sunday Dispatch 
(Phila.), Nov. 12, 1871.] F.E.R. 

HARLAN, RICHARD (Sept. 19, i796^Sept. 

30, 1843), naturalist, physician, was born in 
Philadelphia, the eighth child of Joshua and 
Sarah (Hinchman) Harlan and an elder broth- 
er of Josiah Harlan [q.v.']. He studied medi- 
cine at the University of Pennsylvania and while 
he was still a student made a voyage to India as 
ship’s surgeon. Taking his degree in 1818 at 
the age of twenty-two, he began to practise in 
Philadelphia. For a time he was in charge of 
the private dissecting-room opened by his pre- 
ceptor, Dr. Joseph Parrish. Three years after 
his graduation he was elected, in 1821, professor 
of comparative anatomy in the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum and also surgeon to that institution. In 
1832 he was a member of a commission sent to 
Canada and New York by the Sanitary Board 
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of Philadelphia to study the epidemic of Asiatic 
cholera prevalent at that time. He was married 
on Jan. 30, 1833, to Margaret Hart (Simmons) 
Howell, a widow. Between 1832 and 1836 he 
was the corresponding secretary of the Geologi- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania and one of its three 
curators. In 1838 he visited Europe and after 
his return removed to New Orleans, where in 
1843, the year of his death, he was elected vice- 
president of the Louisiana State Medical So- 
ciety. His most important publications in the 
field of medicine and human anatomy were Ana- 
tomical Investigations (1824) and certain pa- 
pers in his Medical and Physical Researches 
(1835). 

Harlan’s major interest was the study of 
zoology and vertebrate paleontology. His first 
publication in the latter field, "Observations on 
Fossil Elephant Teeth of North America,” ap- 
peared in the Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia in June 1823, and was 
followed soon after, January 1824, by an article 
on the new genus Saurocephalus, a fossil reptile 
brought back by Lewis and Clark. In 1824 also 
he published his Observations on the Genus Sala- 
mandra and, as a result of an investigation of the 
West Jersey region in that year with Thomas 
Say and Titian Peale, he wrote a paper on an 
American Plesiosaur, a form hitherto supposed 
to be limited to Europe {Journal, February 
1825). His most notable work Fauna Ameri- 
cana, the first systematic treatise on American 
mammals, appeared in 1825. A compilation based 
in large part on A. G. Desmarest’s Mammalogic 
(1820-22), it dealt with both living and extinct 
forms, grouping the fossil forms with what the 
author presumed to be their nearest living rep- 
resentative. The work was received with hostile 
criticism (see Harlan's Refutatio 7 i of Certain 
Misrepresentations Issued against the Author of 
the Fauna Americana, 1826), and the second 
part, which was to have dealt with the reptiles, 
was never published. Harlan was undiscour- 
aged, however ; in 1826 he wrote a brief mono- 
graph on the “Genera of North American Rep- 
tilia” {Journal, February 1826, February and 
June 1827), and in 1827 published as a pamph- 
let his American Herpetology. He was one of 
the first to support Featherstonhaugh’s new 
Monthly American Journal of Geology, to which 
he contributed (August 1831) an interesting pa- 
per on the Jeffersonian genus Megalonyx. In a 
paper read in 1832 on the discovery of an Ichthy- 
osaurus in Missouri, he forecast the beginning 
of the discovery of the great fossil treasures of 
the West (Transactions of the American Phil- 
osophical Society, n.s. IV, 1834). Although the 
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modern science of odontography, or odontology, 
was then virtually unknown, he contributed to 
the Geological Society of Pennsylvania in 1834 
a paper “On the Structure and Teeth of the 
Edentata Fossil” {Transactions f August 1834). 
During this same year he made his most ex- 
tensive contribution to the science of vertebrate 
paleontology in liis “Critical Notices of Various 
Organic Remains hitherto Discovered in North 
America” (Ibid.). This study was in large part 
a response to the desire of European naturalists 
for concrete information as to what had been 
accomplished in America. Harlan was a prolific 
writer for his day. He contributed papers to the 
Societe Geologique de France, the Geological 
Society of London, and the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. His chief ser- 
vice to American natural history was not his 
own research, however, so much as the collec- 
tion and codification of the work of earlier writ- 
ers in the field. After his removal to New Or- 
leans he published little. He died there of 
apoplexy at the age of forty-seven. 

[A. H. Harlan, Hist, and Gcncal. of the Harlan Fam- 
ily {1914) ; Henry Simpson, Lives of Eminent Phila- 
delphians Now Deceased (1859) ; H. A. Kelly, Cyc. of 
Am. Medic. Biog. (1912) ; J. T. Scharf and Thompson 
Westcott, Hist, of Phila. (1884) ; G. B. Goode, in Re- 
port of the U. S. Nat. Museum, iSg?, pt. 2 (1901), pp. 
450-51 ; bibliography of Harlan's writings in Max 
Meisel, A Bibliog. of Ant. Natural Hist. (3 vols., 1924- 

29).] D.M.F. 

HARLAND, HENRY (Mar. i, 1861-Dec. 20, 
1905), author, was born in New York City, the 
son of Thomas Harland, a lawyer. He was the 
last to bear the name of his family, which was 
established at Norwich, Conn., in 1773 by Thom- 
as Harland clock-maker. Harland at- 

tended Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 1871-72, 
Public School No. 35, New York, 1872-77, and 
the College of the City of New York, 1877-80. 
During his college years he became interested 
in the Ethical Culture movement, then begin- 
ning under Felix Adler. After a year of private 
tutoring and writing he entered the Harvard 
Divinity School but did not remain long. Leav- 
ing Cambridge, his ministerial aspirations dis- 
pelled, he spent a year (1882-83) in Rome and 
Paris. After his return to New York in Novem- 
ber 1883 he accepted a position in the office of 
his father’s friend, Surrogate Daniel G, Rollins. 
On May 5, 1884, he married Aline Hermine 
Merriam, a talented musician and his constant, 
devoted companion. He resigned his clerkship 
in February 1886 to devote his time entirely to 
writing. His system of sleeping from supper 
time until two in the morning and then writing 
until breakfast had enabled him the year before 
to complete his first novel. As It Was Written: 
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A Jewish Mtisiciati s Story (1885), which was 
published under the pseudonym of Sidney Luska. 
In rapid succession he then produced Mrs. Peix- 
ada (1886), The Yoke of Thorah (1887), and 
My Uncle Floriniond (1888). These novels have 
for their background the life of those German 
Jews who were Harland’s most intimate asso- 
ciates. The last of them is negligible but the 
others reveal a sense for melodramatic plot, mod- 
erate skill in verisimilitude, and a consistent if 
not brilliant power of characterization. The style, 
florid in spots, is in general commonplace and 
reveals no trace of his later manner. 

In 1889 he went to Paris and thence to Lon- 
don, which was thereafter his headquarters. His 
next publications, Grandison Mather (1889), A 
Latin-Quarter Courtship (1889), Two Voices 
(1890), Two Women or One (1890), and Mea 
Culpa (1891) showed a continued inclination 
toward the autobiographical, melodramatic style 
of his early work. With the disappearance of the 
Jewish themes and background, however, Har- 
land seemed to be groping for material. His 
next book, Mademoiselle Miss (1893), showed 
a distinct change. These short stories were half- 
romantic, half-realistic episodes laid in many 
parts of Europe. Their grace, felicity of lan- 
guage and characterization, and Zendaesque 
scenes mark the beginning of his new style. 
Richard Le Gallienne described him, in this peri- 
od, as “one of those Americans in love with Paris 
who seem more French than the French them- 
selves, a slim, gesticulating, goateed, snub-nosed, 
lovable figure, smoking innumerable cigarettes 
as he galvanically pranced about the room ex- 
citedly propounding the dernier mot on the build 
of the short story or the art of prose. . . . The 
polishing of his prose was for him his being’s 
end and aim, and I have often seen him at that 
sacred task of a forenoon, in his study-bedroom, 
still in pajamas and dressing-gown, . . . bend- 
ing over an exquisite piece of handwriting, like 
a goldsmith at his bench” {The Romantic ' 90 ' s, 
1925, PP- 233 ff.). 

Meanwhile he had become associated with 
John Lane as a member of the editorial staff at 
the Bodley Head. Soon, with Aubrey Beards- 
ley, they planned and established (April 1894) 
the Yellow Book, designed as a publication of 
high literary and artistic quality, uncontrolled 
by Mrs. Grundy. Harland proved an excellent 
editor. Precise and exacting in the mechanical 
parts of the work, he was enthusiastic in seeking 
important contributors and successful in retain- 
ing them. His apartment in Cromwell Road was 
the rendezvous of the Yellow Book set, and his 
spirit was the unifying force behind them. His 
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own contributions consisted of a short story in 
each issue, and critical essays signed *‘The Yel- 
low Dwarf” in Volumes VII, IX, and X. The 
stories appeared later, with others, in Gray Roses 
(1895) and Comedies and Errors (1898). The 
Yellow Book came to an end in April 1897. Har- 
land had won fame within a limited circle; he 
had perfected a charming literary style and es- 
tablished himself as master of a form which 
blends the qualities of Maupassant and Henry 
James; but he was still to gain popular applause. 
This came soon with the publication of The Car- 
dinal's Snuff Box (1900), his best-known work. 
Despite its slender plot it became one of the most 
widely read novels of its time. Its gracious 
characterization and vivacious, allusive style 
were everywhere admired. He followed this 
success with two others, The Lady Paramount 
(1902), and My Friend Prospero (1904), which 
resembled their predecessor too closely in sub- 
stance and manner. The Royal End (1909) was 
completed by Mrs. Harland. During the last 
fifteen years of his life he endured the terrors of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. For relief he sought 
often the mild climate of San Remo, Italy, where 
he died in 1905, after weeks of suffering. 

[G. Glastonbury (Mrs. Harland), “The Life and 
Writings of Henry Harland,” Irish Monthly, Apr. 
1911 ; Henry James, “The Story-Teller at Large,” Fort- 
nightly Rev., Apr. i, 1898; Alhen(riifn, Dec. 30, 1905; 
Bookman, Aug. 1909; E. Lenore Casford, ‘'The Maga- 
zines of the 1890's,” Univ. of Ore. Pubs., vol. I, no. i 
(Sept. 1929); C. H. Pope, Merriam Geneal. (1906); 
Lai^a Stedman and G. M. Gould, Life and Letters of 
F. C. Stedman (2 vols., 1910) ; S. L. Gwynn, Experi- 
ences of a Literary Man (1926) ; C. L. Hind, Naphtali 
(192^; N. Y. Times, Dec. 22, 1905; Holbrook Jack- 
son, The Eighteen Nineties (1914).] D.A R s 

Harland, marion [See Terhune, Mary 

Virginia, 1830-1922]. 

Harland, THOMAS (1735-Mar. 31, 1807), 

watch- and clock-maker, silversmith, is said to 
have arrived in Boston from London on one of 
the famous tea ships. After a brief survey of that 
troubled town he decided that Norwich, Conn., 
offered greater opportunities for building up a 
business. The Norwich Packet on Dec. 9, 1773, 
carried his advertisement stating that he made 
m the neatest manner and on the most im- 
proved principles, horizontal, repeating and plain 
watches in gold, silver, metal or covered cases, 
spring, musical and plain clocks; church clocks, 
regulators, etc.” He also cleaned and repaired 
clocks and watches, engraved clock faces and 
made watch wheels for the trade, “neat as Lon- 
don and at the same price.” It is illustrative of 
his versatility that when Norwich Town needed 
^ in 1778 it was Thomas Harland 

who superintended its construction. His busi- 
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ness judgment was sound, as is shown by the 
fact that, in spite of the troubled times, his en- 
terprise grew and prospered until, in 17QO, his 
name was known all over the states as a master 
craftsman and apprentices were coming long dis- 
tances to learn from him. Among these appren- 
tices were Thomas Cleveland, grandfather of 
President Grover Cleveland, and Eli Terry 
[g.t'.J. By this time twelve people were working 
in the Harland shop and it has been estimated 
that two hundred watches and forty clocks were 
being produced each year. One of his grandfa- 
ther clocks is possessed by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. In addition Harland was fashion- 
ing jewelry and making silver table-ware marked 
with the name “HARLAND” in a rectangle or 
scroll, between profile and eagle displayed. 

Not much is known of the life of Thomas Har- 
land before his thirty-eighth year. He always 
advertised himself as a “London craftsman” but 
family tradition has it that he roamed over most 
of Europe, even reaching Warsaw. If this is so 
it is probable that contacts with foreign artisans 
improved his technique and knowledge. That he 
was a man of culture somewhat above the aver- 
age for his station in life is shown by the inven- 
tory of his library, made at the time of his death. 
He possessed a number of serious volumes on 
philosophy and history, many of them in French. 
In his forty-fourth year, six years after he ar- 
rived in Norwich, he married Hannah Leffing- 
well Clark. He died at the age of seventy-two. 

[Henry Terry, Am. Clock Making (t.p. date 1870: 
copyright 1871); M. E. Perkins. Old Houses of the 
Ancient Town of Norwich (1895) ; W. R. (Tutter and 
others, Geneal. and Family Hist, of the State of Conn. 
(1911), vol. I ; G. M. Curtis, Early Silver of Conn, and 
Its Makers (1913) ; A List of Early Am. Silversmiths 
and Their Marks (Walpole Soc., 1917) ; P. R. Hoopes, 
Conn. Clockmakers of the Eighteenth Century (1930) ; 
Conn. Centinel (Nor^vich), Apr. 7, 1807.] K. H A 

HARMAR, JOSIAH (Nov. 10, 1753-Aug. 20, 
1813), soldier, was born in Philadelphia. He 
was educated at the Quaker school of Robert 
Proud. In the Revolution he was made major 
of the 3rd Pennsylvania Regiment, Oct. i, 1776, 
lieutenant-colonel of the 6th Pennsylvania, June 

I777» and was later transferred successively 
to the 7th, 3rd, and ist Pennsylvania. He be- 
came colonel Sept. 30, 1783, and commander of 
the army (a very small force), Aug. 12, 1784. 
He had served under Washington, and at the 
end of the war under Henry Lee in the South. 
When the treaty of peace had been ratified by 
Congress, Harmar carried the ratification to 
France. Soon after his return he was married 
on Oct. 19, 1784, to Sarah Jenkins. As com- 
mander of the army stationed on the Ohio fron- 
tier, he was present during the negotiation of 
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the treaty of Fort McIntosh. In 1785, in ac- 
cordance with the policy defined by the Indian 
treaties, he was ordered by the Indian Commis- 
sioners and by Congress to expel intruding set- 
tlers from the Indian country north of the Ohio 
River, a task in which he was only partly suc- 
cessful. He was engaged in Indian warfare in 
1785 and 1786, was brevetted brigadier-general 
in 1787, and occupied in that year Vincennes 
and the Illinois towns. Vigorous measures be- 
came necessary against the Indians within the 
present Ohio and Indiana. In 1790 Harmar 
pursued the Shawnees along the Scioto River, 
and at the end of September he started from Fort 
Washington (Cincinnati) against the Indians 
in the valley of the Maumee, where he destroyed 
villages and considerable quantities of corn and 
other supplies, and to that extent harassed the 
enemy. A small detachment of his force was de- 
feated, On the return march he unwisely sent 
back a body of 400 men to strike a blow, but in 
its encounter with the Indians, Oct. 22, it gained 
only a partial success. He was brave, but not 
suited for a commander against Indians, and was 
not in sympathetic touch with the frontiersmen. 
His army, composed of Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania troops, 1,400 to 1,500 in number, was of 
poor material, and imperfectly equipped ; all but 
320 were militia. Bad discipline prevailed, and 
although the expedition returned to its base, it 
was in its general results a failure. Indians fol- 
lowed upon Harmar’s retreat, the struggling set- 
tlements in Ohio suffered, and the St. Clair ex- 
pedition of the following year ensued. A court 
of inquiry was held in 1791, and its findings were 
‘‘honorable’' to Harmar. He continued to be 
commander of the army until Mar. 4, 1791, and 
resigned from the service Jan. i, 1792. From 
1793 to 1799 he served as adjutant-general of 

Pennsylvania. 

[Harmar letters, 1784-96. and 1784-85. printed in 
Mil. Jour, of Maj. Ebenezer Denny (1859) and in the 
Jour, of Capt. Jonathan Heart (1885) ; Am. State Pa- 
ters: Indian Affairs, vol. I, and Mil. Affairs, vol. I 
(both 1832); W. A. Brice. Hist, of Fort Wayne 
(1868) ; Western Reserve Hist. Soc. hist, ond Archeol. 
Tract No. 6 (1871); Wm. H. Smith. The St. Claxr 
Papers (2 vols., 1882) ; Ohio Archeol. and Hist Quart., 
Oct. 1910 and Jan. 1911; F- B. Heitman Hwt. Reg 
and Diet. U. S. Army (1903) ; ^f Njst. and 

Biog., Oct. 1922; PoulsoNs Am. Daily Advertiser 

(Phila.), Aug. 21, 1813.] E.K.A. 

HARMON, DANIEL WILLIAMS (Feb. 
19, 1778-Mar. 26, 1845) » fur-trader, explorer, 
the son of Daniel and Lucrecia (Dewey) Har- 
mon, was born at Bennington, Vt. Information 
regarding his life, except for the period covered 
by his journal, is meager, and nothing is known 
of his youth, nor of his education except that it 
was “not classical." At Montreal, in April 1800, 
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he was engaged as a clerk by the North-West 
Company, and was assigned to the Far West. 
Leaving Montreal on the 28th, his party pro- 
ceeded by the usual route of the trappers and ar- 
rived at Little Lake Winnipeg on Aug. 24. For 
ten years he served the company at various posts 
in the present Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Al- 
berta, and in the fall of 1810 crossed the moun- 
tains to British Columbia, where he remained 
nearly nine years. As clerk, regional superin- 
tendent, and ultimately a partner of the com- 
pany, he made journeys through the wilderness 
that aggregated many thousands of miles. Dur- 
ing the whole period he kept a record (though 
not a continuous one) of his travels and dealings 
with the Indians, to which he added many ob- 
servations on the country and the character and 
customs of the savages, as well as occasional 
moral reflections. He jotted down, also, the vari- 
ous scraps of news that reached him — the arrival 
of Lewis and Clark at the Mandan villages in the 
fall of 1804 ; that of David Thompson and his 
party of Northwesterners at the mouth of the 
Columbia in 1811 only to find the Americans 
already in possession, and the sale of Astoria in 
1813. For five years he resisted the custom of 
his fellow whites of taking a native woman for 
a companion, but on Oct. 10, 1805, he chose a 
fourteen-year-old half-breed girl, Elizabeth, who 
was to bear him eleven children and to accom- 
pany him back to civilization, where he formally 
married her. The return journey was made in 
1819, and he seems to have arrived in Vermont 
early in 1820. On his marriage he probably set- 
tled his family in Burlington, and after intrust- 
ing his journal to the Rev. Daniel Haskell, of 
that town, he seems again to have started for the 
Northwest. Of his subsequent movements noth- 
ing is definitely known except that he returned 
to Montreal, where he died. His Journal of 
Voyages and Travels in the Interiour of North 
America, rewritten by Haskell, was published in 
Andover, N. H., in the fall of 1820, and in 1903 
was reprinted, with a brief introduction by 
Robert Waite, in New York City. In spite of 
the labors of Haskell to make the work not only 
“literary" but somewhat pious, much remains of 
what must hav^e been its original character — a 
descriptive narrative marked by a naive sim- 
plicity and matter-of-fact straightforwardness. 

[In addition to Harmon’s Journal, see Geo. Bryce, 
Notes and Comments on Harmon’s Jour., i8oo~20 
(1883); M. D. Gilman, The Bihliog. of Vt. (*o 97 ) i 
and J. W. Harman, Harman-Harmon Geneal. and Biog. 

(1928).] W.J.G. 

HARMON, JUDSON (Feb. 3. 1846-Feb. 22, 

1927) , jurist, attorney-general, governor of Ohio, 
was born at the little village of Newtown, Ham- 
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iJton County, Ohio, the eldest of the eight chil- 
dren of Benjamin Franklin and Julia (Bronson) 
Harmon. His father, a teacher and later a Bap- 
tist preacher, was descended from John Harmon 
who settled in Springfield, Mass., c. 1640. Edu- 
cated partly at home and partly in the public 
schools, Judson Harmon at the age of sixteen 
entered Denison University, where he gradu- 
ated four years later despite the need of contrib- 
uting by his labors to his own support. A sum- 
mer vacation of these Civil War college days 
was interrupted when he rode out with the home 
guards to help repel the incursion of the South- 
ern cavalry raider, General Morgan. The young 
college graduate taught school for one year as 
principal at Columbia, Ohio, and then moved to 
Cincinnati to read law in the office of George 
Hoadly [q.vJ], who afterward became governor 
of the state. In 1869 he received his law degree 
at the Cincinnati Law School and was duly 
admitted to the bar. After seven years of prac- 
tice he was elected judge of the common-pleas 
court in Cincinnati but was ousted by a contest 
in the Ohio Senate. Two years later he was 
elected by a large majority to the local superior 
court, upon which he served until 1887 when he 
retired to take the place of Governor Hoadly in 
the eminent Cincinnati law firm of Hoadly, John- 
son & Colston. In June 1870 he had married 
Olivia Scobey of Hamilton. 

Originally inclined to support the Republican 
party on war issues, Harmon revolted against 
its drastic program of reconstruction and par- 
ticipated in the national Liberal Republican con- 
vention at Cincinnati in June 1872. Somewhat 
later he associated himself with the Democratic 
party of his state. In June 1895 President Cleve- 
land recognized his talents and his claims upon 
the party when he appointed Harmon to succeed 
Richard Olney as attorney-general ; in this office 
he rendered distinguished services and acquired 
national fame as a lawyer. He directed the prose- 
cution, under the Sherman Act, of the Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association (166 U. S., 290) 
and the beginning of suit against the Addystone 
Pipe & Steel Company (78 Fed., 712). In 1897 
Harmon returned to his lucrative legal practice 
in Cincinnati. In 1905 he was made a special 
commissioner to investigate charges of rebating 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad; 
he helped to trace rebates of over a million dol- 
lars to the door of Paul Morton, the former traf- 
fic manager, who was now secretary of the navy 
{Boston Transcript, June 22, 1905; Arena, Au- 
gust 1905; Nation, June 22, 1905). President 
Roosevelt, however, interceded when Harmon 
urged proceedings against the responsible offi- 
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cials on the ground that "guilt is always per- 
sonal," a slogan that later became the watch- 
word of Harmon’s efforts in politics, and Har- 
mon accordingly withdrew from the case on 
June 5. From 1905 to 1909 he successfully la- 
bored as receiver to restore the financial stabil- 
ity of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and 
the Pere Marquette Railroads. He was later 
criticized by Ex-President Roosevelt for con- 
tinuing these services after his inauguration as 
governor, but was able to show that the court 
had refused to accept the resignation which he 
had tendered {Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 6, 
1910). 

By 1908 the likable, hard-working, square- 
shouldered six-footer had established his repu- 
tation as the most intelligent and competent con- 
servative in the ranks of the Ohio Democracy. 
He was generally known as a Tilden-CIeveland 
Democrat, standing somewhere between the old- 
time bosses of his party and the militant follow- 
ing of Tom L. Johnson [q. 7 '.], an exponent of 
Bryan progressivism. Harmon now seemed the 
logical person to lead his party in challenging 
the long-standing and demoralizing Republican 
control of state politics. Accordingly, in spite 
of the open opposition of Johnson, the Ohio state 
Democratic convention of May 1908 chose Har- 
mon as the nominee of the party for the guber- 
natorial office. In the election that followed, 
Harmon triumphed over the Republican incum- 
bent with a plurality of 19,372, although the Re- 
publican candidate for the presidency, William 
H. Taft, an Ohioan, carried the state by over 
fifty thousand. The new governor soon won lau- 
rels for himself and his party. He waged war 
upon graft and corruption ; he gave his state a 
business administration. When a hostile Repub- 
lican legislature refused to cooperate in enact- 
ing the reform legislation that he repeatedly 
urged, he won renomination for a second term 
without opposition and made his pleas directly 
to the voters. In the spirited campaign of 1910, 
in which Ex-President Roosevelt enlisted his 
talents against Harmon, the latter led his party 
to victory over Warren G. Harding by a plu- 
rality of 100,377. His oft-renewed but good- 
natured recommendations now bore fruit in a 
number of measures that reflected Ohio’s part 
in the progressive wave that was sweeping the 
nation. These included the ratification of the 
federal income-tax amendment, a law for the 
creation of a single board for the state’s penal, 
benevolent, and reformatory institutions, and 
a new corrupt -practices act to insure against 
such traffic in votes as had prevailed in Adams 
and Scioto counties. Harmon's signature was 
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also attached to a model workmen’s-compensa- 
tion act, a measure for the direct popular elec- 
tion of United States senators, and a statute cre- 
ating a public-utility commission. 

Harmon now became the favorite son of the 
Ohio Democracy for the presidency. When, 
however, he frankly declared his opposition to 
the statewide application of the then popular ini- 
tiative and referendum, the Bryan progressive 
leaders of Ohio promptly declared that Harmon 
was not the prophet appointed to lead the party 
out of the wilderness of national politics. Indeed, 
the “Great Commoner” from Nebraska, “having 
learned . . . that Wall Street had picked out 
Governor Harmon as its Democratic candidate” 
(The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan, p. 
I59)» promptly entered the arena with denun- 
ciations of the Ohio “reactionary.” None the 
less, as a result of the Ohio primaries of May 
1912 and the control of the state Democratic 
convention by his followers, Harmon was as- 
sured the entire vote of the Ohio delegation at 
the Baltimore convention, as he was also the 
ninety votes of the New York delegation. At 
Baltimore, Bryan boldly attacked the favorites of 
“the privilege-hunting and favor-seeking class,” 
a stand which was ominous for Harmon's candi- 
dacy. So, although the Ohioan started out aus- 
piciously on the first vote as a fairly strong third 
in the race, he failed to build up his strength 
adequately in the prolonged balloting that final- 
ly led to the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. 
The victory of the latter in the November elec- 
tion, with the choice in Ohio of James M. Cox 
to the governorship, heralded Harmon's retire- 
ment from active politics. When, however he 
left office in 1913, he could take satisfaction in a 
well-established reputation for conservative con- 
tribution to the welfare of his commonwealth. 
Harmon now returned to Cincinnati and to the 
practice of law. He was widely known as an 
eminent corporation attorney and was for many 
years a professor in the law school which gave 
him his legal training. Efforts to induce him to 
reenter the field of active politics proved un- 
availing. He died at Cincinnati on Feb. 22, 
1927. 

[In the absence of a biography and even a satisfac- 
tory biographical sketch, materials may be found in 
the following: E. O. Randall and D. J. Ryan, Hist, of 
Ohio: the Rise and Progress of an Am. State, vol. IV 
(1912) ; J. K. Mercer, Ohio Legislative Hist., 1909-13 
(1913); T. E. Powell, The Democratic Party of the 
State of Ohio, vol. I (1913) ; J- Foraker,jy<?/e 5 of 
a Busy Life (2 vols., 1916); W. J. and M. B. Bryan, 
The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan (1925). 
Among numerous articles in periodicals may be cited : 
E. B. Whitney, Harmon,” North Am. Bev., 

June 1908; S. Gordon, “Judson Harmon of Ohio, 
Rev. of Revs., Sept. 1910; W. B. Hale, “Judson Har- 
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mon and the Presidency” World* s Work, June 1911. 
See also obituary in Cincinnati Enquirer, Feb. 23, 1927, 
and A. C. Hannon, The Harmon Gene^ogy, Compris- 
ing AH Branches in New England (1920).] ACC 

HARNDEN, WILLIAM FREDERICK 

(Aug. 23, i8i2-Jan. 14, 1845), pioneer express- 
man and importer of labor, son of Ameriah and 
Sally Richardson Hamden, was born in Read- 
ing, Mass., where he obtained a public-school 
education. His father's occupation was that of 
house-painter, but the son was considered too 
delicate in health to earn his living thus, and in 
1834 he began work for the Boston & Worces- 
ter railroad, acting as conductor on the first 
train which ran over this road, and later becom- 
ing a ticket agent for the road. With this assur- 
ance of employment, he married Sarah Wright 
Fuller of Newton, Mass., in December 1835. 
After he had been with the railroad five years 
it became obvious that he must find some less 
confining labor. James W. Hale, who ran the 
Tontine Coffee House at the corner of Wall 
and Pearl streets. New York, asserted many 
years later that he suggested to Hamden the no- 
tion of a messenger service between New York 
and Boston and likewise proposed using the 
name “express.” Acting on this suggestion or 
on a plan of his own conception, Hamden estab- 
lished a regular carriage service for small and 
valuable packages which theretofore had been 
transported by stage-coach drivers, steam-boat 
captains, or the casual traveler. After the pur- 
chase of a half-bushel carpet-bag and the inser- 
tion of an advertisement in the Boston papers, 
he made his first trip, on Mar. 4, 1839. Without 
capital, health, or influence, his chances of suc- 
cess seemed small. His first two months were 
unprofitable, brokers and business men finding 
it difficult to accept the notion of paying a fee 
for what had often been performed gratuitously 
in the past. Gradually, however, the advantage 
of a messenger who was regular, prompt, and 
trustworthy won increasing favor with the press 
and with business men generally. Before the 
year had ended Hamden had added several em- 
ployees. One was Adolphus Hamden, a younger 
brother, who lost his life the next year in the 
burning of the steamship Lexington. Another 
was Dexter Brigham, Jr., who soon became a 
partner in Hamden & Company and continued 
the business after Hamden's death. 

For a time in 1840 it looked as if the pre- 
carious undertaking, made more difficult than 
usual by extremely inclement weather, must be 
abandoned, but the establishment of the Liver- 
pool-to-Boston Cunard steamship line, with the 
resulting delivery in Boston of many packages 
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for New York and Philadelphia, so increased 
business that more employees were added and 
the carpet-bag became a trunk. In 1841 brandies 
of the company were created in Philadelphia and 
as far west as Albany, where the services of 
Henry Wells, as manager, were enlisted. Beyond 
Albany Hamden refused to go, having little faith 
in western profits. His own interest was in Eu- 
ropean expansion, and in the summer of 1841 
Dexter Brigham and J. L. Stone were sent 
abroad to establish branches in Liverpool, Lon- 
don, and Paris. 

About this time Hamden conceived of another 
possibility. Realizing the need for an increased 
labor supply, if the West were to be developed, 
and knowing that his influence in Europe would 
be enhanced if he interested himself in immigra- 
tion, he added to his existing foreign offices 
others in Scotland, Germany, and Ireland and 
advertised the possibility of an easy transfer of 
money by the sale of bills of exchange on these 
foreign offices. Then he secured cheap passage 
for immigrants on a line of Boston packet boats 
and on Hudson River and Erie Canal boats as 
well. In this way he is said to have facilitated 
the movement of 100,000 laborers to the United 
States. But neither this business nor the ex- 
press business was financially successful, and 
Hamden, broken by his unremitting labor, died 
a poor man. His energy, industry, and perse- 
verance had far outrun his scant equipment of 
physical strength. His company, which after 
1840 had had a rival in Burke Sc Adams, con- 
tinued for some years after his death but was 

eventually absorbed in the Adams Express Com- 
pany. 

ril^o ^timson, Hist, of the Express Companies 
Uo5«, rev. ed., 1881), contains the most complete ac- 
wunt of Harnden’s struggling business. See also W. 
H. Rideing, An Am. Enterprise,” Harper's Monthly 
Mag., Aug. 187s ; T. W. Tucker, Waifs from the Way- 
Cfc# L ^^pressman (1872); Henry Wells. 

Progress, and Present Condition 
Of the Express System (1864) ; E. R. Johnson, Hist. 
Of tne Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the U. S. 

the Boston Transcript, Jan. 14, 

E.D. 


Harnett, Cornelius (Apr. 20, 1723?- 

Apr. 28, 1781), statesman, son of Cornelius Har- 
nett who was “bred a merchant in Dublin,” and 
Mary (Holt) Harnett, was born probably in 
Chowan County, N. C. He inherited a good es- 
tate and seems to have had some educational ad- 
vantages, for he is reported to have had “a fine 
taste for letters and a genius for music.” From 

1754 to 1775 he represented the borough of Wil- 
^jngton in the General Assembly and rose rap- 
^ y to a place of leadership in the popular party, 
e was conspicuous in the revolutionary move- 


ment. As chairman of the Cape Fear Sons of 
Liberty in 1765-66, he led the successful re- 
sistance to the Stamp Act in North Carolina. 
Later he was a leader in the Assembly which, 
upon dissolution by the governor, met Nov. 7, 
1769, as a convention and adopted a “Non-Im- 
portation Association,*’ and was chairman of a 
committee of thirty appointed at Wilmington to 
enforce it. Hailed in 1773 as “the Samuel Ad- 
ams of North Carolina” ( Josiah Quincy, Memoir 
of the Life of Josiah Quincy, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts, 1825, p. 120), he led the movement in the 
Assembly to create a committee of correspond- 
ence and was himself appointed one of its nine 
members. Though his absence from the colony 
prevented his election to the First Provincial 
Congress, Aug. 25, 1774, he served in each of 
the other four provincial congresses and suc- 
ceeded Richard Caswell as president of the Con- 
gress of November 1776. As chairman of the 
committees of safety of Wilmington and New 
Hanover County, 1774-75, he made them the 
most effective revolutionary agencies in the col- 
ony, and from Oct. 18, 1775, to Aug. 21, 1776, 
he was president of the Provincial Council which 
put the colony on a war basis. Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, during his invasion of North Carolina, of- 
fered amnesty to all rebels who would return to 
their allegiance, “excepting only from the bene- 
fits of such pardon Cornelius Harnett and Robert 
Howes” [sic]. 

The Provincial Congress which met at Hali- 
fax, Apr. 4, 1776, appointed Harnett chairman 
of a committee to consider the question of inde- 
pendence, and on Apr. 12 he submitted a report 
recommending “That the delegates for this col- 
ony in the Continental Congress be empowered 
to concur with the delegates of the other Colo- 
nies in declaring Independency and forming for- 
eign alliances.” Unanimously adopted by the 
Provincial Congress, this resolution was for- 
warded to the Continental Congress where it 
was hailed with joy by the advocates of inde- 
pendence in that body. In the Fifth Provincial ' 
Congress, which met at Halifax Nov. 12, 1776, 
Harnett was a member of the committee which 
drafted the first state constitution. To him a 
well-founded tradition ascribes the authorship 
of the clause forbidding an established church 
and guaranteeing religious freedom. The new 
government went into operation Jan. 16, 1777, 
with Harnett as president of the Council of 
State, but on May i he was elected a delegate to 
the Continental Congress and took his seat in 
that body on July 22. 

Harnett served three terms in the Continental 
Congress and there displayed a clear grasp of 




the country s situation and needs. Accordingly 
he urged his state to keep its military establish- 
ment up to full strength, to fortify the seacoast, 
and to levy taxes for maintaining the state and 
continental currency. He took particular inter- 
est in the Articles of Confederation, to which 
his name is signed, and urged their ratification 
upon the General Assembly. He found service 
in Congress extremely disagreeable. His health 
was poor, his expenses great. He missed the 
comforts of home, suffered from gout, and 
wearied of the quarrels and sectional jealousies 
of his colleagues. To a friend he wrote that his 
expenses had exceeded his salary by £6,000, but 
added : “Do not mention this complaint to any- 
body. I am content to sit down with this loss 
and much more if my country requires it.” He 
accepted reelection as a patriotic duty and re- 
tired from Congress only when he was no longer 
eligible, returning to his home near Wilmington, 
on Feb. 20, 1780. Upon the occupation of Wil- 
mington by a British force, in January 1781, 
Harnett, who still rested under Clinton's pro- 
scription, attempted to escape but was overtaken 
about thirty miles from home, “thrown across a 
horse like a sack of meal,” according to an eye- 
witness, and brought back to Wilmington “in 
an unconscious state” (Catherine DeR. Meares, 
Annals of the DeRosset Family, 1906, p. 50). 
There, on Apr. 28, 1781, he died a prisoner on 
parole. A visitor in 1775 described “Hilton,” 
Harnett’s home, as a very handsome house, 
fronting on “one of the finest pieces of water in 
the world.” His wife, Mary, enjoyed a repu- 
tation as a pattern of industry and an agreeable 
woman of good sense. Harnett himself held 
high rank as a Mason, and though a deist in re- 
ligion, he served for many years as vestryman 
of St. James Parish in Wilmington. 

[R. D. W. Connor, Cornelius Harnett: An Essay in 
N. C. Hist. (1909); D. L. Swain, “Life and Letters 
of Cornelius Harnett," N. C. Univ. Mag., Feb. 1861 ; 
C. A. Smith, “Our Debt to Cornelius Harnett,” Ibid., 
May 1907; Colonial Records of N. C., vols. IV-X 
(1886—90); State Records of N. C., vols. XI— XXX 
(1895-1914). For references to Harnett’s wife, see 
Jour, of a Lady of Quality (1921). ed. by Evangeline 
W. Andrews.] R. D. W. C 

HARNEY, WILLIAM SELBY (Aug. 22, 
1800-May 9, 1889), soldier, was born in Hays- 
boro, near Nashville, Tenn., the eighth and last 
child of Thomas Harney, a merchant and land 
surveyor, and Margaret (Hudson) Harney. He 
attended the academy conducted by Thomas 
Craighead in Haysboro, then received private 
instruction in navigation, since his mother had 
intended that he should enter the navy. Instead, 
on Feb. 13, 1818, he entered the army as sec- 
ond lieutenant in the ist Infantry. He quickly 


showed his fitness as a soldier in the numerous 
expeditions into Florida against the Indians and 
rose rapidly in rank, until on Aug. 15, 1836, he 
was made lieutenant-colonel of the 2nd Dra- 
goons. He was given the honorary rank of 
brevet colonel Dec. 7, 1840, for gallant and 
meritorious conduct in the Florida Everglades- 
against the Indians, and on June 30, 1846, he 
was promoted colonel of the 2nd Dragoons. This: 
promotion, which came about the time of the 
Mexican War, made Harney the ranking cav- 
alry officer under General Scott. Harney and' 
Scott were not on good terms, and Scott, who- 
had never been able to manage Harney, and who* 
thoroughly distrusted his judgment and impetu- 
osity, attempted to detach Harney from his 
command and turn the cavalry over to a subor- 
dinate, Major Sumner. Harney at first relin- 
quished command, only to resume it immediate- 
ly in defiance of Scott’s orders. Scott had Har- 
ney arrested and court-martialed. The court 
found Harney guilty of disobedience of orders 
and required him to apologize to Scott, which 
he did gracefully, saying he would not permit 
personal considerations to stand between him 
and his duty to his country. But Harney was 
not as guileless as his impetuous and forthright 
character might seem to have indicated. He 
appealed to his superiors in Washington with 
the result that Secretary of War Marcy, with 
President Polk’s approval, upheld his position 
against Scott and administered a mild reprimand 
to Scott for depriving Harney of his command 
in such an arbitrary fashion. 

Scott had in the meantime dealt generously 
with Harney by accepting his apology and by 
restoring his command over the cavalry. In the 
engagements which followed Harney justified 
the act by displaying heroic and brilliant leader- 
ship. In the battle of Cerro Gordo his charge 
up the heights of El Telegrafo in the face of a 
murderous fire at the head of General Smith’s 
brigade won the victory. For this brilliant per- 
formance he was brevetted brigadier-general 
(Apr. 8, 1847). After the war he was stationed 
in the Platte country where he defeated the rest- 
less Sioux Indians in the battle of Sand Hill, 
adding greatly to his reputation. He was pres- 
ently rewarded with the command of the De- 
partment of Oregon and the rank of brigadier 
(1858). But his Anti-British and expansionist 
proclivities, especially his seizure of the island 
of San Juan, claimed by the British, soon caused 
his recall. After this, until May 1861, he was 
in command of the Department of the West, sta- 
tioned at St. Louis. Because of his agreement 
with General Price not to molest the state troops 
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SO long as they made no hostile move against the 
federal government, he was suspected of South- 
ern sympathy and deprived of the command. 
Perhaps he was never trusted during the war, 
for no active command was given him, and he 
was finally retired in 1863. When the war was 
practically over, the government, recalling his 
long and brilliant services, brevetted him major- 
general. After his retirement he lived at his 
estate at Pass Christian, Miss., and at St. Louis. 
He had married, in 1833, Mary Mullanphy of 
St. Louis. They had three children but subse- 
quently separated. Late in life he was married 
to his nurse, Mrs. St. Cyr. He died at Orlando, 
Fla., the scene of his youthful triumphs over the 
Indians. 

[L. U. Reavis, The Life and Mil. Services of Gen. 
Wm. Selby Harney (1878) ; The Mexican War and its 
Heroes (1850), vol. II ; F. B. Heitman, Hist. Reg. and 
Diet, of the U. S. Army (1903), vol. I; Justin H. 
Smith, The War with Mexico (2 vols., 1919) ; House 
Ex. Docs. no. i, 30 Cong., i Sess., pp. 2-3, no. 56, 
Ibid., pp. 57-61, 64-65, 67, 75 ~ 79 » no. 59, Ibid., pp. 5. 
17, no. 60, Ibid., pp. 1220, 1231-32 ; War of the Rebel- 
lion: Official Records {Army), see Index; Army and 
Navy Jour., May ii, 1889; St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
May 10, 1889.] F.L.O. 

HARPER, FLETCHER (Jan. 31, 1806-May 
29, 1877), printer and publisher, born at New- 
town, Long Island, was the youngest son of Jo- 
seph and Elizabeth (Kolyer) Harper and the 
brother of James [q.v.'], John, and Joseph Wes- 
ley Harper. When he was about ten, the family 
moved to New York City where he attended a 
school on Roosevelt Street taught by Alexander 
T. Stewart [q.v.^. After an apprenticeship with 
his brothers he joined the firm in 1825, com- 
pleting the quartet later to be known as the house 
of Harper & Brothers. The same year the young 
man of nineteen took as his bride the seventeen- 
year-old Jane Freelove Lyon, by whom he had 
two sons. 

Fletcher Harper was, perhaps, the ablest of 
the four brothers. In him “was concentrated 
more of the vigor, dash, enterprise and specula- 
tive spirit of the house than in any of the others, 
or perhaps all combined” {New York Tribune, 
May 30, 1877). Unusual administrative abili- 
ties are accredited to him, an immense energy, 
quick and true judgment, and efficient mastery 
of men. When in 1839 books were to be selected 
for the school district libraries of New York 
State, Fletcher, glimpsing an opportunity for 
a good stroke of business, went in person to get 
the order and secured it. John C. Spencer [q.v.l, 
who had the matter in charge, later said that 
Fletcher Harper was the finest young man 
he ever met. His brother James originated 
HarpeYs New Monthly Magazine (1850), but 
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Fletcher managed it as he did also his own crea- 
tions, Harper's Weekly (1857) and Harper’s 
Bazar (1867). He inspected everything that 
went into those periodicals. In this material 
“there might be questions of taste, but there 
must be none of morals” {Harper's Weekly, 
June 16, 1877). Although shunning political 
office, he exerted through the Weekly a strong 
political influence. When Nast with his car- 
toons was castigating unmercifully the “Tweed 
ring” and the Harper school-book business was 
in peril (see cartoon in Harper's Weekly, May 
13, 1871), it took a great deal of courage for 
Fletcher to permit Nast to continue with a free 
hand. Arrangements for serial stories were 
made by him in person and, as these at the time 
were mostly available in England, he made many 
trips abroad. He most creditably represented 
the house in its personal relations and gained a 
wide acquaintance with the principal literary 
men at home and in Europe. Side by side in 
death, as they were in life, he now lies with 
James, John, and Joseph Wesley, in the tomb 
erected by their descendants at Greenwood Cem- 
etery, Brooklyn. 

[The House of Harper', A. B. Paine. Thomas Nast, 
His Period and His Pictures (1904) ; Chas. Nordhoff, 
Reminiscences of Some Editors I Have Known ( 1906) ; 
Algernon Tassin, The Magazine in America (1916): 
Publisher’s Weekly, June 2, 1877; Harper’s Weekly, 
June 16 and 23, 1877: N. Y. Herald, Tribune, and 
other N. Y. papers for May 30, and June i, 1877 ; in- 
formation from descendants.] A. E. P. 

HARPER, IDA HUSTED (Feb. 18, 1851- 
Mar. 14, 1931), journalist and author, promi- 
nent in the woman^s suffrage movement, was of 
New England ancestry, born in Fairfield, Frank- 
lin County, Ind., the daughter of John Arthur 
and Cassandra (Stoddard) Husted. When she 
was about ten years old her parents moved to 
Muncie, Ind., where she graduated from the 
high school. She then entered Indiana Univer- 
sity but spent only a year there, becoming at the 
age of eighteen principal of the high school in 
Peru, Ind. On Dec. 28, 1871, she was married 
to Thomas W. Harper, a young lawyer, and as 
long as they lived together their home was in 
Terre Haute. Harper died in 1908, having mar- 
ried again in 1890 {Indianapolis News, Mar. 5, 
1908). 

During her residence in Terre Haute, Mrs. 
Harper began her career as a journalist, con- 
tributing to the papers of that city and of In- 
dianapolis. For twelve years she conducted a 
department known as “A Woman’s Opinion’ ’ in 
the Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, and 
for a short time was managing editor of the Terre 
Haute Daily News. She also wrote political ar- 
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tides for the Indianapolis News, In 1883 she 
became a contributor to the Fireman’s Maga- 
zine^ later called the Locomotive Fireman’s Mag- 
azine, under the editorship of Eugene V. Debs 
[q.v.], and in May 1884 "^vas put in charge of its 
woman's department. She was enrolled as a 
student at Leland Stanford University in 1893, 
at which time her daughter was pursuing the 
course there. For a considerable period her 
home was in New York, where she was for 
some time a department editor of the Sunday 
Sun and of Harper’s Bazar, as well as a con- 
tributor to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Chicago papers. 

She was a sturdy champion of the woman's suf- 
frage movement and closely associated with its 
leaders. In 1899 she went to London as a delegate 
to the International Council of Women, and there- 
after attended practically all the European meet- 
ings of the Council and of the International Suf- 
frage Alliance. Her ability as a writer and her 
journalistic experience enabled her to give much 
aid to the suffrage campaign through the press, 
and in the years immediately preceding the 
adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution she had charge of publicity 
for the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. She wrote The Life and Work of 
Susan B, Anthony at Miss Anthony's request, 
the first two volumes, published in 1899, being 
written in the reformer's home at Rochester, 
N. Y. The third volume appeared in 1908. She 
also assisted Miss Anthony in preparing the 
fourth volume (1902) of The History of Woman 
Suffrage. In 1922 she published two more vol- 
umes, bringing the history down to 1920, Her 
last days were spent in Washington, where she 
died from a cerebral hemorrhage at the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital. Her body was cremated and 
the ashes were sent to Muncie, Ind., for inter- 
ment. 

[T. A. Wylie, /«rf. Univ.Jts Hist, from 1830 (1890) : 
E. F. Young. The Biog. Cyc. of Am. Women, vol. II 
(1925) ; N. Y. Times, Mar. 17, 1931 ; Who’s Who in 
America, 1930-31.] H. E. S. 

HARPER. JAMES (Apr. 13, 1795-Mar. 27, 
1869), printer and publisher, was one of a fam- 
ily of six children, two of whom died in infancy. 
Of the four surviving sons he was the eldest. 
His father was Joseph Harper, a son of James 
Harper born in Ipswich, Suffolk, who came to 
America before the Revolution and settled at 
Newtown, Long Island. His mother was Eliz- 
abeth Kolyer, the daughter of a Dutch burgher. 
By these strict, but wise and loving, parents 
James and his brothers were trained in hab- 
its of industry, in integrity, and in sobriety ; 
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and a remarkable and enduring family loyalty 
was established. It was in their simple, frugal, 
religious farm home in Newtown, L. L, rather 
than in the small country school where James 
spent a few months each year, that the founda- 
tions were laid for his life of honor, useful- 
ness, and success. Methodist preachers, as they 
rode their circuits, often stayed at the Harper 
home ; and these men made their influence felt 
upon the youths of the household. James was 
a great reader. His interest in Franklin's Au- 
tobiography led him to choose printing for 
his own initial venture, and at sixteen he was 
apprenticed to a Methodist friend of the family, 
Abraham Paul, of the printing firm of Paul & 
Thomas, New York City, where according to 
custom he lived with his employer. His vigor- 
ous physique, industrious habits, and good-hu- 
mored personality soon won him a place in the 
regard of his associates, who at first were rather 
inclined to scoff at the country youth in his 
homespun garb. 

In 1817, after a younger brother, John (Jan. 
22, 1797-Apr. 22, 1875), had completed a print- 
er's apprenticeship with Jonathan Seymour, the 
two young men set up a business for themselves 
in a “dingy little room” in Dover Street under 
the name of J. & J. Harper. Their first big print- 
ing job was an edition of 2,000 copies of Seneca’s 
Morals. “It soon became an understood thing 
that the young Harpers could do work bet- 
ter and quicker than anybody else” {New York 
Times, Mar. 29, 1869). The year 1818 was a 
dull one in the printing business and the new 
firm decided to venture upon a bit of publishing, 
choosing Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing for their first production. This was the 
earliest of about two hundred books issued by 
the two brothers. Soon the firm was enlarged 
by the admission of the remaining brothers, Jo- 
seph Wesley (Dec. 25, i8oi-Feb. 14, 1870), 
commonly known as Wesley, and Fletcher \_q.v.^. 
Wesley “bought into” the firm in 1823 and two 
years later Fletcher joined the organization, but 
it was not until 1833 that the still existing name 
of Harper & Brothers was assumed. As time 
went on, the growth of the business was such 
that a contemporary newspaper estimated that 
for several years prior to 1853 the Harpers had 
printed an average of twenty-five volumes a min- 
ute, averaging ten hours a day. This develop- 
ment was due in part to the loyalty that existed 
among the brothers. “Either one is the Harper, 
the rest are the Brothers,” James once remarked 
{The House of Harper, post, p. 22). Until 
about 1859 each drew at will upon the common 
funds of the firm for his personal expenses. Fur- 
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thermore, the capabilities of each supplemented 
those of the others. John, from the days of his 
apprenticeship, was known as an especially 
skilful compositor ; he became a keen proof 
reader, and for years no important work went 
to press until specimen pages had passed his 
critical scrutiny. He was also the business man- 
ager of the concern. Joseph Wesley was noted 
for his literary judgment ; he often made the final 
decision when the value of a book for publica- 
tion was being considered. Many of the prefaces 
of the firm’s publications are attributed to him. 
Courteous and tactful, he shone especially as 
letter writer for the house. He was also the 
almoner for the family. “You will have to see 
Wesley,” said James to a Methodist solicitor, 
“he attends to God’s business” {New York Trib- 
une, May 30, 1877). 

James Harper, from the beginning of his busi- 
ness career, was known as an accomplished 
pressman. When the work of the brothers be- 
came more or less specialized he assumed charge 
of the mechanical equipment of the house, which 
was among the first to use steam-run presses and 
the first to introduce electrotyping on a large 
scale. His personal relations with the employees 
were most intimate and friendly. Every day 
“for an hour or two he was looking through the 
working part of the establishment, joking or 
laughing with the workmen or workwomen but 
seeing everything that was done or left undone” 
{New York Times, Mar. 29, 1869). With him 
originated the idea of Harpe/s New Monthly 
Magazine, the first of the four periodicals issued 
by the firm. He was elected mayor of New 
York City as a reform candidate in 1844, at a 
time when the city was known as the “most pros- 
perous and worst governed city in the world.” 
He at once initiated numerous business-like im- 
provements in city government. He was later 
proposed for governor of the state but refused to 
run. Driving a good horse was his chief recre- 
ation, and an accident while driving caused his 
death. He was twice married : first, to Maria 
Arcularius, by whom he had one son ; second, to 

Julia Thorne, by whom he had one son and two 
daughters. 
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HARPER, JOHN (1797-1875). [See Harp- 
er, James, 1795-1869.] 

HARPER, JOHN LYELL (Sept. 21, 1873- 

Nov. 28, 1924), mechanical and electrical engi- 
neer, was born at Harpersfield, Delaware Coun- 
ty, N. Y., a town founded by his forefathers 
before the Revolution. His emigrant ancestor 
was James Harper of County Derry, Ireland, 
who settled in Maine about T720. The son of 
Joseph and Quintilla Keturah f Hendry) Harp- 
er, John Lyell Harper spent his boyhood on his 
father's farm, attending the district school and 
the Stamford Seminary (Delaware County), 
from which he was graduated at the age of twen- 
ty after having won the New York state scholar- 
ship to Cornell University. He completed four 
years at Cornell, graduating in 1897 with the 
degree of M.E. and mention on his diploma that 
he had made a special study of electrical engi- 
neering. His first position after graduation was 
at Seattle, Wash., with the Oregon Improvement 
Company. At the end of four months he became 
electrician for the Union Electric Company of 
the same city. In June 1898 he was made oper- 
ating and constructing engineer of the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company (Minneapolis) in 
which position he was in charge of all their test- 
ing of i200-volt and other underground systems, 
the designing and erecting of switchboards, and 
general operation. In the fall of the following 
year he was in charge, for Floy & Carpenter, a 
New York firm of consulting engineers, of the 
construction of the St. Croix Power Company’s 
Apple River hydroelectric plant. Tlie experience 
which he thus gained in hydroelectric work ob- 
tained for him in 1902 a position as assistant to 
Wallace C. Johnson, chief engineer of the Ni- 
agara Falls Hydraulic Power & Manufacturing 
Company. From this time until his death, Harp- 
er was actively interested in Niagara power. 
After two years as assistant he became chief 
engineer having responsible charge of all of the 
constructing and operating work of the company. 
In 1918, when the various power interests on the 
American side of Niagara Falls formed the Ni- 
agara Falls Power Company, a corporation un- 
der government direction, Harper was appointed 
its chief engineer. His most important achieve- 
ment was the design and construction of the 
wartime hj^droelectric power plant of the com- 
pany in the gorge below the Falls. Under his 
leadership the plant had grown from one of 14,- 
000 horsepower to one containing nearly 500,000 
horsepower under one roof, the largest installed 
capacity in any power plant in the world at that 
time, a remarkable engineering feat from the 
standpoint of both power and size. After this 






accomplishment he became vice-president of the 
Company. He served also in the capacity of 
chief engineer of the Canadian Niagara Power 
Company, of the Niagara Junction Railway 
Company, and of the Cliff Electric Distributing 
Company, and was chief engineer and vice-presi- 
dent of the Harper-Taylor Company, consulting 
engineers. In addition to these interests, he de- 
veloped and patented several electric furnaces, 
one of which is known as the Harper Electric 
Furnace for commercial firing of porcelain and 
other ceramic materials. His study of the Ni- 
agara River led him to publish a pamphlet. The 
Suicide of the Horseshoe Fall (1916), in which 
he set forth a plan for preserving the beauty of 
the famous Horseshoe Falls by the construction 
of remedial works to distribute the flow of water 
and thus prevent uneven erosion. He was con- 
sidered one of the greatest hydroelectric engi- 
neers of his time. He was a member of several 
of the leading national and local engineering so- 
cieties, and in recognition of his work of high 
standards was made a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. He married 
Linda E. Wheeler of Ithaca, N. Y., on Sept. 12, 


1898. He died at Niagara Falls. 

riVko's JVho in America, 1924-25 ] International 
Who's Who, 1912; Jour, Am. Inst. Electrical Engi- 
neers Jan. 1925; Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Engineers, 
vol. XLVI (1925): E- D. Adams, Niagara Power: 
Hist, of the Niagara Falls Power Co. ’ 

Cornell Alumni News, Dec ii. 1924 ; 

Express, Nov. 29, 19^4; Jot genealogy, H. R- Stiles. 
Hist, and Geneals. of Ancient Windsor, II (1892). 
365-66. and Jay Gould. Hist, of Delaware County 

(1856).] F.A.T. 


HARPER, JOSEPH WESLEY (1801-1870). 
[See Harper, James, 1795-1869.] 


HARPER, ROBERT FRANCIS (Oct. 18, 
1864-Aug. 5, 1914), Assyriologist, was the son 
of Samuel and Ellen Elizabeth (Rainey) Harp- 
er, and was born at New Concord, Ohio. He 
attended Muskingum College, 1879-80, and was 
graduated from the old University of Chicago in 
1883. After studying three years in Germany 
under Professors Schrader and Friedrich De- 
litzsch, he received the degree of Ph.D. from the 
University of Leipzig in 1886. He became in the 
autumn of that year an instructor in Assyriology 
at Yale, a position which he filled until 1891, 
with the exception of the year 1888-89, when he 
went to Nippur as one of the Assyriologists of 
the first Babylonian expedition of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The year 1891-92 he spent 
at the British Museum inaugurating the re- 
searches which continued through later years 
formed the chief scientific work of his life, and 
the publication of which constitutes his chief 
literary monument — the editing of the Assyrian 


and Babylonian Letters Belonging to the Kouy- 
unjik Collections of the British Museum (14 
vols., 1892-1914). In 1892 he became associate 
professor of Semitic languages in the new Uni- 
versity of Chicago, of which his brother, Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper [q.v.}, had become presi- 
dent. In 1900 he was advanced to a full 
professorship, a position which he held until his 
death. For the rest of his life he devoted himself 
mainly to the teaching of Assyriology, when in 
Chicago, and to the copying and editing of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian letters in London dur- 
ing his vacations. This program was interrupted 
in 1908-09, when he spent a year in Jerusalem 
as director of the American School of Oriental 
Research — a position which he filled with dis- 
tinguished success. In addition to his major ac- 
tivities, he was curator, from 1900, of the Baby- 
lonian section of the Haskell Oriental Museum 
and director, from 1902 to 1906, of the Babyloni- 
an Expedition of the Oriental Exploration Fund 
of the University of Chicago, which under Dr. 
Edgar J. Banks as field director excavated Bis- 
mya. He was managing editor for some time of 
the American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, and in February 1906 succeeded his 
brother in the editorship. He was also an asso- 
ciate editor of the Biblical World and the Amer- 
ican Journal of Theology. In addition to the 
publication of the Assyrian and Babylonian Let- 
ters, he edited in 1901, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Literature, to which different scholars made con- 
tributions; published in 1904 The Code of Ham- 
murabi, a volume containing the original text 
with transliteration, translation, sign list, and 
vocabulary — a volume that is still one of the best 
instruments for the study of that great body of 
legislation ; and in 1908, as joint editor with 
Francis Brown and George F. Moore, published 
two volumes of Old Testament and Semitic Stud- 
ies in Memory of William Rainey Harper, a 
worthy monument to the memory of his distin- 
guished brother. 

Robert Harper never married. Far from be- 
ing simply a dry scholar, he was one of the most 
genial and social of men. He had a genius for 
friendship and companionship. This manifested 
itself at Chicago in the organization of the Quad- 
rangle Club, where members of the faculty could 
enjoy social fellowship. He will be remembered 
by those who knew him, whether in America, 
London, or Germany as the possessor of a happy 
combination of the qualities of a devoted and 
accurate scholar and a genial and companionable 
man. He died in London. 

[Who's Who in America, iQU-iS; J- W- 
speed. William Rainey Harper (1928); J. D. Prince, 
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Semitic Languages and Literatures, Jan. 1915; F- F- 
Abbott, in the Nation (N. Y.). Oct. i, 1914; Vmv. of 
Chicago Mag., July 1914; Times (London), Aug. lo, 
1914 ; Chicago Tribune, Aug. 7, 1914/I G. A. B. 

HARPER, ROBERT GOODLOE (January 
I755_jan. 14, 1825), politician, was born on a 
farm near Fredericksburg, Va. His father, Jesse 
Harper, was a member of a family which had 
lived in Spotsylvania County for many years; 
his mother was Diana Goodloe. When he was 
four years old the family moved to Granville 
County, N. C. There the boy was taught for a 
time and then sent away to school. When Corn- 
wallis invaded the state after the battle of Cam- 
den, Harper joined a cavalry troop which served 
under General Greene until Cornwallis left the 
state. He then returned to his studies for a time, 
but he was eager for a military life and his fa- 
ther promised to educate him with that in view. 
He spent the year 1783 on a surveying tour of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, where he acquired a 
taste for land speculation in which he often there- 
after dabbled. Upon his return he was dissatis- 
fied and for a short time was idle, spending his 
time in gambling and dissipation. His father, 
hoping to save him, induced him to go to Prince- 
ton in 1784. He earned part of his expenses by 
teaching in the preparatory school and early in 

1785 Richard Dobbs Spaight of North Carolina, 
then in New York, made him a loan which en- 
abled him to go on to his graduation in Septem- 
ber 1785. Soon afterward he went to Charles- 
ton, S. C., reaching there penniless and alone. 
By the help of a former pupil he secured a place 
as a teacher and an opportunity to study law, and 
through Benjamin Hawkins, of North Carolina, 
he was introduced to many men of prominence 
in Charleston whose acquaintance aided him. In 

1786 he was admitted to the bar and began to 
practise at Ninety-Six. He indulged at the same 
time his interest in politics by writing for the 
press and upon his return to Charleston in 1789 
he was elected to the lower house of the legis- 
lature. In 1791 he was made manager of a com- 
pany interested in the Georgia western lands 
and went to Philadelphia to sell stock. The com- 
pany failed, but Harper’s stay in Philadelphia 
turned his mind toward a national career. He 
returned to South Carolina in 1794, bought a 
plantation in Ninety-Six District, and offering 
himself as a Republican candidate for the Fourth 
Congress in that district, was elected. He was 
still a member of the legislature when the death 
of Alexander Gillon made a vacancy in the Third 
Congress. Harper became a successful candidate 
for election and took his seat Feb. 9, 1795, serv- 
ing until Mar. 4, 1801. During this period he 
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frequently wrote long letters to his constituents 
in which he explained his course in Congress 
and urged upon them an approval of his policies. 
These letters were published and brought him 
something which he never overlooked — consid- 
erable public notice. 

Up to the time of his election Harper had been 
an enthusiastic Republican. Madison, writing 
to Jefferson of his pleasure at his election, de- 
scribed him as “sound, able, and eloquent” {Let- 
ters and Other JVritings of James Madison, 1865, 
II, 20). He had been radical in his pro-French 
sympathies, was vice-president of the Jacobin 
Club of Charleston, and in 1793 had almost 
haunted the French consulate and “dined there 
every day.” But in Philadelphia the great and 
powerful were on the other side and almost im- 
mediately he began to shift his position, sup- 
porting the Jay Treaty in 1795, favoring Adams 
or Pinckney in 1796 instead of Jefferson for 
president, and displaying anti-French and pro- 
British feelings. He became at the same time a 
social lion, was a dandy in dress, acquired pom- 
posity of appearance and manners, and, self-con- 
fident to the point of bumptiousness, he was pres- 
ently the most insolent man in the House. 
Recognized finally as a leader of the Federalists, 
he was chairman of the committee of ways and 
means and was the most frequent and voluble 
debater in his party. 

In 1797 Harper published his Observations on 
the Dispute Between the United States and 
France which attracted great attention at home 
and in Europe and ran through many editions. 
Praise of it so went to Harper’s head that Fisher 
Ames remarked that it had “half spoiled him” 
(Seth Ames, The Works of Fisher Ames, 1854, 
I, 236). In 1798 he was an enthusiastic advocate 
of the alien and sedition laws and urged the 
limitation of citizenship to the native born. He 
was eager, too, for war with France. He saw in 
it boundless party advantage and implored Ham- 
ilton in April 1798 to become secretary of war 
( J. C. Hamilton, The Works of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, VI, 1851, 282). He personally had visions 
of military glory and although Hamilton recom- 
mended him for appointment as aide to Wash- 
ington, as “a man of very considerable talents” 
{Ibid., p. 334), Washington replied that he pre- 
ferred men of experience. In 1799 Harper urged 
that the Sedition Act be retained in force, though 
he was most anxious that the debate on the ques- 
tion should not be allowed to reach the people. 
In 1800 he opposed reduction of the army and a 
little later he opposed reducing the navy. In the 
campaign he was bitter in his opposition to Jef- 
ferson and the Republicans, and when the elec- 
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tion was thrown into the House, he voted for 
Burr until the final ballot when with the other 
South Carolina Federalists he refrained from 
voting. Throughout the final session he remained 
a stanch defender of Federalist legislation. 

By i8oi the handwriting was on the wall for 
the Federalist party in South Carolina, and 
Harper himself was particularly unpopular, but 
he had already determined not to seek reelection. 
He had become engaged to Catherine Carroll, 
the daughter of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
wlio violently opposed the match, and in May 
t8oi he married her and moved to Baltimore. 
Ultimately they established a handsome estate, 
Oakland,” four miles out in the country. In 
his profession Harper soon built up a productive 
practice and a considerable reputation. Justice 
Story, describing him as “diffuse but methodical 
and clear,” added that he was “to be considered 
in some degree artificial” (W. W. Story, Life 
and Letters of Joseph Story, 1851, I, 162), but 
in view of the cases in which he was retained, he 
must have had genuine ability. He was one of 
the managers of the William Blount impeach- 
ment in 1798; he represented Judge John Pick- 
ering and Justice Chase in their impeachment 
trials; he was associated with John Quincy 
Adams in the case of Fletcher vs. Peck, and he 
appeared as counsel in many important cases in 
the appellate courts of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. He was also prominent in Baltimore in 
civic and business affairs as well as in his pro- 
fession and was active in the organization of a 
company which established the first water sys- 
tem, and in the organization of the Baltimore 
Exchange. Socially he was friendly, genial, and 
entertaining. 

When the British attacked Baltimore in 1814, 
Harper took part in the battle of North Point 
and later in the year was appointed major-gen- 
eral of the Maryland troops. On Jan. 16, 1816, 
he was elected to the United States Senate. He 
was as of old a frequent and extended speaker, 
but he resigned in December on the ground that 
his business engagements would not allow him 
to serve. He was the Federalist candidate for 
vice-president in 1816, and in that year and in 
1820 the Delaware electors voted for him. In his 
later years his greatest interest was the negro 
problem. In 1800 he had opposed the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, though he favored the abolition of 
the slave trade. By 1817 he had become actively 
interested in the matter of colonizing the ne- 
groes outside the United States, hoping that it 
might lead to the establishment of a system of 
free white labor in the South. He was one of 
the original members of the American Coloniza- 
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tion Society and defended it against pro-slavery 
and abolitionist critics. He was influential in 
the selection of Africa as the place for the colony 
and it was he who suggested Liberia and Mon- 
rovia as suitable names for the colony and its 
capital {A Letter from Gen. Harper . . . to Elias 
B. Caldwell, 1818), Early in 1825 Harper de- 
cided to give up his practice and all business 
connections, and to return to public life, but a 
few days after he had announced that he would 
be a candidate for Congress in the autumn of 
1826, he died. 

tC. W. Sommerville, Roht. Goodloe Harper (1899) ; 
Select Works of Roht. Goodloe Harper (1814) ; Papers 
of James A. Bayard (1915), ed. by Elizabeth Donnan 
and published as vol. II o£ the annual reports of the 
Am. Hist. Asso. for the year 1913 ; U. B. Phillips, 'The 
S. C. Federalists, II,” Am. Hist. Rev., July 1909; 
American and Daily Advertiser (Baltimore), Jan. 15, 

^825] J.G.deR.H. 

HARPER, WILLIAM (Jan. 17, 1790-Oct. 
10, 1847), nullification leader and judge, was 
born on the island of Antigua. His father, John 
Harper, a Scotch-Irish minister, was a Wesleyan 
missionary, but in 1795 he entered the South 
Carolina Conference and in 1799 he was a “sta- 
tioned preacher” in Charleston. William was 
educated at the Mount Bethel Academy, in the 
Newberry District, and at the Jefferson Monti- 
cello Seminary. He entered South Carolina Col- 
lege in 1805, the first student to matriculate. A 
year later he left, but after earning enough money 
to provide for his brother’s education, he re- 
turned and was graduated in 1808. In college 
he seemed a careless student, living apart in a 
world of his own, but he took a high stand in all 
his work. Leaving college, he began the study 
of medicine, but after a year he turned to law 
and was admitted to the bar, probably in 1813. 
When he heard of the capture of Washington by 
the British he entered the army as a private and 
served until his discharge in 1815 as a sergeant. 
On July 4, 1816, he married Catherine, the 
daughter of David Coalter of Columbia. He 
practised law in Columbia until 1818 as a part- 
ner of William C. Preston, who later married 
his wife’s sister. In that year he was induced 
by Edward Bates, later attorney-general under 
Lincoln, Hamilton R. Gamble, war governor of 
Missouri, and David Harper Means, all three 
of whom also married sisters of Mrs. Harper, to 
move to Missouri. In 1819 he was appointed 
chancellor of the Missouri territory and was 
elected to that office after statehood was secured. 

In 1823 Harper returned to South Carolina 
and was at once made reporter of the supreme 
court, holding the place for two years. Then fol- 
lowing a short term as United States senator 
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(Mar. 28-Dec. 7, 1826), he moved to Charleston 
to practise law, but in 1828 he became a member 
and the speaker of the lower house of the leg- 
islature. In the same year he was elected chancel- 
lor of the state and held the position until 1830, 
when he was elected a judge of the court of ap- 
peals, Resigning in 1835, he again became 
chancellor and remained in that office until his 
death. In 1833, after the loss of two of his chil- 
dren from yellow fever, he moved to Fairfield 
where with little success he undertook to manage 
a plantation. 

In 1826 Harper was a nationalist, but in 1828 
he was the leader of the radical anti-tariff group 
in the legislature. Like most of his contempo- 
raries in South Carolina, he had become con- 
vinced that protection was unconstitutional and 
too great a burden to be borne. By 1830 he was 
a convert to nullification. At the state-rights 
meeting at Columbia, in September 1830, he de- 
livered a speech which was later published and 
circulated as The Remedy by State Interposition 
(1832). Criticized for political activity while on 
the bench, he defended and continued it, attend- 
ing the anti-tariff convention at rhilaclelphia in 
1831, and bearing its memorial, with one of his 
own, to Congress. He was a delegate to the con- 
vention of 1832 and wrote the nullification ordi- 
nance. At the adjourned session in 1833, he 
warned the convention that the compromise was 
only the beginning of the contest and expressed 
the belief that war would soon come. When the 
case involving the test oath (State ex Relatione 
Ed. McCready vs. B. F. Hunt) came before the 
court of appeals, it was held unconstitutional. 
Harper dissented, delivering an opinion which 
has been generally regarded as one of the most 
powerful statements of the state-rights case (II 
Hill’s Reports, i, 209-82). His political activity 
ended with nullification. In 1837 he wrote a 
Memoir on Slavery, an elaborate defense of the 
institution, which is regarded as one of the most 
important pro-slavery arguments in the history 
of the controversy. In it he took the position 
that slavery could not be proved a moral, politi- 
cal, or a social evil, or to be incompatible with a 
well-regulated and happy civil polity. In 1841 
he published a memoir of Chancellor Henry W. 
De Saussure. Though Harper was given to ex- 
cessive drinking in his younger days, he was a 
man of utter frankness and simplicity of char- 
acter, a gentle spirit whose temper has been 
described as “soft and poetic.” His mind was 
one of breadth and force and he had a genuine 
appreciation of learning. 
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Sketches of the Bench and Bar of S. C. (1859), vol. T ; 
B. F. Perry, Reminiscences of Public Men (1883). pp. 
85-89; jour, of the Convention of the People of S. C. 
(>833); South Carolinian (Columbia), Oct. 19, 29. 
1847; Charleston Courier, Oct. 15, 1847.] 

J. G. dcR. H. 

HARPER, WILLIAM RAINEY (July 24, 

1856-Jan. 10, 1906), Hebraist, educator, brother 
of Robert Francis Harper [7.Z'.], was born in 
New Concord, Muskingum County, Ohio. His 
ancestors on both sides were Scotch-Irish. His 
great-grandfather, Robert Harper, emigrated 
with wife and son from Ireland to western Penn- 
sylvania in 1795. His father, Samuel Harper, 
was a drygoods merchant, Presbyterian church- 
man, and supporter of Muskingum College in 
New Concord. His mother was Ellen Elizabeth 
Rainey. In boyhood William was docile, in- 
tellectually precocious, and in spite of his energy, 
his ambition, and his gifts of leadership, ex- 
tremely susceptible to tlie influence of strong 
personalities among his teachers and friends. He 
entered the preparatory school of Muskingum 
College at the age of eight and the College at 
ten. He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
at fourteen with a graduating class of seven and 
delivered the salutatory oration in Hebrew. For 
some two or three years after graduation he 
worked in his father’s store, studied languages, 
especially Hebrew, by himself, played the piano 
with President Paul’s daughter Ella, whom he 
afterward married, and was prominent in the 
conduct of a village band, in which he played 
the cornet. Though he took little interest in 
sports, he was then as in later life generally 
liked. 

In the year 1872-73 he taught a class of three 
students in Hebrew in Muskingum College with 
the success and largely by the methods that later 
made him famous. In September 1873 he en- 
tered Yale College as a graduate student, and 
received the degree of Ph.D. at the age of eigh- 
teen, with a dissertation on “A Comparative 
Study of the Prepositions in Latin, Greek, Sans- 
krit, and Gothic.” In the summer of 1875 he 
accepted the principalship of Masonic College at 
Macon, Tenn. He was married to Ella Paul, 
Nov. 18, and lived at Macon one year. Thence 
he was called to Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, where he began work in September 1876 
under the presidency of E. Benjamin Andrews 
[q.v.']. Friends made at Denison remained with 
him all his life, and some, including Ernest Bur- 
ton, Clarence Castle, and Charles Chandler, later 
joined him at Chicago. He made his mark as 
an inspiring teacher, formally professed Chris- 
tianity, and continued his private studies in the 
Semitic languages. He displayed little interest 
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in writing, speaking, theological controversy, 
general literature, or philosophy. 

The opportunity to teach Semitic languages 
came with a call to the Baptist Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Morgan Park (Chicago), where 
he began his work Jan. i, 1879. Morgan Park 
added to the store of his permanent friendships, 
a number of those associated with him there 
later becoming his colleagues at the University 
of Chicago. After a year, partly spent in earn- 
ing the degree of B.D., his abounding energy and 
initiative found vent in the development of cor- 
respondence courses in Hebrew, in a series of 
textbooks and vocabularies for the study of He- 
brew, in the publication of two journals — the 
Hebrew Student, which in 1883 was renamed 
the Old and New Testament Student and later 
became the Biblical World, and the more techni- 
cal Hebraica, afterwards continued as the Amer- 
ican Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures — and in the organization of a summer 
course in Semitic languages and Biblical studies, 
which between 1881 and 1890 became the parent 
of thirty such courses throughout the country. 
In 1886 he accepted a call to Yale, despite the 
endeavors of the Morgan Park trustees to retain 
him by the offer of the presidency of a proposed 
revival of the old University of Chicago. From 
1885 on he took a prominent part in the work at 
Chautauqua, where he gave one of his summer 
courses and where after two years he was made 
president of the college of liberal arts, a position 
which he held for several years. This work sup- 
plemented the intensive teaching and study of 
his specialty by bringing him into touch with 
prominent men throughout the country, who ac- 
cepted his invitations to lecture or teach at 
Chautauqua. During his five years at Yale, he 
multiplied his activities and won a national repu- 
tation as teacher, lecturer, organizer and editor. 
Here, as earlier at Morgan Park, he took no va- 
cations and little sleep, passing smoothly from 
one occupation to another, teaching, editing, dic- 
tating his correspondence, directing secretaries 
and assistants, sitting on committees, presiding 
over societies and institutes, lecturing in many 
cities and at other colleges. His mail is said to 
have been larger sometimes than the entire mail 
of Yale University. 

He received several calls to college presi- 
dencies and it was inevitable that when, with 
encouragement from John D. Rockefeller, the 
project of establishing a new University of Chi- 
cago was revived, he should be thought of by all 
interested as its predestined leader. Before ac- 
cepting the call, however. Harper made plain to 
the trustees the nature of his conception of the 
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new university, his own position in the conflict 
between the old orthodoxy of the letter and the 
modernism of Biblical criticism, and stipulated 
that there should be entire freedom of teaching 
and investigation both for himself and for the 
university. He also indicated what he after- 
wards urged more explicitly, that the new insti- 
tution should not be, as was at first proposed, 
another ordinary American college, but a great 
university, a leader in education and research. 
At their fourth meeting, December 1890, the trus- 
tees adopted bulletins in which he outlined his 
plans. They included features more novel then 
than they seem today — university extension, a 
university press, university affiliations, the divi- 
sion of the year into four quarters, the summer 
school as an integral part of the academic year 
under the name of the summer quarter, the for- 
mal distinction of the two upper years of the un- 
dergraduate course as the senior college, faculty 
control of athletics, the concentration of the stu- 
dent s attention on a few studies at a time, the 
emphasis on graduate study and research. 

The degree of Harper’s originality and the 
possible sources of his ideas matter little in com- 
parison with his power to promulgate and apply 
them. He did not, for example, invent the in- 
ductive method for studying language, and prob- 
ably never considered critically its limitations, 
but he made it work in the teaching of elemen- 
tary Hebrew. He did not invent university ex- 
tension, but he called to Chicago its chief ex- 
ponent, Professor Richard Moulton \_q.v.'], and 
made it a constituent part of the university. In 
his Decennial Report he enumerated ten experi- 
ments which were being tested in the experience 
of the University. These and his other ideas on 
education he expounded in numerous addresses 
which he delivered in response to invitations 
from many universities and civic and educational 
organizations. The most significant of these ad- 
dresses were published in a volume entitled The 
Trend in Higher Education (1905). He wrote 
as he spoke, in an orderly, plain, forceful style, 
devoid of rhetoric, of wit, of the play of fancy 
and imagination, and of the charm of allusive- 
ness, but the direct sincerity and lucid explicit- 
ness of these printed speeches still hold the at- 
tention of readers who are interested in such 
topics as “The University and Democracy,” 
“Waste in Higher Education,” “Are School- 
teachers Underpaid?,” “Shall the Theological 
Curriculum be Modified and How?,” “The Situ- 
ation of the Small College,” “Alleged Luxury 
Among College Students.” The book that tells 
us most of Harper’s inner self is the little volume 
of talks to students entitled Religion and the 
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Higher Life (1904). Nothing could be simpler 
or more sincere than these brief discourses. 
They contain no trace of cant and hardly any 
theology, only an earnest appeal to the hearers to 
give essential Christianity a trial in their lives 
and in the life of the University. Noteworthy 
is the statement in the modest preface, '‘With 
each recurring year it has required greater effort 
on my part to undertake this kind of service.'* 
Still more surprising and generally overlooked 
is the frank admission, “For several years I 
studied the Bible ... for the purpose of discover- 
ing that which would enable me to convince 
others that it was only an ordinary book, and 
very ordinary at that." One would like to know 
more of this Voltairian or Ingersollian period 
in Harper’s life. His two works on The Priest- 
ly Element in the Old Testament (1902) and 
The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament 
(1905), illustrate both the enormous industry of 
Harper and his secretary assistant, and the curi- 
ous Benthamite minuteness of subdivision and 
classification which he carried into every field 
of activity. 

Of his Semitic scholarship it can be said that 
he was recognized by his colleagues as a sound 
if not greatly creative scholar, and a very great 
teacher whose services in the revival of Hebrew 
scholarship rank him, in the words of Emil G. 
Hirsch, with Jerome, Reuchlin, the Buxdorfs, 
Gesenius, and Ewald {Biblical World, March 
1906). His Critical and Exegetical Commen- 
tary on Amos and Hosea (1905), when it finally 
appeared shortly before his death, relieved the 
anxiety of those friends who feared that he had 
given too much of his strength to other occupa- 
tions to complete it satisfactorily. It was favor- 
ably reviewed by experts. The Old Testament 
and Semitic Studies in Memory of William 
Rainey Harper, published on the second anni- 
versary of his death, was such a tribute as few 
scholars of any age have received. 

From 1892 to the year of his death Harper’s 
life was inseparable from that of the University 
of Chicago. The attempt to create at once that 
product of secular growth, a great university, 
was the theme of many witticisms and well-in- 
vented anecdotes at the expense of the founders 
of Leland Stanford and Chicago universities. 
Harper, however, was not a man to be awed by 
epigrams. “It seems a great pity to wait for 
growth when we might be born full-fledged," he 
characteristically wrote to Mr. Rockefeller in 
1890 (Goodspeed, Harper, p. 91). Within two 
or three years he assembled a brilliant faculty, 
attracted partly by higher salaries, partly by his 
personality and large designs ; bought in Berlin a 
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second-hand collection of more than 200,000 vol- 
umes and pamphlets, which, whatever its defi- 
ciencies and doublets, actually enabled many de- 
partments to start with a working library ; estab- 
lished cooperation with his trustees and faculty ; 
and had an entirely adequate, if not yet a great, 
university functioning and conferring earned de- 
grees from A.B. to Ph.D. The demands upon 
his vitality were terrific, for though he never 
stinted his service to the university, he could 
not bring himself to renounce his other activi- 
ties. He did what few if any university presi- 
dents have ever done, taught full time as chair- 
man of his department. He retained for a period 
his presidency of Chautauqua and the editorship 
of various journals established before or after 
the foundation of the university. In 1893 he 
was chairman of the advisory committee of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary Department of 
Higher Education. From 1897 to 1905 he was 
superintendent of the Hyde Park Baptist Church 
Sunday school. From 1896 to 1898 he was an 
active member of the board of education of the 
city of Chicago. He attended educational con- 
ferences and gave lectures throughout the coun- 
try. He planned, supervised, and lent his name 
to many textbooks. With all these other inter- 
ests on his mind he not only administered the 
university, foresaw its successive developments, 
and kept in close touch with the faculty to whom 
he was always accessible, but he labored under 
the constant strain of the sense that everything 
thus far accomplished was precarious and could 
be secured only by pressing forward. Everything 
depended, he felt, on his own unrelaxing vigi- 
lance, and on his continuing power to interest, 
persuade, lead, guide, and, it might be, cajole. 
He did not complain, but there is a hint of the 
weight he was carrying in one of his addresses 
to students in Religion and the Higher Life: 
“To the unthinking mind the man who occupies 
a high position ... is an object of . . , envy. 
If the real facts were known, in almost every 
case it would be found that such a man is being 
crushed — ^literally crushed — ^by the weight of 
the burdens which he is compelled to carry” 
(p. 46). He had to mediate and compromise be- 
tween a divinity school and a faculty to whose 
members he had promised entire academic free- 
dom, and the spokesman of an alarmed sectarian 
orthodoxy; between the requirements of an ideal 
for the university that constantly outran its bud- 
get, and the practical business sense of trustees 
and founders for whom living within an income 
was the first test of sound administration ; be- 
tween a public for whom a college was a school, 
and a band of scholars whose hearts were set 
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Upon research ; between the promoters of imme- 
diate expansion into professional schools of 
every kind, with whom his own impatience sym- 
pathized, and the cautious advocates of consol- 
idation within departments already established. 

The story of his life for the next ten years is 
the history of his dealings with these problems, 
of “campaigns” for endowment, of the continu- 
ous growth of the university and the swift up- 
rising of buildings, each falling into its appoint- 
ed place in an architectural scheme which re- 
mains a symbol of Harper’s forecasting and 
systematizing mind, though it owes its beauty 
doubtless to the architects and to the taste, the 
knowledge, and the devoted industry of Martin 
A. Ryerson, for thirty years president of the 
Board of Trustees. Among the marking events 
of this decade were the establishment of the 
Ogden Graduate School of Science; the trans- 
fer to Chicago of almost the entire faculty of 
science of Clark University, including such men 
as Michelson, Donaldson, and Loeb; the con- 
struction of the Hull Biological Quadrangle and 
the Haskell Museum ; the securing of the Yerkes 
telescope, for which an observatory was con- 
structed at Williams Bay, Lake Geneva; the 
Quinquennial Celebration, marked by a visit of 
the founder ; the peace celebration and the con- 
ferring on President McKinley of the first hon- 
orary degree bestowed by the University, in 
1898; the establishment of the College of Com- 
merce and Politics in 1897, of the School of 
Education in 1901, and of the Law School in 
1902; the Decennial Celebration (i9oO» which 
Harper felt to be in some respects the crown- 
ing of the edifice. 

This Decennial Celebration was made notable 
by the laying of the corner-stones of five new 
buildings. In the lack of a suitable auditorium a 
huge tent was erected and there were bands and 
banquets, receptions, academic processions, and 
corner-stone addresses. To a superficial observer 
it might have seemed a great show, staged by a 
consummate manager and advertiser; but its 
deeper significance and the evidence of the true 
nature of Harper’s ideals and the ripeness of 
the university to realize them, were to be found 
in the twenty-eight volumes of Decennial Publi- 
cations. With pardonable exaggeration the pres- 
ident declared that “no series of scientific publi- 
cations so comprehensive in its scope and of so 
great a magnitude has ever been issued at any 
one time by any learned society or institution” 
{The University Record, March 1904, p. 360). 
The Decennial Celebration marked an epoch in 
the life of the university and its president. The 
university was established and had taken its 
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place among its peers. Harper was still under 
fifty, and might reasonably look forward to 
twenty years in which to guide and watch its 
growth and enjoy that “development of the aes- 
thetic side of life and thought” which in his 

Decennial Report he predicted for the second 
decade. 

Though not free from sickness in childhood. 
Harper had developed into a sturdy boy and a 
man whose iron constitution seemed to defy the 
ordinary laws of prudential hygiene. No con- 
stitution, however, could endure a regimen of 
incessant work, not unaccompanied by anxiety, 
no vacations, shortened hours of sleep, frequent 
irregular railway journeys, lunches of sand- 
wiches consumed at the working desk, and a per- 
petual round of dinners and speeches. He had a 
slight warning that he was overdoing as far 
back as the summer of 1889, when he sought rest 
by a voyage to Europe to attend the Oriental 
Congress at Stockholm. In 1897 he had two ill- 
nesses and visited Europe again. On the advice 
of his physicians he gave up some of his multi- 
farious activities. He had resigned his position 
on the Board of Education of the city of Chicago, 
partly for other reasons, in the year 1898. He 
had given up the principalship of Chautauqua in 
the year 1894. 1902 he declined an invitation 

to preside over the organization of the Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, though his part in it still 
remained so large that some Eastern wit styled 
it “Harper’s Bazaar.” On Feb. 29, 1904, he 
underwent an operation for appendicitis, from 
which he recovered sufficiently to return to work 
in a few weeks, in spite of the protests of physi- 
cians and friends. He attended banquets in 
honor of a group of German savants whom he 
had invited to visit the University in recogni- 
tion of the debt of American to German scholar- 
ship, and presided at the March convocation 
when honorary degrees were conferred upon 
them. He delivered numerous Commencement 
addresses in June, spent the summer at Williams 
Bay, Lake Geneva, working with secretaries on 
his books, and returned to the president’s office 
and the classroom in the fall ; but his old vigor 
did not return. The operation had revealed to 
his physicians what they judged to be a cancer- 
ous infection, and when their diagnosis had been 
confirmed by further observation, they told him 
the truth, in January 1905. He called two of 
his closest friends to his home and informed 
them, as he once phrased it, that he had been 
notified of his impending execution. An at- 
tempted operation in February proved impos- 
sible to carry out, and nothing remained but the 
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alternating hope and despair of X-ray treatment. 
Whatever his mental struggles, he calmly re- 
sumed his work and turned a cheerful face to 
the world. He taught large classes through the 
summer of 1905, and made his last public ap- 
pearance, though very weak, at the September 
convocation. Tributes of love and admiration 
and letters of sympathy poured in upon him from 
every quarter. The end came Jan. 10. 1906. He 
was survived by his wife, a daughter, and three 
sons. 

Like many of the world’s most effective men, 
Harper found no time to achieve the type of 
culture that is defined as knowing the best that 
has been thought and said. He had a strong 
memory and astonishing ability to acquire the 
forms and vocabulary of a new language, and in 
youth he concentrated fiercely on his own spe- 
cial studies. In later life his many occupations 
left him little leisure for desultory reading. He 
acquired ideas largely by personal contacts and 
experience, and so preserved to the end a cer- 
tain openness of mind toward new, or what 
were to him new, ideas. His belief in the value 
of concentrated study, for example, was largely 
derived from his experience as a teacher of lan- 
guage, but his formulation of it in the earlier 
programs for the University of Chicago was 
probably determined by the opinions of Profes- 
sor George Herbert Palmer. He returned from 
his trip to Russia in the summer of 1900 with 
an entirely new conception of the necessity and 
value of a speaking knowledge of modern lan- 
guages, and with a divination of the significance 
of Russia. In his Biblical studies he acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to Moulton’s literary 
study of the Bible. These illustrations could be 
indefinitely enlarged by one capable of tracing 
tile converging influences of friends, conversa- 
tions, and an ever-growing experience on Har- 
per’s mind. 

He rarely answered personal criticism, wheth- 
er of his orthodoxy, his methods, or his policies. 
The jests on his success in raising money he 
used to meet by the statement that he never 
asked for money but only presented opportuni- 
ties. Favorite aphorisms of his in this connec- 
tion were that a definite plan is more attractive 
than a vague suggestion, that it is as easy to do 
big things as little, and that men give money 
more readily for a beautiful and adequate build- 
ing than for a cheap and meanly utilitarian struc- 
ture. To the criticism that his own mind was 
materialized and that his quarterly statements 
materialized the atmosphere of the University 
it may be said that his sacrifice of the scholarly 
leisure for which one side of his diverse nature 
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ics the still air of delightful studies which In* 
envied but did not grudge them. He indeed bore 
no grudges. When a brilliant member of his 
faculty lost his head and bis sense of proportion 
in assailing a presidential policy in faculty meet- 
ing, the president’s only comment was, “Docs 

Mr. take his facts from the newspapers?” 

Within a year he promoted that instructor and 
always worked in friendly cooperation with him. 
He liked to enlist otlier men in service and co- 
operation with him in the writing of textbooks 
which he planned ; but those who stood aloof 
were left absolutely free from all pressure direct 
or Indirect. lie was wont to say in explanation 
of his policy that every member of the staff was 
expected to do sometliing more than the routine 
teaching of his classes, but the choice of that 
something was left to the individual. He might 
devote himself to research, to the popularization 
(it was not then called humanization) of knowl- 
edge, or to administrative and committee work. 
It was enough for him to do something and be 
somebody. More than one type of man was 
needed to make a universitv. 

Though he neither heeded nor seemed to re- 
member personal attacks, he was extremely sen- 
sitive to any criticism that might impair the ef- 
ficiency of the University. The charge that 
thought and speech were not entirely free there 
stung him to the quick, and he never lost an op- 
portunity to repel it, whether it appeared in the 
crude expression of realistic American novelists, 
or in the innuendo of those dainty spokesmen of 
European culture who sneered at universities 
“growing ignobly rich on their hush money.” In 
his Decennial Report he dealt with such calum- 
nies in words which should be given a prominent 
place in every account of his life: “In the Uni- 
versity of Chicago neither the Trustees nor the 
President . . . has at any time called an instruc- 
tor to account for any public utterances. ... In 
no single case has a donor to the University 
called the attention of the Trustees to the teach- 
ing of any officer of the University as being 
distasteful or objectionable. Still further it is 
my opinion that no donor of money to a univer- 
sity . . . has any right, before God or man, to 
interfere with the teaching. . . . Neither an in- 
dividual, nor the state, nor the church has the 
right to interfere with the search for truth, or 
with its promulgation when found” (pp. xxi- 
xxii). 

Like all strong executives, he wished to have 
his own way, mainly because it seemed to him 
the way of progress and efficiency. He was al- 
ways willing, however, to listen to the other side. 
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was ready to accept other methods of reaching 
his results, and was very flexible in adapting 
himself to modifications of his plans. He could 
the more readily be so because many of the plans, 
as he openly avowed, were put forward in con- 
formity to his belief that a tentative and modi- 
fiable concreteness is more persuasive than ab- 
stract propositions so cautiously generalized as 
to commit nobody to anything. He won his way 
by the contagion of his energy and enthusiasm 
and his confidence in himself and his coworkers 
rather than by arbitrary self-assertion. It was 
not strange that a man who could set the whole 
country to studying Hebrew could secure a ma- 
jority following in a board of trustees and a fac- 
ulty. His was a dominating but not a domi- 
neering personality. He was urgent, but not in 
the last resort insistent. He could not bear to 
drive anybody to the wall and always contrived 
to save his opponent’s face by the appearance, 
at least, of a compromise. The policy which he 
first proposed for the University of Chicago, of 
intense and concentrated study, with two recita- 
tions a day in the same subject, was well adapted 
to the earlier stages of learning a language, and 
was perhaps suggested to him by his success in 
teaching Hebrew by that method. With charac- 
teristic flexibility and good humor, however, he 
practically abandoned the plan when he found 
that his new faculty would not teach the same 
class and subject two hours a day and that sub- 
jects other than the elements of language required 
gradual growth and intervals of meditative as- 
similation. With similar adaptability he virtual- 
ly gave up his plan for the partial segregation 
of men and women students in the Junior College 
when it was misinterpreted as a design to abolish 
coeducation altogether. He allowed himself to 
be convinced of the unwisdom of granting a dis- 
tinct degree at the close of the Junior College, 
and he accepted a modification of four continu- 
ous quarters with only one intervening week 
in each case, by saving enough time out of the 
spring and summer quarters to leave the month 
of September free for reparations, whether of 
faculty or buildings. Though himself a devout 
and professing Christian, he remained, in the 
face of misunderstanding and calumny, the 
champion of the rights of higher criticism, and 
did more than Matthew Arnold to educate the 
general public to a recognition of the principle 
that scholars must be free to study the Bible like 
any other book. Though he had won his first 
fame by success in teaching Hebrew, he support- 
ed the abolition of the absolute requirement of 
Hebrew in the curriculum of the divinity school. 

The University of Chicago is his monument. 
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far more truly than the noble library building 
which was erected to commemorate his name. A 
quarter century after his death the University 
still in large measure embodies his spirit, and 
may not too fancifully be thought to exhibit both 
his qualities and what his censors regard as his 
defects. It has the self-confidence, the energy, 
the breadth, the tolerance, the hope, the enthu- 
siasm for creative work, the determination to be 
a pace-maker, and the desire to prove all things, 
if not infallible success in holding fast that which 
is best. 

[The chief authorities are T. W. Goodspeed, William 
Rainey Harper (1928), with a bibliography compiled 
by Edgar Goodspeed, and T. W. Goodspeed, A Hist, of 
the University of Chicago (1916). Goodspeed's sources 
were, in addition to his personal memories, the Harper 
files in the archives of the University of Chicago, and 
numerous letters from friends, colleagues, and pupils of 
Harper. The Decennial Report was published as The 
President's Report — July 1892-July 1902 (1903), and 
also as Vol. I of the Decennial Publications (1904). 
The Biblical World, Mar. 1906, contains an excellent 
biography by Francis W. Shepardson, and tributes and 
appreciations from eminent men throughout the coun- 
try. Estimates and characterizations of Harper were 
published in the Am. Jour, of Theology, Apr. 1906; 
Harper's Weekly, Jan. 27, 1906; Outlook, Jan. 20, 
1906; Independent, Jan. 18, 1906; Dial, Jan. 16, 1906; 
and the World Today, Apr. 1905. Especially valuable 
are the discriminating estimates of Harper's scholar- 
ship by Prof. Francis Brown in the Am. Jour, of Se- 
mitic Languages, Apr. 1906, and in the introduction 
to The Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory 
of William Rainey Harper (2 vols., 1908).] p. S. 

HARPSTER, JOHN HENRY (Apr. 27, 

1844-Feb. I, 1911), Lutheran missionary, was 
born at Centerhall, Pa., the youngest of the 
twelve children of George and Frances Harpster. 
On Apr. 22, 1861, a week after President Lin- 
coln’s first call for troops, he was mustered 
into the 7th Pennsylvania Volunteers for three 
months’ service. In August 1862 he enlisted in 
the 148th Pennsylvania Volunteers. He was 
wounded in the head at Gettysburg, July 3, 
1863, and on rejoining his regiment in Sep- 
tember at Culpeper, Va., was assigned to ambu- 
lance duty. He was promoted successively to the 
grades of second lieutenant, first lieutenant, and 
captain, and was mustered out in June 1865. 
That autumn he entered the academic depart- 
ment of the Missionary Institute at Selinsgrove, 
Pa., where he soon displayed an aptitude for 
languages. In accordance with the wishes of his 
dying mother he abandoned his intention of 
studying law and turned to the ministry. While 
at Gettysburg Theological Seminary, i 869 - 7 t» 
he was persuaded by the Rev. Erias Unangst to 
offer himself for missionary work in India. Im- 
mediately after his ordination in Baltimore, Dec. 
20, 1871, he set out for his post, visiting Europe, 
Palestine, and Egypt on the way. He began 
work in the General Synod’s mission at Guntur, 
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Apr. I, 1872. His eminent success in India was 
due to several factors. Army life had given him 
a knowledge of men and of practical affairs; he 
regarded Christianity more as a way of life than 
as a body of complicated and, to the Hindu mind, 
incomprehensible doctrine; he mastered the Tel- 
ugu language with unusual thoroughness; and 
from the beginning he showed his confidence in 
the ability and integrity of the natives. 111 health, 
however, compelled him in 1876 to relinquish 
the work. For a short time he was a reader in 
an Episcopal congregation in San Francisco. 
He served as pastor of Lutheran churches in 
Ellsworth, Kan., 1879; Hays, Kan., 1879-82; 
Trenton, N. J., 1882-84; and Canton, Ohio, 
1884-93. On Aug. I, 1882, he married Julia, 
daughter of Prof. Michael Jacobs of Gettysburg, 
who outlived him. In 1893, accompanied by his 
wife, he returned to the work at Guntur, cele- 
brating the day of his arrival, after an absence 
of seventeen years, by delivering a short address 
in Telugu. He labored with his customary suc- 
cess among the Guntur and Sattenappalli Taluks 
and in 1901 returned on furlough to the United 
States. The next year, at the urgent entreaty 
of his brother-in-law, Henry Eyster Jacobs, who 
was president of the General Council’s Board of 
Foreign Missions, he entered the service of the 
General Council as “temporary director” of the 
mission at Rajahmundry. The work that he there 
undertook was of extreme difficulty, for dissen- 
sions among the resident missionaries and the 
impolitic conduct of the Board had rendered the 
situation all but hopeless. Harpster’s achieve- 
ment in restoring the prosperity of the Rajah- 
mundry mission ranks him with J. C. F. Heyer 
[q.v.} as one of the great missionaries of the 
Lutheran Church in India. In 1909 he returned 
to the United States, and although much in need 
of rest he devoted himself whole-heartedly to 
lecturing and writing in behalf of the Rajah- 
mundry mission. Contracting a cold which de- 
veloped into pneumonia, he died at Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, in his brother-in-law’s home, Feb. 
I, 1911. He was buried at Gettysburg. 

[A. R. Wentz, Hist, of the Gettysburg Theol. Sem. 
(1926) ; S. P. Bates, Hist, of Pa. Volunteers 1861-65, 
vol. IV (1870) ; J. W. Muffly, The Story of Our Regi- 
ment : Hist. of the 148th Pa. Volunteers (1904) with 
portrait and chapter by Harpster ; T. F. Dornblaser, 
“A Reminiscence of Comrade Harpster," Luth. Ob- 
server, Feb. 24, 1911 ; L. B. Wolf, Missionary Heroes 
of the Luth. Ch. (1911) ; Geo. Drach and C, F. Kuder, 
The Telugu Mission (1914); Public Ledger (Phila.), 
Feb. 2, 1911.] G.H.G. 

HARPUR, ROBERT (Jan, 25, I73i?-Apr. 
15, 1825), educator, statesman, was born at 
Ballybay, County Monaghan, Ireland, the only 
child of Andrew and Elizabeth Creighton Har- 
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pur, recent immigrants from Scotland. He was 
brought up under the severe discipline of puri- 
tanical Presbyterianism and was sent to Glas- 
gow University to complete his education. Fear- 
ing that he lacked the necessary gift of oratory, 
he abandoned the idea of entering the,Christian 
ministry, taught for a few years in Ireland, then 
set out for America, arriving in New York Sept. 
I, 1761. Within three days after his arrival he 
was engaged as professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy at King’s College in New 
York City at a salary, fixed later, of eighty 
pounds sterling per annum. The following year 
he was appointed the first librarian of the col- 
lege. Though he resigned as professor in Febru- 
ary 1767, he must have retained an official con- 
nection with the college, apparently as a tutor, 
for the disciplinary records of the institution 
show that during the next few years he was the 
object of frequent student outbreaks, inspired 
apparently by his severe discipline. He seems 
to have remained at the college until it was 
closed at the outbreak of the Revolution. When 
it was reopened as Columbia College in 1784, 
Harpur was secretary of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, which gov- 
erned the institution. This position he filled un- 
til 1787 when he became trustee and clerk of 
the board of trustees of the college. He resigned 
in 1795- 

In the meantime he had taken an active pan 
in the politics of New York state. Unlike others 
on the King’s College faculty Harpur joined 
wholeheartedly in the rebellion. In 1776-77 he 
was a member of the Third and Fourth provin- 
cial congresses. In the latter body, which made 
the first state constitution, he was more conspic- 
uous as a member of various important execu- 
tive committees concerned with revolutionary 
business than as an author of the fundamental 
law. Indeed his extremely democratic ideas, 
shown in his demand for a broad franchise and 
a radical jury system, then as later may have ex- 
cluded him from posts of importance to which 
his abilities would have entitled him. After the 
completion of the constitution and the dissolu- 
tion of the Provincial Congress he served on the 
Council of Safety which directed the affairs of 
the state before the organization of the new gov- 
ernment and thereafter when the legislature was 
not in session. Appointed to a seat in the As- 
sembly in 1777, he continued in that body until 
1784. During most of the war he served as a 
commissioner for detecting and defeating con- 
spiracies in Dutchess County. In the spring of 
1781 he appears as clerk of the council of ap- 
pointments. From 1778 to I 795 he was deputy 
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secretary of state and in this capacity he served 
as secretary of the Land Board. Here he may 
have been responsible for the classical names 
given to the towns of central New York. 

In 1795 tfie age of sixty-four Harpur aban- 
doned his, political and educational activities and 
established himself in the backwoods of Broome 
County, N. Y. He had long been interested in 
the possibilities of the back country. Indeed two 
years after his arrival in America he had tried 
to establish a colony of Scotch-Irish farmers, 
trained in the linen and hemp industries, on a 
tract to the eastward of Lake Greorge. Now he 
purchased from the state over thirty thousand 
acres on the Susquehanna River, founded the vil- 
lage of Harpursville, and devoted the last years 
of a long life to the sale and development of his 
lands. He was twice married: first, on Sept. 29, 
I 773 i to Elizabeth Crygier, and in April 1789 

to Myra Lackey. He left two sons and three 
daughters. 

[The sketch is based upon an unpublished memoir of 
Harpur, written by his grand-daughtef, Julia C. An- 
drews. For printed sources see Herbert and Carol 
Schneider, Samuel Johnson, President of King’s Col- 
lege (igzg), vols. I and IV ; Cat. of Officers and Grads, 
of Columbia Unw. (1912) ; Calendar of N. Y. Colonial 
MSS. Indorsed Land Papers (1864); H. P. Smith, 
Hist, of Broome County (1885); Asa Fitch, A Hist*. 

. . . Survey of the County of Washington (1849); 
Chas. Maar, article in Quart. Jour. N. Y. State Hist. 
Asso., July 1926 ; Harpursville Budget, June 27, 1920.] 

P. D. E. 

HARRAH, CHARLES JEFFERSON (Jan. 

I, 1817-Feb. 18, 1890), promoter, capitalist, was 
born at Philadelphia, Pa,, the son of John and 
Mary Harrah. While he was still an infant he 
was left to the care of his widowed mother and 
owing to their poor circumstances his attendance 
at school was limited to three days. As a boy he 
worked on farms near Philadelphia, but in 1832 
he was apprenticed to Jacob Teese, a Philadel- 
phia ship-builder. After the termination of his 
apprenticeship in 1836 he was employed in ship- 
yards in Philadelphia, New York, and Erie, Pa., 
and in 1843 he contracted with Charles Deal of 
Rio Grande do Sul, in the southern part of Bra- 
zil, to build a steamship at that port. He sailed 
for Brazil on Apr. 10, 1843, established the ship- 
yard, and remained at the port until 1852, when 
he moved to Rio de Janeiro and established an- 
other yard which he maintained until 1857. At 
this time the Brazilian government was begin- 
ning to realize the need for railroads in the de- 
velopment of the country and Harrah was among 
the first to grasp the opportunities thus pre- 
sented. He returned to the United States to 
make a study of railroad construction and opera- 
tion and formed a partnership with W. M. Rob- 
erts of Philadelphia, Jacob Humbird of Cum- 
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berland, Md., and Robert Harvey of Richmond, 
Va. Upon his return to Brazil in March 1858 
he undertook to build the mountainous portion 
of the Dom Pedro II railroad, and although the 
contract was fulfilled in six years, it involved his 
complete financial ruin. To regain his fortunes 
he then engaged in a mercantile business with 
F. M. Brandon, under the firm name of Brandon 
& Harrah, and shortly afterward they estab- 
lished a branch house in London, England, a 
connection which was maintained until 1871. 

Still interested in transportation, Harrah in 
1868 cooperated with a few other Americans in 
organizing the Botanical Garden Railroad Com- 
pany, which constructed and operated the first 
street railroad in Brazil, and in 1872 he organ- 
ized the company which constructed the Leo- 
poldina Railroad of Minas Geraes, Brazil. He 
established the first telegraph company in the 
country and served as its president until the en- 
terprise was taken over by the government. He 
also aided materially in the formation of the 
Brazilian Navigation Company and was the of- 
ficial representative of that corporation in the 
United States when it was involved in litigation 
with the Garrisons of New York. Having won 
the confidence of the Emperor and the Imperial 
Government, in 1865 he was sent to the United 
States to attempt the purchase of gunboats and 
armament of which Brazil then stood in need, 
but he could not prevail upon the government to 
supply them. Two years later he was sent to the 
Rio de La Plata on a confidential mission to in- 
vestigate irregularities and abuses in the com- 
missariat department of the Brazilian army, and 
subsequently he filled other confidential posi- 
tions. In 1870, with a few other merchants, he 
established at Rio de Janeiro the first public 
school in the empire. Returning to the United 
States in 1873, he became prominently identified 
with business enterprises in Philadelphia. For 
a number of years he held the office of president 
of the People^s Passenger Railway of Philadel- 
phia and served also as president of the Midvale 
Steel Works. He took an active part in organi- 
zations designed for the betterment of commu- 
nity conditions and was a member of various 
hospital and charity boards. He died in Phila- 
delphia after a long illness. He had married, on 
Apr. 14, 1839, Anna Margaret Riehl of Phila- 
delphia. 

[J. T. Scharf and T. Westcott, Hist, of Phila. (1884), 
vol. Ill ; G. Morgan, The City of Firsts (1926) ; Moses 
King, Phila. and Notable Philadelphians (1902) ; Phila. 
Inquirer, Public Ledger ( Phila.), and the Press (Phila.) 
Feb. 19, 1890.] J. H. F. 

HARRELL, JOHN (Oct. 21, 1806-Der. 8, 
1876), clergyman, educator, “Apostle of early 
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Methodism in western Arkansas and eastern 
Oklahoma/* was born in Perquimans County, 
N. C. At the age of seventeen he was licensed 
to preach, at twenty-one he was admitted on 
trial to the Tennessee Conference, and two years 
later he was admitted to full connection. In 1831, 
when Bishop Roberts called for volunteers to 
go to the Arkansas District of the Missouri Con- 
ference, John Harrell responded and was ap- 
pointed to work along the border between Arkan- 
sas and the Indian Territory. A considerable 
proportion of his constituents were members of 
the newly transported Indian tribes from Geor- 
gia, and during the year 1832 he organized the 
first preaching '‘circuit’* among the Cherokees. 
Though his principal labors were for and among 
the Indians, he built churches in Van Buren, 
Fort Smith, and Little Rock, served as the first 
delegate from Arkansas to the General Confer- 
ence, and was sent to represent his brethren in 
the convention at Louisville, Ky., which set up 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South (1845). 

In 1850 Harrell transferred from the Arkan- 
sas Conference to the Indian Mission Confer- 
ence, in which body for twenty-six years he 
worked with fatherly interest among these “first 
Americans. * At one time or another he was 
presiding elder of every district in the Indian 
Mission Conference, giving fifteen years to that 
task, and for five years he directed the affairs 
of New Hope Seminary and the Asbury Man- 
ual Labor School, for Indian girls and boys re- 
spectively. During the war he served for three 
years as chaplain in the Confederate army. For 
three years also he was superintendent of the 
Indian Mission Conference, and on occasion, 
when it was impossible for the bishop to reach 
the seat of the annual conference, he was elected 
president. Five times he was sent as delegate 
to the General Conference. Harrell was mar- 
ried in 1832 to Eliza Williams, in Washington 
County, Ark, He survived his wife but a few 
weeks and was buried beside her at the Old As- 
bury Mission, Eufaula, Okla. Ministering to a 
people who were resentful toward the govern- 
ment and the “whites,** he labored in a most dif- 
ncult position, but he succeeded in winning the 

respect and the esteem of the Indians whom he 
served. 


[Geo. McGlumphy. article in Meth. Quart Rev 
i cwn., yol. HI (1873); Horace Jewe l Hist of Meth 


harrigan, EDWARD (Oct. 26, 1845- 

June 6, 1911), playwright, actor, producer, was 
bom on Scammel Street, New York. His an- 
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ccstors had emigrated to Canada in the eigh- 
teenth centur)^, one of them giving his name to 
Cape Harrigan on the northern coast of Labra- 
dor. W'illiam Harrigan, his father, was born in 
Carbonear, Newfoundland, and was a sea-captain 
and ship-builder, and in several of his plays Ed- 
ward Harrigan revealed a knowledge of ship- 
ping. In Norfolk, \''a., he met and married 
Helen Rogers, daughter of Matthias Rogers of 
Charlestown, Mass., who was killed in the War 
of 1812. Mrs. Plarrigan had learned in Norfolk 
a great many negro songs, stories, and dances 
which she taught her son when he was a child. 
Leaving home on account of disagreements aris- 
ing from his father’s second marriage, Edward 
Harrigan went to San Francisco by way of 
Panama and in i86i was singing duets with 
Lotta Crabtree \_q.z\~\ at the Bella Union Theatre 
and elsewhere. He received a valuable training 
in the active theatrical life of California and be- 
came expert in impersonations, one of his most 
successful being that of Horace Greeley. Form- 
ing a partnership with another comedian, Sam 
Rickey, he returned to the East, playing first in 
New \ork at the Globe Theatre, Nov. 21, 1870, 
in A Little Fraud, It was, however, after his 
union in 1872 w'ith Anthony Cannon, or “Tony 
Hart,** as he was known on the stage, that the 
firm of Harrigan and Hart became widely 
known. In December of that year they appeared 
at the Theatre Comique, 514 Broadway, New 
York, in The Day He Went West and The Big 
and Little of It. In August 1876 they became 
managers of this house and made it a center of 
attraction until 1881, when it was torn down. 
Between 1870 and 1879 Harrigan wrote and 
produced nearly eighty vaudeville sketches, deal- 
ing with politics, life insurance, baseball, the 
army, the militia, and other themes, and exploit- 
ing Irish, German, Italian, and negro types. The 
programs of the Theatre Comique show that 
these sketches grew from a mere song to a duet, 
from a duet to a dialogue, and then to a one-act 
play, which later developed into several scenes 
and finally into a well-articulated play. Harri- 
gan’s work was soon known abroad, for the pro- 
gram of St. James’s Hall in London, Nov. 7, 
1877, announces as a feature “an entirely new 
musical sketch, ... by Edward Harrigan, Esq., 
entitled 'Walking for dat Cake/'' The most fa- 
mous of Harrigan’s productions began in 1873 
when he presented a sketch, The Mulligan 
Guard, in Chicago and later in New York. It 
was a burlesque upon the excursions of military 
organizations which sprang up in New York 
City as “tributes” to a local politician, and which 
led sometimes to riots. Harrigan stated in 1874 
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that he composed the sketch as a protest against 
“tills nuisance.” In The Mulligan Guards and 
the Skidmores (1875) he dramatized the con- 
flict between the Irish and the negroes, and in 
The Mulligan Guard Ball (1879), flie racial 
pride and rivalry of the Irish and the Germans 
were celebrated. Dan Mulligan, an Irish immi- 
grant who had fought in the Civil War with 
“the Sixty-Ninth,” and, from his corner grocery 
ruled his political clan, is the hero of the Mulli- 
gan cycle of plays, which had its best expression 
in Cordelia’s Aspirations (1883) and Dan’s 
Tribulations (1884). Harrigan acted Dan and 
made that warm-hearted, courageous, quarrel- 
some character a real person to the audiences 
that thronged the Theatre Comique. When his 
mate Cordelia has social ambitions which lead 
him against his better judgment to move to 
Madison Avenue, to his consequent financial 
ruin, he returns to Avenue A with a quiet stoi- 
cism that is very appealing. Harrigan of course 
treated other phases of New York life. In Squat- 
ter Sovereignty (1882) he pictured the conflict 
between the owners of the rocky land near the 
East River about Eighty-second Street and the 
squatters who had taken possession of property 
which seemed then of little value. In The Major 
he played the central figure of the adventurer. 
Major Gilfeather. With this play Harrigan and 
Hart opened the New Theatre Comique, at 728 
Broadway, Aug. 29, 1881. It was destroyed by 
fire Dec. 23, 1884. Undaunted by the heavy loss, 
Harrigan leased the Park Theatre at Thirty-fifth 
Street and Broadway, which he conducted as 
Harrigan’s Park Theatre, with slight interrup- 
tions, until Apr. 13, 1891. In 1890 he built a thea- 
tre on Thirty-fifth Street near Sixth Avenue, 
which is now known as the Garrick Theatre. Of 
his later plays, Pete (1887), a drama of Southern 
life, in which he acted a negro servant, and Reilly 
and the Four Hundred (1890) were the best, al- 
though his last full-length play, Under Cover 
(1903), was enthusiastically received. He con- 
tinued to act, especially in his own creations, one 
of his favorites being Old Lavender in a roman- 
tic play by that name, which had been one of his 
earliest successes. His last appearance in the 
legitimate drama was in His Wife’s Family^ at 
Wallack*s Theatre, Oct. 6, 1908. 

Disregarding variety sketches, Harrigan wrote 
thirty-nine plays, in all of which he acted the 
leading part. Only two of these are in print. 
The Porter’s Troubles (1875) Editor’s 

Troubles (1875), both one-act sketches. A novel. 
The Mulligans, was published in 1901. His am- 
bition was to write of real people, and he studied 
his audiences carefully. In his own description 
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of his methods (Harper’s Weekly, Feb. 2, 1889, 
Supplement), he said he had treated the common 
people because their hopes and fears, their joys 
and sorrows, were more numerous and varied 
than those in other strata of society. He cre- 
ated “types” because he found them popular. 
The reason he dealt so often with the Irish im- 
migrant and the negro was that these two races 
care most for the song and dance. As an actor 
his art was based on a long study of the masters 
of comedy, especially of Moliere. When Bran- 
der Matthews took Coquelin to talk to Harrigan 
in his dressing room, Harrigan conducted the 
conversation in French. His songs, interspersed 
through the plays, were set to the music of Dave 
Braham, and reveal a lyric gift of no mean order, 
a phase of his imaginative power which lifts his 
work above that of nearly all the other writers 
of farce-comedy of his time. In 1870 he married 
Annie T. Braham, the daughter of the composer. 
She attended to his financial affairs, selected the 
costumes, and was his constant critic. He died 
in New York City. 

[Unpublished MSS. are in the possession of Harri- 
gan's son, Dr. A. H. Harrigan, of New York City, to 
whom the present writer owes much biographical in- 
formation, differing frequently from printed accounts. 
For Harrigan’s theatrical activity see T. A. Brown, A 
Hist, of the N. Y. Stage (3 vols., 1903) ; Arthur Horn- 
blow, A Hist, of the Theatre in America from its Be- 
ginning to the Present Time (2 vols., 1909) ; N. Y. 
Times, June 7, 19 ii. For more detailed criticism of 
the plays and complete list with dates of first perform- 
ance, see A. H. Quinn, A Hist, of the Am. Drama from 
the Civil War to the Present Day (2 vols., 1927).] 

A. H.Q. 

HARRIMAN, EDWARD HENRY (Feb. 
20, 1848-Sept. 9, 1909), railroad executive, was 
born in Hempstead, Long Island, the son of Or- 
lando and Cornelia (Neilson) Harriman. His 
great-grandfather, William Harriman, emigrat- 
ed from England in 1795 and engaged success- 
fully in trading and commercial pursuits. The 
descendants of William continued to follow com- 
mercial careers, Orlando Harriman, an Episco- 
pal clergyman, being the one exception of his 
generation in a family of several brothers. Ed- 
ward*s mother, who belonged to a distinguished 
New Jersey family, was a woman of strong char- 
acter who made a deep impression upon him. 
His boyhood was lived mostly in Jersey City, 
where he attended the public schools, later going 
to Trinity School in New York City. 

At fourteen Harriman left school and entered 
Wall Street as an office boy. By the age of 
twenty-one he had acquired sufficient experience 
to warrant him in borrowing $3,000 from his 
uncle, with which he bought a seat on the stock 
exchange. But his ambition soon carried him 
beyond the mere making of money for its own 
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sake and turned his attention to more construc- 
tive activities. Toward the end of the seventies 
he purchased a small boat running on the Hud- 
son between New York and Newburgh. It was 
his first venture in the field of transportation to 
which he was to give his life. In 1879 he mar- 
ried Mary Williamson Averell, the daughter of 
William J. Averell, a banker of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., who was president of the Ogdensburg & 
Lake Champlain Railroad Company. This rela- 
tionship aroused his interest in up-state trans- 
portation and two years later his career as a re- 
builder of bankrupt railroads began with a small 
broken-down railroad called the Lake Ontario 
Southern which he renamed the Sodus Bay & 
Southern, reorganized, and sold with consider- 
able profit to the Pennsylvania, with which it 
connected. 

In 1883 Harriman entered the Illinois Central 
directorate. He had been studying the road for 
some time and had acquired confidence in its fu- 
ture. He and Vice-President Stuyvesant Fish 
whom he had known for several years, 
worked together closely to secure improvement 
and expansion. In 1887 Fish became president 
and Harriman succeeded him as vice-president. 
He became a dominant influence in the financial 
policy of the Illinois Central. His skill was 
shown in the high credit which the road enjoyed 
and which carried it through the panic years of 
the nineties without loss of standing. Harriman 
was nearly fifty years old when in 1897 he be- 
came a director of the Union Pacific. Of the 
few people who knew anything about him many 
thought of him simply as a successful Wall 
Street operator. The unexpected knowledge he 
displayed of the intimate details of railroading 
was partly the result of natural aptitude. But 
it was in considerable measure the outcome of a 
rigorous training which began in Wall Street 
and continued through his years with the Illinois 
Central. In this period he developed judgment 
in the handling of financial problems and acu- 
men in estimating the capital market, and ac- 
quired detailed knowledge of the various phases 
of railroad construction and operation that, by 
reason of his marvellous memory, became a per- 
manent reservoir of pertinent information. 

The Union Pacific, which had been built with 
the aid of a federal land grant and a government 
loan, had, after a checkered career, gone into the 
hands of receivers in 1893. In 1895 Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company undertook its reorganization. Har- 
riman, who saw the traffic possibilities in the 
post-panic period if the road could be put into 
satisfactory physical condition, took a partici- 
pation in the syndicate and became a member of 


the board of directors in the reorganized com- 
pany in iDecember 1897. By May 1898 he was 
chairman of the executive committee, and from 
that time until his death his word was law on 
the Union Pacific system, not only because of 
his dominant personality but also because of the 
respect of his colleagues for his judgment and 
vision. Characteristically, he spent the winter 
of 1897-98 in making himself familiar with the 
needs of the road, and it was during this period 
that he backed up his judgment as to its future 
by buying into its common stock and laying the 
foundation of his later fortune. 

The condition of the property seemed almost 
hopeless. Track was poor, rails were light, roll- 
ing-stock was old and inadequate. Maintenance 
had been neglected on much of the line during 
the period of receivership, grades were heavy 
and curves short. Moreover, the business com- 
munities established along the line had suffered 
in the panic of 1893 the prospects of traffic 
were discouraging. While still on his first in- 
spection trip, Harriman telegraphed for au- 
thority from the board to purchase locomotives, 
cars, and rails and to start improvements to an 
amount aggregating twenty-five million dollars. 
The directors laid the project over until his re- 
turn to New York. His confidence in the sound- 
ness of his proposals led him to conclude several 
contracts on his own responsibility before re- 
turning, and when he arrived in New York he 
promptly won the board to his point of view by 
a convincing presentation of the road’s require- 
ments. Less than a year after he became chair- 
man, the Union Pacific had repossessed itself of 
the Oregon Short Line and gained control of the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company giving 
it the necessary outlet to the Pacific at Portland. 
When expansion of the West began with the 
turn of the century, the Union Pacific was in 
position to handle the business economically. By 
1901 the company was in an enviable financial 
situation, with abundant credit and the best of 
banking connections, a fact of significance in re- 
lation to the policy of expansion which followed. 
In 1903 Harriman assumed the office of presi- 
dent in addition to his other duties. 

What was needed for a thoroughly efficient 
system to the coast was the ownership and re- 
building of the Central Pacific, which extended 
from Ogden to San Francisco and was owned 
by the Southern Pacific. In 1900 Collis P. Hunt- 
ington died and his extensive holdings of South- 
ern Pacific were for sale. In 1901 the Union 
Pacific board authorized the issue of $roo,ooo,- 
000 of convertible bonds, giving to the chairman 
of the executive committee the discretionary 
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power to use the money “as in his judgment may- 
be practicable and desirable.” No clearer evi- 
dence could be adduced to show the absolute 
dominance that Harriman exercised over his di- 
rectorate. With part of the proceeds of these 
bonds Harriman bought the Huntington hold- 
ings of the Southern Pacific. This purchase was 
added to until the Union Pacific owned forty- 
six per cent, of Southern Pacific stock which 
carried control of that corporation and owner- 
ship of the Central Pacific. The same policy of 
betterment was then inaugurated on the line 
from Ogden to San Francisco that had been pur- 
sued on the eastern division, the most spectacu- 
lar improvement being the Lucin cut-off across 
Great Salt Lake, in the building of which diffi- 
culties of construction were overcome which 
many experts considered insurmountable. Har- 
riman not only strengthened the physical condi- 
tion of both the Union and Southern Pacific but 
he evolved an administrative organization for 
the combined system that attracted wide atten- 
tion among railway men for the boldness of his 
conception and the perfection of its detail. 

Having carried his roads to a high state of 
physical efficiency, Harriman had no intention 
of allowing other carriers to take traffic which 
belonged to him. Furthermore, he needed an 
entrance into Chicago. This was at the bottom 
of his struggle for control of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. With his dominating nature, 
he must have had in mind also the advantages 
of combination. As time went on, his ambition 
grew and he sought to satisfy it by acquiring a 
commanding position in the railway field as a 
whole, but at the beginning of this contest his 
strategy was actuated mainly by a desire to guard 
his territory. James J. Hill [q.v.'], who domi- 
nated the northwestern situation, also wanted 
an entrance to Chicago and an opening into the 
traffic territory which the Burlington command- 
ed. He succeeded in outgeneraling the Harri- 
man interests and obtaining control of the road. 
Harriman then began buying stock of the North- 
ern Pacific, which had been given a half-interest 
in the Burlington. The struggle between Hill 
and Harriman, now transferred to the Northern 
Pacific, resulted in the famous panic of May 9, 
1901, This, however, did not affect the results 
of the strategy which preceded it. Harriman 
possessed a clear majority of the stock, preferred 
and common. Hill had a majority of the com- 
mon. Whether the board of directors of the 
Northern Pacific could have postponed the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders and retired the 
preferred stock on Jan. i, 1902, and thus have 
ensured control to the Hill interests was a mat- 
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ter of dispute among lawyers, but there is no 
doubt that such a policy would have created ani- 
mosities that would have affected adversely the 
railroad situation of the entire Northwest. This 
probability undoubtedly dictated the settlement 
under which the Northern Securities Company 
was organized to take over the stocks of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific. The Har- 
riman interests were given representation on the 
board of the holding company. Three years later, 
in 1904, the Northern Securities Company was 
condemned by the Supreme Court (193 U. S., 
197) for having effected a combination in re- 
straint of trade and was obliged to surrender its 
holdings of Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific stock. Harriman sought to get back the 
stock which he had turned in when the combina- 
tion was formed and carried his contention to 
the Supreme Court, but the Court approved the 
pro rata distribution of Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific stock to the Northern Securi- 
ties stockholders which had been* arranged and 
which left the Hill interests in control of both 
roads. Harriman, being now unable to make his 
influence felt in the northwestern railroad situa- 
tion, sold his holdings in the northern roads and 
aided by a rising market emerged from his ex- 
perience with a profit of over fifty million dol- 
lars. These free assets, combined with the enor- 
mous net earnings of the Union Pacific, enabled 
him to pursue the policy of purchasing stocks in 
other railway companies in different sections of 
the country, apparently with the purpose of cre- 
ating a community of interest for the Union Pa- 
cific and of influencing traffic relations between 
them. In some instances, however, this rela- 
tionship was so remote that the only explanation 
for the purchase seemed to be a desire on the 
part of Harriman to make his influence felt in 
other portions of the railway field. 

Harriman’s policy of extended purchase of 
stocks of other railways led to an investiga- 
tion of the Harriman lines in 1906-07 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It has been 
charged that this investigation was a personal 
attack by Roosevelt because of a difference be- 
tween him and Harriman that arose out of the 
campaign of 1904 in New York state in which 
Harriman raised a large fund for the election 
of the Republican candidates. But it can be ex- 
plained more reasonably on broader grounds. 
Curbing of combinations and monopoly had been 
a Roosevelt policy from the beginning and he 
had secured amendments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and had strengthened the personnel 
of the Commission to secure more effective rail- 
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soon after the new law became effective. The 
public had become thoroughly alarmed over the 
situation disclosed by the Northern Securities 
case and demanded more knowledge of what the 
combination movement meant and whether the 
law was sufficient to cope with it. Among other 
financial transactions of Harriman, the Commis- 
sion described the reorganization of the Chicago 
& Alton in 1899 and the juggling of its capitali- 
zation and surplus for the benefit of the syn- 
dicate that purchased its stock, characterizing 
the transaction as “indefensible financing.” Al- 
though there was nothing in it that could be 
made the basis of prosecution, the transaction 
was an illuminating example of the manner in 
which a road may be drained of its resources for 
the benefit of insiders and at the expense of ship- 
pers, investors, and the public at large. The 
Commission’s report also brought forth in strik- 
ing fashion the range of Harriman’s railroad 
holdings and the extent to which the Union Pa- 
cific system was being used as a holding com- 
pany for the securities of other transportation 
corporations. Harriman’s testimony before the 
Commission revealed the man’s overpowering 
ambition and his expressed determination to push 
his conquests further if not stopped by govern- 
mental authority. From the standpoint of pub- 
lic welfare his offense was that he used the credit 
and resources of the Union Pacific system specu- 
latively in the purchase of securities instead of 
devoting them to the interests of the road as an 
agency of transportation. He made the Union 
Pacific an investment company as well as a rail- 
road company, a policy which the Commission 
held not to be in the public interest. That the 
public attitude has changed since 1907, and that 
combinations are now being permitted after ap- 
proval by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
does not justify Harriman’s defiance of a law 
which had already been interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court adversely to his view and which 
was being overwhelmingly supported by public 
opinion. 

His ambitious plans for transportation devel- 
opment were not confined to the United States. 
He already had a line of steamships to the Orient 
and was planning a round-the-world transpor- 
tation system in the interest of which he went 
to the Far East in 1905. But political conditions 
prevented the consummation of this project. His 
influence extended beyond the railroad field into 
banks and insurance companies. He was a di- 
rector of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
at the time of the ousting of James Hazen Hyde 
from the vice-presidency in 1905 and was a mem- 
ber of the committee which was responsible for 
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the change in ownership and control. The in- 
surance investigation which followed revealed 
nothing discreditable to Harriman, but his prom- 
inence in the insurance world, his break with 
Roosevelt, and the investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission caused popular 
opinion to find in him the pcrsonificatioh of 
all the evils of the existing 'business situation 
— monopoly, improper intercorporate relation- 
ships, political bribery, and Wall Street specu- 
lation for personal profit— and subjected him to 
an extraordinary storm of abuse. His charac- 
teristic silence only added to the denunciation. 
He was frank and direct on the witness stand 
but beyond that said nothing, which was a stra- 
tegic mistake from the standpoint of his own in- 
terest and hardly justifiable from that of a pub- 
lic-service official. He has been variously char- 
acterized as the last great individualist and the 
last figure of an epoch. It is more correct to say 
that he belonged to an earlier period and that 
during his lifetime the methods he pursued were 
already becoming obsolete. It was for this rea- 
son that he became the subject of so much public 
disapproval. 

Harriman’s genius as a railroad administrator 
is generally admitted. His remarkable grasp of 
detail, his power to develop new traffic resources, 
and his unerring judgment as to the extent to 
which earnings should be reinvested in the prop- 
erty are all acknowledged. He was one of the 
great railway builders of all time. What deeply 
impressed his associates was his ability to grasp 
a multitude of facts and bring them to bear in an 
orderly fashion upon the problem in hand. Hav- 
ing formulated his case and declared his purpose, 
he drove ahead to its accomplishment, indiffer- 
ent to all obstacles. What one close observer 
calls his “sheer persistency” was a marked char- 
acteristic. It derived its strength from a self- 
confidence based upon long study of a particular 
situation. With it went an extraordinary power 
over the wills of others which enlisted their sup- 
port for his projects. 

In 1899, as a relaxation from the responsi- 
bilities of business, Harriman organized and 
personally conducted a scientific expedition to 
Alaska, chartering a steamer for the purpose 
and taking with him twenty-five prominent 
scientists. The results, which were published 
{Harriman Alaska Series, 14 vols., 1902-14), 
are of great scientific value. In 1876, during his 
earlier years in New York, with a number of 
friends he organized the Tompkins Square Boys’ 
Club on the East Side for boys of foreign parent- 
age. It is said to have been the first organiza- 
tion of its kind in the United States and is still 
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in existence. In 1885 he began his purchase of 
lands near Tuxedo, in Orange County, N. Y., for 
the purpose of preserving the wild forest area 
from the invasion of lumber interests. Even- 
tually the estate, which he called “Arden,” and 
which became his permanent residence, con- 
tained about twenty thousand acres. Interested 
in good roads because of his love of horses, he 
was the moving spirit in this work in Orange 
County. 

In his business relations Harriman was cold 
and ruthless, sparing neither friend nor foe if 
they blocked his plans. Yet that he had an- 
other side was shown by his boys* club project, 
in which he retained his interest to the end, and 
by incidents in his business career such as his 
aid during the San Francisco earthquake and 
his work in saving the Imperial Valley from 
Colorado floods (George Kennan, The Salton 
Sea: An Accoimt of Harriman’s Fight with the 
Colorado River, 1917). Worn out by his respon- 
sibilities, he died on Sept. 9, 1909, in his sixty- 
second year. He left a widow, three daughters, 
and three sons. 

[George Kennan, E. H. Harriman : A Biography (2 
vols., 1922) ; Otto H. Kahn, Edward Henry Harriman 
(1911), reprinted as “The Last Figure of an Epoch: 
Edward Henry Harriman,” in Our Economic and 
Other Problems (1920); John Muir, Edward Henry 
Harriman (1911) ; B. H. Meyer, A Hist, of the Norths 
ern Securities Case (1906) ; “In the Matter of Consol- 
idations and Combinations of Carriers,” Interstate 
Commerce Commission Reports, XII (1908) ; Wm. Z. 
Ripley, Railroads: Finance and Organization (1915) J 
George Kennan, £. H. Harriman’s Far Eastern Plans 
(1917) ; articles and estimates of his life and work in 
Cosmopolitan, Mar. 1903, July 1909; Moody's Mag., 
Oct. 1906, Oct. 1909; Am. Rev. of Revs., Jan. 1907, 
Oct. 1909; McClure's Mag., Oct. 1909, Jan. 1911; 
N. Y. Times and N. Y. Sun, Sept. 10, 1909; Railway 
World, Sept. 17, 1909.] F. H. D. 

HARRIMAN, WALTER (Apr. 8, 1817-July 
25, 1884), soldier, governor of New Hampshire, 
was the son of Benjamin Evans and Hannah 
(Flanders) Harriman and was descended from 
Leonard Harriman who emigrated to America 
from Yorkshire, England, in 1638, and settled 
at Rowley, Mass. He was born at Warner, N. H. 
After attending the public schools and Hopkin- 
ton Academy he began at seventeen to teach 
school in Warner and continued in this occupa- 
tion for about seven years, holding positions in 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, as well as in 
New Hampshire. He spent ten years in the min- 
istry of the Universalist Church, first at Har- 
vard, Mass., after which he returned to Warner, 
N. H., in 1845, Becoming interested in busi- 
ness, he left the ministry in 1851 and conducted 
a general store at Warner in partnership with 
John S. Pillsbury, afterward governor of Minne- 
sota. In politics he was a Democrat with anti- 
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slavery leanings, and beginning in 1848, he be- 
came an active political worker. In the follow- 
ing ten years he served two terms in the New 
Hampshire House and one in the Senate (1849, 
1858, 1859) ; two terms as state treasurer (1853- 
55) ; and in 1856 was appointed by President 
Pierce member of a commission for the classifi- 
cation of Indian lands in Kansas. 

In the spring of 1861 Harriman became editor 
and part owner of the Manchester, N. H., Union 
Democrat, which he renamed the Weekly Union, 
and gave vigorous and effective support to the 
war policy of the Lincoln administration, a ser- 
vice of great importance in view of the numer- 
ical strength of the Democratic party in the 
state. In August of the following year he was 
commissioned colonel of the nth Regiment of 
New Hampshire Volunteers and shortly after- 
ward left for Virginia with his command. He 
took part in the battle of Fredericksburg in De- 
cember. In 1863 his regiment was moved west 
and with the exception of a few weeks when he 
temporarily resigned, he spent the year in vari- 
ous operations in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi, including the siege of Vicksburg. In 
the spring of 1864 the regiment was again at- 
tached to the Army of the Potomac and at the 
battle of the Wilderness, Harriman was cap- 
tured while leading an attack on the Confederate 
lines. He was exchanged a few months later, 
eventually resumed command of his regiment be- 
for Petersburg, and participated with credit in 
the closing operations. He took part in the 
grand review, was honored with a brevet briga- 
dier-generalship, and was mustered out June ii, 
1865. 

While still in the field Harriman had main- 
tained an interest in politics and in 1863 accept- 
ed a nomination for the governorship from the 
War Democrats, diverting sufficient votes to 
force the election into the legislature, where the 
Republicans, actually a popular minority, were 
able to elect the governor. This maneuver gained 
the lasting gratitude of the Republicans and 
practically ended his former party affiliations. 
While on furlough after his release in 1864 he 
was an active campaigner for the Lincoln ticket 
in the presidential election. On leaving the army 
he was immediately elected secretary of state for 
New Hampshire and served two years, and in 
1867 and 1868 he was elected governor after 
closely contested campaigns. After the inaugu- 
ration of Grant, he was appointed and for the 
next eight years served as naval officer for 
the port of Boston. Having established a resi- 
dence in Concord in 1872, he retired to it in 
1877 and spent the rest of his life there, serv*' 
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ing a single term (i88i) as representative in 
the legislature, but devoting more attention to 
writing than to active party work. He con- 
tributed frequently to various New England 
newspapers and journals and in 1879 published 
a History of JVarncr, N. H., containing in the 
appendix another historical study : “The Boun- 
daries of New Hampshire.” His last work was 
a volume entitled Travels and Obscn'ations in 
the Orient, and a Hasty Flight in the Countries 
of Europe (1883). He was twice married. His 
first wife was Apphia K. Hoyt, to whom he was 
married in September 1841. After her death 
he was married, in October 1844, to Almira R. 
Andrews. 

[Amos Hadley, Life of IValtcr Harriman with Se- 
lections from his Sf>eechcs and Writings {1888); 
‘Gen. Walter Harriman,” Granite Monthly Oct! 
*879 ; Leander W. Cogswell, A Hist, of the Eleventh 
N. H. Regiment, Volunteer Infantry (1891) ; Otis F. 
R. Waite. N. H. in the Great Rebellion (i8;o) ; War 
of the Rebellion: Official Records {'Army) \ Concord 
Evening Monitor, July 25, 1884.] W. A.R. 

HARRINGTON, CHARLES (July 29, 1856- 

Sept. II, 1908), Boston sanitarian and educa- 
tor, the son of George and Delphine Rose Eu- 
genie (Saudray) Harrington, was born at Sa- 
lem, Mass., where he received his preliminary- 
education. He attended Bowdoin College in 
1873-74 but graduated (A.B.) from Harvard 
College in 1878 and proceeded to the Harvard 
Medical School where he obtained the degree 
of M.D. in 1881, At the Medical School he 
came under the influence of Edward S. Wood 
professor of chemistry, who stimulated 
his interest in toxicology. While still an under- 
graduate he served as house pupil at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital and in 1881 won 
the Boylston Prize for an essay on accidental 
arsenic poisoning. After graduation he con- 
tinued his studies in Germany (1881-83), dur- 
ing which time he became interested in hygiene 
and sanitation. In Strassburg he studied under 
Schmiedeberg and at Munich under von Pet- 
tenkofer, the veteran sanitarian, who more than 
any one moulded Plarrington^s career. On re- 
turning from Germany he was made an assist- 
ant in chemistry (June 25, 1883) and subse- 
quently instructor in hygiene (June 8, 1885) 
at the Harvard Medical School. Three years 
later he was appointed instructor in materia 
medica and hygiene, in 1898 he became assist- 
ant professor of hygiene, and from 1906 to 1908 
he served as professor of hygiene. 

Harrington devoted his attention to the in- 
vestigation of the sanitary conditions of the 
community and for many years rendered im- 
portant services to the city of Boston as inspector 
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of milk and vinegar. In 1892 he became secre- 
tary to the Massachusetts state board of health 
in succession to S. W. Abbot. In his day the 
science of preventive medicine was in its in- 
fancy, and through his numerous writings he 
did as much as any one of his time to arouse 
public interest in this branch of medical sci- 
ence. At the Chicago session of the American 
Medical Association in 1908 he delivered a 
memorable oration on state medicine, in which 
he described the history of the agitation for the 
national control for public health, discussed the 
constitutional difficulties, quarantine legislation, 
and the doctrine of state’s rights, and suggested 
a constitutional amendment empowering the 
national government to act in health matters. 
He contributed more than fifty papers to vari- 
ous medical journals and in 1901 published A 
Manual of Practical Hygiene for Students, Phy- 
sicians and Medical Officers, which before his 
death had passed through three editions. Two 
revised editions were subsequently brought out 
by M. Wyman Richardson, the last appearing 
in 1914. In its time it was referred to as one 
of the most satisfactory manuals in any lan- 
guage. He wrote extensively also on the meth- 
ods of surgical disinfection in the Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal, of which he was for 
many years a member of the staff, and in the 
American Journal for Medical Sciences. He 
was a genial and friendly man with a wide cir- 
cle of friends. He died suddenly at Lynton in 
Devonshire, England. He had married, on Feb. 
25, 1884, Martha Josephine Jones, daughter of 
John Coffin Jones, a Boston merchant. 

[T. F. Harrington, The Harvard Medic. School 
(*905). HI, 1437-38, 1563; Harvard Univ. Quiu' 
quennial Cat. (1925); Harvard Grads.' Mag., Dec. 
1908; Boston Medic, and Surgic. Jour., Sept. 17, 
1908; Jour. Am. Medic. Asso., Sept. 26, 1908: the 
I^ancet (London), Oct. 17, 1908; N. Y. Medic. Jour., 
Sept. 19, 1908; Boston Transcript, Sept. 15, 1908.] 

J. F. F. 

HARRINGTON, MARK WALROD (Aug. 

18, 1848-Oct. 9, 1926), astronomer, meteorolo- 
gist, son of James Harrington, a practising 
physician, and Charlotte (Walrod) Harring- 
ton, was born at Sycamore, 111 . He was edu- 
cated at the Northwestern University and the 
University of Michigan, receiving from the 
latter the degrees A.B., 1868, and A.M., 1871. 
He was officially connected with the University 
of Michigan from 1868 to 1876, serving as as- 
sistant curator of the Museum, and ultimately 
teaching a range of subjects including mathe- 
matics, geology, zoology, and botany. The sum- 
mer of 1871 he spent in Alaska as astronomical 
aid to the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. In 1876-77 he was a student in Leipzig, 
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and in 1877 went to China as professor of 
astronomy in the cadet school of the Foreign 
Office in Peking. In 1878 he returned, owing 
to ill health, and for one year he was on the 
faculty of the University of Louisiana. In 1879 
lie became professor of astronomy and director 
of the observatory at the University of Michi- 
gan. He left this position to become chief of 
the United States Weather Bureau, on July i, 
1891, but on June 2, 1895, he was removed, 
and for the next two years he was president of 
the University of Washington. On Sept. 16, 
1898, he reentered the Weather Bureau and 
was sent to San Juan, Porto Rico, as section 
director. Unequal to the duties of the place, in 
the following March he was transferred to New 
York City, where on June 2, 1899, he retired 
from public service owing to failing mental and 
physical health. Shortly afterward, in 1899, 
he left home to attend a dinner and until 1908 
was lost save for one or two strangely worded 
letters and an occasional news item indicating 
that a learned and cheerful philosopher was 
working in a lumber camp, on a sugar planta- 
tion, or in a shipyard. He had wandered far 
and wide, even to China, but at last, in June 
1907, he applied for shelter at a police station 
in Newark, N. J. Being unable to identify him- 
self, he was committed to an asylum where his 
reputation for great learning led to his identifi- 
cation the following year by his wife. Rose 
(Smith) Harrington, and his son. For a time 
he showed marked improvement, but never be- 
came well enough to be discharged. 

In 1884 Harrington established the American 
Meteorological Journal and was its acting edi- 
tor until 1892. During this time, and later, while 
chief of the Weather Bureau, he stimulated in- 
vestigations in meteorology by requests for con- 
tributions on that subject. He was also in- 
fluential in starting the Bureau’s collection and 
publication of rainfall data of the United States 
and wrote the first of the Bureau’s bulletins, 
an account of the climate and meteorology of 
Death Valley, California. This he followed 
with other bulletins, as well as occasional scat- 
tered articles, finally publishing his outstand- 
ing work. About the Weather (1899), based on 
material he had gathered at the Bureau. But 
however useful he was in government service, 
his tenure of office was not happy. He was the 
first civilian chief of the Weather Bureau and, 
coming from an academic institution, did not 
exercise the army discipline which had pre- 
vailed when it was a portion of the Signal Ser- 
vice. With his authority thus undermined, his 
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usefulness as an executive was seriously im- 
paired. 

[Who's Who in America, 1901-02; Portrait and 
Biog. Album of DeKalb County, III. (1883), p. 285; 
Alumni Cat. of the Univ. of Mich., 1837-1921 (19^3) ; 
C. R. Bagley, Hist, of Seattle (1916), I, 155; E. W, 
Harrington, The Harrington Family in America 
(1907) ; official records, U. S. Weather Bureau.] 

W.J.H. 

HARRINGTON, SAMUEL MAXWELL 

(Feb, 5, 1803-N0V. 28, 1865), jurist, chancellor, 
railroad president, was born in Dover, Del., of 
English and German ancestry. During his boy- 
hood he was employed in the office of the clerk of 
the supreme court at Dover. This inclined him 
to legal studies and after a course in Washing- 
ton College, Md., from which he graduated in 
1823 with first honors, he studied law in the of- 
fice of Henry M. Ridgely and then with Martin 
W. Bates, being admitted to the bar in October 
1826. With poor health, embarrassed circum- 
stances, and the responsibility of the family after 
his father’s death, he nevertheless rose rapidly 
in his profession and in 1828 was appointed sec- 
retary of state by Governor Polk. Two years 
later, on Oct. 16, 1830, he was appointed chief 
justice of the supreme court. During the fol- 
lowing year, however, the constitutional conven- 
tion changed the judicial system by setting up a 
superior court in lieu of the supreme court and 
the court of common pleas. On this superior 
court Harrington was appointed associate jus- 
tice, Jan. 18, 1832, which position he held for 
twenty-three years, when, upon the death of 
James Booth, Jr., he was made chief justice, Apr. 

3, 1855. On May 4, 1857, he was made chan- 
cellor. Coincident with his term as associate 
judge he held the position of law reporter, the 
first to be appointed in Delaware, and compiled 
five volumes of reports. He served also as chair- 
man of the commission which revised the statute 
law of Delaware and prepared the code adopted 
by the legislature in special session in 1852. 

Harrington’s judicial attainments were of un- 
usual calibre. His mind was keen and logical; 
his learning extensive. According to John M. 
Clayton, a contemporary, *‘his cases were an- 
nounced with clearness of reasoning, aptness of 
illustration, and depth of research. Though based 
on the principles of the common law, they were 
qualified by a cautious and judicious recognition 
of doctrines of more recent origin” (see bibli- 
ography). A later estimate of his services came 
when the Delaware Bar Association, in 1924, 
selected him as the one who had been preeminent 
in judicial service to the state (Wilson L. Bevan, 
Flistory of Delaware, Past and Present, 1929 
111,142). 

Harrington was one of the prime movers, if 
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not the leading spirit, in the development of the 
Delaware Railroad, the beginning of a plan for a 
peninsular or Eastern Shore railroad, which 
would provide transportation direct from Nor- 
folk to Philadelphia. Clayton conceived the plan 
(Harrington to Clayton, Mar. i, 1852), but Har- 
rington was made president when the company 
was organized in May 1852. The railroad be- 
came associated in the minds of many with mo- 
nopoly and the cause of the Whig party in Dela- 
ware, and Harrington, who belonged to that 
party, labored to save his railroad from the 
shoals of party prejudice and the rivalry of other 
companies. The road was leased to the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore for construc- 
tion, in 1855, completed in i860, and finally taken 
over by that company. Harrington died at the 
close of the Civil War, while on business in 
Philadelphia. During the war he was an ardent 
Unionist. For two years before his death he 
had been almost prostrated by a stroke of paraly- 
sis but would not succumb to it. His wife, Mary 
(Lofland) Harrington, whom he had married 
in 1836, survived him. 

[The best source on the life of Harrington is the 
sketch of him in Portraits of Etnincnt Americans Now 
Living (1853), vol. I, ed. by John Livingston. A letter 
from Harrington to Clayton, Dec. 29, 1851, in the 
“Clayton Papers,” MSS. Division, Lib. of Cong., states 
that he was preparing a memoir of himself for Living- 
ston to use in the above work. Clayton was asked to 
supply the estimate of his judicial services. This esti- 
mate is partly given in the text above. The “Clayton 
Papers” contain a series of ten letters from Harring- 
ton. dating from 1841 to 1855, most of which are im- 
portant. Further sources include N. B. Smithers, 
sketch in i Del. Chancery Reports, 495 ; H. C. Conrad, 
Hist, of the State of Del. (1908), III, 929; and an 
obituary notice in the Delaware State Jour, and States- 
man, Dec. i, 1865.] C. W.G. 

HARRINGTON, THOMAS FRANCIS 

(June 10, 1866-Jan. 19, 1919), physician, hy- 
gienist, was born in Lowell, Mass., the son of 
Mary Callaghan and Thomas Harrington. Af- 
ter a preliminary education in Lowell, he entered 
the Harvard Medical School, graduating in 1888. 
He took his interneship in the Rotunda, Dublin, 
and at the Children's Hospital, London, Eng- 
land, later returning to his native city to prac- 
tise. Early in his career he became interested 
in public health and for three years was chair- 
man of the Lowell board of health and visiting 
physician to St. John’s hospital. From 1894 to 
1907 he was secretary of the United States Pen- 
sion Board. During this period he wrote an 
essay. Dr. Sa-tnuel Fuller of the Mayflower 
(1620), the Pioneer Physician (1903), and in 
1905 he published a three-volume history. The 
Harvard Medical School, which became the 
standard work of reference on the subject. A 
year after Boston inaugurated its law of 1906 
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providing tor medical inspection of its school 
children, Harrington was made director of phys- 
ical training and athletics, a position whicli lu‘ 
lield until 1915. At the same lime he became 
president of the Boston Playground Association. 
He had continued to write and by 19TO had i>ub- 
lished The Child and the Public School Curric- 
ulum (1906) ; Medical Supcrxnsion versus Med- 
ical Inspection (1907) ; Boston Public Schools: 
Report on Department of School Hygiene 
(1908); The Obsen'ance of Health Day in 
Schools (1910); and Boston Open-Air School 
Rooms (1910). He was a pioneer advocate of 
yearly "health days" and recommended as early 
as 1898 open-air schoolrooms and hygienic phys- 
ical culture. The employment of these and simi- 
lar measures in Boston led to their adoption 
elsewhere in this country and in Europe. In 1910 
Harrington attended the international school 
hygiene congress in Paris and in 1913 was 
chosen as a United States delegate to the seven- 
teenth international congress of medicine in 
London. From 1915 until his death in 1919 he 
was deputy commissioner of the Massachusetts 
state board of labor and industry. During the 
World War he served as a lieutenant-colonel in 
the Massachusetts National Guards, being par- 
ticularly active during the influenza epidemic 
in Boston in 1918. Harrington married, June 2, 
1891, Mary Isabelle Dempsey of Lowell, who 
with three sons survived him. 

[Jour. Am. Medic. Asso., Feb. i, 1919 ; Boston Medic, 
and Surgic. Jour., Feb. 13, 1919 : Boston Transcript, 
Jan. 20, 22, 1919 ; Boston Herald, Jan. 20, 1919 : infor- 
mation as to certain facts from members of Harring- 
ton’s family.] H.R.V. 

HARRIS, BENJAMIN (fl. 1673-1716), book- 
seller, publisher, author, was the first American 
journalist. He began his publishing career by 
issuing a religious book. War with the Devil, 
from his shop in Bell Alley in Coleman Street, 
London, in 1673. Business prospered and dur- 
ing the next six years he published numerous 
religious books, including attacks against the 
Catholics and Quakers. Himself an Anabaptist, 
he became associated with Shaftesbury and the 
Whigs and in 1679 joined Titus Oates in expos- 
ing the Popish Plot. On July 7 of that year he 
published the first number of Domestick Intelli- 
gence: or News both from City and Country, 
later The Protestant (Domestick) Intelligence, 
and continued its publication, with several inter- 
ruptions, until Apr. 15, 1681, when it was finally 
suppressed. Harris was both its publisher and 
editor. As Shaftesbury’s campaign progressed 
Harris became more audacious and in the latter 
part of 1679 published the Appeal from the Coun- 
try to the City, a seditious pamphlet written 
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anonymously by Charles Blount. The follow- oftener/* but the first issue was promptly sup- 

ing February Harris was tried, found guilty, and pressed by the governor and the council. Ac- 

sentenced by Chief Justice Scroggs to stand in cording to Sewall, it gave “much distaste be- 

the pillory and pay a fine of £500, in default of cause not Licensed ; and because of the passage 

which he was sent to King’s Bench Prison. The referring to the French King and the Maquas 

House of Commons, under Whig influence, peti- [Mohawk Indians].” Four days after the pa- 

tioned the King for his release, without effect, per's appearance a broadside proclaimed the 

but in December he was illegally discharged. He “high resentment and Disallowance” of the au- 

celebrated his release by publishing his thorities and forbade any printing without li- 

of Justice over Unjust Judges, dedicating it to cense. Sometime before 1690 Harris had pub- 

Scroggs, and resumed his propaganda against Wsh^dThe New England Primer, ont oithemost 

the papists. He opened a coffee-house near the popular and influential books ever printed in 

Royal Exchange in Cornhill where he sold America. He had brought out in London in 1679 

books, playing cards illustrating all the popish The Protestant Tutor, a book designed to teach 

plots, and patent medicines. With the failure of children spelling, the true Protestant religion, 

Monmouth's Rebellion and the accession of and the iniquities and dangers of the papists. 

James II, he acted with his old audacity and pub- Several similar books had been unsuccessfully 

lished English Liberties, of which five thousand published in Boston, perhaps in imitation of the 

copies were seized by the authorities. With that Tutor, but Harris saw the necessity of a radical 

he agreed with his Whig friend John Dunton, change, and though he borrowed parts of his 
then in Boston, that Old England was an “un- Tutor, the New England Primer was a school 
easie . . . Place for honest men,” and he de- book for children and not a savage political tract, 
termined to seek refuge in New England. During 1690 Harris published at least ten 

He arrived in Boston, with his son Vavasour books. The following year he formed a part- 
and a stock of books, in the fall of 1686 and nership with John Allen, and in 1692 he became 
opened a shop on the south corner of State and the official printer to the governor, a position of 
Washington streets. He was surrounded by influence, though one of difficulty and little profit, 
seven booksellers, but the success of his first In 1693 Green superseded him as official printer 
publication, John Tulley’s Almunach for 1687, and in 1694 he moved from his shop “over- 
established his position, and on July 12, 1687, against the old-Meeting-House” to new quarters 
he returned to London to see his wife and to se- “at the Sign of the Bible, over-against the Blew 
cure more books. Returning Jan. 25, 1688, he Anchor.” Having determined to return to Lon- 
found that the business had further prospered don, he went early in 1695, leaving Vavasour, 
under Vavasour and that the second issue of assisted by Allen, to close up his business. His 
Tulley’s Almanack had been published. Mean- last publication was Tulley’s for 1695. 
while, in 1687, his estate had been appraised for During his eight years in Boston he had estab- 
taxation purposes and was estimated at £16, as lished himself as the leading publisher and book- 
great as the estate of any Boston bookseller. In seller of seventeenth-century America. 
November 1688 he again sailed for London, with In London he turned again to journalism and 
Judge Sewall as a fellow passenger. He soon in May 1695 published the first number of In- 
returned and published a profitable edition of telligence Domestick and Foreign. This was fol- 
the new charter. His shop became known as the lowed within three months by three newspapers 
London Coffee House and in August 1690 he se- which failed, but on June 6, 1699, he brought out 
cured a license to sell “Coffee, Tee and Chuca- The London Slip of News, both Foreign and 
letto.” It became a social center, where women Domestick, which, with its second issue, became 
could come, though inns were denied them, and the London Post and survived exactly six years, 
among its patrons were the Mathers, who pub- He sold it from his shop at the “Golden Boar’s 
lished some of their books with Harris. Head, against the Cross Keys in Gracechurch 

On Thursday, Sept. 25, 1690, Harris published Street,” along with sermons, books, almanacs, 
Publick Occurrences Both Forreign and Do- and patent medicines. His frequent quarrels 
mestick, the first newspaper printed in America, with Dr. John Partridge, whose almanacs he 
It contained three pages of news, with no adver- plagiarized, probably attracted the attention of 
tisements, and was remarkable because the news Jonathan Swift and brought about the famous 
was chiefly American. Harris had a marked Bickerstaff papers. In the Post he fought bit- 
sense of news value and a vigorous style in terly with his old friend Dunton, who replied in 
writing. He had planned to publish the paper his Living Elegy: or, Dunton's Letter (being a 
monthly, “or if any Glut of Occurrences happen, word of Comfort) to his Few Creditors (Lon- 
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don, 1706). It is to these quarrels that we owe 
most of our later knowledge of Harris. The 
London Post ceased publication in 1706 and his 
last edition of The Protestant Tutor was printed 
in 1716. The date of his death, like that of his 
birth, is unknown. 

[Worthington C. Ford, Boston Book Market, i6yg- 
1700 (1917) ; Joseph G. Muddiman, The King's Jour- 
nalist, 1639-59 (1923), discursive and inaccurate; 
George E. Littlefield, Early Boston Booksellers, 1642- 
1711 (1900), and Early Mass. Press, 1638-1711 (2 
vols., 1907) ; Paul L. Ford, The New-England Primer 
(1897) ; John Dunton, Life and Errors of John Dun- 
ton (2 vols., ed. 1818) ; W. G. Bleyer, Main Currents 
in the Hist, of Am. Journalism (1927) ; Bibliog. Es- 
says: A Tribute to Wilberforce Eames (1924) ; S. A. 
Green, Ten Facsimile Reproductions Relating to Old 
Boston (1901).] F.M. 

HARRIS, CALEB FISKE (Mar. 9, 1818- 

Oct. 2, 1881), merchant, bibliophile, was born 
in Warwick, R. I., the youngest of the five chil- 
dren of Dr. Stephen and Eliza (Greene) Harris. 
Through his father he was descended from 
Thomas Harris, a brother of the earnest but 
turbulent William Harris, who was associated 
with Roger Williams. Through his mother he 
was descended from John Greene, an English 
surgeon, who also was associated with Williams. 
The boy attended school at the Academy in 
Kingston, R. I., then entered Brown University 
in 1834. Eager to get into active employment, 
he left college before graduation to engage in 
the commission business in New York City. He 
remained in New York for twenty years, 
amassed an ample fortune, and returning to 
Providence, retired to enjoy it. Sometime in 
his career he developed a passion for collecting 
rarities in books and pictures. He bought books 
until they overflowed all shelf room in his house 
and piled up in the hidden recesses of closets, 
trunks, and boxes. Ranging from old missals 
and manuscripts on vellum, through the various 
types of early printing, and including a large 
number of first editions of English poets and 
dramatists, his collection covered a wide field of 
interests. It was already rich in American 
poetry and drama when it was augmented by the 
purchase of the library of Judge Albert Gorton 
Greene, of Providence, himself a book-lover and 
something of a poet. In 1874 Harris printed 
for private circulation a catalogue of his Ameri- 
can items in poetry and drama. They numbered 
then over four thousand volumes, many of which 
were extremely rare. Had he lived to carry out 
all his intentions for increasing his collection it 
would have assumed even more impressive pro- 
portions, but his plans were tragically cut short 
by his sudden death by drowning while sailing 
on Moosehead Lake, in Maine. His wife, Emily 
Stevenson Davis of Philadelphia, whom he had 


married on Jan. 17, 1866, lost her life at the 
same time. As Harris left no heirs, his books 
were thrown on the market, but fortunately a 
cousin, Senator Henry B. Anthony, purchased 
the American poetry collection intact and at his 
death in 1884 he bequeathed it to Brown Uni- 
versity. It bears Harris' name and, with exten- 
sive additions, has become the largest of its kind 
in the world. 

[John C. Stockbridgfe, The Anthony Memorial 
(1886) ; Horatio Rogers, Private Libs, of Providence 
(1878) ; New-Eng. Hist, and Ceneal. Reg., July 1882; 
G. S. Greene and Louise B. Clarke, The Greenes of 
R. I. (1903) ; Providence Jour., Oct. 4, 1881.] 

E.R.B. 

HARRIS, CHAPIN AARON (May 6, 1806- 
Sept. 29, i860), dentist, editor, one of the found- 
ers of dentistry as an organized profession, was 
a son of John and Elizabeth (Brundage) Harris. 
He was born at Pompey, Onondaga County, 
N. Y., where he received his early education in 
the public school. In 1824-26 he studied medi- 
cine with his brother John at Madison, Ohio. On 
Jan. II, 1826, he married Lucinda Heath Haw- 
ley of Loudoun County, Va., who became the 
mother of his nine children. He practised medi- 
cine at Greenfield, Ohio, in 1827-28, and in the 
latter year began the practice of dentistry in the 
same town, his interest in that profession having 
been aroused by his brother, who had become a 
dentist shortly before. He had the degrees of 
A.M. and M.D., but when and where he received 
them is uncertain. From 1831 to 1839 he prac- 
tised dentistry in several cities of the South, with 
his headquarters in Baltimore, where he was 
licensed as a dentist in 1833 by the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. About 1833 
he was in partnership with his uncle, James H. 
Harris, in Baltimore, and during the summer 
months of 1833 and 1834, with F. B. Chewning 
in Richmond, Va. From 1839 until his death he 
practised independently in Baltimore. In 1839 
he published The Dental Art, a Practical Trea- 
tise on Dental Surgery, perhaps the most popu- 
lar dental textbook ever written. Progressively 
revised and enlarged under the title of Princi- 
ples and Practice of Dental Surgery, it went 
through twelve editions between 1845 and 1896, 
was translated into French, and had an extensive 
sale for half a century. Despite the opposition 
of Horace H. Hayden [q.v.'], Harris interested 
several New York dentists in the establishment 
of the world's first dental periodical, the Ameri- 
can Journal of Dental Science, the first number 
of which appeared in June 1839 with Harris as 
one of its editors. In the same year he obtained 
the cooperation of Hayden in the organization 
of the world’s first dental college, the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery, which was chartered 
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and began to function in 1840. Hayden was its 
first president and Harris its first dean and first 
professor of operative dentistry and dental pros- 
thesis. In 1840 he was associated with Hayden 
and others in the organization of the first na- 
tional dental association, the American Society 
of Dental Surgeons, of which he was the first 
corresponding secretary, and from which, as a 
member, he received one of the original titles 
of D.D.S. Upon Hayden’s death in 1844, Har- 
ris succeeded him in the presidency of this so- 
ciety and in the presidency of the college. Harris 
was one of the organizers of the American Den- 
tal Convention in 1855, ^^id president of that or- 
ganization in 1856-57. 

He contributed valuable articles and editorials 
to the pages of the American Journal of Dental 
Science, In its Library Supplement he published 
his own translations of two popular French den- 
tal works, A Treatise on Second Dentition 
(1845), by C. F. Delabarre, and Complete Ele- 
ments of the Science and Art of the Dentist 
(1847), by A. M. Desirabode. In 1846 he is- 
sued an edition of the Natural History ayid Dis- 
eases of the Human Teeth by Joseph Fox, re- 
modeled, with an introduction and additions. 
He also compiled A Dictionary of Dental Sci- 
ence, Biography, Bibliography and Medical 
Terminology (1849; and five later editions, 
1854-98, without the original biographical and 
bibliographical notices). It was the only work 
of the kind in English for nearly three-quarters 
of a century. 

Always a close student, Harris read exten- 
sively and accumulated a large private library. 
He died in his fifty-fifth year, a victim of over- 
work, and was interred in Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery, Baltimore, His only son to reach maturity, 
Chapin B. Harris, practised dentistry with him 
for a time, but was an invalid and died in early 
manhood. Generous to a fault, Chapin A. Har- 
ris left practically no estate. A testimonial fund 
was raised among dentists for the benefit of his 
widow and unmarried daughters. There is a 
portrait bust of Harris at the intersection of 
Linden and North Avenues, Baltimore, and a 
Flarris and Hayden memorial tablet has been 
placed in the Baltimore College of Dental Sur- 
gery. 

[Family records; Pa. Jour. Dental Sci., Jan. 1874; 
W. Simon, Hist, of the Baltimore Coll, of Dental Sur- 
gery (1904); J. R. Quinan, Medic. Annals of Balti- 
more (1884); E. F. Cordell, Medic. Annals of Md. 
(1903) ; B. L. Thorpe, in C. R. E. Koch, Hist, of Den- 
tal Surgery, vol. Ill (igio) ; L. P. Brown, “New Light 
on Dental History,” Dental Cosmos, Aug. 1920; B. W. 
Weinberger, sketch of John Harris, Ibid., Nov. 1929; 
obituaries in Am. Jour. Dental Sci., Oct. i860; Dental 
Cosmos, Dec. i860, and the Sun (Baltimore), Oct. i, 
i 860.] L.P.B. 
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HARRIS, CHARLES KASSELL (May i, 

1865-Dec. 22, 1930), song-writer, music pub- 
lisher, was the son of Jacob and Rachel Harris 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he was born. 
When he was about a year old his parents moved 
to Saginaw, Mich. The boy attended school in 
East Saginaw, and after school hours, perched 
on a fence between his father’s tailor shop and 
the town hotel, he would watch variety enter- 
tainers rehearse their acts. One of the actors 
whom he admired gave him an old banjo, and 
soon he learned a few tunes by ear. When he 
was fourteen his family moved to Milwaukee, 
Two years later a disappointment in love in- 
spired his first song, *‘Can Hearts So Soon For- 
get,” which remained in manuscript until he 
himself published it, years later. During the fol- 
lowing years he wrote a number of songs of the 
ballad type. He was not a trained musician, but 
he was apt at inventing melodies, and while he 
picked out his tunes by ear at the piano, a friend 
transcribed them and provided an accompani- 
ment. In 1892 he wrote his biggest hit, “After 
the Ball,” which netted him over $100,000 and 
was still selling at the rate of 5,000 copies an- 
nually more than thirty years later. It was a 
ballad with a story, founded on an actual inci- 
dent witnessed by Harris at a ball he had at- 
tended in Chicago. He had difficulty in induc- 
ing a singer to perform it in public, but when 
James Aldrich Libby introduced it in Hoyt’s 
Trip to Chinatown, at the Chicago Bijou Thea- 
tre, it swept the country. Sousa’s band played it 
constantly at the Chicago World's Fair and car- 
ried its popularity far beyond that year. 

Another outstanding song written by Harris 
was “Break the News to Mother” (1897), sup- 
posed to have been suggested by a line in the 
play. Secret Service. It languished for a time 
and then the Spanish-American War gave it a 
sudden vogue. Two schoolboy songs, “Always 
in the Way” (1903), and “Kiss and Let’s Make 
Up” (1891), were also widely sung; and his 
“Hello, Central, Give me Heaven” (1901), sung 
in vaudeville by Charles Horwitz, was the first 
of a long line of telephone songs. Among the 
others which won more than momentary popu- 
larity were “ ’Mid the Green Fields of Virginia,” 
“I’ve a Longing in my Heart, Louise,” “The Old 
Homestead,” and “Only a Tangle of Golden 
Curls.” Harris remained a firm believer in the 
sentimental popular ballad and claimed that the 
jazz song was merely a passing fad. In his 
later years, however, he himself wrote no songs 
that caught the popular fancy as had his earlier 
works. 

Harris established publishing houses in Chi- 
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cago and New York. In 1903 he moved to the 
latter city and spent the rest of his life there. As 
a publisher, aside from putting out his own 
songs, he will claim remembrance for having 
brought out Edgar Smith’s and A. Baldwin 
Sloane's “Heaven Y’’ill Protect the Working 
Girl” (1909), sung by Marie Dressier in Tillichs 
Nightmare. He wrote several scenarios, one of 
which was based on “After the Ball.” His auto- 
biography, After the Ball — Forty Years of Mel- 
ody (1926), vividly reflects his sincere, naive 
pride in the achievements which permanently 
identified his name with American popular song 
writing. Harris died at his home in New York 
after a brief illness. He was survived by his 
wife, Cora (Lelirbcrg) Harris, of Owensboro, 
Ky., whom he had married Nov. 15, 1893. 

[In addition to Harris’ autobiography, see tVho's 
IV ho in America, 1920-21 ; Mark Sullivan. Our Times, 
I (1926), 259-61 ; Sigmund G. Spaeth, Read ’Em and 
Weep (1926H and obituaries in the N. V. Herald- 
Tribune and Milwaukee Jour., Dec. 23, 1930.] 

F.H.M. 

HARRIS, DANIEL LESTER (Feb. 6, 1818- 

July II, 1879), engineer, the son of Allen and 
Hart (Lester) Harris and a descendant of 
Thomas Harris who settled in Rhode Island 
with Roger Williams, was horn at Providence, 
R- I. When he was two years old, his father 
took the family to Plainfield, Conn., where he 
operated a cotton-mill. Daniel attended the dis- 
trict school and the Plainfield Academy, spend- 
ing his vacations in his father’s mill. He is said to 
have worked from five in the morning to seven at 
night, returning to the mill as watchman through 
the night at the rate of four cents an hour. 
He entered Wesleyan University at Middletown 
when he was seventeen and spent three years in 
the technical school there. Upon graduation in 
1838 he chose civil engineering as his field and 
went to work with the Norwich & Worcester 
Railroad. In 1839 he was employed on a survey 
for the Erie Railroad, and from 1840 to 1843 
was an assistant engineer with the Troy & 
chenectady. This work took him to Springfield, 
Mass., where he shortly accepted a position with 
a contractor building the road between Spring- 
e d and Hartford. In 1845 he became a member 
^ of Boody, Stone & Harris, and from 

t IS time to his death was active in railroad and 
&e construction. He was one of the owners 
of the Howe Truss patent and as such was in- 
terested in bridge building throughout the coun- 
try. Among the important contracts with which 
he was closely associated was that for the con- 
struction of twenty-seven bridges for the Hart- 
ford Providence & Fishkill Railroad, including 
the bridge over the Connecticut River. From 
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railroad constructing he naturally became inter- 
ested in railroad management. In 1855 he was 
made a director of the Connecticut River Rail- 
road and very soon afterward, president, in 
which position he served until 1879. Under his 
direction the road flourished and Harris was 
known as a leading railroad executive. In 1859, 
for the Russian Government, he made an exam- 
ination and reported upon the condition and 
safety of the bridges of the St. Petersburg & 
Moscow Railroad. He was appointed a govern- 
ment director of the Union Pacific in 1869. An 
important part of his railroad work was the 
twelve years ( 1866-78) which he devoted to the 
Eastern Railroad Association as secretary and 
virtual manager during an early and crucial pe- 
riod of its life. He went to London for the As- 
sociation in 1874, to assist in introducing the 
vacuum brake into England. In addition to his 
active business life, he devoted a great amount 
of time to public service. He w'as chosen a 
member of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives five times between 1857 and 1873 ^^d 
was mayor of Springfield, Mass., in i860. He 
married Harriet Octavia Corson of Canastota, 
N. Y., May 25, 1843, ^^id had eleven children. 
He died at Springfield, Mass. 

[H. M. Burt, Memorial Tributes to Daniel Lester 
Harris (1880); Alumni Record of Wesleyan Unit*. 
(1883); Springfield Republican, July 12, 1879.] 

F.A.T. 

HARRIS, ELISHA (Mar. 5, 1824-Jan. 31, 

1884), pioneer sanitarian, was born at West- 
minster, Vt., the son of James and Eunice (Fos- 
ter) Harris. As a child he was frail, but in adult 
life he was described as of good physique, tem- 
perate habits, and capable of a prodigious amount 
of work. He attended a country school near his 
father’s farm, taught school before studying med- 
icine under Dr. S. B. Woolworth, and in 1849 
graduated from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York City. Soon afterward 
he married Eliza Andrews, daughter of Josiah 
B. Andrews. Mrs. Harris died in 1867. They 
had no children, and Harris did not remarry. He 
began the practice of medicine in New York 
City, and in 1855 became superintendent of the 
quarantine hospital on Staten Island. Four 
years later he was given charge of the construc- 
tion of the floating hospital to be anchored below 
the Narrows. He was a member of the National 
Quarantine and Sanitary Association and a 
member of the committee which prepared the 
“code of marine hygiene” adopted at its Boston 
convention of i860. This code comprehended all 
the essential details of the port quarantine prac- 
tice in force in New York City for many years 
thereafter. 
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Upon the outbreak of the Civil War, he co- 
operated with Rev. Henry Whitney Bellows 
[q.v.'\ and others in bringing about the organi- 
zation of the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion, of which he became a member on June 12, 
1861. The only experienced sanitarian in that 
body, he urged the importance of the prevention 
as well as the relief of sickness and suffering in 
the army, and contributed Hints for the Con- 
trol and Prevention of Infections Diseases in 
Camps, Transports, and Hospitals (1863) to the 
series of monographs published by the Commis- 
sion. The sufferings of the wounded during the 
journey to base hospitals from the battlefields of 
the Peninsular campaign impelled him to design 
a hospital car, which was immediately approved 
and put into use. This invention won two awards 
in France, and was used by the Prussian army 
during the Franco-Prussian War. Harris also 
originated an effective system of national records 
of the death and burial of soldiers and was one 
of the editors of the Sanitary M emoirs of the W ar 
of the Rebellion (2 vols., 1867-69). 

As secretary of the Council of Hygiene of the 
Citizens' Association of New York, he summa- 
rized and published ( 1865) the report of the sani- 
tary survey of the city conducted in 1864 under 
the direction of Dr. Stephen Smith [q.v,']. This 
report, by calling forceful attention to the exist- 
ence of appalling conditions, led to the passage 
of the Metropolitan Health Act (1866) which 
established New York's first effective board of 
health. Harris, who had early recognized the 
importance of vital statistics, was made registrar 
of records under this board and later sanitary 
superintendent of the city. In the latter capacity 
he vigorously enforced the law of 1867 which 
provided for the regulation and inspection of 
tenement houses. In 1869 he organized the first 
free public vaccination service, by means of 
which in that year alone some fifty or sixty thou- 
sand persons were vaccinated. A change in ad- 
ministration in 1870 caused his retirement until 
1873, when he was appointed registrar of vital 
statistics. He left that office in 1876, having re- 
organized the service and devised a system 
which was still in use at the time of his death. 

In 1872 he was one of the organizers of the 
American Public Health Association, of which 
he was the first secretary, and in 1877, president. 
When the National Board of Health was organ- 
ized by Act of Congress in 1879, he was one of 
eight appointed to inspect the sea-port quaran- 
tine stations. In 1880 he became one of the 
three original commissioners and the secretary 
of the newly organized New York State Board 
of Health ; and also state superintendent of vital 


statistics, which offices he held until his death. 
He was active in a number of philanthropic 
organizations and wrote prolifically on public 
health and social welfare, most of his papers be- 
ing published in official reports or in the tran- 
sactions of the various organizations with which 
he was affiliated. 

[In addition to official reports, see Jour. Ant. Medic. 
Asso., Feb. 16, 1884; N. Y. Times, N. Y. Tribune, 
Feb. I, 1884 : Public Health, Papers and Reports of the 
Am. Pub. Health Asso., esp. vol. X (1885); Albany 
Medic. Annals, Feb. 1884; C. J. Stille, Hist, of the 
U. S. Sanitary Commission (1866) ; Alfred Andrews, 
Geneal. Hist, of John and Mary Andrews (1872) ; 
S. W. Abbott, The Past ay\d Present Condition of Public 
Hygiene and State Medicine in the U. S. (1900) ; A 
Half Century of Public Health (1921), ed. by M. P. 
Ravenel.] E. W.K. 

HARRIS, GEORGE (Apr. i, 1844-Mar. i, 

1922), Congregational minister, educator, neph- 
ew of Samuel Harris [q.v.], was born in East 
Machias, Me., the son of George and Mary A. 
(Palmer) Harris. He graduated from Amherst 
College in 1866, and from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1869. He was minister of the High 
Street Congregational Church, Auburn, Me., 
until 1872, and of the Central Congregational 
Church, Providence, R. I,, until 1883. He mar- 
ried Jane A. Viall of Providence in 1873. 
1883 he became professor of Christian theology 
in Andover Seminary, succeeding Dr. Edwards 
Amasa Park. In 1899 he was called to the presi- 
dency of Amherst College. Resigning this post 
in 1912, he resided thereafter for some years in 
New York. 

As minister of the Central Congregational 
Church in Providence, Harris maintained its 
high standard of preaching and exerted large 
influence upon the community and denomina- 
tion. The movement in the direction of modern 
thought which he represented was making itself 
felt in Andover Seminary, and about the time 
of his arrival, the faculty was largely reconsti- 
tuted. There was resistance by a part of the de- 
nomination, by one of the governing boards of 
the Seminary, the Visitors, and, incidentally, on 
the part of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. The professors es- 
tablished in 1884 a monthly periodical, the Ati' 
dover Review. Several careful articles, notably 
those on '‘Christianity and its Modern Competi- 
tors" (November 1886-May 1887), with many 
unsigned editorials, were written by Harris. 
In two small volumes, Progressive Orthodoxy 
(1886) and The Divinity of Jesus Christ (1893) 
published by the professors, Harris probably had 
part. In 1886, charges of heresy were preferred 
by certain individuals before the Board of Vis- 
itors against five professors, of whom Harris 
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was one, but the complaint against Harris and 
three others was dismissed. In 1896 Harris pub- 
lished Moral Evolution, displaying the bent of 
his mind as somewhat more ethical and practical 
than strictly theological. This work was fol- 
lowed by Inequality and Progress (1897), in- 
spired by his interest in social theory and en- 
deavor. With characteristic common sense and 
humor, he spoke against the leveling tendency 
which social enthusiasts sometimes represented. 

The opportunity opened before the Seminary 
was not followed up. Students were choosing 
seminaries with university connection and urban 
advantages. Prof. William Jewett Tucker re- 
signed in 1893 to become president of Dartmouth 
College. Harris accepted, in 1899, the presi- 
dency of Amherst College. His years there were 
marked by no spectacular events. The number 
of students increased; large additions to endow- 
ment were made; he displayed administrative 
ability and a gift for dealing with men; and he 
chose teachers with insight. He made coura- 
geous modifications of the curriculum and to the 
end had the united support of students, faculty 
and alumni. After his retirement he published 
A Century’s Change hi Religion (1914), in 
which, with charming deference and humor, he 
described the surroundings of his own youth. 
With equal tolerance and sometimes with a sense 
of wonder he surveyed the theological hostilities 
which beset his maturer years. He trusted the 
future of religion in the midst of changes which 
no one was more quick to recognize than he. 

[Geo. Harris and Geo. Harris. Jr., Jane A. Harris 
' Who in America, 1920-21 ; Gen. Cat. of 

n Sent., Andover, Mass. (1909); Dates and 

Andover trustees; Amherst 
toll, Biog. Record of the Grads, and Non-Grads. 
{^927) ; N, Y. Tribune, Oct. 29, 1891 ; Boston Tran- 
script, Mar. 2, 1922.] E C M 

HARRIS, GEORGE WASHINGTON (Mar. 

20, 1814-Dec. II, 1869), humorist, was born in 
Allegheny City, Pa. At an early age, three or 
four, he was taken to Knoxville, and after only 
slight schooling was apprenticed to his half- 
brother, Samuel Bell, a jeweler. As a youth his 
craftsmanship and ingenuity, his fondness for 
steam and engineering, marked him for promo- 
tion. When of age he became captain of the 
Knoxville, the first steamboat regularly plying 
out of that city, and later he engaged in trans- 
porting the Cherokees westward. By 1843 he 
had become pretty well established, advertising 
m the Knoxville Register his new workshop, 
which was equipped to execute orders “in the 
metals generally’* for “jewelry and silver-ware, 
copper-plate and wood-engraving, die-sinking, 
niaking models of new inventions, every variety 
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of turning in steel, iron and brass, also raring 
cups.” After the Civil War he turned to rail- 
road engineering, becoming superintcnrlcnt of 
the Wills Valley Railroad. Always mechanically 
minded, he completed a number of inventions 
and contril)uted to the Scientific American. As 
a writer Harris first contributed political arti- 
cles in the vigorous Whig campaign of 1839 to 
the Knoxville Argus, then edited by his friend 
Elbridge G. Eastman. In 1843 began writing 
humorous sporting letters to William Trotter 
Porter [q.Z'.], editor of the New York Spirit of 
the Times; and in 1845 fAug. 2) contributcrl 
his first full-length humorous sketch, “The Knob 
Dance — A Tennessee Frolic,” over the pseu- 
donym Sugartail. From 1843 to 1857 Harris 
was one of the most popular contributors to the 
Spirit, taking rank with William T. Thompson, 
T. B. Thorpe, Johnson J. Hooper, and Joseph 
G. Baldwin. In 1854 the Spirit published his 
first story featuring that egregious Tennesseean 
Sut Lovingood. Subsequently Sut Lovingood 
yarns appeared in Knoxville, Chattanooga, and 
Nashville newspapers, and a collection of them 
was published in New York by Dick & Fitz- 
gerald in 1867. No other published works are 
recorded, although it is known he contemplated 
issuing two other collections of stories, “Smoky 
Mountain Panther” (about 1843) ^nd “High 
Times and Hard Times” at the time of his sud- 
den death in 1869; but no trace of either sur- 
vives. The Sut Lovingood Yarns (1867) and 
his other uncollected humorous sketches are 
unique in American literature, and except for 
their dialect and local setting would be nationally 
known for their rollicking humor. Sut Lovm- 
good is a rough, lanky, uncouth mountaineer of 
the Great Smokies, whose particular delight in 
life is perpetrating hilarious pranks. In Harris' 
hands he immediately becomes a vivid character 
— in a sense an early prototype of Huck Finn — 
with a robust and hearty humor, sometimes 
rough but always funny. The Yarns are full of 
comic situation, plot, and phrase; and his other 
sketches as well are fresh and racy. Along with 
their rugged humor these sketches are colored 
with a sound, homely philosophy; and they de- 
lineate in a characteristic manner the localisms, 
dialect, thoughts, and superstitions of the moun- 
tain people of East Tennessee. In Knoxville 
Harris was a prominent and respected citizen, 
a Mason, a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, a member of the Mechanics Associa- 
tion, treasurer of the Young Men's Literary So- 
ciety, and postmaster, 1857-58. He was twice 
married: on Sept. 3, 1835, to Mary Emeline 
Nance of Knoxville, by whom he had six chil- 
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dren; and six weeks before his death to Mrs, 
Jane E. Pride of Decatur, Ala, 

[G. F. Mellen, articles in the Knoxville, Tenn., Sen- 
tinel, 1909-11 ; J. T. Brown, in Library of Southern 
Lit., V (1909). 2099: Tall Tales of the Southwest 
(•930). ed. by F. J. Meine; private information.] 

F.J.M. 

HARRIS, IRA (May 31, i8o2-Dec. 2, 1875), 
jurist, was born in Charleston, Montgomery 
County, N. Y., the son of Frederic Waterman 
and Lucy (Hamilton) Harris. His father’s an- 
cestors came from England to Rhode Island ; his 
mother was of Scotch descent. The family moved 
to Cortland County in 1808 and the boy worked 
on the farm until he was seventeen. He attended 
Homer Academy, then entered the junior class of 
Union College in 1822, graduating with honors 
two years later. He began the study of law at 
home but later he was received into the office 
of Ambrose Spencer in Albany and in 1827 
he was admitted to the bar. He began his career 
in Albany, where his success at the bar was im- 
mediate. In time he was drawn into politics. He 
was elected to the Assembly, as a Whig, with 
Anti-Rent support, for the sessions of 1845 and 
1846, was a member of the state constitutional 
convention in 1846, and in 1847 was a member 
of the state Senate. Later in 1847 he was elected 
to the state supreme court for the short term of 
four years. In 1851 he was reelected for a full 
term of eight years and in the same year became 
a member of the first faculty of the Albany Law 
School. In 1861, after a year in Europe, he was 
elected to the United States Senate as a Repub- 
lican. He succeeded William H. Seward, de- 
feating Horace Greeley and William M, Evarts. 
In the Senate he was a member of important 
committees and exercised considerable influence. 
Though he generally supported the administra- 
tion and was a close friend of Charles Sumner, 
he was never an intense partisan and vigorous- 
ly opposed the expulsion of Senator Jesse D. 
Bright, of Indiana, who had given a friend a let- 
ter of introduction to Jefferson Davis. While 
in Washington he lectured in the law school of 
Columbian College (later George Washington 
University). At the end of his term he was de- 
feated in the Republican caucus by Roscoe Conk- 
ling but was chosen a delegate at large to the 
state constitutional convention the same year. 

During Harris’ stay in Washington his con- 
nection with the Albany Law School had not 
been entirely broken. On returning to Albany 
he resumed his place on the faculty and con- 
tinued to lecture almost up to the time of his 
death. His interest in education was intense. 
He was one of the founders of the Albany Medi- 
cal College (1838), for many years a trustee of 
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Vassar College and Union College, and trustee 
and chancellor of the University of Rochester 
(1850-75). Prominent also in Baptist affairs, 
he was for many years a deacon in Emmanuel 
Baptist Church in Albany and served as chair- 
man of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
He was an eloquent advocate, a graceful orator, 
and an excellent judge. For almost fifty years 
he was a prominent figure in Albany and gave 
lavishly of his time and energy to any movement 
to advance the intellectual and moral interests 
of the community. He was twice married : first, 
to Louisa Tubbs, who died May 17, 1845, and 
second, to Mrs. Pauline Penny Rathbone, who 
with two sons and four daughters survived him. 
His brother, Hamilton Harris (1820-1900), was 
a prominent lawyer and Republican politician in 
Albany. 

[A. I. Parker, Landmarks of Albany County (1897) ; 
G. R. Howell and Jonathan Tenney, Hist, of the County 
of Albany, N. V. (1886); Memorial of Ira Harris 
(Albany, 1876) ; Irving Browne, "The Albany Law 
School," Green Bag, Apr. 1890; D. S. Alexander, A 
Pol. Hist, of the State of N. V., vol. II (1906) ; J. C. 
Cooley, Rathbone Gcneal. (1898) ; Albany Argus, N. Y, 
Tribune, Dec. 3, 1875; Albany Laiv Jour., Dec. ii, 
1875] H.T. 

HARRIS, ISHAM GREEN (Feb. 10, 1818- 

July 8, 1897), politician, the youngest of the nine 
children of Isham Green and Lucy (Davidson) 
Harris, of North Carolinian stock, was born 
near Tullahoma, Franklin County, Tenn. As a 
boy he displayed characteristics of seriousness 
and a sense of responsibility. At the age of four- 
teen, following a brief education in the common 
schools and at Winchester Academy, he left 
home and entered a store as clerk in Paris, Tenn. 
After a few years of successful merchandising 
in Paris and in Mississippi, he took up the law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1841. In 1843 
he married IMartha Travis; there were eight 
children from this marriage. As a lawyer he 
won a wide reputation for honesty, forcefulness, 
and remarkable clearness of mind, and soon he 
was drawn into a public career extending over 
fifty years, in the course of which he never suf- 
fered a defeat. He was elected to the state Sen- 
ate in 1847, was a Cass elector in 1848, and was 
elected to Congress in 1849 and 1851. In 1853 
he declined rcelection in order to take up the 
practice of law in IMemphis, but in 1856, as a 
Southern Rights Democrat, he reentered the 
political arena as a candidate for elector at large 
on the Buchanan ticket. He stumped the state in 
debate with his chief opponent Neill S. Brown, 
the former Whig governor, and for the first time 
since Andrew Jackson's election in 1832, Ten- 
nessee voted for a Democratic president. The 
next year Harris was elected governor against 
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Robert Hatton. In 1859 he carried the state 
against John Netherlands nominee of the Oppo- 
sition state convention. On the local issue of 
bank restrictions he advocated specie payment. 
The national and more important issue was slav- 
ery. Harris insisted upon the complete support 
of the Dred Scott decision, which embodied ex- 
treme Southern demands, while Hatton and 
Netherland insisted upon ignoring the slavery 
issue. 

When Lincoln was elected Harris urged se- 
cession. He assembled the state legislature on 
Jan. 7, 1861, and under his advice this body 
called an election for Feb. 9, to vote for or 
against a secession convention. Both the con- 
vention and secession were defeated by a large 
majority, but Harris realized that Tennessee 
would presently have to choose sides, as war was 
inevitable, and he determined that it should 
choose the Southern side. When Fort Sumter 
was fired upon and Lincoln called for volunteers. 
Harris spurned the call and assembled the legis- 
lature (Apr. 25), and pushed through two or- 
dinances, one declaring Tennessee independent, 
the other providing for union with the Confed- 
eracy. This was a coup d’etat, for the legisla- 
ture had no authority to pass ordinances. Har- 
ris, however, submitted these ordinances to a 
plebiscite which supported them by a large ma- 
jority (June 8, 1861), In the meantime he exe- 
cuted another revolutionary coup. He had the 
legislature pass an act May 7, 1861, allying Ten- 
nessee with the Confederacy and placing the 
state troops at the disposal of that government. 
This committed Tennessee to the Confederate 
cause regardless of the outcome of the plebiscite 
of the following June. However, the fact that 
Harris raised 100,000 troops for the Confederacy 
would indicate that he had followed the desires 
of the majority. He was elected in the autumn 
of 1861, and, though Robert L. Caruthers was 
elected in 1863, he was nominally governor of 
Tennessee until the war ended, owing to the fact 
that Caruthers did not qualify. After 1862, with 
the Federals in occupation of Tennessee, Harris 
was forced to leave the state. He became a vol- 
untary member of the staffs of Albert Sidney 
Johnston, Braxton Bragg, and Joseph E. John- 
ston and fought in every important battle of the 
West except Perryville, Ky. 

When the war ended Harris fled to Mexico 
with a price upon his head. From Mexico he 
went to England. In 1867 he returned to Mem- 
phis where he resumed the practice of law. In 
1877 he was elected to the United States Senate 
where, until his death in 1897, he took an active 
part and held membership on such important 
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committees as rules, finance, and claims. He 
fought to rid the South of the evils of radical 
rule and championed the agrarian demands for 
paper money and free silver, bank reforms and 
tariff reduction. Possessing great force of will, 
honesty, and courage, he was one of the strong- 
est men of his times. 

[Memorial Addresses on the Life and Character of 
Isliam G. Harris (1898), delivered in the Senate and 
House of Representatives; J. W. Caldwell, Sketches of 
the Bench and Bar of Tenn. {1898) ; Jas. Phelan, Hist, 
of Tenn. (1888) ; J. T. Moore and A. P. Foster, Tenn., 
the Volunteer State, vol. I (1923) ; Will T. Hale and 
Dixon H. Merritt, A Hist, of Tenn. and Tennesseans 
(1913), vols. I-III ; J. W. Fertig, The Secession and 
Reconstruction of Tenn. (1898); Commercial Appeal 
(Memphis), Nashville American, Evening Star (Wash- 
ington), July 9, 1897.] F. L. O. 

HARRIS, JAMES ARTHUR (Sept. 29, 1880- 

Apr. 24, 1930), botanist, biometrician, the son 
of Jordan Thomas and Ida Ellen f Lambert) 
Harris, was born on a farm near Plantsville, 
Athens County, Ohio, and died at St. Paul, Minn. 
He was of old American stock of English origin, 
his great-grandfather, Watson Harris, having 
emigrated to Athens County from Maine about 
1790. On his mother's side he was descended on 
the one hand from John Lambert, the noted Eng- 
lish general under Oliver Cromwell, and on the 
other from Quaker ancestry, the Embrees. His 
fifth birthday was spent in a covered wagon, 
since his parents had begun the long trek of the 
pioneer migration across the plains. They went 
first to western Nebraska, then to western Kan- 
sas, and a little later to eastern Kansas where 
they settled on a farm. During this series of mi- 
grations the resources of the family became seri- 
ously depleted, and accordingly, when the boy 
was thirteen years old, he undertook to support 
himself completely. From that age on he re- 
ceived no further financial aid from his parents. 
His schooling was provided for wholly through 
his own efforts, and he likewise made provision 
for the education of his sister. In 1901 he re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. from the University of 
Kansas, followed by that of M.A. in 1902, and in 
1903 the Ph.D. from Washington University, 
St. Louis. From 1901 to 1903 he was botanical 
assistant at the Missouri Botanical Gardens, 
from 1904 to 1907 he was librarian at the same 
institution, and over the same period of time, 
1903-07, he was an instructor in the department 
of botany of Washington University. In 1907 
he joined the staff of the Station for Experi- 
mental Evolution of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, with the title of botanical investi- 
gator, and held that position until 1924 when 
he was called to be head of the department of 
botany of the University of Minnesota, which 
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place he filled with signal honor until his untime- 
ly death in his fiftieth year. 

Harris was one of the few scientists who have 
made major contributions in many fields. There 
was no branch of science which he felt too trivial 
for exact investigation and accurate measure- 
ment. The experiences of his early youth left a 
profound influence upon his later life, for he was 
primarily a scientific pioneer. His philosophy 
of the life of such a pathfinder is expressed 
in “Frontiers,” his presidential address before 
the Minnesota Chapter of Sigma Xi, June 1929 
(Scientific Monthly, January 1930). As a man 
he abhorred artificiality and imitation; as a bot- 
anist he believed in studying plants in their own 
environment. Recognizing that with the ad- 
vance of agriculture and population the natural 
environment becomes greatly altered, he was 
attracted to the wilder natural areas and spent 
many seasons in studying the vegetation of the 
Dismal Swamp, the coastal swamps of the At- 
lantic border of the United States, the Ever- 
glades, the deserts and rain-forests of Jamaica 
and Hawaii, and the deserts of Utah and Ari- 
zona. For ten successive seasons he studied the 
plant associations characteristic of the area lying 
in the basin of the prehistoric tertiary Lake 
Bonneville of Utah. His precise methods of 
thought and work caused him to adapt the more 
exact technique of physics and chemistry to his 
studies of plant geography, so that the data 
which he recorded might be without a personal 
bias. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture early recognized the importance of his 
method of attack for agricultural problems, and 
from 1918 until his death he was a collaborator 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, working largely 
upon problems of cotton and cereal growing in 
the arid or semi-arid regions of the West. 

Early in his career he became interested in the 
applications of mathematics to biology. In 1908 
and 1909 he studied with Karl Pearson in Lon- 
don, and in later years he became America's 
leading exponent of and contributor to biomet- 
rical theory and practice. In 1921 the Univer- 
sity of Oxford conferred upon him the Weldon 
Medal and Weldon Memorial Prize, the high- 
est award possible in the field of biometry. He 
was a member of many scientific societies, 
served on many important commissions, during 
1926 was president of the American Society of 
Naturalists, and at the time of his death was a 
member-at-large of the Division of Biology and 
Agriculture of the National Research Council. 
His papers, contributed to scientific journals, 
number more than three hundred titles and in- 
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dude topics pertaining to almost every field of 
the biological sciences. 

His avocation reflected his love of the fron- 
tier : he collected old Navajo rugs, old Pima and 
Papago Indian baskets, and the tales and tradi- 
tions of the early West. The Indian wares man- 
ufactured for the tourist trade did not attract 
him, but those things which were a part of the 
native Indian life and the early days of the 
white man in the West he sought after and 
greatly prized. His collection of blankets and 
baskets rivaled in importance those to be found 
in the larger American museums. In his home 
life he was singularly happy. On Apr. 20, 1910, 
he married Emma Lay of New York City, who 
with four sons survived him. 

[Who’s Who in America, 1928-29 ; Am. Men of Sci. 
(1927) ; James Arthur Harris : A Memorial Volume, to 
be issued by the Univ. of Minn. Press ; obituaries in 
Minneapolis Tribune, Apr. 25, 1930 ; N. Y. Times, Apr. 
27. 1930 ; Science, May 9 and 23, 1930 ; Gamma Alpha 
Record, May 1930; Jour. Am. Statistical Asso., Sept. 
1930; Industrial and Engineering Chemistry (News 
Ed.), June 20, 1930; personal acquaintance and fam- 
ily records.] R.A.G. 

HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER (Dec. 9, 1848- 

July 3, 1908), journalist, author, was born some- 
where near Eatonton, Putnam County, Ga., the 
son of Mary Harris, of Newton County, who had 
eloped with a young Irish laborer only to be de- 
serted by him before their child was born. His 
first fourteen years were lived with his mother 
at Eatonton, where she supported herself by 
dressmaking and received much kindly help from 
her neighbors. Listening to her reading of The 
Vicar of Wakefield, he early acquired his devo- 
tion to that classic and along with it a desire to 
write. He attended the local academy and in 
March 1862 became the printer's devil on the 
Countryman, a weekly newspaper just started 
by Joseph Addison Turner [q.v.~\ on his planta- 
tion, “Turnwold,” some nine miles from the vil- 
lage. There he learned to set type and, having 
the freedom of the estate, an active mind, and 
unbounded curiosity, became thoroughly at home 
with all its resident population, animal and hu- 
man. When he began to smuggle paragraphs 
of his own into the columns of the paper, Turner 
took him in hand, lent him books from his li- 
brary, and schooled him rigorously and wisely 
in the art of writing. His command of a clear, 
pure English and his conviction that a writer 
must look to the life around him for his material 
Harris owed largely to Turner. This education 
ended abruptly in November 1864, when the left 
wing of Sherman’s army swept across Putnam 
County, leaving confusion and desolation in its 
track. Emerging from the havoc, young Harris 
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found work for a short time as type-setter on the 
Macon Telegraph and then sojourned in New 
Orleans for six months of 186S-67 as secretary 
to William Evelyn, publisher of the Crescent 
Monthly. He returned to Eatonton with a bad 
case of homesickness and never again left his 
native state for more than a brief outing. A 
friend, James P. Harrison of Forsyth, gave him 
employment on the Monroe Advertiser. By 1870 
his reputation as a newspaper humorist was suf- 
ficient to secure him a generous offer from the 
Savannah Morning News, of which William 
Tappan Thompson [q.v.'] was editor. In Sa- 
vannah he met Esther LaRose, daughter of a 
French-Canadian landowner and steamboat cap- 
tain, and on Apr. 21, 1873, they were married. 
When yellow fever visited the city in 1876, Har- 
ris, apprehensive for his wife and two children, 
resigned his position and took his family to At- 
lanta, where he soon joined the staff of the At- 
lanta Constitution, of which Evan P, Howell 
had just bought control. For twenty-four years 
Harris remained on the Constitution, writing po- 
litical editorials, feature articles, fiction, book- 
reviews, and special items. Except for the first 
fourteen and the last eight years of his life he 
was thus an active journalist. Although he 
lacked the pyrotechnic qualities that won na- 
tional attention for his colleague, Henry Wood- 
fin Grady \_q.v.'], he was within his own state 
an influential liberal. 

His literary career grew directly out of his 
newspaper work. One of his first duties on the 
Constitution was to write humorous sketches of 
negro character, sometimes with a political bear- 
ing, to take the place of similar matter that had 
been contributed by Sam W. Small. During his 
boyhood and apprenticeship at “Turnwold’* he 
had been absorbing the negro speech and folk- 
tales as unconsciously as a melon draws its 
nutriment from soil and atmosphere ; not until he 
read William Owens* ‘‘Folklore of the Southern 
Plantation'* in Lippincott's Magazine for De- 
cember 1877 did he realize what literary wealth 
he had in storage. He wrote the first of the ani- 
mal tales with painstaking care, withholding 
them from the press until he could represent the 
middle Georgia negro speech of Uncle Remus 
with the utmost attainable fidelity. With Daddy 
Jack s Gullah dialect he appears to have been 
less successful. The tales were immediately pop- 
ular, the Springfield Republican and the New 
York Evening Post giving them a hearty wel- 
come in the North ; Harris was deluged with let- 
ters of inquiry; and Joseph Cephas Derby, the 
energetic manuscript scout of D. Appleton & 
Company, induced him to publish Uncle Remus: 
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His Songs and His Sayings ( 1880). This vol- 
ume and its continuation. Nights with Uncle 
Remus ( 1883), seem secure of their place among 
the unforgettable books of American literature. 
Later additions to the Uncle Remus cycle were : 
Daddy Jake the Runaway and Short Stories 
Told after Dark (1889) ; Uncle Remus and his 
Friends (1892): On the Plantation (1892); 
The Tar Baby and Other Rhymes of Uncle Re- 
mus (1904); Told by Uncle Remus (1905): 
Uncle Remus and Brer Rabbit (1906); Uncle 
Remus and the Little Boy (igio); and Uncle 
Remus Returns (1918). These later volumes 
are addressed more exclusively to children and 
have some of the handicaps adherent to all se- 
quels. Interest has often centered on the pro- 
portions of nature and of art in the stories. 
Harris insisted that he was a mere compiler and 
that the tales were “uncooked.** That he was 
always faithful to the pattern of his original is 
hardly to be questioned, but many of them were 
worked up from bare outlines (for one example 
see Julia Collier Harris, post, pp. 197-98), and 
much of their piquancy results from the fact that 
Uncle Remus, or his amanuensis, was a close 
student of the masters of English prose. The 
subtlety and completeness of the characteriza- 
tion of the old negro have always been remarked ; 
the suggestion of a whole animal community, 
the elaborate dialogue of the animals, and the 
rich background of the plantation are insepara- 
ble from the stories as Harris tells them and are 
almost certainly his creation (E. C. Parsons, 
“Joel Chandler Harris and Negro Folklore,’* 
Dial, May 17, 1919). 

Harris also produced several volumes of chil- 
dren's stories, a few poems, various articles and 
editorials for the Saturday Evening Post, a 
quantity of miscellaneous matter, two inchoate 
novels. Sister Jane, Her Friends and Acquaint- 
ance (1896) and Gabriel Tolliver, a Story of 
Reconstruction (1902), and a number of short 
stories in which he depicted certain Georgia 
types and conditions with a tactful realism but 
honestly and out of ample knowledge. These 
stories were republished in Mingo and Other 
Sketches in Black and White (1884), Free Joe 
and Other Georgian Sketches (1887), Balaam 
and his Master ( 1891 ), Tales of the Home Folks 
in Peace and War (1898), Chronicles of Auiit 
Minerva Ann (1899), On the Wing of Occa- 
sions (1900), and The Making of a Statesman 
(1902). His strongest work in this kind is in 
the first two volumes. Like so many American 
writers, he never advanced beyond his initial 
successes. From June 1907 until his death he 
was editor of Uncle Remus's Magazine, a South- 
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ern monthly that failed to secure the support ex- 
pected for it. 

Twenty-eight years of literary fame could not 
alter his habits, which were those of a sedate, 
home-loving country journalist, or change his 
appearance, which corresponded to his habits. 
When not in his office he was at his home, the 
“Wren’s Nest” in West End, or at work in his 
spacious garden. The hardships of his childhood 
had made him inveterately shy; among strangers 
his voice failed him ; at a New Orleans hotel he 
could not muster enough courage to read aloud 
to a group of admiring children (Mark Twain, 
Life on the Mississippi, Chapter xlvii). Only 
after much persuasion did he spend a night with 
President Roosevelt at the White House, but 
among old friends, associates, and neighbors — 
among “folks” — he was sociable and brimming 
with good humor and he enjoyed a notable 
friendship with James Whitcomb Riley. Two 
weeks before his death, which was caused by 
cirrhosis of the liver, he was baptized into the 
Roman Catholic Church. His wife and five of 
his eight children survived him. He was buried 
in Westview Cemetery, Atlanta ; his home is pre- 
served as a memorial ; and his birth is celebrated 
annually in the public schools of Georgia. 

[The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris 
(1918) by his daughter-in-law, Julia Collier Harris, is 
the only full biography. R. L. Wiggins’ The Life of 
Joel Chandler Harris from Obscurity in Boyhood to 
Fame in Early Manhood (Nashville, Tenn., 1918), a 
study of his literary development up to the publication 
of Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings, repro- 
duces all his significant early writing. Both volumes 
include bibliographies, as does C. A, Smith’s chapter, 
“Dialect Writers,” Cambridge Hist. Am. Lit., vol. II 
(1918). Later references may be traced most conve- 
niently through G. G. Griffin’s Writings on Am. Hist. 
(Ann. Report Am. Hist. Asso., Supplement) . See also: 
F. P. Gaines, The Southern Plantation : A Study in the 
Development and the Accuracy of a Tradition (1924) ; 
J. H. Nelson, The Negro Character in Am. Lit. (Law- 
rence, Kan., 1926) ; H. W. Odum, An Am. Epoch 

(1930).] G.H.G. 

HARRIS, JOHN (1726-July 29, 1791), In- 
dian trader, founder of Harrisburg, Pa., son of 
John and Esther (Say) Harris, was born at 
Harris Ferry. His parents came from York- 
shire, England, his father being of Welsh de- 
scent and a brewer by occupation. Coming to 
Pennsylvania at an early date, John Harris 
worked his way to the back-country by easy 
stages, established a trading-post at Paxtang on 
the Susquehanna, purchased 900 acres of land, 
opened a ferry there, and became a prosperous 
trader and farmer. Esther Harris, a typical 
pioneer’s wife, was cool, alert, and quick-witted. 
On his father’s death in 1748 the management 
of the farm, trading-post, and ferry devolved 
on John Harris, the younger. He proved to be 
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as capable and energetic as his father had been. 
For thirty years, as trader, frontiersman, or of- 
ficer in the provincial service, he wrote repeat- 
edly to provincial or state officials urging defense 
against Indian raids, almost invariably giving 
warning that failure to take drastic action in 
protecting the frontier would lead to the aban- 
donment or annihilation of the white settlements. 
Personally determined to hold his post to the last 
extremity, during the French and Indian War 
he recruited men, fortified his house, and in 1756 
erected a stockade. Frequent conferences with 
the Indians were held at his place, one of which, 
on Apr. I, 1757, a large delegation of warriors 
from the Six Nations attended. Although Har- 
ris was drastic and firm in his relations with the 
Indians, he nevertheless enjoyed their confi- 
dence. One of their chiefs, in requesting the 
removal of dishonest traders (Aug. 23, 1762), 
spoke of him as “the most suitable Man to keep 
Store” because “he is very well known by us 
all in our Nation, as his Father was before him 
{Pennsylvania Colonial Records, VIII, 1852, 
754). Confident of the future development of 
Harris Ferry, he built a fine residence there in 
1766 and in 1775 planned to lay out a town, but 
war intervened. To the Revolution he gave lib- 
erally of his money and influence. After the war 
he renewed his plans for a town. In 1785 
Dauphin County was created with Harrisburg 
the county seat, Harris conveyed land for a 
court house, jail, and square to trustees, as well 
as his right and title to the ferry, and in return 
he was given authority to lay out a town and to 
sell lots. He lived to see the town prosper and 
died at the scene of his life’s work. A lover of 
his gun, rod, and dog, he was very much a part 
of the back-country in which he lived. His wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter of David and Margaret 
McClure. 

[W. H. Egle, Centenary Memorial of the Erection 
of the County of Dauphin (1886), Hist, of the Counties 
of Dauphin and Lebanon (1883), and Notes and Que- 
ries, Biog. and GeneaL, 3 ser., vol. II (1896), and an- 
nual vol., 1897 (1898) ; Hist. Colls, of the State of Pa. 
(1843), ed. by Sherman Day; Minutes of the Provin- 
cial Council of Pa., vol. Ill (1852), vols. IV-VII 
(1851) ; Pa. Archives, 1 ser., vols. III-VI (1853).] 

J.H.P— g. 

HARRIS, JOHN WOODS (i8ra-Apr. i, 

1887), lawyer, was born in Nelson County, Va. 
His early education, which was obtained at the 
rural school near his home, was very meager, 
but as he approached manhood he became fired 
with an ambition to secure an education and be- 
come a lawyer. Accordingly he spent a year in 
Washington College, now Washington and Lee 
University, and five more at the University of 
Virginia, where he graduated in 1837, having 
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“attained distinguished proficiency” in the law. 
In 1837, soon after leaving the university, he 
emigrated to the newly established republic of 
Texas and began the practice of law in Brazoria 
County. A little later he became affiliated with 
John A. Wharton and Elisha Marshall Pease, 
the former an outstanding man of the Texas 
Revolution, and the latter destined to serve the 
state as governor at two separate periods of its 
history. In 1839 Harris was elected a member 
of the Congress of the Republic. In this ca- 
pacity he had a profound influence on the laws 
of the new state. As chairman of the judiciary 
committee, he introduced the bill, and secured 
its enactment into law, by which the existing 
Mexican laws were repealed and the common 
law of England was adopted in all civil matters. 
(The common law as to criminal matters had 
been established by the constitution of the repub- 
lic adopted in 1836.) The act adopting the com- 
mon law also established, or kept in force, the 
“community property” system substantially as 
it existed in Spanish law. This was an innova- 
tion in Anglo-Saxon countries which was later 
adopted in several states of the Union. At the 
same session of Congress he secured the enact- 
ment of a number of other important laws, based 
largely on the statutes of Virginia. 

When Texas became a state of the Union in 
1846, Harris was appointed its first attorney- 
general and was reappointed by the next gov- 
ernor. In this capacity he rendered signal ser- 
vice in defending the new constitution and 
statutes against hostile attacks in the courts. In 
1854 Governor Pease named him as one of the 
commissioners, along with James Willie and O. 
C. Hartley, to revise the laws of the state. The 
penal code and code of criminal procedure draft- 
ed mainly by Willie and based on the codes 
drafted by Edward Livingston for the state of 
Louisiana were adopted by the legislature, but 
the code of civil procedure drafted by Hartley 
and the revised statutes prepared by Harris were 
not adopted. Harris’ last public service was as 
a member of the Fourteenth Legislature, which 
met in 1874-75 and passed the bill calling for 
the constitutional convention of 1875. He was 
an able lawyer and acquired a competence from 
the practice of his profession. In politics he was 
an ardent Democrat, and though he had opposed 
secession, he supported the Confederacy. He 
died m Galveston, where he had settled after the 
war. His wife, Annie Pleasants (Fisher) Dal- 
lam, the daughter of S. Rhodes Fisher, whom he 
had married in 1852, survived him. 


. [Available sources of information regarding I 
include J. D. Lynch, The Bench and Bar of 


(1885) ; P. D. Barringer, J. M. Garnett, and Roscwell 
Page, thiiv. of Va. (1904). vol. II ; Dallas News and 
Galveston News, Apr. 2. 1887. Information as to cer- 
tain facts has been supplied for this sketch by Harris’ 
daughter, Mrs. Cora L. Davenport, San Antonio, Tex., 
and by the University of Virginia. The exact date of 
Harris’ birth was unknown even to his wife.] 

C S. P. 

HARRIS, JOSEPH (June 29, 1828-Nov. 18, 

1892), farmer, writer, editor, was born at 
Shrewsbury, England, near the famous battle- 
field of Hastings. His parents were Henry and 
Anne (Webb) Harris. At an early age he de- 
veloped an unusual talent for investigation, 
which was greatly increased by his being asso- 
ciated as a student with Sir John Bennet Lawes 
and Sir Joseph Henry Gilbert, experimenters 
and research workers in agriculture on the ex- 
periment farm at Rothamsted, England. He 
came to America as a young man, in 1849, ^^id 
soon after establishing himself became a regular 
writer and contributor to farm magazines. In 
1855 he was associate editor of the Countt'y Gen- 
tleman and for a number of years he was owner 
and editor of the Genesee fanner. In 1866, when 
he transferred the latter to the American Agri- 
culturist, he became partner to Orange Judd 
and contributed to the journal until his 
death. He was an able writer and was particu- 
larly well known for his department on “Walks 
and Talks on the Farm,” which was eagerly read 
by thousands of farmers. In 1879 he started a 
seed business, carrying it on until his death in 
1892, after which it was operated under his name 
at Coldwater, N. Y. 

Harris was the author of several farm books, 
among which were Harris on the Pig (1870), 
Talks on Manures (1878), and Gardening for 
y oung and Old (1883). These books were writ- 
ten in the spirit of an investigator and research 
worker and were the answers to questions which 
he himself had put to the soils and animals in- 
stead of to men for the answers. He was one 
of the first to see the need of a good garden on 
every farm and developed this idea both in his 
magazine writings and in his book on garden- 
ing. His work on swine was used quite gen- 
erally as a textbook by the earlier agricultural 
schools and colleges. Harris died at “Moreton 
Farm,” near Rochester, N. Y., where he had 
maintained a home since 1862. He had married, 
in 1861, Sarah A. Mathews. As an agriculturist 
he will be remembered for his scientific approach 
to farm problems and for his ability to dissemi- 
nate his information among farmers in a form 
which was understandable and usable. 

[F. M. Hexamer, article in L. H. Bailey. C\c of 
Horticulture, vol. II (1900): "Western N Y Horti- 

Assembly 

of the State of N. Y., No. 67, 1893 ; Am. Agriculturist 
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Jan. 1893 : information as to certain facts from Harris* 
son, S. M. Harris.] ERE 

HARRIS, MAURICE HENRY (Nov. 9, 

23, 1930), rabbi, was born in London, 
England, the son of the Rev. Henry L. and 
Rachel (Levy) Harris. He was the brother of 
Isidore Harris, who became the scholarly min- 
ister of the Berkeley Street Synagogue in Lon- 
don. At nineteen he emigrated to the United 
States. After spending a short time in secre- 
tarial work in one of the early telegraph com- 
panies in New York, he followed his family tra- 
dition and natural bent towards the ministry 
and entered the Emanu-El Theological Semi- 
nary. In 1883 he became student preacher of an 
obscure synagogue, the Hand in Hand, which 
met over a store on East ii6th Street, and with 
this congregation, the only one he ever served 
during his forty-seven years of ministry, Harris 
was associated until his death. In 1884 he was 
ordained by Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, and con- 
currently with his ministerial activities he stud- 
ied at Columbia College, receiving the degrees of 
A.B., 1887; A.M., 1888; and Ph.D., 1889. On 
Aug. 14, 1888, he married Kitty Green of Lon- 
don, who bore him one son and two daughters. 

Harris progressively led his congregation 
away from the orthodox traditions of the Hand 
in Hand Synagogue until it became one of the 
leading reform synagogues of the metropolis, 
Temple Israel. Through all the factional strug- 
gle which that transition involved, he retained 
the respect and the love of all his congregation. 
Greatly interested in social work, he was the 
founder (1905) and president of the Federation 
Settlement on East io6th Street, in a poor and 
congested neighborhood, and engaged in active 
work for the Jewish Protectory and Aid Society, 
which later became the Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians. In the rabbinical field he served as presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Jewish Minis- 
ters, and of the Association of Reform Rabbis 
of New York. He was one of the founders of 
the Jewish Institute of Religion, and one of its 
trustees from its foundation. His extensive li- 
brary was given by his widow for the most part 
to that institute and to the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. Though he was at first opposed 
to Zionism, his visit to the Holy Land in the 
summer of 1921 gave him an understanding in- 
sight into the nature of Jewish aspiration and 
achievement in Palestine, and one of the results 
of that journey was his organization in America 
of an annual campaign among the children in 
American Jewish religious schools for the pro- 
vision of school lunches for poor Jewish chil- 
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dren in Palestine. This work, sponsored by the 
(American) Women's Zionist Organization, 
Hadassah, grew steadily in scope under Harris' 
direction, and after his death a model experi- 
mental station in school dietetics was established 
in Palestine in his memory. 

Harris was a clear and painstaking writer. 
His principal publications were religious text- 
books, among which may be mentioned Judaism 
and the Jew (1925) and his popular series of 
volumes of Biblical and post-Biblical Jewish 
history: The People of the Book (3 vols., 1886- 
90) ; A Thousand Years of Jewish History 
(1904); the History of the Mediceval Jews 
(1907); and Modern Jezvish History (1910). 
His sermons, always carefully prepared and de- 
livered with engaging simplicity and modesty, 
reflected extensive reading, sincerity, innate 
kindliness of judgment, and interest in human 
problems. He was essentially a lover of man- 
kind. His relations with his congregation were 
beautifully intimate and fatherly, and his benign, 
pacific, and gentle nature drew to him the affec- 
tion and good will of all of his people. 

[Central Conference of Am. Rabbis: Forty^first 
Ann. Convention, 1930, pp. 220-22; IVho’s Who in 
America, 1930-31 ; the Am. Hebrew, June 27, 1930; 
N. Y. June 24, 1930.] D.deS. P. 

HARRIS, MERRIMAN COLBERT (July 

9, 1846-May 8, 1921), missionary bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at Bealls- 
ville, Ohio. His father was Colbert Harris, a 
landowner, farmer, and school-teacher in south- 
eastern Ohio ; his mother was Elizabeth Crupper 
of Virginia. Early in life he was influenced by 
a teacher, Robert L. Morris, who was interested 
in foreign missions, and by James M. Thoburn 
[q.v.l, who took up his life work in India, and 
he decided to become a missionary. The course 
of his training was interrupted by the Civil War. 
He enlisted in the 12th Ohio Volunteer Cavalry 
in 1863 and remained until his regiment was 
mustered out in 1865, serving with Sheridan's 
Cavalry, and with Sherman's troops on the 
march through Georgia. After the war, with 
his scant savings of pay and bounties, he attend- 
ed theological schools at Flarlem Springs, Wash., 
and at Scio, Ohio, then he taught school for 
two years at Fairview, Ohio. In 1869 he joined 
the Pittsburgh Conference and was assigned to 
the pastorate at Urichsville, Ohio, but in 1871 he 
left the active ministry and entered Allegheny 
College at Meadville, Pa., where he graduated in 
1873 with the degree of A.B. On Oct. 23, i 873 » 
he married Flora Lydia Best, daughter of Dr, 
David Best of Meadville, Pa. 

Appointed missionaries to Japan, Harris and 
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his wife at once set out for their chosen field, 
which proved to be the newly opened port of 
Hakodate, in the far north. In the short space 
of five years, and in spite of much anti-foreign 
sentiment, Harris had established a church, and 
his wife had opened the Caroline Wright School 
for girls. He had served also as consular rep- 
resentative of the United States, having been 
appointed vice-consul at Hakodate on Oct. 29, 
1875, and consular agent, Jan. 3, 1877. In 1879 
he was transferred to Tokio, as presiding elder. 
This work was interrupted by the illness of Mrs. 
Harris and they were transferred to San Fran- 
cisco, where, from 1886 to 1904, Harris was 
superintendent of the Japanese mission of the 
Methodist Church. He established missions on 
the Pacific Coast and in Hawaii and organized 
them into a Pacific Japanese Mission. In 1904 
he left this work to become bishop of Japan and 
Korea, an office which he filled with credit until 
1916, when he asked to be relieved. Thereafter 
he was retained as bishop emeritus. On the eve 
of his departure for America in 1916 one hun- 
dred of the leading men of Japan gave him a 
banquet. In making a farewell address on that 
occasion. Viscount Kaneko, the foreign minister, 
said in part, “If all Americans dealt with us as 
openheartedly as Dr. Harris does, and if we 
revered Americans as we revere Dr. Harris, 
friendship between Japan and America would 
remain unchanged forever^ (Outlook, June 28, 
1916, p. 455). The Emperor honored the occa- 
sion by conferring on Harris the highest of his 
three decorations, giving him second-class rank 
in the order of the Sacred Treasure. On return- 
ing to Japan later in the same year he was pre- 
sented with “a beautiful house fully furnished,” 
situated on the Methodist grounds at Aoyama. 
Here he died. May 8, 1921, and was buried. The 
Emperor expressed his grief by the gift of 500 
yen ; floral offerings came from the highest offi- 
cials of the government: and the Japanese press 
united in eulogizing his life and work. 

In addition to his other activities Harris found 
time for writing. His published works include 
One Hundred Years of Missions, Christianity 
in Japan (1908), and Japanese Proverbs. Such 
was his enthusiasm for the Japanese and their 
institutions that he sometimes contended that 
they were occidental rather than oriental. The 
latter term seemed to connote “heathen'^ in his 
mind. Much of the success of his work was as- 
cribed to the help and sympathy of his first wife. 
She was an accomplished writer and transla- 
tor and was spoken of as his “poet-wife.” She 
died in September 1909 and on Nov. i, 1919, he 
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married her cousin, Elizabeth Best, who sur- 
vived him. 

[The Meth. Year Book, 1922; Who's Who tw Amer- 
ica, 1920-21; Christian Advocate, May 12, June 30, 
Aug. II, 1921; Jour, of the Twenty-ninth Delegated 
Gen. Conference of the Meth. Episc. Ch. (1924), pp. 
852-53; N. Y. Times, May 9. 12, 1921 ; Japan Times 
and Mail (Tokio), May ri. 12, 1921 ; Japan Advertiser 
(Tokio), May 10, ii, 12, 1921.] H.N.A. 

HARRIS, MIRIAM COLES (July 7, 1834- 

Jan. 23, 1925), novelist, daughter of Butler and 
Julia Anne (Weeks) Coles, was born at Dosoris, 
near Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. The Coles 
family in America was descended from Robert 
Coles, who came to Boston from Suffolk, Eng- 
land, in 1630, in the same fleet with Governor 
Winthrop. The widow and children of Robert 
Coles removed to Long Island, where the family 
acquired property and remained through suc- 
ceeding generations. The grandfather of Mir- 
iam Coles was Nathaniel Coles, who was a di- 
rect descendant of Rev. Francis Doughty, the 
first patroon of the Newtown and Flushing sec- 
tion, and, it is said, the first preacher in English 
on Manhattan. Miriam Coles was educated at 
St. Mary's Hall, Burlington, N. J., and at Ma- 
dame Canda’s exclusive school in New York 
City. On Apr. 20, 1864, she married Sidney S. 
Harris, a New York lawyer. She had two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter, and except for her 
writing, her early life was domestic and unevent- 
ful. Her first literary work was for periodicals. 
Her first novel, Rutledge, was published anony- 
mously in i860, after which others followed : 
Louie’s Last Term at St. Mary’s ( i860), an au- 
tobiographical story; The Sutherlands (1862): 
Frank Warrington (1863): Roundhearts and 
Other Stories (1867); Philip’s (1871); 
Richard Vandermarck (1871) ; A Perfect Ado- 
nis (1875): Missy (1880); Happy-Go-Lucky 
(1881); Phoebe (1884): An Utter Failure 
(1891); A Chit of Sixteen, and Other Stones 
(1892) ; and The Tents of Wickedness (1907). 
A Corner of Spain (1898) records some of her 
travels, and A Rosary for Lent (1867) and Dear 
Feast of Lent (1874) devotional books. Her 
novels, which were considerably read during the 
late nineteenth century, are all of the same type. 
They are weak and melodramatic in plot, stilted 
and artificial in characterization, full of pious 
sentiments and moral maxims, and tedious and 
cumbersome in style. Rutledge, a sentimental 
story of the love of a middle-aged man and a 
young girl, is the book upon which her reputa- 
tion rests and is representative of a type of ro- 
mance popular in its period. In 1892 Mr. Harris 
died and thereafter Mrs. Harris spent much time 
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abroad She died at her home on the Boulevard 
des Pyrenees, at Pau, France. 

[Who's Who in America, 1920-21 ; F. T. Cole, The 
Early Gcneals. of the Cole Families in America (1887) ; 
obituary in the N. Y. Times, Jan. 25, 1925.] 5 Q g 

HARRIS, NATHANIEL HARRISON 

(Aug. 22, 1834-Aug. 23, 1900), lawyer, and 
Confederate soldier, was born at Natchez, Miss., 
the son of William Mercer and Caroline (Har- 
rison) Harris. He was given a collegiate educa- 
tion, took up the study of law, and was grad- 
uated from the University of Louisiana. He 
had an elder brother who was a lawyer at Vicks- 
burg, and he himself settled there for the prac- 
tice of his profession. On the outbreak of the 
Civil War he organized a company of infan- 
try, the Warren Rifles, which was mustered into 
the state service May 8, 1861. On June i the 
company was enlisted in the service of the Con- 
federate states as Company C, 19th Mississippi 
Infantry. The regiment left Richmond July 4, 
joined the forces of Gen. J. E. Johnston con- 
fronting Patterson's army in the upper Shenan- 
doah Valley, and reached Manassas the day after 
the battle. Harris was praised by Col. L. Q. C. 
Lamar for gallantry at the battle of Williams- 
burg and was promoted major Mar. 5, 1862. 
After the Maryland campaign he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel, and on Apr. 2, 1863, he was 
made colonel of his regiment. At the battle of 
Chancellorsville he was with Stonewall Jackson 
in his famous flank attack. At Gettysburg the 
19th Mississippi, under command of Harris as a 
part of Posey's brigade, forced Meade’s line 
from Cemetery Ridge. He was appointed brig- 
adier-general Jan. 20, 1864. At Spotsylvania 
his brigade was ordered by Lee to meet the at- 
tack of Hancock's corps which had carried the 
salient held by Johnston's division and known to 
history as the “Bloody Angle,” and was after- 
ward engaged in all the sanguinary conflicts pre- 
ceding the siege of Petersburg. The brigade oc- 
cupied the Rives salient on the Petersburg line. 
In November 1864 it was relieved from duty in 
the trenches and put in reserve. In December 
and January it marched to thwart Grant's per- 
sistent efforts to cut the Weldon railroad. In 
March Harris was placed in command of the 
inner line of defenses of Richmond to meet 
Sheridan’s raid. When at last the Confederate 
line was broken Harris was ordered to throw 
two regiments of his brigade into Battery Gregg 
and two into Battery Whitworth. These earth- 
works between the front line and the Appomat- 
tox River were held against terrific assaults for 
two hours until the arrival of Longstreet who 
formed an inner line of defense. At Appomat- 


tox Harris was in command of Mahone's divi- 
sion. 

After the surrender of Lee's army Harris re- 
turned to Vicksburg and resumed the practice 
of law. When the Mississippi Valley & Ship 
Island Railroad was reorganized he was made 
its president. In 1885 he was appointed register 
of the United States land office at Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. In 1890 he visited California and later 
made San Francisco his home, engaging in busi- 
ness with John Hays Hammond. He died at 
Malvern, England, Aug. 23, 1900. In accord- 
ance with his wish his body was cremated. He 
was unmarried. 


[N. H. Harris, ^'Defence of Battery Gregg," in 
Southern Hist. Soc. Papers, vol. VIII (1880) ; Confed. 
Mil. Hist. (1899), vol. VII; War of the Rebellion: 
Official Records (Army) ; Official and Statistical Reg. 
of the State of Miss. (1908) ; Movements of the Con- 
federate Army in Va. and the Part Taken Therein by 
the 19th Miss. Reg. From the Diary of Gen. Nat. H. 
Harris (1901), by Capt. W. M. Harris (his brother) ; 
Dunbar Rowland, Mississippi (1907), vol. I ; San Fran- 
cisco Call, Aug. 24, 1900; Vicksburg Herald, Aug. 24, 
29, 1900.J 


HARRIS, ROLLIN ARTHUR (Apr. 18, 

1863-Jan. 20, 1918), oceanographer, mathema- 
tician, third of the six children of Francis Eu- 
gene and Lydia Helen (Crandall) Harris, was 
a great-grandson of John Harris, a Vermont 
farmer and surveyor who fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War. He was born on a small farm in 
Randolph, N. Y., but the family later moved to 
a farm near Jamestown, N. Y., and here he re- 
ceived his education in the local schools, gradu- 
ating from Jamestown High School in i88i. 
That fall he entered Cornell University, where 
he was graduated four years later with the de- 
gree of Ph.B. Remaining at Cornell for post- 
graduate work, he specialized in mathematics 
and physics and received the degree of Ph.D. in 
1888. He was then offered a fellowship at Clark 
University, where for a year he pursued special 
studies in mathematics. On June 13, 1890, he 
married Emily J. Doty of Falconer, N. Y., and 
in the following month entered the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey as computer. Here, in the math- 
ematical development of the abstruse subject of 
the tides he found scope for his exceptional 
training and native ability. His “Manual of 
Tides” is the most exhaustive treatise on the sub- 
ject to the present time (1931). It appeared in 
parts as appendices to the Report of the Super- 
intendent of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey for 1894, 1897, 1900, 1904, and 1907. In this 
“Manual” he forwarded the subject in many di- 
rections, on the technical side as well as on the 
hydrodynamic side ; in it he developed his sta- 
tionary-wave theory of the tide, published his 
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cotidal maps, and suggested an improved form 
of tide predictor which is now used by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. In connection with the 
study of the tides of the Arctic Ocean (see his 
Arctic Tides, 1911), Harris directed attention 
to the possibility that the characteristics of the 
tide on the Arctic shores might throw light on 
the geography of the unexplored area lying 
northward of the known land masses. From a 
study of the very meager tidal data of that re- 
gion he concluded that a large tract of land lay 
to the north of Alaska. Later observations and 
research have shown that the features of the 
Arctic tides on which he based his inference of 
land are due to other causes, but his hypothesis 
was fruitful in directing the attention of explor- 
ers to the importance of the geographical study 
of tides and in stimulating interest in Arctic ex- 
ploration by suggesting the possibility of the 
discovery of a large land mass. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker and published a number of arti- 
cles on mathematical and tidal subjects in vari- 
ous scientific journals, but owing to his modest 
bearing and somewhat retiring disposition, and 
to the restricted nature of his highly specialized 
and abstruse field, he did not command the posi- 
tion in American science to which his scientific 
contributions and his unquestioned ability enti- 
tled him. Among the students of tides and hy- 
drodynamics, however, he has been accorded a 
secure place as one of the outstanding figures in 
that domain of science. 

[Who's Who in America, 1918-19 ; Science, Feb. 15, 
1918; Cornell Alumni News, Feb. 7, 1918; Evening 
Star (Washington), Jan. 21, 1918; J. P. Downs and 
F. W. Hedley, Hist, of Chautauqua County, N. Y. 
(1921), III, 466; official records Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; personal knowledge.] HAM 

HARRIS, SAMUEL (June 14, 1814-June 25, 
theologian, educator, was descended from 
Thomas Harris who settled in Charlestown, 
Mass., about 1630, through his son John, who 
moved to North Yarmouth, Me., before 1688. 
He was born in East Machias, Me., the son of 
Josiah and Lucy (Talbot) Harris. He entered 
Bowdoin College in 1829, the year in which 
Longfellow there assumed his duties as pro- 
fessor of modern languages and literature. To 
him Harris confessed indebtedness for a taste 
for literature, for solid foundations in the knowl- 
edge of German and French — languages in which 
later he became proficient— and for acquaintance 
with Italian and Spanish. Graduating in 1833, 
he served as principal of Limerick (Me.) Acad- 
emy in i 833 “ 34 » was trained for the ministry 
at Andover Theological Seminary from 1835 to 
1838, and for two years, 1838-41, was principal 
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of Washington Academy in his native town. 
Ordained to the Congregational ministry on 
Dec. 22, 1841, he was pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Conway, Mass., from 1841 to 
1851, and of the South Congregational Church 
of Pittsfield, Mass., from 1851 to 1855, when he 
was called to be professor of systematic theol- 
ogy in Bangor (Me.) Seminary. This position 
he held until 1867 when he was chosen presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College and professor of mental 
and moral philosophy. Finding executive du- 
ties uncongenial, he resigned his office in 1871 
and accepted the Dwight professorship of sys- 
tematic theology in Yale Divinity School. This 
chair he occupied with distinction for twenty- 
five years, resigning in 1895, and holding the ti- 
tle of professor emeritus until his death. He was 
twice married: on Apr. 30, 1839, to Deborah 
Robbins Dickinson, who died July 25, 1876; and 
on Oct. II, 1877, to Mrs. Mary Sherman (Skin- 
ner) Fitch. Fie died in Litchfield, Conn., at the 
beginning of his eighty-sixth year. 

Except for two pamphlets, Zacchens: or, the 
Scriptural Plan of Benevolence (1844) and 
Christ’s Prayer for the Death of his Redeemed 
(1863), a small volume of lectures entitled The 
Kingdom of Christ on Earth (1874), and an oc- 
casional sermon, Harris published nothing until 
he was sixty-nine years of age. Then appeared 
The Philosophical Basis of Theism (1883), 
which presented the grounds of theistic belief 
in a manner so profound and comprehensive, yet 
with such lucidity of statement, wealth of illus- 
tration, and emotional intensity that it made a 
deep impression on the ministers of that genera- 
tion. Four years later appeared a supplemen- 
tary volume entitled The Self -Revelation of God 
(1887), which carried his philosophical argu- 
ment into the domain of doctrinal theology. In 
1896, when he was eighty-two years old, he pub- 
lished two volumes bearing the title, God: The 
Creator and Lord of All, which comprised about 
half of his theological system. 

As a theologian he belonged to no school, but 
occupied a transitional position between the old 
dialectical theology of New England and the 
more modern methods of thinking. Naturally 
conservative, he was open-minded to the scien- 
tific and critical information of his time and he 
embodied much of it in his thought. He taught 
that God, the Absolute Reason, is progressively 
revealing himself in the universe for the perfec- 
tion of the individual and the establishment of 
the kingdom of Christ ; and that man, because 
under the influence of rational motives he can 
determine the ends to which he will direct his 
energies, is a free moral agent, and makes a 
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supreme choice either of God and all rational 
creatures or of himself only as the object of trust 
and service. The choice of self is sin. The love 
that is required in the law of God is the free 
choice of the will to trust and serve God and 
one’s nei.c:hl)or. Thus sin is selfish choice and 
love is primarily an act of the will. More than 
any of his predecessors Harris was a convincing 
interpreter of the intuitive powers of the mind, 
winch, he claimed, apprehends five ultimate real- 
ities: the true, the right, the perfect, the good, 
and the absolute. These intuitions give man a 
real knowledge of the universe in which he 
lives and ample light for the direction of his 
clioices. 

While inheriting and accepting the great tra- 
ditions of New England theology, Harris car- 
ried the doctrine of the freedom of the will to 
a higher point than had been attained by any of 
the able men who had preceded him, and he also 
relieved theology of its aridity by enriching the 
discussion of its themes with felicitous literary 
illustrations. Before him in America no mind 
more richly equipped had applied itself to theo- 
logical prolilems. His wide knowledge of let- 
ters, however, served to ornament his style 
rather than to give his sentences the structural 
beauty which characterized the best writing of 
Edwards. He was not a subtle metaphysician 
chiefly interested in constructing and defending 
a closely articulated system of thought; rather, 
he was a thinker eager to comprehend and com- 
municate truth which would influence the lives 
of men. His purpose was evangelical and his 
thought was the product of the pulpit as well as 
of the study. Consequently his books and his 
classroom lectures were quickened by a glowing 
spiritual ardor which enkindled the minds of 
readers and students. To them the truth he un- 
folded so luminously to the reason became at 
once a command to the will. Bold, independent, 
illuminating as a thinker, it was as an inspiring 
teacher that he most influenced the religious 
life of America. He was by nature a brooding, 
introspective man, but through long meditation 
on vast and lofty themes finally achieved a 
singular intellectual tranquillity and spiritual 
serenity. To commemorate their “lasting grati- 
tude and affection” a bronze tablet in his honor 
was placed in Marquand chapel by his pupils. 

[fVho's Who in America, 1899—1900 ; Andover Theol. 
Sem. Necrology (1900) ; Obit. Record Grads. Bowdoin 
Coll. . . . for the Decade Ending i June 1909 (19*1) I 
“Samuel Harris, Theologian. Author, Preacher, Teach- 
er," by his nephew George Harris [<7.1;.,] president of 
Amherst College, in the Congregationalist, July 13. 
1899 ; L. O. Brastow, A Memorial Address Commemo- 
rative of the Life and Services of Samuel Harris 
(1899); F. H. Foster, A Genetic Hist, of the New 
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England Theology (1907); Herbert Harris, Josiah 
Harris, 1770-1845, East Machias, Me. (1903); New 
Haven Evening Register, June 26, 1899.] CAD 

HARRIS, THADDEUS MASON (July 7, 

1768-Apr. 3, 1842), Unitarian clergyman, was 
born in Charlestown, Mass., a descendant of 
Thomas Harris who came to Boston from Dev- 
onshire about 1675 and the son of William and 
Rebekah (Mason) Harris. His father was a 
schoolmaster; after the battle of Lexington he 
fled with his family to Sterling, became a captain 
in the colonial army, and died in 1778 of a fever. 
Harris worked on farms at Sterling, Westmin- 
ster, and Templeton, and then entered the house- 
hold of Dr. Morse of Boylston, who prepared him 
for college, Harris meanwhile earning his keep 
by carpentry. In 1782 he visited his mother at 
Malden; she persuaded him to abandon the idea 
of going to Harvard and become a maker of 
saddle-trees; an injury to his wrist put an end 
to this occupation, however, and he entered the 
office of his maternal grandfather, who was 
clerk of the courts for Middlesex County. In 
his spare time he attended Samuel Kendal's 
school in Cambridge; and by putting out sub- 
scription papers Kendal enabled him in July 
1783 to enter Harvard. He worked his way 
through college, being for two years a waiter in 
the commons hall ; but was often miserably poor. 
On one occasion, when in need of money, he 
found a ring, for which a goldsmith gave him 
six dollars ; this indication that Providence 
watched over him caused Harris in 1786 to be- 
come a church member. He graduated in 1787 
and taught school at Worcester for a year; he 
was then invited to become Washington’s secre- 
tary, but an attack of smallpox caused him to 
miss the opportunity. He returned to Plarvard 
to study theology, was licensed to preach in 1789, 
took his A.M. and delivered tlie valedictory ora- 
tion in 1790, and was librarian of the university 
from 1791 to 1793. He was then ordained pas- 
tor of the first church in Dorchester. On Jan. 
28, 1795, he married Mary, daughter of Elijah 
and Dorothy (Lynde) Dix of Worcester. Their 
son Thaddeus William Harris [q.v.'] also served 
as librarian of Harvard and was one of the first 
American economic entomologists. In 1795 and 
1796 he edited the Massachusetts Magazine. In 
1802 he caught yellow fever, and to renew his 
strength made a four-month western tour with 
Seth Adams and John Dix; in 1803 he published 
a four- volume Minor Encyclopedia’, in 1805 he 
published a Journal of a Tour into the Territory 
Northwest of the Alleghany Mountains (re- 
printed in R. G. Thwaites' Early Western Trav- 
els, vol. Ill, 1904). From August 1810 to May 
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i8ii he was in England on business connected 
with his father-in-law's estate. In 1820 appeared 
his Natural History of the Bible, a much shorter 
edition of which had been published by him in 
1793; this was pirated in England, where it sold 
widely. In December 1833, after a long illness, 
he spent five months in Georgia; and gathered 
materials for his Biographical Memorials of 
James Oglethorpe (1841). He resigned his 
pastorate in 1836. 

From 1837 until his death he was librarian of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. He was 
an overseer of Harvard, a superintendent of 
public schools, and a member of numerous 
learned and humanitarian societies. He was for 
many years chaplain to the grand lodge of 
Freemasons in Massachusetts; in 1792 he pub- 
lished Constitutions of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons, 
he often spoke and wrote in defense of Masonry, 
and was subjected to much abuse during the anti- 
Masonic movement in the late eighteen-twenties. 
In addition to the works already mentioned, Har- 
ris published forty-eight sermons and addresses 
and twelve other works, including several in 
verse; he also assisted Jared Sparks in his edi- 
tion of the writings of Washington. He was a 
man of wide learning; but his style was precious 
and pedantic. The journal of his western tour 
shows, however, a great delight in scenery. 

Dorchester church called itself Unitarian, but 
Harris refused to accept the title and disliked 
all denominational distinctions. Though he con- 
sidered the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity to 
be contradictory, he nevertheless believed in the 
atonement and in supernatural grace. He was of 
medium height, and in later life was “indescriba- 
bly bent." He described himself as “naturally 
feeble and timid." He was tender, affectionate, 
and sensitive, and during his sermons would fre- 
quently burst into tears. Leonard Withington, 
writing under the name of John Oldbug, sat- 
irized him in The Puritan as Doctor Snivelwell. 

TN. L. Frothingham, memoir in Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Colls., 4 scT. ll (1854), uo-ss; W. B. Sprague, 

Am. Unuartan Pulpit (1865) ; Proc. Most Worshipful 
Grand Lodge Ancient Free and Accepted Masons Com- 
monwealth Mass. IB 26-44 (n.d.) ; T. B. Wyman. The 
Geneals. and Estates of Charlestown (1879).] 

H. B. P. 

HARRIS. THADDEUS WILLIAM (Nov. 
12, i795~J^n. 16, 1856), entomologist, librarian, 
was born in Dorchester, Mass., the son of Thad- 
deus Mason Harris [q.v.'] and Mary (Dix) Har- 
ris. His father, librarian of Harvard College, 
* 791 - 93 . and afterward pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Dorchester, was an an- 
tiquarian and a naturalist, and the author of The 
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Natural History of the Bible (1793 ; revised and 
enlarged, 1820). Young Harris entered Har- 
vard in 1811 and graduated in 1815. His inter- 
est in entomology was inspired by the lectures 
of Prof. W. D. Peck [q.v.']. After graduation, 
he studied medicine and took his medical degree 
in 1820. He began to practise at Milton v/ith 
Dr. Amos Holbrook, whose daughter Catherine 
he married in 1824. Later he returned to Dor- 
chester. During these years he collected insects 
and studied them with the greatest interest and 
began a correspondence with other naturalists, 
notably Prof. N, M. Hentz. In 1831, on the 
death of Benjamin Peirce [q.v.] he was appoint- 
ed librarian of Flarvard College. He held this 
position for the rest of his life. From 1837 to 
1842 he also gave instruction in natural history. 
Work in that field was not required, and attend- 
ance at the classes and lectures was voluntary. 
The subject proved so interesting, however, that 
Harris formed a private class in entomology 
which met one evening in every week. He ap- 
parently expected and hoped to be made full pro- 
fessor of natural history in the college, but to 
this chair Asa Gray [q.v.] was chosen in 1842. 
Meantime Harris had been contributing articles 
upon entomology and horticulture to scientific 
and agricultural journals. In 1831 he prepared 
Section VIII, “Insects," of the Catalogue of the 
Animals and Plants of Massachusetts (1833), 
which was also published as Part IV of Edward 
Hitchcock’s Report on the Geology, Mineralogy, 
Botany, and Zoology of Massachusetts (1833). 
In 1837 Harris was appointed a member of the 
scientific commission to make a more extended 
geological and botanical survey, and as a mem- 
ber of this commission he wrote his Report on 
the Insects of Massachusetts Injurious to Vege- 
tation (1841). Reprinted by the author in 1842 
as A Treatise on Some of the Insects of New 
England Which are Injurious to Vegetation, it 
was again published in a revised form in 1852. 
After Harris' death an admirable new edition 
was ordered by the Massachusetts legislature 
and was published in 1862 under the editorship 
of Charles L. Flint. It was well illustrated, and 
the drawings by Antoine Sonrel and the wood 
engravings by Henry Marsh have hardly been 
excelled. The influence of this book was very 
great from the start. Harris' style was simple, 
lucid, and straightforward, without the slightest 
literary coloring such as one finds in the writings 
of J. H. Fabre ; but it is probable that no work on 
any branch of natural history published in the 
United States during the nineteenth century 
was better done. It is probable also that no 
other work during the period had more loving or 
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ardent students. It is a classic in entomology 
and is on the shelves of working entomologists 
today. 

In the United States it is generally accepted 
that Harris' Treatise more than any other one 
thing started the trend of American entomology 
toward the practical. Down to that time insects 
had been studied largely as strange and interest- 
ing creatures. There had been occasional writ- 
ers in the agricultural journals who recorded 
damage to crops and who proposed theoretical 
remedies, but here was a large book displaying 
life histories of many species that harmed crops 
and were detrimental to human interests in other 
ways, which indicated plainly the necessity for 
careful biological study of the different species 
before the exact character of their damage and 
the exact things to be done to circumvent them 
could be understood. Entomology in the United 
States from that date took on less of the dilet- 
tante aspect. While it is true that Harris re- 
ceived only $175 from the State of Massachu- 
setts for the preparation of this report, it was the 
first instance of the employment of an entomolo- 
gist for practical reasons. 

While the treatise mentioned above represents 
Harris' principal work, his bibliography covers 
120 titles on entomological subjects, and eight 
other titles. Much has been written of the ad- 
mirable character of the man and in praise of his 
work, and he is generally considered as the fa- 
ther of American economic entomology. In his 
later years he was increasingly absorbed in the 
administration of the Harvard Library and was 
able to give correspondingly less time to his sci- 
entific research. “He seemed born with the li- 
brarian's instinct for alcoves and pamphlets and 
endless genealogies," and “described his meth- 
ods to other librarians as lovingly as if he were 
describing a chrysalis" ( Scudder-Higginson, 
post, p. xxxiii). He was often consulted in re- 
gard to genealogical problems and contributed 
several articles to the N ew-England Historical 
and Genealogical Register. 

[Thomas Wentworth Higginson, “Memoir of Thad- 
deus William Harris," with bibliography of Harris’ 
writings, published as the introduction to Entonwlogical 
Correspondence of Thaddeus William Harris, M.D. 
(1869), ed. by S. H. Scudder ; abridgement of Higgin- 
son’s memoir in his Contemporaries (1899); A. R. 
Grote, “The Rise of Practical Entomology in America, 
in Twentieth Ann. Report of the Rntotnological Soc. of 
Ontario, 1889 (1890) ; E. D. Harris. “Memoir of Thad- 
deus William Harris," in Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., vol. 
XIX (1882) ; Boston Transcript, Jan. i 7 » 1856.] 

L.O.H. 

HARRIS, THOMAS LAKE (May 15, 1823- 

Mar. 23, 1906), Christian mystic, poet, was born 
in Fenny Stratford, England. When he was 
about five years old his parents, Thomas and 


Annie (Lake) Harris, emigrated to America 
and settled in Utica, N. Y., where his father set 
up as grocer and auctioneer. Four years later 
Thomas' mother died. His stepmother appar- 
ently treated him harshly and thus caused the 
boy to dwell much on the memory of his mother 
and to cherish her love imaginatively. Befriend- 
ed by the Universalist minister of the town, 
though his parents were “strict Calvinistic Bap- 
tists," he went frequently to the minister's house 
for instruction and finally lived there entirely. 
He wrote poetry and made several contributions 
to Universalist journals. He began to study for 
the Baptist ministry but was converted in 1843 
to Universalism {Universalist Union, Oct. 28, 
1843) and was soon given a small charge. While 
serving this charge he fell deeply in love with 
Mary Van Arnum, whom he married in 1845. In 
December of that year he accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Fourth Universalist Society in 
New York City {Ibid., Dec. 6, 1845). After 
two more years of preaching he became seriously 
interested in the evidences for spiritual survival 
contained in the phenomena of spiritualism. He 
became acquainted with Andrew Jackson Davis 
[g.z/.] in 1847, who initiated him into the mys- 
teries of mediumship and into the Harmonic 
philosophy, which Davis had constructed on a 
Swedenborgian basis. Under Davis' influence, 
he organized in 1848 an Independent Christian 
Congregation in New York, of which Horace 
Greeley was a member. It was as a direct result 
of one of his sermons here that the New York 
Juvenile Asylum was founded. In 1850, how- 
ever, after the death of his wife, who left him 
with two sons — his only children — he abandoned 
his congregation and severed his connections 
with Davis. He was then associated for a time 
with James D. Scott and Ira S. Hitchcock who 


led a group of over a hundred followers to Moun- 
tain Cove, Fayette County, Va. (now W. Va.), 
where they expected to await the second coming 
of Christ {New York Quarterly, January 1853). 
The part Harris played in this little spiritualist 
community was apparently small, though he 
probably made some contributions to its publi- 
cation, the Mountain Cove Journal. After it 
broke up, he wandered about for a while lectur- 
ing on spiritualism. About 1850 he had begun 
to go into trances and while in communication 
with the celestial world to compose long mystic 


ems on the theme of celestial love. In this 
inner he dictated The Epic of the Starry 
eaven (1854), A Lyric of the Morning Land 
855), and A Lyric of the Golden Age (1856). 
lese poems were the first of a long series and 
d the basis for his own distinctive teachings. 
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He was attracted for a time by Swedenbor- 
gianism, but had begun to diverge from its be- 
liefs when in May 1857 he founded a monthly 
journal, The Herald of Light (published until 
August 1861), In 1859-60 he went on a lecture 
tour to England, where he won the interest of 
Laurence Oliphant and his mother, Lady Oli- 
phant, who later became his disciples. Upon his 
return to the United States, with a group of his 
followers who were seeking fitness for “the 
Brotherhood of the New Life,” he settled on a 
farm at Wassaic, N. Y. Two years later the 
community was moved to Amenia, N. Y., where 
it prospered and about 1865 was joined by Lady 
Oliphant and later by her son. At the instigation 
of Lady Oliphant a larger tract of land (1,600 
acres) was purchased at Brocton, near Dunkirk, 
N, Y., and the community was moved to this 
new location, called Salem-on-Erie. Harris, the 
Oliphants, and the other members (about forty 
in all), invested heavily in this colony, which 
was at first organized on a semi-communistic 
plan and carried on farming and vine growing. 
The communistic plan soon gave way to a “fam- 
ily partnership” and this in turn to a “patri- 
archal” society, in which Harris, as “Father,” 
held and administered all the property. 

This community was known as “The Use.” 
All its members denied Self completely and sur- 
rendered themselves to the Divine Use or pur- 
pose. Their distinctive practices were “open 
breathing,” a kind of respiration by which the 
Divine Breath (or Holy Spirit) entered directly 
into the body ; and a system of celibate marriage 
whereby each person was left free to live in spir- 
itual union with his or her heavenly “counter- 
part.” The basis for Harris' teaching was the 
( Swedenborgian) doctrine that God “is not male 
merely, nor female merely, but the two-in-one” ; 
and that in Heaven, or the “New Life,” man at- 
tains union with God and the “conjugal spirits” 
are joined into a perfect unity. The “Brother- 
hood of the New Life” consisted of those who 
from the beginning of time had attained that 
felicity; its representatives on earth were the 

earthly focus for the spiritual regeneration of 
humanity. 

In 1875, owing to a divergence between Har- 
ris and Oliphant, the community split; several 
of Harris' followers sold out to Oliphant and 
moved with Harris to Santa Rosa, Cal., where 
they purchased a 1,200-acre vineyard, which 
they called Fountain Grove. After 1881, when 
Oliphant broke away completely and recovered 
his share of the investment, Harris' California 
estate became the official home of the group. 
Meanwhile Harris himself was struggling ”in- 
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teriorly” to break through the natural forces of 
evil by rallying the “vortical atoms,” and attain 
to his spiritual “two-in-oncncss,” or union with 
his lieavenly counterpart (the Lily Queen). This 
he finally achieved in 1894 when he became tech- 
nically immortal or “Theos.” The “crisis” or 
end of the natural world was now eagerly ex- 
pected and Harris predicted its imminence re- 
peatedly. In The New Republic (1891), he 
praised the efforts of Bellamy and the Utopian 
Socialists, and his Theosocialism, as there set 
forth, attempted to give a theological justifica- 
tion and religious motivation for a new social 
system. In 1855 he had married his second wife, 
Emily Isabella Waters, with whom he lived in 
“The Use” until her death in 1883. In 1891 he 
married his secretary, Jane Lee Waring, the 
most prominent member of the community. After 
a visit to England, he moved with her to New 
York City, where he lived and wrote in retire- 
ment until his death. The most important of his 
numerous works, in addition to those mentioned 
above, are: Hymns of Spiritual Devotion (2 
vols., 1861); The Arcana of Christianity (3 
vols., 1858-78) ; The Lord, the Tzoo-in-One^ De- 
clared, Manifested and Glorified (1876); The 
Wisdom of the Adepts (1884); Star-Flowers 
(1887) ; The Brotherhood of the New Life: Its 
Fact, Law, Method and Purpose (1891) ; God’s 
Breath in Man and in Humane Society (1891) ; 
The Song of Theos (1903). 

Most of those who knew Harris seem to have 
been impressed by the prophetic force of his 
personality, as well as by his remarkable elo- 
quence and poetic gifts. He was opposed to 
creeds and to ecclesiastical organization, and in- 
sisted that he had not founded a new cult. His 
followers at one time were estimated to number 
about 2,000, including many adherents in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

[Sources include: A. A. Cuthbert, The Life and 
World-lVork of Thomas Lake Harris (1908); Rich- 
ard McCully, The Brotherhood of the New Life and 
Thomas Lake Harris (1893) ; The Brotherhood of the 
New Life: An Epitome of the Work and Teaching of 
Thomas Lake Harris (3rd ed., 1914) ; Tribute to Sir 
Thomas Lake Harris (Santa Rosa Commandery, 
Knights Templars, 1906); Laurence Oliphant, Masol- 
lam (2 vols., 1886) ; Margaret O. W. Oliphant, Memoir 
of the Life of Laurence Oliphant (2 vols., 1891) ; W. 
D. Howells, in “The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s Mag., 
Feb. 1892; Rev. of Revs. (London), Sept. 1906; Ray 
Strachey, Religious Fanaticism (1928). These works 
are mostly controversial ; many of the accusations made 
against Harris have been either rescinded or refuted. 
The best collection of materials on the subject is in 
the hands of Mr. V. Valta Parma, Library of Congress. 
On Harris as a poet see Alfred Austin, The Poetry of 
the Period (1870). Certain details are found in R. N. 
Waring, A Short Hist, of the Wariugs (1898) ; W. A. 
Hinds, Am. Communities (and ed., 1908) ; H. C. Tay- 
lor, Hist. Sketches of the Town of Portland (1873).] 

H. W.S. 
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HARRIS, TOWNSEND (Oct. 3, 1804-Feb. 

25, 1878), merchant, politician, diplomat, the son 
of Jonathan Harris, was born of New England 
stock at Sandy Hill, Washington County, New 
York. The youngest boy in a family of six chil- 
dren, he had meager educational opportunities 
and at the age of thirteen was employed in a 
dry-goods store in New York, where he made 
his home for the following thirty years. With 
his father and brother John he joined in a part- 
nership for the importation of china and earthen 
ware. Living with his mother, he remained a 
bachelor and supplemented his formal education 
with wide reading, acquiring a knowledge of 
French, Spanish, and Italian. In 1846, he was 
elected as a Democrat to the Board of Education, 
of which he served as president for two years. 
He plunged immediately into a campaign for the 
creation, under the Board, of a “Free College 
or Academy.’^ The project excited the opposi- 
tion not only of the friends of Columbia and the 
University of the City of New York, private in- 
stitutions charging tuition, but also of those who 
were disposed to view with disfavor the higher 
education of the masses. Almost single-handed, 
according to the New York World (Mar. i, 
1878), Harris carried through the necessary leg- 
islation, and he was regarded as **almost the 
creator” of what is now the College of the City 
of New York. 

After the death in 1847 of his mother, to whom 
he was much devoted, he fell into convivial hab- 
its, which, together with his public duties, led 
his brother to feel that he was neglecting his 
business. The partnership was dissolved. Town- 
send, having pledged himself to a reform of his 
personal habits, purchased an interest in a trad- 
ing vessel and set out for California by way of 
Cape Horn. There he acquired full ownership 
of the vessel and embarked upon trading voyages 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, which ended 
a few years later in financial disaster. 

When Commodore Perry was passing through 
China on his way to Japan, Harris was in Shang- 
hai and vainly sought to accompany the expedi- 
tion. In the spring of 1853 he applied for a 
consular post at either Hong Kong or Canton. 
Instead, he was appointed, Aug. 2, 1854, to 
Ningpo, an unimportant consulate. Hastening 
to the United States, he enlisted the support of 
his friends, including William L. Marcy, then 
secretary of state, and William H, Seward, then 
senator, and was appointed, Aug. 4, 1855, con- 
sul general to Japan, a post made possible by the 
ratification of the Perry Treaty. On Jan. 19, 
1859, the position was raised to that of minister 
resident and consul general. Stopping at Ban- 
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kok en route to Japan, he negotiated a new com- 
mercial treaty with Siam, many of the articles of 
which reappeared in the commercial agreement 
of June 17, 1857 and the treaty of July 29, 1858 
with Japan. 

Harris was put ashore at Shimoda, a lonely 
village some distance from Yokohama, and left 
by his government to shift for himself. Aided, 
however, by the success of the British and 
French war with China in 1858, he was able to 
convince the Japanese that they would do best 
to make their first comprehensive commercial 
treaty with the United States, which Harris rep- 
resented as lacking the avarice of the Powers. 
In youth he had been taught by his mother “to 
tell the truth, fear God, and hate the British”; 
now at his lonely post, having become both a 
total abstainer and a devout churchman, he 
sought to carry out the precepts of his childhood. 
By plain-speaking and by persistence he won 
the confidence of the Japanese. 

The outstanding characteristic of Harris’ pol- 
icy, incorporated in the treaty of 1858, was mod- 
eration, in contrast to the somewhat extravagant 
demands of the British, French, and Russian en- 
voys who followed him. At the insistence of 
Marcy, Harris included a provision for extra- 
territoriality, but he drafted the treaty in such 
a way that, but for subsequent action by the 
Powers, it could have been revised in 1872 at the 
request of Japan. In other respects, both in the 
treaty and subsequently as resident in Yeddo 
(Tokio), Harris was forebearing with the Japa- 
nese and even advised and encouraged them in 
their conflicts with representatives of other 
Western nations. By the opening of its doors to 
the Western world Japan had been plunged into 
a domestic conflict which Harris understood and 
did not seek to turn to the advantage of the 
United States. No foreigner in the East ever 
so quickly attained such influence over the gov- 
ernment of an Oriental people. Longford, the 
British historian, states that Harris’ services 
were not “exceeded by any in the entire history 
of the international relations of the world” 
(Longford, post, p. 302). After the election of 
Lincoln, Harris resigned, returned to New York, 
became a War Democrat, joined the Union 
League Club, and spent his remaining years in 
New York, urbane, conservative, greatly inter- 
ested in temperance, Christian missions, the 
Church, and foreign affairs. Though possessed 
of very moderate financial resources, he had the 
respect of his friends, and at his death his very 
substantial achievements were greatly honored. 

[Harris Papers (College of the Cit/ gf N. Y ); a 
small collection of personal letters (MSS. Div. w. x. 
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Pub. Lib.) ; Dept, of State correspondence relative to 
his missions to Siam and Japan; The Establishment of 
the College of the City of N. Y. (1925) and The Com- 
plete Journal of Townsend Harris (1930) ed. by M. E. 
Cosenza ; W. E. Griffis, Townsend Harris (1895), only 
partly trustworthy; J. H. Longford, The Story of Old 
Japan (1910) ; P. J. Treat, The Early Diplomatic Rela- 
tions between the U. S. and Japan j85}-65 (1917); 
R. S. Morris, Townsend Harris: A Chapter in Am. 
Diplomacy (n.d.) ; Tyler Dennett, Americans in East- 
ern Asia (^1^22) ."I T. D. 

HARRIS, WILEY POPE (Nov. 9, 1818-Dec. 

3, 1891), lawyer, judge, congressman, was born 
in Pike County, Miss., the son of Early and 
Mary Vivian (Harrison) Harris. His mother 
was the daughter of James Harrison of South 
Carolina, whose wife, Elizabeth, was the sister 
of the first Gen. Wade Hampton. His father, 
a lineal descendant of Lawrence, grandfather of 
George Washington, was a man of wealth in 
Georgia, but lost his property after moving to 
Mississippi Territory and died in 1821. Wiley 
Pope was adopted by his uncle, Gen. Wiley Pope 
Harris, for whom he was named. Gen. Harris 
moved from Pike to Copiah County, and took up 
land in the forest at Georgetown on Pearl River. 
The adopted son attended school at Columbus 
and Brandon. His uncle, Judge Buckner Har- 
ris, sent him to the University of Virginia where 
he began the study of law. He then studied at 
Lexington, Ky., under Chief Justice George Rob- 
inson, Justice Marshall and Judge A. K. Wool- 
lery. He began to practise in 1840 at Gallatin, 
then the county seat of Copiah County, as a part- 
ner of Philip Catchings. He soon moved to 
Monticello, where a district chancery court had 
been established. He was appointed circuit judge 
in 1847, and on the expiration of that term was 
elected judge. Though the youngest circuit 
judge when he went on the bench, he gained the 
reputation of being the ablest in the state. In 
1851 he was married to Frances, daughter of 
Judge Daniel Mayes, a distinguished member of 
the Jackson bar. 

He was a delegate from Lawrence County in 
the constitutional convention of 1851, known as 
the Union Convention, and a member of the 
committee of thirteen which reported resolu- 
tions. In 1853 he was elected a member of Con- 
gress where he served from December of that 
year to March 1855. After the expiration of his 
term he moved to Jackson. In January 1861 he 
was a member of the constitutional convention 
which adopted the ordinance of secession. He 
was a delegate to the Provisional Congress of 
the Confederate States, being the first man 
chosen by the convention, by unanimous vote. 
In keeping with a fixed policy about public office, 
he declined further service in the Confederate 
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Congress, and retired to private life. From 18715 
to his death Harris was the acknowledged leader 
and mentor of the Mississippi bar. In addition 
to his profound legal learning he had a spar- 
kling and pungent wit which became proverbial 
throughout the state. His last public service 
was as a member of the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1890, where he was chairman of the com- 
mittee which framed the franchise clause of the 
constitution. He died at Jackson Dec. 3, 1891, 
and is buried in Greenwood Cemetery, 

[Manuscript autobiography of Wiley Pope Harris in 
the possession of his grandson, Wiley Pope Harris, of 
Jackson, Miss.; Dunbar Rowland, Mississippi, vol. I 
(1907) ; H. S. Foote, Bench and Bar of the South and 
Southwest (1876); Reuben Davis, Recollections of 
Miss, and Mississippians (1889); Jour, of the State 
Convention (1861) ; Jour, of the Proc. of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the State of Miss. (1890); Ed- 
ward Mayes. L. Q. C. Lamar, His Life, Times and 
Speeches, 1823-1893 (1896); Memorials of the Life 
and Character of IViley P. Harris of Miss. (1892) ; 
Clarion (Jackson, Miss.), Dec. 10, 17, 1891.] D. R. 

HARRIS, WILLIAM (Apr. 29, 1765-Oct. 18, 
1829), Protestant Episcopal clergyman, college 
president, was born at Springfield, Mass., the 
son of Daniel and Sarah (Pynchon) Harris. He 
was descended on his father's side from Robert 
Harris who was a resident of Roxbury, Mass., 
as early as 1642, and on his mother’s side from 
William Pynchon, the founder of Springfield. 
Fitted for college under the guidance of the Rev. 
Aaron Church, a Congregational minister of 
Hartland, Conn., he entered Harvard at the age 
of seventeen and was graduated in 1786. For 
two years he acted as “college butler” and stud- 
ied theology. He was licensed to preach as a 
Congregationalist and at the same time became 
principal of an academy at Marblehead. Tempo- 
rary ill health led him to take up medical studies, 
but the suggestions of a friend, the Rev. Thomas 
F. Oliver, an Episcopalian rector, impelled him 
to examine that faith and polity, with the result 
that he accepted it and with returning health was 
ordained a deacon and one week later a priest, 
in New York City (October 1791). In later 
years he affirmed that it was the reading of 
Richard Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity which 
caused him to leave the Congregationalism of 
his fathers for Episcopal orders. On Nov. 3 
following his ordination he was married to Mar- 
tha Clark, daughter of Rev. Jonas Clark [q.v.'], 
pastor of the church at Lexington. 

Harris continued in charge of the academy 
at Marblehead and of St. Michael’s Church there 
for a decade, but in 1802 became rector of St. 
Mark’s in the Bowery, New York City, and es- 
tablished a classical school in the vicinity of the 
church. Ten years’ residence in New York 
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brought preferment of various kinds and espe- 
cially social relationships that advanced his for- 
tunes. In i8ii a peculiar situation in the affairs 
of Columbia College led to his election as presi- 
dent. Rev. John Mitchell Mason [q.v.~\ was the 
first choice of the trustees for that office, but a 
gift of real estate from Trinity Church had been 
conditioned on Columbia’s president being a 
communicant of the Episcopal Church, and Dr. 
Mason was a Presbyterian. The powers of the 
office were divided, therefore, all the most im- 
portant being transferred to the new office of 
provost, to which Dr. Mason was elected, while 
the presidency, conferred on Harris, retained 
a few rather inconsequential functions. Since 
the new president gave only a part of his time 
to college duties, he was able to continue in the 
rectorship of St. Mark’s. The first college com- 
mencement in which he took part was the “riot- 
ous commencement of i8ii’’ in Trinity Church, 
at which a senior was refused a degree because 
parts of his graduation oration were deemed of- 
fensive. After five years Mason retired and the 
trustees conferred on Harris the original powers 
of the presidency, at the same time doing away 
with the office of provost. Harris then resigned 
his rectorship and for the remaining thirteen 
years of his life devoted his whole time and 
strength to the college. He was especially suc- 
cessful in winning and holding the confidence 
of the faculty and in improving the college disci- 
pline. A contemporary declared him “a remark- 
able man, not so much for any one feature of 
his character as for a happy combination of the 
several qualities of mind and heart which go 
to make the effective guide, teacher and friend 
of young men” (Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, quot- 
ed in Columbia University Quarterly, June 
p. 324). During the greater part of his admin- 
istration the students numbered from 125 to 140 
and the faculty about twenty. The planning and 
opening of the Columbia Grammar School were 
due directly to his initiative. He died in office 
after a prolonged illness. 

[L. M. Harris, Robert Harris and His Descendants 
(1861): J. B. Pine, “William Harris, S.T.D., Fourth 
President of Columbia College,” Columbia Univ. 
Quart., June 1901 ; H. T. Wade, “The Riotous Com- 
mencement of 1811,” Ibid., June, Sept. 1901; W. B. 
Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vol. V (1859) : funeral 
address by Rev. John McVicar in Christian Jour. 
(N. Y.), Nov. 1829.] W.B.S. 

HARRIS, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (Oct. 

29, 1841-Dec. 20, 1909), Kansas stockman, sen- 
ator, was born in Loudoun County, Va., the son 
of William Alexander and Frances (Murray) 
Harris. His father, a lawyer, was a member of 
Congress, minister to the Argentine Confedera- 
tion under Polk, editor for a time of the Wash- 
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ington Union, and printer to the Senate, 1857- 
59, under President Buchanan. The son received 
a primary education in Luray County, graduated 
from Columbian College (now George Wash- 
ington University), and then worked six months 
on a preliminary inter-oceanic canal survey. He 
subsequently became a student at Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, Lexington, was graduated with 
his class to enter the service of the state in 1861, 
and served throughout the war. He was pro- 
moted to be assistant adjutant general under 
Gen. C. M. Wilcox and later was ordnance of- 
ficer under D. H. Hill and Robert E. Rodes in 
the Army of Northern Virginia. In 1865, he 
went to Kansas, where his training secured for 
him employment as resident engineer for the 
Union Pacific; he built one branch of the road. 
He had charge of the sale of some railroad lands, 
and in 1868 accepted the agency for the sale of 
the Delaware reservation and some other lands. 
After 1876, he devoted himself to his large farm 
at Linwood, near Lawrence, Kan. Recognizing 
the necessity of improving Kansas cattle, he 
made investigations which ultimately led him 
to specialize on a breed of Scotch Shorthorns 
which he imported. He built up a herd at Lin- 
wood which became famous among Shorthorn 
breeders, and his sales were widely attended. 
He was one of the founders of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders Association in 1893. 

Harris filled various city offices of Lawrence, 
but as a Democrat and former Confederate he 
seemed barred from any political career in his 
state. When the Peoples Party was created to 
unite the agricultural sections, however, they 
jeered the “bloody shirt” as an evasion of the 
“real issues,” and while Harris was in Europe 
in 1892, nominated him at the Wichita conven- 
tion for congressman-at-large, as a concrete 
demonstration that the bloody chasm was closed. 
Democrats indorsed the Populist ticket, and 
Harris was elected with the others. In 1894, he 
was defeated when the fusion agreement failed. 
Following his defeat, he was elected state sena- 
tor, but after the fusion victory in 1896, was 
chosen to the seat of United States Senator W. 
A. Peffer, Populist. In Congress, his training 
and experience qualified him to speak with some 
authority on railroad problems and on the Isth- 
mian Canal ; his work was solidly constructive 
rather than spectacular. Contemporaries cred- 
ited him with saving fifteen million dollars in the 
settlement of the Pacific Railroad debt. After 
the expiration of his term, he was considered 
by President Roosevelt as a member of the Canal 
Commission. Harris left the Senate with his 
fortune seriously reduced, and accepted employ- 
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ment in Chicago with the National Livestock 
Association. He refused to consider the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the governorship of Kan- 
sas in 1904, but in 1906, over his protests and in 
spite of eighteen months* actual residence in 
Chicago, he was named as the most available 
man in the party. He was narrowly defeated 
after an energetic canvass. Three years later he 
died in Chicago. 

In person, Harris was tall and muscular, a 
farmer rather than a student. Though he was 
the last senator to drop the term Populist, he was 
in fact and in policy an agrarian Democrat, more 
conservative than his Populist contemporaries, 
and frequently acted independently. In 1863 he 
married Mary A. Lionberger, who died in 1894; 
soon thereafter he married Cora M. Mackey. 
He was a member of the Episcopal Church. A 
memorial bust was erected to his memory as a 
stockman and statesman at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, of which he was long a 
regent. 

[Confederate Veteran, Feb. 1910; W. E. Connelley, 
A Standard Hist, of Kan. and Kansans (1918), vol. 
Ill ; sketch in Hill P. Wilson. A Biog. Hist, of Eminent 
Men of the State of /Can. (1901), probably authorized 
by Harris; Who's Who in America, 1908—09; Cong. 
Dir., 53, 55-57 Cong. ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; 
newspaper clippings of Harris’ Eastern speeches and 
activities and files of Kansas newspapers in Kan. Hist. 
Lib.; obituary in Topeka State Jour., Dec. 21, 1909.] 

R. C. M — r. 

HARRIS, WILLIAM LITTLETON (July 

6, 1807-N0V. 26, 1868), jurist, was born in El- 
bert County, Ga., the son of Gen. Jeptha V. Har- 
ris, the descendant of a Virginia family which 
settled in Georgia before the Revolution. His 
mother, Sarah, was a daughter of Richardson 
Hunt. His early educational opportunities were 
good, and he entered the University of Georgia 
at the age of fifteen and was graduated in 1825. 
Immediately thereafter he began the study of 
law and in 1826 was admitted to the bar by a 
special act of the legislature which, on account 
of his minority, was necessary. He began the 
practice of his profession at Washington, Wilkes 
County, Ga., where he came into contact with 
noted lawyers, and on May 13, 1830, he married 
Frances Semmes. In 1837 he settled in Colum- 
bus, Miss, He was elected judge of the circuit 
court in 1853, and in 1856 served on the commis- 
sion of three which drew up the excellent code of 
laws adopted as the code of 1857 at a special ses- 
sion of the legislature. He was rejected circuit 
judge in 1857 and in 1858 was elected to the 
high court of errors and appeals. President 
James Buchanan is said to have offered him the 
appointment of justice of the Supreme Court of 


the United States to succeed Justice Peter 
Daniel of Virginia. 

In pursuance of the resolutions adopted on 
Nov. 30, i860, by the legislature of Mississippi, 
which authorized the appointment of commis- 
sioners to the other Southern states, to inform 
them that Mississippi had called a state conven- 
tion, Gov. John Jones Pettus appointed Harris 
to visit Georgia. The latter appeared before the 
legislature and urged close cooperation between 
Georgia and Mississippi. He was again elected 
a justice of the high court of errors and appeals 
in 1865. During the Civil War he fulfilled the 
duties of his position, and stanchly supported 
the administration of Jefferson Davis. After 
the war, he continued, in the face of military in- 
terference with the civil authority, to fill the of- 
fice to which he had been elected, but after the 
passage of the reconstruction act of Mar. 2, 1867, 
he resigned along with his two colleagues. He 
resumed the practice of law in Memphis, Tenn., 
where, on Nov. 26, 1868, he died of pneumonia. 

[J. D. Lynch, The Bench and Bar of Miss. (1881) ; 
Biog. and Hist. Memoirs of Miss. (1891) ; D. Rowland, 
Mississippi (1907) ; 35-41 Miss. Reports ; R. T. Semmes, 
The Semmes and Allied Families (1918) ; obituaries in 
Daily Memphis Avalanche, Nov. 28, 1868, Clarion 
(Jackson, Miss.), Nov. 30, 1868.] D. R. 

HARRIS, WILLIAM LOGAN (Nov. 14, 
1817-Sept. 2, 1887), bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a descendant of James Har- 
ris who emigrated in 1725 from Somersetshire, 
England, to Essex County, N. J., was born on 
his father’s farm near Mansfield, Ohio. His 
parents, James and Mary (Logan) Harris, were 
Presbyterians, but William, converted at a camp- 
meeting when he was seventeen, became an 
earnest Methodist, and was moved to prepare 
for the ministry. He was encouraged in this 
ambition by his mother, but his father had died, 
and an uncle, who was virtually his guardian, 
wished to make a farmer out of him, and would 
give him no financial assistance. Supporting 
himself, however, he studied for two years in 
Norwalk Seminary, Norwalk, Ohio. With this 
meager education, in 1837 he was admitted on 
trial to the Michigan Conference, which then 
included northern Ohio, and embarked on his 
ministerial career. In 1839 he was ordained dea- 
con, and in 1841, elder. On Aug. 9, 1840, he 
married Anna Atwell. As a young preacher on 
circuits and at various stations he proved him- 
self an effective evangelical speaker, and re- 
vivals invariably attended his ministry. 

He was pastor of the church in Delaware, 
Ohio, when Ohio Wesleyan University was 
opened in that town, and for a year, 1845-46, 
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was tutor there. In 1848 he was elected prin- 
cipal of Baldwin Institute, at Berea, in which 
position he showed so much ability that in 1851 
he was called to the principalship of the aca- 
demic department of Ohio Wesleyan, and the 
following year was appointed professor of chem- 
istry and natural science. In spite of his own 
meager schooling, he had so educated himself 
as to fill academic positions acceptably. He was 
a man of large stature, immense endurance, seem- 
ingly inexhaustible capacity for work, acquisi- 
tive mind, and unusual memory. During his 
tutorship at Ohio Wesleyan he had regularly 
met with Prof, William G. Williams at four 
o'clock each morning for instruction in Hebrew, 
and when he became professor he was proficient 
enough to give special courses in that subject. 
His taste, however, was for mathematics and sci- 
ence, and in the former field he was something 
of a genius. Circumstances later made him a 
close student of Methodist history, especially on 
its constitutional side. In spite of professional 
dignity and scholarly tastes, he gave the impres- 
sion of being a “generous liver,” and a “jolly old 
soul” (S. W. Williams, Pictures of Early Meth~ 
odism in Ohio^ 1909, p. 315). 

His administrative ability and sound judg- 
ment, together with the fact that he was a per- 
son of method, thoroughness, and accuracy, 
brought him official positions in his denomina- 
tion. From i860 to 1872 he was assistant cor- 
responding secretary of the Missionary Society. 
He was a member of all the General Conferences 
from 1856 to 1872 inclusive, and served as sec- 
retary of each. His work in this position was 
such that it came to be said that before Harris’ 
time the Methodist Church never had a secre- 
tary. During the period when the question of 
the General Conference’s powers with respect to 
excluding slave-holders from church member- 
ship was being hotly debated, Harris, in a series 
of articles in the Western Christian Advocate 
(later published under the title The Constitu- 
tional Powers of the General Conference, with 
Special Application to the Subject of Slave- 
Holding, i860), ably opposed the arguments of 
those who maintained that slave-holders had a 
constitutional right to membership. He took an 
important part in determining the action of the 
General Conference on the admission of mis- 
sionary conferences, and in preparing the plan 
by which lay representation was introduced. In 
1872 he was elected to the board of bishops, and 
immediately became its secretary. Soon after- 
wards he made an eighteen months* trip around 
the world, during which he inspected missions 
in the East and presided at all the European con- 
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ferences. In 1880 and in 1884-85 he made ex- 
tensive tours in Mexico, and in 1881 visited 
South America, and again held the European 
conferences. Under the high pressure of his ac- 
tivity, his strong physique finally began to give 
way, and in 1887 he died at his home in Brook- 
lyn, having almost completed fifty years in the 
ministry. He collaborated with William J. 
Henry in preparing Ecclesiastical Law and 
Rides of Evidence, with Special Reference to 
the Jurisprudence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (1879), and was the author of The Re- 
lation of the Episcopacy to the General Confer- 
ence (1888), lectures at Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, published after his death. 

[T. L. Flood and J. W. Hamilton, Lives of Methodist 
Bishops (188a); S. J. H. Keifer, Getieal. and Biog. 
Sketches of the N. J. Branch of the Harris Family 
(1888) ; Meth. Rev. (N. Y.), Jan. 1888; E. T. Nelson, 
Fifty Years of History of the Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 
(1895); Christian Advocate (N. Y.), Sept. 8, 1887; 
J. M. Buckley, A Hist, of Methodists in the U. S. 
(1896), Am. Ch. Hist. Series ; N. Y. Tribune and other 
New York papers, Sept. 3, 1887.] H. E. S. 

HARRIS, WILLIAM TORREY (Sept. 10, 

1835-Nov. 5, 1909), philosopher, educator, son 
of William and Zilpah (Torrey) Harris, was 
born on a farm near the village of North Kil- 
lingly. Conn. He attended the district school 
of the neighborhood, spent several terms in the 
city schools of Providence, R. I., where the 
country boy was thoroughly unhappy, and at- 
tended for one year each the academies at Wood- 
stock, Conn., Worcester, Mass., and Andover, 
Mass., as well as two others of lesser note. This 
highly peripatetic training unfitted him to settle 
down at Yale, which he entered in 1854 but 
which he left in the middle of his junior year, 
dissatisfied with both the college and its cur- 
riculum. During this period, he had a youthful 
sympathy with every kind of revolt against au- 
thority and dabbled eagerly in spiritualism, mes- 
merism, and phrenology. In 1857 he began to 
teach in the public schools of St. Louis, where 
his immediate success and growing responsi- 
bility had a sobering effect upon his thinking. In 
the following year he was married to Sarah T. 
Bugbee. His rise in the educational system was 
rapid ; he was soon made principal of the Clay 
School, became assistant city superintendent in 
1866, and superintendent in 1868. Equally rapid 
was his philosophical development. Converted 
from phrenology by a lecture of Bronson Alcott, 
and led to a study of German literature and 
philosophy through his reading of Theodore 
Parker, he was already deep in Goethe and Kant 
when acquaintance with Henry C. Brokmeyer 
[^.z/.], whom he met shortly after his own ar- 
rival in St. Louis, had a decisive effect upon 
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all his later work. Under Brokmeyer's guidance 
he took up what was to prove a lifelong study 
of Hegel ; in 1908 he was able to say that he had 
read Hegel’s Philosophy of History sixteen 
times, while even more important to him was 
Hegel’s Logic, which became his philosophical 
Bible. In the exposition of Hegel’s thought and 
in the application of his principles to every de- 
partment of knowledge but especially to educa- 
tion, Harris found his lifework. Hegel’s doc- 
trines of the solidarity of the individual with so- 
ciety and of the importance of the state tempo- 
rarily met the needs of the new American feel- 
ing for national unity. In the Hegelian Absolu- 
tism Harris found an adequate defense against 
the agnosticism of Spencer, while he was able to 
interpret it without too much difficulty as a 
thoroughgoing theism. The infinite regression 
in natural causation, he was never tired of re- 
peating, implies a self-active, directing causa- 
tion in the whole; and self-activity, he held, im- 
plies consciousness and will. Harris’ logic was 
far from impeccable, he was often guilty of 
verbalism, but his enthusiasm and devotion en- 
abled him to become in time the foremost He- 
gelian scholar in America, though always a 
Hegelian of the extreme right wing. In 1867 
he founded the Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy, continued until the close of 1893, which 
carried as its motto “Philosophy can bake no 
bread but it can give us God, Freedom, and Im- 
mortality.” In its pages appeared the first Eng- 
lish translations of important works of Hegel, 
Fichte, Schelling, and others ; its critical arti- 
cles offered the first systematic study of German 
philosophy to appear in this country ; while in it 
such later writers as Howison, Peirce, Royce, 
Dewey, and James made their debut. Mean- 
while Harris’ educational work was almost 
equally significant. His thirteen annual reports 
as superintendent (1868-80) were quoted na- 
tionally and even internationally as models of 
their kind. In 1880, somewhat weakened in 
health as a result of his tremendous exertions, 
he resigned his St. Louis position and moved to 
Concord, Mass., to assist in the establishment of 
the Concord School of Philosophy. To this 
rather fruitless enterprise he devoted much of 
his energy for the next nine years. It was his 
ambition to succeed Emerson as the leader of a 
great idealistic movement, but in this he signally 
failed. While his philosophy was in many ways 
more mature than that of the Transcendentalists, 
he utterly lacked their fire and originality. His 
system was derivative at best and really repre- 
sented in America not the beginning but the end 
of a movement, the formalization of an idealism 
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which had already lost its inspiration and be- 
come traditional. He liimsclf was unable to de- 
velop his thinking beyond the point which he 
had already reached. The Concord School, held 
only in the summers, enjoyed merely a succes 
d'estitne, its sessions attended mainly by women. 
In 1889, realizing that his philosophical career 
was virtually closed, Flarris accepted the posi- 
tion of United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, which he held from Sept. 12, 1889, to June 
30, 1906, when he voluntarily resigned. During 
these years, through his reports, lectures, and 
multitudinous articles in the magazines, his edu- 
cational influence was very great. None of his 
contemporaries approached him in range of edu- 
cational interest. He labored especially to place 
education upon a psychological basis, to bring 
about a rational correlation of studies, and to 
relate the school to other departments of insti- 
tutional life. These were no new endeavors and 
Harris was no educational pioneer, but he was 
a great expositor of the best that was already 
known and thought in his field. 

Sharp-featured, spare, and muscular, with 
something of the New England cleric in his 
mien, Harris created an impression of spiritual 
energy rather than of spiritual profundity. His 
bibliography contains 479 titles, nearly all in 
philosophy or education but otherwise of the 
most miscellaneous character. He spent himself 
largely in work which though important was 
for him a side-issue, such as the assistant editor- 
ship of Johnsons A^cw Unk'ersal Cyclopaedia 
and the editorship of Appletons' International 
Education Series and of a new edition of IVeb- 
stePs New International Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. Excellent organizer though he 
was in the practical world, the task of organiz- 
ing his thoughts on a large scale proved in- 
superable, and after many vain attempts he aban- 
doned it. The nearest approach to a complete 
presentation of his philosophical views, his In- 
troduction to the Study of Philosophy (1889), 
consists of a skilful compilation of selections ar- 
ranged by Marietta Kies. His three volumes, 
The Spiritual Sense of Banters Divina Comnte- 
dia (1889), a somewhat too-Hegelian but other- 
wise good interpretation of Dante, whom Har- 
ris esteemed so highly that his friends needlessly 
feared his conversion to Catholicism, HegeVs 
Logic, a Book on the Genesis of the Categories 
of the Mind (1890), and The Psychologic Foun- 
dations of Education (1898), have all enjoyed 
up to date a precarious immortality rendered 
more precarious by their mechanical and unpreg- 
nant style. Harris’ permanent influence upon 
American thought has proved to be far less than 
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his contemporary reputation prophesied. Hard- 
ly any American philosopher was more widely 
acclaimed in his own time ; hardly any is so little 
read today. Nevertheless he holds an assured 
position in the history of American philosophy 
and education as one who labored not unsuccess- 
fully to emancipate these disciplines from pro- 
vincialism and to accustom them to more spa- 
cious ways of thought. He died at Providence, 

R. 1. 

[IVho’s Who in America, 1908-09 ; Providence Jour., 
Nov. 6, 1909; Education, June 1888; Report of the 
Commissioner of Education 1907, I, 37-66, containing 
])ibliography ; J. S. Roberts, Wm. T. Harris : A Critical 
Study of his Educational and Related Philosophical 
dews ( 1924) ; autobiographical material in the Forum, 
Apr. 1887; discussions of Harris’ philosophy by Mor- 
ris R. Cohen, Cambridge Hist, of Am. Lit., Ill (1921), 
236-39, and by Woodbridge Riley, Thought (1915)* 

240-53 ] E. S.B. 

HARRISON, ALEXANDER [See Harri- 
son, Thomas Alexander, 1853-1930] 

HARRISON, BENJAMIN (lyadP-Apr. 24, 

1791), Revolutionary statesman, governor of 
Virginia, was born at the family seat, “Berke- 
ley,*’ Charles City County, Va., the son of Ben- 
jamin Harrison and Anne Carter, daughter of 
Robert Carter of Corotoman (“King Car- 

ter*’). Descended from Benjamin Harrison, who 
came to the colony before Mar. 15, 1633/34, he 
was the fifth of the name in the direct line of de- 
scent and, to distinguish him from others, all of 
whom sat in the House of Burgesses or held 
other high office in the province, he is usually re- 
ferred to as “the Signer.” This distinguished 
family later contributed two presidents of the 
United States, William Henry Harrison, the 
Signer’s son, and Benjamin Harrison, his great- 
grandson. 

At the time of his father’s death in I745» 
fifth Benjamin Harrison was a student at the 
College of William and Mary, but he left with- 
out graduation and shortly afterward married 
Elizabeth Bassett. Already in charge of his fa- 
ther’s estate, in 1749 he was elected to the House 
of Burgesses. He was reelected successively 
until 1775, and was frequently chosen speaker. 
He was a member of the committee of that body 
which, in 1764, drew up a vigorous protest 
against the proposed Stamp Act, yet in the fol- 
lowing year he was one of the conservative 
group who opposed Patrick Henry’s resolutions 
as impolitic. When, however, the storm again 
broke in 1773 Harrison took a decided stand and 
as a member of Virginia’s committee of corre- 
spondence helped to map out the program of re- 
sistance. Upon the dissolution of the House of 
Burgesses by Dunmore in May 1774, he joined 
with his fellow members in sending out a call 
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for a general congress of the colonies, to which 
he was duly elected a delegate by the convention 
which assembled in August. “These gentlemen 
of Virginia,” wrote John Adams, “appear to be 
the most spirited and consistent of any. Harri- 
son said he would have come on foot rather than 
not come” {Works of John Adams, II, 1850, p. 
362). That he should be returned to the Con- 
gress of 1775 was a matter of course, and, with a 
brief exception due to one of the frequent shifts 
in Virginia politics, he was retained in the dele- 
gation until 1778, although he withdrew in Oc- 
tober 1777. In the meantime, he represented his 
county in the Virginia conventions of 1775 and 
1776 and, upon the organization of the state gov- 
ernment in the latter year, was elected to the new 
House of Delegates, to which he was successive- 
ly returned until 1781. 

In Congress, Harrison’s career was one of im- 
portance and distinction. Perhaps none will 
agree with John Adams’ querulous verdict in 
his latter years ; “This was an indolent, luxuri- 
ous, heavy gentleman, of no use in Congress or 
committee, but a great embarrassment to both” 
(JVorks of John Adams, III, 1851, p. 31). Har- 
rison seldom took part in the debates, yet such 
of his remarks as have been recorded are usually 
pointed and apt. Certainly Washington leaned 
confidently upon him for the guidance of legisla- 
tive measures pertaining to the army. Of the 
committee of secret correspondence created in 
November 1775 (later styled the committee for 
foreign affairs), Harrison was the first member 
named. In March 1776, he was placed on the 
marine committee, and in June he was chosen to 
the newly established board of war and ordnance. 
Thus in this formative period of national life 
Harrison had an important share in the estab- 
lishment of three of the great departments of the 
American government, those of state, war, and 
the navy. He was not at any time a member of 
the treasury committee (or board of treasury), 
but he served on numerous committees concerned 
with financial problems. From March 1776 to 
August 1777, he was almost uniformly chairman 
of the committee of the whole and in that capac- 
ity he presided over the momentous debates 
which culminated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (to which in due course he appended 
his signature), as he did also over the early de- 
bates upon the Articles of Confederation, The 
same fairness and decision for which he was dis- 
tinguished as speaker in the Virginia assemblies 
likewise characterized his conduct as chairman 
of the committee of the whole in Congress. 

Upon Harrison’s retirement from Congress in 
October 1777, he took his seat in the House of 
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Delegates, of which in May 1778 he was chosen 
speaker, holding that office until 1781. In No- 
vember of that year, when Governor Nelson re- 
signed, Harrison was elected to the chief magis- 
tracy and was twice reelected, three years being 
the constitutional limit of service. The most no- 
table event of this trying period was the cession 
by Virginia of her claims to lands north and 
west of the Ohio. Harrison's administration was 
marked by characteristic vigor, firmness, and 
devotion to the interests of his state, but by an 
equal devotion to the Union which he had done 
so much to establish. Upon the termination of 
his service as governor (1784), Harrison was 
again elected to the House of Delegates and re- 
mained a member of that body until his death. 
In the Virginia convention of 1788, called to 
pass upon the federal Constitution, he was chair- 
man of the committee on privileges and elections, 
but he did not engage extensively in the debates. 
In his principal speech, while reiterating his 
devotion to the Union, he declared his opposi- 
tion to the Constitution as it stood, insisting that 
the inclusion of a bill of rights should precede, 
not follow, adoption. When, however, he was 
overruled, he refused to join the malcontents in 
further opposition but gave the Constitution and 
the new government his hearty support. 

[The principal biography is that in John Sanderson, 
Biog. of the Signer's to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, vol. VIII (1827). The latest and most extensive 
genealogical account of the Harrison family is W. G. 
Stanard, ‘‘Harrison of James River,” in Va. Mag. of 
Hist, and Biog., Oct. 1922-Oct. 1925. This includes a 
sketch of Harrison and reprints the principal part of 
Sanderson’s biography. Much valuable material re- 
specting Harrison's career is to be found in L. G. Tyler, 
Letters and Times of the Tylers, vol. I (1884). For 
the record of his service in Congress the Jours, of Cong. 
are a first requisite. Letters may be seen in E. C. Bur- 
nett, Letters of Members of the Continental Cong., 
vols. I, II (1921, 1923) ; Fa. State Papers, vol. I 
(1875) ; and in Official Letters of the Govs, of the State 
of Va., vols. Ill (1929), IV (forthcoming). H. B. 
Grigsby, “Hist, of the Va. Federal Convention of 1788,” 
Va. Hist. Soc. Colls., n.s., vols. IX, X (1890-91) con- 
tains some account of his earlier career as well as of 
his part in that convention.] E C B 

HARRISON, BENJAMIN (Aug. 20, 1833— 
Mar. 13, 1901), twenty-third president of the 
United States, was descended from Benjamin 
Harrison, who came to Virginia from England 
and was elected to the House of Burgesses in 
1642. The Harrisons belonged to the wealthy 
planter class and held the highest political posi- 
tions in Virginia. The most prominent of the 
earlier members of the family was Benjamin 
Harrison [q.v.], signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and governor of Virginia. His son, 
William Henry Harrison established his 

home in Ohio on an extensive estate on the Ohio 
River just below Cincinnati; here he was resid- 
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ing in 1840 when elected president. On an ad- 
joining farm lived his eldest son, John Scott 
Harrison, congressman for two terms. His sec- 
ond wife, Elizabeth Irwin, was the mother of 
Benjamin. 

Private tutors and typical country school- 
teachers prepared Benjamin Harrison for Farm- 
er’s College. He finished his college course with 
distinction in 1852 at Miami University. On 
Oct. 20, 1853, he married a college friend, Caro- 
line Lavinia Scott, daughter of Dr. John Scott, 
president of the Oxford Female Institute; to 
them two children, Russell and Mary, were born. 
From 1852 to 1854 he read law in the offices 
of Storer and Gwynne, prominent attorneys in 
Cincinnati. In 1854, he settled in Indianapolis, 
then a growing Western town, and by indefat- 
igable industry forged gradually to the front of 
his profession. His active interest in politics 
began during the first year of his law practice, 
when the struggle over slavery was at white 
heat. Harrison at once gave the Republican 
party unswerving allegiance ; to him, moral prin- 
ciples were at stake. He soon established an en- 
viable reputation as a campaign speaker. In 
1858 he served as secretary to the Republican 
state central committee of Indiana ; he was elect- 
ed city attorney in 1857, and in i860 and 1864 
reporter of the supreme court of Indiana. He 
found the compilation of ten volumes of Indiana 
Reports equivalent to a postgraduate law course, 
while the salary and royalties placed him on his 
feet financially. 

He was paying for a modest home at the out- 
break of the Civil War. In 1862, he helped raise 
the 70th Indiana Infantry and was appointed its 
colonel by Gov. Oliver P. Morton. The regiment 
was hurried to Bowling Green, Ky., to assist in 
stopping Bragg, even though its colonel knew 
practically nothing of war and its rank and file 
knew less. Fortunately, it was given the pro- 
saic duty of guarding the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. Two years of devotion to duty and 
study changed the untrained colonel into a sea- 
soned brigade commander. Harrison soon be- 
came unpopular, however, because he insisted on 
turning raw recruits into disciplined soldiers. 
In 1864, his command was attached to Sherman’s 
army and participated in the bloody battles of 
the Atlanta campaign, during much of which 
Harrison was in command of his brigade. His 
conduct won the praise of General Butterfield 
and a recommendation for promotion from Gen- 
eral Hooker. After the capture of Atlanta, Har- 
rison returned to Indiana at (Geivernor IVIorton’s 
request to help combat Copperhead influence 
in the political campaign of 1864. This service 
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prevented his participation in the march through 
Georgia, but he rejoined his command in the 
Carolinas and led it in the grand review in 
Washington. On Mar. 22, 1865, he was bre- 
vetted brigadier-general “for ability and mani- 
fest energy and gallantry.” Three years of war 
had fully matured him. 

Returning to the practice of his profession, 
Harrison was immediately recognized as one of 
the ablest lawyers in his state. Like nearly all 
the lawyers of his time, he engaged in general 
practice ; his work took him into the local, state, 
and federal courts in Indianapolis and some dis- 
tance into the region roundabout. In 1881 he 
was admitted to practice before the United States 
Supreme Court. Among the leading cases in 
which he appeared were the Nancy Clem murder 
case, tried in a local court in 1869: Milligan vs. 
Hovey, et al., in 1871 (3 Bissell, U. S. Circuit 
Court Reports, 13), in which he was appointed 
special assistant United States attorney by Pres- 
ident Grant ; and R. S. Robertson vs. Indiana, 
in 1887 (109 Indiana, 79). Harrison had an 
alert and ready mind, an extraordinarily reten- 
tive memory, unusual power of analysis, and 
great facility of expression. When a mass of 
confused and complicated facts was in the cruci- 
ble of his mind, he would sometimes pass his 
friends on the street without seeing them, or if 
he gave them a “Good-morning,” his earnest 
face with its absorbed and distant expression 
chilled their advances. Professional interest with 
him always stood before financial prosperity, yet 
his annual income soon rose from about $5,000 
to over $10,000, a large income for an Indiana 
lawyer of this period. It enabled him to build a 
spacious house in Indianapolis and his family to 
acquire a prominent social position. 

His active interest in public affairs and local 
philanthropy continued after the war. For forty 
years he was an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church; he taught a men's Bible class, was su- 
perintendent of a Sunday school, and several 
times a member of the General Assembly. Dur- 
ing every state and national political campaign 
he spoke in various cities of the state. He was 
an ardent “radical” Republican during John- 
son's presidency; during the i87o’s, however, he 
was one of a few conservative leaders who fought 
for sound money and kept the Republican party 
in Indiana from supporting the Greenback doc- 
trines. In 1872, Morton, who had developed an 
antipathy for Harrison, prevented his receiving 
the Republican nomination for governor. In 
1876, however, Orth, the Republican candidate, 
was forced off the ticket in the middle of the cam- 
paign by an effective Democratic attack on his 
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previous financial transactions. In this predica- 
ment, the Republican state committee persuaded 
Harrison, with his unsullied reputation, that it 
was his duty to his party to accept the nomina- 
tion which he had previously declined. A bitterly 
fought campaign followed. Harrison appealed 
strongly to the old soldiers and to the cities. The 
Democratic candidate, James Douglas Williams, 
called “Blue Jeans,” was a well-to-do farmer 
who had some of Lincoln's rugged honesty, sim- 
plicity of manner, and homely appearance. The 
Democrats capitalized these points further by 
speaking of Harrison as “Kid-glove” Harrison; 
and portraying him as being “as cold as an ice- 
berg.” From this charge he was to suffer as 
long as he was a candidate for or an occupant of 
public office. The Democrats carried the state by 
5,139 majority. Harrison regretted the defeat of 
his party, but personally preferred to give his 
time to law. His fight had not been in vain. He 
had led his ticket by about three thousand votes, 
had made many friends over the state, and was 
considered by President Hayes for a cabinet po- 
sition. In 1879, Hayes appointed him a member 
of the newly created Mississippi River Commis- 
sion. This office he held until 1881. During the 
national railroad strike in 1877, Governor Wil- 
liams appointed him a member of the citizens* 
committee to settle the strike in Indianapolis and 
also placed him in command of the state troops 
there. In 1878 he presided over the Republican 
state convention, and in 1880 he was chairman 
of the Indiana delegation to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, where he and his delegation 
played a leading role in nominating Garfield. 
Harrison himself was suggested as a compromise 
presidential candidate. Conkling sought an in- 
terview to offer him second place on the Grant 
ticket, but Harrison refused to allow his name 
to be mentioned in connection with the vice-pres- 
idency. In the campaign that followed, he took 
a prominent part. Garfield would have been 
glad to give him a cabinet post, but Harrison de- 
clined to be considered because he had just been 
elected to the United States Senate. 

While senator (1881-87), as chairman of the 
important committee on territories, Harrison 
successfully guided through the Senate a bill to 
grant civil government to Alaska and a bill to 
admit Dakota as a state, though the latter did not 
pass the House. The kindly, humane aspect of 
his nature was shown by his espousal of the in- 
terests of the Indians and homesteaders when 
they were threatened by the demands of power- 
ful railroads seeking legislation ; the cold, legal 


aspect was manifested in the debate on the In 
terstate Commerce Act, during which he sup 
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ported fair, effective railroad regulation. He 
championed the Mississippi River Commission 
and its work, and supported labor legislation. 
He voted against the notorious river and har- 
bor bill of 1882, though later he secured similar 
appropriations for his state. He favored pass- 
ing a reasonable protective tariff bill in 1883. 
He advocated carrying out treaty obligations in 
good faith, opposing his Republican colleagues 
from the Pacific Coast when the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Bill was being debated and thus deliberately 
incurring a heavy future political liability. As 
was natural for an ex-soldier, he gave sympa- 
thetic, liberal support to general pension legisla- 
tion and to the numerous individual Civil War 
pension petitions which came to him, and thus 
obtained the goodwill of many veterans, which 
constituted a valuable political asset. He made 
an important speech on civil-service reform on 
Mar. 26, 1886 ( Congressional Record, 49 Cong., 
I Sess., pp. 2790-97). His speeches, though not 
oratorical, were with but few exceptions logical, 
short, and to the point. He generally aligned 
himself with the moderate, progressive group 
of his party. Meantime, the Democrats had 
carried Indiana in 1884, gerrymandered the 
state, and defeated him for reelection in 1886 by 
a margin of one vote, after a dramatic campaign. 
His second major political defeat, however, like 
his first one in 1876, did not injure him politi- 
cally. 

As early as 1883, Wharton Barker, a wealthy 
Quaker banker of Philadelphia, had surmised 
that the bitter hostility between Blaine and Ar- 
thur would cause the defeat of either if nomi- 
nated for the presidency and had suggested to 
independent Republican leaders in the East that 
Harrison would unite all elements of his party 
and carry the doubtful state of Indiana. Harri- 
son attended the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1884 ^^nd was seriously con- 
sidered as a possible “dark horse” candidate. 
That his name was not presented was due to his 
own unwillingness to launch a personal cam- 
paign, to the failure of his civil-service record 
to satisfy Eastern independents, and, above all, 
to his inability to command the united support 
of his own state delegation. His lifelong rival 
and jealous opponent, Walter Q. Gresham [q.v.'] 
was also hoping for the nomination and Indiana 
had not yet decided which was to be her favorite 
son. Beginning in 1887, Harrison's friends car- 
ried on a quiet but well-organized campaign to 
secure his nomination in i888. Though he was 
fourth on the first ballot at Chicago, he was nom- 
inated on the eighth. A spectacular, spirited 
campaign followed with the tariff as the chief 
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issue f see Cleveland, Stephen Grover). Har- 
rison set a precedent by conducting an effective 
“front porch” campaign, making a large number 
of short speeches to visiting delegations. The 
archaic electoral college gave him 233 votes and 
Cleveland 169, in spite of the fact that the Ameri- 
can people indorsed Cleveland’s administration 
by a popular plurality of 100,000. 

After long consideration Harrison appointed 
James G. Blaine \_q.v.'] secretary of state. Most 
of the other men selected for the cabinet were 
little known in national politics. The choice of 
some was criticized by party leaders, of others 
by reformers, but practically all made excellent 
department heads. The designation of John 
Wanamaker [q.if.'], a wealthy Philadelphia mer- 
chant, as postmaster general was particularly 
obnoxious to the reform element because he had 
raised large campaign funds to elect Harrison 
and was recommended by Quay. Under him, 
however, the postal service was greatly increased 
in efficiency. Harrison gave him a free hand, 
even when the first assistant postmaster general, 
J. S. Clarkson, was removing Democratic in- 
cumbents with such rapidity that civil-service 
reformers were alienated. 

Harrison appreciated the new forces which 
were sweeping the United States onward into 
imperialism. He took great pride in the new 
navy of steel ships being built under Secretary 
Benjamin F. Tracy and saw his policy of de- 
veloping a merchant marine auspiciously begun. 
The Pan-American Congress was brilliantly con- 
ducted by Blaine. The frequent illness of the 
Secretary compelled Harrison, throughout the 
administration, to assume much of his work. 
Blaine pushed the American claims in Samoa 
with new vigor and received the credit for the 
result, but his hand was carefully guided by the 
President. The Samoan notes were revised and 
one was entirely rewritten, in accordance with 
Harrison’s suggestions. Every effort was made 
to secure the Mole St. Nicholas in Haiti, but 
here even Machiavellian methods failed. In the 
bitter controversy with Chile, Harrison could 
not disregard an attack upon men wearing the 
uniform of the United States, During the clos- 
ing days of his administration, Harrison sent to 
the Senate a treaty annexing Hawaii. To his 
great personal regret and mortification, his suc- 
cessor, Cleveland, promptly withdrew the treaty 
before the Senate had voted on it because in his 
opinion it had not been justly negotiated. 

Civil-service reform proved a troublesome 
question to Harrison. He had been elected with 
the support of many of its friends and on a plat- 
form strongly favoring it. He was the first 
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Republican president since Lincoln to succeed a 
Democrat, however, and the hunger of his party 
for office was great. Harrison himself belonged 
to the moderates and soon aroused the antipathy 
of both the extreme reformers and the powerful 
politicians. In spite of a few unfortunate, though 
usually unimportant, acts which proved very 
helpful to his political enemies, his civil-service 
record was statesmanlike. He enlisted and kept 
the services of Theodore Roosevelt as civil-ser- 
vice commissioner; he respected the classified 
list, and he extended it from approximately 
27,000 positions to 38,000. Nevertheless, during 
the campaign of 1892 he suffered severely be- 
cause offended Republican leaders sulked, while 
extreme civil-service reformers left the party. 
Harrison gave much attention to administrative 
problems associated with the opening of Okla- 
homa Territory to settlement in 1889. When the 
Mormon church gave up polygamy in order to 
obtain statehood for Utah, Republican leaders, 
headed by Clarkson, persuaded Harrison to grant 
amnesty to accused Mormons (Jan. 4, 1893), 
but only after it had been proved that the renun- 
ciation was sincere and, the election of 1892 be- 
ing over, he himself could not benefit from the 
action. Harrison’s facility and felicity as a pub- 
lic speaker were never better displayed than in 
the many, gracious, and effective short speeches 
which he made on his io,ooo-mile tour through 
the South and West in 1891. 

Harrison’s senatorial experience, together with 
his natural repugnance to wielding the “big 
stick,” caused him to touch elbows with Con- 
gress, but to avoid important policies distinct 
from those which his party advocated there. 
He did not seek popularity, nor was he skil- 
ful in arousing and focusing public opinion in 
support of legislation which he desired. His 
searching, steel-gray eyes made the politician 
who came hoping for personal benefit feel ill at 
ease. His manner, even toward most senators 
and representatives of his own party, was re- 
served; this characteristic limited his influence 
with them, even though they had great respect 
for his intelligence in administration and his 
integrity of purpose and character. From 1888 
to 1891, the Republican party was in the hands 
of leaders whom the president could not con- 
trol. During the latter half of his term, his in- 
fluence on legislation was severely curtailed by 
Democratic gains in the lower House. Before 
the Republicans lost their ascendancy in Con- 
gress, however, they passed many important 
laws. Long travail produced the McKinley Tar- 
iff Act, To make its high rates more palatable, 
Harrison was instrumental in obtaining the in- 
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sertion of a reciprocity provision; in fact, he 
wrote the draft for this, the only popular section 
of the notorious bill. The Sherman Silver Act 
he signed because he was assured by Sherman, 
Aldrich, and Windom that he could safely do so 
and because he wanted to help the silver indus- 
try. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act he favored. In 
spite of all his efforts and to his great chagrin, 
the federal elections bill failed. He signed a 
river and harbors act which carried a large ap- 
propriation, and a dependent pension act which 
increased pension expenditures from $98,000,000 
in 1889 to $157,000,000 in 1893. To him the in- 
creasing age and infirmity of Union veterans 
gave “the minor tones of sadness and pathos to 
the mighty appeal of service and suffering” 
{Public Papers and Addresses of Benjamin 
Harrison, 1893, p. 23). His attitude, however, 
was entirely different from that of “Corporal” 
Tanner, the commissioner of pensions, who fol- 
lowed an extravagant, materialistic policy. Tan- 
ner had been in office only a few months when 
Harrison stated privately that in giving him the 
place he had made one of the two great blunders 
in appointments. Tanner soon resigned, but the 
odium of his policy remained to harass Harri- 
son. As a result of Republican legislation and 
general economic conditions, the surplus in the 
federal treasury soon disappeared and the ad- 
vance shadows of the panic of 1893 became evi- 
dent. As early as September 1890, Harrison 
exerted himself to increase circulation and avoid 
financial disaster. 

By the second year of Harrison’s term, Quay, 
Platt, Alger, “Czar” Reed, and others had begun 
to form an anti-Harrison wing in the Republi- 
can party to prevent his renomination. Had this 
situation not arisen, he, like Hayes, would prob- 
ably have retired at the end of one term. He 
carried responsibility heavily, and to him the 
White House had no personal allurements. 
“Why should a man seek that which to him 
would be a calamity?” he wrote to his friend, 
Tracy, on May 5, 1896, when the latter, along 
with others, was urging him to become a candi- 
date for the third time. The implacable hostility 
of the “bosses” increased as 1892 approached 
until its virulence is hard to overestimate. Har- 
rison’s friends rallied under the leadership of 
L. T. Michener and renominated him over Blaine 
and McKinley, but in the election he was over- 
whelmingly defeated by Cleveland. The defeat 
of the Republican party was caused principally 
by the following factors: the alienation of many 
labor votes because of the Homestead strike and 
Whitelaw Reid’s candidacy for vice-president: 
the lethargy of leading organization men; Cath- 
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olic opposition to Harrison's Indian school pol- 
icy ; his failure to make a strong popular appeal 
and his inability to exert his power as a cam- 
paigner because of the long illness and death of 
his wife; continued popular resentment against 
the over-reaching greed behind the McKinley 
Act; the business rumblings of the oncoming 
panic of 1893 ; and the deep-seated, nation-wide 
unrest which was soon to break out in the Popu- 
list and free-silver “whirlwind." 

Harrison returned to his home in Indianapolis 
to engage in writing and in the practice of law. 
He accepted a considerable number of invita- 
tions to speak. Among his outstanding addresses 
were “The Obligations of Wealth,” delivered 
in Chicago in 1898, and “The Status of Annexed 
Territory and of its Free Civilized Inhabitants,” 
delivered in Ann Arbor in 1900. In these he es- 
poused the cause of justice for the common citi- 
zen of the United States and personal liberty and 
civil rights for the people of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. Many of his speeches were pub- 
lished, first in magazines and later in a book, 
Views of an Ex-President ( 1901 ) . Edward Bok, 
editor of the Ladies* Home Journal, persuaded 
Harrison to write (1895-97) a notable series of 
articles on the nature of the federal government 
and the personal life of a president. These arti- 
cles were later revised and published as a book, 
This Country of Ours (1897), which had a wide 
sale and for a generation was a standard refer- 
ence work in high schools and colleges. It was 
republished in England under the title The Con- 
stitution and Administration of the United States 
of America (1897). The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace had it translated into 
Spanish under the title, Biblioteca Interameri- 
cana: Vida constitucional de los Estados Unidos 
(1919), and distributed it among influential per- 
sons in Latin America as one of five books which 
would best interpret to them the history and cul- 
ture of the United States. During the campaign 
of 1894, Harrison spoke for his party; in 1896, 
he again took a leading part in the campaign, 
though he had little admiration for Mark Hanna 
and McKinley. The speech he made in Carnegie 
Hall in New York had wide influence; Richard 
Olney called it the “leading and best speech on 
the Republican side during the campaign” 
(Henry James, Richard Olney and his Public 
Service, 19^3, p. 309)* No other ex-president 
resumed the bona-fide practice of law on such a 
large scale and so successfully as did Harrison. 
He accepted retainers in outstanding civil cases 
in the highest state and federal courts, and he 
was selected by Venezuela as its senior counsel 
to present before the arbitration tribunal in Paris 
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in 1899 its side of the boundary dispute with 
England. On this case he labored assiduously for 
almost two years. After his masterful, twenty- 
five hour, closing argument had proceeded for 
a day and a half, the English counsel dispatched 
a messenger to Lord Salisbury to prepare him 
for the loss of control over the mouth of the 
Orinoco River. 

On Apr. 6, 1896, Harrison married Mrs. Mary 
Scott (Lord) Dimmick, a niece of his first wife ; 
to them a daughter, Elizabeth, was born. Dur- 
ing the mellowing years as ex-president, when 
he had no longer to labor constantly, nor put up 
a protecting barrier against office seekers, the 
kindly, considerate side of his character and his 
natural humor were given freer scope; his life 
broadened in outlook and he gave his influence 
to the liberal side of national and international 
problems, supporting what would now be termed 
“modernist” policies in the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, condemning extremes of im- 
perialism, and emphasizing the obligations of 
wealth. He died of pneumonia on Mar. 13, 1901, 
and was buried in Crown Hill Cemetery, In- 
dianapolis, 

[Lew Wallace, Life of Gen. Ben Harrison (1888) is 
the best of seven campaign biographies. A biography 
by A. T. Volwiler, utilizing the numerous Benjamin 
Harrison manuscripts in the Lib. of Cong., hitherto un- 
exploited by historians, is in preparation. E. W. Hal- 
ford, private secretary to Harrison while president, 
published articles in Century Mag., June 191a; N. Y. 
Christian Advocate, ]nr\t ii, 18, and July 9, 1914; and 
Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly Newspaper, Mar. 8-Oct. ii, 
1919. The Indianapolis Jour, and Indianapolis Senti- 
nel are invaluable for Harrison's life after 1854. See 
also Edward Stanwood, A Hist, of the Presidency 
(1898) ; Wm. A. White, Masks in a Pageant (1928) ; 
articles in North Am. Rev., June. Oct. 1888, June 1892 ; 
N. Y. Nation, July 19, 1888, Mar. 21, 1901 ; Forum, 
July 1892; obituaries in Indianapolis Sentinel, Indian- 
apolis Jour., and N. Y. Times, Mar. 14, 1901.} 

A.T.V. 

HARRISON, BIRGE [See Harrison, Lov- 
ell Birge, 1854-1929]. 

HARRISON, CARTER HENRY (Feb. 15, 
1825-Oct. 28, 1893), mayor of Chicago, was de- 
scended from Benjamin Harrison, clerk of the 
Royal Council of Virginia in 1634; his great- 
grandfather and Benjamin Harrison [q.v.l, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and 
father of William Henry Harrison [q.v.'], were 
brothers. Born near Lexington, Ky., the son of 
Carter Henry and Caroline (Russell) Harrison, 
he was prepared for college by Dr. Louis Mar- 
shall \_q.v.'], brother of the Chief Justice. He 
received the degree of A.B. from Yale in 1845. 
A most important part of his education for his 
future career in Chicago was his two years of 
travel and study in Europe (1851-53). He was 
a Kentucky planter for a few years, but having 
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taken hi*s law degree (LLB.) at Transylvania 
University in 1855, he married Sophonisba Pres- 
ton, sold his plantation, and settled in Chicago 
where he grew wealthy as a result of his real- 
estate ventures. Mrs. Harrison died in 1876 
and six years later Harrison married Marguerite 
Stearns, who died in 1887. His engagement to 
Annie Howard of New Orleans was announced 
just before his death. 

The Chicago fire of 1871 produced a non-par- 
tisan or “fire-proof*' ticket on which Harrison, 
who was a regular Democrat to the day of his 
death but who up to that time had been interested 
only in business, was elected county commis- 
sioner. In this campaign he discovered a latent 
talent as a speaker which he had not dreamed he 
possessed. He was defeated for Congress in 1872 
but elected on the Democratic ticket in 1874 and 
in 1876. Legislative business not being to his 
liking, he laid careful plans for his elevation to 
the mayoralty of Chicago, and was elected in 
1879. In this office he was most happy and con- 
spicuously successful. He was easily reelected 
in 1881 and in 1883. His defeat for governor of 
Illinois in 1884 by a plurality of 14,599 was due 
to the fact that the Republicans normally car- 
ried the state by some 40,000 votes. He was 
again reelected mayor in 1885, by a very narrow 
majority — 375. He interrupted his political ca- 
reer in 1887-88 by a voyage around the world, 
which was the basis for his book, A Race with 
the Sun (1889), published originally as a series 
of letters to the Chicago Tribune. Two years 
later he published another book, A Summer Out- 
ing and the Old Man's Story (1891), the first 
part being the description of another trip, the 
second part an imaginative tale, originally 
planned as a novel. In 1891 he ran again for 
the office of mayor and was defeated by a small 
plurality, but was triumphantly elected as the 
party's regular candidate for “World's Fair 
Mayor” in 1893. The bullets of one Prendergast, 
a deluded young man who had vainly implored 
Harrison to make him corporation counsel, dra- 
matically ended the Mayor's career the follow- 
ing October. 

Harrison's success in Chicago was due to many 
factors. He won the support of business men of 
both parties because he was a successful business 
man himself and carried business principles to 
his office. He was both boss and mayor of Chi- 
cago — a very definite case of responsible gov- 
ernment. Because of his sympathy with and ap- 
preciation of the moderate socialists he won their 
support. His liberal views on social and moral 
questions gave him the support of the saloon in- 
terests and the harpy classes, though these classes 
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were never allowed to forget that Harrison was 
boss. He was a great champion of the natural- 
ized citizens who enthusiastically gave him a 
big majority of their forty-nine per cent, of the 
Chicago vote. He was a superb campaigner of 
the “rough and tumble,” stump-speaking variety. 
His physical courage was often demonstrated; 
his personal integrity was unquestioned ; he was 
witty, quick, resourceful and always good-na- 
tured with his audience. His memory of men 
never failed him and he took good care that all 
should recognize him by his familiar black felt 
hat, which he wore with studied carelessness, 
and his fine Kentucky mare, which he rode like 
a “marshall of the empire.” Despite the oppo- 
sition of the pulpit and the partisan press, which 
alleged that he wallowed with the “unclean beast 
of his party” and had sold himself completely 
and irretrievably to Mike McDonald (the boss 
gambler) and the devil, he was greeted at nomi- 
nating conventions with a “gutteral copper-dis- 
tilled howl of joy,” nominated “amid a perfect 
hurricane of applause and cheers” {Chicago 
Daily News, Mar. 29, 1883), and five times elect- 
ed to the office of mayor. His name was the 
chief factor in electing his son mayor of Chicago 
in 1897. 

[W. J. Abbot, Carter Henry Harrison : A Memoir 
(1895) and “The Harrison Dynasty in Chicago,” Mnn- 
sey’s Mag., Sept. 1903 ; F. O. Bennett, Politics and Pol- 
iticians of Chicago, Cook County, and III. . . . i/Sy- 
1S87 (1886) ; Alexander Brown, The Cabclls and Their 
Kin (1895) ; C. O. Johnson, Carter Henry Harrison I, 
Political Leader (1928); Adolf Kraus, Reminiscences 
and Comments (1925); J. T. McKenna, The Four 
Assassins of Ellsworth, Lincoln, Garfield, Harrison 

(1894).] C.O. J. 

HARRISON, CHARLES CUSTIS (May 3, 

1844-Feb. 12, 1929), financier, and educator, 
was born, lived all of his life, and died in Phila- 
delphia. He was a grandson of John Harrison 
a pioneer manufacturing chemist, and the 
son of George Leib and Sarah Ann (Waples) 
Harrison. Prepared for college at the Episco- 
pal Academy in Philadelphia, he graduated from 
the College of the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1862, first in his class. Leaving college in the 
midst of war, he went almost immediately to the 
front, intending to enlist ; but his youth, the state 
of his health, and his father’s persuasions pre- 
vented his entering the military service. He 
contemplated the study of the law, but his father, 
who had purchased an interest in a sugar refin- 
ery, induced him to engage in business life, in 
which he might be joined later by his three 
younger brothers. He therefore became the head 
of the firm of Harrison, Newhall & Welsh, and 
continued for nearly three decades to direct the 
concern, under changing names, as its trade ex- 
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panded in answer to his management. On Feb. 
23, 1870, he married Ellen Nixon Wain, a great- 
grand-daughter of Robert Morris, the financier 
of the Revolution. He retired in 1892 when he 
and his brothers and a brother-in-law who were 
the sole proprietors of what had grown to be one 
of the most important enterprises of the country, 
sold it to the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, known as the ‘"Trust.” 

Harrison had a public outlook and he came 
to be regarded as one of Philadelphia’s most use- 
ful and benevolent inhabitants. His aid and sup- 
port were constantly sought and judiciously be- 
stowed for the advantage of charitable and civic 
causes. He was elected a trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1876 when he was but 
thirty-two years old. Upon the resignation of 
Provost William Pepper in 1894, Harri- 

son consented to act in his place ad interim, but 
at the end of a few months, in 1895, he became 
the provost in name as well as in fact, a place 
which he continued to occupy for fifteen years. 
His predecessor, Provost Pepper, had distin- 
guished himself along with Eliot, Gilman, and 
Andrew D. White, in the work of modernizing 
and vitalizing higher education in America, and 
although Harrison did not possess Pepper’s bril- 
liant touch, he gave financial acumen and the 
energy of the business man to the execution of 
Pepper’s program. In a few years he had ful- 
filled Pepper’s plans and added new projects to 
the University’s scheme of material develop- 
ment. When he resigned on Oct. 4, 1910, the 
number of acres in the University tract had 
nearly trebled, the value of its property had been 
quadrupled. The number of teachers had in- 
creased from 273 to 494, the student body from 
twenty-four hundred to more than five thousand. 
He had in that time collected more than ten mil- 
lion dollars for the needs of the institution, con- 
tributing liberally all the while from his own 
purse. Among his gifts was a half million for 
the George Leib Harrison Foundation in mem- 
ory of his father, principally for the support of 
a number of scholarships and fellowships in the 
University. His retirement gave him more free- 
dom for other benevolences, the principal object 
of his interest in later years being the University 
Museum, of which he was the president. His 
indomitable exertions made possible important 
archeological expeditions which brought to Phil- 
adelphia the fruits of scholarly research in an- 
cient Babylonia, Egypt, and South America. 

Harrison’s advancement into a position of 
public service was at the cost of personal incli- 
nation and convenience. He was at ground a 
man of the simplest habits. His unremitting 
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forays upon the wealthy in Philadelphia were 
made from a rather shabby office in the down- 
town business section of the city. Whether as 
provost or as citizen he was always friendly and 
accessible. His hours were long. His hurried 
daily luncheon at a “counter” with clerks and 
stenographers fitted his tastes better than the 
entertainment which he knew so well how to 
lavish upon his guests at his beautiful city and 
country homes. Between him and Mrs. Harri- 
son, who died in 1922, there were the closest ties. 
He would say that a day never passed when he 
did not, at its end, unfold to her the results of its 
activities in the University’s behalf. 

[Old Penn, Oct. 8-Dec. 24, 1910; Pliila. newspapers 
of Feb. 12 and 13, 1929, especially the Evening Bulle- 
tin of Feb. 12; W. W. Harrison, Harrison, IVaples and 
Allied Families (1910); E. P. Oberholtzer, Phila.: A 
Hist, of the City and Its People (1912), vol. Ill ; Vniv. 
of Pa., vol. I (1901) in Universities and Their Sons, 
ed. by J. L. Chamberlain ; F. N. Thorpe, William Pep- 
per, M.D., LL.D. (1904).] E.P. O. 

HARRISON, CONSTANCE CARY (Apr. 

25, 1843-Nov. 21, 1920), author, novelist, daugh- 
ter of Archibald and Monimia (Fairfax) Cary, 
was born in Fairfax County, Va. Her father 
was the son of W'illiam Jefferson Cary, nephew 
of Thomas Jefferson, and her mother was a 
daughter of Thomas, ninth Lord Fairfax, who 
never assumed his title. Archibald Cary was 
editor of the Cumberland Civilian, at Cumber- 
land, Md., and died there before he was forty. 
His widow went with her three children to live 
with her mother on the Fairfax estate, “Vau- 
cluse,” near Alexandria, Va. There the family 
remained until “Vaucluse” was destroyed dur- 
ing the Civil War. The education of Constance 
Cary was often interrupted. At Cumberland she 
went to Miss Jane Kenah’s day school and stud- 
ied Latin with the rector of the parish. At “Vau- 
cluse” she had a French governess; later she 
went to Richmond to the boarding-school of M. 
Hubert Lefebvre. During the Civil War, her 
mother became a volunteer nurse and she her- 
self matured rapidly. She spent the war years 
in Richmond or its neighborhood and there met 
her future husband, Burton Norvell Harrison, 
the young secretary of Jefferson Davis. Her 
war experiences included nursing, making a 
Confederate flag, and writing magazine articles 
under the name “Refugitta.” There were some 
pleasures : she saw the inauguration of Jefferson 
Davis, attended the receptions of Mrs. Davis, re- 
ceived a call from General Lee, and rode with 
Burton Harrison. After the fall of Richmond 
and the assassination of Lincoln, Harrison was 
imprisoned and Constance Cary, who had gone 
to stay with relatives in New Jeisey, had no 
news of him for months. Finally, after continued 
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efforts of the Carys, now in Washington, he was 
released and visited them there. In October 1866, 
Constance and her mother went to Europe, where 
the former studied music and French. On Nov. 
26, 1867, she married Burton Harrison, in Saint 
Ann’s Church, at Morrisania, N. Y., her aunt’s 
home. Her husband was practising law in New 
York City and they went to live near Irving 
Place. Her social circle included many per- 
sons interested in music and literature. At the 
suggestion of Rev. Francis Vinton of Trinity 
Church, she began to write short stories. “A 
Little Centennial Lady,” which appeared in 
Scribner’s Monthly, July 1876, established her 
popularity. Thereafter she wrote continuously 
— tales, novels, plays, essays. She is best known 
by her novels and tales, the chief of which are: 
Flower de Hundred; the Story of a Virginia 
Plantation (1890); Belhavcn Tales (1892); A 
Daughter of the South and Shorter Stories 
(1892); Sweet Bells out of Tune (1893); A 
Bachelor Maid (1894); An Errant Wooing 
(1895); A Virginia Cousin and Bar Harbor 
Tales (1895); The Anglomaniacs (1899); A 
Princess of the Hills; an Italian Romance 
(1901); Sylvia’s Husband (1904); The Car- 
lyles; a Story of the Fall of the Confederacy 
( 1905) ; Latter-Day Sweethearts ( 1906). These 
tales, which had great popularity for years, have 
for subject matter rather superficial social life. 
The characters carry the story along pleasantly, 
if they make no lasting impression. Many of her 
backgrounds, which are well drawn, are Euro- 
pean, and accordingly her novels are partly books 
of travel. Her style is vivacious and clever. 
After the death of her husband in 1904, she 
spent much time abroad, but finally settled in 
Washington. In 1911 she published an auto- 
biographical volume. Recollections Grave and 
Gay. She died in Washington, survived by two 
sons. 

[Recollections Grave and Gay (1911); IVho's Who 
in America, 1918-19; C. W. Martin, “A Favored 
Daughter of the South,” Southern Mag. (Louisville, 
Ky.), Aug. 1894; Fairfax Harrison, Aris Sonis Fo- 
cisqite. . . . The Harrisons of Skinimo (1910) and The 
Va. Carys (1919); Evening Star (Washington) and 
N. Y. Times, Nov. 22, 1920 ; information as to specific 
facts from Mr. Fairfax Harrison, of Belvoir, Va., son 
of Mrs. Harrison.] S.G. B. 

HARRISON, ELIZABETH (Sept, i, 1849- 

Oct. 31, 1927), kindergartner, came of a family 
of English origin, which was established in Vir- 
ginia in 1699. She was born in Athens, Ky., the 
daughter of Isaac Webb Harrison and Elizabeth 
Thompson Bullock, A few months after her 
birth her parents moved to Midway, Ky., and 
when she was about seven, to Davenport, Iowa, 
where she received her elementary and high- 
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school education. After the marriage of her sis- 
ters and the death of her mother, the home in 
Davenport was broken up, and in 1879, at the 
suggestion of a friend in Chicago, she went to 
that city to “look into a new system of education 
which . . , was destined to revolutionize the 
world” {Kindergarten Magazine, June 1893, p. 
739) • Becoming enthusiastic over the possibili- 
ties of this innovation — the kindergarten — she 
enrolled in the training class conducted by Mrs. 
Alice H. Putnam, graduated in 1880, and spent 
a year as assistant in Mrs. Putnam’s kinder- 
garten. The introduction to educational philoso- 
phy and practice which she here received led her 
to pursue further study under the direction suc- 
cessively of two of the pioneers of the kinder- 
garten in America — Susan Elizabeth Blow 
[q.v.], in St. Louis, and Marie Kraus-Boelte 
[q.v.] in New York. During the year follow- 
ing her return to Chicago in 1883, she and Mrs. 
Putnam organized the Chicago Kindergarten 
Club for teachers and in 1884 she founded a free 
training class in a mission kindergarten. Two 
years later, with the cooperation of Mrs. John 
N. Crouse, she established a school dedicated to 
the training of mothers and teachers of young 
children. Of this institution, which in 1891 was 
incorporated as the Chicago Kindergarten Col- 
lege and in 1916 became the National Kindergar- 
ten and Elementary College, she was president 
for thirty-three years. 

In 1890, accompanied by Mrs. Crouse, she 
went to Germany where she studied for some 
months under two pupils of Froebel, Frau 
Schrader and the Baroness von Marenholz-Bu- 
low. In the same year she published her first 
series of lectures in book form, under the title 
A Study of Child Nature (1890). This publi- 
cation has passed into fifty editions and has been 
translated into eight foreign languages. She was 
one of the first women to appear on the program 
of the National Education Association, was a 
speaker of note, and in demand as a lecturer. In 
1894 she helped to organize a “convention of 
mothers” which ultimately grew into the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. She 
was one of the promoters of the Chicago “Liter- 
ary Schools” in which Denton J. Snider and 
William Torrey Harris [qq.v.'] took prominent 
part ; in fact, these schools, which were held an- 
nually for eight years under the auspices of the 
Chicago Kindergarten College, may be said to 
have had their origin in a class of mothers or- 
ganized for Dr. Snider by Miss Harrison in 
1886. In 1912 the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation sent her to Rome to investigate the work 
of Mme. Montessori, Her report, Montessori 
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and the Kindergarten (1913), was published by 
the United States Bureau of Education. She 
was also the author of several volumes of stories 
for children and suggestions regarding kinder- 
garten methods and child psychology, which 
served, at the time, to interpret and popularize 
the Child Study movement in its effort to create 
a better understanding of the child and his needs. 

In 1920 she retired from active teaching, be- 
coming president emeritus of the National Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary College. This insti- 
tution is a memorial to her steadfast purpose 
and above all to her capacity to lend herself to 
progressive measures in education. While her 
work represents the best of her period, it be- 
speaks the emotional and ethical approach. Her 
claim to distinction lies in the growth and elas- 
ticity of mind which she showed during the last 
ten years of her active connection with the Col- 
lege. She approved of drastic changes in equip- 
ment, material, and technique when she might in 
her strategic position have offered disintegrating 
opposition. The closing years of her life were 
spent quietly in San Antonio, Tex., whither she 
had gone because of her frail health, and where 
she died. 

[Elizabeth Harrison's autobiography, Sketches Along 
Life's Road, edited by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, was 
published in 1930. See also: IVho’s IVho in Atrerica, 
1926-27; Use Forest, Preschool Education (1927); 
Kindergarten Mag., June 1893; In Memoriam (1928), 
an appreciation by Edward Herbert Lewis, published by 
the College under the auspices of the International 
Kindergarten Union ; Experimental Studies in Kinder^ 
garten and Practice (Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
; Chicago Daily Tribune and N. Y. Times, Nov. 

'927.] B.C.G. 

HARRISON, GABRIEL (Mar. 25, 1818- 

Dec. 15, 1902), theatrical manager, actor, au- 
thor, painter, was cheated by a dangerous versa- 
tility out of the material rewards which should 
have come to any one of his varied gifts. He 
was of English descent. John Harrison, his 
great-grandfather, received an award from the 
British government for the invention of an im- 
portant chronometer. His maternal grandfather 
wove the coronation robes of George III. Wil- 
liam Harrison, his father’s father, engraver to 
the Bank of England and map-engraver to the 
East India Company, came to America in 1794 
to engrave notes for the State Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania. Gabriel was born in Philadelphia, the 
son of Charles P. Harrison, also an artist and 
engraver, and Elizabeth (Foster) Harrison, but 
he grew up in New York, whither his father re- 
moved in 1824. At his home in Reade Street the 
elder Harrison kept open house for men of let- 
ters and the arts. Gabriel remembered playing 
under the piano when the great Malibran was 
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practising, and — a precocious, impressionable 
child — listening to the talk of Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, Nathaniel Parker Willis, and John Howard 
Payne. At eleven he scraped acquaintance with 
the aged Aaron Burr, who taught him to read 
aloud. At fourteen he saw Forrest act and was 
“wild for the stage.” At seventeen he won ama- 
teur success with the American Histrionic So- 
ciety, and at eighteen wrote a play. His pro- 
fessional debut was made in 1838 at the National 
Theatre, Washington, as Othello to the elder 
Wallack’s lago and the Desdemona of Emma 
Wheatley. In 1845 1^^ supporting Charles 
Kean at the old Park Theatre, New York. 
Meanwhile, he had temporarily abandoned the 
stage for gainful occupations. He experiment- 
ed successfully with Daguerre’s newly perfected 
process, making portraits on silver which later 
w'on medals at the Crystal Palace, 1851, and the 
New York World’s Fair of 1853. In 1843 he 
opened a general store at the corner of Broadway 
and Prince Street. Here the impecunious Poe 
discovered him. Harrison later pictured him- 
self and Halleck drying Poe’s coat over a flour- 
barrel while they plied the hungry poet with 
crackers and cheese, port and pleasant talk, in a 
sung nook among the tea chests (“Reminiscences 
of Poe,” cited by Woodberry, post). Harrison 
became one of Poe’s few intimates. While he 
was president of the White Eagle Club which 
aided Polk’s election, Poe wrote for him a rous- 
ing campaign song. From 1848 Harrison was 
identified with Brooklyn (save for two seasons 
as actor-manager of the Adelphi Theatre, Troy), 
becoming a force in the dramatic, musical, and 
art life of the city. In 1853 he founded the 
Brooklyn Dramatic Academy, forming com- 
panies which played in towns about New York. 
In 1863 he opened the first established playhouse 
in Brooklyn, the Park Theatre, where he intro- 
duced his original device of concealed footlights. 
Here, in wartime, he launched the first Ameri- 
can opera company with Theodore Thomas 
[q>v.'\ as conductor, scoring an artistic but 
scarcely a financial success. Thereafter he was 
often lessee of the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
appearing with William Florence, Matilda He- 
ron, and James W. Wallack. As secretary of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Design (1867), he 
promoted its free art schools. He helped to or- 
ganize the Faust Club of actors, musicians, and 
authors (1872), and developed a dramatic de- 
partment in the Long Island Historical Society, 
to which he gave his library of plays and manu- 
scripts. By his publication of The Life and 
Writings of John Howard Payne (1875), he 
aroused interest in the poet which resulted in 
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the bringing of his body from Tunis to the Unit- 
ed States. From boyhood devoted to painting, 
in landscape and portraiture, Harrison often 
sold his work to further some civic cause. He 
prepared a biography, Edwin Forrest, the Actor 
and the Man, which was privately printed in 
1889, and painted a portrait of Forrest, his life- 
long friend, as Coriolanus. He contributed the 
chapter on drama, music, and the fine arts to 
Stiles’s history of Kings County, and was the au- 
thor of several plays, including Mclanthia, a 
tragedy written in 1866 for Matilda Heron. In 
1878 he appeared as Roger Chillingworth in his 
own dramatization of The Scarlet Letter. His 
acting was characterized by perfect enunciation 
and magnetic power of voice and manner. After 
a nervous illness persisting seven years, he gave 
his later life to the teaching of elocution and act- 
ing. He died of old age in Brooklyn. 

[H. R. Stiles, The Civil, Political, Professional and 
Ecclesiastical Hist. . . . of the County of Kings, and 
the City of Brooklyn, N. Y. (1884) ; G. E. Woodberry, 
The Life of Edgar Allan Poe (2 vols., 1909) ; IVho’s 
IV ho in America, 1899, 1901-02 ; N. Y. Times, Dec. 16, 
1902; Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Dec. 15, 1902.] M.B.H. 

HARRISON. GEORGE PAUL (Mar. 19, 

1841-July 17, 1922), soldier, politician, was born 
at “Monteith Plantation,” near Savannah, Ga., 
the son of George Paul and Thurza Adelaide 
(Gwin) Harrison. His grandfather, Col. Wil- 
liam Harrison, a veteran of the War of 1812 and 
of the Indian wars, seems to have been the first 
of the family in Georgia, though the date of his 
settling there is not known. The elder George 
Paul Harrison became a prominent rice planter. 
Prior to the Civil War he had risen to the rank 
of major-general of Georgia militia and during 
the war he commanded a brigade of state troops 
in and about Savannah. George Paul, Jr., was 
graduated in 1861 from the Georgia Military In- 
stitute, at Marietta, receiving the degrees of A.B. 
and C.E., and at once entered the Confederate 
army as a second lieutenant. During the first 
year of the war he saw service in Virginia. In 
1862, however, he returned to Georgia to be- 
come colonel of the 5th, and six months later of 
the 32nd Georgia Infantry. His regiment was 
sent to form part of the garrison at Charleston 
and from that time on his service was in South 
Carolina, Florida, and Alabama. He command- 
ed a brigade in the battle of Olustee, Fla., early 
in 1864, and on Feb. 7, 1865, was promoted to 
brigadier-general. Later in the year he pro- 
tected Hardee in his retreat from Savannah, 
after Sherman had invested that city, and en- 
abled Hardee to withdraw into South Carolina 
without serious loss. Shortly after the close of 
hostilities, Harrison, who had studied law during 
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the war, began to practise in Alabama, first at 
Auburn and then at Opelika, and for the greater 
part of his life he was identified with that state. 
He was a delegate to the Alabama constitutional 
conventions of 1875 and 1901 ; a member of the 
state Senate, 1878-^4, and again, 1900-04, and 
president of the Senate for two years; a dele- 
gate to the National Democratic Convention of 
1892. He was elected to Congress in 1894 to fill 
a vacancy, and was reelected for the following 
term, serving from 1894 to 1897. He was a 
prominent Mason, and twice Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of Alabama ; he took great in- 
terest in the Association of Confederate Veterans 
and was four times head of the Alabama Divi- 
sion. He was always a regular Democrat and 
was a lifelong member of the Methodist Church. 
He was married four times: in 1863 to Mary 
Drake of Georgia; in 1886, to Mattie, daughter 
of Governor Ligon of Alabama; in 1896, to 
Frances Louise Witherspoon; and on Nov. 20, 
1900, to Sarah Katharine Nunnally, of La 
Grange, Ga. One child, a daughter, was born to 
his first wife; and a son, to his third wife. 

[Who's Who in America, 1914-15; W. J. Northen, 
Men of Mark in Ga., vol. Ill (igii); B. F. Riley, 
Makers and Romance of Ala. Hist. (1915); T. M. 
Owen, Hist, of Ala. and Diet, of Ala. Biog. (1921), 
vol. Ill ; Confed. Mil. Hist. (1899), VI, 421 ; Biog. Dir. 
Am. Cong. (1928) ; Southern Hist. Soc. Papers, vols. 
IX (1881) and XXXV (1907) ; Confed. Veteran, Aug. 
1922; Montgomery Advertiser, July 18, 1922.] 

R. P. B — s. 

HARRISON, GESSNER (June 26, 1807- 

Apr. 7, 1862), teacher, classicist, was born in 
Harrisonburg, Va,, the second son of Peachy 
and Mary (Stuart) Harrison. His father, a phy- 
sician in large practice, universally esteemed for 
his learning and skill, named him for the Swiss 
poet of liberty, Salomon Gessner. The boy was 
quiet and sedate, diffident and retiring, and from 
an early age devoted to reading. He began his 
formal schooling at the age of four, and at eight 
was inducted into the Latin grammar. Instruct- 
ed by a succession of Presbyterian ministers who 
demanded nothing short of absolute accuracy, he 
made uniform progress in mathematics, Greek, 
and Latin. Among his favorite books was Horne 
Tooke’s Diversions of Piirlcy, which undoubted- 
ly awoke in him his lifelong interest in philology. 
In March 1825 he matriculated with his elder 
brother at the newly opened University of Vir- 
ginia, where he continued as a student for three 
years. He and his brother did not sympathize 
with the riotous attitude of their fellow students, 
and they won a sort of student immortality by 
declining, on the grounds of religious scruples, 
the great Mr. Jefferson's rotatory invitation to 
Sunday dinner. In July 1828 Gessner gradu- 
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ated in the school of Greek and at the same time 
received the degree of Doctor of Medicine, ex- 
pecting to return to his native town to practise 
with his father. He was appointed, however, 
at the suggestion of his preceptor, Prof. George 
Long, to succeed the latter in the chair of ancient 
languages, and, in spite of vigorous opposition 
occasioned by his youth and total lack of experi- 
ence, entered the faculty of the University of 
Virginia at the age of twenty-one. 

He was by nature timid and he was entirely at 
variance with the dominant sentiments of the 
student body. His first ten years of service at 
the University were the most tempestuous in its 
history. As the youngest member of the fac- 
ulty and perhaps the most out-spoken in his de- 
nunciations of disorder, he was subjected to per- 
sonal insults and violence, but he bore himself 
with extraordinary fortitude and self-control 
and was five times chosen as chairman of the 
faculty, serving twelve years in all. He deserves 
no small part of the credit for the adjustment of 
the relations between teachers and students, the 
growing helpfulness of mutual cooperation, and 
the birth of the honor system. Early in his ca- 
reer he reorganized the content and methods of 
the school of ancient languages. He was the 
first college teacher in America to recognize the 
new science of comparative grammar, threw 
himself into it with enthusiasm, and incorporated 
it organically in all his teaching. His Exposi- 
tion oj Some of the Laws of the Latin Grammar 
(1852) and his later Treatise on the Greek Prep- 
ositions and the Cases of the Nouns with Which 
These are Used (1858) show immense toil, and, 
antedating as they did the formulation of exact 
canons, some points of striking originality. 
His pamphlet. The Geography of Ancient Italy 
and Southern Greece (1834), became a standard 
textbook in many colleges and universities. In 
December 1830 he married Eliza Lewis Car- 
ter Tucker, daughter of his colleague, George 
Tucker, professor of moral philosophy. Of this 
union were born six sons and three daughters. 

. . was a small, slight man, 

alert m manner and movement. His face, though 

quite engaging, was rather homely, but “his 
dark eyes were singularly beautiful,” and the 
tones of his voice exceedingly sweet (Broadus, 
post, p. 308). His mind was slow in its proc- 
«ses but accurate and logical, and character- 
ized by a rugged honesty which endeared him to 
colleagues and pupils alike. He was a man of 
deep religious convictions and of sincere piety 
m every relation of life. After thirty-one years 
of unbroken service, he resigned from his chair 
to establish a boarding-school for boys upon a 
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plantation in Nelson County, Va. The life was 
suited to his tastes, and the revenues he was 
justified in expecting were needed for the ex- 
penses of his large family. His plans and hopes 
were frustrated by the Civil War, however, and 
his anxieties augmented by the desperate illness 
of his eldest son, invalided home, whom he 
nursed with unremitting care. He died in the 
spring of 1862, in his fifty-fifth year. 

[Article by Gessner Harrison on the Univ. of Va. in 
E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck, Cyc. of Am. Lit. (1856), 
vol. II ; J. A. Broadus, "Memorial of Gessner Harri- 
son," printed in Southern Rev. (St. Louis), Oct. 1873, 
and in Broadus’ Sermons and Addresses (1887) ; D. M. 
R. Culbreth, The Univ. of Va. (1908); L. G. Tyler, 
Encyc. of Va. Diog. (1915), vol. II ; P. A. Bruce, Hist, 
of the Univ. of Va. (1920), vol. II.] W. A. M. 

HARRISON, HENRY BALDWIN (Sept. 

II, 1821-Oct. 29, 1901), governor of Connecti- 
cut, the son of Ammi and Polly (Barney) Har- 
rison, was born in New Haven. He prepared 
for college at the Lancasterian School there un- 
der John E, Lovell, its founder, and by private 
study with George A. Thacher, at that time a 
student in the Yale Divinity School. While he 
was a student Harrison taught for a time in the 
Lancasterian School. He entered Yale in 1842 
and graduated as valedictorian of his class in 
1846. After leaving college he studied law in 
the Yale Law School and in a New Haven law 
office. He was admitted to the bar in 1848 and 
began to practise in New Haven with Lucius G. 
Peck. Although he later was known especially 
as a corporation lawyer, he attracted attention 
^855 by his successful defense of a client 
charged with murder, on the then unusual plea 
of insanity. Active in politics, he was succes- 
sively a Whig, a Free-Soiler, and a Republican. 
In 1854 he was elected to the state Senate on the 
Whig ticket. In the Senate he was chairman of 
the committee on corporations and a member of 
committees appointed to consider a revision of 
the statutes and to compile laws regarding edu- 
cation. He introduced the personal-liberty bill 
which was passed by this session of the General 
Assembly of Connecticut to nullify in the state 
the Fugitive-Slave Law passed by Congress. 
He was the Republican candidate for lieutenant- 
governor in 1856, but was defeated. In 1865 he 
was elected to the lower house of the Connecticut 
legislature as a representative of New Haven, 
and in this session was chairman of the commit- 
tees on railroads and on federal relations. He ad- 
vocated an amendment to the state constitution 
which would give the negro the ballot. He was 
again elected to represent New Haven in the 
legislature of 1873, and served as chairman of 

the committee on a constitutional convention 

the bill for which was defeated — and as a mem- 
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ber of the judiciary committee. In 1874 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the governorship. 
Representing New Haven in the lower house of 
the state legislature for the third time in 1884, 
he was chosen speaker of the House. In that 
year he was again a candidate for governor. No 
candidate received a majority of the popular 
vote, though the Democrats had a plurality. In 
the joint convention of the legislature made nec- 
essary by this situation Harrison was elected, 
164 to 91. He served for two years, beginning 
Jan. 7, 1885. He was a member of Trinity 
Church (Episcopal), New Haven, and a mem- 
ber of the Yale Corporation, 1872-85, and, ex 
officio, 1885-87. He was married in 1856 to 
Mary Elizabeth Osborne, daughter of Thomas 
Burr Osborne. From this marriage there were 
no children. Harrison survived his wife. His 
death occurred in his eighty-first year at his 
home in New Haven. 

[Jour, of the Senate of the State of Conn., May Sess., 
1854; Jour, of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Conn., May Sess., 1865, May Sess., 1873, Jari. 
Sess., 1884; New Haven Morning Jour, and Courier, 
esp. Oct. 30, 1901 ; New Haven Evening Register, Oct. 
29, 1901; Yale College Class of 1846 (1871); Obit. 
Record Grads. Yale Univ., 1902; E. E. Atwater, Hist, 
of the City of New Haven (1887) ; F. C. Norton, The 
Governors of Conn. (1905)-] DeF.V-S. 

HARRISON, HENRY SYDNOR (Feb. 12, 

1880-July 14, 1930), newspaper-man and novel- 
ist, was born in Sewanee, Tenn., where his fa- 
ther, Dr. Caskie Harrison, was professor of 
Greek and Latin in the University of the South. 
On the paternal side he came of a Virginia fam- 
ily established in America in 1634 by Richard 
Harrison, a native of Colchester, England. His 
mother was Margaret Coleman (Sydnor) Har- 
rison of Halifax County, Va. In 1882 his par- 
ents moved to Mrs. Harrison's family home, and 
the next year Dr. Harrison established a private 
school known as the Brooklyn Latin School in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he was joined by his 
family in 1885. Having prepared for college in 
his father's school, Henry entered Columbia 
where he was graduated with the bachelor's de- 
gree in 1900. In college his literary bent was 
evidenced by his active participation in ama- 
teur theatricals and his service as editor of both 
Morning side and the Spectator. After his fa- 
ther's death in 1902, the family moved to Rich- 
mond, Va., where at the close of a brief experi- 
ence with business, Henry joined the editorial 
staff of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. He was 
successful as the author of witty paragraphs and 
of a popular feature known as “Rhymes for the 
Day.” By 1908 he had been made chief edi- 
torial writer. Early in 1910, encouraged by the 
reception of a first novel. Captivating Mary Car- 


stairs, which he had published that year under 
the pseudonym Henry Second, he gave up news- 
paper work in order to devote all of his time to 
fiction, and moved to Charleston, W. Va. His 
second novel, Qtieed, was published in 1911. It 
won immediate success, justifying Harrison’s 
decision to rely for a living wholly upon author- 
ship, and was followed in 1913 by another suc- 
cess, V. V/s Eyes, and in 1915 by Angela's Busi- 
ness. Harrison also republished Captivating 
Mary Carsfairs in 1914 under his own name. 

In 1915 he joined the American Ambulance 
Service and spent several months (March-July) 
on active duty in France. In 1917 he was com- 
missioned lieutenant in the United States Naval 
Reserves, and, being over age for service at sea, 
was ordered to Washington, where he remained 
on duty until February 1919. From that time 
until his death his home was in New York City, 
whence he made occasional visits to Virginia 
and to Europe. His first literary work after the 
war was a tribute to his brother, who had fallen 
in action in the Argonne, and was entitled When 
I Come Back (1919). He returned to fiction in 
1922 with his Saint Teresa, but with the publi- 
cation of Andrew Bride of Paris ( 1925), he gave 
up novel writing. In 1929 he contributed a 
series of articles to the Richmond News Leader. 
His death occurred at a hospital in Atlantic City, 
N. J., four days after an operation for appendi- 
citis and gall-stones. He was buried in Schockoe 
Cemetery, Richmond. He had never married. 

Harrison was described by a literary acquaint- 
ance as “of medium height, slender, with light 
hair, and merry blue eyes that crinkle all up at 
the corners whenever he smiles” (Rood, post). 
The success of Queed, his best and most popular 
novel, was due in part to its timeliness. To 
choose for his hero a whimsical eccentric and 
for his background the local color of a provin- 
cial Southern city stirred by contemporary so- 
cial problems was to fall in with the current of 
the hour. In V. V.'s Eyes he employed a simi- 
lar setting and wrote a romance of purpose, with 
reforms in the tobacco factories as its motive. 
These works, in which the critics found evi- 
dences of the influence of Meredith and De Mor- 
gan, won him in the years just before the war a 
place among the most popular of American 
novelists. 


[J- S. Wilson, in Lib. of Southern Lit., Supp. No. / 
'vol. XVII, 1923) ; Henry Rood, “Flippant Portraits, 
3 ookman, June 1914 ; J. A. Caskie, The Caskie Family 
)f Va. (1928) ; Fairfax Harrison, Arts Sonis foctsque 
. . The Harrisons of Skinimo (19*0) I Turner, 

Stories and Verse of W. Va. (1923) ; tVho^s IV ho in 
America, 1928-29; obituaries in Richmond Times-UiS- 
iatch, July 15. >930; R'tblisheVs IVeekly, ]u\y i 9 > 
[930; some autobiographical material jn Adventure. 
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with the Editors/' Atlantic Monthly, Apr. 1914, 
Bookman, Sept. 1913, and in Everybody’s Mag., Dec. 
1920.] J.C.F. 

HARRISON, JAMES (Oct. 10, 1803-Aug. 3, 

1870), merchant, trader, and pioneer iron manu- 
facturer of Missouri, was a native of Bourbon 
County, Ky., the second son of John and Betsy 
(McLanahan) Harrison. His ancestors were 
emigrants from the north of Ireland. His boy- 
hood days were spent on his father’s farm, and 
he received such school advantages as his section 
afforded. When he was nineteen he moved to 
Fayette, Howard County, Mo., where he soon 
showed a genius for business. He engaged in 
many successful enterprises, among these activ- 
ities being shipment of livestock and grain to St. 
Louis and thence to New Orleans on flatboats. 
During 1831-32 he traded with Mexico, largely 
purchasing and transporting silver bullion, and 
personally conducted expeditions to Chihuahua. 
He experienced many of the perils incident to 
such expeditions, and was one of three survivors 
of a party of thirteen attacked by Indians be- 
tween the “Jesus Marie” mine and Chihuahua. 
In 1832 he furnished Indian supplies under con- 
tract with the United States government. He 
also maintained profitable trading establishments 
in Arkansas from 1834 to 1840. In the latter 
year he removed to St. Louis and became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Glasgow, Harrison & Com- 
pany. Three years later he initiated the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the state, stim- 
ulating enterprises of great value to the city of 
St. Louis, and to the individuals who speculated 
therein. Long before, the attention of scien- 
tists and capitalists had been attracted to the 
great deposits of iron ore in the vicinity of Pilot 
Knob. As early as 1836 Van Doren, Pease & 
Company purchased Pilot Knob and Iron Moun- 
tain and laid out plans for a large city. These 
plans failed, and it remained for James Harri- 
son to accomplish results. His achievement was 
not without many costly experiments and bit- 
ter disappointments, but his unfaltering energy 
and confidence overcame the many obstacles. In 
^ marshaled forces of men having wealth 

and business capacity, the most important of his 
organizations being the American Iron Moun- 
tain Company, which soon became known as one 
of the largest producers of iron in the world. 
In this company Harrison was associated with 
Pierre Chouteau. Jr., of St. Louis; Felix Valle, 
C. C. Zeller, and John Scott, of Ste. Genevieve; 
August Belrnont. Samuel Ward, and Charles F. 
Mersch, of New York, and F. Pratte of Fred- 

^850, Harrison organized 
the firm of Chouteau, Harrison & Valle, which 
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built an extensive rolling-mill, and took high 
rank in the business of the West. He promoted 
the organization of the Iron Mountain Railroad 
Company, and negotiated the seven-million-dol- 
lar loan when the Pacific Railroad Company was 
bought from the State of Missouri. Pie was a 
man of strong will, good judgment, public spirit, 
and generous impulses, who inspired confidence 
and stimulated charitable and other undertak- 
ings for the public good. The welfare of his em- 
ployees was ever in his mind. For their benefit 
lie built a handsome church and established 
schools at Iron Mountain. 

At the time of the Civil War he maintained 
his usual conservatism, but his sympathies were 
with the South, and it was known among the 
stanch Southerners of the community that there 
was a horse saddled in his stable ready for any 
young man who wished to ride into the Southern 
lines and join the Confederate forces. His home 
was opposite Dr. McDowell’s Medical College, 
which, used by the government during the war, 
was famous as Gratiot Street Prison. Plar- 
rison and the ladies of his family ministered to 
the Confederate prisoners, when permitted to do 
so, and many tales have since been told by for- 
mer prisoners, of the warm clothing and much- 
needed food received. Harrison had a command- 
ing personality: he was tall, stately, grave, and 
dignified: courteous without familiarity; serene 
in misfortune, conservative in prosperity. He 
was married in 1832 to Maria Louisa Prewitt, 
daughter of Joel Prewitt of Howard County. 
Mrs. Harrison died in 1847, leaving four chil- 
dren. 

[L. U. Reavis, St. Louts: Future Great City of the 
World (1875) J J- T. Scharf, Hist, of Saint Louis City 
and County (1883), II, 1264-65 ; Missouri Republican, 
Aug. 4, 1870; information as to certain facts from 
Harrison’s grandson, George Fox Steedman.] 

S.M.D. 

HARRISON, JAMES ALBERT (Aug. 21, 
1848-Jan. 31, 1911), philologist, was born at 
Pass Christian, Miss. His father, James P. 
Harrison, a prosperous and influential lawyer, 
was of that Virginia family which gave a signer 
to the Declaration of Independence and two pres- 
idents to the Union ; his mother, Mary Thurston, 
came of a family almost equally distinguished in 
the colonial history of Virginia. Young Harri- 
son received his preparatory education in pri- 
vate schools in New Orleans and in 1866 entered 
the University of Virginia, where he pursued for 
two years advanced courses in Latin, Greek, and 
the modern languages. An invincible distaste for 
mathematics prevented his applying for any aca- 
demic degree. The next two years, 1868-70, he 
gave to study in Europe, mainly in Germany, at 
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Bonn and Munich. Almost immediately alter 
his return in 1871, he was elected professor of 
modern languages in Randolph-Macon College. 
Five years later, 1876, he was called to Wash- 
ington and Lee University as professor of Eng- 
lish and modern languages. In 1887 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Letcher, daughter of John Letch- 
er, governor of Virginia during the Civil War. 
Accepting a call from his alma mater in 1895, 
Harrison became professor of Romanic and Ger- 
manic languages in the University of Virginia, 
and in 1897 was made head of the newly created 
School of Teutonic Languages. 

Despite a frail physique, he was a scholar of 
unremitting industry. His lectures, carefully 
written out in full, were frequently enlivened by 
a quaint humor, and though often over-ornate in 
style, drew their content from a linguistic schol- 
arship as broad as it was profound and accurate. 
A pioneer in Old-English scholarship in Amer- 
ica, he published in 1883 a volume containing 
Beowulf and The Fight at Finnsbiirgh, edited in 
collaboration with Professor Robert Sharp on 
the basis of Heyne's German edition. For many 
years this remained the only American edition. 
In 1884 appeared in Anglia his study of Ameri- 
can-negro English. In collaboration with W. M. 
Baskerville he published an Anglo-Saxon Prose 
Reader, for Beginners (1898) and a Dictionary 
of Anglo-Saxon Poetry (1900). He was also 
for many years one of the etymological editors 
for the Century and Standard dictionaries, a fre- 
quent contributor of reviews to the press, and 
an editor of French and German classics for 
classroom use. During his vacation he was an 
indefatigable traveler, and he came to be com- 
pletely at home in any country of Europe save 
Russia. With a sensitive and retentive mind, 
an extensive knowledge of languages and litera- 
ture, and a fluent style, he found the literary re- 
production of travel impressions a congenial oc- 
cupation for his leisure hours. He thus pub- 
lished several books of a popular character, in- 
cluding: A Group of Poets and Their Haunts 
(1874) ; Greek Vignettes (1877) ; Spain in Pro- 
file (1879) ; A History of Spain (1883) ; The 
Story of Greece (1885). Of similar popular na- 
ture, though not originating in European travel, 
are Autrefois, a Collection of Creole Tales 
(1885) and George Washington: Patriot, Sol- 
dier, Statesman (1906). 

The climax of Harrison^s long career of schol- 
arship was his work as editor in chief of the Vir- 
ginia Edition of Poe (17 vols., 1902). This edi- 
tion presented a scientifically corrected text of 
Poe's previously collected works and added near- 
ly four volumes of hitherto uncollected critical 
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articles, thus offering new material for the study 
of Poe's critical faculty. Volume I of the edi- 
tion, the biography, was written by Harrison 
and brought much new material from sources 
first available to him. His last publication was 
The Last Letters of Edgar Allan Poe to Sarah 
Helen Whitman, issued in 1909. In that year 
failing health necessitated his retirement on the 
Carnegie Foundation. The remaining two years 
of his life were spent in Charlottesville, Va., in 
feeble health and almost total blindness. He died 
Jan. 31, 1911, and was buried in Lexington, Va. 

[Who*s Who in America, 1909-11 ; Lib. of Southern 
Lit., vol. V (1909) ; The Univ. of Va. (2 vols., 1897- 
98) ; Alumni Bull., Apr. 1911 ; Ttmes-Dispatch (Rich- 
mond), and Baltimore 5 'un, Feb. i, 1911.J W. H. F. 

HARRISON, JOHN (Dec. 17, 1773-July 19, 
1833), manufacturing chemist, was born in Phil- 
adelphia, the son of Thomas and Sarah (Rich- 
ards) Harrison. His father, born in Thurston- 
field, Cumberland, England, had come to Amer- 
ica about 1764 and established himself as a mer- 
chant; his mother was a prominent minister of 
the Society of Friends. John Harrison was edu- 
cated in Philadelphia and at an early age was 
apprenticed to a druggist, Townsend Speakman. 
Later he went to Europe to study the business of 
manufacturing chemicals, and during his two 
years abroad found opportunity to study the sci- 
ence of chemistry itself under the eminent Dr. 
Joseph Priestley. In 1793 he entered into part- 
nership with Samuel Betton in Philadelphia, 
with whom he established a wholesale and re- 
tail trade in chemicals and drugs. In 1793-94 
he began a series of experiments in the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids on a 
practical scale, and in 1801, having dissolved the 
partnership of Betton & Harrison, he became 
the first manufacturing chemist in the United 
States, devoting his entire time henceforth to 
that business. He added white lead to his manu- 
factures in 1806, and then successively various 
other chemicals and colors. In 1807 he had built 
what was for his day a very large leaden cham- 
ber, eighteen feet high, eighteen feet wide, and 
fifty feet long, in which he was able to pro- 
duce nearly a half million pounds of sulphuric 
acid annually. The acid prepared in this cham- 
ber was concentrated by boiling in glass retorts, 
and its cost was greatly increased by the con- 
stant breaking of the glass. In an effort to re- 
duce costs, Harrison, with Dr. Eric Bollman, 
devised a method of concentration in a platinum 
still. The still they put into use weighed seven 
hundred ounces, and had a capacity of twenty- 
five gallons. It was in contirfuous service for 
fifteen years. This was perhaps the first instance 
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of the use of platinurr for such a purpose. Har- 
rison’s business grew to large proportions. In 
1831 he admitted his sons Thomas and Michael 
into partnership, the firm being known as John 
Harrison & Sons. He found time for other than 
commercial activities, and displayed other inter- 
ests: he was a captain of Philadelphia militia in 
1792 ; on Mar. 23, 1796, he was elected a member 
of the famous Schuylkill Fishing Company; 
from 1821 to 1824 he served as recorder of the 
City and County of Philadelphia, and on Feb. 16, 
1824, he was elected a member of the first board 
of managers of the Franklin Institute. He was 
married on Nov. 27, 1802, to Lydia Leib of Phil- 
adelphia. They had eight children, one of whom, 
George Leib Harrison, was the father of Charles 
Custis Harrison \_q.v.'], provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Harrison died in Phila- 
delphia after a long illness. His portrait hangs 
in the John Harrison Laboratory of Chemistry, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, a memorial 
to him erected in 1892 by his grandsons. 

[W. W. Harrison, Harrison, IVaples and Allied Fam- 
uies (1910); J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, 
Hist, of Phila. (1884). Ill, 2273; E. F. Smith, Chem- 
istry tn Old Phila. (1919); J. H. Martin, Martin's 
Bench and Bar of Phila. ( 1883) ; E. T. Freedley, Phila. 
and Its Manufaetures (1858); Paulson's Am. Daily 
Advertiser (Phila.), July 25, 1833.] t pr p 


HARRISON, JOSEPH (Sept. 20, 1810-Mar 
27 » 1874), mechanical engineer, was born it 
Philadelphia, the son of Joseph and Mar^ 
(Crawford) Harrison. At the time of his birtf 
the family fortunes were at low ebb, and he wa; 
able to obtain but little schooling. He early man- 
ifested an inclination for mechanical pursuits 
and accordingly, in 1825, was apprenticed tc 
Frederick D. Sanno, a builder of steam-engines 
Sanno failed, and Harrison was then appren- 
ticed to James Flint, of the firm of Hyde & 
rhnt. In this shop he soon became proficient 
and at the age of twenty, before he was free from 
nis indenture, was made foreman of part of the 
establishment. When he was twenty-two year= 
old he was employed by Philip Garrett, whe 
manufactured small lathes and presses. In 
he went to Port Clinton, Pa., for a short timt 
to establish a foundry for Arundus Tiers. The 
follovving year he was employed by William Nor- 
ris then engaged with Col. Stephen H. Long in 
building locomotives according to the latter’s 
designs, and m 1835 he became foreman for Gar- 
ret & Eastwick, who had just begun the manu- 
facture of locomotives. He was entrusted with 
designing the locomotive Samuel D. Ingham, the 
success of which led to the construction of others 
on he same plan. In 1837 Harrison became a 
partner m the firm of Garrett, Eastwick & Com- 


pany, although his skill and energy were the 
only capital that he was able to contribute to the 
enterprise. Two years later, upon the retirement 
of Garrett, the firm took the name of Eastwick 
& Harrison. 

These partners originated several important 
improvements in the locomotive. They were the 
first to design a practical eight-wheel engine, 
with four driving and four truck wheels. A 
method for equalizing the weight on the driving 
wheels was patented by Harrison in 1839, and 
he also devised an improvement in the forward 
truck, making it flexible so that it would accom- 
modate itself to irregular undulations on the 
rails. Locomotives designed and built by this 
firm were among the first to burn anthracite coal 
successfully, and they surmounted higher grades 
than had previously been overcome in America 
or in Europe. In 1841 the firm built a locomotive 
called the Gowan & Marx, weighing but little 
over eleven tons, for the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad. Its performance in drawing loi load- 
ed coal-cars over that road caused much com- 
ment at the time as being without parallel in the 
history of railroad transportation. The achiev'^e- 
ment attracted the attention of two Russian en- 
gineers who had been commissioned by the Em- 
peror Nicholas to examine and report upon rail- 
roads and railroad equipment then in operation 
in America and in Europe. When they reported 
on the construction of a railroad from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow, they recommended the adoption 
of an engine upon the plan of the Gowan & Marx, 
Accordingly Harrison went to St. Petersburg in 
the spring of 1843, where, in connection with 
Thomas Winans of Baltimore, he concluded a 
contract with the Russian government for build- 
ing 162 locomotives and iron trucks for 2,500 
freight cars. Eastwick & Harrison closed their 
plant in Philadelphia in 1844 and removed a por- 
tion of their equipment to St. Petersburg, where 
the firm of Harrison, Winans & Eastwick com- 
pleted in 1851 the work for which they had con- 
tracted. Eastwick and Winans remained in Rus- 
sia to undertake additional contracts, but Har- 
rison returned to Philadelphia in 1852 after be- 
ing decorated by the Emperor for his engineer- 
ing accomplishments. He built an imposing res- 
idence in his native city and collected in it many 
paintings and works of art. 

Years earlier, his attention had been directed 
to the means of improving steam-generation with 
a view to making steam-boilers less liable to ex- 
plosion, and he now devoted himself for a time to 
this problem. In 1859 he patented the sectional 
Harrison Steam Boiler, which marked a distinct 
era in boiler construction, and after three years 
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of European travel, he erected a factory in Phil- 
adelphia for its manufacture. On July 15, 1864, 
he was elected a member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and on May 30, 1871, he was 
awarded the gold and silver Rumford Medals of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
for his contributions toward insuring the safety 
of steam-boilers. He was a member of other 
learned societies, but, with the exception of read- 
ing a few papers, took no active part in the busi- 
ness of any of them. Toward the close of his life 
he turned his attention to recording some of his 
thoughts and experiences, and in 1869 published 
a folio volume entitled The Iron Worker and 
King Solomon, containing a poem of that name, 
some fugitive pieces, an autobiography, and 
many observations of life in Russia. He also 
published An Essay on the Steam Boiler (1867) 
and The Locomotive Engine and Philadelphians 
Share in its Early Improvements (1872). He 
was married on Dec. 15, 1836, to Sarah Poul- 
terer of New York and had seven children. He 
died in Philadelphia after a long illness. 

[Harrison’s writings mentioned above ; sketch by 
Coleman Sellers in Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., vol. XIV 
(1876) : E. P. Oberholtzer, Phila.: A Hist, of the City 
and Its People (1912), vol. II; J. T. Scharf and 
Thompson Wcstcott, Hist, of Phila. (1884), III, 2258; 
J. L. Bishop, Hist, of Am. Manufactures (1864), vol. 
Ill; Phila. Press, Mar. 28, 1874.] J, H. F. 

HARRISON, LOVELL BIRGE (Oct. 28, 

1854-May II, 1929), landscape painter, better 
known as Birge Harrison, was a son of Apollos 
W. and Margaret (Belden) Harrison, and a 
brother of Thomas Alexander Harrison [q.v.] 
and Butler Harrison. He was born in Philadel- 
phia and obtained his elementary training as an 
artist in the school of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. In 1875, acting upon the ad- 
vice of John S. Sargent, he went to Paris, where 
he continued his studies at the ficole des Beaux- 
Arts under Carolus-Duran and Alexandre Ca- 
banel. His early works were figure pieces, and 
his first success in this line was a picture paint- 
ed in 1880 called “November,” which was bought 
by the French government in 1882 for the Mar- 
seilles Museum. Soon after this period his health 
became impaired and he left France, making ex- 
tensive journeys in far countries — India, Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, South Africa, Egypt, and most of 
the rest of the lands bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean; a little later he spent several seasons in 
California and the Southwest, and some months 
in Quebec. After the early nineties, so soon as 
his improved health permitted him to resume 
work, he made his home successively in Plym- 
outh, Mass., New Hope, Pa,, Bearsville, N. Y,, 
and Woodstock, N. Y. At the latter place he di- 
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rected with much success the summer school in 
landscape painting established by the Art Stu- 
dents' League of New York. He was the found- 
er of the Woodstock art colony. He had mar- 
ried, in 1882, Eleanor Ritchie, who died on May 
I, 1895. His second wife, whom he married 
Nov. 28, 1896, was Jennie Seaton Harrison. 

His landscape work met with an uncommon 
degree of favor. He specialized in winter scenes 
and urban subjects. Most of his pictures are in 
the minor key, and are marked by a rare sim- 
plicity of design and a rather melancholy vein 
of sentiment. The best of them combine sturdy 
realism with the beauty of well-related values. 
His palette was restricted, and he was at his 
best when dealing with gray subjects without 
abrupt oppositions of light and dark. His noc- 
turnal motives, winter twilights, rainy-day pic- 
tures, and snow eflfects, are the most character- 
istic and harmonious of his works. A good idea 
of his personal style is to be derived from the re- 
productions of his landscapes published in Scrib- 
nePs, Art and Progress, and Academy Notes. 
His pictures have been widely exhibited, and ex- 
cellent examples may be seen in almost all the 
important American art museums, including 
those of Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis, St. Paul, 
and a dozen other cities. A long list of medals, 
together with membership in many artistic so- 
cieties, the coveted hors concours of the Paris 
Salon, and other academic honors, such as the 
title of National Academician which came to him 
in 1910, testify to the full appreciation accorded 
his achievements. 

In 1909 he published a book on Landscape 
Painting, which was in part the outgrowth of 
his counsels to his students at Woodstock. Nat- 
urally, there is much technical matter in it, but 
there is also much that should interest the gen- 
eral reader. It is never obscure, and contains 
a deal of sound esthetic doctrine. “As painters," 
he wrote, “our business is to transmit to picture- 
lovers ... the emotions and the impressions of 
strength and power or of poetic beauty which 
have come to us direct from nature.” Again, 
“This is the test of the highest form of art — that 
it should stimulate the imagination and suggest 
more than it expresses.” Harrison was the writ- 
er of a number of magazine articles. One of his 
best friends was Robert Louis Stevenson. 

[John E. D. Trask, in ScribnePs Mag., Nov. 1907; 
Leila Mechlin, in Art and Progress, Nov. 1911 ; Arthur 
Hoeber, in Internat. Studio, July 19** • 
meyer, “Birge Harrison— Poet Painter.” in F me Arts 
Jour., Oct. 1913 ; Lorinda M. Bryant, in What Pictures 

to See in America (191S); Art 

Who's Who in America, 1928-29: Henri 
Les Tendances Nouvelles, Dec. 191^; 
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(Buffalo), Jan. 1909 and Oct. 1913: Cat. of an Exhi- 
bition of Paintings by Alexander Harrison and Birge 
Harrison: The Art Inst, of Chicago (1913), with pref- 
ace by Arthur Hoeber ; N. Y. Times, May 12, 1929. J 

W.H.D. 

HARRISON, PETER (June 14, 1716-Apr. 

30# ^ 775 )* architect, was born in England, at 
York, the son of Thomas Harrison, Jr., and Eliz- 
abeth Denison. He went to Rhode Island in 1740 
(not in 1729 with Dean Berkeley, as has been 
stated) and settled in Newport. There he en- 
gaged in agriculture and trade with his brother 
Joseph, dealing in wines, rum, molasses, and ma- 
hogany. On June 6, 1746, he married Elizabeth 
Pelham, a descendant of Benedict Arnold, the 
first governor of Rhode Island. In 1761 the 
Harrison brothers removed to New Haven, 
where Peter was made collector of the customs 
in 1768. He died in that town seven years later, 
leaving four children, 

Peter Harrison's claim to remembrance rests 
on his work in architecture. By nineteenth-cen- 
tury writers (e.p,, David King, Historical Sketch 
of the Redwood Library, i860) he was reputed 
to have been assistant architect of Blenheim 
House, and thus was supposed to have had pro- 
fessional training and experience under Sir John 
Vanbrugh, but his name does not appear in any 
of the English accounts of Blenheim. Further- 
more, the nature of his work in America does not 
suggest a professional training and practice, but 
rather that cultivated amateurism which in the 
eighteenth century made architecture one of the 
accomplishments of the gentleman. In 1745, dur- 
ing the French war, he made maps of Cape 
Breton and of Newport (another of Newport 
dated 1755 is in the Public Record Office in Lon- 
don). In 1746 he assisted in the fortification of 
Newport. By designing the Redwood Library 
in that city (1748-50), King's Chapel, Boston 
(1749-54— the colonnade is a later addition of 
Bulfinch), the Brick Market, Newport (1761), 
Christ Church, Cambridge (1761), and the Syn- 
apgue, Newport (1762-63), Harrison became 
the most notable architect of colonial America 
Except in the case of Christ Church, which was 
a little outside his orbit, all these services were 
entirely gratuitous. He took his pay in votes of 
thanks and pieces of plate. In the derivation of 
these designs Harrison depended, like other 
amateurs of his time, on the admirable engraved 
works which codified the academic forms - Hop- 
pus’ edition of Palladio, the Vitruvius Britan- 
"tcus. Gibbs’s Book of Architecture and Rules 
for Draimng, and Langley’s Treasury of De- 
signs ; but he used them with exceptional ability 
under the guidance of the strict Palladian tradi- 
tion of Lord Burlington. His buildings were ex- 
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ccptional in the America of that time for their 
purity of detail and their monumental qualities. 
Within the Palladian tradition there was still 
room for personal individuality, welding deriva- 
tive elements into a vital unity. Such unity and 
value are felt in Harrison's work. Despite its 
scholarly character, it does not smell of the lamp. 
Repose and suavity of proportion, a musical har- 
mony, make it live, and give it distinction unique 
in the colonial period, 

[The facts of Harrison’s life are established by C. 
H. Hart in Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., vol. XLIX (1916), 
and S. F. Batchelder in Bull, of the Soc. for the Preser-^ 
vation of New England Antiquities, Jan. 1916; in the 
latter publication the Brick Market in Newport is com- 
pletely studied by N. M. Isham. F. Kimball in "The 
Colonial Amateurs : Peter Harrison," Architecture, 
June-July 1926, studies his prototypes and relation- 
ships. The documents on the Redwood Library are 
given by G. C. Mason in his Annals of the Redwood Li~ 
brary (1891); measured drawings of some of Harri- 
son’s buildings appear in The Georgian Period (1900), 
and in R. C. Kingman, New England Georgian Archi- 
tecture (1913). An obituary was published in the 
Connecticut Journal (New Haven), May 3, 1775.] 

F.K. 

HARRISON, THOMAS ALEXANDER 

(Jan. 17, 1853-Oct. 13, 1930), marine and figure 
painter, better known as Alexander Harrison, 
was born in Philadelphia, the eldest son of Apol- 
los W. and Margaret (Belden) Harrison. He 
was the most eminent of a fraternal trio of paint- 
ers which also included Lovell Birge Harrison 
[q.v.'] and Butler Harrison. As a youth he 
worked for five years as a topographical drafts- 
man in Florida for the United States Coast Sur- 
vey, then he decided to become a painter, and 
after a brief course of study at an art school in 
San Francisco, Cal., he returned to Philadelphia 
and entered the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. In 1879 went to Paris and con- 
tinued his training in painting under J. L. Ge- 

rome at the £cole des Beaux-Arts. He was also 
for a time a pupil of Bastien-Lepage. In the 
summer he was usually to be found at Pont- 
Aven, Concarneau, or Begmiel, on the coast of 
Brittany, and there he became interested in ma- 
rine painting. He remained unmarried, and con- 
tinued to live in France for something like half 
a century, or until the time of his death. 

His first envoi to the Salon was hung in 1880 ; 
it was a scene on the Breton coast. Two years 
later he sent to the Salon “Castles in Spain," an 
idle lad basking in the sun on the seashore. This 
canvas made a decided hit, and was acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. The art- 
ist now turned his attention to marine pieces, 
and during the ensuing decade produced in rapid 
succession the series of surf motives that made 
him famous. Included in this series are the fine 
examples in the museums of St. Louis, Philadel- 
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phia, and Washington. These paintings, respec- 
tively known as ”Le Crepuscule” “Twilight,” 
and “The Wave,” were acclaimed as master- 
pieces; the last-named picture, in the Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington, was formerly in the Seney 
collection and was sold for $3,650 in 1891. It 
shows a moonlight effect at twilight, with the 
crests of the waves silvered by the moonbeams, 
and the long swells breaking on the beach with 
fringes of creamy foam. Similar is *'Le Creptis- 
ade"' in the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
which in 1885 received a prize of $2,500 at a 
New York exhibition and was the talk of the 
town. The Philadelphia picture is 40 x 109 inches 
in dimensions, and is warmly praised by the 
critics and much admired by the public. In 1886 
Harrison made a new departure when he painted 
his “Arcady,” now in the Luxembourg Museum, 
Paris. In this subtle and luminous vision of 
nude figures in a strong outdoor light the paint- 
er manifested his power of suggesting the actual 
effect of sunlight upon flesh tones with excep- 
tional brilliancy and delicacy. “The effect was 
not alone of accuracy but of beauty,” wrote Sam- 
uel Isham {post, p. 41 1 ) ; “the canvas shone with 
the joy of light and air.” The recognition at- 
tained by Harrison may be inferred from the 
long list of honors bestowed upon him, from the 
impressive array of museums that have acquired 
his works — besides the galleries already named, 
those of Chicago, St. Paul, Dresden, Quimper 
(France), and, last but not least, the Wilstach 
Collection in Memorial Hall, Philadelphia, which 
contains five of his pictures — and from his mem- 
bership in numerous societies and academies. 
His death occurred in Paris, in his seventy-eighth 


year. 

[Fine Arts Jour., Sept. 1913: Samuel Isham, The 
Hist, of Am. Painting (1905) ; N. Y. Times, Oct. 14, 
1930; C. H. Caffin, The Story of Am. Painting (1907) ; 
Anna Seaton-Schmidt, “Some American Marine Paint- 
ers," in Art and Progress, Nov. 1910 ; C. F. Browne, in 
Brush and Pencil, June 1899; Cat. of Mr. George I. 
Scney's Important Coll, of Modern Paintings to he 
Sold at Auction (Am. Art Asso., 1891) ; The Pa. Acad, 
of the Fine Arts, Cat. of the T. B. Clarke Coll, of Am. 
Pictures (1891) ; L. M. Bryant, Am. Pictures and Their 
Painters (1917); Wynford Dewhurst, Impressionist 
Painting (1904); Acad. Notes (Buffalo), Oct. 1913; 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, June i. 1886; Am Art An- 
nual, 1930.] W. H. D. 


HARRISON, WILLIAM HENRY (Feb. 9, 

1773-Apr. 4, 1841 ), ninth president of the United 
States, born at the plantation of “Berkeley,” in 
Charles City County, Va., was the third son of 
Benjamin Harrison [q.v.]. His mother, Eliza- 
beth Bassett, daughter of Col. William Bassett 
of “Eltham,” was of a distinguished Virginia 
family. William Henry Harrison was apparent- 
ly educated at home as a child, and in 1787 he 


entered Hampden-Sidney College. In 1790 he 
went to Richmond to take up the study of medi- 
cine, and after several months proceeded to Phil- 
adelphia to work under Dr. Benjamin Rush. In 
August 1791, following his father's death, he de- 
cided to enter the army and received the com- 
mission of ensign in the ist United States In- 
fantry. 

Serving in the Northwest Territory against 
the Indians, Harrison acquitted himself well in 
the army, rising to the rank of lieutenant and 
acting as aide-de-camp to Anthony Wayne [q.v,']. 
After the battle of Fallen Timbers and the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Greenville in 1795, he 
remained on garrison duty at North Bend, and 
later at Fort Washington (now Cincinnati). In 
1795 he married Anna Symmes, daughter of 
Judge John Cleves Symmes \_q.v.'\. Resigning 
from the army in 1798, he was appointed secre- 
tary of the Northwest Territory in July. When 
the territory advanced to the second grade of 
government in the following year, he was elected 
its first delegate to Congress. In this body, as 
chairman of the committee on public lands, he 
reported the bill which became the land act of 
1800 and which to a considerable degree reflect- 
ed the demands of the frontier. He was also in- 
strumental in obtaining the passage of the act 
for the division of the Northwest Territory into 
the two territories of Ohio and Indiana. On 
May 12, 1800, he received the appointment as 
governor of Indiana, and for the next twelve 
years his career was interwoven with the his- 
tory of that region. 

Though criticized because he favored the con- 
tinuation of a modified form of slavery and be- 
cause he maintained to the full the prerogatives 
of his office, Flarrison as governor did his work 
ably and conscientiously. The charges of fraud 
and corruption leveled at him were merely po- 
litical ammunition, for in no case was proof ad- 
duced. He was instructed to exercise a general 
supervision over the Indians, standing for them 
in loco parentis, to win their confidence, and to 
secure for them justice at the hands of the set- 
tlers, as well as to exact fair dealings from them. 
He was also urged by President Jefferson, whose 
policy Madison later followed, to obtain for the 
government the cession of as much land as pos- 
sible. On June 18, 1802, he was granted formal 
authority to make treaties. Harrison did his 
best to carry out both phases of his duty, and de- 
plored the lack of justice accorded the Indians, 
but the two aims of the government were irrec- 
oncilable, and the interests of the settlers tri- 
umphed. During his terms of office Harrison 
obtained from the Indians the grant of millions 
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of acres of land in what are now the states of 
Indiana and Illinois. As a result, the Indians* 
resentment of the invading tide of settlers was 
greatly augmented, and outbursts against remote 
settlements were constantly dreaded. In com- 
mon with most Westerners of that time, Harri- 
son attributed this hostility to the unfriendly in- 
tervention of British agents, but the land ces- 
sions exacted from the tribes constituted the 
basic cause for the Indians* attitude. 

Beginning in 1805, there gradually developed 
a confederacy of the Indians under the Shawnee 
warrior Tecumseh [q.v.] and his brother Els- 
kwatawa, the Prophet. Tecumseh’s aim was to 
bind all the Indian tribes into an agreement to 
refuse to sell any more land. Indeed, he denied 
the power of any chief or any tribe to cede the 
land which belonged, he claimed, to all the tribes 
in common. When Harrison by the treaty of 
Fort Wayne in 1809 secured a grant of some two 
million and a half acres of land on the Wabash 
River, Tecumseh frankly warned him that he 
would oppose the occupation of that land by the 
whites. Undeterred by Harrison*s counter-dec- 
laration to the effect that he would occupy the 
land, the Shawnee and their followers encamped 
in large numbers near the point at which Tip- 
pecanoe Creek empties into the Wabash. 

Early in October 1811, Harrison led against 
the settlement at Tippecanoe his force of about 
a thousand men, composed of militia from the 
territory, volunteers from Kentucky and Indi- 
ana, and the 4th Regiment of regulars. At this 
date, Tecumseh was absent and the Indians were 
under the leadership of the Prophet. After toil- 
somely ascending the Wabash on Nov. 6, Harri- 
son’s army encamped near the Indian village and 
was attacked early the following morning by the 
Shawnee. Although Harrison succeeded in re- 
pulsing the Indians and was able to take pos- 
session of their settlement, 188 of his men were 
killed or wounded. Furthermore, the Indians 
returned to their encampment a few months 
later. Despite the acclaim with which Harri- 
son was received upon his return to Vincennes, 
public opinion was not wholly satisfied with the 
results of the engagement. By spring the Indians 
became bold again and the necessity of a stronger 
punitive expedition became apparent. 

Harrison himself was convinced of the expe- 
diency of a general war against the tribes of the 
Northwest, and throughout the opening months 
of 1812 repeatedly urged his plans upon Presi- 
dent Madison. As early as April, however, feel- 
ing for war against Great Britain was running 
high at Washington. To Harrison’s importuni- 
ties, therefore, Madison turned a deaf ear. When 
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war was finally declared against Great Britain, 
Harrison was fired with enthusiasm and used 
every line of influence to secure a command in 
the army. For some months he waited in vain, 
although his friends, one of whom was Henry 
Clay, exerted themselves in his behalf. In order 
to raise volunteers for the defense of Vincennes 
against the Indians, many of whom had allied 
themselves with the British under Tecumseh’s 
lead, Harrison had gone to Frankfort, Ky., and 
was in that town when news was brought on 
Aug. 24, 1812, that Gen. William Hull [q.v.l 
was besieged in Detroit. Measures for his relief 
were imperative. By agreement of a conclave 
of the leading men of the state, Harrison was 
created, by brevet, major-general of the Ken- 
tucky militia for the purpose of going to Hull’s 
aid. He at once proceeded to Cincinnati, where 
Gen. James Winchester with several regiments 
was encamped. Harrison took command of the 
army Winchester had enlisted, and on Aug. 28 
received news of Hull’s surrender. The follow- 
ing day, he set forth with his newly acquired 
army and, in the face of orders from the secre- 
tary of war, received on the march, establishing 
Winchester’s preeminence in command, Harri- 
son proceeded to the relief of Fort Wayne. Af- 
ter this had been accomplished, he reluctantly 
surrendered the army to Winchester on Sept. 19. 
Less than a week later, however, he received no- 
tice of his appointment, as of Sept. 17, to the 
supreme command of the Army of the North- 
west. On Aug. 22, he had been appointed a brig- 
adier-general in the regular army. 

The task before Harrison presented great dif- 
ficulties. Mackinac, Chicago, and Detroit were 
in the hands of the British. Before the winter 
set in, if possible, he was to transport a consider- 
able army across Ohio and secure for it military 
stores, clothing, and food, as well as to train it 
in the rudiments of military art. Harrison’s ini- 
tial mistake may have been that he yielded to 
the popular clamor for a victory, and undertook 
with new troops a campaign that would have 
taxed hardy veterans. His plan of campaign 
was not free from objections, for he attempted to 
move his forces in three sections on the three 
different routes north across Ohio, with the in- 
tent of concentrating his army finally in one body 
at the Miami Rapids. To this plan the mis- 
chances of impassable roads and faulty com- 
munications proved fatal. General Winchester, 
in command of the left wing of the army, reached 
the Rapids on Jan. 10, 1813, considerably in 
advance of the other sections. Their delay proved 
disastrous, for on Jan. 22, following his rash 
and unsupported advance to the settlement of 
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Frenchtown, Winchester's force was surprised 
and overcome by Colonel (later Major-General) 
Procter. As a result, after some indecision, 
Harrison finally settled his army in winter quar- 
ters in the newly erected Fort Meigs, at the 
Miami Rapids. 

For six months after the defeat of Winches- 
ter, Harrison pursued a generally defensive pol- 
icy. Much of his time was spent in efforts to 
replace the troops whose enlistments expired and 
in trying to build up a large force for another 
offensive. Furthermore, the experiences of the 
winter's campaign had convinced him that con- 
trol of Lake Erie must precede any offensive 
movement against Detroit. Twice General Proc- 
ter invaded the Northwest. In May 1813 he be- 
sieged Fort Meigs for a week while Harrison 
was in command of the stockade, but at the end 
of that time was forced to withdraw. Again in 
July, the British commander invested Fort Meigs 
and after his failure to reduce that stronghold 
moved against Fort Stephenson on the San- 
dusky River. Harrison ordered George Cro- 
ghan commander of that post, to abandon 

it; but Croghan gallantly withstood Procter's 
attack. This episode later involved Harrison in 
unpleasant arguments. 

By the end of August 1813, Harrison had de- 
cided to take the offensive. Perry’s victory over 
the British fleet on Sept. 10 gave the Americans 
the control of the lake, a factor of immense stra- 
tegic importance. Harrison now hastened his 
offensive movements, and on Sept. 27 occupied 
Malden, a small British settlement opposite De- 
troit. The reoccupation of Detroit was made on 
Sept. 29 ; on Oct. 2, the Americans took up the 
pursuit of Procter, who had commenced a re- 
treat after Perry's victory had rendered his po- 
sition untenable. On Oct. 5, Harrison's forces 
overtook the British commander in the vicinity 
of a little settlement known as the Moravian 
town, on the Thames River. The battle lasted 
but a short time before the American victory 
was assured. Procter fled and Tecumseh was 
killed; the defeat of the British was complete. 
Never again did they recover the ground Proc- 
ter lost nor attempt offensive operations in that 
quarter. Furthermore, the death of Tecumseh 
and the surrender of the Indian allies of the Brit- 
ish brought about the pacification of the greater 
part of the Indians of the Northwest. Thus, the 
results of the battle of the Thames were most im- 
portant. After his victory, Harrison remained 
in the army for six months. On Mar. 2, 1813, he 
had been raised to the rank of major-general 
and on the same date Thomas Posey had been ap- 
pointed to succeed him as governor of Indiana. 
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During the months immediately preceding his 
resignation from the army, he did not inaugu- 
rate any operations of importance. In May 1814, 
a controversy with Secretary of War Arm- 
strong, together with the necessity of settling 
the estate of his father-in-law, induced Harri- 
son to resign his commission. He was not a 
great general, but he served to the best of his 
ability in the face of great difficulties; and the 
controversies over his valor and ability raised 
later by Winchester, Desha, and Croghan were 
regrettable rather than conclusive. 

In July 1814 at Greenville, and in August 1815 
at Spring Wells, Harrison presided over coun- 
cils with the Indians for the establishment of 
definitive peace with the tribes of the North- 
west. After his resignation from the army, he 
took up his residence again at North Bend, near 
Cincinnati, where he cultivated his farm and 
engaged in several unfortunate commercial en- 
terprises. From 1816 to 1819, he served as a 
representative from Ohio in Congress. He was 
in no sense an outstanding figure in the House. 
In general, he was a follower of Henry Clay, 
supporting his South American policy and his 
stand on the tariff and internal improvements, 
but his chief interest in these years centered in 
his work as chairman of the committee on mili- 
tia. In 1819 he was elected a senator in the Ohio 
legislature. Here he was an important figure, 
but his attitude on the slavery question was not 
sufficiently positive to suit his constituents and 
he failed to obtain a reelection. In 1824 he tried 
to secure the appointment as minister to Mexico 
in the hope of improving his finances, but he was 
passed over in favor first of Ninian Edwards, and 
then of Joel R. Poinsett. In 1825, however, he 
was elected to the United States Senate, where 
he was chiefly distinguished by his work as chair- 
man of the committee on military affairs. He 
remained in the Senate three years. At the end 
of that period, through the influence of Henry 
Clay, he was appointed minister to Colombia, 
his appointment being confirmed on May 24, 

1828. 

When Harrison arrived at Bogota, on Feb. 5, 

1829, the government of Colombia was in a peril- 
ous condition. An insurrection against Presi- 
dent Bolivar had been suppressed but six months 
before, another revolt was in progress, and in 
January 1829 the neighboring state of Peru had 
declared war on the republic. Accordingly, the 
utmost circumspection was required on the part 
of every foreign representative, a quality which 
Harrison proved to lack. Scarcely a month after 
his arrival, he became convinced that Bolivar 
was planning to make himself emperor of a 
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greater Colombia, a plan which was repugnant 
to Harrison’s republican principles. He was 
soon deeply in the confidence of a group of Co- 
lombians who, under the leadership of General 
Cordova, were plotting a new revolt against Bol- 
ivar. Harrison always maintained that he never 
gave any aid to the revolutionists, but his sympa- 
thies were clearly with them and aroused the re- 
sentment of the Colombian officials. In the sum- 
mer of 1829, he received notice of his recall and 
of the appointment of T. P. Moore as his suc- 
cessor. This recall was in no way due to Harri- 
son’s behavior in Colombia, but was merely the 
result of President Jackson’s desire to provide 
a place for one of his supporters. On Sept. 21, 
Moore arrived at Bogota ; four days later news 
reached the capital that Cordova had raised the 
standard of revolt. On Sept. 27, Harrison sent 
to Bolivar a letter of extraordinary temerity, 
urging him to adhere to the tenets of republican- 
ism. When the contents of this letter became 
known some two weeks later, such was the ani- 
mosity aroused that the Colombian government 
threatened to arrest him and did force him on 
Oct. 19 to set out on his return journey to the 
United States. While Harrison’s devotion to 
republicanism may merit admiration, it must be 
admitted that he acted in a manner unbecoming 
to his office. ( See Remarks of General Harrison, 
Late Envoy . . . /o the Republic of Colombia, 
on Certain Charges Made against Him by that 
Government, 1830.) 

For some years after his return from Colom- 
bia, Harrison encountered a series of financial 
reverses and family misfortunes. Except for 
the salary derived from the office of county re- 
corder, to which he was appointed in 1834, he 
was dependent on the income derived from his 
North Bend farm for the support of a large fam- 
ily of children and grand-children. Apparently, 
however, he did not relinquish his interest in 
politics, and in 1835 a movement was started to 
nominate him for the presidency on an Anti-Van 
Buren ticket. In Kentucky, Ohio, and New York 
the movement gained considerable strength. In 
Pennsylvania the radical Anti-Masons support- 
ed Webster, but the moderates of that group in- 
dorsed the ticket of Harrison for president and 
Francis Granger for vice-president. In the elec- 
toral college, Harrison received only seventy- 
three votes, but his popular vote in the states 
north of the Ohio River ran close to that polled 
by Van Buren. Immediately after the election, 
Harrison and his friends began to lay plans to 
insure his success in the election of 1840. Web- 
ster, Clay, and Harrison were the three out- 
standing figures in the Whig party. When the 
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Whig convention assembled at Harrisburg in 
December 1839, Webster had already withdrawn 
his name, so that Clay and Harrison were the 
outstanding rivals. Against Clay could be raised 
the objection that his political tenets were too 
clearly established and widely known to be pleas- 
ing to all the Anti-Van Buren groups. Further- 
more, Clay was feared as a strong leader. The 
coalition of the Webster men with Thurlow 
Weed of New York, together with the strength 
of pledged Harrison delegates, secured for him 
the nomination. The second place on the ticket 
was given to John Tyler to placate the South- 
ern Whigs. Clay felt bitterly his party’s ingrati- 
tude and was never again on cordial terms with 
Harrison. 

The election of 1840 has become famous be- 
cause of the emphasis laid on emotional and dem- 
agogic appeal. The Whigs drew up no political 
platform ; instead they emphasized Harrison as 
the candidate of the people and the military hero. 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too’’ vied in popularity 
with transparencies showing the General seated 
before a log cabin with a barrel of cider at his 
side. The panic of 1837 and the hard times that 
followed contributed to the defeat of the Demo- 
crats; Van Buren received only 60 electoral 
votes while Harrison with 234 was triumphantly 
elected. His inauguration took place amid tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. His inaugural speech, in 
part the work of Webster, was an excellent dis- 
quisition on the rights and duties of the execu- 
tive branch of the government, but was in no 
sense striking or remarkable. His cabinet, head- 
ed by Webster, was well-chosen. On Mar. 17, 
Harrison issued a call for an extra session of 
Congress to meet on May 31, in order to take 
action on the financial distress of the country. 
Scarcely a week later he contracted a chill that 
developed into pneumonia. Worn out by the 
strain of the election and by the ceaseless impor- 
tunities of office seekers, he was unable to resist 
the disease and died on Apr. 4, 1841. 

[Except for “A Discourse on the Aborigines of tlie 
Valley of the Ohio/" Trans, of the Hist, and Philos. 
Soc. of Ohio, vol. I, pt. 2 (1839), Harrison’s writings 
consist largely of letters and political speeches. The 
largest collection of his letters is in the MSS. Div., Lib. 
of Cong. The most complete published collection is that 
edited by Logan Esarey, “Governors Messages and Let- 
ters. Messages and Letters of Wm. H. Harrison,” lud. 
Hist. Colls. (2 vols., 1922). Primap^ materials are also 
contained in Moses Dawson, A Hist. Narrative of the 
Civil and Mil. Services of Maj.-Gen. Wm. H. Harrison 
(1824) ; and Letters of Decius, to the Members of the 
Legis. of the Ind. Territory, to B, Park, . . . and to 
Wm. H. Harrison (1805). Secondary accounts are: 

D. B. Goebel, Wm. H. Harrison, a Pol. Biog. (1926) • 
Homer Webster, “Wm. H. Harrison’s Administration 
of Indiana Territory,” Ind. Hist. Soc. Pubs, vol IV 
no. 3 (1907) ; E. A. Cruikshank, “Harrison and Proc* 
ter. The River Raism," Royal. Soc. of Canada Proc 
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and Trans.. 3 ser. IV, sect. 2 (1911) : Ellmore Barce, 
Gov. Harrison and the Treaty of Fort Wayne, 1800 ” 
Ind. Mag. of Hist., vol. XI (1915). See also R. B. Mc- 
Afee, Hist, of the Late War in the Western Country 
(1816) ; Am. State Papers: Indian Affairs (2 vols., 
.1832-34) ; Washington Globe, Apr. 6, 8, 1841 ; Wash- 
ington Daily Nat. Intelligencer, Apr. 5, 6, 9, 1841 ; and 
“Autobiography,” Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, Nov. 5, 

D.B.G. 

HARRISON. WILLIAM POPE (Sept. 3, 

i83c>-Feb. 7, 1895), clergyman of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Savannah 
but spent his boyhood in Oxford, Ga. Whatever 
early education he acquired was gained in his 
father's printing shop and under the instruction 
of Rev. Patrick H. Mell A brief stay at 

Emory College taught him how to study and 
whetted an already keen desire for knowledge. 
He had no further schooling, but was a student 
all his life, and came to be recognized as the fore- 


most bookman and one of the most versatile 
scholars in the ranks of Southern Methodism. 
He was admitted to the Georgia Conference on 
trial Jan. 15, 1850, and appointed junior preach- 
er on the Watkinsville Circuit, but at the end of 
the year he withdrew because of ill health. In 
the meantime he had married Mary Hodges. 
Two years later he joined the Alabama Confer- 
ence and until 1863 held various charges within 
its bounds, serving also from i860 to 1862 as 
principal of Auburn Female College. Trans- 
ferred to the Georgia Conference in 1863, he was 
appointed pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Colum- 
bus, and in 1865, of Wesley Chapel, Atlanta, 
known after 1871 as the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. By this time, although he 
appealed chiefly to the mind and conscience 
and but little to the emotions, he had become 
a preacher who attracted large congregations. 
"He did more to popularize church going in At- 
lanta than any other preacher ever did” (Meth- 
odist Review, July-August 1899, p. 299). He 
had acquired a large and varied fund of infor- 
mation upon which to draw, and "his voice was 
as soft as a lute and as clear as a silver trumpet ; 
his diction classic; his imagination tropical in 
its opulence” (Ibid., p. 297). The General Con- 
ference of 1870 established the New Monthly 
Magazine and made Harrison editor. A few 
numbers were issued early in 1871, after which 
the publication was suspended. With the excep- 
tion of two or three short intermissions he was 
connected with the First Church, Atlanta, for 
some twelve years. In December 1877 he was 
chosen chaplain of the House of Representatives, 
being the third Southern Methodist to hold that 
position. Transferred to the Baltimore Confer- 
ence the following year, he was appointed to 
the Mount Vernon Place Church, Washington. 
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Here he remained until 1882, when he was sent 
to Winchester, Va. That year the General Con- 
ference elected him Book Editor to succeed Dr. 
Thomas O. Summers and he removed to 

Nashville, Tenn, 

The position was one for which by tempera- 
ment and knowledge he was well fitted. Shy and 
reticent, he had no liking for general society and 
found the pastoral duties of the ministry dis- 
tasteful. He was happiest among books, and 
before his death had surrounded himself with 
a library of more than 10,000 volumes. Self- 
guided, he had become proficient in half a dozen 
languages and had considerable acquaintance 
with as many more. Besides being thoroughly 
versed in theology, he was a well-informed stu- 
dent of the political history of the United States, 
and had accumulated a valuable stock of scien- 
tific information. He was continued as Book 
Editor until 1894, when failing health caused his 
retirement. After 1886 he also edited the Quar- 
terly Review (later the Methodist Review, Nash- 
ville), and some of his best theological and his- 
torical writings appeared in the "Editor’s Table” 
of that periodical. His first published work was 
a theological novel, Thcophilus Walton, or the 
Majesty of Truth (c. 1859), a contribution to the 
Baptist controversy then going on. It was a 
reply to Theodosia Ernest; or the Heroine of 
Faith, which had been issued in 1857 by Amos 
Cooper Dayton, a Baptist. Both books had a 
large circulation. In 1883 he published The Liv- 
ing Christ; the Life and the Light of Men; and 
in 1886, The High-Churchman Disarmed ; A 
Defense of Our Methodist Fathers. In 1892 
appeared Methodist Union, in which he discussed 
the division of the church, 1844-48, and suggest- 
ed for the future, instead of reunion, a further 
division of American Methodism into Eastern, 
Southern, Western, and Colored General Con- 
ferences, all bound together by an advisory 
council. He also edited The Gospel Among the 
Slaves: A Short Account of Missionary Opera- 
tions Among the African Slaves of the Southern 
States (1893); Lights and Shadows of Forty 
Years (1883), by Henry Heartwell ; The Wes- 
leyan Standards, Sermons by Rev. John Wesley, 
A.M. (2 vols., 1887). His death occurred in 
Columbus, Ga. 

[Methodist Review (Nashville), Mar.-Apr. and July- 
Aug. 1895 ; Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the 
M. E. Church, South (1895); Christian Advocate 
(Nashville), Feb. 14, 1895 ; Nancy Telfair, A Hist, of 
Columbus, Ga. (1929), p. 352; W. J. Scott, Biog. Etch- 
ings of Ministers and Laymen of the Georgia Confer- 
ences (1895) ; Geo. G. Smith, The Hist, of Georgia 
Methodism from 1786 to 1886 (1913) ; H. M. DuBose, 

A Hist, of Methodism, ... to the Year igi6 (1916) ; 
Morning News (Savannah), Feb. 8, 1895.] H. E. S. 
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HARROD, BENJAMIN MORGAN (Feb. 

^ 9 f 1837-Sept. 7, 1912), civil engineer, was born 
in New Orleans, La., the son of Charles and Mary 
(Morgan) Harrod. His father, a native of New 
England, was a well-to-do business man ; his 
mother was a daughter of Benjamin Morgan, a 
Pennsylvanian who settled in New Orleans be- 
fore 1800 and about 1823 was regarded as a vi- 
sionary in that city because he advocated the 
paving of the streets. Young Harrod was pre- 
pared for college in New Orleans and at Flush- 
ing, L. I. He entered Harvard, and received 
the degree of B.A. in 1856. After his graduation 
he studied engineering and architecture in New 
Orleans. In 1858 he began his career in the of- 
fice of the United States Engineers, being as- 
signed to the department in charge of construc- 
tion of lighthouses and forts along the Gulf of 
Mexico from the Mississippi to the Rio Grande. 
He rapidly advanced from draftsman to assistant 
engineer and when the Civil War began had 
had two years* engineering experience. He en- 
listed in the Confederate army as a private, but 
his engineering skill won him a commission as 
lieutenant of artillery. He saw service under 
Gen. M. L. Smith as a brigade and division en- 
gineer, taking part in the fortification and sub- 
sequent defense of New Orleans and Vicksburg. 
After the surrender of Vicksburg he was com- 
missioned captain of engineers in Virginia and 
helped in the construction of the defenses around 
Richmond and Petersburg, remaining there until 
the surrender at Appomattox. After the war, he 
resumed his profession in New Orleans, but was 
deeply interested, as were all the Southern white 
men of his time, in the reconstruction of the 
commonwealth and in establishing white su- 
premacy. He was one of the prominent men 
connected with the White League. 

In 1877, with his appointment as chief of the 
state board of engineers of Louisiana, he became 
prominent in the branch of engineering with 
which he was thereafter identified. The most 
important duty of the board was to protect the 
alluvial lands of the state from the flood waters 
of the Mississippi by the construction of levees. 
Harrod’s work in this connection led President 
Hayes to appoint him in 1879 as a member of the 
Mississippi River Commission, formed in that 
year to undertake the improvement of naviga- 
tion on the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
This task involved the building of levees and ul- 
timately resulted in the reclamation of 30000 
square miles of fertile land for agricultural pur- 
poses. In 1888 Harrod was appointed city en- 
gineer of New Orleans ; later he served in an 
advisory capacity; and between 1897 and 1902 


he was in charge of the design and construction 
of the drainage system of the city, which, because 
much of the town is below the level of the river, 
presented a unique problem. Recognized as one 
of the leading hydraulic engineers of the coun- 
try, he was appointed by President Roosevelt to 
membership on the Panama Canal Commission 
and served ( 1904-07) until the plan of the canal 
had been determined. 

He was president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers in 1897, and in 1903 was a dele- 
gate to the International Congress of Naviga- 
tion held that year at Diisseldorf, Germany. His 
last active work was in connection with the 
building of the Delgado Museum of Art in New 
Orleans, which now houses a large part of his 
valuable art collection. It has been said that 
while the Museum was in course of construction 
the committee would not hold a meeting without 
Major Harrod. In 1865 he married Harriet 
Shattuck Uhlhorn of New Orleans, and after 
her death he married, Sept, ii, 1883, her sister 
Eugenia Uhlhorn, who survived him. He died 
in New Orleans in his seventy-sixth year. 

[IVhoj U^io in America, 1912-13; Memorial of 
Harvard College Class of 1856, Prepared for the Fif‘ 
tieth ( 1906) ; Trans. Am. Soc. Civil Engineers, 

(J913); Engineering News, Sept. 19. 
1912; New Orleans Times-Democrat and Daily Pic- 
ayune, Sept. 8 , 1912.] W B G 

HARROD, JAMES (1742-July 1793), pio- 
neer, soldier, was born at Big Cove in what is 
now Bedford County, Pa. His father came from 
England about 1734 and first settled in the Shen- 
andoah Valley but soon moved on to Pennsyl- 
vania. James was a typical product of the un- 
settled frontier, skilful as a marksman, reveling 
in the great solitudes of the forest, and almost 
uncanny in his knowledge of woodcraft. He first 
saw military service in the French and Indian 
War as a private in General Forbes's forces. In 
1773 he accompanied a party down the Ohio 
River in large canoes as far as the Falls, where 
Louisville now stands, and the next year he re- 
turned to the Kentucky region with thirty men. 
He went up the Kentucky River and began mak- 
ing surveys and building cabins at a place which 
came to be called Harrodsburg. In the midst of 
this work he and his men were warned out by 
Boone on account of an Indian uprising which 
developed into Lord Dunmore's War. Harrod 
hurried away, going through the Holston River 
country, and arrived at Point Pleasant in time 
to take part in the battle there. He soon after- 
ward returned to Harrodsburg, completed the 
cabins, and thereby founded the first settlement 
in Kentucky — all before Richard Henderson and 
his Transylvania Company had arrived. Though 
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Hirrod represented his stockaded settlement in 
Henderson’s assembly, soon he and his followers 
were arrayed in opposition to the grandiloquent 
Transylvania scheme and he was among the sign- 
ers of the petition sent late in 1775 to the Vir- 
ginia legislature praying for the suppression of 
Henderson. 

Harrod took an active part in the war in the 
West against the Indians. In 1777 he led a par- 
ty to the Ohio River to carry back a consignment 
of powder sent out by Virginia; in 1779 he com- 
manded a company in Bowman’s expedition 
against Chillicothe; and in 1782 he took part in 
George Rogers Clark’s invasion of the Shawnee 
country up the Miami River. He had no politi- 
cal ambitions, yet he was elected to the Virginia 
legislature in 1779 and in 1784 was sent as a 
militia representative to the Danville convention. 
A few years later he disappeared from his home 
under mysterious circumstances and never re- 
turned. The most probable explanation is that 
he was lured away by an enemy in search of the 
fabled Swift’s silver mine and was murdered. 
He left a wife, Ann, and a daughter, and a con- 
siderable estate. 

[H. Marshall, Hist, of Ky. (1824), vol. I; L. and 
R. H. Collins, Hist, of Ky. (1874) ; W. E. Connelley 
and E. M. Coulter, Hist, of Ky. (1922), vol. I ; Archi- 
bald Henderson. The Conquest of the Old Southwest 
(1920) ; Biog. Cyc. of Ky. (1878).] E.M.C. 

HARSHBERGER, JOHN WILLIAM (Jan. 
I, 1869-Apr. 27, 1929), botanist, naturalist, 
teacher, was born and resided all his life in 
Philadelphia, Pa. His father. Dr. Abram Harsh- 
berger, was the great-grandson of an emigrant 
who came from near Coblenz, Rhineland, Ger- 
many, about 1735. His mother, Jane Harris 
Walk, was of Scotch-Irish, English, and Slavic 
ancestry ; her family moved to Philadelphia af- 
ter the burning of Chambersburg, Pa., during the 
Civil War. While still a boy, John Harshberger 
became interested in plants and made a small 
herbarium at the age of seven. His first paper, 
“A Few Pennsylvania Forestry Statistics,” ap- 
peared in Forest Leaves, March-April 1889. Af- 
ter primary and secondary training in the Phila- 
delphia public schools, he graduated, in 1892, 
with the degree of B.S. from the University of 
Pennsylvania. The following year he obtained 
his doctorate in philosophy, with the thesis 
Maize; A Botanical and Economic Study (1893), 
and was appointed instructor in biology at the 
same institution. He remained with this uni- 
versity until his death, becoming assistant pro- 
fessor of botany in 1907 and full professor in 
19TI, In addition, from 1892 to 1895, he taught 
general science in Rittenhouse Academy, was 
lecturer in the American Society for Extension 
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of University Teaching (1896), and instructed 
for three seasons in farmers’ institutes in Penn- 
sylvania. He also was in charge of nature study 
at the Pocono Pines Assembly for five years 
(1903-08), was head professor in ecology at the 
marine biological laboratory, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, Long Island (1913-22), and directed the 
study of botany at the Nantucket Maria Mitchell 
Association (1914, 1915). 

Harshberger’s early contributions were main- 
ly observations in nature study. In 1896 he 
visited Mexico and afterward published several 
notes on the domestic and native plants of that 
country. In 1899 he brought out The Botanists 
of Philadelphia and their Work, followed in 1901 
by a textbook : Studenfs Herbarium for Descrip- 
tive and Geographic Purposes. On June 28, 1907, 
he was married to Helen B. Cole, who died in 
1923. His best-known work, the Phytogeo- 
graphic Survey of North America, came out in 
1911 as Volume XIII oiDie Vegetation der Erde 
(published by A. Engler and O. Drude). Among 
his many other contributions to the study of 
plant distribution were The Vegetation of South 
Florida (1914) and The Vegetation of the New 
Jersey Pine-Barrens (1916), Although, through- 
out life, his viewpoint was evidently that of a 
naturalist and his dominant interest lay in the 
geographic panorama of floras, he also wrote A 
Text-Book of Mycology and Plant Pathology 
(1917) and a Text-Book of Pastoral and Agri- 
cidtural Botany, for the Study of the Injurious 
and Useftd Plants of Country and Farm ( 1920). 
He also published several papers on the botanical 
aspects of ethnology. Altogether, about three 
hundred of his dissertations on a wide variety 
of subjects connected with his special field ap- 
peared in print. Always affable and willing to 
help (despite a certain diffident dignity), Harsh- 
berger was very popular with his students and 
developed in many of them a creative interest in 
botany. A prominent advocate of the conserva- 
tion of natural resources in Pennsylvania, he 
served during many years on the council of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association and was 
among the earliest to recognize the danger from 
the chestnut-blight fungus. He was the first 
president of the Pennsylvania Wild Flower Pres- 
ervation Society and later became vice-presi- 
dent of the national organization. In summer 
trips, he visited most parts of the United States 
and also botanized in Mexico, the West Indies 
( 1901), Europe (1907, 1923), Alaska (1926), and 
Brazil, the Argentine, Chile, Peru, and Panama 
( 1927). The material which he obtained was de- 
posited in the herbarium of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was an indefatigable maker 
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and collector of photographs, especially of those 
which showed characteristic plant formations. 
These he carefully labeled and arranged in bound 
volumes for the assistance of his students and 
colleagues. Practically all of his correspondence 
was methodically collated in a similar way. He 
was a member of many learned societies. 

[The Life and Work of John W. Harshberger, Ph.D. 
(1928), an autobiography with bibliography; Who 5 
Who in America, 1928-29; J. M. Cattell and D. L. 
Brimhall, Am. Men of Science (3rd ed., 1921) ; Phila. 
Enquirer, Apr. 28, 1929.] H.B B 

HART, ABRAHAM (Dec. 15, i8io-JuIy 23, 
1885), publisher, philanthropist, was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., the son of Abraham Hart, a 
shop-keeper, who came from Hanover, Germany, 
in 1804. His mother was Sarah Stork, a native 
of Holland. When the elder Hart died in 1823, 
the boy was put to work. Attracting the atten- 
tion of Moses Thomas, auctioneer and former 
publisher, he was introduced to Henry C. Carey, 
of the publishing house of Carey & Lea, who 
gave him a position. When the business of the 
firm was divided in 1829 young Hart became 
associated with Edward L. Carey in the book- 
selling and publishing business under the style 
of E. L. Carey & A. Hart. Two years earlier 
Thomas had sent young Hart, then a boy of six- 
teen, to a Boston trade sale, giving him a letter 
of credit for $5,000 and depending upon his judg- 
ment to make purchases. Enterprising to a re- 
markable degree, the new firm, both of whose 
members were very young, made rapid progress. 
Several instances of their alertness have been 
recorded. One of these anecdotes refers to the 
first publication in America of Bulwer-Lytton^s 
Rienzi, in 1836. Carey & Hart had purchased 
an advance copy from the English publishers, 
but the packet ship which brought it also brought 
^ advance copy for Harper & Brothers in New 
York. On the day the copy was received by 
Carey & Hart, they divided it among twelve 
printing houses in Philadelphia, and the printers 
by working continuously, had the sheets in the 
binder’s hands at nine o’clock the following 
morning. On the afternoon of the same day five 
hundred complete copies of the book were placed 
in the mail stage for New York, which had 
been entirely reserved. With Hart accompany- 
ing them they were carried to New York where 

they were on sale a full day ahead of the Har- 
pers’ edition. 

For years Carey & Hart published an annual, 
the Gift, edited by Eliza Leslie [q.v.], to which 
Poe contributed some of his best-known tales 
They had Longfellow prepare his Poets and 
Poetry of Europe, which they published in 
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1845, and also had Rufus W. Griswold compile 
The Poets and Poetry of America (1842), The 
Prose Writers of America (1847), The Female 
Poets of America ( 1849), others of a similar 
character. Macaulay’s Critical and Miscellane- 
ous Essays ( 1842-44) they brought out in a five- 
volume edition. They also published many of 
Captain Marryat’s romances and paid him on his 
last book, Snarleyyow; or, the Dog Fiend (2 
vols., 1837), about the first copyright money ever 
given a foreign author by an American pub- 
lisher. After the death of Edward L. Carey, in 
1845, Hart conducted the business with Henry 
Carey Baird as partner until 1849, when the 
firm was dissolved. Hart then continued alone 
until his retirement in 1854. He then entered 
upon various enterprises as a capitalist, being at 
one time president of the Centennial Button-hole 
Machine Company, and vice-president of the 
American Button-hole Machine Company. For 
some time he was president of the Jewish Con- 
gregation Mickveh Israel, the oldest in Phila- 
delphia, and was prominent in Jewish educa- 
tional and charitable organizations in the city, 
many of which he assisted in founding. In many 
more he was an honored officer. He died at 
Long Branch, N. J., having survived his wife, 
Rebecca Cohen Isaacks, whom he had married 
on Nov. 23, 1831. 

rj. C. Derby, Fifty Years Among Authors, Books 
and Publishers (1884); H. S. Morais, The Jews of 
Phtla. (1894); E. P. Oberholtzer, The Lit. Hist, of 
Phila, (1906), pp. 339-40; Phila. Inquirer, July 24, 
1885.] J J 

HART, CHARLES HENRY (Feb. 4, 1847- 
July 29, 1918), lawyer, art expert, author, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., the son of Samuel and 
Julia (Leavey) Hart, of Jewish stock. He was 
educated in private schools and under the direc- 
tion of special tutors, later proceeding to the 
University of Pennsylvania to study law. He 
graduated in 1869, having been admitted to the 
bar the year before. For twenty-five years he 
practised law* in Philadelphia, displayingthrough- 
out his legal career a remarkable keenness of 
perception in cases involving obscure questions, 
the most notable example, perhaps, being the 
North American Land Company’s, which he 
brought to a settlement after eighty years of liti- 
gation. As a result of severe injuries received in 
1894 iri a railroad accident, he was incapacitated 
for fourteen months ; when he became conva- 
lescent he determined to give up the practice of 
law and devote his time to literature and art, of 
which he had always been an ardent student. 
He was soon recognized, both in America and 
Europe, as an authority on historical portraiture. 
He made a special study of the work of Gilbert 
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Stuart. He waged bitter warfare constantly 
against dealers who attempted to dispose of 
spurious works and on many occasions saved 
intending purchasers from being victimized. His 
was an iconoclastic nature and delighted in the 
discovery and exposure of falsely labeled can- 
vases. He always contended that the portraits 
of Don Josef de Jaudenes y Nebet, first Spanish 
minister to the United States, and of Don Ma- 
tilde Stoughton de Jaudenes, both in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and believed to be the 
work of Gilbert Stuart, were spurious. His es- 
say on “Frauds in Historical Portraiture” (An- 
nual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, I9I3)» destroyed many long-cherished 
artistic idols. He was a prolific writer of mem- 
oirs, monographs, and briefer articles on sub- 
jects of interest to him. In acknowledgment of 
an article in Harper^s Magazine for March 1898, 
in which he proved that Gustavus Hesselius 
[q.vJ] was the earliest known artist of repute in 
this country, he received the thanks of King Os- 
car of Sweden. Hart was the corresponding sec- 
retary of the Numismatic and Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Philadelphia in 1865, and its historiog- 
rapher in 1868; he was a director of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts from 1882 
to 1902, and in 1887, while chairman of the ex- 
hibition committee, was instrumental in the or- 
ganization of the first exhibition of American 
historical paintings. His catalogue of this col- 
lection of paintings was a valuable work of refer- 
ence. He was the only non-resident member of 
the committee of fifty in control of the arrange- 
ments for the celebration at New York, in 1889, 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the inaugu- 
ration of George Washington. He married, first, 
in 1869, Armine, daughter of John Nixon; sec- 
ond, in 1905, Marianne Livingston Phillips, 
daughter of William Lacy Phillips, by whom he 
had one son; and third, in 1912, Anita Beatriz, 
daughter of Don Alfonso Gonzales y Arabe of 
Seville, Spain. He died in New York July 29, 
1918. 

[British Who’s Who, 1903 ; Who’s Who in America, 
1918-19, with a full list of his numerous publications; 
N. Y. Times, July 31, 1918 ; H. S. Morais, The Jews of 
Phila. (1894) ; New Eng. Hist, and Geneal. Reg., Apr. 
1921 Supp. ; Am. Art News, Aug. 17, 1918.] 

G. C. H. 

HART, EDMUND HALL (Dec. 26, 1839- 

Apr. 22, 1898), pioneer Florida horticulturist, 
was born at “Heartsease,” Manchester Bridge, 
near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the son of Benjamin 
Hall and Elizabeth (Nichols) Hart. He received 
a thorough training in horticulture from his fa- 
ther, and with his brothers, Walter and Ambrose, 
he settled in 1867 at Federal Point, Fla., and en- 
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gaged in the culture of oranges and other citrus 
fruits. At this time American horticulturists 
were chiefly concerned with the adaptation of 
plant and fruit varieties to various parts of the 
United States. Hart developed an extensive 
stock and at one time had more than one hundred 
and fifty varieties of citrus alone under observa- 
tion, as well as varieties of other fruits which 
could be grown in Florida. He introduced into 
the state under the name of Hart's Late or Hart's 
Tardiff (Tardive), the famous Valencia orange, 
which was later widely cultivated both in Florida 
and California. Of his other fruits his Choice 
banana, originally from the Bahamas, was an 
important product of his breeding. He was in- 
terested also in palms and other ornamental 
plants and was considered the best authority on 
palms in Florida, importing seeds and growing 
the plants of rare palms listed in the catalogues 
of the United States and Europe. It is said that 
he had probably the largest and finest specimens 
of several rare species of palms to be found in 
the United States, as well as many more com- 
mon varieties. 

Hart was a member of the old Florida Fruit 
Growers' Association, a charter member of the 
Florida State Horticultural Society, and an ex- 
tensive exhibitor at Florida fairs and exhibitions. 
He was a member of the American Pomological 
Society, serving on the society's committee on 
tropical and sub-tropical fruits, and was also 
chairman for some time of the State Fruit Com- 
mittee of Florida. His writings include the sub- 
tropical fruit section in J. J. Thomas* American 
Fruit CuUurist, which appeared first in the twen- 
tieth edition of that work in 1897, and the vari- 
ous reports of his committees published in the 
Proceedings of the American Pomological So- 
ciety from 1883 to 1889. In person he was 
modest and retiring in manner. He married 
Isabella Martense Howland on Dec. i, 1870, and 
was survived at his death by his wife and three 
daughters. 

[L. H. Bailey, Cyc. Am. Agric., vol. IV (1909); 
Harold H. Hume, The Cultivation of Citrus Fruits 
(1926); Alfred Andrews, Geneal. Hist, of Deacon 
Stephen Hart and his Descendants (1875) ; Proc. Am. 
Pomological Soc., 1895-99.] R. H. S. 

HART, JAMES MacDOUGAL (May 10, 
1828-Oct. 24, 1901), painter, younger brother of 
William Hart [q.v.'], was born at Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, the son of James and Marion (Robert- 
son) Hart. His parents brought him to the 
United States in 1831 and apprenticed him when 
he was fifteen years old to a sign and banner 
painter at Albany, N. Y. Like his brother he 
advanced from signboards to portraits, and in 
1850 went to Diisseldorf, then a frequented cen- 
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ter, for three years of study under Schirmer and 
other teachers. The art of Diisseldorf was thin 
and sentimental, and students who attained dis- 
tinction did so in spite of their instruction. On 
his return he opened a studio at Albany and 
taught and painted until his removal to New 
York in 1857. He was made an associate of the 
National Academy of Design in 1858 and a mem- 
ber in 1859; he served on the academic council 
for many years and was for three years a vice- 
president. In the period immediately after the 
Civil War New York swarmed with people 
newly rich and feverishly eager to acquire at 
once the trappings and paraphernalia of culture, 
oil paintings included. With such clients Hart 
and his brother found abundant employment, for 
they painted inalanguage intelligible to theartis- 
tically illiterate. James garnished his landscapes 
with barnyard animals, chiefly cows, and painted 
them with such fidelity that his delighted cus- 
tomers thought they could distinguish the Alder- 
neys from the Guernseys ; but his brother William, 
with a broad Scotch accent and a tinge perhaps 
of jealousy, dissented: “Jeames, he's a fair mon 
but he connot paint a coo." James was, in reality, 
deeply moved by the placid beauty of southeast- 
ern New York and did much, in spite of his im- 
mature technique, to stimulate a general ap- 
preciation of it. Among his better known works 
are: “The Drove at the Ford" (Corcoran Art 
Gallery, Washington), “At the Brookside” (Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New York), and “In the 
Autumn Woods" (Sayles Memorial Hall, Brown 
University). In 1866 he married Marie Theresa 
Gorsuch, by whom he had several children. He 
died at his home in Brooklyn. 


llVhos Who tn America, 1901-02; sketch, some- 
what inaccurate, Art Jour., n.s. I (1875). 180; N. Y. 

1 ??• 't> ; information from his daughter, 

Letma B. Hart.] 


HART, JAMES MORGAN (Nov. 2, 1839 

Apr. 18, 1916), philologist, was born at Prince 
ton, N. J., the son of John Seely [q.v.] an 
Amelia Caroline (Morford) Hart. He spent hi 
oylmod in Philadelphia. After graduating fror 
the College of New Jersey in i860, Hart studie 
at Geneva Gottingen, and Berlin, becoming prc 
ficient m French, German, and Italian. He con 
centrated upon civil and canon law at the Uni 
versity of Gottingen and in 1864 won the degre 
of J U.D vera cum laude. After practising lar 
m New York City for several years, he servec 
1808-72, as an assistant professor of moderi 
languages in Cornell University. Linguistic sci 
ence fascinated him and in order to penetrate hi 
chosen field more deeply he spent two years i: 
Leipzig, Marburg, and Berlin, entering inten 


sively into the study of English and German 
philology under noted philologists, among them 
Braune and Grein. He also wrote for Ameri- 
can newspapers, as in the spring of 1873, when 
he was special correspondent of the New York 
World at the Vienna Exposition. In 1874 he 
was back in New York engaged in literary work, 
translating Auguste Laugel’s Angleterre, Po- 
htique et Sociale (1874), editing German clas- 
sics for college use, and writing his German Uni- 
versities: A Narrative of Personal Experience 
(1874), which he dedicated to his college-mate 
and lifelong friend, George Haven Putnam. For 
more than a generation it was the standard work 
on the subject in America, a signpost directing 
young Americans toward the paths of graduate 
study. Its appearance was timely, its influence 
inestimable. 

From 1876 till 1890 Hart occupied the chair 
of modern languages and English literature at 
the University of Cincinnati, where he found his 
first group of disciples, who carried his en- 
thusiasm for advanced studies and scholarly re- 
search to other American colleges. He published 
a large number of reviews, A Syllabus of Anglo- 
Saxon Literature (1881), and made extensive 
collections for an Anglo-Saxon lexicon which 
unfortunately he never completed. In 1890 he 
was called back to Cornell University as profes- 
sor of rhetoric and English philology. His repu- 
tation attracted numerous graduate students in 
English and Germanic philology who later filled 
important college and secondary-school positions. 
In harmony with this work he found a wider 
field for his activities. He was appalled by the 
poor English spoken and written by college stu- 
dents. He started a campaign for the improve- 
ment of the teaching of English in the schools 
of New York and threw his energy into this 
movement, attending teachers* meetings, organ- 
izing teachers* training courses, keeping the 
fires hot in educational magazines, writing text- 
books on composition and rhetoric. He carried 
his crusade into the meetings of the Modern 
Language Association, of which he was presi- 
dent in 1895, appealing to all language depart- 
ments to insist on the use of good English, and 
aiming to place English at the center of college 
education. In New York he may be said to have 
revolutionized the methods and practices of 
teaching and studying the English language. 
Among his scholarly writings book reviews pre- 
ponderate. Most of them appeared in the Na- 
tion, not pleasing, faint notices, but virile, trench- 
ant, and hard-hitting, never personal attacks, but 
straightforward, clear, precise investigations of 
the subject in hand. Severely critical as a teach- 
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er. he cultivated independence in his students. 

Hart was twice married: first to Miss Wads- 
worth, a resident of New York, who died shortly 
after their marriage; second, in 1883 to Clara 
Doherty of Cincinnati, who survived him. At 
the age of sixty-eight (1907) he retired. He 
continued to live in Ithaca until 19^4* when a 
southern climate was recommended to him by his 
physician. He died in Washington, D. C. 

[Cornell Univ.: A History (1905) ed. by W. T. 
Hewett : Who’s Who in America, 1899—1915 ; Address- 
es at the Presentation of the Memorial Tablet to J. M. 
Hart in Sage Chapel, June 3, ^917 {Cornell Univ. Of- 
ficial Pubs., vol. VIII, no. D, July 1917), ed. by C. S. 
Northrup.] A.B.F. 

HART, JOEL TANNER (Feb. lo, 1810- 

Mar. 2, 1877), sculptor, son of Josiah and Judith 
(Tanner) Hart, was born near Winchester, Ky. 
His parents had character, position, and educa- 
tion, but owing to family reverses, young Joel 
received only three months’ schooling. Studious 
by nature and helped by his brothers, he learned 
what he could from books read by the evening 
firelight. Lacking work near his home, he went 
to Bourbon County, where he built stone walls 
and chimneys ; on one of the latter he carved his 
name. At twenty-one, while working in a mar- 
ble-yard at Lexington, he met the sculptor Sho- 
bal Vail Clevenger [q.v.], who was modeling a 
bust of Henry Clay. This meeting inspired Hart 
to attempt a bust of Cassius Marcellus Clay. The 
result being happy, he sought Andrew Jackson 
at the Hermitage, obtained from him sittings for 
a marble bust, and produced a good likeness. 
Returning to Lexington, he made busts of John 
J. Crittenden, Robert Wickliffe, and the Rev. 
Alexander Campbell ; thereafter, his local fame 
was secure. He then visited Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Richmond, and New York, 
studying the statuary in these cities, and getting, 
as he wrote to his brother, “attention enough for 
a lifetime.’’ In Richmond, in 1846, he received 
from the “Ladies’ Clay Association’’ an order 
for a life-size marble statue of Henry Clay, at 
$5,000. He had his subject daguerreotyped from 
many views, made casts of the face and other 
parts of the body, took measurements, and had 
sittings. His procedure was characteristic, a 
reliance on mechanical means, a leisure y, grop- 
ing study from life. The work still exists-a 

poor thing enough, except for the fine head. Af- 
ter three years, the plaster model was ready fo 
shipment to Italy, there to be copied in marble. 
Hart went abroad, visiting Rome and Florence 
and choosing Florence as his headquarters 
(1849), and while awaiting his plaster model, 
spent fourteen months in London, giving much 
time to the study of anatomy. He visited Pans, 
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and viewed the old masters at the Louvre. When 
at last he returned to Florence, he learned that 
his long-expected model had been lost by ship- 
wreck in the Bay of Biscay. He therefore sent 
for a duplicate, which arrived a year later. While 
convalescing from cholera and typhoid, he in- 
vented a measuring-machine to facilitate portrait 
work. His fellow sculptors would have none of 
it. ‘‘Powers, and the rest of them,” he wrote to 
his brother in 1857, “hate it like the devil.” The 
invention was patented in France and in Eng- 
land. Advertised in London, it brought Hart or- 
ders for ten marble busts of Londoners at 100 
guineas each. These orders, with others, includ- 
ing that for the bust of Ex-President Fillmore, 
supported him while he waited final payment for 
his statue of Clay. Although it is signed “J. T. 
Hart, 1847,” it was not until 1859 that the Clay 
statue was complete and in place. In that year 
Hart came to the United States for its unveiling 
and stayed eight months, lauded and feted. He 
had planned to open a studio in New York, but 
on receiving from Louisville a commission for a 
duplicate of his statue, at $10,000, followed by 
another from New Orleans, he went instead to 
Florence to execute these works. The three stat- 
ues set him on his feet, financially. He had time 
to reveal in marble his long-cherished vision of 
‘Woman Triumphant,” originally called “The 
Triumph of Chastity,” a life-size nude female 
figure holding an arrow high above the reach of 
an imploring Cupid. For thirty leisurely years 
he kept this group by him in Florence, seeking 
its perfection by a study of more than a hundred 
and fifty models. It received extraordinary 
plaudits; at one time he refused $20,000 for it, 
and after his death, ladies of Lexington, Ky., 
bought a marble replica which was set up in the 
courthouse, but was later destroyed in a fire 
Other ideal works by Hart were “Angelina, II 
Penseroso,” and a “Child with Flowers.” His 
best achievements were his portrait busts ; he had 
a genuine talent for seizing likenesses. The Cor- 
coran Art Gallery at Washington owns his ex- 
cellent bust of Henry Clay as well as his bust of 

Crittenden. . 

Hart was tall, vigorous, bearded; in appear- 

ance, a pioneer ; in reality, a dreamer. He wrote 
verses and played the flute. Gentle and blame- 
less, he had a host of admiring friends of both 
sexes, but he remained a bachelor. He died and 
was buried in Florence. In January i8»5. oy 
special enactment, his body was brought home 
and reinterred with imposing ceremonies at 

Frankfort, Ky. 


rs W. Price, The Old Masters of the 
(.902), Filson Club Pubs. no. .7; D. Brecki. 
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ridge and Mary Desha, "The Work ShM (he 

Master": A Memorial to Joel T. Hart ^ 

Biog. Encyc. of Ky. (1878) ;G. W. Ranch, of 
Lexington, Ky (187a) ; H. T. Tuckerman Boot 0/ the 
Artists (1867): J. J- Jarves, The Art Idea of 
1877): Lorado Taft. The Hist, of 
(1003): E. D. Warfield, in Mag. of Western 
May-Oct., 1885 ; LouisviUe Commercial, Mar. 3, 1877.] 

A. A. 


unanimously chosen speaker. His main tasks 
were those which devolved upon him as a mem- 
ber of the Council of Safety, Mar. 18, i 777 “*^^b 
8, 177R. During the war his farm and mills, in 
the path of both armies, were laid waste and he 
himself was hunted through the hills around 
Sourland Mountains. After the victories at 


HART, JOHN (i7ii?-May ii, 1779). farmer, 
legislator, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was born in Stonington, Conn., the 
son of Edward Hart, who removed with his wife 
Martha and their children to Hopewell, N. J., 
about 1712. John had little or no schooling, but 
was a good farmer and in time acquired con- 
siderable property, including an interest in full- 
ing mills at Glen Moore and grist and fulling 
mills at Rocky Hill. He was married, in i740» 
to Deborah Scudder, the daughter of Richard 
and Hannah (Reeder) Scudder of Ewing, N. J. 
They had a large family. Having become “the 
most considerable man in his community, Hart 
was chosen justice of the peace of Hunterdon 
County in 1755 and in 1761 was elected to the 
Twentieth Assembly. He was reelected to the 
Twenty-first Assembly and continued with the 
body until its dissolution late in I77i* A stanch 
supporter of popular rights, he opposed the 
Stamp Act of 1765, in 1768 he favored an ad- 
dress to the King which declared that rights to 
tax the colonies were vested in the colonies only, 
and led the opposition against further provision 
for royal troops in New Jersey. In 1775 he was 
serving as judge of the court of common pleas 
of New Jersey when he was elected, July 8, I 774 » 
to the First Provincial Congress of New Jersey. 
He was successively rejected and served until 
he was sent to the Continental Congress in June 
1776. In January 1775 he was made chairman 
of the township committees of Hunterdon Coun- 
ty, later he was appointed to the Committee of 
Correspondence and on Aug. 17, I 775 > he was 
placed on the Committee of Safety. In the busi- 
ness of the New Jersey Congress he aided in the 
preparation of the estimates for defense, in formu- 
lating a method of issuing bills of credit, and 
was chairman of the committee which erected a 
Court of Admiralty. In the sessions of 1776 he 
was firm in his opposition to Gov. William 
Franklin [q.v.]. On June 15, 1776, he was elect- 
ed vice-president of the Congress, and a week 
later, on June 22, with Richard Stockton, John 
Witherspoon, Francis Hopkinson, and Abraham 
Clark, he was elected a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress. On August 2, he signed the 
Declaration of Independence. The same month 
he was elected to the first Assembly under the 
new state constitution of New Jersey and was 


Princeton and Trenton he was able to return to 
his home. He was forced on account of his health 
to retire from public life in the fall of 177 ^ 
died the following year. In 1865, the New Jersey 
legislature, wishing to honor his services to the 
state, provided for the erection of a monument 
in his memory at Hopewell, N. J. 


[Sources include E. F. and W. S. Cooley. Geneal. of 
Early Settlers in Trenton and Ewing, ''Old Hunterdon 
County:’ N. J. (1883): L. H. Patterson sketch of 
Hart in Proc. N. J. Hist. Soc., 4 &er.. vol. X ( 192s) , 
S. G. Arnold. Biog. Sketches of Distinguished Jersey^ 
men (1845) ; Docs. Relating to the Revolutionary Hist, 
of the State of N. J., vol. I (1901) 

Provincial Cong. . . . of the State of H. J. fi« 79 ) 
Minutes of the Council of Safety of the State of ^ P 
(1872) ; Theodore Sedgwick, Jr., A Memoir of the LMe 
of Wm. Livingston (1833) : Joel Parker, Oration Dc- 
livered . . . at the Dedication of a Monument to the 
Memory of John Hart (1896) ; N. J. Archives i ser 
vols. X (1886). and XVI (1891). 2 ser., vols. I O^oi), 
and III (1906) ; Caeette, May 19. \ 779 - Nearly 

every date on the monument at Hopewell is incorrect. j 
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HART. JOHN SEELY (Jan. 28, 1810-Mar. 
26, 1877), educator, editor, the father of James 
Morgan Hart [g.r'.], was born at Stockbridge, 
Berkshire County, Mass. He was the son of 
Isaac and Abigail (Stone) Hart and a descend- 
ant in the eighth generation of Deacon Stephen 
Hart who emigrated from England to Massa- 
chusetts Bay about 1632. When he was two 
years old the family moved to Pennsylvania and 
settled in Providence Township on the Lacka- 
wanna. From the deeply religious atmosphere 
of his home he went, after a period of preparation 
under Dr. Orton at Wilkes-Barre, to the College 
of New Jersey (later Princeton University). In 
1830 he graduated with high honors and after a 
year of teaching in an academy at Natchez, Miss., 
he entered Princeton Theological Seminary, 
from which he graduated in 1834- Durmg his 
last two years there he was tutor in the College 
of New Jersey and in 1834 was made adjunct 
professor of ancient languages. On Apr. 21. 
1836, he married Amelia C. Morford. Having 
resigned his professorship, he purchased Edge 
Hill School, where he remained until December 
1841. The following year he became principal 
of the Central High School of Philadelphia. For 
a time in 1844 he edited the Pennsylvania Contra 
mon School Journal and from 1849 to 1851 he 
was co-editor of Sartain's Union Magazine of 
Literature and Art. In 1845 he published hi» 
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Elementary Grammar of the English Language 
and two years later his Essay on the Life and 
Writings of Edmund Spenser, with a Special 
Exposition of the Fairy Queen. 

Hart had already achieved distinction by his 
success in the reorganization of the Philadelphia 
high school and by his editorial labors, when, in 
1859, he became editor of the publications of the 
American Sunday-school Union. As the founder 
and first editor (1859-71) of the Sunday School 
Times he was the most influential writer in the 
Sunday-school movement then experiencing a 
successful revival. He attempted, with some 
success, to introduce into the Sunday schools the 
best methods of secular teaching. In 1862 he 
went to Trenton as head of the model department 
of the State Normal School of New Jersey and 
the next year was elected principal. While there 
he published In the School-room (1868), a con- 
ventional and fragmentary treatment of educa- 
tional methods, which achieved a wide popular- 
ity. He was called to the College of New Jersey 
in 1872 as professor of rhetoric and English 
literature. Two years later he retired from ac- 
tive teaching to devote himself to private literary 
pursuits. The labors of these later years were 
anthologies and textbooks. In January of 1877 
he fell on an icy pavement and sustained the in- 
juries from which he died. He was distinguished 
as a teacher and as an editor, and throughout a 
tranquil though active life successfully upheld 
the family tradition of piety and public works. 

[Alfred Andrews, Geneal. Hist, of Deacon Stephen 
Hart and his Descendants (187s); Inquirer, 

Mar. 27, 1877; Sunday School Times, Apr. 7 , *877; 
H A Boardman, A Discourse Commemorative . . . of 
John Seely Hart (1878); Necrol. Report, Princeton 

Theol. Sem., 1877, P- 29.] F.M. 

HART, SAMUEL (June 4. 1845-Feb. 25, 
1917), theologian, the son of Henry and Mary 
Ann (Witter) Hart, was born at Saybrook, 
Conn. His father was descended from Stephen 
Hart, one of the Hartford proprietors and a dea- 
con of Thomas Hooker’s church in Newtown 
and Hartford. Another ancestor was the Rev. 
John Hart, one of the first students to receive a 
degree from the Collegiate School of Connecti- 
cut, later Yale College. Samuel was prepared 
in the Episcopal Academy at Cheshire, Conn., 
and graduated from Trinity College, Hartford, 
in the class of 1866. He was the first Trinity 
graduate to receive the title optimus, and at 
the time of his funeral President Luther stated 
that none had ever received such high marks 
during his college course. He graduated from 
the Berkeley Divinity School, then situated in 
Middletown, Conn., in the class of 1869* Even 
before his graduation from the Divinity School 
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he was elected tutor in Trinity College, where he 
taught in turn almost all the subjects in the col- 
lege curriculum. He was ordained to the diac- 
onate of the Episcopal Church in 1869 ana to 
the priesthood in 1870. In the same year he be- 
came adjunct professor of mathematics in Trinity 
College. Later made a full professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, he was in 1883 trans- 
ferred to the professorship of Latin. In 1899 he 
became vice-dean of the Berkeley Divinity School 
and at the same time professor of doctrinal 
theology and the prayer book. He was elected 
dean of the school in 1908 and remained in that 
position during the remainder of his life. 

In the diocese of Connecticut Hart became a 
member of the standing committee, chairman of 
many other committees, and a delegate to the 
General Convention, In 1886 he was elected cus- 
todian of the Standard Book of Common Prayer, 
in 1892 secretary of the House of Bishops, and 
in 1898 historiographer and registrar of the Gen- 
eral Convention. He was a member of many 
learned societies and a trustee of a large number 
01 nij+itutions. From 1900 until the time of his 
death h^ was president of the Connecticut Beta 
of the Phi Beta Kappa, the longest record of 
service as secretary in the annals of the frater- 
nity. His published writings include a History 
of the American Book of Common Prayer 
(1910), editions of several Latin texts for col- 
lege use, a large number of sermons and his- 
torical addresses, and numerous articles con- 
tributed to periodicals and encyclopedias. His 
gracious personality, fine culture, and genial hu- 
mor made him widely beloved. It was character- 
istic of his life of benevolent activity that for 
over thirty years he ministered every Sunday 
afternoon to the patients in the Hartford Hos- 
pital. A line of a Trinity College student song 
well expresses the impression he made upon 
others as well as upon students: “He lives pro 
bono publico.” He was a thoughtful though not 
a brilliant preacher. His theological views might 
be described as of the liberal High-church order. 
In 1893 he was elected Bishop of Vermont but 
declined. It was reported at the time that he did 
this at the suggestion of Bishop Williams who 
desired to have him chosen bishop-coadjutor of 
Connecticut. He was, however, never again 
elected to the episcopate though his name fig- 
ured prominently in several diocesan elections. 
The fact that he had had no parish experience 
and a certain temperamental moderation in prac- 
tical affairs kept him perhaps from that high 
position in his Church for which he seemed 
otherwise so well qualified. He was never mar- 
ried. 
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[Trinity College, Necrology, igi 6 -i 8 (1918) ; Berke- 
ley Divinity School Biilletm, no. 28, Apr. 1917 ; ^hos 
Who in America, 1916-17; Alfred Andrews. Gencal. 
Hist, of Deacon Stephen Hart and his Descendants 
(1875) ; Hartford Daily Times, Feb. 26, 1917-] 

W.P.L. 

HART. VIRGIL CHITTENDEN (Jan. 2, 
1840-Feb. 24, 1904), ]\Iethodist missionary, who 
was to spend most of his life in China, was born 
in Lorraine, N. Y., the son of Augustus and 
Joanna (Horr) Hart. Reared on a farm under 
almost pioneer conditions, he received there a 
training which was probably both a preparation 
for and an incentive to the type of work to which 
his mature years were devoted. Although his 
father opposed his entering the ministry, his 
home appears to have been one of strong moral 
and religious conviction. When about fourteen 
years of age he passed through the experience of 
conversion in one of the “protracted meetings’ 
which were then common. Before many years 
he determined to become a minister, and later, 
partially through reading an account of the work 
of David Livingstone — whose explorations were 
then thrilling the Anglo-Saxon world — he de- 
cided to be a missionary. His formal preparation 
was obtained in Gouverneur Wesleyan Academy, 
Northwestern University, and Garrett Biblical 
Seminary (B.D., 1865). True to his convictions, 
upon graduation from the seminary he accepted 
appointment under the foreign-mission board of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. That same 
year he was ordained, and, shortly afterward, on 
Aug. 31, 1865, he was married to Adeline Gilli- 
land. 

Hart and his wife arrived at their station, Fu- 
chow, China, in May 1866. The following year, 
1867, Hart was chosen to inaugurate the work 
of his board in Central China, and the major part 
of the next two decades he spent in fulfilling that 
commission. He first established his residence 
in Kiu-kiang. From here he made long journeys 
and succeeded in opening stations in a number 
of different cities, among them Nanking. In 
pursuance of his task, he had often to face anti- 
foreign mobs and the indifference or actual op- 
position of Chinese officials. It was a day when, 
under the aegis of the toleration clauses of the 
treaties of 1858, foreign missionaries were pene- 
trating the interior of China, often to the intense 
indignation of the Chinese. In the performance 
of what he believed to be his duty. Hart did not 
hesitate to insist upon his treaty rights or to 
appeal to American officials to support him in 
them. Whatever a later generation may believe 
to have been the ethics of this position, Hart 
maintained it with fine heroism and with no 
small cost to himself. In 1887, when about to 
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start for America on a well-earned furlough, he 
was ordered by his bisliop to West China, there 
to adjust the difficulties brought upon the Metho- 
dist mission in Chung-king by the severe riots 
of 1886. He fulfilled this commission and was 
greatly impressed by what he saw of the vast 
province of Sze-chuen. That same year, how- 
ever, illness forced him to return to America, 
and in 1889 he resigned the superintendency of 
his mission and retired to a farm in Burlington, 
Ontario, to regain his health. While there, he 
was asked by the foreign-mission board of the 
Canadian Methodists to suggest a location for a 
new enterprise which it was about to begin in 
China. He advised Sze-chuen, and not only was 
his counsel taken, but he was asked to lead in the 
undertaking. This he did, sailing for China in 
1891 with a large party. The following year he 
reached Cheng-tu, the capital of the province. 
He continued as head of the enterprise until 
1900, when he was forced to- the coast by the 
Boxer outbreak. His health finally gave way 
and he returned to America, worn out. After a 
few years of invalidism, he died in Burlington, 
Ontario. 

[E. I. Hart, Virgil C. Hart: Missionary Statesman 
(1917) ; E. W. Wallace, The Heart of Scchiian (1903) J 
O. L. Kilborn, Our West China Missions (1920) ; Mis- 
sionary Soc. of the Mcth. Episc. Ch., Ann. Reports, 
1876-79; Geo. H. Cornish, Cyc. of Methodism in 
Canada, vol. II (1903) ; Chinese Recorder and Mission- 
ary Jour., Apr. 1904.] K. S.L. 

HART, WILLIAM (Mar. 31, 1823-June 17. 
1894), painter, elder brother of James Mac- 
Dougal Hart [g.z'.], was born at Paisley, Scot- 
land, and came to America in 1831 with his 
parents, James and Marion (Robertson) Hart. 
The family settled at Albany, N. Y., and bound 
William to a carriage-maker who set him to 
painting carriages and eventually to doing the 
elaborate panel-decorating so much admired at 
the time. Fascinated by the possibilities of oil 
paints he attempted portraits and at eighteen 
was charging five dollars apiece for likenesses 
made in his father’s woodshed. He also tried 
landscapes. Exhausting the local market, he set 
out for new territory and spent three years in 
Michigan, chiefly on portrait work. He was 
now charging twenty-five dollars for a portrait, 
but cash was so scarce that he frequently took 
his payment in board or barter. Malaria even- 
tually drove him back to his father’s home. A 
friend assisted him to make a trip to Scotland, 
where he studied briefly with rather obscure 
teachers and roamed about painting. Returning 
to America, he opened a studio in New York 
City. He had already exhibited at the National 
Academy, of which he was made an associate in 
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1855 and a full member in 1858. In 1865 he be- 
came the first president of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Design. He was also one of the organ- 
izers of the American Society of Water-Col- 
orists and its president for three years. Like 
many other artists of the period he was charmed 
by the beauty of eastern New York and belonged 
to what is called “the Hudson River School.” 
Because of his lack of formal instruction Hart's 
work had some of the freedom and freshness of 
the primitive. Though often thin and crude, it 
is never sentimental. His difficulty was that he 
had too little understanding of artistic problems 
and tried to convey his impressions by the repro- 
duction of minute detail. His sincere efforts to 
encourage and organize artists were valuable to 
his generation. His home during his latter years 
was at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. His wife, Janet Wal- 
lace, a native of Scotland, predeceased him by 
only two months. They both were buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, 

[H. T. Tuckerman, Book of the Artists (1867); G. 
W. Sheldon, Am, Painters (1881); C. H. Caffin, The 
Story of Am. Fainting (igoy); N, Y, Tribune, N. Y. 
Evening Post, June 18, 1894.] K. H. A. 

HARTE, FRANCIS BRETT (Aug. 25, 1836- 
May 5, 1902), author, was born at Albany, N. Y, 
As a writer he used his middle name, spelling it 
with a single t, and is now known as Bret Harte ; 
by his family and friends he was commonly called 
Frank. He was of English, Dutch, and Hebrew 
descent. His grandfather, Bernard Hart, was 
in the early part of the nineteenth century a 
prominent Jewish merchant of New York City. 
His son and Bret Harte's father, Henry Harte, 
was a man of scholarly tastes who supported, or 
failed to support, his family by teaching, lec- 
turing, and translating. Henry Harte married 
Elizabeth Rebecca Ostrander in 1830. At the 
time of Bret Harte's birth his father was con- 
ducting a private school in Albany ; he abandoned 
the venture, however, and left the city when his 
son was less than a year old. This was the pre- 
lude to later removals; during the next eight 
years the family resided in at least six different 
cities of the north Atlantic states. As might be 
expected, these frequent changes bespoke strait- 
ened circumstances. After Henry Harte's death 
in 1845 his widow with the four children lived 
in New York and Brooklyn until 1853. supported 
by the Ostranders and Bernard Hart. Harte's 
childhood was thus varied, and lacking in many 
of the advantages of life. He left school and 
went to work at thirteen, and at sixteen was sup- 
porting himself. At a very early age he began to 
show a literary interest which was encouraged 
by his family. As a boy he read vigorously in his 
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father's more than usually large library, and 
gained a good knowledge of English literature. 
Of all books the novels of Dickens were his fa- 
vorites, and their influence can be traced through- 
out his life. In addition to his reading, Harte 
also began to write while still a child. In spite 
of his admiration for Dickens, his first interest, 
which remained dominant until he had passed 
the age of thirty, was in writing verse. At the 
age of eleven he had a poem published in the 
New York Sunday Morning Atlas. 

In 1853 Harte's mother went to California and 
married Col. Andrew Williams of Oakland. 
Harte followed her by the Nicaragua route early 
in 1854. From then until 1857 his life is at times 
obscure. At different periods he lived in his 
step-father's house, supporting himself by work- 
ing in an apothecary's shop and perhaps by 
teaching. In 1856 he tutored for a while in a 
family living near Alamo in Contra Costa Coun- 
ty. Early in 1857 he acted for a brief time as 
some kind of expressman, in what locality is not 
known. In the summer of 1857 he followed a 
married sister to Union (now Areata) on Hum- 
boldt Bay. There he worked at odd jobs, tutored, 
taught school, worked again for an apothecary, 
and served on the town newspaper, the Northern 
Californian. Altogether he failed to advance in 
a material way and was frequently on the edge 
of poverty. He continued, however, to write as- 
siduously in both prose and verse, and in a sig- 
nificant passage in his diary at the end of 1857 
he dedicated himself definitely to a literary ca- 
reer. Much of this early writing was published 
in the San Francisco Golden Era, and a few 
poems were also accepted by some less important 
Eastern magazines. His work, on the whole, 
gave little promise of future eminence. On Feb. 
26, i860, the famous Gunther's Island massacre 
occurred near Areata, in which about sixty peace- 
ful Indians were murdered by white ruffians. 
Harte warmly espoused the cause of the Indians 
in the Northern Californian, the chief editor 
happening to be absent at the time. A month later 
Harte left Areata and in view of the circum- 
stances there is no reason to doubt that he was 
“run out.” His conduct in the whole affair seems 
to have been extremely creditable. 

This, in brief, is all that is certainly known of 
Harte's life between 1854 and i860. There is, 
however, a considerable amount of legend, some 
of which may have a basis of fact. That Harte 
served in an Indian campaign or was a tax- 
gatherer rests upon no real evidence and is ex- 
tremely improbable. That in his work as ex- 
pressman he fought bandits is again unlikely. It 
is improbable that Harte, gentle, literary, and 
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fresh from the East, ever engaged in such des- 
perate activities. There is also no evidence that 
he ever mined, although he may well have tried 
his luck in a desultory way. In spite, moreover, 
of many statements and assumptions to the con- 
trary, he had comparatively little first-hand 
knowledge of the mining country. There seems 
no reason to doubt, however, that he was in the 
so-called Southern Mines for some months, most 
likely in 1854-55. To this experience should be 
added his years in Areata, a supply-base for 
mining country, where Harte could have become 
acquainted with the miners on their way to and 
from the Trinity River district. Finally, in ac- 
counting for the acquaintance with the mines 
which is displayed in his stories, we must add 
the facts which he must have accumulated 
through exchanges while working on the North- 
ern Californian, and those coming to him through 
friends. His knowledge — by no means complete 
or always accurate — can easily have been at- 
tained in this way. His first six years in Cali- 
fornia form an extremely important period in 
his life. At this time he acquired in one way or 
another most of the information upon which his 
literary work was based and prepared himself 
by constant and conscientious application to the 
practice of writing. 

Upon removing to San Francisco from Areata 
in i860 he first worked as a type-setter for the 
Golden Era. He soon began again to contribute, 
and in the next three years more than a hundred 
of his poems and sketches appeared in the Era. 
With a few exceptions, notably M*liss, these had 
no connection with life in the mines. In 1861, 
through the friendship of Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont he received an appointment as 

clerk in the surveyor-general’s office in San 
Francisco. On Aug. ii, 1862, he married Anna 
Griswold of New York. In 1863 he changed to a 
more lucrative post in the Branch Mint, which 
he held for six years ; its duties, however, were 
not arduous, and did not greatly interfere with 
his writing. He was by this time a man of some 
note. He was a leader in literary circles in the 
city; his patriotic poems had done much to in- 
spire Union sentiment throughout the state. Af- 
ter the establishment of the Californian in 1864, 
most of his work for two years was contributed 
to its pages and he occasionally acted as its edi- 
tor. In 1865 (dated 1866) appeared what he 
liked to call his first book — Outcroppings, a vol- 
ume of California verse that he selected. What 
was properly his first book, The Lost Galleon 
and Other Tales, a collection of poems, was pub- 
lished in San Francisco in 1867. In the same 
year his Condensed Novels and Other Papers, 
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reprinted from magazines, appeared as his first 
volume of prose. 

Harte’s real burst of literary genius came af- 
ter his establishment in 1868 as first editor of 
the Overland Monthly. In the first number 
(July) he was represented only by a poem, but 
to the second he contributed *‘The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp.” By a coincidence his first story in 
the new magazine was also the first product of 
his new style. It met with mediocre success in 
California — for the West has never particularly 
enjoyed being pictured as the West — but its en- 
thusiastic reception in the East convinced the 
author that his true field was to be the short 
story of early California life. “The Luck” marks 
his literary maturity. He had at last managed 
to shake himself loose from the imitation of ro- 
mantic models. His originality was displayed, 
however, not in the actual method, for that was 
essentially the tried and true formula of his be- 
loved Dickens — the mingling of humor, senti- 
ment, pathos, and whimsical character — but 
rather in his adaptation of the old method to new 
material, the California mining country. In this 
he became the teacher of the local-color writers 
who soon were ransacking the world for new 
scenes for the display of old characters and mo- 
tifs. This constitutes his significance, though his 
work as a humorist and writer of dialect verse is 
also noteworthy. 

Harte’s second story in his new vein, “The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat” (January 1869), did 
not appear until six months after the first ; in the 
meantime he was performing his duties as editor 
of the Overland. The success of “The Outcasts” 
showed that “The Luck” had not been mere 
accident; Harte continued to develop his Cali- 
fornia material, and in the course of a few years 
produced everything upon which his fame seems 
likely to rest. Most popular of all at the time 
was his poem, “The Heathen Chinee” (1870), 
which made him immediately famous as a hu- 
morist throughout the English-speaking world. 
In 1870, also, his first important book. The Luck 
of Roaring Camp and Other Sketches, was pub- 
lished in Boston. Not unnaturally, however, as 
his powers increased, he felt the urge to achieve 
in wider fields, and on Feb. 2, 1871, he started 
for the East. 

He was received with enthusiasm. At this time 
we see Harte at his best, confident from recent 
success, enthusiastic and hopeful for the future. 
He presented to his readers in the East a strange 
contrast to the red-shirted miner whom they had 
expected. They saw a slender gentleman of mid- 
dle height, but with a bearing that often made 
people think of him as tall. His beard was 
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trimmed in the best fashion ; he dressed stylishly, 
almost foppishly ; he conversed without profanity 
and with all proprieties of grammar and diction. 
Far from being a frontiersman, Harte had in 
fact little liking for, or sympathy with, the kind 
of life which he depicted. Among the tangible 
fruits of his journey was a contract of $10,000 
with the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly for 
his literary output — at least twelve contributions 
— during the ensuing year. He fulfilled his con- 
tract, but the quality of the work disappointed 
the publishers. The days of his prosperity were 
over. 

The latter part of Harte’s life may be passed 
over more rapidly. On the whole it lacks sig- 
nificance, since in spite of numerous later vol- 
umes his reputation rests upon the work com- 
pleted in the few years preceding the end of 1871. 
His writing after that time shows ups and downs, 
but no real progress. From 1871 to 1878 he 
lived most of the time in or near New York City, 
although summering at various places. He wrote 
steadily, his work appearing first in magazines 
and later in book form. Mrs. Skaggs's Husbands 
(1873) Tales of the Argonauts (1875) are 
his most important collections of short stories 
for this period ; in addition he attempted a novel, 
Gabriel Conroy (1876), and two dramas, Two 
Men of Sandy Bar (1876), and Ah Sin (1877)* 
the last in collaboration with Mark Twain. None 
of these was really successful. The decline of 
his popularity was the more disconcerting be- 
cause of Mrs. Harte’s expensive tastes and his 
own carelessness in money matters. Through- 
out much of his life he was embarrassed by debt, 
never more so than during his stay in the East, 
when a transient prosperity had accustomed him 
and his four children to more luxury than he 
could afford. During this period, although he 
must have been earning a good income, he lived 
generally from hand to mouth. He managed to 
supplement his revenue from Jiterary work by 
several extensive lecture tours which took him 
from Canada to Georgia and as far west as Kan- 
sas. As a lecturer he was fairly well received, 
but the work was tiring and distasteful, and the 
financial returns disappointing. In 1877 he had 
high hopes in the establishment of the Capitol 
Magazine with himself as editor, but its collapse 
left him in desperate straits, for he had lost con- 
fidence in himself and his market had fallen off. 
Ready to snatch at any straw that offered, he 
eagerly accepted the consulate at Crefeld in 
Rhenish Prussia with a remuneration of about 
$2,500 yearly. 

Harte sailed for Europe in June 1878 without 
his wife and family, and never returned. He re- 


mained about two years in Crefeld — discouraged, 
lonely, often ill. He wrote a little, but produced 
nothing to enhance his reputation. His perform- 
ance of official duties was satisfactory; the rou- 
tine, however, could not really interest him, and 
he transferred most of it to a deputy. The only 
bright spots of this period were visits to Switz- 
erland and England. His reputation had not 
declined in England as it had in the United 
States ; he was still feted, invited to lecture, and 
sought as a friend. 

In July 1880, he received the more important 
post of the consulate at Glasgow. There his situ- 
ation was hardly more congenial, but England 
and his friends were more accessible. He wrote 
continually, supporting himself by his pen so that 
his official income could go to his family. His 
success with the English public helped him grad- 
ually to regain the confidence in his literary pow- 
ers which had been so badly shattered by the 
experiences of his last few years in the United 
States. His term as consul was finally ended by 
a change of administration and his displacement 

in 1885. 

For a living Harte was now cast entirely upon 
literature. In spite of many longings for Amer- 
ica, he chose London as his place of residence 
because British editors still accepted his stories 


readily at good rates whereas in the United 
States he was receiving little or nothing. For 
the rest of his life he was little better than a 
hack-writer with neither leisure nor energy to 
escape from the rut. '‘I grind out the old tunes 
on the old organ and gather up the coppers" 
{Letters, p. 154). Story after story he turned 
Dut in which the old California characters, or 
their ghosts under the same names, were put 
through slightly new paces. For most of this 
time he wrote a thousand words daily, seven days 
1 week, an appalling task to a man of his pains- 
taking care in composition. He several times 
attempted drama, coveting its greater returns, 
but although Sue held the stage for a while in 
1896, his plays were never really successful. So- 
:iety palled upon him, and he no longer cared to 
play the Bohemian or the social lion. The let- 
ters of this period betray great weariness. Mrs. 
Harte came to England in 1898, and thereafter 
htiP Kvn c;^vv each other freauentlv and Harte 


continued to give her the greater part of his 


earnings, but they lived apart. In his later years 
his health failed progressively. In 1901 he suf- 
fered badly from an “ulcerated sore throat," and 
on May 5, 1902, he died, the sore throat proving 
to be cancer. He worked almost to the end, but 
his entire estate amounted to only a few hundred 

pounds. 
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With his best writing done before he was 
thirty-five, Harte failed notably to fulfil the 
promise of his early years. This failure to de- 
velop cannot be attributed to lack of care, energy, 
or literary conscience ; it seems rather to result 
from the shallowness of his intellectual resources. 
From the very beginning of his career, more- 
over, he was forced to think constantly of his 
family’s support, and during most of his life he 
suffered from ill health. His great stroke was 
the application of simple, well-tested formulas 
to novel literary material. But the formulas were 
repeated too often, and his knowledge of the 
material was limited ; all too soon he was left 
with an inflated reputation and with nothing to 
sustain it. In the brief years of his prime, how- 
ever, he produced a body of work that still com- 
pels admiration by its vigor, color, and wit. 

[T. E. Pemberton, Life of Bret Harte (1903) ; H. 

C. Merwin, Life of Bret Harte (1911) ; G. R. Stewart, 

Jr., Bret Harte (1931) ; Letters of Bret Harte (1926), 
edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte; Overland Monthly, 
Sept. 1902 (memorial number with reminiscences by 
several friends) ; Noah Brooks, “Bret Harte in Cali- 
fornia,” Century Mag., July 1899; London Times, May 
7, 1902 ; bibliographies in Cambridge Hist, of Am. Lit., 
vol. II (1918), Book Lover, July-Aug. 1902, and in 
Pemberton and Stewart.] G. R.S.,Jr. 

HARTLEY, FRANK (June 10, 1856-June 

1913). surgeon, was born in Washington, 

D. C., the son of John Fairfield Hartley, for many 
years assistant secretary of the treasury, and 
Mary (King) Hartley. His parents were origi- 
nally from Saco, Me. He was educated in the 
public schools of Washington and at the same 
time was tutored in several languages. After 
preparing for college at Emerson Institute he 
attended the College of New Jersey (later 
Princeton), graduating in 1877. He received 
the degree of M.D. at Columbia in 1880. After 
serving as surgical interne at Bellevue Hospital, 
he spent two years, 1882-84, in further study in 
Germany and Austria. On his return to the 
United States he became office associate with 
Henry B. Sands. Without this obvious advantage 
he would probably have distinguished himself, 
for even as a very young surgeon his skill was 
recognized. He held hospital appointments as 
visiting surgeon at several institutions including 
the Bellevue, Roosevelt, and New York hos- 
pitals. In 1886 he entered the Columbia faculty 
as assistant demonstrator of anatomy. In 1889 
he was made clinical lecturer on surgery and in- 
structor in operative surgery, and in 1900 he 
became clinical professor of surgery. 

Hartley is best remembered in medical annals 
for having devised the intracranial method for 
curing trigeminal neuralgia by bisecting the 
ganglion of the trigeminal nerve. Since Dr. F. 
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Krause of Altona, Germany, performed a simi- 
lar operation at about the same time the method 
bears the names of both surgeons. Plartley pub- 
lished two papers bearing upon the operation: 
“Intracranial Neurectomy of the Fifth Nerve,” 
in the New York Medical Journal, Mar, 19, 1892, 
and ‘‘Intracranial Neurectomy of tlie Second and 
Third Divisions of the Fifth Nerve,” in the An- 
nals of Surgery, May 1893. Most of his other 
published works appeared in the latter journal. 
Hartley was reticent and taciturn to an extreme 
degree, which militated somewhat against his 
success as a lecturer. He was singularly indif- 
ferent to his surroundings and it has been said 
that when his duties kept him late in the an- 
atomical room he would pass the night there. 
He was equally indifferent to public opinion and 
had no desire for publicity. He was married, on 
Aug. I, 1897, to Mrs. Emma Allyce Parker, the 
daughter of George and Mary (Granville) Bur- 
ton of Norfolk, England. She survived him. 

[C. H. Peck, article in Surgery, Gynecol, and Ob- 
stetrics, July 1925; H. A. Kelly and \\’. L. Burrage, 
Diet, of Am. Medic. Biog. (1928) ; Boston Medic, and 
Snrgic. Jour., July 3, 1913; Jour. Am. Medic. Asso., 
July 5, 1913 ; N. y. Medic. Jour., June 28, 1913 ; per- 
sonal acquaintance.] £ p_ 

HARTLEY, JONATHAN SCOTT (Sept. 

23, 1845-Dec. 6, 1912), sculptor, the son of 
Joseph and Margaret (Scott) Hartley, both of 
English origin, was born in Albany, N. Y. After 
attending Albany Academy in 1857-58, he found 
work in a monument yard. There the sculptor 
Calverley discovered him, a shy lad of sixteen, 
and encouraged him. A year or two later he be- 
came assistant to Erastus D. Palmer, whose suc- 
cessful career inspired young Hartley with the 
will “to follow the chisel no longer, but to lead 
it.” In 1866 he went to London for three years' 
study at the Royal Academy, supporting himself 
meanwhile by part-time work as a stone carver. 
Having won a silver medal in 1869, he sought a 
broader field for his development, and chose Ber- 
lin, where for a year he worked conscientiously. 
This move he afterward considered a mistake. 
Returning home, he lived for a time in New 
York, where, in 1871, the sketch class which 
grew into the famous Salmagundi Club met for 
the first time in his studio, 596 Broadway. There 
he and his brothers John and Joseph modestly 
kept a Bohemian bachelors' hall, much enjoyed 
by the embryo Salmagundians. A drawing by 
Will Low depicts “An Evening with the Sal- 
magundians in 1871.” The foreground shows 
Hartley, lean in his sculptor’s blouse, with his 
shock of curly hair and his pointed beard. His 
right hand stirs the evening sausages in the fry- 
ing-pan, while his left wards off a pair of boxers. 
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From 1873 to 1875 Hartley studied in Rome, 
then for a time in Paris, after which he again 
returned, well-equipped, and established himself 
in New York City. 

In the imaginative sculpture of his early period, 
Flartley revealed a Victorian quality in his ren- 
dering of such subjects as *‘King Rene’s Daugh- 
ter” (1872), and “The Young Samaritan,” 
shown at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. 
Other studies of the same period include “Pris- 
cilla,” “Psyche,” “Dawn,” and “A Young Moth- 
er,” the last a seated figure somewhat in the 
vein of the Tanagra idyls. His fame came sud- 
denly in 1878, blown abroad by his spirited and 
original “Whirlwind,” a female figure which 
roused fiery discussion because of its cyclonic 
drapery. More lasting is the fame he owes to 
his admirable portraits of men. From the pass- 
ing of Palmer and his generation until the com- 
ing of Grafly, few American sculptors attained 
the eminence of Hartley in the field of virile 
portraiture. His analysis of character was keen ; 
his findings were revealed with sympathy and 
technical excellence. Among his sitters were 
many stage celebrities. His “John Gilbert as Sir 
Peter Teazle,” “Felix Morris as the Marquis,” 
“John Drew as Sir Lucius OTrigger,” “Edwin 
Booth as Brutus,” “Lawrence Barrett as Cas- 
sius,” and his “Otis Skinner as Col. Bridau” 
were penetrating interpretations. Other valuable 
likenesses were those of Noah Davis, Susan B. 
Anthony, Henry George, the poet Bryant, Wald- 
stein the archeologist, and the painters Thomas 
Wood, Daniel Huntington, J. H. Dolph, and 
George Inness. Hartley’s bronze bust of W. T. 
Evans was the only sculpture in the Evans col- 
lection as originally presented to the National 
Gallery of Art. His busts of Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, and Irving are on the faqade of the Library 
of Congress. His monumental works include the 
Daguerre monument, Washington, D. C., and 
statues of Miles Morgan, an early settler, 
Springfield, Mass. (1882), John Ericsson, Bat- 
tery Park, New York (1893). the Great, 

New Appellate Court, New York (1899), Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher, Elmira, N. Y. (190O. and 
Pierre Laclede. The final decade of his life was 
given largely to ideal pieces, such as the Water 
Baby,” the “Boy with Frog,” and “Nature^s 
Sun Dial”; to family groups in bas-relief, and 

to portraits. 

Hartley was greatly respected by his col- 
leagues and received many honors. He was a 
member of the Players Club, the National Acad- 
emy of Design, to which he was elected acade- 
mician in 1891, the Architectural League of 
New York, and the National Sculpture Society, 


which he served as secretary for many years. 
A notable service to sculpture is his illustrated 
textbook, Anatomy in Art, published in 1891, 
after his long-continued work as instructor in 
anatomy at the Art Students’ League had shown 
him the need of such a treatise. In 1888 he 
married Helen, daughter of George Inness 
[g.z;.], and made his home in Montclair, N. J. 
A happy family life gave him many suggestions 
for the genre subjects in which he was skilled. 

[Rupert Hughes, article in Munsey*s Mag., Aug. 
1894, with eight illustrations; the Am. Architect, Feb. 
22, 1911 ; the Art Amateur, Sept. 1898; Lorado Taft, 
Hist, of Am. Sculpture (1903) ; Who’s Who in Amer- 
tea, 1912-13; N. Y. Evening Post, Dec. 7, 1912.] 

A. A. 

HARTLEY, THOMAS (Sept. 7, 1748-Dec. 

21, 1800), lawyer. Revolutionary soldier, con- 
gressman, son of George Hartley, early settler 
and well-to-do farmer, was born of an English 
family in Colebrookdale Township, Berks Coun- 
ty, Pa. Receiving a liberal education at Read- 
ing, at eighteen he went to York, Pa., to study 
law with Samuel Johnston, a relative. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1769 and soon acquired 
a lucrative practice. In the Revolution Hart- 
ley enthusiastically embraced the colonial cause. 
He was vice-president of the York County 
Committee of Observation in 1774 and 1775 ; a 
deputy to the provincial conferences at Phila- 
delphia in July 1774 and January 1775; and a 
lieutenant (later lieutenant-colonel) of Asso- 
ciators. On Jan. 10, 1776, Congress elected him 
lieutenant-colonel of the 6th Battalion of the 
Pennsylvania Line, with which unit he served in 
the Canadian campaign. In 1777 he commanded 
the 1st Pennsylvania Brigade at Brandywine, 
Germantown, and Paoli, playing a conspicuous 
part in the defense of Philadelphia. Hartley’s 
major military achievement was his expedition 
in Pennsylvania in 1778 to avenge the Wyo- 
ming massacre. Marching into the enemy’s 
country he killed many Indians, burned numer- 
ous villages, and carried away much plunder, 
thereby eliciting the commendations of Con- 
gress and paving the way for Sullivans success 
a year later. On Feb. 13, 1779, fie resigned his 

commission to accept a seat in the Pennsylvania 
Assembly. 

Hartley spent the remainder of his life as a 
lawyer and politician. In the Council of Cen- 
sors (1783-84), he advocated revision of the 
radical state constitution. In the state ratifying 
convention (1787) he was an outspoken cham- 
pion of the Federal Constitution. From 1789 to 
1800 he was in Congress. An avowed Federal- 
ist, he vigorously supported Hamilton s finan- 
cial program, excepting his assumption plan, 
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advocated protection for manufactures and an 
adequate military establishment, averring in 
1793 that “the nation which is prepared for war 
can most easily obtain peace” (Annals of Con- 
gress, 2 Cong., I Sess., p. 779). He favored 
Wright's Ferry on the Susquehanna for the 
permanent seat of government. Although irri- 
tated by England's commercial policy, he con- 
sidered war imprudent and opposed higher 
duties on British manufactures because they 
would cut off the revenue which was paying 
the national debt. Pleading ill health and de- 
rangement of his private affairs, he resigned 
on Sept. 8, 1800. Before the end of that year 
he died. He was a fluent speaker, energetic, 
determined, and independent in judgment, al- 
though somewhat vain, pretentious, and high- 
spirited. William Maclay characterized him as 
a “strange piece of pomposity” (Journal, post, 
p. 252). He was the first Pennsylvania lawyer 
admitted as counselor before the United States 
Supreme Court (Feb, 5, 1791). His wife, 
Catherine, daughter of Bernhart Holtzinger, 
and two children survived him. 

[Manuscript letters in the Pa. Hist. Soc. ; J. C. 
Jordan, “York, Pa., in the Revolution," Pa. Mag. of 
Hist, and Biog., Oct. 1908; David Craft, “The Ex- 
pedition of Col. Thos. Hartley Against the Indians in 
1778,” Proc. and Colls. Wyo. Hist, and Geol. Soc., 
vol. IX (1905) ; The Jour, of Wm. Maclay (ed. 1927) ; 
J. B. McMaster and F. D. Stone, Pa. and the Federal 
Constitution (1888) ; Minutes of the Provincial Coun- 
cil of Pa., vols. V-VII (1851), vol. XI (1852) ; Pa. 
Archives, 1 ser., vols. V-XI (1853-55) ; G. R. Powell, 
Continental Cong, and York, Pa., and York County 
in the Revolution (1914) ; S. T. Wiley, Biog. Cyc. of 
Nineteenth Pa. Cong. District (1897); W. C. Carter 
and A. J, Glossbrenner, Hist, of York County, Pa. 
^'^34).] J.H.P— g. 

hartranft, CHESTER DAVID (Oct. 

1839-Dec. 30, 1914), clergyman of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, educator, was born in 
Frederick, Montgomery County, Pa., the son of 
Samuel and Salome (Stetler) Hartranft and a 
descendant of Tobias Herterranft who settled 
in Pennsylvania about 1734. Both his parents 
were of German descent, his father's progenitors 
having been Schwenckfelders from Silesia. 
Samuel Hartranft was engaged in the manu- 
facture of flour, and had the means to afford 
his son the best educational advantages. Ches- 
ter graduated in 1856 from Central High 
School, Philadelphia, to which city the family 
moved when he was about seven years old, and 
later studied at Rambo's School, Trappe, and 
at the Hill School, Pottstown. He was nomi- 
nated for West Point but was rejected because 
he was under age. Subsequently he entered the 
University of Pennsylvania, from which he 
graduated in 1861. For a time during the Civil 
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War he was captain in the i8th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, but saw no active service. His 
physical and intellectual energy, voracious mind, 
and capacity for leadership early manifested 
themselves. He first leaned toward the law as 
a profession, then turned to history, which was 
always one of his chief interests, but finally 
entered the Reformed Dutch Seminary, New 
Brunswick, N, J., graduating in 1864. The same 
year he married Anna Frances Berg, daughter 
of Rev. John F. Berg, After a two years' pas- 
torate at South Bushwick, now a part of Brook- 
lyn, in 1866 he became pastor of the First Re- 
formed Dutch Church, New Brunswick, which 
he served until 1878. While here he gained a 
high reputation, not only as a preacher and 
organizer, but also as a patron of music. He 
was an organist, violinist, and capable director, 
his gifts having been recognized as early as 
1861 when Rutgers College conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Music. At New Bruns- 
wick in 1870 he founded a conservatory of mu- 
sic in which Leopold Damrosch and Samuel P. 
Warren [qq.v.'j were instructors. 

In 1878 he was called to the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary and early in 1879 began his 
duties there as professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. When in 1892 a chair of Biblical theology 
was created he was appointed to fill it, and in 
1898 he was transferred to the chair of eccle- 
siastical dogmatics. For eight years he also 
served as librarian. In 1888 the office of presi- 
dent was reestablished, and he was titular head 
of the institution until 1903. Having what at 
the time were radically advanced views on the 
subject of theological education, and being a 
man of powerful personality, he brought about 
great changes in the plan and scope of the 
school. He made the curriculum an inclusive, 
unified scheme of instruction, sought to put it 
on an undenominational basis, opened the regu- 
lar courses to women, added a school of church 
music and one of sociology, and increased the 
Seminary's material resources. He was also ac- 
tive in promoting the musical, educational, and 
social interests of Hartford. His first wife died 
in January 1904, and on Nov. 22, 1911, he mar- 
ried her sister, Ida Thomas Berg. 

Several of his addresses were published, in- 
cluding The Aims of a Theological Seminary 
(1878), and So 7 ne Thoughts on the Scope of 
Theology a 7 id Theological Education (1888). 
He also made contributions to A Select Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church, edited by Philip Schaff and Henry 
Wace (see vol. IV, 1887, and 2 ser., vol. II, 
1890). About 1882 he suggested to the Schwenck- 
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felder Church of Pennsylvania, the collection 
and publication of the works of Kaspar von 
Schwenckfelder and all data concerning him. 
During trips to Europe he discovered a prodi- 
gious amount of material, and in 1903 he re- 
signed the presidency of the Seminary in order 
to give his full time to editing it, the Seminary 
contributing to the project by making him hon- 
orary president and research professor. He took 
up his residence in Germany, where at Wolfen- 
biittel some eleven years later he died and was 
buried. At the time of his death four volumes 
of the material under the title, Corpus Schwenck- 
fcldianorinn, had been published. The work was 
continued by his collaborator, E. E. S. Johnson, 
and the tenth volume appeared in 1929. 

[M. W. Jacobus and W. S. Pratt, Memorial Ad- 
dresses upon the Late Chester David Hartranft 
(1915) ; Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum, vol. VI (1922) ; 
The Gencal. Record of the Schwenkf elder Families 
(1923), ed. by S. K. Brecht; The Schwcnckfeldian, 
Mar. 1915; Biog. Record Thcolog. Scm., New Bruns- 
wick, 1784-1911 (1912), compiled by J. H. Raven; 
Hartford Daily Courant and Hartford Times, Jan. 

21, 1915] H.E.S. 

HARTRANFT, JOHN FREDERICK (Dec. 

16, 1830-Oct. 17, 1889), soldier, politician, was 
born near Fagleysville, six miles from Potts- 
town, in Montgomery County, Pa., the son of 
Samuel Engle and Lydia (Bucher) Hartranft, 
both of German descent. He attended Marshall 
and Union Colleges. At the latter institution he 
prepared for the profession of civil engineering, 
graduating in 1853* Cn Jan. 26, 1854, he was 
married to Sallie D. Sebring and in the same 
year became deputy sheriff of Montgomery 
County, deciding about the same time to shift 
from engineering to law and politics. He was 
admitted to the bar in October i860. At the out- 
break of the Civil \Var he was colonel of the 
1st Regiment, Montgomery County Militia, 
which became the 4th Pennsylvania Regiment 
in a ninety-day enlistment On Nov. 16, 1861, 
he was commissioned colonel of the 51st Regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania Infantry, which he had 
organized, and saw active service in numerous 
important battles throughout the war. On May 
12, 1864, he was promoted brigadier-general of 
volunteers for gallantry at Spotsylvania Court 
House, and on Mar. 25, 1865, he was brevetted 
major-general of volunteers for conspicuous 
gallantry in driving back the enemy at Fort 
Stedman. 

In 1865 Hartranft was elected on the Repub- 
lican ticket as auditor-general of the state and 
was reelected in 1868. In 1872 he was elected 
governor and served two terms in this office. 
During the era of great prosperity and rapid 
expansion following the war, large numbers of 
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foreign workers had come into Pennsylvania. 
In the succeeding era of severe industrial de- 
pression beginning in 1873, unemployment and 
the menace of starvation kindled the flames of 
discontent. By 1877, disturbances bordering on 
civil war existed in various parts of the state, 
especially in Pittsburgh and Reading. The gov- 
ernor made frequent use of the state militia and 
in 1877 called on the federal government for 
soldiers, taking personal charge of the troops. 
Later, in looking back on the armed suppression 
of strikes, the governor doubted the expediency 
of “hedging property with bayonets” for main- 
taining industrial peace. His after-the-event 
proposals included the recognition by employers 
of workers’ organizations and the adjustment of 
conflicting claims by arbitration. He also be- 
came convinced that an essential part of the 
remedy must be a much more extensive and 
thorough system of compulsory education, with 
provision for technical training. But as gov- 
ernor, he was chiefly noted for his attempt to 
solve industrial problems by force. Other events 
and policies of his administration included the 
completion in 1873 of the work of revising the 
state constitution; the centennial exposition of 
1876; the inauguration of a series of geological 
surveys; a more effective public regulation of 
banking; and the reorganization of the state 
militia as a part of the National Guard. After 
the expiration of his second term as governor 
he was given command of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard. He was appointed postmaster 
at Philadelphia in 1879 f^om i88i to 1885 
was collector of the port of Philadelphia. 

[There is an extensive biography, not entirely un- 
critical, in Moses M. Auge, Lives of the Eminent Dead 
and Biog. Notices of Prominent Living Citizens of 
Montgomery County, Pa. (1879). See also F. B. Heil- 
man, Hist. Reg. and Diet, of the U. S. Army (1903), 
vol. I ; A. K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Pa. (1905). 
vol. II, a gossipy but important account of Hartranft s 
political connections; Pa. Archives, 4 ser., vol. IX 
(1902), for the governor’s official papep ; The Geneal. 
Record of the Schwenkf elder Families (1923). 
by S. K. Brecht; and the Phila. Enquirer, Oct. 18, 
1889. A small collection of letters is in the library 

of the Pa. Hist. Soc.] W. B. 

HARTSHORNE, HENRY (Mar. 16, 1823- 
Feb. 10, 1897), physician, was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the son of Dr. Joseph Hartshorne 
and Anna Bonsall. He was educated at Haver- 
ford College, where he graduated in 1839. Sub- 
sequently he took his medical course at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (M.D. 1845), and 
1846 to 1848 he was a resident physician at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. On Jan. 8, 1849. he mar- 
ried Mary E. Brown of Philadelphia. He seems 
not to have been eager to study medieme and 
was not enthusiastic about practice. He had 
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sufficient means without it, and it is likely that 
his interest in other things diverted him from 
medicine. He was active, however, during an 
epidemic of cholera in Philadelphia in 1849 and 
in Columbia, Pa., in 1854, and during the Civil 
War he was a surgeon in the Philadelphia hos- 
pitals. After the battle of Gettysburg he at- 
tended the sick and wounded on the battlefield. 
He held an extraordinary number of positions, 
medical and otherwise. He was professor of 
the institutes of medicine at the Philadelphia 
College of Medicine in 1853-54 and lecturer on 
natural history at the Franklin Institute in 
1857-58. From 1859 to 1861 he was professor 
of the theory and practice of medicine in Penn- 
sylvania College (later Gettysburg College), 
succeeding Dr, Alfred Stille who had been 
elected to the chair of medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He was a physician to the 
Protestant Episcopal Hospital, 1860-62, profes- 
sor of hygiene at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1865, and professor of diseases of chil- 
dren and later of physiology and hygiene at the 
Woman’s Medical College, 1867-76. He also 
held appointments at the Philadelphia Central 
High School, the Pennsylvania College of Den- 
tal Surgery, Haverford College, and Girard 
College. He was active in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, one of the founders of the 
American Public Health Association, and an 
active member of the American Philosophical 
Society, contributing papers especially in the 
field of physics. He was a prolific writer. His 
fondness for literature prompted him to pub- 
lish a few volumes of his poetry as well as a 
novel, IVoman's Witchcraft (1854), published 
under the pseudonym Corinne L’Estrange. In 
medicine his most important works were his 
Essentials of the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine (1867) and A Conspectus of the Medi- 
cal Sciences (1869), both of which were trans- 
lated into Japanese. For a time he was editor 
of a religious journal, The Friends* Review, 
The education of women interested him greatly 
and in 1876 he left Philadelphia to become 
president of Howland Collegiate School, Union 
Springs, N. Y. It proved an unsuccessful ven- 
ture, however, and closed in 1878. Hartshorne 
returned to Philadelphia and opened a school 
for girls. He was a strong advocate of the 
right of women to study medicine. He was also 
interested in religion and religious work and in 
1893 went to Japan to engage in missionary and 
philanthropic work, especially in connection 
with Quaker societies. He was particularly 
concerned with the prevention of the opium 
traffic. He died at Tokio and was buried there. 
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It has been said that he would have accom- 
plished more by concentrating on one branch of 
learning. His desire to achieve results was 
perhaps not accompanied with sufficient stability 
to carry any activity to an eminently successful 
conclusion. 

[J. C. Morris, memoir, with bibliography, in Proc. 
Am. Phil Soc., vol. XXXIX (1900) ; James Darrach, 
"A Biog. Sketch of Henry Hartshorne, M.D., LL.D., 
Trans, of the Coll, of Physicians of Phila., 3 ser., voK 
XIX (1897) ; Henry Simpson, The Lives of Eminent 
Philadelphians (1859), containing sketch of Harts- 
horne's father; Biog. Cat. of the Matriculates of 
Haverford Coll. {1900); Public Ledger (Phila.), Feb. 
i 3 » 1897; Friends' Intelligencer, Feb. 20, 1897.] 

T.M. 

HARTSUFF, GEORGE LUCAS (May 28, 
1830-May 16, 1874), soldier, was born at Tyre, 
N. Y. At the age of twelve he moved with his 
parents to Michigan from which state he re- 
ceived his appointment to the United States 
Military Academy. In 1852 he graduated nine- 
teenth in a class of forty-three members and 
received an assignment to duty at Fort Colum- 
bus, N. Y., as brevet second lieutenant of the 
4th Artillery. Within a few months he went to 
the Texas frontier, whence after receiving his 
first promotion, he went to duty in the hostili- 
ties against the Seminole Indians. A surveying 
party which he was conducting was set upon 
by the Indians under Billy Bowlegs, and Hart- 
suff, severely wounded, saved his life by hiding 
under water in a pond. When the Indians left, 
he dragged himself fifteen miles before he was 
discovered three days later by a rescue party. 
Upon his recovery, he served as assistant in- 
structor of tactics at West Point for three years 
(1856-59) and then returned to duty at Fort 
Mackinac, Mich. On Dec. ii, 1858, during his 
tour of duty at West Point, he married Sarah 
J. Maine, at Malden, Mass. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War Hartsuff 
had just received his appointment as assistant 
to the adjutant-general. His first war service 
was at the defense of Fort Pickens, Fla., from 
which he passed to duty as chief of staff for 
General Rosecrans. In the spring of 1862 he 
was on duty at the W^ar Department for a few 
weeks, but having meanwhile received a com- 
mission as brigadier-general of volunteers, he 
went into active service along the Rappahan- 
nock from May to July and in the campaign of 
Northern Virginia in July and August. He 
fought at Cedar Mountain and Manassas, and 
in the Maryland campaign, at South Mountain 
and Antietam, where he was severely wounded. 
For his conduct here he was brevetted colonel 
and in November 1862 was promoted to major- 
general of volunteers. From April to Novem- 
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ber of the following year he commanded the 
XXIII Army Corps in the operations in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. He still suffered so 
severely from the wound received at Antietam 
that until July 1864 he was inactive, and until 
March 1865, he performed no field duty. In the 
operations around Richmond, he commanded the 
Bermuda front of the works for the siege of Pe- 
tersburg and later commanded at City Point and 
at Petersburg itself. During the war he had 
been regularly promoted to the grade of captain 
in 1861, to major in 1862, and to lieutenant-colo- 
nel in 1864. In the closing days of the war he 
was brevetted brigadier-general and major-gen- 
eral for his services. After being mustered out 
of the volunteer service in 1865 he took up his 
duties in the adjutant-general’s department and 
continued them for another five years. Then the 
hardships of an unusually adventurous life be- 
gan to tell upon him and he applied for retire- 
ment. Already Congress had begun to reward 
the leaders in the great war, and Hartsuff re- 
ceived his retirement as a major-general of 
the regular army. He lived uneventfully at his 
home in New York City until his death three 
years later. 

[G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. . . . U. S. Mil. Acad, (ed, 
1891), vol. II ; F. B. Heitman, Biog. Reg. and Diet, of 
the U. S. Army (1903). vol. I; Fifth Ann. Reunion, 
Asso. Grads. U. S. Mil. Acad. (1874); N. Y. Times, 
May 17, 1874; N. Y. Tribune, May 18, 1874.] 

A.W. C. 

HARTWIG, JOHANN CHRISTOPH (Jan. 

6, 1714-July 17, 1796), Lutheran clergyman, was 
born in Thuringen in the duchy of Saxe-Gotha 
and was educated for the ministry. Through 
Philip D. Krauter, pastor of the German Trin- 
ity church in London, and Friedrich Wagner, 
pastor of St. Michael’s in Hamburg, he was 
called to the congregations at Camp and Rhine- 
beck in the Hudson Valley. He was ordained in 
London Nov. 24, 1745, and reached his charges 
the next spring. Though a good, conscientious 
man, he was restless, desultory, eccentric, and 
uncouth. He preached in his blanket coat, 
changed his linen infrequently, and was so fa- 
natical a misogynist that he would cross the road 
or leap a fence to avoid meeting a woman. His 
virtues, however, gained him the friendship of 
the Livingstons, the Van Rensselaers, and the 
Mohawk Indians, and he figures conspicuously in 
the annals of his denomination. Detesting Hart- 
wig’s Pietism and bad manners, Wilhelm Chris- 
toph Berkenmeyer [q.v.l, then at Loonenburg, 
published four pamphlets attacking him as, 
among other things, a “crypto-Herrnhuter,” 
stirred up trouble among his parishioners, and 
drove him temporarily from the province. Mean- 
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while, in Henry Melchior Muhlenberg [g.v.], 
whom he first visited at New Providence, Pa., in 
July 1747, he found a friend and counselor who 
was patient and helpful even when Hartwig him- 
self was obtuse and ungrateful. Servants in the 
Muhlenberg household dreaded Hartwig’s visits 
because of his inordinately long prayers at fam- 
ily worship. From 1748 until the end of the Rev- 
olution his life was congenially nomadic. Traces 
of him have been found in almost twenty congre- 
gations from Waldoboro, Me., to Winchester, 
Va., including Goshenhoppen, Pa. (1750-51), 
Reading (i757“58). New York (1761, 1782), 
Frederick, Md. (1762, 1768-69), Winchester, 
Va. (1762, 1769, 1781), and Boston (1784) ; but 
his journeyings cannot be charted completely. 
He aided Muhlenberg at various times and re- 
turned occasionally to the Hudson Valley, where 
he spent his old age. Out of his private means 
he bought from the Mohawks a tract of 21,500 
acres in Otsego County, but legal troubles and 
the prestidigitations of his agent, William Coop- 
er [q.v.‘\, reduced his holdings to a third of their 
original extent. He died somewhat unexpected- 
ly in the Livingston mansion at Clermont, while 
on his way to Albany from New York. He was 
buried ultimately in Ebenezer church in Albany. 
His will, to which he added codicils until an hour 
before his death, provided for the establishment 
of an institution for Indians and theological stu- 
dents, but the plans embodied in the will were 
quite impracticable. Finally, however, the insti- 
tution was established as Hartwick Seminary 
(later Hartwick College) on the estate in Ot- 
sego County and began operations Dec. 15, 1815, 
with Ernst Lewis Hazelius {q.v.l as its direc- 
tor and John Anthony Quitman [q.v.'\ as his 
assistant. Among his English-speaking friends 
Hartwig was known as Hardwick or Hartwick. 

[See W. J. Mann, B. M. Schmucker, and W. Ger- 
mann, Nachrichten von den vereinigten Dcutschcn 
Evangclisch-Lutherischen Gcmeinen in Nord-America, 
Erster Band (Allentown, Pa., 1886) ; W. J. Mann, 
Life and Times of H. M. Muhlenberg (1887); A/f- 
morial Vol. of the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of 
Hartwick Sem. (1867) ; M. L. Stoever, memoir in Evan- 
gelical Rev., Oct. 1855; W. B. Sprague, Annals Am. 
Pulpit, IX (1869). 29-33;. A. L Girabner, Gesclnchte 
der Lutherischen Kirche in America O892). 
are also other minor sources of information. The L^th. 
Hist. Soc. at Gettysburg, Pa., has the catalogue of his 
library and documents relating to his estate.] 

G. H.G. 

HARTZELL, JOSEPH CRANE (June i, 

1842-Sept. 6 , 1928), missionary bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Mo- 
line, 111., the fourth of the thirteen children of 
Michael Bash and Nancy Worman (Stauffer) 
Hartzell, both natives of Pennsylvania. He was 
descended from German ancestors who emigrat- 
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ed to Pennsylvania in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. Michael Hartzell was a farmer 
and cabinet maker, of rugged character. Both 
he and his wife were ardent Methodists, and their 
log cabin served as a preaching place for circuit 
riders. Under the religious influences by which 
he was surrounded, Joseph early resolved to 
enter the ministry, and though he had thought 
that he could prepare himself in two years 
he gave seven years to his training, working 
his way through Illinois Wesleyan University 
(B.A. 1868) and Garrett Biblical Institute (B.D. 
1868), During this period he gave evidence of 
courage and physical stamina by rescuing the 
crew of a vessel wrecked in Lake Michigan. 

Admitted to the Methodist ministry in 1868, 
he was stationed at Pekin, 111 . During the Civil 
War he had sought to enlist, and, rejected, had 
“felt impelled to stay in school and prepare for 
the battle of ideals which must follow the clash 
of arms.” Interested in the problem of race- 
adjustment in the South, in 1870 he succeeded 
John Philip Newman [q.v.'] as pastor of the 
Ames Church, New Orleans, where he began a 
period of notable service in the face of many dif- 
ficulties. He loyally supported the federal gov- 
ernment but did not condone the false represen- 
tation of the Carpet-baggers and among those 
who differed with him on social and political mat- 
ters he made many warm friends. For his tact 
then and later he earned for himself the title of 
“diplomat of the Church.” In 1873 he was made 
presiding elder of the New Orleans district. In 
1881 he was transferred to La Teche district. 
From 1883 to 1896 he was with the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society at Cincin- 
nati; as assistant corresponding secretary, 1883- 
88, and as corresponding secretary, 1889-96. In 
New Orleans he founded schools and a hospital 
for negroes, and in 1873 he founded the South- 
western Christian Advocate, an organ published 
weekly for the promotion of Methodist work 
among the negroes. From 1876 to 1896 he was 
delegate to the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Chu. ch, where he was influential 
in securing consideration for the Southern work, 
which developed into an extensive system of 
schools and churches for both races. In 1896 he 
was consecrated missionary bishop for Africa 
and gave himself to this continental field with 
amazing energy and substantial success. Fixing 
his official residence at Funchal, Madeira, in 
twenty years he made thirteen tours of Africa, 
traveling 1,300,000 miles by ship, train, cart, 
oxback, donkey-back, and hammock. In 1898 
he acted as special representative for Liberia to 
ask Great Britain and the United States to es- 
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tablish a joint protectorate over Liberia. In rec- 
ognition of this service he was made a Knight 
Commander of the Order for the Redemption of 
Africa {Christian Advocate, Sept. 13, 1928J. 
Cecil Rhodes granted 13,000 acres equipped with 
buildings for his Rhodesia agricultural mission, 
supplemented by an annual grant for the main- 
tenance of a school for children of white resi- 
dents. Premier Clemenceau personally approved 
his project for a mission under the French flag 
in North Africa (1907), and the King of Por- 
tugal received him and granted liberties to 
Protestant missions in Angola and Inhambane. 
Meanwhile the bishop’s personality kept the Af- 
rican field constantly before the church at home, 
which in 1909 responded to his leadership by 
pledging $330,000 in an Africa Diamond Jubi- 
lee Campaign. In 1916 he retired but continued 
to speak and work for Africa. On his eighty- 
sixth birthday he was assaulted by robbers in 
his home at Blue Ash, Ohio, and died some three 
months later from the effects of his injuries. He 
had married, on Nov. 14, 1869, Jennie Culver, 
who died in 1916. 

[Minutes of the Ann. Conferences of the Meth. 
Episc. Ch., 1870-96 ; Jours, of the Gen. Conferences of 
the Meth. Episc. Ch., 1896—1916; Southwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, July 7, 1898, Mar. 18, 1920, June 28, 
1923, Sept. 13, 1928; Ann. Reports, Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Educ. Soc., 1870-96; Who’s Who in 
America, 1928— 29; the Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 
Apr. 28, 1898, Sept. 13, 1928; Meth. Rev. (N. Y.), 
Jan.-Feb. 1930.] J.R.J. 

HARVARD. JOHN (November 1607-Sept. 
14, 1638), for whom Harvard College was 
named, was the son of Robert Harvard, a butcher 
in the borough of Southwark, and Katherine 
Rogers, whose father (Thomas) was a cattle 
dealer and alderman of Stratford-on-Avon. John 
was baptized on Nov. 29, 1607, at St. Saviour’s 
Church (now Southwark Cathedral, London). 
In 1625 his father and most of his brothers and 
sisters died of the plague, and his mother mar- 
ried again. On Dec. 19, 1627, he was entered 
pensioner at Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
(manuscript college records — not on Apr. 17, 
1628, as often stated). He graduated bachelor 
of arts in Lent, 1631/32, and received his mas- 
ter’s degree at Commencement, 1635. On Apr. 
19, 1636, at South Mailing, he married Anne 
Sadler {Harvard Graduates' Magazine, June 
1907, p. S57), sister of one of his college mates, 
John Sadler (1615-1674). His mother’s will 
(proved July 27, 1635) refers to him as “John 
Harvard Clarke,” but no record is known of 
John’s having preached or taken holy orders in 
England. Although he had inherited consider- 
able property in London real estate, and was 
principal legatee and executor of his only sur- 
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viving brother Thomas, a clothworker (will 
proved May 5, 1637), we find Harvard at this 
time making preparations to sail for New Eng- 
land, which he did not earlier than May 29, 
1637 {Publications of the Colonial Society of 
lilassachiiseffs, XXVI, 1927, 232). He was ad- 
mitted an inhabitant at Charlestown, Mass., Aug. 
I, 1637 (City of Boston: Third Report of the 
Record Commissioners, 1878, p. iv), made a 
freeman of the colony on Nov. 2 (Records of the 
Governor and Council of Massachusetts Bay, I, 
1S53, 373), and with his wife was admitted to 
the church on Nov. 6 (James F. Hunnewell, 
Records of First Church in Charlestown, Mass., 
1880, p. 9). He built a house, received consid- 
erable land in the divisions, served on an impor- 
tant town committee to help compile the Body 
of Liberties, and became teaching elder or col- 
league minister of the Charlestown church. 

The college already founded by the colony 
in the fall of 1636, was opened under Nathaniel 
Eaton in a small house at Cambridge, at a date 
not long before Sept. 7, 1638. John Harvard 
died “at Charlstown, of a Consumption** (Math- 
er, Magnolia, ed. 1702, Book IV, 126) on Sept. 
14, 1638 (Samuel Danforth’s Almanack for 
1649, p. 14). According to the Autobiography 
of Thomas Shepard (p. 77 of the manuscript), 
written about ten years later, “The Lord put it 
into the hart of on Mr. Haruard who dyed worth 
i6oo* to giue halfe his estate to the erecting of 
the Schoole. The man was a scholler & pious in 
his life & enlarged toward the cuntry & the good 
of it in life & death.” In addition he left the col- 
lege his library, amounting to about four hun- 
dred volumes of classics, theology, and general 
literature. Various contemporaries estimated the 
value of the Harvard legacy, exclusive of the 
books, between £400 and £800 ; the treasurer of 
the college, about twenty years later, stated it 
to be £779 17s. 2d. ( Josiah Quincy, The History 
of Harvard University, 1840, I, 460-62). This 
bequest so far exceeded all gifts to the college, 
public or private, that the General Court named 
it Harvard College on Mar. 13, 1638/39. 

[Nothing certain was known of John Harvard’s birth 
and parentage until 1885, when Henry F. V/aters dis- 
covered the clue. The story of his search is in Harvard 
Grads\ Mag., June 1907, pp. 544-60. The documentary 
results were published in the Ncw-England Hist, and 
Gencal. Reg., July 1885, pp. 265-84, Oct. 1886, pp. 
362-80, and reprinted with additions in his Geneal. 
Gleanings in England (2 vols., 1901). Nothing mate- 
rial has come to light since. No contemporary portrait 
of John Harvard, and no letters of his are known to 
exist, although Henry C. Shelley has worked up Waters 
facts, with much background and conjecture about 
Harvard’s friendship with Shakespeare, Milton, ^c., in 
John Harvard and his Times (1907). A. McF. Davis, 
*‘John Harvard’s Life in America,” Pubs. Colonial •jOC. 
of Mass., XII (1911), 4-45. is more accurate for that 
part of his career. The books that he left to Harvard 


College are described Ibid., XXI (1920), 190-230. The 
monument erected in 1828 on the old burial hill at 
Charlestown, gives the date of his death incorrectly as 
Sept. 26, and Dr. George E. Ellis, in a note to Sewall's 
Diary, I (1878), 447, says that the spot was chosen be- 
cause it then commanded a view of the college. The 
only contemporary record of Harvard’s having become 
a minister at Charlestown is in John Wilson’s elegy on 
“Johannem Harvardum, e suggest© Sacro Caroloensi 
ad Coelos Evectum” (C. Mather, Magnolia, 1702 ed., 
Book IV, 139). Harvard’s will was probably nuncupa- 
tive, as no record of it has been discovered.] 

S.E. M. 

HARVEY, GEORGE BRINTON McCLEL- 

LAN (Feb. 16, 1864-Aug. 20, 1928), political 
journalist, editor, diplomat, son of Duncan and 
Margaret (Varnum) Harvey, was born in 
Peacham, Vt. He attended the Peacham Acad- 
emy and busied himself in his father’s country 
store until 1879, when he began his journalistic 
career on the St. Johnsbury Index. In the next 
few years, 1882-86, he reported successively for 
the Springfield Republican, the Chicago News 
and the New York World. For a time he edited 
the New Jersey edition of the World and in 1891 
Joseph Pulitzer made him managing editor of 
the New York edition. While in New Jersey 
Harvey became a colonel on the governor’s staff, 
thereby acquiring the title that clung to him 
throughout the rest of his life. On Oct. 13, 1887, 
he was married to Alma Arabella Parker of 
Peacham. 

Harvey’s political influence began in 1892 
when he vigorously supported Cleveland and re- 
ceived from him in 1893 a tender of the consul- 
generalship at Berlin which he declined. In that 
year he temporarily forsook journalism. Valu- 
able connections with William C. Whitney and 
others and his tireless efforts in the construction 
and operation of public utilities soon brought 
him a substantial fortune and a position of in- 
fluence in Wall Street. In 1899 he purchased 
the North American Review and became its 
editor. His immediate success in this venture 
attracted the attention of Harper & Brothers, 
who had become financially embarrassed. With 
the consent of J. P. Morgan, the principal cred- 
itor, Harvey was made president of the com- 
pany and was retained in the position after it 
went into receivership. He retained the edi- 
torship of the Review and in 1901 took on the 
editorship of Harper^s Weekly as well. Harvey 
had a flair for president making, and at a dinner 
in honor of Professor Woodrow Wilson, given 
by the Lotos Club of New York, Feb. 3, 1906, 
he “nominated” the gifted Princetonian for the 
presidency. The suggestion was warmly re- 
ceived, and for the next five years Harvey car- 
ried on a skilful campaign through HarpePs 
Weekly in Wilson’s behalf. In 1910 he was in- 
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fluential in obtaining for his protege the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for governor of New Jersey. 
Late in 1911, however, the Governor’s friends 
became apprehensive of the effect in the progres- 
sive West of the support of an editor closely af- 
filiated with Wall Street. At the same time 
Wilson’s alleged radical tendencies incurred a 
distrust of him in financial circles. Strong pres- 
sure was brought on Harvey, particularly from 
Morgan, to desert his candidate, and he agreed 
to do so if he became convinced that Wilson was 
a dangerous man {The Intimate Papers of Colo- 
nel House, vol. I, 1926, p. 51). Soon after- 
ward, the famous “break” between the two men 
occurred. In response to a frank inquiry from 
Harvey on Dec. 7, 1911, as to whether the sup- 
port of Harper’s Weekly was proving embar- 
rassing, Wilson with equal frankness, though 
perhaps a little too bluntly, admitted that he 
thought it was. Harvey took offense, and im- 
mediately discontinued his advocacy. After 
Wilson was nominated, however, he publicly 
avowed that Democracy had chosen its best man 
and that Wilson was preferable to either Taft 
or Roosevelt. He thus joined the Governor’s 
forces again and lampooned the opposition in his 
best style. 

In May 1913 Harvey retired from the editor- 
ship of the Weekly and in 1915 from the presi- 
dency of the publishing house. Wilson’s early 
domestic legislation and leadership received his 
commendation, but as the war in Europe pro- 
gressed he became an outspoken critic of the 
President’s policies and in the campaign of 1916 
opposed him with as much vigor as he had ever 
employed in his behalf. He never supported the 
Democratic party again. In January 1918 he 
began the publication of Harvey’s Weekly as a 
convenient vehicle for his satire, ridicule, and 
barbed shafts against Wilsonian officialdom and 
the President’s “fourteen commandments.” Af- 
ter the war and until its suspension in 1921, the 
magazine concentrated on Wilson’s peace nego- 
tiations, the League of Nations, and other pub- 
lic questions upon which Harvey held pro- 
nounced views. In 1920 the Colonel turned to 
president-making again, choosing Warren G. 
Harding as his candidate. It was in his recep- 
tion room in the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, that 
the Lowden-Wood deadlock was broken and 
Harding chosen as the Republican nominee 
{New York Times, Aug. 21, 26, 1928). After the 
selection had been ratified by the convention del- 
egates, Harvey went to Harding’s home, aided 
m the preparation of the candidate’s speeches, 
and in 1921 received as his reward the ambassa- 
dorship to Great Britain. He resigned in 1923, 
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soon after President Harding’s death. In June 
1924 he assumed the editorship of the Washing- 
ton Post, which he retained only until May 1925. 
In October 1926 he sold the North American 
Review and announced that he would henceforth 
give his undivided attention to historical and 
biographical writing. His Henry Clay Frick, 
the Man, a biography of an old friend, was pub- 
lished in 1928, a few months before the author’s 
death at Dublin, N. H. 

[A volume of Harvey’s addresses, The Power of 
Tolerance and Other Speeches, was published in 1911 ; 
a biography by W. F. Johnson, George Harvey ‘A Pas- 
sionate Patriot,* appeared in 1929. See also R. E. An- 
nin, Woodrow IVilson, A Character Study ( 1924), chap. 
X ; Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and 
Letters, vols. II, III (1927-31) ; Mirrors of Washing- 
ton (1921); Wm. Inglis, “Helping to Make a Presi- 
dent,” Collier's Weekly, Oct. 7, 14, 21, 1916; J. H. 
Harper, The House of Harper (1912) ; N. Y. Times, 
Aug. 21, 26, 1928; Washington Post, Aug. 21, 1928.] 

A.H.M. 

HARVEY, HAYWARD AUGUSTUS (Jan. 

17, 1824-Aug. 28, 1893), inventor, manufac- 
turer, a descendant of William Harvey who set- 
tled'in Dorchester, Mass., about 1636, was born 
at Jamestown, N. Y., the son of Thomas Wil- 
liam and Melinda (Hayward) Harvey. Both his 
parents were natives of Vermont ; his father, a 
blacksmith by trade and a skilled mechanic, went 
to western New York under contract to put up 
the machinery in a cotton-mill erected at James- 
town. He settled there as the village blacksmith 
and remained until his son was nine years old, 
when he moved to Ramapo, N. Y., to supervise 
the building of his newly invented screw-making 
machinery. In 1836 he took his family to Pough- 
keepsie, where he built up a flourishing screw- 
making industry and devised many inventions. 
Here young Harvey completed his schooling 
at the Poughkeepsie Academy and at the acad- 
emy at New Paltz, N. Y., and then entered his 
father’s factory to learn drafting. When the 
New York Screw Company was organized 
in New York City, about 1840, with the elder 
Harvey as president, H. A. Harvey became a 
draftsman in its service. During the next decade 
he patented a corrugated blind staple and invent- 
ed a hay-cutter for which he received a silver 
medal at the American Institute Fair in New 
York in 1847 ; in 1849 he resigned from the New 
York Screw Company to take charge of a wire 
mill at Somerville, N. J., but within a year he was 
back in New York, where he established a wire 
mill of his own. Before this business was fairly 
under way, however, the factory was completely 
burned out, whereupon he joined the Harvey 
Steel & Iron Company at Mott Haven, N. Y., or- 
ganized by his father in 1852. After the death of 
the latter in 1854, Harvey won several lawsuits 
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which he brought against a number of screw 
companies for infringement of his father's pat- 
ents awarded May 30, 1846, on the automatic 
screw machinery. He made a number of inven- 
tions, including a railway chair patented Dec. 
25 » 1859. About 1865 he organized a new screw 
company, the Continental, which was entirely 
successful. After selling this company to the 
American Screw Company of Providence in 
1870, he devoted his attention for the next six 
years to wire nails and bolts, and in 1874 pat- 
ented a ‘'peripheral grip bolt” with a varying 
pitch of thread. He organized a company for 
its manufacture in 1876, but after a few years' 



twice married: on Dec. 29, 1849, to Mary Ma- 
tilda Winant of New York, who died June 26, 
1857, leaving one son; and on June 21, 1865, 
to Emily Alice Halsey of Bridgehampton, N. Y., 
who with one son and her stepson survived him 
at the time of his death in Orange, N. J. 

[E. W. Byrn, The Progress of Invention in the 19th 
Century (1900) ; Memoir of Hayward Augustus Har- 
vey (1900), by his sons; O. J. Harvey, The Harvey 
Book (1899) : obituaries in N. Y. Tribune and N. Y. 
Times, Aug. 29, 1893; Patent Office records.] 

C. W. M— n. 


HARVEY, LOUIS POWELL (July 22, 1820- 

Apr. 19, 1862), secretary of state and governor 
of Wisconsin, was born in East Haddam, Conn., 


operation sold it to a Western manufacturer. 
About 1880 he designed a machine for rolling 
instead of cutting the thread upon the screw 
blank. The company organized in 1881 to manu- 
facture screws by this process was absorbed six 
years later by the American Screw Company. 
The cold-forged screw is now standard and Har- 
vey is recognized as the original inventor. In 
1885-86 he had a shop in Brooklyn where he 
conducted experiments with bolts and nuts, in- 
cluding the hardening of threads on bolts made 
of soft steel. Applying his peculiar process to 
other problems, he made, from a cheap grade of 
Bessemer steel, razor blades which were in all 
respects equal to those of the best refined steel. 
With friends, he organized the Harvey Steel 
Company in 1886 and the following year erected 
a plant in Jersey City where, by his method, file 
and tool steels were made from cheap grades of 
steel. A large variety of commercial articles, 
too, were treated, such as bicycle parts, punches 
and dies, railroad frogs, and plates for safes and 
vaults. In this connection Harvey started ex- 
perimenting with thick blocks of steel in an en- 
deavor to secure the greater resistance to blows 
and strains which armor plate must possess. As 
a result of these experiments he received pat- 
ents Nos. 376,194 (Jan. 10, 1888) and 460,262 
(Sept. 29, 1891) for treating armor plate. His 
treatment was brought to the attention of the 
Navy Department in May 1889, and after a 
large number of tests the Harvey Process was 
formally adopted by the United States govern- 
ment and by most European governments as 
well. While Harvey devoted the major part of 
his life to the perfection of automatic machinery 
and secured some hundred and twenty-five pat- 
ents, it was the Harvey Process for treating 
armor plate that brought him world-wide repu- 
tation. 

Harvey was extremely fond of music and could 
play almost any musical instrument, although 
he preferred the piano and the organ. He was 


the son of David and Almira (Powell) Harvey 
and a descendant of Thomas Harvey who with 
his brother William emigrated from England to 
Massachusetts in 1636, settling at Dorchester. 
When he was a lad of ten, the family moved to 
Strongsville, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. He pre- 
pared himself for college while earning the 
money to that end and entered Western Reserve 
at Hudson at the age of seventeen. Ill health 
and lack of money interrupted his college course, 
and in his junior year he was forced to leave. He 
taught school for a time and in 1841 went to 
Wisconsin, where at Southport (now Kenosha) 
he started an academy. About two years later, 
in addition to his teaching, he took editorial 
charge of the Southport American, a Whig pa- 
per established in 1841. After his marriage in 
1847 to Cordelia Adelaide Perrine of Barre, Or- 
leans County, N. Y., he moved to Clinton, Wis., 
where he opened a store. He made his first ap- 
pearance in a public capacity in 1847 as a mem- 
ber of the convention that framed the constitu- 
tion of the state of Wisconsin. Three years 
later he settled in Waterloo (now called Sho- 
piere), a small village in Rock County, which 
was his home thereafter. Here, in accord with 
his temperance principles, he purchased a dis- 
tillery, tore it down, and in its place built a flour 
mill and retail store. Largely through his efforts 
a small stone Congregational church was erect- 
ed, his uncle. Rev. O. S. Powell, being the first 
pastor. Elected state senator in 1853, he became 
an able speaker in the legislature, winning the 
favor of all classes by his earnest, genial, and 
courteous manner. He was reelected for a sec- 
ond term in 1855, during which time he was 
chosen president pro tempore. After serving as 
secretary of state in 1860-61 he was nominated 
for governor by both the Union and Republican 
conventions and elected by a large majority. In 
April 1862 he went South himself to visit the 
hospitals in order to see that everything possible 
was done for the Wisconsin soldiers wounded in 
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the battle of Shiloh. At Savannah, Tenn., about 
to embark on his steamer homeward bound, he 
made a misstep and fell between two boats into 
the river. In spite of every effort made to save 
him, the swift current drew him away and he 
was drowned. His body, found later some sixty- 
five miles below, was taken to Madison and with 
fitting ceremony buried in Forest Hill Cemetery. 

^ [R. G. Thwaites, Civil War Messages and Proclama- 
tions of Wisconsin War Governors (Wis. Hist. Com. 
Reprints, no. 2, 1912); F. H. Lyman, The City of 
Kenosha and Kenosha County, Wis. (1916), vol. I; 
C. S. Matteson, The Hist, of Wis. (1893) I Porfr. and 
Biog. Record of Waukesha County, Wis. (1894) ; The 
Biog. Diet, and Porfr. Gallery of Representative Men 
of Chicago, Wisconsin, and the World’s Columbian 
Exposition (1895) ; David Atwood, in Wis. Hist. Soc. 
Colls., vol. V (1868) ; C. R. Tuttle, An Ulus. Hist, of 
the State of Wis. (1875) ; H. A. Tenney and David 
Atwood, Memorial Record of the Fathers of Wis. 
(1880); R. B. Way, The Rock River Valley (1926); 
O. J. Harvey, The Harvey Book (1899).] R.B.W. 

HARVIE, JOHN (1742-Feb. 6, 1807), Revo- 
lutionary patriot, statesman, financier, was born 
in Albemarle County, Va., the son of Col. John 
Harvie (1706-1767) and Martha Gaines. John 
Harvie the elder (with whom his son is some- 
times confused) was born in Gargunnock, Scot- 
land, but settled about forty years before the 
Revolution in Albemarle County, where among 
other distinctions that came to him was the 
guardianship of young Thomas Jefferson. Of 
the education of John Harvie the younger little 
is known. He engaged in the practice of law in 
his native county, attaining, we are told, a high 
degree of success, and married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Gabriel Jones. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution he took an active part in raising 
troops and in 1776 was made colonel of Virginia 
militia. Meanwhile he was a delegate for Au- 
gusta and West Augusta counties, respectively, 
in the Virginia conventions of 1775 and 1776, 
and in the latter convention was one of the com- 
mittee designated to prepare a declaration of 
rights and form of government. In these con- 
ventions also he had an important share in the 
proceedings relative to Indian affairs, and it 
may have been this fact which led to his appoint- 
ment by the Continental Congress, May ii, 1776, 
as one of the commissioners for Indian affairs 
in the middle department. In conjunction with 
his fellow commissioners, Dr. Thomas Walker, 
John Montgomery, and Jasper Yeates, he con- 
ducted delicate negotiations with the Indians at 
Fort Pitt during the summer and autumn of that 
year. On Oct. 15, 1777, he took his seat in the 
Continental Congress in time to take part in the 
final debates and sign the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. He became a member of the board of war, 
the committee on appeals, the marine committee, 
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and the committee of commerce and was on most 
of the committees having to do with provision- 
ing the army. One of his most important ser- 
vices was as a member of the committee sent to 
headquarters in January 1778 to concert with 
the commander-in-chief a reorganization of the 
army and a reform of abuses in the departments 
of supply. That committee presently ran amuck, 
but Harvie had already parted from it, appar- 
ently in disagreement. In Congress he was very 
apt to be found with the minority (he was one 
of two to vote against the notorious resolu- 
tion suspending the embarkation of Burgoyne). 
Though again elected to Congress in May 1778, 
he withdrew in October, 'Tor good,” he hoped. 
Congressional politics evidently did not appeal 
to him. Besides, business, for which he had emi- 
nent qualities, was already beckoning to him 
{Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
January 1898, p. 293). He became purchasing 
agent for Virginia; then, in 1780, register of the 
land office for many years, and in the interval, 
1785—86, mayor of Richmond; but it was chiefly 
as an enterprising builder and public-spirited 
citizen that Richmond knew him in his later 
years. His death, which took place at his home, 
“Belvidere,” near Richmond, was in consequence 
of injuries received from a fall while inspecting 
the construction of what was afterward known 
as the Gamble House. 

[Sketches are found in: Va. Hist. Soc. Colls., n.s. 
VI (1887), 83; The Harvie Family (privately printed 
pamphlet) ; Edgar Woods, Albemarle County in Va. 
(1901). Some letters of Harvie are found in: Calen^ 
dar of Va. State Papers, vols. IV and V (1884-85) ; 
E. C. Burnett, Letters of Members of the Continental 
Cong., vols. II and III (1923-26); Jefferson Papers, 
Lib. of Cong. The Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress and the Proceedings of the Virginia conventions 
are essential. An obituary appeared in the Richmond 
Enquirer, Feb. 13, 1807.] E C B 

HASBROUCK, ABRAHAM BRUYN(Nov. 

29 » 1791-Reb, 23, 1879), lawyer, congressman, 
college president, was an outstanding represen- 
tative, in his generation, of that group of Hugue- 
not families which settled in Ulster County, 
N. Y., in the seventeenth century. He was a 
son of Judge Jonathan Hasbrouck of Kingston, 
N. Y., and Catharine (Wynkoop) Hasbrouck. 
Born at Kingston, he studied at Kingston Acad- 
emy, entered Yale College in 1806, and was grad- 
uated in 1810. He then attended the famous law 
school at Litchfield, Conn., over which Judge 
Tapping Reeve presided. After spending some 
time there, he returned to his native town and 
in 1814 began to practise. On Sept. 12, 1819, 
he married Julia Frances Ludlum, who died in 
1869. A man of scholarly bent, endowed with 
gifts of expression beyond the ordinary, he was 
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successful in his profession. From 1817 to 1831 
he was in partnership with Charles H. Ruggles 
and from 1833 to 1840 with his former student, 
Marius Schoonmaker. From its establishment 
in 1831 he was president of the Ulster County 
Bank. Meanwhile he was elected to Congress 
in the year 1824, but served only one term. 
He supported Clay’s policy of internal improve- 
ments. Always more interested in church than 
in secular politics, he became increasingly prom- 
inent in the affairs of the Reformed Dutch 
Churcli and by 1840 was regarded as one of the 
foremost laymen in that body. In that year he 
was chosen president of Rutgers College at New 
Brunswick, N. J., then as always the leading 
literary institution supported by the denomina- 
tion. The choice was logical and was well re- 
ceived in church circles, although Hasbrouck 
was the first lavman to hold that office. His ad- 
ministration marked an increasing independence 
of the college from ecclesiastical control. The 
graduating classes at that period numbered be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five members each 
year ; the admission requirements consisted of 
the classics and arithmetic. Under Hasbrouck’s 
administration modern languages were brought 
into the curriculum. He himself was an excel- 
lent classical scholar, and at various times while 
he was president gave instruction in the subjects 
of constitutional law, international law, political 
economy, moral philosophy, rhetoric, and belles- 
lettres. In his time student activities began to 
take a wider range; college publications and 
Greek letter fraternities were introduced. The 
president and his wife did much to enrich the 
college social life. Additions were made to the 
institution’s property, and greater attractions 
were provided for students. Hasbrouck felt com- 
pelled by ill health to resign the presidency in 

1849, but after a brief interregnum was reelected 
by the trustees and continued to serve until April 

1850, when a new president was chosen and he 
was permitted to retire. He spent a few years 
in New York City, but finally returned to the 
family home in Kingston, where he lived in 
“dignified retirement” until his death. He was 
the first president (1859) of the Ulster Histor- 
ical Society. His Inaugural Address at Rut- 
gers was published in 1840 and his address as 
president of the Ulster Historical Society in 
Vol. I (i860) of the Society’s Collections. 

[A. L. Snyder, “Lineage of the Abraham Hasbrouck 
Family,” Olde Ulster, vols. IV and V (June 1908-Feb. 
1909) ; F. B. Dexter, Biog. Sketches Grads. Yale Coll., 
vol. VI (1912) ; N. B. Sylvester, Hist, of Ulster Coun- 
ty, N. y. (1880); W. H. S. Demarest, Hist, of Rut- 
gers Coll. (1924); Christian Intelligencer (N. Y.). 
Aug. I, 1850; Rutgers Targum, Mar. 1879; N. Y. 
Tribune, Feb. 25, 1879.] \V. B.S. 


HASBROUCK, LYDIA SAYER (Dec. 20, 
1827-Aug. 24, 1910), editor, and advocate of 
dress reform, was born in the town of Warwick, 
Orange County, N. Y., a descendant in the sev- 
enth generation of Thomas Sayer, one of the 
founders of Southampton, L. I. She was the 
daughter of Benjamin Sayer, a well-to-do farm- 
er and distiller, and Rebecca Forshee, his wife, 
both prominent in the social life of the com- 
munity. She grew up in an atmosphere of com- 
fort, in a hospitable home — a fearless and self- 
reliant girl, notable for her skill in the domestic 
arts, her able horsemanship, and her keen inter- 
est in books. She received her formal educa- 
tion in the Warwick district school. Miss Gala- 
tian’s Select School, the Elmira (N. Y.) High 
School, and Central College. About 1849 she 
became deeply interested in the dress-reform 
movement and in the doctrines of hygienic living 
proclaimed by the disciples of the water-cure. 
With characteristic independence she promptly 
adopted the “Bloomer” costume, and continued 
to wear it throughout her life, probably the only 
one of its early advocates who did so. Because 
of her unconventional dress she was refused ad- 
mission to a seminary in Florida, N. Y., where she 
had hoped to continue her education. This action 
outraged her sense of justice and sent her into 
the ranks of the reformers. She began to speak 
and write on temperance, woman’s suffrage, 
and dress reform, and in 1853 went as a dele- 
gate to the Whole World’s Temperance Conven- 
tion. A short time later she entered the Hygeia- 
Therapeutic College in New York City and grad- 
uated from it as doctor of medicine. She began 
her professional career in Washington, D. C., 
practising there for a year and lecturing fre- 
quently in the neighboring cities on the tyranny 
of fashion. Although she met constant criticism 
for her “immodest” costume and short hair, she 
was repeatedly described by reporters as “a 
pretty Bloomer doctress,” graceful and self-pos- 
sessed, with an intellectual face and a fascinating 
smile. In June 1856 she removed to Middle- 
town, N. Y., and joined forces there with John 
W. Hasbrouck, proprietor of the Whig Press, 
in establishing a fortnightly reform paper called 
the Sibyl, “a Review of the Tastes, Errors, and 
Fashions of Society.” She edited this lively pe- 
riodical for eight years, vigorously denouncing 
all health-destroying fashions, advocating wider 
opportunities for women, and printing detailed 
accounts of dress-reform conventions. During 
the years 1864 and 1865 she acted as president 
of the National Dress Reform Association. On 
July 27, 1856, wearing a white bloomer costume, 
she married her business partner by a common- 
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law marriage. Fifty years of companionship fol- 
lowed, during which time both husband and wife 
continued their reforming zeal. One daughter 
and two sons were born of this marriage. After 
giving up the Sibyl, Mrs. Hasbrouck assisted in 
editing her husband’s paper, the Press, until 
1868, and continued to work actively for woman’s 
suffrage. In the first New York election that 
permitted women to vote for and hold school of- 
fices (1880), she was chosen a member of the 
Middletown schoolboard. The following year 
she and her husband started an independent 
weekly paper, the Liberal Sentinel, to defend 
the program of equal rights for women and men. 
She led an active intellectual life until the year 
before her death, never needing medical atten- 
tion and always vigorous in mind. She died at 
her home, “Sibyl Ridge,” in her eighty-third 
year, after arranging the details of her own 
funeral — an individualist unsubdued by conven- 
tion, who had labored steadfastly for the causes 
in which she believed. 

[E. M. Ruttenber and L. H. Clark, Hist, of Orange 
County, N. Y. (1881); obituaries in Orange County 
newspapers for Aug. 25, 1910 ; A^ Y. Herald, Aug. 26, 
1910; files of the Sibyl; family records.] B.M.S. 

HASCALL, MILO SMITH (Aug. 5, 1829- 

■^ug. 30, 1904), soldier, lawyer, and banker, was 
the son of Amasaand Phoebe Ann (Smith) Has- 
call. He was born at Le Roy, N. Y., and until 
he went to join three of his brothers at Goshen, 
Ind., spent his boyhood on his father's farm. At 
Goshen he worked for a time in one brother’s 
store and for a time taught school. He received 
an appointment to the United States Military 
Academy in 1848, from which in 1852 he gradu- 
ated, fourteenth in a class of forty-three mem- 
bers. His promotion as brevet second lieutenant 
took him to Fort Adams, R. I., where he received 
his commission as second lieutenant in the fol- 
lowing year. The apparent stagnation of the 
pre-war years turned his thoughts to civil life 
and in September 1853 he resigned his commis- 
sion. In 1854 he took a contract for building a 
section of the Michigan Southern & Northern 
Indiana Railroad. Until the outbreak of the 
Civil War he led a busy life in Indiana. He 
practised law in Goshen, served as prosecuting 
ittorney for Elkhart and Lagrange counties and 
also as clerk of court. His first war service 
was as a private in a three months' volunteer 
regiment from Indiana. His previous training 
made him a marked man, and the governor of 
Indiana appointed him captain and aide-de-camp 
to General Morris. His services in training the 
Indiana volunteer regiments won him an ap- 
pointment, June 12, 1861, as colonel of the 17th 
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Indiana, with which he saw several minor en- 
gagements in the opening weeks of the war. In 
December 1861, he was ordered to Louisville, 
Ky., where he assumed command of a brigade 
of Ohio and Indiana troops, in the division of 
Gen. Thomas Wood. With this he served at the 
capture of Nashville in February 1862, and in 
the advance on Shiloh. On Apr. 25, 1862, he 
was commissioned brigadier-general of volun- 
teers. From October of the same year to March 
1863, he commanded a brigade in the Tennessee 
campaign, his principal action during this cam- 
paign being the battle of Stone River, in which 
he played a conspicuous part. At the close of 
the campaign, he spent several weeks on the 
unpleasant duty of collecting stragglers from 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. At the request of 
General Burnside, he was transferred to the 
Army of the Ohio, and placed in command of 
the District of Indiana. In August 1863, in 
command of a division in the Army of the Ohio, 
he again saw field service in the operations in 
East Tennessee, especially at Chickamauga, Mis- 
sionary Ridge, and in the engagements in de- 
fense of Knoxville. When Sherman began his 
march on Atlanta, Hascall was in command of 
the 2nd Division, XXIII Corps. In the bril- 
liant campaign which followed, he took an active 
part, both in the many engagements north of 
Atlanta, and in the siege of the city itself. Be- 
fore the conclusion of the campaign, however, he 
had decided to return to civil life. He resigned 
late in October 1864. In the years that followed, 
he engaged in banking at Goshen and at Galena. 
In 1890, he moved to Chicago where he became 
a dealer in real estate on a large scale, and where 
he continued to be active in business until his 
death. 

Hascall was twice married. His first wife, 
whom he married in 1855, was Julia, daughter 
of Dean and Emeline Swift of Elkhart, Ind. 
Three years after her death in 1883, he married 
Mrs. Rose Miller, daughter of Jacob and Cath- 
erine Schwartz of Canton, Ohio. He left no 
children. 

[G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. Officers and Grads. U. S. 
Mil. Acad. (3rd ed., 1891), vol. II ; old files, Adj. Gen. 
Office, War Dept., Washington; Who's Who in Amer- 
ica, 1903-05 ; F. B. Heitman, Hist. Reg. and Diet. U. S. 
Army (1903), vol. I ; Thirty-Sixth Ann. Reunion, Asso. 
Grads. U. S. Mil. Acad. (1905) I Chicago Tribune, Aug. 

31. 1904] A.W.C. 

HASELTINE, JAMES HENRY (Nov. 2, 

1833-N0V. 9, 1907), sculptor, the third of the 
eleven children of John and Elizabeth Stanley 
(Shinn) Haseltine, was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., his parents being of American birth and 
English ancestry. His father was a prosperous 
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merchant; his mother, as revealed in a portrait 
by Sully, was notably beautiful. A brother, Wil- 
liam Stanley, was a painter and became a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design. A still 
younger brother, Charles Field, dealt in pictures 
and founded the Haseltine Art Galleries in Phil- 
adelphia. Clearly the family had artistic affilia- 
tions. James Henry studied sculpture under the 
French sculptor Joseph A. Bailly at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, where in 1859 
he exhibited a copy of Rude’s “Fisher Boy.” He 
went to Paris and to Rome to pursue his art but 
in 1861 returned to enlist in the Union army, 
being mustered into service in September of that 
year. On Mar. i, 1863, he was promoted from 
captain to major, Company E, 6th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, 70th Regiment. He was discharged 
Nov. 12, 1863, and returned to his studies. Like 
his brother the painter, he spent most of his life 
abroad, chiefly in Rome, but also in Florence 
and in Paris. On July 5, 1881, in Paris, he was 
married to Marie N. F. Trombetti. 

During his self-imposed exile, he sent home 
many works, pseudo-classic in type, and com- 
mented upon by critics of the day, H. T. Tuck- 
erman regarded his several allegorical groups 
as showing “inventive expression and poetical 
significance” {Book of the Artists, 1867, p. 598). 
Among these were “Superstition,” a heathen 
mother sacrificing her child to Moloch, and “Re- 
ligion,” a Christian mother presenting her child 
for baptism. His marble “Excelsior” Tucker- 
man considered an effective representation of 
aspiring youth, while his “New Wine,” “Amer- 
ica Victorious,” and “Grateful and Ungrateful 
Love” he praised as having been “conceived with 
vividness and executed with skill” (Ibid.), 
Somewhat less flattering were the comments 
of Samuel Osgood (“American Artists in 
Italy,” Harper's New Monthly Magazine, Au- 
gust 1870), who thought the sculptor “perhaps 
too eager to express his fancies in marble em- 
bodiment” and that his “America Victorious,” 
though spirited, had “perhaps overmuch of sym- 
bolism in its details.” 

Haseltine also worked in portraiture, making 
studies of a number of well-known contempo- 
raries. Among these were busts of the poets 
Longfellow and T. B. Read, and the generals 
Forsyth, Hartsuff, Merritt, and Sheridan. At 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876 he exhibited 
three figures, “Spring Flowers,” “Captivity,” 
and “Lucretia.” For the Union League of Phil- 
adelphia he executed a commission for a monu- 
ment, “America Honoring her Fallen Brave.” 
the pedestal of which was adorned with bas- 
reliefs. During the last years of Haseltine’s 
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life little was heard of him. He died in Rome. 

[In addition to sources mentioned see Josiah H. 
Shinn, Hist, of the Shinn Family in Europe and Amer^ 
ica (1903) : Samuel P. Bates, Hist, of Pa. Volunteers, 
vol. II (1869), and catalogues of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, The date of Haseltine’s 
death was supplied by the U. S, Bureau of Pensions.] 

A. A. 

HASELTON, SENECA (Feb. 26, 1848-^July 

21, 1921), jurist, son of Rev. Amos Haselton, a 
Methodist minister, and Amelia (Frink) Hasel- 
ton, was born in the town of Westford, Vt. It is 
related that his father was fond of classical lit- 
erature and wished to name his son Epictetus, 
but the mother objected and the parents compro- 
mised on Seneca. The lad attended the public 
schools of the period in the towns of Jericho and 
Underhill, and academies in Underhill and Barre. 
He entered the University of Vermont when 
James B. Angell was president of that institu- 
tion. During his college career he eked out his 
income by teaching schools in several Vermont 
towns in the long winter vacation. After his 
graduation, in 1871, he became associate principal 
of Barre (Vt.) Academy, holding the position 
for one year. In 1873, he began the study of law 
in Burlington, Vt., in the office of Wales & Taft. 
A little later he secured a position as instructor 
of mathematics in the University of Michigan 
to which James B. Angell had gone in 1871 as 
president. This position enabled Haselton to 
continue his legal studies in the law department 
of the University, where he received the degree 
of LL.B. in 1875. He thereupon returned to 
Vermont, was admitted to the Chittenden Coun- 
ty bar, and began the practice of law in Burling- 
ton. He was elected judge of the Burlington city 
court in 1878, holding office until 1886 when he 
was chosen a representative in the Vermont leg- 
islature. He was mayor of Burlington and wel- 
comed President Benjamin Harrison to the city 
when the latter made a tour of Vermont in the 
centennial year of the Green Mountain State. In 
1894, he was appointed United States minister to 
Venezuela by President Cleveland but resigned 
in 1895 because of the failure of his health, short- 
ly before the culmination of the dispute between 
the United States and Great Britain over Vene- 
zuelan boundary affairs. When he had recovered 
his health he resumed the practice of law. In 
1900 he was the Democratic candidate for United 
States senator to complete the unexpired term of 
Justin S. Morrill, but was defeated by William 
P. Dillingham. 

Haselton held the office of reporter of the su- 
preme court of Vermont from 1900 to 1902 (72- 
73 Vermont Reports) , and when Chief Judge 
Russell S. Taft died in the last-named year, he 
was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the 
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promotion of the other judges. He served as a 
member of the supreme court until 1906, when 
the courts were reorganized, only a part of the 
original court being retained on the supreme 
bench. Haselton became chief judge of the new 
superior court, established that year, but in 1908 
was again promoted to the supreme court bench, 
where he served with distinction until his resig- 
nation May I, 1919, on account of failing health. 
He was the only Democrat on the bench during 
his period of service. He practised law a little 
after his retirement, but died July 21, 1921. 
Haselton was a trustee of the Vermont State Li- 
brary, a member of the Vermont Historical So- 
ciety, the American Society of International 
Law, and the Selden Society of England. He 
never married. He was a member of the Con- 
gregational Church. He had a remarkable mem- 
ory, and it is related that in the trial of a will 
case in which he was counsel, he propounded 
orally to an expert witness a hypothetical ques- 
tion which took more than two hours in the ask- 
a question which included every circum- 
stance in the case that bore upon the answer de- 
sired. He was noted for his profound learning 
and for the elegance of his diction, and although 
a modest, retiring man, was generally recog- 
nized as one of Vermont’s great lawyers and 
jurists. 

{Proc. Vt. Bar Asso., vol. XV (1922) ; W. H. Crock- 
ett, Vermont, the Green Alountain State (1921), vols. 
IV and V ; Hiram Carleton, Gcncal. and Family Hist, 
of the State of Vt. (1903) ; J. G. Ullery, Men of Vt. 
(*894); Burlington Free Press, July 22, 1921.] 

W.H. C. 

HASENCLEVER, PETER (Nov. 24, 1716- 
June 13 , 1793), iron manufacturer, was born at 
Remscheid, Prussia, the son of Luther and Klara 
(Moll) Hasenclever. His father was a mer- 
chant and owned iron and steel furnaces. Peter 
was placed early in the home of his maternal 
grandfather, the burgomaster of Lennep, where 
he attended the public school for three years, 
geography being his favorite study. For in- 
struction in other branches he was later sent to 
Solingen. His next school was a steel mill in 
that city, where at the age of fourteen, a boy of 
slender constitution, he was set to work by the 
side of men whose laboring hours were from five 
in the morning until nine at night with slight in- 
terruption. At the end of two years he was sent 
to Liege, Belgium, to improve his French, and 
a short season there terminated his formal edu- 
cation, Before he was nineteen, the youth was 
making trips to France for the enlargement of 
ms father s business, extending his travels to 
Bayonne and the Pyrenees ; but, since that busi- 
ness was declining from various causes, he ob- 
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tained permission to seek his fortune in enter- 
prises of his own. In the employ of a cousin, a 
manufacturer of cloth and needles in Burtscheid, 
he began the series of journeys in Continental 
Europe as well as England that made him one 
of the best-equipped commercial men of his day. 
Deceived in the hope held out to him that he 
should become a partner in his kinsman’s house, 
he found new friends, formed a profitable asso- 
ciation in Lisbon, and extended his business to 
Cadiz. At Potsdam he attracted the attention of 
Frederick the Great, who consulted him on meth- 
ods of improving the linen exports of Silesia. 

Lured by stories of opportunities in America, 
he formed a company with an initial capital of 
£21,000 for the mining and manufacture of iron, 
the raising of flax and hemp, and the production 
of potash in the colonies ; and, having become a 
British subject, he embarked for New York, ar- 
riving in June 1764. In Morris County, N. J., 
and Orange County, N. Y., and elsewhere, he es- 
tablished works for mining and smelting, also 
for producing potash, and engaged in raising 
flax and hemp. Altogether these industries cov- 
ered 50,000 acres. He invested in draft animals, 
buildings, implements ; built bridges, constructed 
dams for impounding waters, and tested mineral 
deposits. Eminent persons in England joined 
his company; and his iron was pronounced the 
best ever brought to England from America. 
Warned that an associate in England was han- 
dling the funds and credit recklessly, *Hasen- 
clever hastened to London to find this partner a 
bankrupt and the concern badly involved. After 
restoring his -credit and reestablishing the busi- 
ness, he returned to New York only to find his 
American interests involved in like misfortune. 
Trouble with English directors ensued, and they 
set out to draw his American enterprises wholly 
into their own hands, and leave him only the ob- 
ligations. A commission appointed by Gov. Wil- 
liam Franklin of New Jersey investigated Hasen- 
clever’s transactions and returned a report in 
1768 commending his commercial character. He 
thereupon set out to pay the debts by which he 
was connivingly loaded, and to secure his rights 
in the English courts. His suit dragged on in 
chancery and only in 1787, at the end of twenty 
years, was he released from all claims and free 
to engage in trade in England. He had removed 
to Silesia in 1773 and spent his last days trying 
to improve the industries of that province. Six 
months after his death two of his persecutors 
were compelled to pay a large sum to a house to 
which Hasenclever had transferred his claim. 

Hasenclever married in 1745 Katharine Wilds, 
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daughter of an English sea-captain, and was sur- 
vived by a daughter, Maria Elisabeth Ruck. 

[Pclcr Hascnclever aus Petnscheui-Ehrittffhausen : 
ein Dcutscher Kaufman des i 8 . Jahrhunderts (1922) ; 
ed. by Adolf Hascnclever, including biography, letters 
and memoirs ; R. E. Day, Calendar of the Sir IVtn. 
Johnson MSS. in the N. Y. State Lib. (1909); The 
Papers of Sir IVm. Johnson, vols. V (1927), VI 
(1928); H. A. Homes, Notice of Peter Hascnclever 
(1875, repr. in Trans. Albany Inst., vol. VIII, 1876) ; 
Edmund Halsey and others, Hist, of Morris County, 
N. J. (1882) ; J. F. Tuttle, "Annals of Morris County," 
Proc. N. J. Hist. Soc., 2 ser. II (1872) ; Hist, of Mor- 
ris County, N. J. (1914), vol. I ; Docs. Relative to the 
Colonial Hist, of the State of N. Y., VII (1856), 888- 
90, VIII (1857)* 35.] R.E.D. 

HASKELL, DUDLEY CHASE (Mar. 23, 

1842-Dec. 16, 1883), politician, was born in 
Springfield, Vt., the son of Franklin Haskell and 
Almira Chase, both of whom were of New Eng- 
land ancestry. Flis father migrated from Massa- 
chusetts to Kansas Territory in 1854, reaching 
Lawrence with the second company of the Emi- 
grant Aid Association. The following year he 
was joined by his wife and children. Dudley 
Haskell served with the Free-Soil militia while 
still a mere lad. Poverty, the bloody turmoil of 
early days in Kansas, the lure of the Pike's Peak 
country, the Civil War, a desire for learning, 
and possibly a restless vigor inherited from his 
father, all conspired to keep young Haskell on 
the move from 1855 to 1866. He went from Law- 
rence to school in New England, back again to 
Lawrence, out into the Pike’s Peak region, back 
to Kangas, then into the Quartermaster’s Corps 
of the Union army for more than a year’s ser- 
vice, then into Yale College in 1864 for a course 
of special study, then to a business college in 
New Haven, and finally in December 1865 to 
Lawrence, Kan., with his bride, Flarriet M. Kel- 
sey of Stockbridge, Mass. For the next ten 
years he was a merchant in Lawrence but was 
only indifferently successful in business. 

In 1871 Haskell definitely entered politics with 
his election on the Republican ticket to the lower 
house of the Kansas state legislature. He was 
reelected in 1873 and 1875, and in 1876 was 
chosen speaker of the lower house. In 1874 he 
had been nominated for governor by the Tem- 
perance party of his state, but he declined the 
nomination. In 1876 he was nominated by the 
Republicans of the second congressional district 
of Kansas for the lower house of Congress. 
Elected by a safe margin, he was reelected in 
1878, 1880, and 1882. On entering Congress, he 
quickly gained the attention of party leaders by 
his power in debate, his indefatigable energy, 
and the range of his information. In most mat- 
ters he was a conservative Republican and a con- 
sistent party man. He sought to liberalize the 
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public land policy of the United States in the 
interests of his section, the West. He was the 
uncompromising foe of Mormonism, or rather 
of polygamy as practised by the Mormons. The 
Indian problem he thought should be solved 
through education and accordingly worked for 
the establishment of Indian schools. But his 
chief interest was the tariff. He was an out-and- 
out protectionist, probably the most prominent 
of his day from the purely agricultural West, 
and bore a leading part in the enactment of tariff 
legislation in 1882. He served on several im- 
portant committees, notably on the committee of 
ways and means, and was one of the conferees 
on the Internal Revenue Bill of 1883, serving 
with Kelley and Randall of Pennsylvania, Car- 
lisle of Kentucky, and William McKinley of 
Ohio. He died in Washington, survived by his 
wife and two daughters, and was buried in Law- 
rence, Kan. 

[D. W. Wilder, The Annals of Kan. (187s) : W. E. 
Connelley, A Standard Hist, of Kan. and Kansans 
(1918), vol. I; Memorial Addresses on the Life and 
Character of Dudley C. Haskell (1884) ; the Nat. Re- 
publican (Washington, D. C), Dec. 17, 1883.] 

W. W. D. 

HASKELL, ELLA LOUISE KNOWLES 

(July 31, i86o-Jan. 27, 1911), lawyer, politician, 
club-woman, was throughout her life a militant 
crusader for equal rights for women. Her par- 
ents, David and Louisa (Bigelow) Knowles, 
were of English stock and were living at North- 
wood Ridge, N. H., when Ella was born. She 
grew up a studious girl and graduated from a 
local seminary in 1880. She then entered Bates 
College and in spite of some prejudice there 
against women won honors in oratory, debate, 
and journalism. After her graduation in 1884 
she entered the law office of Henry E. Burnham, 
in Manchester, N. H., but owing to her frail 
health she decided to go West. In 1888 she was 
employed as a teacher in the schools of Helena, 
Mont., and the next year was made principal, 
but she resigned to resume her law studies. At 
that time no provision existed in Montana for 
the admission of women to the practice of law. 
She appealed to the territorial legislature to give 
them the right; her plea was granted, and in 
December 1889 she was admitted to the Mon- 
tana bar. At first she handled many charity 
cases for she was a vigorous opponent of any- 
thing which she regarded as an injustice. She 
showed real ability as a lawyer, however, and 
gradually built up a lucrative practice. 

Having established a reputation as a reformer. 
Miss Knowles was nominated in 1892 by the 

Populists for the attorney-generalship of the 

state. At first she regarded the nomination as a 
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joke but later she decided to fight for the office. 
In the campaign she made more than one hun- 
dred speeches. She was defeated in the election, 
but her opponent, Henri J. Haskell, made her 
his deputy and on May 23, 1895, in San Fran- 
cisco, she was married to him. In the attorney- 
generaVs office she was given charge of the legal 
work relating to public lands and made good the 
state’s claim to school lands valued at $200,000. 
In 1896 she was sent by the Populists as dele- 
gate to their national convention, and for the 
next four years she served as national committee- 
man for Montana. She campaigned vigorously 
for Bryan and Watson in 1896, and for Bryan 
in 1900. On the platform she was persuasive 
and convincing. 

A few years after her marriage Mrs. Haskell 
divorced her husband and in time went to Butte, 
Mont., where she opened a law office. She be- 
gan buying mining property and was notably 
successful in her investments. She gained a rep- 
utation as a mining expert and became a member 
of the executive committee of the International 


New York in 1898, making some successful cari- 
catures and theatrical posters at a time when 
newspapers, magazines, and books were using 
them extensively for advertising. Among his 
posters were several of Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
which Weitenkampf says “attracted attention by 
their very reticence, by the simplicity of means 
used, crayoned with an almost pertly incisive 
characterization” (post, p. 283). He was un- 
usually versatile. He worked delicately with 
crayon, making some notable drawings from 
nature; his silver-points were of Whistler-like 
lightness, and he was also a successful painter. 
One of his best-known portraits is that of Joan 
and “Jock” Whitney, daughter and son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Payne Whitney. Among his litho- 
graphs is one of Maude Adams as Juliet. In 
1899 he had an exhibition at the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

In 1900 Haskell returned to Paris. He worked 
alone for two years studying the work of Rem- 
brandt, Diirer, and Leonardo — an intensive study 
which he carried on during his entire life. De- 


Mining Congress. Her life continued to be va- 
ried. Law and mining took only a part of her 
time. She adored pretty dresses, fine pictures, 
and good music. She read, and traveled, and 
lectured, mostly in the interest of woman’s rights. 
She was an active member of many clubs, and 
an ardent Theosophist. She had many friends, 
but few intimates ; her vigorous assertion of her 
beliefs and her restless activities repelled those 
who came too close. 

[Ella Knowles Haskell’s activities can best be fol- 
lowed through the files of Montana newspapers. For 
brief notices and accounts of her life see Progressive 
Men of the State of Montana (n.d.) ; Gen. Cat. of Bates 
Coll. (1915); the Helena Herald, May 23, 1895; and 
the Anaconda Standard, Jan. 28, 1911.] P C P 

HASKELL, ERNEST (July 30, 1876-Nov. 2, 

^925 )» painter, etcher, lithographer, was born in 
Woodstock, Conn., the son of Besture Haskell 
and Caledonia Raines Haskell, a member of a 
family of Norman-French nobility. Haskell's 
artistic career began very early when the editor 
of the New York Mail and Express recognized 
talent in some of his idle “scratchings” and pub- 
lished them. The delighted boy decided at once 
to become an artist and later obtained a position 
in the art department of the New York Ameri- 
can. In 1897 he went to Paris, studied in the gal- 
leries, took a studio, and produced a series of 
clever monotypes, one of them being hung in the 
Salon de Mars. These monotypes, some of them 
in pastel, were skilfully executed and evinced 
a sound knowledge of the technique involved in 
this form of reproduction. Haskell returned to 


spite the variety of his work, he is perhaps best 
known as an etcher, and his prints are highly 
prized by collectors. An exhibition of his draw- 
ings, prints, silver-points, and monotypes was 
held in New York in 1911 and at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago in 1916. A series of etchings and 
dry-points of trees and landscape subjects, in- 
spired by a trip to California and Florida, were 
also exhibited in New York. He made a set of 
fifty water-colors in California, and in Maine a 
lovely series showing picturesque woods and 
country towns. Although he was an eager ex- 
perimenter, he was an artist of rare taste, deli- 
cacy of feeling, and fine appreciation. After his 
marriage he made his home in Phippsburg, Me. 
His first wife was Elizabeth Louise Foley, who 
died Jan. 18, 1918. His second wife, whom he 
married June 5, 1920, was Emma Loveland Lau- 
meister, who with four children survived him. 
He was killed in an automobile accident near 
Bath, Me., as he was on his way to his summer 
home from New York, where he had gone to ar- 
range for a winter exhibition of his paintings. A 
memorial exhibition selected from his works was 
held in 1926 at the Macbeth Gallery, New York, 
when notable tributes were paid to him as a man 
and an artist by Childe Hassam, John Marin, 
Royal Cortissoz and many others. 

[Frank Weitenkampf, Am. Graphic Art (ed. 1924) • 
“Etchings by Ernest Haskell," Century Map July 
1919; Bull, of the Art Inst, of Chicago, Feb. '1916 • 
A. E. Gallatin, Whistler’s Pastels and Other Modern 
Profiles (1912), and article in the Internat. Studio 
Aug. 1911; Art News, Nov. 7, 1925; N. Y. Times, 
Nov. 3, 1925.] „ 
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HASKET, ELIAS (Apr. 25, 1670-Mar. 9, 

1739 governor of the Bahamas, was born at 
Salem, Mass., the son of Stephen and Elizabeth 
(Hill) Hasket. Martha Hasket, sister of Elias, 
became the mother of Richard Derby, Jr. [q.v.']. 
Stephen Hasket, a soap-boiler and merchant of 
Salem, was a native of Henstridge, Somerset- 
shire, where his ancestors, a race of prosperous 
yeomen and clothiers, were settled in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. He came to Salem from 
Exeter, Devonshire, about 1666. The younger 
Hasket went in early life to Barbados, where he 
married Elizabeth Rich. He was a sea-captain, 
making frequent voyages to England, and in 
1696 he was commanding the ship New London. 
In 1698 he became involved in a lengthy litiga- 
tion with his relatives in England over the es- 
tate of his uncle, Elias Hasket, a prosperous 
Henstridge yeoman. Through his relations with 
London merchants engaged in the West India 
trade he procured an appointment as governor 
of New Providence, the largest of the Bahama 
Islands. After some delay the King approved 
his appointment, June 27, 1700, and Hasket took 
oath of office on the same day. Somewhat less 
than a year later he arrived in New Providence, 
where his career was brief and stormy. Early in 
October 1701 the people, under the leadership 
of John Graves, the collector of customs, with 
whom Hasket had quarreled, and instipted by 
Read Elding, one of the principal inhabitants of 
the island, whom the governor had imprisoned, 
rose in revolt against him. They imprisoned 
Hasket together with his brother-in-law, Benja- 
min Pickman of Salem, and seized the latter s 
ship. After keeping the governor in prison for 
six weeks they put him on board a small vessel 
bound for New York. On his arrival there he 
went to his relatives in Salem and thence to 
England. His wife escaped from the island dur- 
ing that winter, to Charleston, S. C., and thence 
went to her husband. On Oct. 5, 1701, before he 
had left New Providence, an assembly of the 
people addressed a memorial to the Lords Pro- 
prietors and the Commissioners of Trade set- 
ting forth their complaints against the governor, 
accusing him of extortion and tyranny in the 
performance of his duties, of illicit trading with 
the French at Cape Franqois, and of harboring 
pirates, especially one of the crew of the notori- 
ous Captain Avery. To this remonstrance were 
appended depositions of several captains, among 
them the commander of a London ship, which 
set forth specific instances of his extortion and 
high-handed conduct toward them in the sum- 
mer of 1701. Hasket replied with a long memo- 
rial, accusing the inhabitants of the island of dis- 
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orderly and evil living, of illicit trade, robbery, 
and of giving assistance to the pirates of those 
parts. On Mar. 19, 1701/02 he styled himself 
“Governor of the Colony of New Providence” 
in a power of attorney to Samuel Browne, Esq., 
of Salem ; but in a chancery suit which he com- 
menced on Apr. 3, 1702, against one of his cou- 
sins in Henstridge, he calls himself “of Hen- 
stridge Marsh Esquire.” On Sept. 27, 1702, the 
Queen in Council granted his petition for relief 
on account of his losses in the Bahamas and on 
Dec. 31, of the same year, the Privy Council re- 
ferred to the Lord Admiral “the petition of Cap- 
tain Elias Haskett for . . . the Command of a 
Fifth Rate Ship or some other Employment” 
(Acts of the Privy Council, post, p. 426). It is 
likely, therefore, that he returned to the sea and 
that he was the “Capt. Hasket, formerly a Sea 
Commander,” whose death was recorded in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for March 1739. 

[New Eng. Hist, and Geneal. Reg., Jan., Apr. 1923, 
Jan. 1924. Apr.. July, Oct. 1930; Essex Inst Hist 
Colls., vols. XVI (1879). XLI (1905). XLII (1906) 
and LI (1915); Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
Scr. America and IVest Indies, 1700-03; Acts of the 
Privy Council of England, Colonial Ser., 16S0—1720 
(1910); Articles, Depositions, &c. of the People of 
New Providcftcc, iu oh Assctttbly held at Nassau, Oct. 

5 J 70 I Against Elias Haskett, Gov. (1702); J. A. 
Emmerton and H. F. Waters. Gleanings from English 
Records about New Eng. Families (1880).] 

G. A. M., Jr. 

HASSARD, JOHN ROSE GREENE (Sept. 
4^ 1836-Apr. 18, 1888), journalist and littera- 
teur, was born in Houston Street in New York 
City, the son of Thomas Hassard, a civil engi- 
neer, and Augusta (Greene) Hassard. His par- 
ents were Episcopalians and he was reared ac- 
cordingly, but in 1851 he became a Catholic, and 
completed his education under Jesuit auspices. 
Graduated at the head of his class from St. John's 
College, Fordham, N. Y., in 1855, he acquired 
the master’s degree two years later. He entered 
the diocesan seminary to prepare for the priest- 
hood, but because of ill health abandoned his 
plan for a religious life. For a time he was sec- 
retary to Archbishop Hughes and dur- 

ing the same period he compiled articles for the 
New American Cyclopaedia and assisted its edi- 
tor, George Ripley [g.t'.J, under whom he served 
an inspiring literary apprenticeship. He also 
gained some journalistic experience as a reporter 
on the New York Tribune. In 1865 he published 
Reflections and Meditations Selected from the 
Writings of Fenelon, and within two years of the 
death of Archbishop Hughes he undertook the 
preparation of a Life of the Most Reverend John 
Hughes, D.D., First Archbishop of New York 
(1866), making full use of the prelates cor- 
respondence. Written with reasonable courage 
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and a shrewd understanding of the redoubtable 
bishop, his problems, conflicts, and services, it 
remains an authoritative biography. In 1865 
Hassard became editor of the newly established 
Catholic World, from which he was enticed by 
Charles A. Dana who was undertaking the edi- 
torship of the ill-starred Chicago Republican. 
On the failure of this journal (1866), Hassard 
returned to the New York Tribune, with which 
paper his life was thereafter identified. After 
Greeley’s death, he acted temporarily as manag- 
ing editor ; but it was as an essayist and as music 
critic that he made his most distinctive contri- 
bution. Special representative of the Tribune 
at Bayreuth, he did much to make Wagner 
known in America through his criticisms, pub- 
lished first as letters in the Tribune and later as 
Richard Wagner at Bayreuth: The Ring of the 
Niebelungs; a Description of its First Perform- 
ance in August 1876 ( 1877). In 1875 he had il- 
lustrated his versatility by the publication of a 
pamphlet entitled The Wonders of the Press, 
and a short, popular Life of Pope Pius IX. 

An ardent supporter of honest government, he 
lent a ready pen to political reform, relentlessly 
attacking municipal and national corruption. He 
was largely responsible for the solution of the 
mystery of the Tilden cipher dispatches. He 
defended local Catholic charitable institutions 
from attack by assigning accountants to make 
full investigations and publishing their reports. 
Believing in the necessity of civic education, he 
compiled A History of the United States of 
Ainerica (1878) which in abridged form was 
long used as a textbook in Catholic schools. At 
all times he could be depended upon by the edi- 
tors of the Catholic U'orld and the American 
Catholic Queirterly Review for reviews or clever 
essays on subjects of current interest. As New 
York correspondent of the London Daily News, 
he sympathetically interpreted America to Eng- 
lish audiences until impaired health forced him 
to restrict his activities. 

Never complaining and constantly occupied, 
Hassard spent several years in quest of health, 
always writing letters to the Tribtine, whether 
from the shores of the Mediterranean or 
from Saranac Lake, from Southern California, 
France, or the Bahamas. Well-read in English, 
French, and German literature, he enjoyed his 
winter excursions especially when he could fol- 
low the trails of Thackeray and Pickwick and 
write of the various phases and extremes of 
English life {A Pickwickian Pilgrimage, 1881). 
In his fifty-second year he succumbed to tuber- 
culosis, leaving a childless wife, Isabella Har- 
gous Hassard, whom he had married in 1872, 
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His funeral from St. Ann’s Church, New York, 
was attended by churchmen, coreligionists with 
whom he was associated in charitable societies 
and in the Xavier Union, and coworkers with 
whom he was intimate at the editorial desk or 
at the Author’s and Century clubs. 

[Cath. Encyc.; Illustrated Family Annual, 1889; 
Cath. World, June 1888, June 1913 ; N. Y. Times, Apr. 
19, 22, 1888; N. y. Tribune, Apr. 19-22, 1888, includ- 
ing abstracts of editorial comments in other news- 
papers; J. B. Bishop, Notes and Anecdotes of Many 
Years (1925); Wm. Winter, Old Shrines and Ivy 
(1892); G. S. Greene and Louise B. Clarke, The 
Greenes of R. I. (1903).] R.J.P. 

HASSAUREK, FRIEDRICH fOct. 8, 1831- 
Oct. 3, 1885), journalist, diplomat, and politi- 
cian, was born in Vienna, Austria. Franz Has- 
saurek, his father, was a wealthy merchant and 
litterateur who speculated disastrously and died 
impoverished in 1836. His mother, Johanna 
Abele, a sister of Baron Vincenz von Abele, then 
married Leopold Markbreit, who sent Friedrich 
to the Piaristen Gymnasium. The boy proved a 
quick student and was editing a school paper 
at the outbreak of the revolution of 1848. Im- 
bued with radical ideas, he joined the Student 
Legion and was slightly wounded fighting the 
imperial troops. After the failure of the revolu- 
tion, he fled to Cincinnati, Ohio. Arriving in 
April 1849, he wrote articles for the German- 
American press and soon was appointed assistant 
editor of the Ohio Staalszeitung with an inter- 
mittently paid salary of $3.50 a week. Within a 
year he was able to establish with $100 borrowed 
capital the weekly Hochwaechter, through which 
the adolescent editor proclaimed vehemently tlie 
socialistic views of the most radical and anti- 
clerical German revolutionists. In it he pub- 
lished serially his novel: '‘Hierarchic nnd Aris- 
tokratie” and waged a successful campaign 
against the fraudulent practices of agencies 
which were swindling German immigrants. 
Having become known as an impetuous and able 
public speaker in both German and English, he 
debated religious questions with Methodist min- 
isters in 1852 and three years later successfully 
ran for the City Council as an Independent. 
Meanwhile, he had been studying law, and after 
his admission to the bar sold his newspaper. Al- 
most at once he attracted attention as a lawyer 
by preventing the conviction for murder of 
Loeffler, an insane German criminal. Espousing 
ardently the anti-slavery cause, he organized 
the Republican party in Cincinnati, a Demo- 
cratic stronghold, and by his brilliant oratory 
did much to attract to the new party the large 
German vote. A delegate to the Chicago con- 
vention which nominated Lincoln in i860, he 
was rewarded by appointment in March 1861 as 
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minister to Ecuador. At Quito he arranged the 
establishment of a mixed commission to settle 
the claims of both countries and served with dis- 
tinction as American member. In 1864 he came 
home to campaign for Lincoln’s reelection and 
obtain the exchange of his half-brother, who was 
in Libby Prison. Returning to Ecuador in 
March 1865, he resigned after a year to become 
editor and part-owner of the TdglicJies Cincin- 
naiicr Volkshlatt, He had now lost his earlier 
socialistic beliefs and with great ardor opposed 
every policy which savored of paternalism, hold- 
ing that the one essential function of government 
was the protection of private rights. Such views 
led liim to criticize the Republican method of 
reconstructing the South, and in 1872 he joined 
the liberal movement which supported Greeley 
for the presidency. His backing of Tilden in 
1876 caused a disagreement with the Republicans 
in control of the Volkshlatt, and he retired from 
active editorship to spend a year traveling in 
Europe and writing delightful letters which the 
paper published. On his return he again became 
editor, and in disgust at both major parties con- 
ducted the paper on strictly non-partisan lines. 
In the hope of improving his broken health, he 
again went to Europe in 1882, accompanied by 
Eunice Marshall, his third wife. Though he 
still wrote steadily, his strength gradually failed 
until he died in Paris. A political orator and 
journalist of brilliant attainments, he was equally 
persuasive in English and German and possessed 
a sense of humor which made him especially pop- 
ular as an after-dinner speaker. Out of his ex- 
perience in Ecuador he wrote Fout Ycafs aiuofig 
Spanish Americans (1867; German translation, 
Dresden, 1887), a book full of accurate observa- 
tion but lacking literary distinction. The same 
region provided local color for The Secret of the 
Andes (English edition 187% German 1880), a 
fantastically sentimental and romantic novel. 
He also published an unimportant volume of 

Gedichte (1877)* 

[Armin Tenner, Cincinnati Sonst und Jetzt (1878) ; 
Max Burgheim, Cincinnati in Wort und Bild (i888) ; 
Memoirs of Gustave Koerner (2 vols., 1909), ed. by T. 
J McCormack; Das Ausland, Dec. 14, 1885, p. 999 * 
Foreign Relations of the U. S., 1862-66; Ctnannalt 
Enquirer, Sept. 20, Oct. 4, Oct. 20, 1885 And Taghches 
Cincinnatier Volkshlatt, Oct. 4, 21^23, 1885 ] 

W.L.W— t,Jr. 

HASSELQUIST, TUVE NILSSON (Mar. 

2, i8i6-Feb. 4, 1891), Lutheran clergyman, edi- 
tor, educator, was born at Hasslarod, Ousby 
parish, Skane, Sweden, the son of a prosperous 
farmer, Nils Tufvasson, by his wife, Lissa 
Svensdotter. He was educated in the school at 
Kristianstad and at Lund University and was 
ordained into the ministry of the Church of 
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Sweden in 1839. The large powerful man who 
served successively as curate in several parishes 
in the diocese of Lund gained the reputation of 
preaching sermons that soothed his hearers like 
a fresh breeze and of chanting like an angel. 
He was closely associated with, and influenced 
by, two pastors who were known for their Piet- 
ism and free-church tendencies, and throughout 
his life Hasselquist was an uncompromising 
critic of the state-church system, because “church 
and state are so interwoven that it is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish between them” {Det Rdtta 
Hemlandet och Augtistana, October 1870). 
Through a letter from L. P. Esbjorn [q.vJ], the 
only Swedish Lutheran pastor in the United 
States at the time, Hasselquist accepted the call 
to the Swedish Lutheran congregation at Gales- 
burg, 111., having been granted a leave of absence 
for three years from the State Church. He ar- 
rived at Galesburg, Oct. 28, 1852, and with the 
exception of a visit in the summer of 1870, partly 
for the purpose of recruiting men for the minis- 
try, he never returned to his native land. He 
quickly adapted himself to the ways of his adopt- 
ed country and became a leader in the Synod of 
Northern Illinois and in the Augustana Synod, 
serving as president of the latter body from i860, 
when it was founded, to 1870, and as president 
of Augustana College and Theological Seminary 
from 1863 to 1891. He was undoubtedly the ablest 
leader and most versatile personality produced 
by the Swedish Lutheran Church in the United 
States, and his influence extended to other syn- 
ods. Through the papers Hemlandet, which he 
founded at Galesburg, Jan. 3, 1855, and Dot Rdtta 
Hemlandet, in July 1856, he placed an enduring 
stamp on Swedish-American Lutheranism. He 
directed the editorial policies of the latter paper 
and of its successor, Augustayia, the official syn- 
odical organ, until 1889. Although essentially 
a man of peace, he became more controversial 
with the passing years and with the increasing 
opposition to the Augustana Synod. He was a 
strong believer in centralization, advocating one 
synod, one college, one paper, and one central 
government, and his influence was probably de- 
cisive in checking the trend toward sectional and 
conference particularism. He favored the affilia- 
tion of the Augustana Synod with the General 
Council in 1870 and the transition from the use 
of Swedish to English as speedily as consistent 
with the obligations to the Swedish immigrants. 

As a college president Hasselquist was loved 
by the students, who consulted with him as with 
a father and spoke of him as the patriarch of the 
synod. In spite of serious deficiencies as a par- 
liamentarian, his winning personality claimed 
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the respect and admiration of all although some 
thought he was too “free.” In the earlier years 
of his ministry at the Sunday morning service 
he would appear dressed in a white linen coat, 
and as he walked to the front of the church he 
would sing a song in which the congregation 
joined. In the pulpit he was equally informal, 
often interrupting his sermon by singing a hymn. 
He saw no danger to Lutheran doctrine if the 
liturgy and certain forms were laid aside, al- 
though he was more conservative in his declin- 
ing years. On May 24, 1852, he married Eva 
Helena Cervin of Kristianstad, a cultured wo- 
man of remarkable gifts and fine character, who 
adapted herself to pioneering as readily as her 
refined and scholarly husband. 

[There is ample material for a comprehensive biog- 
raphy of Hasselquist in the manuscript collection of 
the Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, III. In ad- 
dition there are many important letters from him in the 
Wieselgren papers in the Gothenburg City library. G. 
M. Stephenson, The Founding of the Augustana Synod 
1830-60 (1927) gives citations to volumes containing 
selections from his correspondence. A collection of 
sermons has been published by the Augustana Book 
Concern. Erik Norelius. T. N. Hasselquist. Lcfnad- 
steckning (n.d.), and Nils Forsander, Lifshildcr ur 
Augustana-Synodens Historia (vol. I, 1915), are tenta- 
tive biographies.] G.M.S. 

HASSLER, FERDINAND RUDOLPH 

(Oct. 7, 1770-N0V. 20, 1843), geodesist, mathe- 
matician, first superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey, was born in Aarau, Switz- 
erland, the only son of Jakob Hassler, a well-to- 
do watch manufacturer. Becoming interested in 
mathematics and geodesy while studying under 
Johann Georg Tralles of Hamburg at the Uni- 
versity of Bern, he engaged in geodetic field 
work in Switzerland until troubled political con- 
ditions led him to join a land company which 
planned to form a Swiss colony in the southern 
United States, and in 1805 he emigrated to 
America with his wife and children. Although 
intending to take up farming, he brought with 
him a library of several thousand volumes and a 
number of scientific instruments. On his arrival 
in Philadelphia, he found the company finan- 
cially embarrassed, leaving the would-be col- 
onists stranded. 

Hassler^s interest in science soon brought him 
into contact with the members of the American 
Philosophical Society, who were responsible for 
recommending to President Jefferson a survey 
of the coasts of the United States. Upon execu- 
tive recommendation Congress, on Feb. 10, 1807, 
passed a law authorizing such a survey. Plans 
were then invited for carrying it into effect; a 
commission, after considering the plans pro- 
posed, accepted Hassler*s ; and he was nomi- 
nated to undertake the work. Because of trou- 
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bled political conditions both at home and abroad, 
however, the active prosecution of the survey 
was held in abeyance. 

Meanwhile, on Feb. 14, 1807, Hassler was ap- 
pointed acting professor of mathematics at West 
Point. When, in 1809, the secretary of war 
decided that the law did not authorize the em- 
ployment of civilians at the Military Academy, 
he became professor of natural philosophy and 
mathematics at Union College, but resigned in 
July 1811, upon being asked by the secretary of 
the treasury to proceed to London to procure the 
necessary instruments needed for starting the 
United States Coast Survey. The War of 1812 
began soon after his arrival in London and it was 
not till 1815 that he returned to the United States 
with the instruments. 

In 1816 he was formally appointed superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey and immediately 
began field operations. These were continued 
until April 1818, when the law authorizing the 
survey of the coast was so modified that only 
naval and military officers could be employed 
in the work. This legislation excluded Hassler 
and led to a practical suspension of the Survey. 
During the following year he was engaged as 
one of the United States astronomers in settling 
the Northeastern boundary, but he spent the 
next decade farming, not very successfully, in 
New York state, teaching, writing mathematical 
textbooks, and, for a time, performing the du- 
ties of gager in the New York Custom House. 
In 1830 he returned to scientific work for the 
government as superintendent of Weights and 
Measures, to which position he was appointed 
by President Jackson. Two years later the Coast 
Survey was reestablished and Hassler was again 
appointed superintendent. Although he was now 
sixty-two, he threw himself into the work with 
enthusiasm, again assembling the necessary in- 
struments and training assistants, and himself 
carrying on observations in the field. While en- 
gaged in field work in the late fall of 1843 he be- 
came ill and died shortly afterward in Philadel- 
phia, where he was buried. 

As organizer and superintendent of the first 
scientific bureau under the government, Hassler 
had to contend with many difficulties. Although 
the survey of the coast was generally regarded 
as a problem to be attacked by ordinary survey- 
ing methods, Hassler’s scientific temperament 
and familiarity with the best practice of geodetic 
surveying in Europe made him realize that the 
survey would possess permanent value only if 
it were carried out in accordance with the high- 
est scientific standards. Time has justified the 
soundness of his ideas : the extension of the sur- 
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vey of the coast, to the present day, follows his 
plan, and the field work he carried out more than 
a century ago is of such high precision that it 
still forms part of the basic network. 

Confident of his own ability, which was abun- 
dantly exhibited in coping with various technical 
problems arising in the conduct of the Coast 
Survey and in the design and improvement of 
various geodetic surveying instruments, he was 
impatient of what he considered as hampering 
and unnecessarily restrictive measures on the 
part of the administrative authorities in connec- 
tion with the supervision and auditing of the 
accounts of the Survey. Consequently much of 
his energy during the last years of his life was 
expended in controversies over details regard- 
ing financial procedure. Conscious of his own 
integrity and wholly unfamiliar with the art of 
lobbying, he was not always politic in dealing 
with his administrative superiors or with Con- 
gressional committees. His sincerity, his devo- 
tion to the work, and his unquestioned scientific 
ability, however, won him the esteem and sup- 
port of the scientific and political leaders of the 
time. 

In 1798 Hassler married Marianne Gaillard. 
As the mother of nine children and the wife of 
a man whose greatest enthusiasm was for sci- 
ence and who at different times was in strait- 
ened financial circumstances, Mrs. Hassler’s 
life was not easy. The want of society while 
they lived on the farm in New York state was 
an especial hardship to her, and accordingly, 
about 1823, when the two older girls were able 
to manage the household, she left home never 
to return. She spent the rest of her life first with 
friends and then with one or another of her chil- 
dren. Hassler saw her but once again, a few 
years after she had left. 

[Letters written or received by Hassler, in the Ford 
Coll., N. Y. Pub. Lib. ; Principal Docs. Relating to the 
Survey of the Coast of the U. S. and the Construction 
of Uniform Standards and Weights (3 vols., 1834-36) ; 
North Am. Rev., Jan. 1836, Apr. 1842; Translation 
from the German of the Memoirs of Ferdinand Rudolph 
Hassler, by Emil Zchokke, pub. in Aaratt, Switzerland, 
1877, with Supplementary Docs. (1882); Centennial 
Celebration of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
(1916); Florian Cajori, The Chequered Career of 
Ferdinand Rudolph Hassler (1929)1 Niles’ National 
Register, Nov. 25, 1843.] H.A. M. 

HASTINGS, SAMUEL DEXTER (July 24, 
l8i6“Mar. 26, 1903), reformer, born at Leices- 
ter, Worcester County, Mass., was the son of 
Simon and Elizabeth (McIntosh) Hastings and 
a lineal descendant of Thomas Hastings who 
emigrated from England in 1634 and settled in 
Watertown, Mass. His early youth was spent 
in Boston; at the age of fourteen he moved to 
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Philadelphia and there humbly began his mer- 
cantile career. Aided by a friend from Leicester, 
he was established in his own business at the 
age of twenty-one. During his sixteen years in 
Philadelphia he maintained a deep interest in 
social and religious questions. In 1835 he be- 
gan his long connection with the anti-slavery 
movement that brought him into intimate asso- 
ciation with William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, and John G, Whittier. He was one of 
the active founders of the Liberty party in Penn- 
sylvania and at the age of twenty-four was chair- 
man of the state central committee. On Aug. i, 
1837, he married Margaretta Shubert and in 
1846 moved to Walworth County in Wisconsin 
Territory. Two years later he was elected to the 
first state legislature by a large majority. In 
the first session he delivered a memorable speech 
against slavery and was the author of the reso- 
lutions which committed the new state to its op- 
position to the extension of the slave trade. He 
moved from Walworth County to La Crosse in 
1852 and later to Trempealeau on the Missis- 
sippi. In 1856 he was returned to the legisla- 
ture and the following year was elected treasurer 
of the state. He held this office for eight years, 
ably managing the state finances during the dif- 
ficult period of the Civil War. 

During his long career Hastings was a zealous 
foe of liquor and tobacco. He had spoken fre- 
quently, had encouraged legislation, and was an 
active member of many organizations to sup- 
press these alleged evils. In the Sons of Tem- 
perance he became Grand Worthy Patriarch of 
Wisconsin and was six times elected Right 
Worthy Grand Templar, the highest office in 
the international order of Good Templars. In 
his youth he had been an ardent Presbyterian 
but withdrew from the church because of his 
anti-slavery views. He became prominent in the 
Congregational Church, was influential in es- 
tablishing a free Congregational church in Phil- 
adelphia and, although remaining a layman, be- 
came moderator of the Wisconsin state conven- 
tion. To this convention he made the remark- 
able address based on the text, “whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God,” in which he ef- 
fectively demonstrated that tobacco could not be 
used to the glory of God. He spoke for prohibi- 
tion in nearly every state of the Union, in Can- 
ada, in Australia and New Zealand, and six 
times crossed the Atlantic to further the cause. 
For many years he contributed to prohibition and 
anti-slavery papers and in 1883 edited the 
speeches of John B. Finch under the title, The 
People versus the Liquor Traffic. He was for 
many years a member of the executive committee 
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and treasurer of the national Prohibition party. 
Honest men sometimes quarreled with his meth- 
ods, but he was never troubled by doubts of the 
value of his ends or his means to them. Through- 
out a long and active life he labored indefati- 
gably for two great purposes : the emancipation 
of the negroes of the South and the imposition of 
prohibition upon the English-speaking peoples 
of the world. He died at Evanston, 111 . 

[Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci., Arts, and Letters, 1903, pp. 
68^90; Intcnuit. Good Templar, Oct. 1889; Colum- 
bian Biog. Diet., Wis. vol. (1895); Proc. Wis. Hist. 
Soc., vol. XIV, pt. 2 (1904) : L. N. H. Buckminster, 
The Hastings Memorial (1866); Wis. State Jour. 
(Madison), Mar. 26, 27, 1903.] F. M. 

HASTINGS, SERR ANUS CLINTON (Nov. 

22, 1814-Feb. 18, 1893), jurist, was born in Jef- 
ferson County, N. Y. His ancestors emigrated 
from England and settled in Rhode Island early 
in the seventeenth century. His father, Robert 
Collins Hastings, commanded an army of sol- 
diers at Sacketts Harbor in the War of 1812. 
His mother was Patience Brayton. He studied 
for six years at Gouverneur Academy, New 
York, and at the age of twenty became the prin- 
cipal of the Norwich Academy, Chenango Coun- 
ty, N. Y. He commenced the study of law with 
Charles Thorpe of Norwich, but in a few months 
he moved to Lawrenceburg, Ind., where in 1834 
he entered the law office of Daniel S. Major, 
under whom he completed his legal studies. In 
December 1836 he was admitted to the bar and 
in the following January moved to the Black 
Hawk Purchase (now the State of Iowa). In 
1837 Governor Dodge of Wisconsin appointed 
him justice of the peace of the territory be- 
tween Burlington and Davenport. When Iowa 
was erected into a separate territory, Hastings 
was elected on the Democratic ticket to the first 
territorial legislature. He became president of 
the Territorial Council and in 1846 became 
Iowa*s first representative in Congress. At the 
expiration of his term in Congress he was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the supreme court of 
Iowa, which position he resigned to go to Cali- 
fornia during the gold rush of 1849. 

Within six months of his arrival in California 
Hastings was appointed by the legislature as 
first chief justice of the newly formed state su- 
preme court. He was peculiarly well qualified 
by nature and experience to establish such a 
court since much of California’s constitution had 
been modeled after the constitutions of New 
York and Iowa. He performed efficiently the 
difficult task of administering the law in a juris- 
diction which was undergoing a transition from 
the Spanish to the American legal system. In 
1851 he was elected attorney-general and while 
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still holding this office he assumed private prac- 
tice. He soon acquired a large fortune by suc- 
cessful investments in real estate and by his law 
practice. In 1878 he provided an endowment of 
$100,000 for the establishment of the Hastings’ 
College of Law which was to be situated in San 
Francisco and affiliated with the state univer- 
sity at Berkeley. The charter provisions were 
very liberal. Instruction was not to be confined 
to those students who intended to become law- 
yers, but was to be extended to any one who 
wished it. The college proved to be one of the 
most important educational institutions in the 
state of California. Hastings married Azalea 
Brodt, at Muscatine, Iowa, in 1845, She died 
in Pau, France, in 1876. In 1885 he married 
Lillian PCnust, from whom he was divorced five 
years later but subsequently remarried. At the 
time of his death he had given the greater por- 
tion of his wealth to his children and to educa- 
tional endowments. 

[Oscar T. Shuck’s Bench and Bar in Cal. (1889) 
contains perhaps the fullest account of Hastings’ ca- 
reer. There is a brief sketch of his life written by 
William W. Morrow in Cal. Jurisprudence, vol. I 
(1921). P- xl, and two short accounts in the Hist, and 
Contemporary Rev. of Bench and Bar in Cal. (1926). 
There is also a short sketch of his life by Thos. P. 
Madden in Representative and Leading Men of the Pa- 
cific (1870), ed. by Oscar T. Shuck. For an obituary 
notice see the San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 19, 1893.] 

J.V.L. 

HASTINGS. THOMAS (Oct. 15, 1784-May 
15, 1872), hymn-writer and composer, was born 
at Washington, Litchfield County, Conn., the 
third of the eleven children of Dr. Seth Has- 
tings, a farmer and physician, and Eunice Par- 
mele. He was descended from Thomas Has- 
tings of Ipswich, England, who emigrated to 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1634 and settled 
at Watertown. Thomas removed with his father 
to Clinton, Oneida County, N. Y. He developed 
an early interest in music, but he had little or no 
opportunity for cultivating it. Nevertheless, at 
the age of eighteen he was leading the village 
choir and in 1806 he began teaching music. In 
1816, with Solomon Warriner, he published 
Musica Sacra; or Springfield and Utica Collect 
tions United, consisting of Psalms, hymn tunes, 
anthems, and chants. This book passed through 
several editions and was reissued as late as 1836. 
The original Springfield Collection, a hundred 
and fifty pages of sacred music from the works 
of European authors, had been issued by War- 
riner in 1813; the exact date of the publication 
"by Hastings of the Utica Collection, a much 
smaller collection, but of original tunes, is not 
known. That it was compiled for the Handel 
and Burney Society, under whose patronage it 
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was published, is stated in the introduction to 
the third edition (1822) of Mnsica Sacra. In 
1817 Hastings published a Musical Reader, re- 
issued in 1819. In 1817, also, he removed to 
Troy. He went later to Albany, and in 1823 he 
settled in Utica, where he conducted a religious 
journal, the ll'estcrn Recorder, through the col- 
umns of which he was able to make known his 
special views on church music. During these 
years at Utica he published The Union Minstrel, 
for the Use of Sabbath Schools (1830), and with 
Lowell Mason, Spiritual Songs for Social Wor- 
ship (1831). 

In 1832 Hastings was called to New York by a 
committee from twelve churches, who urged him 
to come and put into practice in that city the 
theories for better church music which he had 
been promulgating. This he did, and for forty 
years gave himself unreservedly to his important 
task. During several years of this period he 
served as choirmaster in the Bleecker Street 
Presbyterian Church. In 1836 he published The 
Musical Miscellany (2 vols.), and, in collabora- 
tion with William Patton, The Christian Psalm- 
ist, or Watts Psalms and Hymns (2 vols.), with 
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assumed names, thinking that the public would 
have greater respect for the music if the com- 
posers' names bore a foreign aspect. In addi- 
tion to writing tunes to words, he often wrote 
words to tunes, thus making possible the use of 
certain melodies for which there were then no 
hymns of appropriate meter. From this begin- 
ning he continued until he became one of the 
acknowledged hymn-writers of the country. Two 
of his best-known hymns are “Hail to the Bright- 
ness of Zion’s Glad Morning," and “He that 
Goeth Forth with Weeping." Showing the spirit 
of the true musical educator and pioneer, he 
devoted many pages in all of his earlier works 
to the rudiments of vocal music, comprising the 
most elementary instruction in notation, scales, 
and rhythms. 

Hastings was of unusual appearance as he 
was an albino and always gave the impression 
of being old. He lived long and worked dili- 
gently until within a few days of his death. He 
was married. Sept. 15, 1822, to Mary Seymour, 
in Buffalo. He died in New York City. His 
grandson, Thomas Hastings \_q.v.']y attained dis- 
tinction as an architect. 


copious selections from other sources. Under 
his own editorship he later published The Man- 
hattan Collection (1837); The Sacred Lyre 
(1840) ; and Selah (1856). With W. B. Brad- 
bury he compiled The Psalmodist (1844), New 
York Choralist (1847), Mendelssohn Collection 
( 1849), and Psalmista ( 1851 ) ; and with his son, 
Thomas S. Hastings, Church Melodies (1858). 
Aside from these musical works he also pub- 
lished Dissertation on Musical Taste (1822, 
1853), Devotional Hymns and Religious Poems 
(1850), History of Forty Choirs 1^1854), and 
Sacred Praise (1856). In 1858 he received the 
degree of doctor of music from the University 
of the City of New York, being one of the first 
in America to receive this degree. 

It can readily be seen from the list of his 
published works how faithfully Hastings toiled 
through the years to carry out the purpose so 
. near his heart. His work in New York seems to 
have Quite paralleled that of Lowell Mason in 
New England. The numerous hymn books pub- 
lished by Hastings were of high rank for their 
time and successfully carried out the ambition 
of their author and compiler. Of Hastings’ own 
tunes, of which he is supposed to have written 
about a thousand, it can be said that next to those 
of Lowell Mason they were the best of his time 
in America. They included "Ortonville, Rock 
of Ages" (Toplady), “Retreat," “Zion,” and 
many others. It is not always possible to iden- 
tify his hymns for he often published them under 


[F. H. Hastings. Family Record of Dr. Seth Has- 
tings, Sr. (1899) ; sketch in F. J. Metcalf, Am. Wnters 
and Compilers of Sacred Music (1925), reprinted in the 
Choir Leader and the Choir Herald for Feb. 1916 ; Jo- 
siah Miller, Ottr Hymns: Their Authors and Origins 
(1866); J. T. Howard, Our Am. Music (193O; L. t. 
Benson, The English Hymn (1915) ) the N. Y. Musicc. 
Gazette, hpT. 1873.] W. T. U — n. 

HASTINGS, THOMAS (Mar. ii, 1860-Oct. 
22, 1929), architect, was born in New York 
City, where his father, Thomas Samuel Has- 
tings, was pastor of the West Presbyterian 
Church. A noted clergyman, he was later a pro- 
fessor, and from 1887 until his retirement in 
1897, president of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary. Thomas Hastings’ mother, Fanny de 
Groot, came from Dutch and English stock 
long in America. Hastings' immigrant ances- 
tor, Thomas Hastings, came from Ipswich, Eng- 
land, in 1634 and settled in Watertown, Mass., 
where he served as town clerk, selectman, repre- 
sentative, and deacon, dying in 1685. From him 
Thomas Hastings was seventh in a line of dis- 
tinguished clergymen and doctors. His grand- 
father, Thomas Hastings [q.v.'], was a well- 
known composer of sacred music. To this back- 
ground may be due the grandson's scholarly and 
even academic approach to his profession. 

After spending a short time at Columbia Has- 
tings left for Paris, where he entered the £cole 
des Beaux-Arts, studying in the atelier of Jules 
Andre. While in Paris he made the acquaint- 
ance of John M. Carrere \_q.v.'\, his future part- 
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ner. Upon his graduation and receipt of the 
French government dtplome, 1884, he returned to 
New York and entered the office of McKini, 
Mead & White, where he found Carrere at work. 
In 1886 they formed a partnership, and received 
as their first important commission (1887) the 
Ponce de Leon Hotel in Florida, for Henry M. 
Flagler. (For the further works of the firm, 
consult the article on John Merven Carrere.) In 
a partnership based on as close cooperation as 
that between Carrere and Hastings it is impos- 
sible to analyze all of the qualities contributed 
by each member individually. It has sometimes 
been said that Carrere was the chief originating 
mind. Such a claim is not strictly true. It would 
be more just to say that if Carrere's mind was 
more daring and more original in dealing with 
large elements, the sureness of taste, the careful 
execution and the delicacy of detail which char- 
acterized the greater part of the firm’s work 
after Carrere’s death would seem to indicate 
that at least some of these same qualities in the 
work of the earlier period came from the influ- 
ence of Hastings. 

After the death of Carrere the firm continued, 
under the same name, to preserve the tradition 
which it had built. In general, changing fashions 
and economic conditions produced a growing de- 
parture from the strict French inspiration of the 
earlier work and fostered the development of a 
more eclectic classicism. The Tower of Jewels 
at the Panama Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, 1914, was characteristic of this trend in 
its use of the classic orders to give the right char- 
acter of gaiety for an exposition building. The 
Richmond County Court House, Staten Island, 
N. Y., with a dignified Corinthian colonnade, 
and the Frick house in New York City, with its 
Louis Sixteenth spirit, much modified in the pic- 
ture gallery wing, are typical of this change. 
Other characteristic work of this time includes 
the building erected for the Knoedler Galleries, 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, with a faqade in- 
spired by Ely House in London; the Alexander 
building, in the same block, with exquisite graf- 
fito decoration, and the jewel-like chapel of St. 
Ambrose in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

The Memorial Amphitheatre in the national 
cemetery at Arlington, Va., is in a style almost 
Palladian classic, with its sweeping, elliptical 
colonnade. It is one of the many monuments de- 
signed by Hastings. Noteworthy among the 
others are: the Princeton Battle Monument, at 
Princeton, N. J., the base of the Lafayette monu- 
ment in the court of the Louvre in Paris, and in 
Madison Square, New York, the Altar of Lib- 
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materials to celebrate the victorious return of 
soldiers from the Great War in 1919. Hastings 
was also the architect of the permanent memorial 
flag pole later set up on the site of the Altai of 
Liberty, and of an ambitious design for a war 
memorial in Central Park, New York, never 
erected. He was consulting architect for the 
Cunard Company offices, 1919 (B. W. Morris, 
architect), and later ( 1923) the designer of the 
great office building for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, at the foot of Broadway, New York. The 
latter was a simple building on an irregular plot, 
capped by a pyramidal-topped tower, rich with 
classic detail. 

Hastings was interested in city planning and 
with his partner was responsible for the city plan 
of Hartford, Conn., 1911, as well as a layout 
for Mt. Vernon Square and the civic center of 
Baltimore, Md. In the period after Carrere’s 
death he was the designer of the industrial town 
for the United States Steel Company at Duluth, 
Minn. His interest in city beautification is ex- 
emplified in the Pulitzer fountain and the archi- 
tectural treatment of the Plaza in New York 
City, the commission for which was won in com- 
petition. In the last few months of his life he 
completed the work on Devonshire House, Lon- 
don, a palatial apartment house done in associa- 
tion with C. H. Reilly, who gave Hastings credit 
for all of the details and the ornament. Has- 
tings' last completed work was the reconstruc- 
tion of the Senate chamber in the national Cap- 
itol at Washington. At the time of his death he 
was at work upon the architectural treatment 
of the Tri-Borough Bridge, New York City. 

Hastings was of medium height, thick set, 
with an almost military bearing enlivened by a 
constant expression of energy. An enthusiastic 
worker, he made it a point, however busy he 
might be with executive matters, to draw or de- 
sign every day. Genial and courteous to every 
one, he was widely liked both in and out of his 
profession. He was married, Apr. 30, 1900, to 
Helen R. Benedict, daughter of Commodore E. 
C. Benedict of Greenwich, Conn. He died after 
an operation for appendicitis at the Nassau Hos- 
pital, Mineola, L. I. His homes were in New 
York City and at Old Westbury, L. I. He was 
a member of many societies and one of the found- 
ers of the Federal Art Commission. On June 26, 
1922, he was awarded the Royal Gold Medal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, an 
honor only twice before awarded to an Ameri- 
can. He was also a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. He was the author of several magazine 
articles and a paper on modern architecture read 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects 
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in 1913. With Ralph Adams Cram and Claude 
Bragdon he published Six Lectures on Architec- 
ture (1917), in which the section written by 
Hastings is a clear presentation of his own be- 
lief in the importance of an urbane, scholarly, 
and respectful attitude toward the tradition of 
the past, and specifically, his belief in the impor- 
tance to modern American architecture of the 
classic tradition. 

[L. N. H. Buckminster, The Hastings Memorial 
(1866); F. H. Hastings, Patnily. Record of Dr. Seth 
Hastings, Sr. (1899) ; Architectural Record, Jan. 1910, 
Dec. 1929; the Builder (London), June 30, 1922; 
Architecture, Dec. 1929; the Architect, Nov. 1929; the 
Am. Architect, Dec. 1929 ; N. V. Times, Oct. 23, 1929 ; 
and obituaries by C. H. Reilly in the following English 
periodicals: Jour, of the Royal Inst, of British Archi- 
tects, Nov. 9, 1929; the Builder, Nov. i, ig2g‘ Archi- 
tect and Building News, Nov. i, 1929 ; Architect's Jour., 
Oct. 30, 1929 ; Carpenter and Builder, Nov. i, ig2g.\ 

T. F. H. 

HASWELL, ANTHONY (Apr. 6, 1756-May 
22, 1816), printer, editor, ballad- writer, was 
born at Portsmouth, England, son of William 
and Elizabeth Haswell. With his father and an 
elder brother he arrived at Boston at the end of 
1769 or the beginning of I770» ^^6 was appren- 
ticed to a potter. He witnessed the “Boston 
Massacre,” Mar. 5, I770> and soon joined the 
Sons of Liberty, writing some crude songs which 
were sung at their meetings. He probably par- 
ticipated in the “Tea Party,” Dec. 16, i773* 
of his songs led to his release by the potter to 
whom he was bound in order to become appren- 
ticed to Isaiah Thomas [q.v.L the printer. When 
Thomas moved to Worcester, in April 1775, 
Haswell went with him. He served in the Revo- 
lutionary army during 1776-77- ^777 

he became the publisher of the paper which 
Thomas had founded, the Massachusetts Spy, 
which on Aug. 14. I777. appeared with a new 
title, HaswelVs Massachusetts Spy or American 
Oracle of Liberty. In June 1778 he relinquished 
the paper and its publication was resumed by 
Thomas, Haswell remaining in his employ. Two 
years later The New-England Almanack for 
1781 appeared with the imprint, Worcester. 
Printed by Anthony Haswell,” but it was actu- 
ally printed by the press of Hudson & Goodwin, 
Hartford, Conn., though Haswell was living at 
Worcester at the time. He moved to Hartford 
early in 1781 and was employed as a printer by 
George Goodwin, A year later, 1782, he moved 
to Springfield, Mass., where he and Elisha Bab- 
cock, a paper-maker, established a press. On 
May 14, 1782, they issued the first number of a 
weekly newspaper, the Massachusetts Gazette or 
the Springfield and Northampton Weekly Ad- 
vertiser] and in addition they published many 
small books and pamphlets. After a year the 


partnership was dissolved and Haswell went to 
Bennington, Vt., where he spent the rest of his 
life. Vermont had not yet been admitted to the 
Union. In all its territory there was only one 
small press, from which was issued the only 
newspaper. On the western side, from the Mas- 
sachusetts line to Canada, there was no printer. 
A committee from the Vermont legislature urged 
Haswell to establish a newspaper at Bennington, 
offering him as an inducement control of the 
post-offices of the commonwealth. He became 
the first postmaster general of Vermont, holding 
the office probably until the admission of the 
state into the Union. The first issue of the Ver- 
mont Gazette, or Freemen’s Depository appeared 
June 5, 1783. Haswell kept the paper going 
with brief suspensions until his death in 1816, 
and it was continued for many years thereafter 
by his sons. He was less successful with another 
paper, the Herald of Vermont, or Rutland Cou- 
rier, which he started at Rutland, June 25, 1792. 
Its career was ended in September by a fire which 
destroyed the press. In addition to these two 
journals, he edited and published, at various 
times, the Monthly Miscellany, or Vermont Mag- 
azine (April-September 1794)1 Congres- 
sional Register, a monthly royal octavo of sixty- 
four pages (January-June, 1805), and The Men- 
tal Repast, or Rays of Light from the Sun of 
Science (January-June 1808). Books and pam- 
phlets published by him exceed two hundred in 
number. Some of the books were compilations 
of prose and verse, original and selected, at' 
ranged for the benefit of his children. He com' 
piled the Memoirs of Captain Matthew Phelps 
which he published in 1802. 

Haswell was an early victim of the Sedition 
Act of July 14, 1798. His trial, which took place 
in the federal circuit court, at Windsor, Vt., in 
May 1800, was really a political persecution. He 
was sentenced to two months' imprisonment and 
a fine of $200. In 1844 Congress returned the 
fine to his heirs. Haswell was a prolific writer 
of doggerel ballads, through which he wielded 
extraordinary influence. He was twice married , 
his first wife, whom he married Apr. 23, 1778* 
was Lydia Baldwin of Worcester, who died Apr. 
30, 1799. By her he had ten children. On Sept. 
30, 1799, he married Betsey Rice, by whom he 
had seven children. She died Apr. 26, 1815* 
Haswell died the following year, in Bennington, 


the age of sixty. 
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Hemenway, Vermont Quart. Gazetteer, Oct. i86i ; 
Isaac Jennings, Memorials of a Century (1869)-] 

J . S — 0* 

HASWELL, CHARLES HAYNES (May 

22, 1809-May 12, 1907), engineer, was born in 
North Moore Street, New York City. His fa- 
ther, Charles Haswell, was a native of Dublin, 
at one time in the British diplomatic service ; his 
mother, Dorothea Haynes, came of a prominent 
colonial family in Barbados. Reared in a cul- 
tured home, the boy received a classical educa- 
tion, graduating from Joseph Nelson's Collegiate 
Institute; then entered the shops of James P. 
Allaire the foremost steam-engine builder 

of the day. Here he became in time chief drafts- 
man and designer. In 1829 he was married to 
Ann Elizabeth Burns, who bore him three sons 
and three daughters. 

On Feb. 19, 1836, in pursuance of the purpose 
of Secretary Mahlon Dickerson, to introduce 
steam power into the navy, Haswell was commis- 
sioned to submit designs for engines for the 
frigate Fulton, then being built, and on July 12 
he was appointed chief engineer to superintend 
their construction. He thus became the first en- 
gineer in the United States navy. The engines, 
installed during the summer of 1837, were dou- 
ble engines 50 x 108 inches, with cast-iron cranks 
and shafts, driving a side wheel 22 feet 9 inches 
in diameter, and with ii feet face. The boilers, 
designed by Charles W. Copeland [g.e'.], were 
of copper — standard practice at that time. In 
^^ 39 “ 42 , with Copeland, Haswell designed and 
supervised the building of the machinery for the 
naval vessels Mississippi, Missouri, and Michi- 
gan, in one instance going personally to the 
mould loft and laying out the shape and dimen- 
sions of each plate entering into the construc- 
tion of the boilers he had designed. He took a 
leading part in the agitation by the naval en- 
gineers which resulted in the passage by Con- 
gress, in 1842, of an act providing for a force of 
engineers to be headed by a “skillful and scien- 
tific engineer in chief." The man first selected 
for this important post, Gilbert L. Thompson, 
was a lawyer and a business man, with no engi- 
neering experience. He indorsed a scheme to 
dispose of and thereby conceal the smoke from 
the boilers of a ship by discharging it into the 
water raised by the paddle wheels, and in the 
spring of 1843 ordered that the plan be put into 
operation on the Missouri, of which Haswell was 
then chief engineer. Haswell protested vigor- 
ously and pointed out the utter impracticability 
of the project, but he was over-ruled, and on the 
failure of the attempt, suspended from duty. The 
injustice of the suspension was soon recognized, 
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and reinstatement offered him on condition that 
he apologize, whereupon he replied: “I would 
rather suffer injustice from another than to be 
unjust to myself." Taken from sea duty for a 
time, he was assigned to designing the machinery 
for four revenue cutters. The following year, 
however, he was fully reinstated, and succeeded 
Thompson as engineer in chief of the navy. In 
this capacity he drew up the general order of 
Feb. 26, 1845, defining the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the engineer afloat, which was for 
more than fifty years the basis for the navy's 
“steam instructions," and was instrumental in 
obtaining the passage of the Act of 1845 which 
fixed the relative rank of engineers and naval 
officers. In 1846 he placed slabs of zinc in the 
boilers of the Princeton to direct oxidation from 
the boiler plates, anticipating by nearly thirty 
years the introduction of this idea as a new in- 
vention in England. In 1852, as a result of over- 
work, controversy, and chronic dyspepsia, he 
returned to civil life. 

For fifty-five years he was a consulting en- 
gineer in New York City. He designed com- 
mercial vessels, foundations for high buildings, 
harbor cribs and fills; was surveyor of steamers 
for Lloyd’s and the New York underwriters, and 
a trustee of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge. 
From 1855 to 1858 he was a member of the Com- 
mon Council of the city, and for a year its presi- 
dent; he served as consulting engineer for vari- 
ous departments of the city government. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he saw active service under 
General Burnside. 

Distinguished as he was in the history of the 
steam navy, Haswell was best known, probably, 
for his Mechanic's and Engineer's Pocket Book, 
first issued in 1842. This work, which gained 
the sobriquet, “The Engineer’s Bible," carried 
through its seventy-fourth edition in 1913, with 
a total sale of more than 146,000 copies. Has- 
well's other professional publications included 
Mechanics Tables (1854) ^^^<1 Mensuration and 
Practical Geometry (1856). He also issued a 
work on Bookkeeping (1860), and in 1896 he 
was persuaded to publish Reminiscences of an 
Octogenarian of the City of New York, 1816 to 
1860, which he had written down some years be- 
fore. In 1898 and 1899 he contributed “Remi- 
niscences of Early Marine Steam Engine Con- 
struction and Steam Navigation in the United 
States of America from 1807 to 1850" to the 
Transactions of the Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects (London). He was internationally known 
and esteemed. Actively engaged in engineering 
until the end of his life, he died as the result of 
a fall, ten days before his ninety-eighth birthday. 
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IWho's Who in America, 1906-07 ; Trans. Am. See, 
Civil Engineers, vol. LXI (1908); Trans. Am. Soc. 
Mechanical Engineers, vol. XXIX (1907); Jour. Am. 
Soc. Naval Engineers, May 1907 ; F. M. Bennett, The 
Steam Navy of the U. S. (1896) ; Minutes of Proc. of 
the Inst, of Civil Engineers (London), vol. CLXX 
(1907) ; Cosmopolitan, May 1905 ; Scientific American, 
May 25, 1907 : W. T. Bonner, New York, The World*s 
Metropolis (1924) ; N. Y. Times, May 13, 1907.] 

F. V. L. 

HATCH, EDWARD (Dec. 23, 1832-Apr. ii, 
1889), soldier, was born in Bangor, Me., the son 
of Nathaniel and Mary Elizabeth (Scott) Hatch. 
He married Evelyn Barrington of Philadelphia, 
Pa. After attending the schools of his native 
city he entered Norwich University, Vermont, 
in 1846, remaining two years. Determined to 
become a sailor, he made one voyage, but then, 
deciding to become a lumberman, he moved to 
Iowa. In the first summer of the Civil War, on 
Aug. 12, i86i, he was elected captain of a troop 
of the 2nd Iowa Cavalry, and after passing 
through all intermediate grades was commis- 
sioned colonel on June 13, 1862. The efficiency, 
excellent organization, and careful training of 
this distinguished regiment was largely the work 
of Hatch. He saw his first important service 
with the Western army, commanding his regi- 
ment at New Madrid, Island No. 10, and Boone- 
ville. At luka, Corinth, and Coffeeville he com- 
manded a cavalry brigade. In the spring of 1863, 
Grant began his successful advance against 
Vicksburg, and as a means of diverting attention 
and to cut the hostile communications from the 
east, he sent a cavalry raiding force into cen- 
tral Mississippi under the command of Colonel 
Grierson. This force started from La Grange, 
Apr. 17, with three regiments, and on Apr. 21, 
Hatch was detached with one regiment to de- 
stroy the railroad between Columbus and Macon 
and then return to La Grange. He had a sharp 
action at Columbus, but completed successfully 
his task of destruction and returned to La 
Grange on Apr. 26. His conduct on this occa- 
sion attracted the favorable notice of his supe- 
riors {Personal Memoirs of U, S. Grant, vol. I, 
1885, p. 488) and was partly responsible for the 
recommendation the following year that he be 
made a brigadier-general. During the fall of 
1863 he was engaged in commanding a cavalry 
raiding force operating in Alabama. 

After the fall of Atlanta he was given com- 
mand of a part of Sherman's cavalry organized 
into a division and ordered to march to Tennes- 
see and join the army of Thomas which was ex- 
pecting an invasion of that state by the Confed- 
erate general Hood. Hatch's division was placed 
along the Tennessee River to observe Hood and 
delay his movements ; it came into contact with 


Hood’s cavalry as Hood advanced. Hatch com- 
manded his division at the battles of Franklin 
and Nashville, distinguishing himself by his 
courage and ability. He was made brigadier- 
general of volunteers, Apr. 27, 1864; and brevet 
major-general of volunteers, Dec. 15, 1864, for 
gallant and meritorious services in the battles 
before Nashville. 

Mustered out of the volunteer service, Jan. 15, 
1866, he was commissioned colonel of the 9th 
United States Cavalry on July 28 of that year 
and brevetted brigadier-general and major-gen- 
eral United States Army, Mar. 2, 1867. As colo- 
nel of the 9th Cavalry he was in command, for 
a time, of the Department of Arizona and New 
Mexico. He was chairman of a commission 
which in 1878 concluded a treaty with the Ute 
Indians whereby they relinquished part of their 
reservation in Colorado. In 1880 he took the 
field against the Apache chief Victorio, who had 
escaped from the Mescalero Indian Reservation, 
but did not succeed in capturing him. During 
his career Hatch took part in forty battles and 
engagements. He was an able soldier, a man of 
decision, firm of character and with a well-bal- 
anced judgment. He died in his fifty-seventh 
year, at Fort Robinson, Nebr., from the effects 
of an accident. 

[W. A. Ellis, Norwich Univ., 1819-191^^ (191O1 Ib 
470; L. D. Ingersoll, Iowa and the Rebellion (1867) ; 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, yols. II and IV 
(1888); F. V. Greene, The Mississippi (1882), in 
Campaigns of the Civil War ; F. B. Heitmart, Hist. Reg. 
and Diet. U. S. Army (1903). vol. I ; C. C. Rister, The 
Southwestern Frontier iB65~8i (1928); Appletons 
Ann. Cyc., 1889 ; Ann. Report Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, 1879, 1880; Iowa State Register, Apr. 12, 
1889 ; Army and Navy Jour., Apr. 13, 20, 1889 ; Army 
and Navy Reg., Apr. 20, 1889.] J. W. W. 


HATCH, JOHN PORTER (Jan. 9, 1822-Apr. 
12, 1901), soldier, was born at Oswego, N. Y., 
the descendant of a Kentish family which came 
to the American colonies early in the seventeenth 
century. His parents were Moses Porter Hatch 
and Hannah Reed. At eighteen he entered the 
United States Military Academy, from which in 


B4S he graduated seventeenth in a class of forty- 
ne. His graduation took him as a brevet second 
eutenant to service with the 3rd Infantry in the 
lilitary occupation of Texas. In the opening 
'eeks of the Mexican War, he fought in the 
rincipal encounters of Taylor's campaign in 
le north of Mexico. After the battle of Resaca 
e la Palma, he transferred to the Mounted Ri- 
es and with them he fought in the brilliant bat- 
es of Scott's campaign to capture Mexico City, 
[e was brevetted first lieutenant for his conduct 
t Contreras and Churubusco, and captain for 
allant and meritorious conduct at Chapultepec. 
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After the war he returned with his organization 
to Jefferson Barracks, Mo., but the new terri- 
tories made many demands on the little United 
States Army, and the years which intervened be- 
fore the Civil War brought Hatch varied duty 
in many remote corners of the country. He 
marched overland to Oregon, served there and 
in Washington, in Texas, and New Mexico. 
Again he saw active fighting in the campaigns 
against the Mogolon Indians and against the 
Navajos and took part in. a number of scouting 
expeditions. He was serving as chief of com- 
missariat in New Mexico when the crisis of i86i 
called him to the East. He had received his 
captaincy in the regular service ; now he took 
command, as brigadier-general of volunteers, of 
a brigade of cavalry at Annapolis. After a series 
of daring reconnaissances along the Rapidan and 
the Rappahannock, he commanded the cavalry 
of the V Army Corps under General Banks in 
the operations in the Shenandoah Valley from 
March to August of 1862. He fought at Win- 
chester and took part in the retreat down the 
valley to the Potomac. In the campaign in 
Northern Virginia which immediately followed, 
he commanded a brigade of infantry, and again 
at Manassas, where he was lightly wounded. 
For a brief but eventful week, he commanded the 
1st Division, I Army Corps, until a severe wound 
received at South Mountain disabled him for 
many weeks. Thereafter, until June 1864, al- 
though he was on active duty, his health kept 
him from combat service. Meanwhile he per- 
formed valuable service behind the lines, on 
court-martial duty, in command of draft rendez- 
vous, and of a cavalry depot. After Sherman’s 
march to Savannah, Hatch held command of 
various districts in the new Department of the 
South, and several times saw active fighting. 
The end of the war found him in command of the 
district of Charleston, whence he went to New 
York to be mustered out of the volunteer ser- 
vice. He now reverted to the rank of major of 
cavalry. United States Army, to which he had 
been promoted in 1863. During the twenty 
years following, until his retirement in 1886, he 
pursued the thankless and obscure tasks of the 
soldier on the frontiers, in Texas, the Indian 
Territory, Montana, and Washington. His pro- 
motion to lieutenant-colonel came in 1873 ^nd 
to colonel in 1881. At the time of his retirement, 
he was in command of the 2nd Cavalry, at Fort 
Walla Walla. For his services in the Civil War 
he was brevetted in all grades to include briga- 
dier-general in the Regular Army: major after 
Manassas, lieutenant-colonel after South Moun- 
tain, colonel and brigadier-general just before 
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the close of the war. His other rewards were 
the brevet of major-general of volunteers for 
meritorious services in the war, and the Merlal 
of Honor for his conduct at South Mountain. 
Following his retirement, he lived an uneventful 
life at his home in New York City, until his death 
at the age of seventy-nine. In 1851, he married 
Adelaide Goldsmith Burckle, daughter of Chris- 
tian J. Burckle of Oswego. His widow, a son, 
and a daughter survived him. 

fG. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. Officers and Grads. U. S. 
Mil. Acad. (3rd ed.. jSqi ). vol. II ; old files, A. G. O., 
War Dept., Washington ; F. B. Heitman, Hist. Reg. and 
Diet. V. S. Army (1903), vol. I; Thirty-second Ann. 
Reunion, Asso. Grads. V. S. Mil. Acad. (1901) ; J. S. 
Lawrence. The Descendants of Moses and Sarah Kil- 
ham Porter (1910); John P. Hatch Papers, 1843-68, 
MSS. Div., Lib. of Cong. ; N . Y. Times, Apr. 14, 1901 ; 
Army and Navy Reg., Apr. 20, 1901.] A.W.C. 

HATCH, RUFUS (June 24, 1832-Feb. 23, 
1893 ) , financier and promoter, was born at Wells, 
York County, Me. Flis parents were Rufus and 
Huldah (Littlefield) Hatch. At nineteen he 
went to Rockford, 111 ., where he was employed 
for a time in a grocery and later had an inter- 
est in a drygoods store. He became interested in 
railroad building and had some part in the lay- 
ing of the first rails in W’isconsin (later a divi- 
sion of the Chicago & Northwestern). After 
about four years at Rockford, during which he 
seems to have prospered, he went to Chicago as a 
commission merchant, joining the firm of Arm- 
strong & Company. When the business went 
to the wall in the panic of 1857, he assumed the 
debts and after a long struggle paid them all. 
For six years he was a member of the original 
Chicago Board of Trade, but in 1864 he went to 
New York, borrowing $2,000 with which to 
start a commission business. After the close of 
the Civil War he was unsuccessful in an attempt 
to get control of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad, but later managed for Henry Keep 
[g.t'.] the famous Northwestern pool, buying 
10,000 shares of the stock and distributing profits 
of $225,000 to each of the participants. In a 
series of Rufus Hatch's Circulars he had at- 
tacked the Vanderbilt interests in 1869-70, ex- 
posing the stock-watering plans of the New York 
Central combination. His bear campaign at that 
time was unsuccessful and he failed for a con- 
siderable sum, but for a second time paid off his 
indebtedness. In the meantime he organized 
the Open Board of Brokers, which made itself 
so dangerous a competitor of the Stock Exchange 
that a merger soon became a matter of mutual 
interest and benefit. Upon its consummation, 
Hatch was offered the presidency of the Stock 
Exchange, but declined it. Throughout the Wall 
Street campaigns of the Erie and New York 
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Central and the failure of Jay Cooke, Hatch was 
an active operator and by 1874 had become 
perhaps the best-known of the New York bro- 
kers. In that year he became president of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, which was 
then making, through its new ships, the Pekin 
and the Tokyo, its first important bid for trans- 
pacific trade. The Iron Steamboat Company in 
New York Harbor was another of his interests. 
During this period Hatch was popular with bro- 
kers and with newspaper men. Unlike most 
operators, he wrote interesting and pointed ar- 
ticles for the press, and in his own person was 
regarded as good '‘copy.” He shared with Dan- 
iel Drew the sobriquet of “uncle.” The semi- 
clerical garb that he sometimes affected was con- 
sidered a harmless foible. He is said to have 
coined the phrase, “lambs of Wall Street,” and 
the label, “chromos,” for securities which sold 
for more than he thought they were worth. In 
the Northern Pacific crash of 1883 he met his 
Waterloo. He sold his Stock-Exchange seat and 
went over to the Petroleum Exchange. For a 
time he w?s associated with James R, Keene 
[g.z/]. in grain speculation. In 1884 he virtually 
retired from “the Street,” 

Hatch was twice married: to Charlotte T. 
Hatch, a distant relative, in 1853, and after her 
death some twenty years later, to Mary Gray, 
who survived him. He left two sons and a 
dail|;hter by the first wife and three daughters 
and a son by the second. He was interested in 
music, gave elaborate musical entertainments at 
his home, and presented a pipe-organ to the pas- 
tor of the church at Rockford which he had 
served as organist in his youth. A sufferer from 
Bright’s disease, he died suddenly after a cough- 
ing fit. 

[C. A. Church, Hist, of Rockford and Winnebago 
County, III. (1900); Matthew Hale Smith. Twenty 
Years among the Bulls ayid Bears of Wall Street 
(1870) ; Sketches of Men of Progress ( 1870-71) ; Ste- 
phen Fiske. Off’hand Portraits of Prominent New 
Yorkers (1884); obituaries in N. Y. Tribune, N. Y. 
Times, N. Y. Herald, and Sun (N. Y.), Feb. 24. 1893 ; 
names of parents from the Town Clerk, Wells, Me.] 

W.B. S. 

HATCH, WILLIAM HENRY (Sept, ii, 

1833-Dec. 23, 1896), congressman, was born 
near Georgetown, Ky., the son of Rev. Wil- 
liam Hatch, a Campbellite minister, and Mary 
(Adams) Hatch, both members of pioneer Ken- 
tucky families. His education in the public 
schools of Lexington was supplemented by a 
year of legal training in a law office at Richmond. 
After his admission to the bar in 1854, Hatch, 
like many other Kentuckians, removed to Mis- 
souri. He settled at Hannibal where he began 
the practice of law, with politics as a major in- 
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terest. Despite bitter internal warfare, the Dem- 
ocratic party in the state was uniformly success- 
ful, and Hatch shortly became favorably known 
as one of its leaders in northeastern Missouri. 
In 1858 he was elected circuit attorney for the 
sixteenth judicial district and was rejected in 
i860. In the national election of that year he 
supported Bell and Everett although his sympa- 
thies were obviously with the South. Despite 
these, and the extreme demoralization incident 
to civil war, he remained in office until 1862. 
Eliminated in that year because of his inability 
to subscribe to the necessary oath of loyalty to 
the Union, he entered the Confederate army and 
advanced in rank from captain to lieutenant- 
colonel. After the war he returned to Hannibal 
but, owing to the proscriptions of the Radical 
Republican regime, was barred from voting and 
from office-holding until 1871, when a combina- 
tion of Democrats and bolting Liberals defeated 
the Radicals and regained political power. Im- 
mediately reentering the political field, Hatch 
lost the nomination for governor in 1872 but, in 
1878, when the Confederate tradition controlled 
the Missouri Democracy, he was elected from 
the old first district to the Forty-sixth Congress. 
He served from this strongly Democratic, agri- 
cultural region through eight successive terms. 
By his mastery of the intricacies of procedure, 
by his close friendship with J. G. Carlisle and 
C. F. Crisp [qq.v.'], and by his aggressive leader- 
ship, he achieved great influence in the House 
of Representatives. From the first chiefly in- 
terested in agricultural legislation, he served for 
several sessions as chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture. He proposed and successfully 
sponsored the act creating the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry (1884), the first oleomargarine act 
(1886), and a meat inspection act (1890). He 
also wrote several anti-option laws to prevent 
speculation in grain. His most important ser- 
vice, however, was in connection with the estab- 
lishment or the agricultural experiment stations. 
The proposal to appropriate federal funds to the 
colleges of agriculture to be spent for scientific 
research had long been before Congress, and by 
1887 there were in existence fifteen state stations, 
so the way was prepared for national aid and a 
national agency (Conover, post, p. 34)- 
Hatch’s persistent efforts, the bill, known as the 
Hatch Act, was passed by Congress and signed 
by President Cleveland on Mar. 2, 1887. The 
principle embodied in the legislation, that of 
direct aid for the study of scientific agriculture, 
was subsequently greatly enlarged and extended. 
Despite administrative weaknesses the operation 
of the law has had a remarkable influence upon 
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experimental agricultural practice. Hatch was 
a leader in the agitation among the agricultural 
associations and in Congress for the elevation 
of the Department of Agriculture to the status 
of an executive department in the cabinet. This 
was finally accomplished in 1889, but Hatch did 
not achieve his ambition to become secretary. 
During the early nineties, he became a follower 
after the strange gods of Populism, although re- 
maining in the Democratic party. After his de- 
feat by Crisp for the speakership of the House in 
1891 and his break with Carlisle over the silver 
issue, he lost much of his influence both in Con- 
gress and in his district. In non-partisan agri- 
cultural legislation, however, he remained an in- 
fluential figure, while his close friendship with 
Speaker Reed, whom he greatly resembled in 
temperament and in method, partially compen- 
sated for his loss of support in his own party. 
He was defeated for reelection in the Republican 
landslide of 1894 and retired to his farm, al- 
though he maintained his active leadership in 
agricultural legislation until his death. Hatch 
was twice married : to Jennie L. Smith, who died 
in 1858, and in 1861 to Thetis C. Hawkins, who 
survived him. 

[F. B. Mumford. “William H. Hatch,” in .\fo. Hist. 
Rev., July 1924 ; H. L. Conard, Encyc. of the Hist, of 
Mo. (1901), vol. Ill; Walter Williams, A Hist, of 
Northeast Mo. (1913), vol. Ill; L. H. Bailey, Cyc. of 
Am. Agric., vol. IV (1909) ; Milton Conover, The Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations (1924) ; St. Louis Republic, 
Dec. 24 and 25, 1896 ; names of parents through friends 
of the family.] T S B 

HATCHER, WILLIAM ELDRIDGE (July 

25 » 1834-Aug. 24, 1912), clergyman, author, the 
son of Henry and Mary (Latham) Hatcher, was 
born in Bedford County, Va., near the Peaks of 
Otter, and died at his country home, “Careby 
Hall,” Fork Union, Va. The first of the fam- 
ily to set foot on American soil was William 
Hatcher, who served as a member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses and took part in Ba- 
con’s Rebellion in 1676. After attending the 
schools of his native county, William Eldridge 
studied at Richmond College (later the Univer- 
sity of Richmond), where he received the A.B. 
degree in 1858. Immediately upon graduation 
he was called to be pastor of the Baptist church 
in Manchester, now a part of the city of Rich- 
mond. There he witnessed some of the scenes 
of the Civil War. In 1867 he became pastor of 
the Franklin Square Baptist Church in Balti- 
niore, remaining only one year. While success- 
ful here, his heart was really in his native state, 
where he was destined to spend the rest of his 
life. He returned to Virginia to take charge of 
the First Baptist Church in Petersburg ; then 
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for twenty-six years, from May 1875 to 
1901, he was pastor of the Grace Street Baptist 
Church in Richmond. Meanwhile, from 1882 to 
1885, he was editor of the Religious Herald, to 
which he remained throughout life a frequent 
contributor. Always alert and active, he spoke 
frequently at religious gatherings in Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, and other cities. In 1888 he 
went to Europe and visited Spurgeon in London 
and his friend George B. Taylor in Italy. In 
1899 he championed the cause of William H. 
Whitsitt, president of the Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary in Louisville, Ky., who had 
been attacked on account of his views as to the 
history of immersion among English Baptists. 
When Whitsitt was forced to resign, Hatcher 
was instrumental in his being called to Richmond 
College as professor of philosophy. 

Hatcher was a gifted preacher, masterly in the 
pulpit, and of commanding presence. His sym- 
pathies were with the masses, and especially after 
the Civil War he felt it his mission to reach out 
to them. His vivid personality made deep im- 
press on his denomination, and throughout the 
South his leadership in Baptist circles was no- 
table. He was president of the board of trustees 
of Richmond College, 1896-1908, and was the 
founder of Fork Union Academy (later Fork 
Union Military Academy) in 1898. His pub- 
lished works include: Sketch of the Life and 
JV ritings of A. B. Brown ( 1886), written in col- 
laboration with his wife; Life of J. B. Jeter, 
D.D, (1887) ; The Pastor and the Sunday School 
(1902) ; and John Jasper (1908), the life of a 
noted and picturesque negro preacher of Rich- 
mond. Along the Trail of the Friendly Years 
(1910), is a charming autobiography. Hatcher 
was married, in 1864, to Oranie Virginia Snead. 
They had nine children, four of whom died in 
infancy. 

[In addition to the autobiography, see E. B. Hatcher, 
Wm. E. Hatcher (1915) ; M. D. Ackerly and L. E. J. 
Parker, '*Our Khx” : The Geneals. of Some of the Early 
Families who made History in the Founding and De- 
velopment of Bedford County, Va. (1930) ; files of the 
Religious Herald, 1858-1912; O. V. S. Hatcher, The 
Sneads of Fluvanna (1910).] S.C. M. 

HATFIELD. EDWIN FRANCIS (Jan. 9. 

1807-Sept. 22, 1883), distinguished in Presby- 
terian ecclesiastical administration and in hym- 
nology, was born at Elizabeth, N. J. His father, 
Oliver S. Hatfield, was descended from Matthias 
Hatfield, who went from New Haven to Eliza- 
beth in 1665. His mother, Jane Mann, numbered 
founders of Elizabeth and Newark among her 
ancestors. Edwin Francis graduated in 1829 
from Middlebury College and studied theology 
for two years at Andover. He was ordained 
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May 14, 1832. After three years in the Second 
Presbyterian Church in St. Louis, in 1835 
began a pastorate of twenty-one years in the 
Seventh Presbyterian Church of New York, 
which flourished greatly under his care, receiv- 
ing over twenty-one hundred members. When 
a portion of his congregation formed the North 
Presbyterian Church, Hatfield took the new pas- 
torate, holding it till 1863, when illness com- 
pelled a year’s retirement. After this he devoted 
much time to the interests of Union Theological 
Seminary, of which he had been a director since 
1846. In 1864-65 he served as financial agent 
for the institution, increasing its funds by nearly 
half a million dollars, and for ten years, begin- 
ning in 1864, he was recorder of the board of 
directors. 

In 1846 Hatfield was made stated clerk of the 
General Assembly of the New School Presby- 
terian Church. He held office throughout the 
church’s history, by his vigorous administration 
contributing largely to its prosperity. He was 
secretary of the Joint Committee on Reunion of 
the two schools, formed in 1866. At the reunion 
of 1870, his preeminent qualifications and broad 
generous spirit led to his election as stated clerk 
in the reunited church. He served till his death, 
playing a great part in the church’s life by his 
knowledge of its affairs and by his wisdom and 
counsel. In recognition of this service he was 
elected in 1883 moderator of the General As- 
sembly. 

In hymnology, a lifelong interest, Hatfield ac- 
quired large knowledge and collected an impor- 
tant library. A few of his own hymns were in 
congregational use for a time. He published a 
Church Hymn Book (1872, i874)» which was 
especially notable in that he had attempted to 
restore to their original forms the texts of the 
hymns and had made an effort to determine ac- 
curately their authorship and dates. An ardent 
anti-slavery man, he edited Freedom's Lyre 
(1840), a collection of hymns “for the slave and 
his friends,” containing some of his own compo- 
sitions. After his death there appeared his Poets 
of the Church (1884), a volume of biographies 
of hymn-writers. His other works include Uni- 
versalism as It Is (1841), Memoir of Elihu IV. 
Baldwin (1843), a valuable History of Eliza- 
beth, N. J. (1868), and Early Annals of Union 
Theological Seminary (pamphlet, 1876), besides 
sermons and periodical articles, and biograph- 
ical and statistical material for church history. 
His notable library of over six thousand volumes, 
partly collected in Europe, was bequeathed to 
Union Seminary. Hatfield was married on Apr. 
27, 1837, to Mary E. Taylor, and had two sons 


and three daughters. In his later years he lived 
in Summit, N. J., where he died in the year of his 
moderatorship. 

\_Minutes Gen. Assembly Presbyt. Ch., U. S. A., 
1839-69; Presbyt. Reunion Memorial Vol. (1870); G. 
L. Prentiss, The Union Theol. Sem.: . . . Hist, end 
Biog. Sketches of its First Fifty Years (1889) ; John 
Julian, A Diet, of Hymnology (1891) ; S. A. W. Duf- 
field, English Hymns (1886); general catalogues of 
Andover and Union seminaries ; N. Y. Times, Sept. 23, 
1883.] R.H.N. 

HATHORNE, WILLIAM {c. 1607-1681), 

Massachusetts colonial official, was born in Bin- 
field, England, the oldest son of William and 
Sara Hathorne. In 1630, with his wife Anne, 
he emigrated to America in John Winthrop’s 
company, and settled in Dorchester. Six years 
later he removed to Salem, which was his home 
for the rest of his life. From 1634, when he first 
secured admission to the highly select circle of 
freemen of the Massachusetts Bay Company, to 
1679, when he withdrew from active participa- 
tion in public affairs, Hathorne held a prominent 
place in the colony. One writer ranked him, 
next to Endicott, the most important personage 
in the early history of Salem (Waters, post, p. 
203). Although a merchant, Hathorne had a lik- 
ing for office holding, and for the influence and 
prestige which accompany a political career. In 
1634 he was chosen to the board of ten select- 
men of Dorchester, and in 1635 he became a 
deputy in the General Court. The next year he 
was one of the assessors in Dorchester. After 
his removal to Salem, he again became, 1637, a 
member of the General Court. In 1644, when 
for the first time the deputies met separately. 
Hathorne became speaker, a place which he held 
for six years. In spite of his active political life, 
he found time to acquire a military record. In 
May 1646 he became the captain of a militia 
company in Salem, and ten years later a major; 
he saw active service in King Philip’s War, 
From 1662 to 1679 he was a member of the Board 
of Assistants, or Council. For four years, 1650- 
53, he was one of the eight commissioners of the 
Confederacy of New England. 

On various occasions he was selected to serve 
on important commissions with other equally 
conspicuous political leaders of the colony. In 
1646, he went with Gov. Thomas Dudley and 
Daniel Denison to treat with D’Aulnay at St. 
Croix. In 1657 the General Court sent Denison, 
Bradstreet, and Hathorne to the eastern settle- 
ments— Kittery, York, and other places— for 
the purpose of bringing these communities un- 
der the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. In 1666 
Hathorne was one of the five principal citizens 
of Massachusetts ordered to England by Charles 
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II for refusing to submit to the authority of the 
royal commissioners. 

Like some of his associates, he seems to have 
been a severe moralist. In 1641, he, with some 
other members of the General Court, “were very 
earnest to have some certain penalty set upon 
lying, swearing, etc.” (Winthrop, post, II, 49), 
and he sometimes made himself objectionable to 
his associates by his determined insistence upon 
his own interpretation of the colony’s charter. 
Winthrop records a dispute in 1644, over the 
powers of the Board of Assistants when the 
General Court was not in session. Hathorne, 
so Winthrop declared, was “the principal man 
in all these agitations” {Ibid., II, 175). Even 
so, in spite of a tendency to bigotry and arbi- 
trariness, he was a man of superior ability, 
Johnson, in his JJ^ondcr-lVorking Providence 
(p. 109), described him as “the godly Captaine 
William Hathorne, whom the Lord hath in- 
dued with a quick apprehension, strong memory, 
and rhetorick, volubillity of speech, which hath 
caused the people to make use of him often in 
publick service, especially when they have had 
to do with any foreign Government.” Hathorne 
was the progenitor of a notable family, which in 
the sixth generation produced Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne \_q.V.']. 

[Sketches by H. F. Waters and G. M. Bodge in New- 
Bng. Hist, and Gcncal. Reg., Apr. 1884 and Oct. 1888, 
respectively ; references in the same journal. July 1847. 
PP- 219, July 1867. p. 27s, July 1869. pp. 315, 320 ; 
yVmthrop s Journal (2 vols., 1908). ed. by J. K. Hos- 
ier; Edward Johnson. IVonder-lVorking Providence 
(1867, from the London ed. of 1654) ; J. A. Emmerton 
and H. F. Waters, Hathorne Family of Salem, Mass. 
(1880) ; J. B. Felt, Annals of Salem (1827).] 

R. V.H. 

HATTON, FRANK (Apr. 28, 1846-Apr. 30, 

journalist, postmaster general, was born 
in Cambridge, Ohio. His father was Richard 
Hatton of Fairfax County, Va. ; his mother, 
Sarah Green, daughter of a Methodist minister, 
of Tyler County, Va. (now W. Va,). His grand- 
parents had participated in the rush of settlers 
to the old Northwest and his father had become 
a frontier newspaper man, ultimately settling 
down as owner and editor of the Republican at 
Cadiz, Ohio. Young Hatton received little for- 
mal school instruction but was educated by his 
mother at home, and in his father’s printery. He 
began to work in the printing office at eleven and 
served in every capacity from devil to local edi- 
tor, learning the trade thoroughly. Early in the 
Civil War, he ran away and joined an Ohio in- 
fantry company as drummer boy. In 1864 he 
was commissioned first lieutenant in the 184th 
Ohio Volunteers and served in the Army of the 
Cumberland until mustered out. In 1866 the 
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family moved to Mount Pleasant, Iowa, where 
the elder Hatton purchased the Journal, publish- 
ing it with the assistance of his son until his 
death in 1869. Frank Hatton and his brother- 
in-law then operated the plant for five years. 
In 1867 Hatton married Lizzie Snyder of Iowa, 
who bore him one son. 

In 1874, Hatton acquired the Burlington Daily 
Hawk-Eye, a hardy pioneer journal, and moved 
to Burlington, where Robert J. Burdette 
the humorist, was his editorial associate. The 
Hawk-Eye, under Hatton’s vigorous direction, 
developed into one of the most influential Re- 
publican organs in the Mississippi Valley and 
brought its owner into national prominence. Al- 
though a strong party man, he launched savage 
attacks against civil-service reform and his edi- 
torials were reprinted the country over. He be- 
came local postmaster in 1879. His most spec- 
tacular stroke as a journalist was persuading 
General Grant to spend three days in Burling- 
ton upon returning from his world tour, the visit 
advertising both city and aggressive editor wide- 
ly. In the stormy campaign of 1880, Hatton 
gave Garfield ardent support, which brought po- 
litical reward. On the recommendation of Grant, 
Conkling, and the Republican organization of 
low^a, he w'as named assistant postmaster-gen- 
eral by President Arthur in October 1881. He 
capably performed the duties of that office for 
three years, greatly extending carrier service, 
speeding up the transmission of mail west of the 
Mississippi, and creating the special-delivery 
system. He was appointed postmaster general 
in October 1884, on Walter Gresham’s resigna- 
tion, and held this stop-gap appointment until 
Cleveland’s inauguration, thus becoming the 
youngest cabinet member since Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s day. His wife and he moved freely in 
Washington society during his official life; and, 
radiating geniality, his portly figure was a famil- 
iar one at the innumerable functions of the sea- 
son, which he heartily enjoyed. 

Craving the smell of printer’s ink, he had writ- 
ten extensively for the National Republican of 
Washington even while holding office. He moved 
to Chicago in July 1885 and there assisted in 
reorganizing the Mail, which he edited until 
1888. He then joined Robert Porter in found- 
ing the New York Press and, in 1889, in part- 
nership with former Congressman Beriah Wil- 
kins (Democrat), he purchased the Washington 
Post, which he edited as an independent paper. 
An inveterate foe of the civil-service regime, he 
at this time bitterly fonght the reforming Roose- 
velt. He was an exacting employer, but was al- 
ways keenly appreciative of work well done and 
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himself set a high standard. On two occasions 
he brought out extras with the sole aid of the 
janitor. He developed a large personal follow- 
ing in these last years, and this, combined with 
an active club life, brought him marked social 
prominence. He suffered a stroke of paralysis 
at his desk on Apr. 24, 1894, and died six days 
later. 

[A. M. Antrobus, Hist, of Des Moines County Iowa and 
its People (1915), I, 439; Biog. Rev. of Des Moines 
County, Iowa (1905) ; Portr. and Biog. Album of Des 
Moines County, Iowa (1888) ; Iowa Hist. Record, yol. 
X (1896) : William Henry Smith, Hist, of the Cabinet 
of the U. S. A. (1925) ; files of the Burlington Hawk- 
Eye, 1874-81; Baltimore American, May i, 1894; 
Evening Star (Washington), Apr. 30 and May i, 1894 ; 
the (Baltimore), May i, 1894; tVashington Post, 
1889-94 (obituary. May i, 1894) ; Report of the Post- 
master-General, 1881-84; private information.] 

L.J.R. 

HAUGHERY. MARGARET GAFFNEY 

(c. 1814-Feb. 9, 1882), philanthropist, was born 
in Cavan, Ireland, the daughter of Charles and 
Margaret (O’Rourke) Gaffney. When she was 
about eight years old, her parents brought her 
with them to America. Almost immediately after 
their arrival both parents died in Baltimore, and 
Margaret’s rearing was taken over by a Welsh 
family that had crossed in the vessel with her, 
people of great kindliness but of such poverty 
that they were unable to send her to school. In 
1835 she married Charles Haughery. Within a 
year his health failed and the two moved from 
Baltimore to New Orleans. Later, seeking the 
benefits of a sea voyage, her husband went to 
Ireland, and while there died, leaving her with a 
young child and practically without money. His 
death and within a brief time the death of her 
child turned her toward religion. She worked 
for a while as laundress in a hotel, and later, 
having saved enough funds, bought two cows 
and started a dairy. Her business prospered, 
and she soon put both it and herself at the dis- 
posal of a practically defunct Catholic orphan 
asylum. In behalf of her new interest, she ped- 
dled her butter and milk through the city, de- 
voting the proceeds and as much discarded food 
as she could beg to the support of the orphan pro- 
teges who were constantly becoming dearer to 
her. After a while, she took over for debt a 
small baker’s shop. This business prospered also, 
becoming at length one of the largest bakeries in 
the South, and is said to have been the first there 
to employ steam. Thrifty, shrewd, and kindly, 
before long, she was known everywhere merely 
as “Margaret,’^ one of the institutions of the city. 
Money somehow flooded in to her, and she was 
in haste to release it, particularly for the well- 
being of orphans, for whom she was instrumental 
in establishing and sustaining three homes capa- 
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ble altogether of looking after 600 children. She 
was as robust physically as she was sagacious. 
She personally nursed masses of the victims of 
yellow-fever epidemics, paddled her own relief 
boat when the overflowing Mississippi made 
people destitute, and once, it is alleged, set aside 
from her path a Civil-War sentry who attempted 
to halt her in a charitable expedition to a prison 
camp. She died in New Orleans, and two years 
after her death a statue, representing her as the 
city remembered her — shawled and seated on a 
chair at her bakery door, with her arm about a 
symbolic orphan — ^was erected in a small park, 
known since as Margaret Place. 

[Cath. Encyc. (1910); Grace King, New Orleans, 
the Place and the People (1895) ; Alcee Fortier, Louxsx- 
ana (1914); New Orleans Times-Democrat, Feb. 10, 
II, 1882.] J.D.W. 

HAUGHTON, PERCY DUNCAN (July ii, 
1876-Oct. 27, 1924), football coach, the son of 
Malcolm Graeme and Mary Nesbit (Lawrence) 
Haughton, was born on Staten Island, N. Y. 
His early school days were spent at the Staten 
Island Academy where his youthful skill as a 
football player, cross-country runner, baseball 
and tennis player, swimmer, and boxer indicated 
a future eminence in various sports. Entering 
Groton School in Massachusetts in 1891, he soon 
became known not only for his athletic skill but 
also for his sturdy championship of the ethics of 
sport, fair play, honest preparation, and adher- 
ence to the rules of the game. He left Groton 
with honors, having captained the eleven and 
having served as one of the mainstays of the 
baseball nine. Entering Harvard in 1895 as a 
member of the class of 1899, he immediately won 
a place as tackle on the freshman team and in 
1896 he was substitute tackle on the varsity. 
Two years before (1894), Harvard and Yale 
had played a game at Hampden Park, Spring- 
field, Mass., characterized by a bitterness re- 
sulting immediately in a number of serious in- 
juries to players of both teams and ultimately in 
a break in athletic relationships between these 
ancient rivals which endured until 1897. Haugh- 
ton never forgot the lessons of this distressing 
period, and in 1910 when he was a member of 
the Football Rules Committee he preached the 
cause of a game of football which should be safe 
for the player, enjoyable for the spectator, and 
amenable in all its phases to sportsmanlike con- 
struction, with eloquence so effective that many 
necessary reforms were then and there estab- 
lished. Winning a position of tackle on the 1897 
varsity and used as fullback when kicks — drop, 
place, or punt — ^\vere called for, he gained for 
himself a reputation as a sound lineman and 
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one of the outstanding kickers of all time. He 
played baseball with equal ability, captained the 
nine in his senior year, and had the satisfaction 
that year of defeating Yale both on the gridiron 
and on the diamond. Soon after his graduation 
he had an important decision to make : whether 
he should enter business or take up football 
coaching, the impelling issue being an invitation 
from Cornell to lift football at Ithaca out of the 
mire. He decided to go to Ithaca, and almost 
immediately the fallen fortunes of the gridiron 
sport at Cornell revived. In his two years there 
(1899-1900) sequential victories were won over 
Princeton, and other strong elevens were de- 
feated. After leaving Cornell he was employed 
by E. H. Rollins & Sons, a Boston banking firm ; 
subsequently was assistant secretary of the City 
Trust Company, Boston; and in 1910 became 
associated with Hamlin Nickerson & Company, 
stockbrokers. Meanwhile, in 1908, he was called 
to Harvard to reorganize the football system. 
In his first year he broke Yale's string of six suc- 
cessive victories. In 1909 his team lost to Yale 
and in 1910 a tie game was played, but there- 
after until 1916 his elevens won regularly over 
both Yale and Princeton. Haughton did more 
than win, however. He wrought changes in 
methods of play which revolutionized the game 
and produced elevens that were perfectly co- 
ordinated machines. In the course of his career 
at Harvard he was a member of a syndicate 
which purchased the Boston Braves of the Na- 
tional Baseball League, He retired from coach- 
ing in 1916 and reentered business. During the 
World War he was commissioned major in the 
Chemical Warfare Service, July 25, 1918, and 
saw active service in the Tryon Sector and the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. After returning from 
France he again entered business, in association 
with White, Weld & Company, dealers in invest- 
ment securities. Called in 1923 to coach Colum- 
bia, he had just completed a winning football 
system when in the middle of the season of 1924 
he was taken suddenly ill and died in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City. Haughton wrote oc- 
casionally for newspapers and other periodicals 
3 Jid in 1923 published Football and How to 
Watch It. He was married, May 15, 1911, to 
Gwendolen (Whistler) Howell, widow of Rev. 
Richard L. Howell of Baltimore and grand -niece 
of James McNeill Whistler, and at his death was 
survived by his wife, a daughter, and two step- 
daughters. 

Class of 1899 (iQM. 1924) .* Har- 
vard Grads. Mag Dec. 1924; Lit. Digest, Nov. 15, 
*924 ; Outlook, Nov. 5, 1924 ; N. Y. Times, Oct. 28, 29, 
31. 1924; N. y . Herald, Boston Transcript, and Boston 
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Post, all of Oct. 2%, 1924; newspaper clippings, and 
the writer’s personal recollections.] l. P. 

HAUK, MINNIE (Nov. 16, i852?-Fcb. fi, 
1929), dramatic soprano, was born in New York, 
the daughter of a German carpenter (her auto- 
biography supplies no particulars regarding her 
mother’s name or her parents’ antecedents) who, 
when she was yet a child, moved first to Provi- 
dence, R. I., and then to Sumner City, Kan., in 
a day when Indians still attacked the emigrant 
trains. At Fort Leavenworth, where her father 
worked at his trade while her mother kept a 
boarding-house, she went to school until, after 
another brief stay in Sumner, the family floated 
down the Missouri and the Mississippi in a 
houseboat to New Orleans. There the child stud- 
ied with Curto, a well-known French singing 
teacher, and made her first appearance in con- 
cert singing the “Casta Diva” from Norma and 
a florid air from Auber’s Crown Diamonds. 
During the same year the family removed to 
New York where, after studying with A. Errani 
and for a short time with Albites, she made her 
debut in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Oct. 
13, 1866, as Amina in Sonnamhula with pro- 
nounced success. Her appearance excited much 
interest, “from the fact that she [was] native- 
born . . . exceedingly pretty . . . and gave un- 
doubted promise of future eminence” {New 
York Tribune, Oct. 15, 1866). Her New York 
debut as Prascovia in UF:toile dn Nord occurred 
the same year. Now definitely launched on heT- 
career, she took further lessons from Moritz 
Strakosch and in 1867 sang the part of Juliette 
in the first American production of Gounod’s 
Romeo et Juliette, She also took part in the 
American premieres of other important operas, 
among them Carmen and Manon. In 1868 she 
made her London debut at the Haymarket as 
Amina; she sang in Paris, Moscow, and St. Pe- 
tersburg; and in Vienna she was the prima donna 
assoluta of the Komische Oper (later Ring The- 
ater), where she created the roles of Javotte, in 
Delibes’ Le Roi Va dit, and of Carlo Broschi in 
La Part dxi Diable. Later, at the Berlin Opera, 
she was a great favorite, notably as Katherine in 
Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew. She was ac- 
claimed as Carmen in Brussels and as Violetta 
in London (1878) and sang every season in the 
last-named city until 1881. That year she mar- 
ried the well-known traveler, author, and cor- 
respondent of the Vienna Nene Freie Presse, 
Baron Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg, with whom 
she made a three-year tour of the world, singing 
everywhere and everywhere well received. Dur- 
ing her concert tour of the United States and 
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Canada, 1883-84, she sang at the White House 
for President Arthur. She retired in 1895. 

The first and perhaps the most famous of 
American Carmens, Minnie Hauk had a rich, 
powerful soprano voice with a notable mezzo 
quality. Though she sang in few Wagnerian 
operas, her extensive repertory included more 
than one hundred roles. She was acquainted 
with a host of petty German princes and was 
the recipient of numerous decorations, Prussian, 
French, and Italian. When she was left desti- 
tute by her husband’s death in 1918, Geraldine 
Farrar and the Music Lovers Foundation raised 
funds to make her last years comfortable. She 
died at her home, Villa Tribschen, on Lake Lu- 
cerne. 

[Her own Memories of a Singer (1925) is the chief 
source of information. See also : Moritz Strakosch, 
Souvenirs d’un Impresario (1887); H. S. Edwards, 
The Prima Donna (1888); Lucien Cleves, “Minna 
Hauk,” N. y. Herald, Feb. 29, 1920 ; Musical America, 
May 20, 1922: W. J. Henderson, obituary and article, 
N. Y. Sun, Feb. 6, 1929; Musical Courier, Feb. i 4 » 

1929] F.H.M. 

HAUPT, HERMAN (Mar. 26, 1817-Dec. 14, 
1905), civil engineer, author, and inventor, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., the son of Jacob and 
Anna (Wiall) Haupt. He was educated in pri- 
vate schools in Philadelphia and at the United 
States Military Academy, where he graduated- 
July I, 183s, at the age of eighteen, and was 
appointed brevet second lieutenant in the 3rd 
Infantry. Three months later he resigned his 
commission to become assistant engineer in the 
survey of a railroad from Norristown to Allen- 
town, Pa., and subsequently in the location of 
the Norristown & Valley Railroad. The follow- 
ing year he was appointed principal assistant en- 
gineer in the Pennsylvania state service, in which 
capacity he located a railroad from Gettysburg 
to the Potomac. Engaged in 1840 to aid in the 
construction of the York & Wrightsville Rail- 
road, he began the study of bridge construction 
and a year or two later published the results of 
his experiments, anonymously, in a pamphlet 
entitled Hints on Bridge Construction, which 
attracted much attention and led to some con- 
troversy. Meanwhile he had given instruction 
in civil engineering and architecture at Penn- 
sylvania College, Gettysburg, and from 1845 to 
1847 professor of mathematics there. 

During this time he wrote his important book. 
General Theory of Bridge Construction, pub- 
lished in 1851, which has since been regarded as 
a leading authority on the subject. In 1847 he 
was appointed principal assistant to the chief en- 
gineer in charge of construction of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and on Sept, i, 1849, became su- 


perintendent of transportation. In this capacity 
he examined the systems of bookkeeping and 
modes of operation of the more important rail- 
roads of New York and New England and ar- 
ranged a plan of organization for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company which was adopted 
without change by the board of directors. From 
Dec. 31, 1850 to Nov. I, 1852, he was general 
superintendent of the road, and after six months 
as chief engineer of the Southern Railroad of 
Mississippi, he was recalled to the Pennsylvania 
to take the post of chief engineer, which he re- 
tained until the completion and opening of the 
whole line to Pittsburgh, including the Alle- 
ghany Mountain tunnel. From Mar. 3 to Dec. 
24, 1856, he served on the board of directors, 
elected by the city council of Philadelphia to rep- 
resent the stock held by that city. 

In 1855 he was requested to make an examina- 
tion of the proposed Hoosac tunnel, on the line 
of the Troy & Greenfield Railroad in Massachu- 
setts, and to give his opinion as to its practica- 
bility. Reporting favorably, he was prevailed 
upon to take an interest in the contract for its 
construction and to assist in raising the neces- 
sary capital. Accordingly, in 1856 he resigned 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad and began a 
vigorous prosecution of this new work. Despite 
the hostility of press and legislature, instigated 
by the rival Boston & Albany Railroad, and 
financial embarrassment resulting therefrom and 
from the failure of three of his partners, Haupt 
carried on the work, by advancing his personal 
funds and borrowing from friends, until it was so 
far completed as to permit his collecting the first 
payment due from the State of Massachusetts. 
After this the tunnel progressed without trouble 
until 1862 when the State of Massachusetts took 
over the work. Haupt was unable to secure a 
refund of his advances until 1884, when the State, 
in order to clear its title, made a settlement with 
him at the rate of about eight cents on the dollar. 
Throughout the controversy he never lost a point 
before bodies in which fairness and facts were 
permitted to control decisions, although he was 
not assisted by counsel until the matter was 
taken to the Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile the Civil War had begun, and in 
April 1862 Haupt was called to Washington to 
become chief of construction and transportation 
on the United States military railroads, being 
appointed, Apr. 27, 1862, aide-de-camp on the 
staff of Gen. Irwin McDowell, with the rank of 
colonel. Accepting this post at great personal 
sacrifice, since at this time the tunnel contro- 
versy in Massachusetts was at its height, he di- 
rected the repairs and construction of railroads 
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for facilitating the movements of the United 
States armies in Virginia. On Sept. 5, 1862, he 
was promoted to brigadier-general of volunteers, 
for meritorious services, which appointment he 
later declined to accept. Although he expressed 
his willingness to serve without official rank and 
without pay so long as no restriction was placed 
upon his freedom to attend to his business affairs, 
when this freedom was curtailed by the demand 
that he accept a military commission, he retired 
from the army, Sept. 14, 1863. 

During his work on the Hoosac tunnel ( 1858) 
he had developed a pneumatic drill which was 
far superior to any in use up to that time, and 
in 1867, at the invitation of the Royal Polytech- 
nic Society of Cornwall, he visited Europe to 
explain his system of mining and tunneling by 
power machinery. In 1870 he was chief engi- 
neer in charge of the location of the Shenandoah 
Valley Railroad ; from 1872 to 1876 he was gen- 
eral manager of the Richmond & Danville Rail- 
road, and during that time he prepared the plan 
for organizing the Southern Railway & Steam- 
ship Association which was adopted. In 1876 
he was employed by the Pennsylvania Transpor- 
tation Company to investigate and report upon 
the practicability of constructing a pipeline for 
the transportation of crude petroleum from the 
wells in the Allegheny Valley to tidewater. He 
decided that such a project was feasible, under- 
took its construction, and completed it despite 
the strong opposition of the trunk-line railroads 
and the Standard Oil Company. 

As general manager of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad from the spring of 1881 to the fall of 
1884, during which period the road was com- 
pleted to the Pacific, he had charge of organiz- 
ing the various divisions and departments nec- 
essary for its operation. For the next two years 
he was president of the Dakota & Great South- 
ern Railroad. He was also president of the Gen- 
eral Compressed Air & Power Company (1892- 
1905 )» as such being responsible for the prac- 
tical introduction of compressed air for motors 
and mining machinery, and president of the Na- 
tional Nutrient Company (1899-1905) which 
was engaged in the evolution of foods from the 
waste products of the dairy. Throughout his 
career he was a voluminous writer, especially 
upon technical subjects. His most important 
publications, besides those already mentioned, 
were: Military Bridges (1864), Tunneling by 
Machinery (1876), Street Railway Motors 
( ^893) » and his account of his Civil War experi- 
ences, Reminiscences of General Herman Haupt 
(1901), prepared in collaboration with F. A. 
Flower. He was a member of the American 
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Philosophical Society, tlic Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, and the hraiiklin Institute. In 
1838 he married Ann Cecilia Keller of th ttys- 
burg, Pa. They had eleven children. He died 
of heart failure on a railroad train at Jeiscy 
City, N. J., cn route to hi^ home in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

[Haupt’s Letter Book, 63, in MSS.^ Div., _Lib. 

of Cong. ; sketch by F. A. !• lower in Haupt s Remtnts- 
cences (1901); IVho's li'ho in America, 1903-05; G. 
W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. Officers and Grads. (■. A. 

Acad. (3rd ed.. 1891). vol. I : I hirty-scventli Ann Re- 
union Asso. Grads. V . S. Md. Acad. (1906); W. 11 - 
Haupt, The Haupt Family in America ( 1924) : • L- 

Wilson, Hist, of the Pa. R. R. Co. (2 v(;ls.. 189.^. and 
General Supts. of the Pa. R. R. Co. (1890); H. \\ • 
Schotter, Growth and Development of the Pa. R. R. to. 
(1927)- H'ar of the Rebellion: Official Records 
(Army) ; “Use of Railroads in War an American De- 
velopment/’ Ry. Age Gazette, June 22. >9i7 ; obitu- 
aries in Railroad Gazette, Dec. 22. 1905. and N. V. ana 
Phila. newspapers, Dec. 15, 1905 ] J.H.F. 

HAUPT. PAUL (Nov. 25, 1858-Dec. 15. 
1926), philologist, Assyriologist, was born in 
Gorlitz, Germany, the son of Karl Gottlieb and 
Elise (Hiilse) Haupt. He was graduated from 
the Gymnasium at Gorlitz in 1876 and received 
the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Leip- 
zig in 1878. He was the most distinguished pu- 
pil of Friedrich Delitzsch, the Assyriologist, 
and soon became associated with his teacher as 
an editor of two series of Assyriological re- 
searches, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie and an As- 
syriologische Bibliothek. After taking his de- 
gree he spent two years in study at the Univer- 
sities of Leipzig and Berlin and in the British 
Museum. He was privat-docent in Assyriology, 
1880-83, at the University of Gottingen, and 
then promoted to a professorship. In the same 
year he became Spence Professor of Semitic 
Languages and director of the Oriental Sem- 
inary at the Johns Hopkins University in Bal- 
timore, a position which he held until his death. 
Until 1889 he also maintained his connection 
with the University of Gottingen, but after that 
date devoted himself wholly to his American 
work. At various times he held honorary cura- 
torships in the United States National Museum 
in Washington. He was a prolific author, the 
list of his publications including 522 titles. His 
third publication, Die Simerischen Familien- 
gesetze (1879), attracted wide attention, and his 
various studies of the Gilgamesh Epic, which he 
called the Babylonian Nimrodepos, made him 
for years the chief interpreter of that oldest of 
epics, Haupt was, however, much more than 
an Assyriologist. Few men have had a wider 
or more accurate knowledge of the various Se- 
mitic languages and dialects, or a keener philo- 
logical sense. Had he chosen to write a com- 
parative Semitic grammar, it would have been 
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a masterly production. His articles on this sub- 
ject invariably reveal the breadth and accuracy 
of his knowledge and the keenness of his insight. 
Many of his publications were in the field of Old 
Testament criticism. The best known of these 
is The Sacred Books of the Old Testament 
(1893-1904), commonly known as the “Poly- 
chrome Bible” because the various documents 
which critics find in the books were printed on 
a background of different colors. Of this work 
only six volumes — Leviticus, Joshua, Judges, 
The Psalms, Isaiah, Ezekiel — appeared in Eng- 
lish, for the publishers found the undertaking 
unprofitable. Sixteen volumes of the subsidized 
Hebrew edition made their appearance. The 
volumes were prepared by various scholars, but 
Haupt as editor furnished numerous notes for 
each book. He also published Biblical Love- 
Ditties (1902) ; The Book of Canticles (1902) ; 
Koheleth (1905); The Book of Ecclesiastes 
(1905); Purim (1906); The Book of Nahum 
(1907) ; Biblische Liebeslieder (1907) ; JonaNs 
Whale (1907): The Book of Esther (1908); 
The Aryan Ancestry of Jesus (1909); The 
Burning Bush and the Origin of Judaism 
(1910) ; The Book of Micah (1910) ; and nu- 
merous articles of a similar character in various 
journals. His contributions to Biblical criticism 
are, however, inferior to his work in Assyriology 
and Semitic philology. In the nature of the case, 
the “Polychrome Bible” could only record the 
opinions of a scholar and editor at a given mo- 
ment of time. In many instances, too, the notes 
inserted by the editor are somewhat irrelevant. 
In such works as Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Nahum, 
Micah, and in his articles on the Psalms, Haupt's 
limitations as a Biblical critic are most apparent. 
He could not discriminate between what his 
fertile imagination suggested as possible and 
what sound critical principles allow one to ac- 
cept as probable. He was of the opinion, too, 
that Hebrew poets always wrote in rigid metrical 
forms, which later editors spoiled by insertions, 
but which he was able to restore ; hence, instead 
of interpreting an Old Testament text he usually 
rewrote it. This habit, together with the notion 
that much Old Testament literature originated 
in the Maccabaean period, vitiated all his critical 
work. If his literary and historical judgment 
had been as good as his philological judgment, 
he would have been a great Biblical scholar. As 
it was, however, his works are not safe guides 
in this field. On June 9, 1884, he married Mar- 
garet Giede, who died on Aug. 19 of that year. 
On Mar. 8, 1886, he married Minna Giede, who 
with two sons and a daughter survived him. 
Haupt’s positive personality, his skill and emi- 
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nence as a teacher, his wide learning, his sound 
judgment in Assyriological and philological mat- 
ters, his assiduous attendance at the meetings 
of learned societies, and his productivity as s 
writer combined to make him one of the great- 
est influences in advancing Oriental studies in 
the United States. 

[lVho*s Who in America, 1924-25 ; the (Balti- 
more), Dec. 16, 1926; W. F. Albright, “Prof. Haupt 
as Scholar and Teacher,*' Oriental Studies . . . t« Com- 
memoration of the Fortieth Anniv. of Paul Haupt as 
Director of the Oriental Semuuiry of the Johns Hop- 
kins Univ. (1926) ; Aaron Ember, bibliography, IbidJi 

G.A.B. 

HAUSER, SAMUEL THOMAS (Jan. 10, 

1833-N0V. 10, 1914), pioneer miner, capitalist, 
territorial governor of Montana, was descended 
from Martin Hauser, a Moravian, who came 
from eastern France to America before 1700 and 
settled in North Carolina; his grandfather, 
George Hauser, served in the American Revolu- 
tion ; and his father, Samuel Thomas Hauser, 
graduated in law from the University of North 
Carolina and moved to Falmouth, Ky., where he 
became prominent as a lawyer and judge. Here 
he married Mary Ann Kennett of a Maryland 
family, and here their son, Samuel Thomas 
Hauser, was born and reared. He attended the 
Chittenden school for a time, but his more ad- 
vanced studies were carried on under the direc- 
tion of his father and of a cousin, Henry Hill, a 
graduate of Yale and a railway engineer. When 
young Hauser was nineteen he became an as- 
sistant to Hill, who was in charge of construc- 
tion work for the Kentucky Central. In 1854 
he went to Missouri and had charge of survey- 
ing a right of way for a railroad that later be- 
came part of the Missouri Pacific. 

The secession movement attracted Hauser, but 
because his father was strongly Unionist the 
young man decided to remain neutral. Railroad 
work was stopped, and in 1862 he started up the 
Missouri River to the Salmon River mines in 
Idaho. In June he was at Gold Creek, where he 
met Granville and James Stuart, with the latter 
of whom he formed a lasting friendship. After 
mining at Bannack for a while with consider- 
able success, he joined James Stuart in 1863 to 
search for gold in the Yellowstone country. No 
gold was found by this party, but a small group 
endeavoring to join it stumbled upon the fabu- 
lous riches of Alder Gulch. There is no record 
to show it, but it seems probable that Hauser 
was given one of the richer claims reserved 
for the discoverers. Within two years he had 
accumulated several thousand dollars. Perceiv- 
ing the advantage of more capital to develop 
mining, he went to St. Louis to get it. There ap- 
parently he interested two wealthy cousins, a 
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friend of theirs, George C. Swallow who was 
state geologist of Missouri, and others. On his 
return he and Stuart bought six silver mines and 
at Argenta built the first furnace in Montana for 
reducing silver ore. In 1866 Hauser built a 
silver mill at Philipsburg, and near Helena some 
time later he built smelters that treated ore from 
his own mines and from all the silver-mining re- 
gions of the Northwest. He also opened many 
coal mines which became profitable as the ter- 
ritory developed. Obtaining a franchise from 
the first legislature of Montana, Hauser and 
others built a toll road and telegraph line from 
Virginia City to the mouth of the Yellowstone, 
and a telegraph line to Salt Lake City. In 1865 
he organized a bank at Virginia City; in 1866, 
the First National Bank of Helena; and he took 
part in organizing other national banks, one at 
Missoula in 1873, and one at Butte in 1878. 

Seeing the need of railroads, he first urged a 
line from Ogden to Butte and then built the 
Helena & Jefferson County Railway to connect 
Helena with this road. He was interested in 
the Northern Pacific and built many short rail- 
roads to connect with the main line. He was 
probably the first to see the possibilities of water 
power to develop electricity in the Northwest 
and constructed a high-tension line to Butte that 
furnished the city with light and power to run 
its mining machinery. He planned the first large 
reclamation project in Montana to irrigate ex- 
tensive tracts of land along the Missouri. He 
was one of the first to engage in large-scale stock 
raising in the territory and owned large inter- 
ests in the Pioneer Cattle Company which ran 
great herds of cattle on the open ranges of east- 
ern Montana. With his many interests, it was 
inevitable that he should be drawn into Mon- 
tana politics. In 1885 he was appointed terri- 
torial governor by President Cleveland, and in 
his Report of the Governor of Montana to the 
Secretary of the Interior (Washington, 1885) 
he presented the silver miners’ classic arguments 
for free silver. His predecessors had been from 
outside the territory and were generally called 
“carpetbaggers.” His appointment therefore was 
popular, but the office took too much time from 
business, and in less than two years he resigned. 
He continued an active Democrat and sided with 
W. A. Clark in his contest with Marcus 

Daly [q.v.']. 

Hauser was a man of adventurous spirit. In 
1863 he carried $14,000 through a country in- 
fested with road-agents and later as a Vigilante 
helped rid the mining camp of bandits. In spite 
of business he went on the Washburne expedi- 
tion of 1870 to explore the country that later be- 
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came Yellowstone Park. He was a benefactor 
to pioneer ministers and an enthusiastic student 
of Montana history. In his last years he gave 
much encouragement and help to business enter- 
prises which he no longer had the strength to 
guide. In 1871 he married Ellen Farrar of St. 
Louis, grandniece of George Rogers Clark, and 
to them two children were born. 

[Montana Hist. Soc. Contributions, vols. I, II, V, 
VII (1876-1910); Granville Stuart, Forty Years on 
the Frontier (2 vols., 1925) ; N. P. Langford, Vigilante 
Days and H^ays (2 vols., 1890) ; Helen F. Sanders, 
Hist, of Mont., vol. I (1913); Tom Stout, Montana 
(1921); W. H. Maguire, “Samuel T. Hauser, An 
Early Governor of Montana," in Mag. of Western 
Hist., vol. XIII (1890); Northwest Mag., Aug. 1885 
and Aug. j886 ; files of the Helena Independent and 
Helena Herald', Who’s Who in America, 1912—13; 
obituaries in Helena Independent and M ontana Daily 
Record (Helena). Nov. ii, 1914; letters and papers in 
the possession of Hauser's son, Thomas Hauser, Hel- 
ena, Mont.] P. C. P. 

HAVELL, ROBERT (Nov. 25, 1793-Nov. ii, 
1878), engraver, painter, the son of Robert and 
Lydia (Phillips) Havell, was born at Reading, 
Berkshire, into a famous family of English en- 
gravers. (See sketches of Robert and William 
Havell in Dictionary of National Biography.) 
He early mastered aquatint engraving in the 
Havell establishment and evinced marked artis- 
tic ability in water color. His father, however, 
seeking to force him into one of the learned pro- 
fessions, succeeded, in 1825, in driving him 
from home. Two years later, while in search of 
a paragon among engravers to execute the plates 
for Audubon’s Birds of America, the elder 
Havell discovered his son, a finished artist in 
aquatint, in the employ of Colnahgi & Company, 
publishers. Reconciliation followed and a part- 
nership was formed: Robert, Junior, undertook 
the engraving and his father the coloring and 
printing of the huge “elephant folio” plates. In 
1828 the partnership was dissolved. The fact 
that after his father’s death in 1832, Robert 
Havell dropped the “Junior” from his signature 
has led some writers to ascribe the Audubon 
plates to the elder man, whereas except for the 
first ten plates, executed by William Lizars of 
Edinburgh, Robert Havell, Jr., was the sole en- 
graver of this series — “the most sumptuous work 
to which aquatint was ever applied in illustra- 
tion” (Stauffer, post). After the first, he was 
responsible for the coloring as well. Assistants 
applied the first crude washes, but Havell’s brush 
laid the more salient tones, the delicate touches. 
Williams (post) notes that Havell largely over^ 
came the limitations of his medium, securing not 
only the softness suited to bird plumage, but, by 
judicious use of etched and engraved lines, a 
crisp definition giving to bird and plant forms 
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both delicacy and force. By deft use of feather- 
ing lie secured soft gradations and telling accents 
and achieved “a chiaroscuro seldom, if ever, 
equalled in aquatint.” To his genius, which re- 
produced both the scientific truth and the artistic 
charm of Audubon's drawings, was due much of 
the extraordinary success of the work. Havell, 
his courage as indomitable as Audubon's, his 
temperament more equable, also did much to 
sustain the naturalist through the long struggle 
of publication, offering, too, considerable finan- 
cial support. In appreciation Audubon in 1834 
presented his engraver with a silver loving-cup. 
In 1838 the vast work, 435 plates, was completed. 
The following year Havell, with his wife and a 
daughter, followed Audubon [q.v.'l to America 
and after staying with him for a time, and then 
in Brooklyn, settled at Sing Sing, now Ossining, 
on the Hudson. Here and at Tarrytown, where 
in 1857 he built a house and studio, he passed 
the remainder of his life, chiefly in painting and 
sketching for his own pleasure the scenery of 
the Washington Irving country, although he also 
engraved and published important views of the 
Hudson and of several American cities. Shortly 
before his death he exhibited some seventy-five 
canvases in oils, for which medium he had for- 
saken water color. He died within sight of his 
beloved Hudson and was buried in Sleepy Hol- 
low. Havell married Amelia Jane Eddington, 
and they were the parents of two sons and two 

daughters. 


TG A Williams, “Robert Havell. Jr^' Prmt 0 >/- 

of America,'” Auk. Oct. .908; Harry Harns, 
“Uncolored Prints from Havell s Engravings of Audu- 
bonVBirds of America.’ ^ Auk, Jan. 1918 : F. H. Her- 
rick Audubon the Naturalist {2 vols., igUM 
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HAVEMEYER. HENRY OSBORNE (Oct. 
18, 1847-Dec. 4. 1907). sugar refiner and cap*- 
talist, a member of a family long identified with 
the sugar industry in America, was born in New 
York City, a son of Frederick Christian and 
Sarah Osborne (Townsend) Havemeyer. The 
family had already amassed wealth from the 
sugar trade. When Henry was fourteen years 
old his grandfather, Frederick Christian, died 
leaving an estate of $3,000,000. His father had 
been a partner of a cousin, William Freiknck 
[q.v.'], who was three times mayor of New York. 
Notwithstanding the affluence into which he was 
born, the boy received barely the equivalent of a 
high-school education and was then apprenticed 
in the sugar-refining business. At the time of 
his entrance into the organization the processes 


had undergone great changes since the Have- 
meyer brothers from Germany had set up their 
little refinery in lower Manhattan some sixty 
years before. Large plants had been erected on 
the Brooklyn waterfront and important econo- 
mies had been effected in the handling of im- 
ported raw sugar. In course of time Henry and 
his older brother Theodore came into a con- 
trolling interest in the Brooklyn refineries dur- 
ing a period of rapid expansion in the industry. 
Both brothers knew the technology of the busi- 
ness, and Henry, in addition, was experienced in 
buying and selling. In 1887 they succeeded in 
forming a merger of all the important refining 
interests in New York and Brooklyn (control- 
ling fifteen plants in all), to be known as the 
Sugar Refineries Company. Henry Havemeyer 
was made president. Soon the combine, which 
came to be known as the sugar trust, was at- 
tacked in the courts. A lengthy litigation fol- 
lowed, and finally, in June 1890, the court of ap- 
peals decided unanimously against its legality 
and the necessary steps for its dissolution were 
at once taken (People of the State of New York, 
Respondent vs. North River Sugar Refining 
Company, Appellant, 121, N. Y., 582-626). 

The corporation was reorganized in 1891 un- 
der a New Jersey charter as the American Sugar 
Refining Company and was not thereafter im- 
peded by legal proceedings. In the reorganiza- 
tion Henry Havemeyer took charge of the finan- 
cial side of the operation. He now had a con- 
siderable acquaintance in Wall Street and could 
command support among capitalists because he 
was a dividend producer. He was a persistent 
advocate of the lowering of tariff barriers to the 
importation of raw sugar, but joined other man- 
ufacturers in demanding protection for the fin- 
ished product. It was in his administration that 
the long and bitter contest took place with John 
Arbuckle [q.v.], the coffee merchant. At Have- 
meyer's death, in 1907, the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, still under his direction, owned 
more than twenty-five plants and manufactured 
approximately half of the sugar consumed in the 
United States. 

With wealth and leisure, Havemeyer was able 
to indulge his taste for country life. On the 
shore of Great South Bay, Long Island, he had 
an estate valued in his lifetime at $250,000. He 
was twice married : first to Mary L. Elder, and 
then to her niece, Louisine W. Elder. With the 
latter, who outlived him twenty-one years, he be- 
came a discriminating collector of European art 
objects. By his widow's will, probated in Janu- 
ary 1929, the Metropolitan Museum of Art re- 
ceived nearly one hundred paintings, including 
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works by Rembrandt, Corot, Degas, and others 
as well known. 

[Robert N. Burnett, “Captains of Industry : Henry 
Osborne Havemeyer,” Cosfnopolitan, Apr. 1903 ; Frank- 
lin Clarkin, “The Great Business Combinations of To- 
^y: The So-called Sugar Trust,” Century Mag., Jan. 
1903; House Report 3112, 50 Cong., 1 Sess. ; the 5 “wn 
(N. Y.), Dec. 5, 1907 ] W.B.S. 

HAVEMEYER, WILLIAM FREDERICK 

(Feb. 12, 1804-N0V. 30, 1874), sugar refiner, 
capitalist, mayor of New York City, was de- 
scended from a family which had figured in the 
bakers’ guild of Biickeburg, capital of the Ger- 
man principality of Schaumburg-Lippe, since the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He was born 
in New York City five years after his father, 
William Havemeyer, had emigrated from Eng- 
land, where he had learned the trade of sugar 
refining. The elder Havemeyer followed that 
calling in America and early in the century 
founded a business of his own. His refinery was 
in Vandam Street and in that neighborhood the 
boy grew up. He attended private schools and 
Columbia College, from which he was graduated 
in 1823, a student of fair ability, showing some 
aptitude for mathematics. After graduation he 
studied law for a short time but soon left it for a 
clerkship in his father’s sugar business. In 1828 
he formed a partnership with his cousin, Fred- 
erick Christian Havemeyer, in owning and oper- 
ating a refinery, which was successful, but for 
reasons not disclosed he disposed of his interest 
to his brother Albert and retired from the busi- 
ness in 1842, at the early age of thirty-eight. He 
was already well-to-do. 

For a time Havemeyer took an interest in local 
politics. In 1844 he was a delegate to the Dem- 
ocratic General Committee of the city (then con- 
trolled by Tammany Hall) and was one of the 
Polk presidential electors that year. Soon Tam- 
many made him chairman of its finance commit- 
tee. In 1845 he was nominated and elected mayor 
over James Harper. On the whole he satisfied 
all factions during his incumbency, but he de- 
clined reelection in 1846. In 1848 he was again 
elected, but after serving his term, he withdrew 
as before. In the decade of the fifties he turned 
his attention to banking activities, becoming 
president of the Bank of North America and of 
the New York Savings Bank. He resigned both 
offices in 1861. In the meantime he had acquired 
interests in the Pennsylvania Coal Company and 
the Long Island Railroad. With the exception 
of interference in a contest between state and city 
authorities for the control of the local police in 
1857 and an unsuccessful candidacy for mayor 
in 1859, he was out of the political limelight dur- 
ing that period. At the outbreak of the Civil 
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War he presided at one of the great meetings in 
Union Square to uphold the cause of the Union. 
As a War Democrat he supported the Lincoln 
administration. 

For another ten years New York’s citizens 
lost sight of Havemeyer. Then came the “Tweed 
ring” disclosures and the demand of an outraged 
city for the punishment of the bandits. At this 
juncture Havemeyer came forward, after almost 
a quarter of a century in retirement, and in com- 
pany with Samuel J. Tilden set up a standard to 
which all decent citizens might rally. Heading 
the New York city council of reform, he won 
support, on the single issue of clean government, 
from men of all parties. On Apr. 6, 1871, and 
again on Sept. 4 he presided over mass-meetings 
in Cooper Union from which emerged the Com- 
mittee of Seventy, pledged to hunt down the 
thieves and banish them from office. With Til- 
den he obtained from the Broadway Bank, in 
which the “Tweed ring’’ kept its accounts, legal 
proof of the stealings from the city and enabled 
suits to be brought for the recovery of the loot. 
When the mayoralty election of 1872 drew near, 
Tammany put up a highly respectable candidate 
to reassure the honest voter. The Republican or- 
ganization, seeing a chance of victory, named 
Havemeyer, who was elected. 

Within six months after assuming his duties 
in the City Hall for the third time, Havemeyer 
had apparently forfeited the good opinion of all 
who had counted on the success of his adminis- 
tration. Not a newspaper in the city continued 
its support. Not one influential leader of public 
opinion commended his acts or policies. His 
seventieth birthday found him as nearly friend- 
less as a man in public life can be. His reap- 
pointment of two police commissioners (one of 
whom was an intimate personal friend), after 
their conviction for offenses involving the vio- 
lation of their oaths of office, astounded the city. 
The greater part of the two-year term for which 
he was inaugurated was taken up with wran- 
glings over appointments with the Board of Al- 
dermen. At length a petition was sent to Gov. 
John A. Dix for the mayor’s removal. The Gov- 
ernor’s comment on the charges — a stern ar- 
raignment of Havemeyer’s official conduct — did 
not go so far as to order removal because there 
was no imputation of corrupt motives and no 
assertion that the mayor had been unfaithful to 
his constituents. On Nov. 30, 1874, after his 
successor had been chosen, and while a suit for 
libel brought against him by John Kelly, former 
sheriff, was being tried, Havemeyer died sud- 
denly of apoplexy in his office. With the shock 
that followed this tragic end of a career recently 
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marked by startling vicissitudes there was a 
demonstration of popular grief, for it was re- 
membered that no charge of dishonesty or cow- 
ardice had been brought against the man in the 
thirty years since his first election, and of few 
New York politicians in those days could as 
much be said. Havemeyer had married Sarah 
Agnes Craig in 1828. She, with several chil- 
dren, survived him. 

[For the family history, see Life, Letters and Ad- 
dresses of John Craig Havemeyer (1914) ; also In 
Memoriam : VVm. Frederick Havemeyer, Mayor of the 
City of N. Y. (1881). Obituaries appeared in the New 
York newspapers of Dec. i, 1874. Havemeyer’s part in 
the citizens’ movement of 1870— 72 is described in the 
reports of the New York City Council of Political Re- 
form and of the Committee of Seventy. “Our Won- 
derfully Reformed City Government,” by Edward I. 
Sears, in the Nat. Quart. Rev., June 1873, is a survey 
of the same activities from a hostile viewpoint.] 

W. B. S. 

HAVEN, ALICE B. [See Haven, Emily 
Bradley Neal, 1827-1863]. 

HAVEN, EMILY BRADLEY NEAL (Sept. 

13, 1827-Aug. 23, 1863), author, editor, was the 
daughter of George and Sarah (Brown) Brad- 
ley of Hudson, N. Y. When she was three years 
old her father died, and several years later she 
was adopted by her mother’s brother, the Rev. 
J. Newton Brown, a scholarly clergyman, who 
directed her education. She attended schools in 
Boston and in Exeter, N. H., while her uncle 
resided in those cities, and received further 
training in an academy at New Hampton, N.^ H. 
There her youthful poems and sketches received 
high praise, and, encouraged by the admiration 
of her companions, she sent several of her com- 
positions, signed Alice G. Lee, to a popular 
Philadelphia weekly, NeaVs Saturday Gazette 
and Lady's Literary Museum, Acquaintance with 

Joseph C. Neal [q.v.], the editor of this paper, 
followed, and in December 1846 she became his 
wife, retaining thereafter, at his request, her 
pen name of Alice, instead of her baptismal name 
of Emily. For a few months following her mar- 
riage she acted as assistant editor of the paper, 
contributing to it a lively column of social and 
literary chat over the signature of Clara Cush- 
man. In July 1847 her husband died, and the 
young widow, not yet twenty, assumed his re- 
sponsibilities on the periodical and carried it on 
for the next six years in partnership with Charles 
J. Peterson. She was greatly admired in Phil- 
adelphia literary circles, where her beauty, 
charm, and talent made her a somewhat romantic 
figure among editors. While writing regularly 
for her own weekly, she also contributed to 5 'ar- 
tain's, Graham's, and Godey's and as Cousin 
Alice, a name by which she became widely 
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known, produced several popular books for chil- 
dren. For older readers she published Helen 
Morton's Trial (1849) ^^d The Gossips of Riv- 
ertown (1850). On Jan. i, 1853, she married 
Samuel L. Haven, a New York broker, and re- 
moved to Mamaroneck, occupying there during 
her later years James Fenimore Cooper’s “Qoset 
Hall,” which she renamed “The Willows.” Two 
sons and three daughters were born of this mar- 
riage, She continued her literary work as Alice 
B. Haven, contributing regularly to the Lady^s 
Book for the rest of her life and frequently to 
Harper's. She wrote for the Appletons between 
1851 and 1859 a series of seven Home Books, 
designed “to show the bravery of a self-reliant 
and humble spirit,” with such titles as Content- 
7nent Better Than Wealth (1853), All's Not Gola 
That Glitters (1853), Out of Debt, Out of Dan- 
ger (185s). Her work was well paid, and, hav- 
ing learned that “water-colors sell best,” she 
produced pleasant, easily understood tales in- 
tended to inculcate a moral or correct a fault. 
Regarding her talent as a sacred trust, she em- 
ployed a large part of her earnings in relieving 
the needs of others. Her last long work, The 
Good Report (1867), was published after her 
death. Always delicate and fragile in body but 
strong and determined in spirit, she devoted her- 
self so actively to her household, her charities, 
her friends, and her writings that a prominent 
contemporary editor declared, “Her life unites 
all that is most worthy of imitation in female 
excellence.” In a vain attempt to arrest the de- 
velopment of tuberculosis, she spent her last win- 
ters in Florida and Bermuda. She died in Ma- 
maroneck shortly before her thirty-sixth birth- 
day and was buried in the cemetery at Rye. 

[C. B. Richards, Cousin Alice: A Memoir of Alice 
B. Haven O865), with extracts from Mrs. Haven’s 
journal ; S. J. Hale, Woman's Record (1874 cd.) \ N. Y. 
Tribune, Aug. 24, 1863; “Alice B. Haven.” Godey’s 
Lady's Book, Jan. 1864; files of NcaVs Saturday Ga- 
zette, Am. Antiq. Soc. Lib.; information from the 

family.] B. M. S. 

HAVEN, ERASTUS OTIS (Nov. i, 1820- 

Aug. 2, 1881), educator, bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a first cousin of Gilbert Haven 
was born in Boston, Mass. His father 
was Jotham Haven, a Methodist local preacher 
and a descendant of Richard Haven vvho emi- 
grated from England to Lynn, Mass., in 1644: 
his mother was Betsy Spear. At Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, where he was graduated with honors 
in 1842, he joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In 1843, while teaching at Sudbury, 
Mass., where he had started a private academy, 
he began to preach, though he did not pm the 
New York Methodist Conference until 
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Meanwhile he taught for a time in Amenia (N. 
Y.) Seminary, of which he was principal in 
1846-48. For five years thereafter he was pastor 
of Methodist churches in and near New York 
City, until in 1853 he was called to the chair of 
Latin in the University of Michigan. The fol- 
lowing year he became professor of history and 
English literature, serving for two years. At this 
time he advocated the opening of the institution 
to women. From 1856 to 1863 he was editor of 
Zionfs Herald, the Boston Methodist weekly, 
which he piloted with steady hand through the 
anti-slavery storms that preceded the Civil War. 
Though not an abolitionist, he demanded the ex- 
clusion of slave-holders from church-member- 
ship. Temperance reform he warmly supported. 
He served on the state Board of Education and 
was twice a member of the Senate, in which ca- 
pacity he framed the law which established the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College and greatly 
strengthened the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He also represented the state on the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College. In 1863, 
he was recalled to Ann Arbor as professor of 
rhetoric and English literature and president of 
the University of Michigan. He found the school 
greatly agitated over the removal of President 
Henry Philip Tappan but his moderation, 

self-control, and understanding restored peace 
and order. It was he who conceived the plan of 
annual legislative appropriations for the support 
of the University, and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing it provided for by law in 1867, ensuring 
the permanent support of the institution, hither- 
to precarious. All state universities have prof- 
ited by this act. In 1869 he accepted the presi- 
dency of Northwestern University, a struggling 
young Methodist institution near Chicago. Here 
his constructive plans for the development of 
professional schools were interrupted by the Chi- 
cago fire (1871), and in 1872 he resigned to be- 
come corresponding secretary of the newly or- 
ganized Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, an administrative and advi- 
sory position for which his wide educational ex- 
perience had given him extraordinary qualifica- 
tions. He was at the same time chancellor of 
Syracuse University (1874-80), then in its form- 
ative stages. Here again, his prestige, his wis- 
dom, his conciliatory spirit, and his courage, 
saved an imperiled institution. In 1878 he bore 
greetings to the Methodists of Great Britain, 
where he secured Wesleyan cooperation in the 
plan for an Ecumenical Methodist Conference. 
Elected bishop in May 1880, he went to reside in 
San Francisco, Cal. Sedentary life had unfitted 
him for the long journeys and arduous labors of 
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a Methodist general superintendent, and he suc- 
cumbed in less than a year, dying at Salem, Ore., 
whither he had gone to preside at a conference. 
He was survived by his wife, Mary Frances, 
daughter of the Rev. George Coles of New York 
City, and by three sons and two daughters. 

Haven was a polished writer and speaker; he 
had marked intellectual and organizing gifts. In 
the Metliodist Episcopal General Conference of 
i860 he exerted himself to secure the exclusion 
of slave-owners from the church, and in 1868 he 
was chairman of the committee which framed the 
provision admitting laymen to membership in the 
General Conference. His books and pamphlets 
include : The Young Man Advised (1855) ; Uni- 
versities in America ('1863) ; Lincoln, Memorial 
Address (1865) ; The Legal Prof ession in Amer- 
ica (1866) ; The Pillars of Truth (1866) ; The 
Medical Profession (1869); Rhetoric (1869); 
The National Handbook of American Progress 
(1876). He also prepared an autobiography 
which was published after his death. 

[Autobiog. of Erastus 0 . Haven (1883), ed. by C. C. 
Stratton ; H. H. Moore, in Lives of the Methodist Bish- 
ops (1883), ed. by T. L. Flood and J. W. Hamilton; 
memorial discourse by Alexander Winchell, delivered 
in 1881, in Report of the Pioneer Soc. of the State of 
Mich., vol. VI (1884) ; Josiah Adams, The Geneal. of 
the Descendants of Richard Haven of Lynn, Mass. 
(1843) ; and Continuation of the Geneal. (1849) ; the 
Christian Advocate (N. Y.), Aug. 11, 1881.] J.R.J. 

HAVEN, GILBERT (Sept. 19, 1821-Jan. 3, 
1880), abolitionist, bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Malden, Mass., being 
the fifth of the ten children of Gilbert and Han- 
nah (Burrill) Haven, of old New England stock. 
He was a cousin of Erastus Otis Haven \_q.v.'\. 
He attended Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass., where he experienced a Methodist con- 
version ; and Wesleyan University (B.A. 1846), 
where he was noted for his scholarship, his ge- 
nial personality, his anti-slavery opinions, and 
his gift for leadership. After five years in Amenia 
(N. Y.) Seminary, where he taught Greek and 
German and was for three years principal, he 
entered the Methodist Episcopal ministry in the 
New England Conference in 1851. During his 
early pastorate in Massachusetts he distinguished 
himself by his interest in public affairs, especially 
the moral questions that were involved in the po- 
litical issues of the time. His sermons, and no- 
tably his articles in the religious and secular 
press, were vigorous expressions of fiery con- 
victions on slavery, temperance, et cetera. At 
Lincoln's first call for troops he volunteered and 
was commissioned chaplain of the 8th Massa- 
chusetts on Apr. 30, 1861. 

After a year in Europe (1862) he returned to 
the ministry in Boston. He was now bent on 
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securing for the freedmen the full fruits of eman- 
cipation. He advocated civil rights and absolute 
social equality, even to racial amalgamation. He 
resisted the wish of the bishops to send him South 
as a missionary because they limited his field to 
the blacks. From 1867 to 1872 as editor of Zion*s 
Herald, the Boston Methodist weekly, he was a 
powerful ally of Charles Sumner and the radical 
Republicans, as well as a strong advocate of pro- 
hibition, woman's suffrage, and lay representa- 
tion. He compelled the nation to take notice of 
him, while his own church echoed with his say- 
ings — “Havenisms.” In 1868 he was a member 
of the General Conference and mentioned for the 
episcopacy. In 1872 he was elected, to the dis- 
may of conservatives and the rapturous delight 
of the negroes and radicals. His residence was 
fixed in Atlanta, Ga. Socially ostracized and 
threatened with violence because he practised the 
racial equality which he preached, he energeti- 
cally pressed the freedmen’s claims, gave his own 
money and solicited gifts to found schools and 
colleges for them, and enlisted Northern college 
graduates to come South and teach the former 
slaves and their children. By his articles, ser- 
mons, and lectures he kept the North informed 
with regard to the Southern policy of repression, 
and fearlessly denounced the secret organizations 
which “murdered people for their opinions.” He 
visited Mexico in 1873 with the Rev. William 
Butler, and cooperated with him in planting 
Methodism in the capital. In 1876 he visited the 
Methodist missions in Liberia, where he con- 
tracted the African malaria which tormented him 
ever after. Fie finally succumbed on Jan. 3, 
1880, in Malden, Mass., leaving a son and a 
daughter, both of whom became noted in reli- 
gious work. His wife, Mary Ingraham, whom 
he married at Amenia, N. Y., in 1851, died in 
i860. 

Bishop Haven was of medium height, com- 
pactly built, with ruddy face and red hair. Flis 
voice was unattractive and his delivery forced, 
but he carried his hearers and his readers with 
him by the strength and warmth of his own con- 
victions. As a writer he was journalistic rather 
than literary. His publications were: The Pil- 
grim's Wallet (1S66) ;NationalSermons (iSGg) ; 
Father Taylor, the Sailor Preacher (1872), with 
Thomas Russell; Our Next Door Neighbor: A 
Winter in Mexico (1875) ; Christns Consolator 
(1893), with a preface and notes by his son; 
and pamphlets including: Parkcrism (i860), 
Lay Representation in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (1864), Te Deum Landamus : the Cause 
and the Consequence of the Election of Abraham 
Lincoln (i860), The Uniter and Liberator of 
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America (1865) — a memorial discourse on Lin- 
coin. An Appeal to Our People for Our People 
(1875). Some years after his death there was 
published Heavenly Messenger ( 1890), which, it 
was alleged, was a communication from Haveni 
through a spiritualist medium. 

[Erastus Wentworth, Gilbert Haven: A Monograph 
(1880) ; George Prentice, The Life of Gilbert Havew 
(1883); Memorials of Gilbert Haven (1880), ed. by 
Wm. H. Daniels; T. L. Flood, "Gilbert Haven,” in 
Lives of Methodist Bishops (1882), by T. L. Flood and' 
J. W. Hamilton ; Josiah Adams, The Geneal. of the 
Descendants of Richard Haven of Lynn, Mass. (1843)' 
and Continuation of the Geneal. (1849) ; the Christian^ 
Advocate (N. Y.), Jan. 8, 1880.] j, r. j, 

HAVEN, HENRY PHILEMON (Feb. ii, 

1815-Apr. 30, 1876), whaling merchant, Sun- 
day-school superintendent, descended from Rich- 
ard Haven, a resident of Lynn, Mass., in 1645, 
was born in Norwich, Conn., the son of Phile- 
mon and Fanny (Manwaring) Caulkins Haven. 
When he was four years old his father died, 
leaving his family of five in ragged poverty. 
Flenry learned to sew, to cook, and to do the work 
on the little farm. He obtained a meager edu- 
cation in the public schools. Fie attended Sun- 
day-school assiduously and founded a juvenile 
society against swearing. These influences of his 
youth, a grim theology and grim poverty, mould- 
ed his entire life. In 1830 the family moved to 
New London where he was indentured to Thomas 
W. Williams, a wealthy ship-owner. Six years 
later he became a confidential clerk and at the 
age of twenty-three a partner in the firm of 
Haven & Smith, a company already successfully 
engaged in whaling and sealing. Haven pos- 
sessed indomitable energy, shrewdness and ef- 
ficiency, the ability and the desire to drive hard 
bargains. At this time the American whale fish- 
ery was enjoying its greatest prominence and 
extent. He prospered and scattered his ships, 
over the Atlantic, the Pacific, and distant seas 
in search of profits. Sea-elephants from the In- 
dian Ocean and guano from islands in the West- 
ern Pacific were among the sources of his wealth. 
In 1867, while negotiations were in progress for 
the purchase of Alaska, he corresponded with 
Seward about the opening of the seal fisheries to 
Americans. When Alaska was ceded his vessels 
were sealing there before Californians had begun 
to realize the new opportunities. He was active 
in forming a company of Eastern and Western 
ship-owners which in August 1870 obtained a 
monopoly of the seal fisheries at St. Paul’s and 
St. George’s Islands. He reorganized and be- 
came president of the New London & Northern 
Railroad Company and was prominent in three 
Connecticut banks. In 1852 he was elected mayor 
of New London and in the same year was elected 
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to the state Assembly. He was the Republican 
candidate for governor in 1873. When he, with 
the entire ticket, was defeated he recollected that 
man's judgment was but a little thing: and 
looked forward to his weighing in the Lord’s bal- 
ances. 

Haven's success as a merchant was consider- 
able, yet his success as a Sunday-school super- 
intendent was greater. He became a Sunday- 
school teacher at the age of fifteen ; six years 
later he went to combat the evils of rum, prosti- 
tution, and unbelief in the seaport town of Wa- 
terford. This struggle he continued until his 
death. In 1858 he became superintendent of the 
Sunday school of the Second Congregational 
Church in New London. To this task he brouglit 
a restless energy and a militant piety. With thor- 
oughness and efficiency he reorganized it as he 
had reorganized banks and railroads. He was one 
of the first and principal contributors to the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Lessons. ]\Iany of his 
innovations are still employed in Sunday schools. 
In 1869 he prepared for the Neiv-England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register (October 1869) 
a memoir of his half-sister, Frances Manwaring 
Caulkins (1795-1869), historian of Norwich and 
New London. The death in 1874 of his wife, 
Elizabeth Lucas Douglas, whom he had married, 
Feb. 23, 1840, induced him to go to Europe the 
following year. He attended various meetings 
of religious groups abroad and had returned and 
resumed his usual duties when he died of heart 
failure. 

[H. C. Trumbull, A Model Superintendent : Sketch 
the Life, Character, and Methods ... of Henry P. 
Haven (1880) ; New-Eng. Hist, and Geneal. Reg., Jan. 
>879; Alexander Starbuck, Hist, of the Am. Whale 
Fishery . . . to 1876 (1878) ; D. H. Hurd, Hist, of New 
London County, Conn. (1882); Josiah Adams, The 
Geneal. of the Descendants of Richard Haven of Lynn, 
Mass. (1843).] F.M. 

HAVEN, JOSEPH (Jan. 4, i8i6-May 23, 
1874), clergyman, teacher, scholar, was born in 
Dennis, Mass., the son of Rev. Joseph and Eliz- 
abeth (Sparrow) Haven and a descendant of 
Richard Haven who was a resident of Lynn, 
Mass., in 1645. While he was still a child, his 
parents removed to Amherst, and here, in the 
quiet, cultural atmosphere of a clergyman’s home 
and amid the outdoor delights of one of the most 
charming of Massachusetts towns, he passed his 
boyhood. Prepared at the local academy, he en- 
tered Amherst College in 1831. His studies were 
largely confined to the classical languages and 
history, with scattered courses in mathematics, 
science, and philosophy. At his graduation in 
^835* he delivered the class oration on ^‘Sources 
of Superstition.” For two years he taught in an 
institution for deaf mutes in New York City, 
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and at the same time began his theological stud- 
ies at the Union Theological Seminary. In 1837 
he went to the Andover Theological Seminary. 
Here he won his professional degree ( 1839) and 
a wife — Mary, daughter of Prof, Ralph Emer- 
son, whom he married on Sept. 23, 1840. He had 
ten children, four of whom, with Mrs. Haven, 
survived him. 

In the November following his graduation, 
Haven was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Congregational church in Ashland, Mass. From 
this pastorate he was called in 1846 to the Har- 
vard Congregational Church in Brookline, Mass., 
where he remained four years. In addition to his 
pastoral duties in this large and important par- 
ish, he did editorial work on the Congregational- 
ist, of which with Edward Beecher and Dr. In- 
crease N. Tarbox, he was one of the original 
editors. A crisis came in his career in 1850, when 
he was called to the chair of mental and moral 
philosophy in Amherst College. Assuming the 
duties of this professorship in January of the 
next year, he definitely abandoned the ministry, 
and gave himself henceforth to a life of teaching 
and study. After seven years at Amherst, he re- 
signed, in August 1858, to accept a call to the 
chair of systematic theology in the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, which had been chartered in 
1855 without faculty or sufficient funds. Haven 
opened the school with Franklin W. Fisk and 
Samuel C. Bartlett [q.v.l as his associates. 
'‘These three men,” writes President Ozora 
Stearns Davis, "are known in our tradition and 
history as the great trinity of the early days.” 
Haven remained at Chicago until 1870, when he 
resigned on account of failing health. After a pe- 
riod of travel in Europe and the Near East, in- 
cluding Palestine, and of preaching and lecturing 
after his return home, he became in 1873 acting 
professor of mental and moral philosophy in the 
University of Chicago, and was engaged in the 
duties of this office until his death, from typhoid 
fever complicated with inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 

Joseph Haven had real genius as a teacher. It 
was said of him in his early years at Amherst 
that "he taught the Scotch philosophy with a 
logical clearness and force worthy of the sys- 
tem, and with a felicity of illustration and a vein 
of humor that were all his own.” In his maturer 
days he had the reputation of "making even the 
driest subject interesting.” Not an imparter of 
facts merely, he was a living force of eloquence 
and passion {Obituary Record of the Graduates 
of Amherst College, 1874). As a scholar and au- 
thor he exercised authority and influence in his 
time. His books, Mental Philosophy (1857), 
Mental Science as a Branch of Education ( 1857), 
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Moral Philosophy ( 1859), Studies in Philosophy 
and Theology (1869), and a posthumous His- 
tory of Philosophy (1876), were widely read in 
this country and abroad. When traveling in the 
Near East he found classes in Syria and Turkey 
conducted with his textbooks as guides. His 
greatest work was undoubtedly done at the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary which he served dur- 
ing the first decade of its history while in the 
full maturity of his powers and ripeness of his 
scholarship. In religion he was evangelical, but 
“one of the most liberal and progressive theologi- 
ans of the time.'' His preaching had simplicity 
and elegance, and was welcomed in churches of 
many denominations. 

[Official records at Amherst College, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover Theological Seminary, and 
the University of Chicago ; C. D. Helmer, A Sermon 
in Memory of Joseph Haven (1874) ; Chicago Thcol. 
Scm. Quarter Centennial Hist. Sketch (1879); Josiah 
Adams, The Geneal. of the Descendants of Richard 
Haven, of Lynn, Mass. (1843) ; Chicago Daily Tribune 
and Daily Inter Ocean, May 27, 1874; letter from the 
late President O. S. Davis, Chicago Theol. Sem.] 

J.H.H. 

HAVENS, JAMES SMITH (May 28, 1859- 

Feb. 27, 1927), congressman, lawyer, was born 
in Weedsport, Cayuga County, N. Y., the son of 
Dexter Eber and Lucy Bell (Smith) Havens. 
After preparing for college in the public schools 
of Weedsport and in Monroe Collegiate Institute, 
Elbrldge, N. Y., he entered Yale with the class 
of 1882, but his college course was interrupted 
by illness, and he was not graduated until 1884. 
He studied law in the office of William F. Cogs- 
well of Rochester, was admitted to the bar in 
1886, and practised in Rochester for more than 
forty years. He was soon recognized as a wise 
counselor and a powerful advocate with a high 
standard of personal and professional ethics. 
His cases were always well prepared, and his 
presentation was marked by unusual simplicity 
and clarity. For many years he was ranked as 
one of the leaders of the bar in Western New 
York. An enthusiastic Democrat by inheritance 
and conviction, he was at all times willing to 
work for the party, and was an effective cam- 
paigner, but was never a candidate for public of- 
fice until 1910. In that year, after a campaign 
which attracted nation-wide attention, he over- 
came a large adverse majority and was elected 
(Apr. 19) to the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives for the unexpired term (1910-11) of 
his deceased law-partner, James Breck Perkins 
defeating George W. Aldridge, the Re- 
publican leader of Monroe County (see Review 
of Reviews, New York, May 1910). Havens re- 
fused to consider a nomination for the succeed- 
ing term and returned to his profession at the 
end of his few months of service. In 1918, he be- 
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came assistant treasurer of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, though his duties were more legal than 
financial. The next year he was made secretary 
and vice-president in charge of the legal depart- 
ment. In this latter capacity he was instrumental 
in settling many complicated questions which had 
arisen between the company and the United States 
government as a result of the World War. He 
also retained a limited private practice for a few 
old clients, and continued to serve as director in 
various financial, industrial, and civic organiza- 
tions. His death occurred in Rochestep after sev- 
eral months of failing health. 

During his long residence in Rochester, Ha- 
vens was much respected for his legal and finan- 
cial ability and his sense of civic responsibility, 
while his high character, friendly nature, and un- 
failing courtesy made him many warm friends. 
His attitude toward the younger members of the 
bar was especially considerate. He married, Jan. 
16, 1894, Caroline Prindle Sammons of Roches- 
ter, who with a daughter and two sons survived 

him. 

[Who's Who in America, 1926-27: Cong. Record, 
61 Cong.. 2 Sess. ; A Hist, cf the Class of Eighty-Four, 
Yale College (1914): Biog. Dir Am Cong. (1928) ; 
sketch in Democrat and Chronicle (Rochester), heb. 
28 1927 prepared by Havens' secretary m anticipation 
of ’his death ; obituary in N. Y. Times, Feb. 28. 1927 ; 
information as to certain facts from Havens' nephew 
and former law-partner, Samuel M. Havens.] h. T. 

HAVERLY. CHRISTOPHER (June 30, 
1837-Sept. 28, 1901), “Col. Jack H. Haverly,” 
theatrical manager, the son of Christopher and 
Eliza (Steel) Haverly, was born at Boiling 
Springs (now Axemann) near Bellefonte, Pa. 
He began his career in 1864 by the purchase of 
a variety theatre in Toledo, Ohio, where he re- 
mained for two years. His first minstrel show 
opened at Adrian, Mich., on Aug. l, 1864, and 
played about four weeks. Burgess and Haverly’s 
Minstrels were inaugurated on Oct. 8, 1864, at 
Toronto, Canada, but by the end of the month 
Burgess had withdrawn and the troupe was 
again Haverly's Minstrels. In 1866 his troupe 
toured with that of Dick Sands; the following 
years he took over the management of Billy Ar- 
lington's Minstrels. He became manager of Cal 
Wagner’s Minstrels in 1870. During the next 
several years Haverly purchased interests in 
other minstrel troupes and acquired theatres. He 
secured from Tom Maguire an interest in Emer- 
son's Minstrels in 1875 and became part owner 
of the New Orleans Minstrels in 1876 and of Cal- 
lender’s Colored Minstrels two years later. He 
bought the old Adelphi Theatre in Chicago in 
1876 and quickly came to own or control more 
than a dozen theatres in Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, and San Francisco. His most fa- 
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incus show was Haverly’s Mastodon Minstrels, 
sometimes known from its advertisements as the 
“Forty, Count 'Em! Forty!” troupe, which he 
organized in 1878. 

At the height of his career Haverly took his 
Mastodon Minstrels to England and, after a sen- 
sational advertising campaign, opened at Her 
Majesty's Theatre in the Haymarket, London, on 
July 31, 1880. For seventeen weeks he played to 
crowded houses. Following a tour of the prov- 
inces and another engagement in London he took 
his troupe to Germany, where for a time he was 
in danger of arrest for fraud, because he pre- 
sented his company of white entertainers as a 
troupe of negro minstrels. He returned to New 
York in the early summer of 1881. The follow- 
ing July he again opened at Her Majesty's Thea- 
tre, but with a large troupe composed entirely of 
negroes. After an unsuccessful season of sev- 
eral months he returned to America early in 1882. 
In May 1884 Haverly opened in London at the 
Drury Lane Theatre with his Mastodon Min- 
strels, the most brilliant company he had ever as- 
sembled, but a prolonged heat wave and the com- 
petition of Callender's All-Colored Minstrels 
made this venture a financial failure. When he 
returned to New York in August, his fortune was 
gone, for during his absence abroad his affairs 
had become involved. Haverly, whose income had 
once been between ten and twenty thousand dol- 
lars a day, was reduced to running a small and 
unsuccessful museum in Brooklyn. He was a 
constant poker player and a daring speculator in 
mining stocks. During his career he is said to 
have won and lost five fortunes. Under the guid- 
ance of John Cudahy [g.z/.] he speculated in pork 
and in an attempt to gain control of the New 
York stock exchange one of his fortunes crashed. 
During the last three years of his life he was 
engaged in mining in the West. Although he is 
considered to have been the greatest minstrel 
manager in America his name was unknown 
when he died of typhoid fever in Salt Lake City 
m 1901. He was twice married — to the Duval 
(Hechinger) Sisters, vocalists. Sara, whom he 
married first, died at Toledo, Ohio, in March 
1867, but Eliza, his second wife, survived him. 
He published in 1879 Haverly^s Genuine Georgia 
Colored Minstrels* Songster, a collection of ne- 
gro jubilee and camp-meeting songs and hymns. 
i^egro Minstrels (1902), a collection of recita- 
tions and stories attributed to him, was chiefly 
the work of an enterprising publisher. 

[Edward _Le Roy Rice, Monarchs of Minstrelsy 
U911) ; Dailey Paskman and Sigmund Spaeth, 

Seated/” (1928) ; Harry Reynolds, Minstrel 
Memories . . . Minstrelsy in Great Britain from 1836 
to /927 (London, 1928) ; Ike Simond, Old Slack's 
t^etHtntscences (Chicago, 1891) ; Deseret Evening News 
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(Salt Lake City), Sept. 30, 1901 ; information from 
Byron Haverly Blackford of Bellefonte, Pa.] F. M. 

HAVERLY, JACK H. [See Haverly, Chris- 
topher, 1837-1901]. 

HAVILAND, CLARENCE FLOYD (Aug. 

^ 5 . 1875-Jan. I, 1930), physician and psychia- 
trist, was born in Spencertown, N, Y., the son of 
Dr. Norman H. Haviland, a physician, and Hen- 
rietta (Newman) Haviland. While he was a boy 
the family moved to Fulton, N. Y., where he at- 
tended the public schools and graduated from the 
local high school in 1893. He at once entered the 
medical school of Syracuse University from 
which he received the degree of M.D. in 1896. 
In the following year he became an interne at 
the Manhattan State Hospital, New York City, 
and was promoted in succession to junior physi- 
cian and second assistant physician, under Dr. 
William Mabon. After thirteen years of service 
here he was promoted in 1910 to first assistant 
physician at King’s Park State Hospital. In 1914 
he prepared at the request of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene a survey of the care 
of the insane in Pennsylvania, which was pub- 
lished in book form the following year (Treat- 
ment and Care of the Insane in Pennsylvania, 
1915). In 1915 he left the King's Park hospital 
to take charge of the Connecticut State Hospital 
at Middletown, Conn. During his connection 
with this institution, from 1916 to 1921, he was 
chairman of the executive committee of the Con- 
necticut Society for Mental Hygiene. In 1921 
he was made president of the Connecticut Con- 
ference for Social Work, but in the same year 
returned to New York to serve until 1926 as 
medical member and chairman of the New York 
State Hospital Commission. On July i, 1926, he 
became superintendent of the Manhattan State 
Hospital and during this year was chosen presi- 
dent of the American Psychiatric Association. 
In 1927 he was appointed professor of clinical 
psychiatry at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York. On Dec. 3, 1929, accompanied 
by Mrs. Haviland, he sailed from New York for 
a Mediterranean cruise; in Cairo he was at- 
tacked by influenza-pneumonia, and although he 
was treated by American medical men at the 
Anglo-American Hospital there, he succumbed 
to the infection. He was survived by his wife, 
Amy Amelia Miller, whom he married June 26, 
1908, by his father, and by a brother, also a psy- 
chiatrist. 

Although Haviland lacked the academic train- 
ing received by many of his contemporaries in 
modern psychiatry, he was, nevertheless, an able 
representative of that school. Enthusiastic and 
with a tremendous capacity for work, he devoted 
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his entire professional life to improving the care 
of the insane and to efforts toward the preven- 
tion of insanity. Influential only after he became 
a member of the New York State Hospital 
Board, he is given the major share of credit for 
various advances made during his few years' in- 
cumbency. In the belief that mass insanity could 
be benefited by occupational therapy, he suc- 
ceeded in having such treatment standardized 
throughout all the state hospitals. He caused the 
quality of service rendered in the state hospitals 
by doctors, nurses, and attendants to be investi- 
gated, and instituted courses of instruction for 
attendants and nurses, and a series of mental di- 
agnostic clinics for the enlightenment of the staff 
physicians. The mental clinics were extended to 
include problem children. He also formulated a 
building program designed to prevent overcrowd- 
ing and give the best fire protection, in accord- 
ance with which plan two new state hospitals 
were constructed and additions were made to 
others. Among his favorite projects were state 
psychiatric clinics at the Medical Center, New 
York, and at Syracuse University. He was great- 
ly interested in mental hygiene and all forms of 
social prophylaxis, including eugenics. He was 
one of the editors (1923-30) of the Modern 
Hospital, and the author of a number of profes- 
sional papers. 

[Who’s Who in America, igzS-zg; Am. Jour, of 
Psychiatry, Jan. 1930; Jour. Am. Medic. Asso., Jan. 

1930; Psychiatric Quart., Jan., Apr. 1930; Modern 
Hospital, Feb. 1930; Mental Hyaiene, Jan. 1930; Ar- 
chives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Mar. 1930 ; Alumni 
Record and Gen. Cat. of Syracuse Univ., 1872—1910, 
vol. III. pt. I (191O ; y- Times, Jan. 2, 1930.] 

E. P. 

HAVILAND, JOHN (Dec. 15, 1792-Mar. 28, 
1852), architect, was born at Gundenham Manor, 
Somerset, England, the son of James Haviland, 
a small squire, and Ann, daughter of Benjamin 
Cobley, a rector of the Church of England. On 
his mother's side he was connected with Ben- 
jamin Robert Haydon, the artist. After an aca- 
demic education he studied architecture in Lon- 
don with James Elmes and superintended several 
buildings in London. His mother's sister had 
married Admiral Count Morduinoff, whom he 
visited in St. Petersburg before removing to 
America in 1816. He landed at Philadelphia in 
September of that year. Among his letters of in- 
troduction was one from General von Sonntag, 
whose sister he subsequently married. 

In Philadelphia Haviland, with Hugh Brid- 
port, conducted an architectural drawing school 
(advertisements of 1818 reproduced in the Jour- 
nal of the American Institute of Architecture, 
October 1916, pp. 420, 421) and in 1818-19 they 
published The Builders Assistant for the Use of 
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Carpenters and Others, in two volumes (2nd edi- 
tion, 3 vols., 1825). Haviland designed many 
buildings in Philadelphia, including the First 
Presbyterian Church, St. Andrew's Episcopal 
Church, and the Pennsylvania Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb (now the School of Industrial 
Art), with its fine, sober Greek- Doric front. 
Other buildings from his designs were the United 
States Naval Asylum at Norfolk, the State In- 
sane Asylum at Harrisburg, the County Halls 
of Pittsburgh, Newark, York and other towns, 
and numerous churches and private houses. He 
is said to have received the first premium for a 
design for the New York Exchange, but this 
building, as well as the Philadelphia City Hall 
(see his printed Communications to the County 
Commissioners, City Councils, and County Board 
on the Subject of the New Public Buildings 
for Philadelphia, 1849), was entrusted to other 
architects. 

The most notable work of Haviland, however, 
was in the creation of the architectural type of 
the modern prison, on the “radiating plan.” The 
Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miser- 
ies of Public Prisons, pioneering in prison re- 
form along lines related to the work of the Eng- 
lish reformer Howard, secured in 1818 an act 
providing a prison at Pittsburgh which it was 
hoped might give opportunity for improvements 
in management and design. For this institution 
Haviland unsuccessfully submitted a competitive 
plan, not preserved, in which he is believed to 
have adopted the radial type. In 1821 an act 
was passed providing for the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary at Cherry Hill, Philadelphia. Haviland 
competed, won, and supervised the building — 
still in use — until its completion. In this struc- 
ture, according to the Pennsylvania Journal of 
Prison Discipline at the time of Haviland’s 
death (post, p. loi), “the chief objects of prison 
architecture . . . were for the first time attained.” 
The improvements were instantly recognized, 
and Haviland was entrusted in following years 
with the Western Penitentiary at Pittsburgh 
(succeeding within a few years the building 
which had been preferred to his first design), the 
New Jersey, Missouri, and Rhode Island state 
penitentiaries, the Allegheny, Dauphin, Lancas- 
ter, Berks, and many other jails, including the 
Halls of Justice and City Prison (“The Tombs,” 
replaced 1888) in New York. 

The success of his work was so striking that 
the British, French, and Russian governments 
sent commissioners to the United States to study 
and report (William Crawford, Report on the 
Penitentiaries of the United States, London, 
1834; F. A. Demetz and G. A. Blouet, Peniten- 
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tiers des i.tats-Unis, Paris, 1837). Blouet, one 
of the leading architects of France, wrote to 
Haviland: “As you may see by our report, the 
establishments constructed by yourself have been 
the chief source from which we have drawn; 
they are also the models which we propose as the 
best*' {Journal of Prison Discipline, p. 102). 
Personally very modest, though recognizing his 
achievement, Haviland was frank, amiable, and 
liberal in helping others in his profession. He 
was one of the founders, in 1836, of the short- 
lived American Institution of Architects, fore- 
runner of the present Institute, and a correspond- 
ing member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He died suddenly, in Philadelphia, 
in his sixtieth year. 

[An obituary in the Pa. Jour, of Prison Discipline, 
July 1852, is a chief source for Haviland’s life and con- 
tributions to prison design. It gives a portrait in mezzo- 
tint, showing a strong, determined face. The Builder 
(London), May 29, 1852, contains a list of Haviland’s 
works, quoted from the Daily National Intelligencer 
(Washington, D. C.), Apr. 16, 1852. His status in his 
profession is discussed by G. C. Mason in the Jour. Am. 
Inst, of Architects, Sept. 1913- A manuscript by Hav- 
iland, "Description of the Halls of Justice or House of 
Detention, New York," with drawings, is preserved by 
the Royal Institute of Architects. A drawing for an 
unidentified building, dated Oct. 25, 1831, exists in the 
office of the Supt. of the U. S. Capitol at Washington, 
among papers presented by the Misses Walter.] 

F.K. 

HAWES, CHARLES BOARDMAN (Jan. 
24, 1889-Jiily 15, 1923), writer of tales of ad- 
venture, was a descendant of English ancestors 
who came to Massachusetts in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, and the son of Charles 
Taylor and Martha (Boardman) Hawes. He 
was born in Clifton Springs, N. Y., where his 
parents were temporarily staying, but was 
brought up in Bangor, ^le., in the schools of 
which city he prepared for college. He entered 
Bowdoin in 1907, graduating four years later. 
Here his interest centered in literature and com- 
position. In his junior and senior years he was 
class poet, and later in his career occasional bits 
of verse by him were published; but prose was 
to be his chosen medium of expression. Three 
prizes were awarded him during his senior year : 
one for being “the best scholar in English litera- 
ture and original English composition*’ ; another 
as the author of the best short story — even in 
childhood his gift for story-telling had attracted 
attention; and the third as the author of the best 
Commencement part. He was also awarded the 
Henry W. Longfellow Graduate Scholarship, 
devised to afford students exhibiting marked 
ability in English opportunity for graduate work 
in some other institution, A year at Harvard 
followed. Both the forest and the sea appealed 
to him, and he spent his summers with surveying 
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parties in the Maine wilderness where he ac- 
quired a knowledge of woodcraft and found in- 
spiration for some of his earlier stories. Fencing 
and chess were his favorite diversions. After 
leaving Harvard he taught at Harrisburg Acad- 
emy, Pa., for a brief period, and then joined the 
staff of the Youth's Companion, Boston. Short 
stories of distinction from his pen now began to 
appear in various periodicals and he commenced 
to gather material for the “swinging yarns of 
high adventure and the sea” which gave him 
rank as a writer. He frequented the wharves, 
talked with seafaring men, perused old chroni- 
cles, and collected charts, maps, and logs. 

His earliest book. The Mutineers (1920), a 
tale of old days at sea and of adventures in the 
Far East, first appeared as a serial in the Open 
Road, 1919, a magazine for boys, of which 
Hawes became associate editor in 1920. For the 
same periodical were written The Great Quest, 
a romance of 1826, and The Dark Frigate, pub- 
lished in book form in 1921 and 1923 respective- 
ly. They are vigorous, vivid stories of reckless 
exploits on sea and land, of pressgang, piracy, 
slave ships, and bloody fights, in which striking 
personalities are skilfully depicted and imag- 
ination and accuracy of historical background 
are joined, written in rhythmic prose that lays a 
spell upon tlie reader, young or old. A few days 
after Hawes’s sudden death in his thirty-fifth 
year, his Gloucester, by Land and Sea (1923) 
was published. In 1924 The Dark Frigate was 
awarded the Newbery Medal as the most dis- 
tinguished contribution of 1923 to American lit- 
erature for children. The same year appeared 
lllialing ( 1924), in which is set forth in a wealth 
of detail the history of that industry from the 
first whalemen of whom we have record down 
to the days of its decline. It was completed by 
his wife, Dorothea, daughter of George W. Ca- 
ble whom he married in June 1916. In 

1926 a tablet to his memory was placed in the 
Bowdoin Library. 

[Clayton H. Ernst, Chas. Boardman Hawes, An Ap- 
preciation (pamphlet, n.d., Little, Brown & Company) ; 
Boston Evening Tratiscript, July 17, 1923 I Publishers’ 
Weekly, Aug. 18 and 25, 1923. July 5 . 1924 ; lour. Nat. 
Ednc. Asso., Sept. 1924 ; information furnished by Chas. 
T. Hawes.] H.E.S. 

HAWKINS, BENJAMIN (Aug. 15, 1754- 
June 6, 1818), United States senator, Indian 
agent, the third son of Philemon and Delia ( Mar- 
tin) Hawkins, was born in Warren County, N. 
C. His father, of English descent, was born in 
Virginia in 1717 and as a young man removed 
to North Carolina, where he became a man of 
substance and importance. On the outbreak of 
the American Revolution Benjamin was a mem- 
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ber of the senior class at the College of New 
Jersey. At the time General Washington had 
need of an interpreter to facilitate intercourse 
with his many French officers and, in some way 
learning of Hawkins’ unusual proficiency in the 
French language, attached him to his staff. 
Hawkins returned to North Carolina in 1779 and 
was immediately pressed into the service of the 
state in various capacities. In 1781 he was elect- 
ed to the Congress of the Confederation and 
served until 1784; and again he was a member 
in 1786-87. On the adoption of the new consti- 
tution of the United States he was one of the two 
senators first elected to represent North Carolina 
and by lot drew the six-year term. He was de- 
scribed as a stanch Federalist, “aristocratic, con- 
servative, proud and wealthy.” On the turning 
of the political tide in 1795 he was defeated for 
reelection by Timothy Bloodworth a Jef- 

fersonian. 

For some years before this time Hawkins had 
become interested in Indian affairs. In 1785 he 
had been appointed commissioner to treat with 
the Cherokees and other Southern Indians. The 
treaty of Hopewell resulted, defining the bound- 
aries of the Cherokees. Later, treaties were ne- 
gotiated with the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
( 1786). In 1795 President Washington appoint- 
ed Hawkins and two others to treat with the 
Creek Confederacy. Hawkins negotiated with 
them the important treaty of Coleraine (1796) 
and thus made contacts with the Indians which 
so furthered his interest in them that when the 
President tendered him the post of agent to the 
Creeks and general superintendent of all Indian 
tribes south of the Ohio, he accepted the ap- 
pointment. This decision, which was made 
against the strong opposition of his family and 
friends and which changed the whole course of 
his career, reveals the caliber of the man. Highly 
educated, wealthy, held in the highest esteem by 
the people of his native state, surrounded by all 
the comforts of his plantation home, he aban- 
doned all of his old connections and spent the 
rest of his life among untutored savages with no 
reward in prospect except the satisfaction of 
rendering important public service. His domain 
as Creek agent covered an immense territory in 
middle and lower Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, extending 400 miles eas^ and west and 
200 miles from north to south. His headquarters 
were originally at Fort Hawkins near Macon, 
but later he removed to the “Old Agency” on the 
Flint River. His kindly and sympathetic attitude 
toward the Indians won for him the title “Be- 
loved Man of the Four Nations.” So great was 
his influence that for sixteen years the Creeks 
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were at peace. He taught them pasturage and 
agriculture. In order to lead them in their pain- 
ful transition from savage to semicivilized life, 
he brought his slaves down from his Roanoke 
plantation and created a large model farm, where 
he produced quantities of grain and raised herds 
of cattle and made farm tools and implements. 
His plantation was an embryonic agricultural 
college for the Indians. 

This peaceful development was interrupted by 
the War of 1812. British emissaries and Te- 
cumseh fomented the always latent war spirit of 
the Indians and those Creeks farthest removed 
from Hawkins’ influence rose and began to harry 
the frontier settlements. Hawkins raised a regi- 
ment of friendly Creeks, supported it with his 
own funds, and became its titular head, though 
the half-breed chief, William McIntosh, actually 
commanded the force. The Creeks were com- 
pletely crushed by Andrew Jackson and peace 
was restored in 1814. The national government 
penalized the Confederacy by compelling them 
to cede a large portion of their land, including 
important areas occupied by those Creeks who 
had remained friendly. The spirit of the Creeks 
was forever broken. Hawkins was bitterly grieved 
by this untoward war and its consequences, and 
his death, which followed shortly thereafter, has 
been attributed in part to his disappointment at 
the unfortunate interruption of his work of de- 
velopment. He lies in the Old Agency in Craw- 
ford County where his later life work had been 
done. Hawkins was not only conspicuously suc- 
cessful as an administrator of Indian affairs; he 
was a man of letters and a keen observer as well. 
His “Sketch of the Creek Country” (Georgia 
Historical Society Collections, vol. Ill, pt. i, 
1848) is an interesting, authentic account of the 
native customs and characteristics of the Creeks. 
Though many of his manuscripts remain unpub- 
lished, the Georgia Historical Society brought 
out in 1916 a volume of his letters {Collections, 
vol. IX) covering the period from 1796 to 1798. 

[An excellent sketch of Hawkins by Stephen B. 
Weeks was published in the Biog. Hist, of N. C., vol. 

V ( 1906), and was reprinted in the Ga. Hist. Soc. Colls., 
vol. IX (1916). Other accounts may be found in A. H. 
Chappell, Miscellanies of Ga. (1874) ; L. L. Knight, A 
Standard Hist, of Ga. and Georgians (1917). vol. I; 
and W. J. Northen, Men of Mark of Ga., vol. II (1910).] 

R. P. B— s. 

HAWKINS, DEXTER ARNOLD (June 24. 

1825-July 24, 1886), lawyer, educator, political 
reformer, was born in Canton, Me., the son of 
the Reverend Henry and Abigail (Fuller) Haw- 
kins. He was a descendant of Sir John Hawkins. 
One grandfather had served in the Continental 
Army, the other had been under John Paul 
Jones. His father had been sent as a missionary 
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trom Providence, R. I., to the province of Maine. 
The boy^s education in the ordinary district 
school was supplemented by the teaching of his 
father, who was an active evangelist in the causes 
of education, temperance, and abolition. Before 
entering Bowdoin College in 1844, Hawkins had 
already gained practical experience as a teacher 
of mathematics in the academies at Bethel and 
later at Bridgton, and had completed his own 
secondary education in the latter. In the year of 
his graduation from college, 1848, he was ap- 
pointed by the state board of education as lec- 
turer on public instruction before teachers’ insti- 
tutes — in which capacity during the next three 
years he gave a course of forty-five lectures at- 
tended by three thousand teachers. At the end of 
that time he was offered the secretaryship of the 
state board of education ; but in spite of his great 
interest in educational problems the attraction of 
the law proved greater. Accordingly he entered 
an office in Portland, Me., and later attended lec- 
tures at the Harvard Law School. After two 
years in Europe, which he divided between 

courses at L’ficole des Droits in Paris and a 
first-hand study of the judicial and educational 
systems of the various countries, he opened his 
law office in New York City, Jan. 2, 1854. By 
the time of the outbreak of the Civil War, he had 
built up an influential practice. An accident, re- 
ceived in childhood, prevented his active par- 
ticipation in the army, but otherwise he exerted 
his influence to the utmost in the cause which he 
so fervidly approved. In 1867 he devoted his 
energies once more to the cause of education and 
was instrumental in the establishment of the De- 
partment of Education. Three years later — much 
to the disappointment of Hawkins, who wished 
the national head of education to be a powerful 
administrator — this department was relegated to 
the rank of a bureau in the Department of the 
Interior. During the remainder of his life Haw- 
kins was an ardent champion, by speeches, pam- 
phlets, and newspaper articles, of a system of 
free, independently controlled public schools. To 
him education presented the truest panacea for 
social evils since it was the surest preventive of 
pauperism. In 1874 he drew up provisions which 
were passed into law by New York State under 
the title, “Act to Secure to Children the Bene- 
fits of Elementary Education.” Many states fol- 
lowed the New York precedent. In the case of 
the Southern states, whose educational back- 
wardness he deplored, he advocated corrective 
interference by the national government. His 
attacks on parochial schools were bitter, “A child 
trained in the parochial school ... is more than 
three and a quarter times as likely to get into 
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jail as the child trained in the free public school” 
{Archbishop Purcell Outdone, 1880, p. 13). He 
was equally outspoken in his denunciation of 
political corruption and extravagance in New 
York City. The statistics contained in his vari- 
ous pamphlets were instrumental in the over- 
throw of the Tammany ring and in the correction 
of other less glaring irregularities. In contrast 
to the corrupted leaders of municipal politics and 
parochial schools, the Anglo-Saxon American 
was praised by Hawkins as being and bidding 
“fair to be for centuries to come, the best com- 
posite, harmonious development, the highest per- 
fection of humanity” (The Anglo-Saxon Race, 
1875, P* 26). Hawkins died suddenly at Groton, 
Conn. He had married, Apr. 12, 1859, Sophia 
T, Meeks. 

[Am. Jour. Educ., Mar. 1881 ; W. B. Lapham, Cen- 
tennial Hist, of Norway, Oxford County, Me. (1886) ; 
Nehemiah Cleaveland. Hist, of Bowdoin Coll, with Biog. 
Sketches of its Grads. (1882); N. Y. Times, N. Y. 
Tribune, July 25. 1886.] E. M — s.,Jr. 

HAWKINS, RUSH CHRISTOPHER ( Sept. 
14, 1831-Oct. 25, 1920), soldier, collector of in- 
cunabula, was born in Pomfret, Vt., the son of 
Lorenzo Dow and Maria Louisa (Hutchinson) 
Hawkins. He received no formal education but 
was trained by members of his family. While 
under age he served in the Mexican War. In 
1851 he took up the study of law in New York 
City. Success in his profession and fortunate in- 
vestments in real estate gave him leisure in later 
life. In June i860 he married Annmary Brown, 
the daughter of the Hon. Nicholas Brown of 
Providence, and the grand-daughter of Nicholas 
Brown after whom Brown University was 

named. He served in the Civil War from May 
1861 until May 1863, heading the “Hawkins 
Zouaves,” the 9th New York Volunteers which 
he organized and commanded. He saw active 
service at Hatteras Inlet, Roanoke Island, Win- 
ton, South Mills, South Mountain, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, and Suffolk, and in 1865 was 
raised by brevet to the rank of brigadier-general. 
Equally patriotic and courageous in civil life, he 
was constantly attacking evils in public morals 
and was active in promoting remedial legisla- 
tion. In 1872 he served in the New York legis- 
lature, and in 1889 he was United States com- 
missioner of the fine arts at the Universal Ex- 
position, Paris. 

Aside from his services rendered during the 
Civil War, Hawkins’ most notable achievement 
was his assembling of a superb collection of in- 
cunabula, now deposited in the Annmary Brown 
Memorial, the mausoleum which he erected in 
Providence, R. 1 . He began early to collect and 
in 1855 purchased his first fifteenth-century book. 
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In 1878 he met Henry Bradshaw, librarian of 
Cambridge University, when the latter was for- 
mulating his epoch-making method of studying 
incunabula. From that moment until his death, 
Hawkins zealously collected specimens of early 
printing. In 1884 his list of Titles of the First 
Books from the Earliest Presses introduced into 
America the system originated by Bradshaw and 
subsequently developed by Robert Proctor, which 
was destined to become the basis for modern 
research in this field. Using this work as a check- 
list, Hawkins sought to acquire if possible a 
copy of the first book from each press, thus illus- 
trating the diffusion of the art of printing be- 
tween 1462 and 1500. Plis activities as a col- 
lector were highly specialized, but in a repre- 
sentative sense he acquired a remarkably com- 
plete collection. Of the 238 towns into which 
printing was introduced during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the British Museum in 1909 had speci- 
mens from 166 of them and Hawkins, 141. Of 
the III towns in which printing was known be- 
tween 1450 and 1480, 94 were represented at 
the Museum and 84 in the Hawkins collection. 
Although a born fighter, and usually involved 
in some controversy, the General was a very 
earnest student of his cherished books. That his 
scholarly traditions might endure, he created the 
curatorship of the Annmary Brown Memorial 
as a chair for bibliographical study. He and his 
wife had intended to erect a memorial to Guten- 
berg, in which to house the more than five hun- 
dred specimens of incunabula and the paintings 
which they had collected. Mrs. Hawkins died 
before this had been accomplished. In her name, 
and in recognition of the benefactions of the 
Brown family, the Memorial with its treasures 
was placed in Providence in 1907. Hawkins' 
death, thirteen years later, came as the result of 
his having been knocked down by an automobile 
in New York. 

[J. H. E. Whitney, The Hawkins Zouaves, . . . Their 
Battles and Marches (1866) ; A. W. Pollard, Cat. of 
Books Mostly from the Presses of the First Printers 
. . . Collected by Rush C. Hawkins (1910), and "Gen. 
Rush C. Hawkins,” the Library, Dec. 1920 ; Frank Dil- 
not, The New America (1919) ; Margaret B. Stillwell, 
"Gen. Hawkins as He Revealed Himself to His Li- 
brarian," Papers of the Bibliog. Soc. of America, vol. 
XVI, pt. 2 (1923), and The Annmary Brown Memorial 
(1925) ; Henry H. Vail. Pomfret, Vt. (2 vols., 1930) ; 
providence Jour., Oct. 26, 1920.] M. B. S. 

HAWKS, FRANCIS LISTER (June 10, 
1798-Sept. 27, 1866), Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, historian, second son of Francis and 
Julia (Stephens) Hawks, and grandson of John 
Hawks was born at New Bern, N. C. 

Graduating with first honors at the University 
of North Carolina in 1815, he began the study 
of law under William Gaston and later went to 
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the famous law school of Tapping Reeve and 
James Gould at Litchfield, Conn. He was im- 
mediately successful at the bar and in 1820 was 
made reporter of the supreme court of North 
Carolina, filling the place until 1826, when he 
gave up the practice of law. In 1821 he repre- 
sented the borough of New Bern in the House 
of Commons. A devoted member of the Episco- 
pal Church, he finally decided to enter its min- 
istry. After studying theology under Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Green, later bishop of Mississippi, in 
1827 he was successively ordained deacon and 
priest. After serving (in 1829) as assistant in 
Trinity Church, New Haven, and then assistant 
in the parish of St. James in Philadelphia, he 
was elected (1830) professor in the divinity 
school of Washington (now Trinity) College, 
Hartford, Conn. In 1831 he became rector of 
St. Stephen’s, and later of St. Thomas’ Church, 
in New York City, holding the latter place until 
1843. During this period he was assistant sec- 
retary of the General Convention of 1832, and 
secretary of the New York diocesan convention 
in 1834, was elected (1835) missionary bishop 
of the Southwest but declined that office, and 
was professor of ecclesiastical history at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, 1833-35. ^^37 

he was editor, for a few months, of the New 
York Review, for which he wrote frequently, 
contributing to its early numbers severely crit- 
ical articles on Jefferson and Burr. In 1839 he 
established a church school, St. Thomas’ Hall, 
at Flushing, L. I. The venture resulted in the 
loss of a great deal of money and drew such crit- 
icism that Hawks resigned as rector of St. 
Thomas’ Church and moved to Mississippi, 
where he was soon elected bishop, but declined 
the office. He was an original trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. In 1844 he became rector 
of Christ Church, New Orleans, and was elected 
the first president of the University of Louisiana, 
which began operations under his guidance. 

In 1846 he volunteered to become professor of 
history at the University of North Carolina, but 
the chair was not established. Three years later 
he resigned his charge in New Orleans and his 
presidency of the University and returned to 
New York as rector of the Church of the Media- 
tor. Subsequently he went to Calvary Church, 
but in 1862, on account of his sympathy with the 
South, he resigned and went to Christ Church, 
Baltimore. During this period in New York he 
was instrumental in establishing (1853) the 
Church Journal. He returned to New York in 
1865 and formed the parish of Our Savior, and 
also that of Iglesia de Santiago where he preached 
and conducted services in Spanish. He died the 
following year. In 1852 he had declined election 
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as bishop of Rhode Island and in 1859 as pro- 
fessor of history in the University of North Car- 
olina. In 1823 he married Emily Kirby of New 
Haven, Conn., who died in 1827. Later he mar- 
ried Mrs. Olivia (Trowbridge) Hunt of Dan- 
bury, Conn., who survived him. He had two 
children by his first marriage and six by his sec- 
ond. 

Hawks was a man of great ability and unusual 
charm. Interested in many subjects, an omniv- 
orous reader, possessed of quick wit, and re- 
markable gifts as a conversationalist, he was 
widely popular. As a lawyer he proved himself 
learned, logical, and powerful before a jury or 
appellate court, and as a preacher he was noted 
for the force, felicity, and sincerity of his ser- 
mons. He had a quick temper and was inclined 
to unrestrained and angry speech, but he was 
quick to repent and atone for any unkindness. In 
1835 the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church appointed him to collect material on the 
colonial history of the church, and he went to 
England and brought back a great mass of manu- 
script material, some of which he utilized in Con- 
tributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the 
United States: Virginia (1836) and Maryland 
(1839). Thereafter he devoted much time to 
writing. His work was of high literary quality, 
scholarly, original, and, in view of the material 
then available, remarkably accurate and sound. 
In the field of church history, besides the Con- 
tributions, his most important publications were : 
Journals of the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
volume I (1861), covering the period 1785-1808, 
and Documentary History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica (2 vols., 1863-64), both prepared in collabo- 
ration with W. S. Perry. He wrote a number 
of books, historical and otherwise, for children, 
and to secular American history contributed 
Early History of the Southern States (1832); 
The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
( *836) ; Narrative of the Expedition of an Amer- 
ican Squadron to the China Seas and Japan . . , 
under the Command of Commodore M. C. Perry 
(^856)1 History of North Carolnia (2 vols., 
*857"58), and other works. He also edited The 
Official and Other Papers of the Late Major- 
General Alexander Hamilton (1842). Sugges- 
tive of the scope of'his interests are: The Monu- 
ments of Egypt (1850); Peruvian Antiquities 
(^853): Romance of Biography (1855): The 
English Language (1867). For a time he was 
editor oi Appletons* Cyclopaedia of Biography. A 
posthumous volume, Poems Hitherto Uncollect- 
ed, was published in 1873. Hawks was a leader 
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in the reorganization of the New York His* 
torical Society and one of its most active mem- 
bers. He was one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society and its vice-president 
from 1855 to 1859, and also a founder of the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society, 
which he served as president for several years. 

[E. A. Duyckinck, A Memorial of Francis Lister 
Hawks, D.D., LL.D. (1871) ; A Tribute to the Memory 
of Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. (1867) ; Henry 
Fowler, The Am. Pulpit (1856), pp. 381-88; “Francis 
Lister Hawks," in Putna 7 n’s Mag., Jan. 1868.] 

J.G. deR.H. 

HAWKS, JOHN (1731-Feb. 16, 1790), archi- 
tect and builder, was born at Dragby, Lincoln- 
shire. Nothing definite is known of his early 
career ; that he was a man of consequence and 
probably held some position at Court seems ap- 
parent from the fact that he was selected to de- 
sign and superintend the construction of the 
mansion of the colonial governor of North Caro- 
lina at New Bern, “the most magnificent in Amer- 
ica.’' In this project both King George III and 
Queen Charlotte were interested (Haywood, 
post, p. 63). The Queen, who had built “Strat- 
ford” in Virginia for Thomas Lee out of her 
private purse, seemed eager to develop a do- 
mestic architecture in the American dominions. 

John Hawks arrived in North Carolina in 
company with Governor Tryon in 1764. They 
were immediately confronted by the difficulty of 
raising funds for the architectural project, and 
for a time it seemed doubtful whether work on 
it could begin for some years. In 1767 Tryon 
recommended Hawks for the post of comptroller 
of the port of Beaufort (Colonial Records, VII, 
548), but he did not have occasion to accept that 
office, for in the same year the General Assembly 
appropriated £5,000 for building the palace. The 
corner-stone was laid Aug. 26, 1767, and the 
building was completed late in 1770. During 
January and February of the next year the gov- 
ernment records were moved into it. The edifice 
was a three-storied structure, built in the best 
traditions of the early Georgian style ; with quar- 
ter-circle colonnades connecting it with two 
small square Georgian buildings placed at either 
side. The central portion bore unmistakable signs 
of having been fashioned after the favorite resi- 
dence of the King and Queen, Kew Palace at 
Kew Gardens, Surrey, in the rebuilding of which, 
not many years before. Hawks may well have had 
a hand. The interior of the North Carolina man- 
sion was elaborately designed and furnished. 
The entire cost amounted to nearly fifteen thou- 
sand pounds. This sum, after much difficulty and 
trouble which paved the way for much of the 
subsequent civil commotion in the colony, was 
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finally appropriated by the General Assembly 
{Colonial Records, vol. VII, Preface). For his 
services in making- the designs of the palace and 
overseeing its erection, John Hawks received 
£300 “proclamation money” yearly. He built 
other structures in New Bern, including the 
Craven County prison of which he was one of 
the trustees. From 1770 to 1773 he was a kind 
of commissioner of finance for Governor Tryon. 
In the latter year he was chosen clerk of the up- 
per house of the General Assembly upon the rec- 
ommendation of Governor Martin ( Colonial Rec- 
ords, IX, 370), which office he retained until it 
became extinct in 1784. During this time he 
was also a justice of the peace for Craven County 
and district auditor for New Bern. In 1784 he 
became the first auditor of the state of North 
Carolina, continuing in that position until the 
time of his death. In December 1788 he was ap- 
pointed judge of the court mercantile and mari- 
time for New Bern by Gov. Samuel Johnston, 
but resigned the office, for which he had not ap- 
plied, because he thought himself unqualified “for 
the undertaking.” He died at New Bern, Feb. 
16, 1790. Eight years later, on the night of Feb. 
27, 1798, the beautiful and costly Governor's 
Palace was destroyed by fire. 

About the year 1770 Hawks married Mary 
Fisher, only daughter of George Fisher of Cra- 
ven County. They had one son, Francis, who was 
the father of Francis Lister Hawks [q.v.l and 
Cicero Stephens Hawks. 

[The Colonial Records of N. C., ed. by Wm. L. Saun- 
ders, vols. VII, IX (1890), XX (1902), XXII (1901), 
XXIV (1905) ; manuscript records of the N. C. Hist. 
Commission, at Raleigh ; M. De L. Haywood, Gov. Wm. 
Tryon (1903), which also contains a view of the palace, 
made from the original design by Hawks now in the 
N. C. State Archives ; information as to certain facts 
from a descendant of Hawks.] E L. W. H. 

HAWLEY, GIDEON (Nov. 5, 1727-Oct. 3. 

1807) , missionary to the Indians, a descendant of 
Joseph Hawley, who emigrated to America in 
1629, was born at Stratfield ( Bridgeport ) , Conn., 
the son of Gideon and Hannah (Bennett) Haw- 
ley. His mother died at his birth; his father 
three years later. Little is known of his youth 
before he entered Yale, where he graduated in 
1749. He was licensed to preach by the Fair- 
field East Association, May 23, 1750. Hawley 
seems to have been a man with a single purpose 
in life, to be a missionary to the Indians. In 
many ways he was temperamentally unfitted for 
such a career, for his letters give the impression 
of uncompromising Puritan virtue and a lack of 
sympathy with Indian character. Yet just be- 
cause he believed the Indians inferior to the white 
men, he felt a more insistent call to serve them. 
His career began in 1752 when he accepted a 


position at Stockbridge in the pay of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians, 
under the supervision of Jonathan Edwards 
[q.v.']. He described his duties as those of a 
school-master for the Iroquois, many of whom 
came from great distances to his school. On the 
Lord's Day he preached to them. Edwards vis- 
ited his school occasionally and gave him advice 
about his work. Hawley was not happy in this 
place, however, because of the existence of op- 
posing cliques among the controlling authorities, 
who hampered each other's efforts and hindered 
the work of the missionaries. Consequently, he 
was glad to accept an offer from the Society to 
establish a mission among the Six Nations on 
the Susquehanna. He was ordained for this task 
in July 1754 at Boston, and left for his frontier 
post, near the present Windsor, N. Y. Appar- 
ently his services at this place were much more 
extensive than they had been at Stockbridge. 
Besides trying to convert and civilize the Indi- 
ans he seems to have acted as interpreter, and, 
of greater importance on the eve of war, to have 
been highly respected in their diplomatic coun- 
cils. Outbreak of war did not at first interfere 
with his labors, but in May 1756 he was forced 
to leave. He went to Boston and accepted a 
commission as chaplain to Col. Richard Gridley's 
regiment, about to depart for Crown Point, but 
unfortunately illness compelled him to return in 
October. After an unsuccessful attempt to re- 
sume his mission labors, he was sent by the Com- 
missioners of the Society on a temporary mis- 
sion to the Indians at Marshpee, Mass., who had 
been long without an English minister. He suc- 
ceeded so well at Marshpee that the Indians re- 
quested his appointment as their permanent 
preacher. Their petition was granted, and on 
Apr. 8, 1758, he took up the work which he car- 
ried for half a century. Hawley married for his 
first wife Lucy Fessenden, on June 14, 1759, by 
whom he had three sons and two daughters. 
After her death in 1777, he married, Oct. 7, 1778, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Burchard. He died at Marshpee 
in his eightieth year. 

[Hawley's manuscript journal and letters covering 
the period from 1753 to 1805, in the library of the Am. 
Congreg. Asso., Boston ; letters printed in Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Colls., I ser. IV (1795), 50-67 and 6 ser. IV 
(1891), 617-19, 627-30; VV. B. Sprague, Annals Am. 
Pulpit, vol. I (1857); F. B. Dexter, Biog. Sketches 
Grads. Yale Coll., vol. II (1896); Samuel Orcutt, A 
Hist, of the Old Town of Stratford and the City of 
Bridgeport, Conn., pt. 2 (1886) ; E. H. Everett, Haw- 
ley and Nason Ancestry (1929); Columbian Centinel 
(Boston), Oct. 7, 1807.] V. F. B. 

HAWLEY, GIDEON (Sept. 26, 1785-July 

17, 1870), lawyer, educational administrator, the 
son of Gideon Hawley and Sarah (Curtiss) 
Hawley and a descendant of Joseph Hawley who 
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came to America in 1629 and later settled in 
Stratford, Conn., was born in Huntington, Conn., 
but moved with his parents to Ballston, N. Y., 
in 1794 and in 1798 to Charlton, N. Y. He grad- 
uated from Ballston Academy, entered Union 
College, was graduated (B.A.) in 1809, and was 
appointed tutor in the college for the following 
year. After studying law with Henry Yates in 
Schenectady and in the office of Bleecker & 
Sedgwick, Albany, he was admitted to the Al- 
bany bar in May 1812, On Oct. 19, 1814, he 
married Margarita Lansing, member of an Al- 
bany family of social, political, and financial dis- 
tinction. Two children were born to them. He 
was master in chancery from 1812 to 1830. As 
director of the Mohawk & Hudson Railroad and 
treasurer of the Utica & Schenectady Railroad, 
he shared in the pioneer work of railroad devel- 
opment in New York State. From 1819 to 1853 
he was secretary of the Albany Insurance Com- 
pany. 

His most notable service to the state, how- 
ever, was in the field of education. In 1812, the 
year of his admission to the bar, he was chosen 
the first superintendent of public instruction for 
the state of New York, and between 1812 and 
1821, when the office was abolished, he laid the 
foundations for the public elementary schools of 
the state. The Board of Regents, who were guid- 
ing the development of the private academies, 
appointed him secretary in 1814, an office which 
he held until 1841. In his dual capacity as sec- 
retary of the Board of Regents and superintend- 
ent of public instruction he became the domi- 
nant figure in state education. He created the 
executive functions of the official variously 
known as superintendent and commissioner of 
education and gave especial significance to the 
judicial functions of the educational executive 
(see J. S. Brubacher, Judicial Powers of the 
Commissioner of Edtication in New York State, 
Teachers College Publications, 1927), In 1842 
he became a member of the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York and 
continued in that office until his death twenty- 
eight years later. He was largely responsible for 
the establishment of the first normal school in 
New York State, that in Albany. His total ser- 
vice to public education extended from 1812 to 
1870, while his connection with the Board of 
Regents, as secretary and as member, covered a 
period of fifty-six years. From 1846 to 1861 he 
was a member of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Aside from official re- 
ports, his only publication of any consequence 
seems to have been Essays on Truth and Knowl- 
edge (1856), containing an essay previously is- 
sued under the title. Definitions of Knowledge 
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and Truth. The Gideon Hawley Library at the 
State College for Teachers, Albany, commemo- 
rates his service. 

[Cuyler Reynolds, Hudson-M ohawk Valley Geneal. 
aiui Family Memoirs (1911), vol. Ill; Bibliotheca Mutt- 
sclliana, a Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets by Joel 
Munscll (1872), an annotated copy of which is owned 
by the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
Mass.; E. S. Hawley, The Hawley Record (1890) ; S. 
V. Talcott. Geneal. Notes of N. V. and New England 
Families (1883); Eighty-Fourth Ann. Report of the 
Regents of the Univ. of the State of N. Y. (1871) ; Am. 
Jour. Educ., Mar. 1862; Minutes of the Board of Re- 
gents (MS.).] A.R.B— r. 

HAWLEY, JAMES HENRY (Jan, 17, 1847- 

3» 1929), lawyer and governor, the son of 
Thomas and Annie (Carr) Hawley, was born in 
Dubuque, Iowa. His mother died during his in- 
fancy and his father remarried. At the age of 
fourteen young Hawley tried to enlist in a com- 
pany of Iowa volunteers recruited in Dubuque 
for Civil-War service but was rejected because 
of his youth. Accompanying an uncle to Cali- 
fornia in 1862, he arrived in San Francisco in 
time to join the stampede to the Salmon River 
and Boise Basin placer mines of Idaho. In 1864 
when still only seventeen years old he returned to 
California and entered the San Francisco City 
College to study law. At the end of a year he 
had finished the limited curriculum of that day 
and was graduated. After a year at sea in which 
he visited the Orient, he returned to Idaho where 
he temporarily resumed his mining activity while 
establishing himself in his profession. From his 
admission in 1871 to the bar of the supreme court 
of the Territory, with the exception of such pe- 
riods as he held public office, he was continu- 
ously engaged in practice until his death. From 
1878 to 1886 his residence was Idaho City; then 
he moved to Boise, of which city he was mayor 
1903-05. He participated in practically all the 
early mining and irrigation litigation in Idaho 
and practised criminal law extensively. He served 
several terms in the territorial assembly, first in 
the House, 1870-71, and then in the Senate, 
1874-75. From 1878 to 1882 he was district at- 
torney and from 1886 to 1890, United States at- 
torney. He failed of election to the federal House 
in 1888 and to the Senate in 1914. 

It was as chief prosecutor in the Haywood, 
Pettibone, and Moyer case, 1907, that he gained, 
for a time, national prominence. Labor unrest 
in the Cceur d'Alene mining area of northern 
Idaho culminated in 1898 and 1899 in a series of 
riots, burnings, and murders, alleged to have 
been incited by the Western Federation of Min- 
ers, with which the local authorities were in- 
capable of coping. Governor Steunenberg (Pop- 
ulist) appealed for federal troops. The presence 
of soldiers and the drastic measures taken by 
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them resulted in breaking the influence of the 
Federation. On Dec. 30, 1905, however, Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg was assassinated. When one 
Harry Orchard confessed the crime, implicating 
the president of the Western Federation of Min- 
ers, Charles Moyer, the secretary, William D. 
Haywood, and a former member of the executive 
committee, George Pettibone, Hawley and W. 
E. Borah were selected to prosecute them. Haw- 
ley undertook to prove that the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners was a criminal organization, the 
officers of which were guilty of the murder of 
Steunenberg at the hands of Harry Orchard. 
The defense, conducted by Clarence Darrow of 
Chicago and E. F. Richardson of Denver, relied 
largely on what were alleged to be Orchard's 
personal motives. To the general surprise, the 
jury found Haywood not guilty, a verdict which 
was said to have been returned because in his 
charge Judge Wood, who presided at the trial, 
cited with emphasis the well-known rule of evi- 
dence that a person cannot be convicted of crime 
upon the testimony of an accomplice unless it be 
corroborated by other evidence, which of itself 
and without the aid of the testimony of the ac- 
complices tends to convict the defendant. 

Backed by a wide reputation and personal fol- 
lowing, Hawley was elected governor (1911- 
13) but was defeated for reelection. He married 
Mary Elizabeth Bullock, July 4, 1875, at Quartz- 
burg. Fie had eight children, six boys and two 
girls. All but two children, who died in infancy, 
survived him. During his later years he gave 
his attention chiefly to matters of civic and fra- 
ternal interest. On the title-page of a two-volume 
History of Idaho, the Gem of the Mountains 
(1920) his name appears as editor. 

[Hist, of Idaho, the Gem of the Mountains (1920) ; 
Who’s Who in America, 1928-29; Outlook, Apr. 6, 
1907, and issues during June 1907 ; N. Y. Times, Aug. 
4, 1929; Idaho Statesman, Aug. 4 and 18, 1929.] 

H. C. D. 

HAWLEY, JOSEPH (Oct. 8, 1723-Mar. 10, 

1788), lawyer, public servant, ‘'Son of Liberty,” 
was born in Northampton, Mass., the son of 
Joseph and Rebekah Hawley. Through his fa- 
ther he was descended from Thomas Flawley 
who with his brother Joseph came to America in 
1629; his maternal grandfather was the Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard [q.v.l, for nearly sixty years 
pastor of the Northampton church and a reli- 
gious leader in western Massachusetts. On the 
maternal side also he was a cousin of Col. Israel 
Williams of Hatfield, Mass., and of Jonathan 
Edwards After attending the schools of 

Northampton he entered Yale College in 1739 
and was graduated in 1742. He planned to enter 
the ministry and may have studied for a time 
with Jonathan Edwards. He served as chaplain 
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of one of the Massachusetts regiments against 
Louisbourg in 1745, but his experiences on the 
expedition and his conversion to Arminianism 
turned him from theology to law. Soon after his 
return from Louisbourg he began his law studies 
and in 1749 was admitted to the bar. Eventu- 
ally he became one of its leaders in western 
Massachusetts and did a great deal to raise the 
standing of the profession. During the dispute 
between the Northampton church and its pastor, 
Jonathan Edwards, in 1749-50, Hawley led the 
group opposed to Edwards and was largely in- 
fluential in his dismissal from the church. Haw- 
ley's headstrong and impetuous conduct in the 
affair was long a reason for self-reproach. There- 
after he was a leader in Northampton and 
throughout western Massachusetts. He served 
on the Northampton board of selectmen with but 
few interruptions from 1747 until his death, and 
during most of the time as chairman. In 1754 
he was commissioned a major of Hampshire 
County and, without actually participating in 
the fighting, he was active throughout the French 
and Indian War in matters of organization and 
supply. Meanwhile, on Nov. 30, 175 ^* he had 
married Mercy Lyman of Northampton. 

He was elected to the Massachusetts General 
Court in 1751, I 75 f and 1755 but played an un- 
important part. His election in 1766, however, 
was the beginning of a decade of activity that 
made him one of the Revolutionary leaders of 
the province. He became associated on equal 
terms with Otis and the Adamses in their con- 
stant opposition to the royal power. Gov. Thomas 
Hutchinson attributed many of the difficulties of 
the time to Hawley's influence, but recognized 
that unlike some of the other leaders he was not 
the complete partisan. Hawley worked sincere- 
ly for political freedom. In 1773 he was instru- 
mental in settling a boundary dispute between 
Massachusetts and New York, one of his few 
constructive achievements during these years. 
The next year he was elected to the Continental 
Congress but declined to serve, presumably be- 
cause of ill health, and John Adams was elected 
in his place. At Philadelphia Adams soon re- 
ceived from Hawley a searching analysis of the 
colonial situation with an exhortation for re- 
sistance to the limit unless Great Britain yielded 
to the American demands {Works of John 
Adams, vol. IX, 1854, App.; Hezekiah Niles, 
Principles and Acts of the Revolution, 1822, p. 
324). Hawley wrote: “Fight we must finally, 
unless Britain retreats.” Between 1774 and 177^ 
Hawley served on all the important committees 
of the province and was besides the guiding spirit 
of the Revolution in the Connecticut Valley. 
For many months before July 4, 
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stant letters to the Adamses, Thomas Cushing', 
and Elbridge Gerry at the Continental Congress 
urged a declaration of independence and the set- 
ting up of a unified colonial government. Un- 
fortunately his exertions in the cause of the Rev- 
olution undermined his health, and in 1776 he 
fell a victim to the family’s curse of insanity. 
While the remainder of his life was spent in re- 
tirement, he was able in 1780 to write from a lib- 
eral standpoint a vigorous criticism of the Mas- 
sachusetts constitution. Although pious and for 
many years a deacon of the church at Northamp- 
ton, Hawley long favored the disestablishment 
of Congregationalism. In 1780 he refused to take 
his seat in the state Senate because of the reli- 
gious test for office-holding. During the riots 
in western Massachusetts in 1782 he was active 
in upholding law and order, although at the same 
time urging a policy that would secure justice 
for the discontented (letter to Ephraim Wright, 
printed in American Historical Reznew, July 
1930 - At his death in 1788 his estate was left 
to Northampton for the support of education. 

[Hawley Papers and Samuel Adams Papers in the 
N. Y. Pub. Lib.; Mass. Archives; Judd MSS. in the 
Forbes Lib., Northampton, Mass. ; E. F. Brown, Joseph 
Hawley, Colonial Radical (1931) ; E. S. Hawley, Hist. 
Sketch of Maj. Joseph Hawley (1890) and The Haw- 
ley Record (1890) ; Joseph Hawley's Criticism of the 
Constitution of Mass. (1917), ed. by M. C. CKme ; F. 
B. Dexter, Biog. Sketches Grads. Yale Coll., vol. I 
(1885); Thomas Hutchinson, The Hist, of the Prov- 
mce of Mass. Bay, vol. Ill (1828); J. R. Trumbull, 
Hist, of Northampton, Mass., vol. II (1902); The 
Boston Gazette and the Country Journal, Mar. 17, 

'788.] E.F. 3 . 

HAWLEY, JOSEPH ROSWELL (Oct. 31, 

1826-Mar. 18, 1905), editor, soldier, senator, 
was descended in the eighth generation from Jo- 
seph Hawley who came from England to Boston 
in 1629 and later settled in Stratford, Conn. 
Hawley’s father, the Rev. Francis Hawley, a 
native of Farmington, Conn., married Mary Mc- 
Leod of North Carolina and at Stewartville in 
the latter state Joseph w'as born. In 1837 the 
family returned to Connecticut and the boy re- 
ceived his early schooling at Hartford and at 
Cazenovia, N. Y. After graduating with honor 
from Hamilton College in the class of 1847, win- 
ning distinction as a speaker and debater, he 
taught school and read law. In 1850 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Connecticut and secured 
enough clients to make a living. Drawn into the 
ranks of the anti-slavery crusaders, he was a 
delegate to the national convention of the Free- 
Soil party in 1852. Four years later he called 
the meeting of a hundred Connecticut citizens — 
among whom was his friend, Gideon Welles 
\_q.v.'\ — which organized the Republican party in 
the state. He took an active part in the Fre- 
mont campaign, developing a vigorous and epi- 
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grammatic style on the stump. In 1857 he aban- 
doned his law practice for the editor’s chair 
when he took charge of the Hartford Evening 
Press, the organ of the new party. Associated 
with him on the Press was a college chum and 
life-long friend, Charles Dudley Warner [q.v.^. 

While the telegraph was still bringing the re- 
ports of the bombardment of Fort Sumter to 
his newspaper office, Hawley drew up the paper 
for enlisting the first company of volunteers from 
his state. He followed this action with a rous- 
ing speech on the evening of Apr. 17 before a 
memorable Hartford mass-meeting. On the fol- 
lowing day he was mustered into the service 
with the rank of captain. On Jan. 15, 1866, he re- 
turned to civil life, having been brevetted major- 
general of volunteers to date from Sept. 28, 
1865, “for gallant and meritorious services dur- 
ing the war.” He saw service in thirteen “bat- 
tles and actions,” most of them along the eastern 
coast of the Confederacy. In the operations in 
Virginia in 1864. he served under Benjamin But- 
ler [q.v.'] and later under Terry. He was cited 
for meritorious conduct at the first battle of Bull 
Run and at the battle of Olustee, Fla., Feb. 20, 
1864. Twice during the war his ability as a 
speaker was capitalized when he was sent North 
on recruiting duty. 

In the year of his discharge he was elected 
governor of Connecticut by a people anxious to 
honor war veterans. In 1867 he became editor 
of the Hartford Courant with which the Evening 
Press was merged. He liked speaking better than 
writing, however, and politics remained to the 
end of his life his primary interest. He was as 
much at home in the conservative Republican 
party after the war as he had been in the crusad- 
ing group in the years preceding it. In 1868, 
when the proposal to pay government bonds in 
depreciated currency was gaining favor west of 
the Appalachians, he uttered, as President of 
the Republican National Convention, his most- 
quoted political epigram, “Every bond, in letter 
and in spirit, must be as sacred as a soldier’s 
grave” {Official Proceedings, post, p. 24). Two 
years later he opposed openly the political as- 
pirations of his former chief, the then discredited 
Butler who was seeking office in Massachusetts. 
Butler retaliated with a speech in Springfield on 
Aug. 24, 1871, in which he accused Hawley, 
while under his command, of incompetency and 
hinted at cowardice. Hawley, always impulsive 
and at times irascible, lost no time in calling his 
former commanding officer a “liar and black- 
guard.” The resulting controversy, in which 
Butler hedged, was widely discussed throughout 
the North with public opinion running strongly 
in Hawley’s favor. 
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Between 1868 and 1881 Hawley was twice de- 
feated for and thrice elected to the House of 
Representatives, where he served on committees 
on claims, banking and currency, military af- 
fairs, and appropriations. At the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1872 he was secretary of 
the committee on resolutions and in 1876 chair- 
man of that committee, playing no small part in 
shaping the issues on which his party went be- 
fore the electorate. He was president of the 
United States Centennial Commission and dis- 
closed his Puritan heritage by causing the ex- 
position to be closed on Sundays. From 1881 to 
within two weeks of his death he was United 
States senator from Connecticut. He was able 
but not conspicuous. He was a consistent pro- 
tectionist and advocate of sound money. He did 
his most useful work as chairman of the Senate 
committee on civil service and on military af- 
fairs. In the latter capacity he had charge in the 
upper house of bills for increasing the coast de- 
fenses, providing for a volunteer army, and re- 
organizing the regular army which were made 
necessary by the Spanish-American emergency 
in 1898. Hawley was married twice: in 1855 to 
Harriet Ward Foote, who died in 1886, and sub- 
sequently to Edith Anne Florner, a native of 
England. He died in Washington, D, C. 

[E. P. Parker, ‘"Memorial Address,” in Joint Report 
of the Commission on Memorials to Senators Orville 
Hitchcock Platt and Joseph Roswell Hawley to the Gen. 
Assem. of the State of Conn. (1915) ; letters by Haw- 
ley as president of the Centennial Commission and 
scrapbooks kept by him in Conn. State Lib. ; Sen. Re- 
port 6947, 59 Cong., 2 Sess. ; files of the Hartford 
Courant\ War of the Rebellion: Official Records 
(Army), i sen esp. II, 355, and XXXV (pt. i). 289: 
Official Proc., Nat. Repuhl. Conventions, JS68-80 
(1903); Springfield Republican, Aug. 25, 1871; The 
Brilliant Military Record of Maj. Gen. Hawley (pam- 
phlet, n.d.), reprinted from the Hartford Courant at 
the time of the Butler controversy ; E. S. Hawley, The 
Hawley Record (1890) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; 
Evening Star (Washington), and Hartford Courant, 

Mar. 18. 1905.] R.H.G. 

HAWORTH, JOSEPH (Apr. 7, i8s5?-Aug. 

28, 1903), actor, was born in Providence, R. I, 
He was the son of an English artist and engineer, 
Benjamin Haworth, who came to this country 
before the Civil War, and Martha (O'Leary) 
Haworth, of Irish ancestry and English birth. 
During the war his father died in a southern 
prison camp, whereupon Martha Haworth took 
her family to Cleveland. Joseph went to work 
in a newspaper office and in leisure hours de- 
voted himself to elocution. When he was eigh- 
teen Charlotte Crampton, John Ellsler's leading 
lady, heard him read. Struck by his personality, 
his musical voice, his immense earnestness, she 
tendered him the part of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham to her Richard III at her benefit. This led 
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to his engagement as general utility man in Ells- 
ler’s stock company, an excellent school for a 
young actor. For several seasons he trod the 
boards with stars, working his way to leading 
parts. Before he was twenty he had supported 
Barrett, who commended his reading of his lines, 
and Booth, whose appreciation of his Laertes in 
Hamlet led to his offering Haworth, in 1878, a 
place in his company. The young actor accepted 
instead an engagement with the Boston Museum 
stock company, then in the zenith of its reputa- 
tion. At his farewell to the Ellsler company he 
played Hamlet for the first time to the Ophelia 
of Effie Ellsler, for whom he had an unrequited 
attachment. During the next three years he 
played everything, from Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera (he had a magnificent voice) to old Eng- 
lish comedies and Shakespeare. In November 
1878 his singing of “He remained an English- 
man” at the first performance in America of 
Pinafore brought down the house. In 1881, hav- 
ing played an effective Romeo with Mary An- 
derson, he was offered the post of leading man 
at the Boston theatre. He chose rather to join 
McCullough on a starring tour, and for two 
seasons, until McCullough's tragic collapse, he 
played such parts as lago, Ingomar, Cassius, and 
Icilius. Thereafter until 1895 he was starring, 
first in Hoodman Blind, then in Patd Kauvar, 
which he made famous by four years of success, 
and later in an arduous repertory in which he 
alternated such plays as The Leavenworth Case, 
The Bells, Rtiy Bias, and Rosedale, with Shake- 
spearian revivals. In 1895 he played a long en- 
gagement at the Castle Square Theater, Boston. 
For the next two seasons he played opposite 
Modjeska in her varied repertory. The more im- 
portant of his later successes were made as the 
original John Storm in Hall Caine's play. The 
Christian, Rafael in The Ghetto, Vinicius in Quo 
Vadis, Cassius in Richard Mansfield's produc- 
tion of Jidius Caesar, and, his last role, Prince 
Dimitri in Resurrection. He died, unmarried, 
at the peak of his achievement. 

Haworth was one of the most intellectual and 
conscientious performers of serious parts on the 
American stage. If his ambition to become great 
in the full meaning of the word was scarcely real- 
ized, he was much more than talented. He had 
real feeling, and in temperament he was an artist. 

A good (popularly reputed a “great”) Hamlet, 
he was a fine Malvolio, an impressive Richelieu. 
Modjeska called his Macbeth “well-character- 
ized,” effective in the banquet and fight scenes. 
Winter, however, thought him unequal to the 
exacting demands of the part. An erratic gen- 
ius, “half dashing man-about-town, half recluse. 
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morbidly sensitive, generous even to his ene- 
mies, Haworth was a prey to fits of tragic depres- 
sion which he tried to drown in drink. In ap- 
pearance he was “not tall, but so slender he ap- 
peared so/* dark of skin, with dark hair, fine 
dark eyes, and a mouth, “firm-set for one so 
vacillating.** It has been said of him that he lost 
no opportunity to appear in classic drama and 
failed in no classic role he undertook. 

[Memories and Impressions of Helena Modjeska 
(1910) ; J. B. Clapp and E. F. Edgett, Players of the 
Present, 3 pts. (1899-1901), I, 144; L. C. Strang, Fa- 
mous Actors of the Day t« America (1900) ; “A Con- 
versation with Jos. Haworth," Arena, Jan. 1901 ; Who's 
Who in America, 1901-02, 1903-05; N. Y. Dramatic 
Mirror, Sept. 5, 1903 ; Wm. Winter, Shakespeare on 
the Stage (191 1), p. 493 ; N. Y. Times, Aug. 29, 1903 ; 
information as to certain facts from Haworth’s niece, 
Martha Haworth Ford.] M. B. H. 

HAWTHORNE, CHARLES WEBSTER 

(Jan. 8, 1872-N0V. 29, 1930), painter, was born 
at Lodi, 111 ., where his parents, Joseph Jackson 
and Cornelia J. (Smith) Hawthorne, from the 
state of Maine, were temporarily resident. He 
passed his boyhood at Richmond, Me., then at 
eighteen he went to New York to study art. He 
was obliged to earn his way, and, supposing him- 
self employed as a designer, he took work in a 
stained-glass factory. His job at first was to 
sweep the floors and run errands, but he persist- 
ed, and presently he was allowed to take part in 
designing and making windows. The simple and 
elemental qualities of his later painting undoubt- 
edly reflected in considerable degree this train- 
ing in the glass shop. While thus employed, 
Hawthorne studied in the classes of the Art 
Students* League of New York under Frank 
Vincent DuMond and George DeForest Brush. 
Facile painting he learned in William M. Chase*s 
class, and when the latter quit the League Haw- 
thorne was one of the secessionists, taking a 
prominent part in founding the Chase School, 
later the New York School of Art. At this school 
Hawthorne taught and for several years served 
as its manager. He also assisted Chase at the 
summer school, Shinnecock Hills, Long Island. 
His canvases of this period were direct, vigor- 
ous, brisk of facture, exemplifying Chase’s fa- 
miliar advice to his students: “Take plenty of 
time for your pictures — ^take two hours if you 

need it.** 

During a painting tour of Holland, as he stud- 
ied old masters, Hawthorne began to add some- 
thing of his own — serious and subjective — to his 
acquired cleverness in quickly recognizing and 
developing artistic motives. He was already out- 
growing the limitations of the sketch class when 
chance led him to settle at Provincetown, Mass. 
In 1903 he was married to Marion Campbell, 
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also an artist. Their summer home in the dunes 
and their adjacent Cape Cod School of Art be- 
came a Mecca of American art students. Haw- 
thorne’s criticisms, delivered to his student^ at 
their easels in the streets and on the wharves, 
were thorough and searching, with insistence on 
a sound technique as a basis for subsequent self- 
expression. Among the Portuguese people of 
Provincetown Hawthorne found models for 
paintings in which he sought to recreate the 
spirit of the early Italian artists. He depicted 
dark-eyed fisher folk at work and play. His can- 
vases became inevitable prize winners. He won 
the first Hallgarten prize. National Academy of 
Design, 1904; a silver medal at the Argentine 
International Exposition, 1910; the Altman prize 
and Isidor gold medal, National Academy of 
Design, 1914: a silver medal at the Panama Pa- 
cific Exposition, 1915; and the Norman Wait 
Harris prize and bronze medal, Art Institute of 
Chicago, 1917. He became a fellow of the Na- 
tional Academy in 1908. 

Although Hawthorne, unlike most of his ar- 
tistic contemporaries, had never studied in Paris, 
his work was fully appreciated in Europe. He 
was elected an associate member and, in 1913, a 
full member of the Societe Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts. Reviewing Hawthorne’s works in the 
Champ de Mars exhibition, Emile Henriot 
(quoted by Alvan F. Sanborn in the Boston 
Transcript, June 6, 1914) wrote: “Hawthorne 
. . . is an admirable painter, charming, vigorous, 
warm, personal. ... I am constrained to praise 
. . . the prodigious technique of the artist who 
utilizes, with incomparable mastery, all the re- 
sources of his art.*’ Hawthorne was never of 
robust physique and suffered from heart disease 
in his last years. He died while he was under- 
going treatment at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. He was buried from the Hawthorne 
winter home, 280 West Fourth Street, New 
York. Several of his paintings were acquired 
by American art museums during his life, among 
them “The Trousseau,” Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York ; “The Mother,** Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; “Refining Oil,” Detroit Institute 
of Arts ; “Fisherman's Daughter,** Corcoran 
Art Gallery, Washington ; and “Venetian Girl,** 
Worcester (Mass.) Art Museum. 

[Sadakichi Hartmann, article in Internat. Studio, 
Sept. 1905 ; Arthur Hoeber, article in Ibid., May 1909 ; 
Anna Seaton-Smith, article in Art and Progress, Jan. 
1913; editorial in the Outlook, Mar. 14, 1917; review 
by F. W. Cobum in the Boston Herald, Mar. 26, 1916; 
obituary in N. Y. Times, Nov. 30, 1930; Who's Who 
in America, 1928—29; information as to certain facts, 
including Hawthorne's place of birth, from Marion 
Campbell Hawthorne.] T!*, W.C. 
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HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL (July 4, 

1804-May 18 or 19, 1864), novelist, was born in 
Salem, Mass., the son of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Elizabeth Clarke Manning, his wife. The 
earliest Hawthorne (or Hathorne, as the name 
was spelled until the novelist changed it) in 
America was Maj. William Hathorne [q.v.\ 
who came to Massachusetts in 1630 and settled 
first at Dorchester and then at Salem. His son, 
John Hathorne, served as judge in the Salem 
witchcraft trials ; the curse pronounced upon 
him by one of his victims was remembered by 
his descendants and was blamed for any evil for- 
tune which befell the house. The third Hathorne 
of the line was a farmer ; the fourth, the “bold 
Hathorne*^ of the Revolutionary sea ballad ; the 
fifth, likewise a ship captain, who died four 
years after the birth of his son, the future novel- 
ist. Elizabeth Clarke Manning was descended 
from ancestors who settled in Salem in 1679. 
The younger Nathaniel was the first Hawthorne 
to choose a sedentary calling, a choice which he 
made the more easily because the will to action 
had by this time faded out of the stock, to be suc- 
ceeded by a mild pride of blood and a quiet loy- 
alty to the concerns of the mind. 

The death of his father in 1808 plunged his 
mother into a perpetual widowhood, which she 
observed by keeping her own room so far as pos- 
sible and never taking her meals at the common 
table of the household. Naturally the son grew 
up in what he later called the “cursed habits" of 
solitude. These seem not, however, to have made 
themselves felt during his pre-adolescent years, 
even during the years between nine and twelve 
when a slight lameness shut him off from sports 
and turned him to a course of reading in books 
as romantic as The Faerie Qiiecne and as real- 
istic as The Newgate Calendar and made him 
by fourteen acquainted with Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Bunyan, Clarendon, Froissart, Rousseau, 
and novels and romances of all sorts. At four- 
teen, however, about the age when, if the father 
had lived, the boy would presumably have gone 
to sea and have begun to study the world, he went 
instead to Raymond, Me., where his maternal un- 
cles owned a tract of land on Sebago Lake in the 
midst of the wilderness. There the youth had 
his imagination touched by the forest, which was 
for him a school in which the principal instruc- 
tion was in contented loneliness. It is true that 
after a year in Maine he went back to his studies 
in or near Salem, and that from 1821 to 1825 he 
was at Bowdoin College, where he gambled a 
little, drank rather more, and skylarked a good 
deal in a robust, athletic, innocent way, but 
after taking his degree he felt no impulse to en- 
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ter a profession or to venture abroad into the 
expanding America of his age, and so settled 
down in Salem to a dozen years devoted to mak- 
ing himself a man of letters. After some early 
exercises in deliberate gloom he arrived at a lev- 
elness of temper which marked both his life and 
his work. In the end he did not regret his long 
retreat. “If I had sooner made my escape into 
the world, I should have grown hard and rough, 
and been covered with earthly dust, and my heart 
might have become callous by rude encounters 
with the multitude. . . . But living in solitude till 
the fullness of time was come, I still kept the dew 
of my youth with the freshness of my heart" 
{Passages from the American Note-Books, p. 
219). In spite of what may be suspected from 
this argument, Hawthorne was neither particu- 
larly priggish nor excessively shy. He was only 
trusting to his imagination. “I used to think I 
could imagine all passions, all feelings, and states 
of heart and mind" {Ibid.). Indeed, until he 
reached his maturity at about thirty-three, Haw- 
thorne's imagination does seem to have been 
competent to sustain and interest him. 

At the same time, he did not confine his imagi- 
nation to an exclusive diet of itself. At least once 
a year, ordinarily in the summer, he was likely to 
shake off his solitude, leave Salem and his moth- 
er's house behind, and strike out on a kind of wary 
vagabondage through other districts of New 
England. His American Note-Books show him 
to have used his eyes and ears on his travels, as 
do several of his tales and sketches. The White 
Mountains furnished the scene for “The Ambi- 
tious Guest," “The Great Carbuncle," and “The 
Great Stone Face"; some crossroads north of 
Boston, for “The Seven Vagabonds"; Martha’s 
Vineyard, for “Chippings with a Chisel”; the 
Shaker community at Canterbury, N. H., which 
he visited in 1831, for “The Canterbury Pilgrims" 
and, with changes, “The Shaker Bridal"; Grey- 
lock in the Berkshires, for “Ethan Brand." If the 
“Sketches from Memory,” “Old Ticonderoga," 
and “My Visit to Niagara" are as autobiograph- 
ical as they look, Hawthorne visited Lake Cham- 
plain, followed the Erie Canal between Utica 
and Syracuse, stopped at Rochester, saw Niagara 
Falls, and may even have gone as far as to De- 
troit. Everywhere he was attentive to the man- 
ners and customs that he found. Merely as his- 
torian he has genuine value. In especial he had 
a decided taste for low life, for toll-gatherers, 
pedlars, cattle-drovers, hawkers of amusement, 
stage-agents, tavern-haunters. He must himself 
have experienced the longing of the narrator 
in “The Seven Vagabonds" to join a crew of 
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chance-met nomads and live by telling stories 
to random audiences along the road. 

Such longings, however sincere for this or 
that brief moment, did not move Hawthorne to 
become the picaresque romancer which New 
England has never had. In a community of 
scholars, he read more than he tramped, ruffling 
the history of his native section in search of color 
and variety. “The knowledge communicated by 
the historian and biographer,” he wrote in one 
of the earliest pieces of prose known to be his, 
“is analogous to that which we acquire of a coun- 
try by the map — minute, perhaps, and accurate, 
. . . but cold and naked” {Talcs, Sketches, and 
Other Papers, 1883 edition, p. 227). He aimed 
to enliven and warm the record by reconstructing 
typical “moments of drama, little episodes of 
controversy, clashes between the parties and 
ideas which divided the old New England.” In 
“The Gentle Boy,” the first of his stories to at- 
tract attention, he went back to the Quaker per- 
secutions; in “Young Goodman Brown,” to the 
witchcraft mania; in “The Gray Champion,” to 
the last days of Governor Andros ; in “The May- 
pole of Merry Mount” and “Endicott and the 
Red Cross,” to the early days of the settlement ; 
in the “Legends of the Province House,” to the 
Revolution. In these, and in others of slighter 
value, Hawthorne tended always to look for the 
conflict rather of ideas than of parties. “The fu- 
ture complexion of New England,” he wrote con- 
cerning the struggle between the Puritans and 
the jolly rioters of Merry Mount, “was involved 
in this important quarrel. Should the grizzly 
saints establish their jurisdiction over the gay 
sinners, then would their spirits darken all the 
clime and make it a land of clouded visages, of 
hard toil, of sermon and psalm forever. But 
should the banner of Merry Mount be fortunate, 
sunshine would break upon the hills, and flowers 
would beautify the forest, and late posterity do 
homage to the Maypole.” Himself a descendant 
of the Puritans, Hawthorne nevertheless sympa- 
thized, lightly ironical as his language might 
now and then be, with the other side, with the 
humane and expansive rebels against the order 
of austerity and orthodoxy. 

That this was less an historical than a moral 
position on his part is indicated by the theme 
which occupied him most in the short stories. 
He was solitary by habit, but he deeply feared 
the solitude which comes from egotism, the 
proud, hard isolation which shuts the essential 
egotist away from society. In “Wakefield,” tell- 
ing the story of a man who had left his family 
to live twenty years in secret in the next street, 
Hawthorne closely studied the motives which 
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might have accounted for such an experiment of 
selfishness and vanity. “The Minister’s Black 
Veil” represented what might follow if even a 
virtuous egotist should hide his face in fact as 
others do in effect. “Rappaccini’s Daugliter” 
took up the ancient legend of a girl so long fed 
on poisons that no poison could hurt her, and 
found behind it the tragedy of an involuntary 
egotist so far removed from nature as to have 
become herself a poison. “Ethan Brand” re- 
vived a later legendary idea, that of the unpar- 
donable sin, and showed a Calvinist who believed 
he had committed it, and who grew, as he brood- 
ed, into a conviction that he was a sinner without 
equal, and finally reached a state of pride, of 
egotistic desperation, which as Hawthorne saw 
it was less pardonable than any other sin the 
man might have committed. Solitude, these early 
stories sought to illustrate, leads to egotism ; ego- 
tism leads to pride ; and pride, by different roads, 
leads always away from nature. “The Birth- 
mark” showed a husband so crazed by a lust for 
perfection that he employed dark sciences to 
remove a birthmark from the cheek of his other- 
wise flawless wife and thereby caused her death. 
“The Christmas Banquet” showed the punish- 
ment of pride to be an incurable inner sense of 
coldness and emptiness, “a feeling,” the victim 
says, “as if what should be my heart were a 
thing of vapor — a haunting perception of un- 
reality. . . . All things, all persons . . . have 
been like shadows flickering on the wall.” There 
can be no question that Hawthorne was, as it is 
traditional to say, concerned from the first with 
sin, but neither can there be any question that 
he was concerned with the sin least likely to be 
involved with meanness and brutality, the sin 
which of all the deadly sins is perhaps closest 
to a virtue. 

Aside from the stories which he wrote there 
are virtually no events to mark the progress of 
his life from 1825 to 1837. Early in that period, 
though the exact date is not known, he tried to 
find a publisher for a book which he meant to 
call “Seven Tales of My Native Land.” Exas- 
perated by his failure with established publish- 
ers, and by the delays of the Salem printer who 
said he would take the chance, the author de- 
stroyed the manuscript. In 1828 he issued, at 
his own expense and anonymously, the undistin- 
guished Fanshawe, of which the scene was more 
or less Bowdoin and the hero more or less Haw- 
thorne. The novel, though it got him no read- 
ers, got him a publisher, the energetic Samuel 
Griswold Goodrich \_q.vJ] of Boston, who was 
just then founding an annual, the Token. Dur- 
ing the fourteen years of its persistence the 
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Token, with the New England Magazine, to the 
editors of which Goodrich introduced him, was 
to be Hawthornes chief outlet Not till 1832, 
however, did anything from the lonely venturer 
at Salem rise much above the elegant melan- 
choly which characterized this and similar an- 
nuals, and even “The Gentle Boy,'' in that year, 
did not rise too far above it. This tale was quick- 
ly followed, however, by enough short master- 
pieces to justify the publication in 1837 of the 
first series of Twice-Told Tales, with which, 
though the book was calmly received, the dozen 
years of solitary experiment came to an end, as 
did also the earlier plans for a book to be called 
“Provincial Tales" and another to be called “The 
Story-Teller." For another dozen years or so, 
which saw a second series of TvAce-Told Tales 
(1842), Mosses from an Old Manse (1846), and 
The Snow-Image and Other Twice-Told Tales 
(1851), Hawthorne continued to write short 
stories, but he had an increasing reputation, and 
he lived approximately in the visible world. 

During 1836 he had already acted as editor 
for seven months of the American Magazine of 
Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, published 
by Goodrich in Boston, where Hawthorne not 
only edited but also wrote or compiled the whole 
of every issue. After this he compiled Peter 
Parley's Universal History (1837), a piece of 
hackwork which is said to have sold over a mil- 
lion copies before it went out of print. As Oliver 
Goldsmith had done before him, Hawthorne put 
his smooth, clear prose into routine service for 
young readers, whom later he served by writing 
Grandfather's Chair (1841), Famous Old Peo- 
ple (1841), Liberty Tree (1841), Biographical 
Stories for Children (1842), and, finally, the 
books in which his serviceable pen became sil- 
ver, A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys ( 1852) 
and Tanglewood Tales for Girls and Boys 
( 1853) , two of the lasting triumphs of their mode. 
All these undertakings were, of course, for the 
sake of money, the want of which did as much 
as anything else to break up Hawthorne's career 
of solitude. With the help of his friend Frank- 
lin Pierce the emerging recluse tried in 

1837 for the post of historian to an expedition to 
the Antarctic then being planned, and, failing 
that, became weigher and gager in the Boston 
Custom House from 1839 to 1841. Having re- 
signed his place, which he knew he would prob- 
ably lose when the Whigs came again into of- 
fice, he went to live at West Roxbury, with the 
Transcendental enthusiasts who had founded 
Brook Farm. Hawthorne invested his savings 
in the little Utopia, but he was otherwise not 
an enthusiast, and he left after an intermittent 
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year of residence had proved to him that the as- 
sociation did not suit his temper or solve his 
problem. 

Neither the Custom House nor Brook Farm 
had enabled him to enter the world enough to 
get his living from it and yet to keep his imagina- 
tion free in the security thus obtained. In both 
he had been disappointed by the realities to which 
he had looked forward with the hope that they 
might give the needed stir and substance to his 
life. Temporarily abandoning any such hope, 
he was married July 9, 1842, to Sophia Amelia 
Peabody of Salem, his love for whom during the 
past four years had steadily increased his dis- 
satisfaction with solitude. “Indeed," he had 
written to her, “we are but shadows; we are not 
endowed with real life, and all that seems most 
real about us is but the thinnest substance of a 
dream, — till the heart be touched. That touch 
creates us, — then we begin to be, — thereby we 
are beings of reality and inheritors of eternity" 
(Passages from the American Note-Books, p. 
219). In the Old Manse at Concord, where 
Hawthorne made his home for the next three 
years, he discovered in love, of which he seems 
to have had no previous experience, a reality 
which he had not discovered in “encounters with 
the multitude.” Profoundly happy with his wife, 
he was not, for some time, too much disturbed 
by his serious lack of money or by his unproduc- 
tiveness as a writer. Nor was he distracted by 
the presence near him of the most distinguished 
group of men who have ever come together in a 
single American village. He was merely bored 
by Bronson Alcott, and was chiefly tolerant to- 
wards Ellery Channing. He listened to Emer- 
son with interest but without the customary rev- 
erence and without catching the infection of ab- 
stract thought. Only with Thoreau did Haw- 
thorne arrive at anything like intimacy, and that 
was based upon the habits of silence which they 
had in about an equal degree, and upon a taste 
for things, as distinguished from opinions, in 
which Thoreau had gone further than Haw- 
thorne but in which Hawthorne was eager to fol- 
low him. Though the effects of so much happi- 
ness were not immediately visible, these three 
years were in the long run the most fruitful, or 
at least the most stabilizing, of all that Haw- 
thorne ever lived through. 

The Concord idyll, however, was broken up 
by the pressure of necessity. Hawthorne re- 
moved his wife and child to Salem in 1845, tried 
to become post-master, and instead was appoint- 
ed surveyor of the port. Before taking up the 
duties of his office he brought together what he 
believed was to be his final collection of short 
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stories, Mosses from an Old Manse ( 1846), and 
wrote for it an introductory paper exquisitely 
describing: the circumstances of his pastoral in- 
terlude. By comparison his next three years, 
about which he was later to write in his introduc- 
tion to The Scarlet Letter ^ were an interlude of 
comedy. The custom house at Salem depressed 
and troubled him as much as that at Boston had 
done, but he now stood on surer ground and could 
smile at what would once have made him fret. 
Nevertheless, he resented his dismissal when the 
Democrats went out of power in 1849, and he 
thereafter held a grudge against his native town. 
He had written little during the period, though 
to it belong "The Great Stone Face" and "Ethan 
Brand,” and had finally lost interest in short 
stories, but when, once more forced into private 
life, he resumed his proper occupation, he found, 
or at least showed, how much he had stored up 
during his two interludes. The Scarlet Letter 
(1850), The House of the Seven Gables (1851), 
and The Blithedale Romance (1852), which 
brought his art to its somewhat tardy peak, 
poured from him in a serene flood. 

The novels marked no decided break with the 
tales. In style, tone, tempo, themes, Hawthorne 
proceeded much as he had always done. Only his 
dimensions were different. The Scarlet Letter, 
for which a hint had already appeared in “Endi- 
cott and the Red Cross,” is really a succession of 
moments of drama from the lives of the prin- 
cipal characters, almost without the links of nar- 
rative which ordinarily distinguish a novel from 
a play. What binds the parts together is the con- 
tinuity of the mood, the large firmness of the 
central idea. Both mood and idea lift the story 
to a region more spacious than seventeenth-cen- 
tury Salem might have been expected to furnish. 
This novel again portrays a clash between ele- 
ments opposed in old New England, but, at the 
same time, the universal clash between egotism 
and nature. Dimmesdale is destroyed by the 
egotism which leads him to keep the secret of his 
offense, even though another must bear the whole 
punishment. Chillingworth is destroyed by the 
egotism which leads him to assume the divine re- 
sponsibility of vengeance. Hester, whose nature 
no less than her fate makes it impossible for her 
to be a stealthy egotist, is the only one of the 
three who survives the tragedy and grows with 
her experience. If The Scarlet Letter was an 
extended study of such egotism as Hawthorne 
had dealt with in many of his tales, The House of 
the Seven Gables was an extended description 
of such houses and households as he had dealt 
with in many of his sketches. This house was 
described from an actual house in Salem, and 
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this household was in some respects like the 
household of Hawthorne's own youth — with- 
drawn, solitary, declining, haunted by an ances- 
tral curse. Into the story he distilled all the rep- 
resentative qualities, all the typical memories of 
decadent New England, without, however, bring- 
ing in that New England complacency which 
made a virtue out of decay and refused to admit 
the existence of any evil in adversity. The Pyn- 
cheons inevitably dwindle to ashes, and the life 
of their proud line has to be carried on, collat- 
erally, by nature, by the infusion of less genteel 
blood. With The House of the Seven Gables 
Hawthorne said farewell to the Salem in which 
he had grown up. In The Blithedale Romance 
he turned to the contemporary world. His set- 
ting was more or less what he remembered from 
Brook Farm, which he used in order "to estab- 
lish a theatre, a little removed from the highway 
of ordinary travel, where the creatures of his 
brain may play their phantasmagorical antics, 
without exposing them to too close a comparison 
with the actual events of real lives.” This was 
as near as he cared to come to "certainly the 
most romantic episode of his own life — essen- 
tially a day-dream, and yet a fact,” as Haw- 
thorne characterized Brook Farm in his preface. 
By a kind of softness in the tone, by a kind of 
charming formalism in the characterization and 
dialogue, he dimmed the lights and suffused the 
colors of his drama. Yet he no less firmly indi- 
cated his guiding thesis, which was that philan- 
thropy, of the sort displayed by Hollingsworth, 
is at bottom only another egotism and may 
bring the philanthropist into tragic conflict with 
nature. 

The Scarlet Letter was written and published, 
with great success, while Hawthorne was still 
living in Salem, after he had lost his place in the 
custom house. The second novel he wrote at 
Lenox in the Berkshires, to which he had gone 
with his family in 1850 and where he lived in a 
farm house during a cold winter and two agree- 
able summers. Though again in retirement, he 
saw a good many friends, and in particular made 
the acquaintance of Herman Melville 
who was then writing Moby Dick at Pittsfield. 
How relatively contented Hawthorne was in his 
solitude, how steady in his skepticism, is made 
clear by the contrast between him and this bitter, 
violent man of genius. In 1851 the household 
was again moved, to West Newton, where the 
third novel was completed the next spring. The 
novels brought Hawthorne money as well as an 
increase of reputation. He bought a house in 
Concord and returned to the scene of his greatest 
happiness. Once more, however, there were iu- 
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terruptions, even less congenial to the novelist 
than those which, at Lenox, had seen him taking 
advantage of his new fame by collecting The 
Snow Image and Other Twice-Told Tales and 
writing IVonder-Book. Pierce, nominated for 
president by the Democrats, asked his old friend 
to prepare a campaign biography. Hawthorne 
was totally uninterested in politics, but he had 
hitherto benefited by political appointments, and 
he had a strong sense of obligation to the man 
who had most aided him. He consequently wrote, 
with great labor, The Life of Franklin Pierce 
(1852), and, after some hesitation on his part, 
was rewarded by another appointment, this time 
that of United States consul at Liverpool. In 
1853, the age of nearly fifty, Hawthorne for 
the first time left the New World for the Old, 
where he was to remain for seven years. 

The seven years came too late to work any im- 
portant changes in either his art or his thought. 
In his native province he had inclined toward the 
universal; in a larger universe he inclined to- 
ward the provincial. During the whole of his 
stay in England, from 1853 to 1858, he made 
friends with no men or women of first-rate qual- 
ity, very few of whom he even saw. Instead he 
faithfully, if now and then complainingly, dis- 
charged his consular duties, visited historical 
scenes in the spirit of the conscious tourist, and 
waited two years before he went for the first time 
to London. London, however, delighted him. In 
Italy, where Hawthorne lived during 1858 and 
the first months of 1859, he felt most at home 
among the American and British residents and 
travelers. Though he believed he was not home- 
sick, he felt overpowered by Europe, by the rush 
of countless new impressions. With the eager- 
ness of a very young American he tasted the 
pleasures of antiquity in the expected places. 
With the patience of a man long withheld from 
the masterpieces of architecture, music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, he gorged cathedrals and gal- 
leries. Often he was bored. At the end of his 
journey he could still seriously condemn the rep- 
resentation of the nude in works of art. But his 
provincialism, because it remained honest, did 
not become disagreeable. What small men may 
learn earlier Hawthorne was learning late, and 
he gave himself to the task with a temper which 
was observant, sensitive, and resolute. When, 
after another year in England, he came back 
to Concord in i860, he remained a provincial, 
but he also regretted the world he had left be- 
hind. 

Hawthorne’s stay abroad had not stimulated 
his pen. After Tanglewood Tales, written be- 
fore he left Concord, he did not publish another 
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book before The Marble Faun (i860), begun in 
Italy and completed in England. It, with Our 
Old Home (1863), a beautiful, shrewd, slily 
satirical commentary upon England, summed up 
what he had acquired in Europe. He was enough 
a son of New England to feel an obligation to 
describe Rome in his romance with something 
of the thoroughness of a guidebook, though of a 
guidebook remarkably suave and melodious. He 
was also enough of a son of his province to show, 
in his central idea, that he had been frightened 
by paganism and driven back to Calvinism. Mir- 
iam and Donatello are both creatures of nature, 
of a sort to which Hawthorne had given his sym- 
pathy in the earlier tales and novels ; but these 
two, surprised into the crime of murder, see it as 
a sin even more than as a crime, and are driven 
by conscience along a path which a Puritan 
might have traveled. Their sense of sin is their 
teacher, and from it they receive their moral 
education. Indeed, Donatello, who is pure na- 
ture, becomes truly human only after sin has 
touched him. The conclusion seems a long way 
from the position which Hawthorne had taken 
in his drama of Merry Mount. 

The four years after his return saw, except for 
Oiir Old Home, nothing further by him. He 
was constantly tempted by another theme for a 
romance, or rather, by two : the idea of an elixir 
of life and that of the return to England of an 
American heir to some hereditary estate. Yet 
though Hawthorne experimented with them in 
four fragments, The Ancestral Footstep, Sep- 
timius Felton, Dr, Grimsha%s/s Secret, and The 
DoUiver Romance, all published posthumously, 
he could not fuse or complete them. The Civil 
War fatally interrupted his reflections. More- 
over, his imagination was dissolving, his vi- 
tality was breaking up, along with the New Eng- 
land era of which he had been, among its poets 
and romancers, the consummate flower. He 
could not survive his age. He could not even 
endure the tumult of its passing. In 1862 he 
visited Washington, called upon Lincoln with a 
delegation from Massachusetts, and wrote a 
magazine article called '‘Chiefly About War 
Matters” which vexed many readers of the At- 
lantic (July 1862) who could not understand 
the novelist’s unconcern with the specific issues 
of the conflict. The death of Thoreau in 1862 
weighed upon Hawthorne, as did the illness of 
his daughter Una. He wrote Our Old Home 
with difficulty and could not bring himself to 
undertake a serial for the Atlantic, In May 
1864 he set out from Concord somewhat as he 
had been accustomed to do in his years at Salem, 
except that now, too feeble to go alone, he was 
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accompanied by his friend Pierce, and went by 
carriage. In Plymouth, N. H., Hawthorne died 
quietly in his sleep. Pie was mourned as a classic 
figure and has ever since been so regarded. 

[Hawthorne himself furnishes a good deal of valu- 
able biographical material in the from I he Am. 

Notebooks (1868), Passages from the English Note- 
books (1870), and Passages from the French and Ital- 
ian Notebooks (1871), edited from his journal by his 
wife. The published notebooks do not always represent 
the original manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary with complete fidelity. His wife in Notes ni 
England and Italy (1869), his son Julian Hawthorne 
in Nathaniel Hawthorne a)id His IVife (1884) and in 
Hawthorne and His Circle (1903), his daughter Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop in Memories of Hawthorne ( 1897), 
and his son-in-law George Parsons Lathrop in A Study 
of Hawthorne (1876) all have the special authority 
which comes from their relationship. In addition there 
have been numerous biographical and critical studies 
by other writers, among whom may be mentioned : New- 
ton Arvin, Hawthorne (1929) ; Horatio Bridge, Per- 
sonal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne {1893), 
Moncure Daniel Conway, Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(1890), L. Dhaieine, Nathaniel Hawthorne : sa vie et 
son oeuvre (1905), Herbert Gorman, Hawthorne: a 
Study in Solitude (1927), Henry James, Hawthorne 
(1879), Lloyd Morris, The Rebellious Puritan : Portrait 
of Mr. Hawthorne (1927), F. P. Stearns, The Life and 
Gc7iius of Nathaniel Hazethorne (1906), Caroline 
Ticknor, Hawthorne and His Publisher (19* 3). George 
Edward Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthorne (1902). 
There is a careful bibliography of the writings by and 
about Hawthorne in The Cambridge Hist, of Am. Lit., 
II (1918), 415-24 ] CV-D. 

HAWTHORNE, ROSE [See Alphonsa, 
Mother, 1851-1926]. 

HAY, CHARLES AUGUSTUS (Feb. ii, 

1821-June 26, 1893), Lutheran clergyman, spent 
his life in the service of the General Synod and 
was for thirty-two years a professor in its theo- 
logical seminary at Gettysburg. Born at York, 
Pa., the son of John and Eliza (Ebert) Hay, he 
attended the York County Academy and the 
German Reformed High School and received 
private instruction from his uncle, John Gottlieb 
Morris [q.v.']. After graduating from Pennsyl- 
vania (now Gettysburg) College in 1839 and 
from Gettysburg Theological Seminary in 1841, 
he went to Germany for two years of study at 
the universities of Berlin and Halle, At Halle, 
like many another American student, he won the 
fatherly interest of Friedrich Tholuck. Return- 
ing in 1843, he was licensed to preach and, after 
nine months' labor at Middletown, Md., was 
made professor of Biblical literature and Ger- 
man, at a salary of $500 a year, in Gettysburg 
Seminary. On May 5, 1845, he married Sarah 
Rebecca Barnitz of York, who with five of their 
eight children survived him. Himself a lover of 
peace and moderate views, he was dismayed to 
see the General Synod split into two hostile 
camps, the “American Lutherans” and the ad- 
vocates of “Old Lutheranism,” and realized that 
the Seminary was to be the scene of a pitched 
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battle between the contending forces. He also 
felt keenly his lack of pastoral experience and 
was in need of additional income. Accordingly, 
on the advice of his uncle and of his former 
teacher, Charles Philip Krauth [q.v.], he re- 
signed in 1848 and, after a brief pastorate at 
Hanover, Pa., accepted a call in 1849 to Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., to which he minis- 
tered with notable success for sixteen years. 
During the Civil War he was a good friend of 
the soldier and an ardent, in fact a too ardent, 
Unionist. For some unwise criticism of Gen. 
John Ellis Wool’s lenience to Southern sympa- 
thizers he was once arrested and arraigned be- 
fore the military authorities in Baltimore, but 
he was quickly released. Hay remained loyal to 
the General Synod w^hen it was disrupted in 
1S64. Conservative though he was in theology, 
he had previously shown his repugnance to strict 
confessionalism by withdrawing with his con- 
gregation in 1857 from the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and joining the Synod of East Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1865 he was recalled to Gettysburg as 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testament theol- 
ogy, pastoral theology, and German. There he 
taught, preached, and studied until his death 
twenty-eight years later. He had been presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Seminary 
from 1861 to 1863 and of tlie East Pennsylvania 
Synod in i860: he was president of that synod 
again in 1874 ^*id of the General Synod in 1881. 
For forty years he was a trustee of Pennsylvania 
College. As librarian of the Seminary and cura- 
tor of the Lutheran Historical Society he showed 
foresight and energy in collecting manuscripts, 
books, and documents ; he has an honorable 
place among historians of the Lutheran Church 
in America. He wrote articles on historical and 
biographical subjects, published short lives of 
Jacob Goering, George Lochman, and Benjamin 
Kurtz (in one volume, 1887), translated Lu- 
ther’s Commentary on the Sermon on the Moimt 
(1892), and was cotranslator with Henry Eyster 
Jacobs of Heinrich Schmid’s influential Doc- 
trinal Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (1876; 1889). In a generation fierce 
with doctrinal strife, he bore himself with un- 
varying modesty, courtesy, and dignity. He died 
at Gettysburg after an illness of only a few days 
and was buried at Harrisburg. 

[Hist, of the Evangelical Luth. Synod of East Pa., 
1842-02 (Phila., n.d.) ; Patriot (Harrisburg), June 27, 
29, 1893; A. R. Wentz, Hist, of the Gettysburg Theol 
Sem. (1926).] G.H.G. 

HAY, GEORGE (Dec. 15, 1765-Sept. 21, 
1830), jurist, was born in Williamsburg, Va., 
the son of Anthony Hay and Elizabeth Daven- 
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port. His father, traditionally reputed to be a 
son of one of the earls of Errol, established him- 
self in Williamsburg as a cabinet maker some- 
time between the years 1740 and 1750 but soon 
changed to an industry for which the colonial ap- 
preciation was more pronounced, purchasing the 
Raleigh Tavern in 1767 and becoming the keeper 
of an ordinary of more than local reputation. 
Elizabeth Davenport, second wife of Anthony 
Hay, was the daughter of Joseph Davenport, 
first town clerk of Williamsburg. George stud- 
ied law and became a lawyer classified either as 
“eminent” or “ordinary” according to the polit- 
ical prejudice of the classifier. He began his po- 
litical career with his election to the Virginia 
House of Delegates where his service was of 
such a nature that he has been described as a 
prominent legislator (L. G. Tyler, Encyclopedia 
of Virginia Biography, H, 1915, 196). When 
Jefferson became president of the United States 
he appointed Hay United States attorney for the 
District of Virginia, and this position he held 
for many years. It fell to him as his most con- 
spicuous task in this capacity to conduct the pros- 
ecution of Aaron Burr for treason. Although 
it is the consensus of opinion among historians 
that he showed himself unequal to the occasion, 
it is probably true that no one could have han- 
dled the case better than Hay did, and at any 
rate he seems to have had the approval of Jeffer- 
son. In 1811, with William Wirt and Littleton 
W. Tazewell he appeared for Jefferson in the 
“Batture Case” and in 1814 he appeared for the 
defendant in Hxinter vs. Martin. Upon the en- 
trance of John Quincy Adams to the presidency, 
Hay was appointed judge of the United States 
district court for eastern Virginia. 

There may be some doubt in regard to Hay*s 
ability as a lawyer and as a judge; there can be 
none as to his courage and probity. During much 
of his life he was a fierce controversialist. He 
was a confirmed Jeffersonian Republican and 
kept the pen of a ready writer always loaded 
with diatribes against the Federalists. It has 
been said that his two pamphlets on the liberty of 
the press, issued in 1799 1803, had profound 

effect” (Charles Warren, A History of the 
American Bar, 1913, p. 238). Much of his con- 
troversial writing appeared in the Richmond En- 
quirer and was signed “Hortensius” — a name 
which may have been suggested to him by the 
name of his daughter Hortense. In addition to 
his polemics Hay wrote several legal treatises 
and a eulogistic memoir of James Thompson, 
one of the early Republican pamphleteers of 
Virginia. He was twice married, his second 
wife being Elizabeth Gouverneur Monroe, elder 
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daughter of President James Monroe. By his 
first marriage he had two children, one of whom. 
Charles, was chief clerk of the Navy Department 
during the administration of the younger Adams. 
By his second marriage he had one child, Hor- 
tense. During Monroe's presidency Hay lived 
in the White House and there is evidence that 
Monroe had great confidence in him and relied 
upon his counsel. 

[Hay family data is to be found in Tyler's Quart. 
Hist, and Gencal. Mag., Apr. 1927, and in. the Wm. and 
Mary Coll. Quart., Apr. 1897. Hay’s conduct of the 
Burr prosecution is presented in A. J. Beveridge, The 
Life of John Marshall (4 vols., 1916-19), vol. III. 
There are allusions to his private life in Meade Min- 
negerode, Some Am. Ladies (1926).] S. C. 

HAY. JOHN MILTON (Oct. 8, 1838-July i, 

1905), poet, journalist, historian, and diplomat, 
was born at Salem, Ind., the fourth child of Dr. 
Charles and Helen (Leonard) Hay. On his fa- 
ther’s side he was of Scotch and German ances- 
try ; his great-great -grandfather, a soldier of ad- 
venture, took part in the wars of the first half of 
the eighteenth century in Germany. The latter's 
son, Adam, emigrated to America about 1750 
and settled in Virginia. Thence a son, John, 
crossed the mountains in 1793 to Kentucky and 
later moved northward to Illinois. His son. Dr. 
Charles Hay, married Helen Leonard, who was 
born in Assonet, Mass., and came of direct New 
England lineage. Moving from Salem, Ind., this 
family settled finally at Warsaw, 111 ., on the banks 
of the Mississippi. The original name of the 
town had been Spunky Point, which was aban- 
doned by the genteel readers of Jane Porter’s 
Thaddeus of lEarsaw (1803). Later John Hay 
was to write, “I hope every man who was en- 
gaged in the outrage is called Smith in Heaven.” 

At Warsaw, Hay grew to youth; his educa- 
tion was at first in local schools, and at a private 
academy at Pittsfield, Pike County, III.; in 1852 
he progressed to a college, which was little more 
than a high school, at Springfield, Three years 
later, at the age of seventeen, he entered Brown 
University as a sophomore. The records of his 
boyhood are meager but they seem to suggest a 
good-looking lad, “chock full of fun and devil- 
ment,” who had a most retentive memory, a 
happy imagination, and a capacity for easy study 
which marked him as the scholar of the family. 
His father’s family helped financially in John s 
education, for the conditions of life in a country 
doctor’s household almost on the frontier were 
arduous. As Hay wrote, “the life was a hard 
one. with few rational pleasures, few wholesome 
appliances.” Yet, whatever the limitations o 
Western surroundings, Hay, at a state capi a 
such as Springfield, had in those years oppor- 
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tunity to watch the wheels of political life go 
round, to see on the sidewalks of the town such 
men as Douglas, Trumbull, Davis, and Lincoln, 
and to listen to vigorous debates, most of which 
naturally turned on the great national issues of 
the time. Hay, though a lover of books, was by 
no means a drudge; his natural brightness and 
gay spirits brought him now and later in his 
life to an enjoyment of social festivity and an 
appreciation of feminine beauty. At Brown he 
seems to have lived a quiet life. His class rank 
was high ; in novel surroundings he did not lose 
his passion for reading or his early habit of 
rhyming; and at his graduation he was chosen 
class poet. He was already saturated with the 
idea of a career of letters, but no opening pre- 
sented itself. In 1858 he went back, reluctantly, 
to the bleak life of Warsaw, thankful that he 
had had at least a glimpse into a life of culture 
before he returned to what he then called “this 
barbarous West." 

There followed a period of youthful melan- 
choly. Such times of depression were to afflict 
him in after life as well. Now there was in par- 
ticular the uncertainty of his future career. Let- 
ters as a source of sustenance he reluctantly 
abandoned, for, however flourishing might be 
the economic prospects of the West at this pe- 
riod, a poet and a man of letters could find no 
appreciation or haven of refuge there, and least 
of all his daily bread. The Church he also avoid- 
ed. As he wrote to his uncle : “I would not do for 
a Methodist preacher, for I am a poor horseman. 
I would not suit the Baptists, for I dislike water. 
I would fail as an Episcopalian for I am no la- 
dies' man" (Thayer, post, I, 59). Thus he was 
gradually forced to the law, not as a real pro- 
fession but as a choice among evils. In 1859 he 
entered the law office of his uncle, Milton Hay, 
at Springfield. In that office he found a “nursery 
for cradling public men." The law and politics 
were two sides of the same coin. Next door was 
the office of Abraham Lincoln, and the contacts 
resulting from this circumstance, together with 
the influence of a young friend, John G. Nicolay 
whom Hay had first known in Pittsfield, 
soon brought about the opportunity of Hay's 
lifetime. Nicolay persuaded Lincoln that Hay 
would be useful as an assistant private secretary 
to the President-Elect. “Well, let Hay come,” 
said Lincoln; and forthwith there came to Hay 
the chance to play a small role in national poli- 
tics which was to affect profoundly his future 
life. The young ladies of Springfield missed the 
polite and amusing verses of the youthful lawyer 
as he plunged into a new environment and under- 
took a novel and exciting task at Washington. 



Daily and even nightly relations with the Pres- 
ident during more than four years of national 
peril gave the young man (for even in 1865 he 
was only twenty-seven years old) an abiding 
sense of the greatness of Lincoln. The wonder 
was that in all the atmosphere of political in- 
trigue Hay was able to keep his head and to 
emerge at the end unspoiled. His reputation for 
honesty and sincerity remained unblemished; he 
sharpened his wits against many of the ablest 
men of his day ; he faced social glamour with 
amusement; and he acquired that directness of 
thought and familiarity with great issues which 
were to stand him in good stead in years to come. 
The work at first was somewhat varied. To re- 
ceive callers, many of them cranks ; to act as the 
tactful messenger for impatient or frightened 
politicians, demanding to see the President at 
once ; to write a constantly increasing number 
of letters ; to do his duty by Mrs. Lincoln, whom 
he found difficult ; and to be a sort of general yet 
genial factotum: these were among the ordinary 
labors of the day. Often at night, before he and 
Nicolay moved to Willard’s, Hay would be wak- 
ened by the President, tall and gaunt in his night- 
shirt, to laugh with him at some joke in the book 
he was reading while vainly seeking sleep. The 
“Ancient” and the “Tycoon” were affectionate 
nicknames bestowed by Hay on his beloved chief. 
Early in 1864 Hay became assistant adjutant- 
general in the army with rank of major (later 
lieutenant-colonel, then colonel) and was de- 
tailed to the White House. The equivalent of 
military aide, he became in some sort the Presi- 
dent’s eyes. That he was quick to grasp a situa- 
tion, discreet, and modest soon became evident. 
Hay, of course, was no military expert, but his 
vision of the complexities of the Civil War may 
be well seen in a quotation from Nicolay and 
Hay: “War and politics, campaign and state- 
craft, are Siamese twins, inseparable and inter- 
dependent : to talk of military operations without 
the direction and interference of an Administra- 
tion is as absurd as to plan a campaign without 
recruits, pay, or rations” {Abraham Lincoln, A 
History, IV, 360). Hay himself was, at times, 
astounded by the magnanimity of Lincoln toward 
members of his political household who were in- 
triguing against him. Yet the “backwoods Jupi- 
ter,” as Hay termed him, could on occasion talk 
“pretty d— nd plainly” to men engaged in in- 
trigue. Thus Hay saw the firmness as well as 
the kindness of the President, and by both quali- 
ties was profoundly impressed. 

Such intimate companionship with one of the 
most sincere men in all history was in itself a 
graduate course in the art of living. Yet Hay’s 
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experience at Washington did not provide him 
with a career. He was only an amateur. This 
was to become more evident in the years imme- 
diately to follow. His appointment, in March 
1865, as secretary to the American legation in 
Paris was evidence both of the friendship of Sec- 
retary Seward and of Hay’s capacity. He had 
wearied of the work at Washington ; now he was 
to experience the delights of life abroad. The 
social experiences of diplomatic life in Paris at 
the period when the court of Napoleon III was 
most brilliant occupied Hay to the full. His 
chief, the American minister, was John Bigelow, 
who had an important influence in turning the 
young man again toward writing. He now found 
time to indulge himself in composing verse and 
in describing in prose some of the gay scenes 
which he witnessed. His ardent belief in de- 
mocracy gave to his writings for the next few 
years a tone and a color which may offend the 
judicious historian. This dream, this vision, of a 
republican millennium in Europe founded on 
liberty and peace was common at the time, espe- 
cially among young men. Such views, however, 
took small stock of the facts in the case. Hay 
enjoyed his brief stay in Paris (1865-67) and 
profited by its social joys, but apparently did not 
exert any influence on the diplomatic negotiation 
of the time. He had learned much but was to 
learn more before he acquired that real knowl- 
edge of European affairs which could entitle him 
to be called a “cosmopolite” (see, however, 
Thayer, post, I, 244). 

After six months in America, Hay once more 
took diplomatic office, this time as charge d’af- 
faires at Vienna, thanks again to Secretary Sew- 
ard. En route, he stopped in London. There he 
showed again how faulty was his judgment of 
British politics, for he wrote in July 1867: “If 
the Republicans are not distracted by false is- 
sues they will conquer at last, by the force of 
numbers” (Thayer, I, 281). His year and a half 
in Paris had scarcely given him a notion of the 
forces at work in the European world. At Vi- 
enna, where diplomatic duties sat lightly, he 
greatly enjoyed the music and the picture gal- 
leries. His chief interest, however, was in so- 
ciety and in the observation of the life of the 
people afforded him by frequent excursions and 
occasional night rambles. The spectacle of an 
entire nation so largely influenced by clerical 
forces, the degradation of the Ghetto in Vienna, 
and the menacing danger of militarism seem par- 
ticularly to have attracted his attention. His 
mistaken notion of the immediate future of Eu- 
rope is shown in a passage in a letter of Feb. 5, 
1868, to Seward: “No honest statesman can say 
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that he sees in the present attitude of politics the 
necessity of war. No great Power is threatened. 
. . , Why then is this awful waste of youth and 
treasure continued ? I believe from no other mo- 
tive than to sustain the waning prestige of 
Kings” (Thayer, edition of 1915, I, 303). Jour- 
neys to Poland and to Turkey filled out the year 
that Hay was stationed at Vienna ; he resigned 
in August 1868. Long office holding had now 
converted him into a persistent office seeker. As 
a result of his reiterated requests he was offered, 
in June 1869, the post of secretary of legation at 
Madrid. In Spain, Hay collected impressions 
which later were included in that admirable book 
of travel, Castilian Days ( 1871 ) . Of Spain, how- 
ever, he soon wearied; he was pressed finan- 
cially ; and he was eager to return to lively Amer- 
ica. Accordingly he went back, landing in New 
York in September 1870. He had decided, un- 
der the influence of Bigelow, to become a jour- 
nalist. 

Hay had expected to take a position, under 
Nicolay, on the Chicago Republican, which was 
the enterprise of Springfield capitalists, but the 
paper failed even before he reached Chicago. He 
then turned to his literary friends in the East 
and at length accepted a position as editorial 
writer and night editor on the New York Trib- 
une, under Whitelaw Reid, whom he had known 
as a press correspondent in Washington. An 
event of prime importance to his future career 
was his marriage, on Jan. 8, 1874, to Clara L. 
Stone, the daughter of wealthy parents living in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Within a year, in 1875, Hay 
gave up journalism, both because of the desire 
of his father-in-law and because of his own poor 
health, and removed to Cleveland, in order occa- 
sionally to assist Amasa Stone [q.v.^ in financial 
matters and, more important still, to continue his 
own literary efforts. The change of residence, 
of interest, and of friends was of major impor- 
tance in Hay’s development. He never liked 
Cleveland and maintained his reserve of manner. 
“No matter how intimate you were,” his best 
friend in that city told Thayer, “or how merry 
the occasion, nobody ever slapped John Hay on 
the back” (Thayer, I, 330). As soon as con- 
venient after the death of his father-in-law, he 
transferred his residence to Washington. 

As a journalist, Hay had been partly anony- 
mous, but when he began a literary career his 
name soon became familiar to thousands. His 
notable literary successes came in his first year 
on the Tribune, “Little Breeches” and Jim 
Bludso,” after appearing in that paper, were in- 
cluded in his Pike County BaUads and Other 
Pieces (1871), which were followed a few weeks 
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later by Castilian Days. At once Hay became 
one of the leading literary figures of the United 
States. His Poems were published in 1890. The 
Ballads, which introduced to poetry a new char- 
acter in his homeland and constituted Hay’s most 
important contribution to American literary de- 
velopment, exposed him to scorching criticism. 
This disclosed the important fact that the au- 
thor, however facile and gifted, lacked both con- 
viction and courage. Distrustful of his true lit- 
erary gift, he later sought to minimize his Bal- 
lads, but they survive, while most of his conven- 
tional poems have been forgotten. (See Benet, 
post, p. 151 ; Ward, post, p. 55 ; Kreymborg, post, 
p. 177). In 1884 he published anonymously a 
novel, The Bread-Winners. A satirical attack 
on labor unions and a defense of economic indi- 
vidualism, it had a wide sale and well expressed 
the spirit of upper-class America in the eighties, 
but it now seems partisan, if not “smeared with 
unctuous morality” (Farrington, post. III, 173- 
79). The Paris Commune, his own experience 
of wealth, and the danger of great industrial 
strikes had all combined with middle age to 
curb Hay’s youthful enthusiasms. 

More important than any of these occasional 
forms of self-expression was his publication, with 
John Nicolay, of Abraham Lincoln: A History 
(10 vols,, 1890). Back in White House days, 
the two secretaries had discussed the question of 
writing the story of the momentous times in 
which they lived. Nothing was decided until 
with the passing years the figure of Lincoln 
grew in popular imagination and Hay’s mar- 
riage and his retirement from the Tribune gave 
him the necessary wealth and leisure. Then a 
plan of cooperation was agreed on. Even so, 
because of his ill health and a variety of other 
activities, including both travel and the accept- 
ance of a temporary diplomatic post at Washing- 
ton, this plan did not bring ripened results for 
fifteen years. Nicolay had returned from Paris, 
where he had been consul, and was now estab- 
lished in Washington as marshal of the Supreme 
Court. His library became the chief clearing- 
house for material, which included a mass of doc- 
uments loaned by Robert T. Lincoln, the Presi- 
dent’s son. The schedule for the work was laid 
down by Nicolay; then he and Hay arranged 
for the division of the task. On completing his 
chapter, each would send his manuscript to the 
other for revision. Thus the book was in every 
sense a cooperative work, possible only because 
of the friendship and common experience of the 
two authors. After ten years of labor, they 
signed in 1885 a contract for the serial publica- 
tion of the work in the Century; for this they re- 
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ceived fifty thousand dollars, an unprecedented 
sum at the time. It is of course impossible to 
declare, chapter by chapter, that this particular 
section was written by Hay or that by Nicolay; 
but from Hay’s letters it is possible definitely to 
assign to him the chief responsibility for the 
chapters dealing with the first forty years of 
Lincoln’s life. Hay on the whole was in favor 
of a more compact treatment, while Nicolay was 
at times obsessed by his desire for thoroughness. 
As was natural, fatigue told heavily on Hay; he 
was driven to dictation, which, as Thayer wisely 
remarks, is “the foe of durable writing.” The 
authors, however, maintained a fairly good aver- 
age. Both of them were so influenced by their 
memory of the martyred President that at times 
they portray an idealized character. None the 
less, the work remains an indispensable record, 
based on original sources, which will continue 
both as a monument to Abraham Lincoln and 
as an invaluable narrative of the history of his 
presidency. 

In November 1878 Hay became assistant sec- 
retary of state and moved to Washington. There 
he found his most important friendship, that 
with Henry Adams [g.t'.]. A few years later 
they built adjoining houses, designed by H. H. 
Richardson ; there at 800 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
across the square from the White House, Hay re- 
newed, under most favorable circumstances, the 
memories of his earlier days. Thither came 
Adams, Clarence King, Mrs. Cameron, the 
Lodges, and Cecil Spring-Rice. A few distin- 
guished artists and literary men, birds of pas- 
sage, were welcome guests. In Cleveland, Hay 
had occasionally spoken to political audiences 
and there was talk of his running for Congress. 
Garfield urged him in 1880 to become his private 
secretary, but Hay wisely declined. At the De- 
partment of State he learned about the mecha- 
nism of diplomacy and the various ways in which 
policies were determined. For six months in 
1881 he was again in journalism, taking \\"hite- 
law Reid’s place as editor of the Tribune during 
the latter’s absence from the country. It was 
during the years 1881-96 that Hay also made fre- 
quent trips to Europe, there to absorb the in- 
formation and to acquire the point of view which 
were to be invaluable in the nation’s service. 
He decided in 1881 to give up politics but never 
for long was able to resist the temptation to re- 
turn to them. He had the misfortune often to 
back men who were unsuccessful aspirants for 
the presidency and no actual opportunity to hold 
office was again provided him until the McKin- 
ley administration was inaugurated. During the 
campaign of 1896 Hay, who had long been a 
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friend of the Republican candidate, was brought 
within the circle of McKinley’s intimate ad- 
visers. His appointment as ambassador to Great 
Britain in 1897 was received with some surprise 
by many Americans, although it was in accord 
with the tradition which had sent Motley and 
Lowell to London ; Hay’s work on the Lincoln 
history had made him a literary figure in Re- 
publican eyes. 

He went to London at a time of great signifi- 
cance for the United States. The controversy 
with Great Britain regarding the proper method 
of settling the Venezuelan boundary dispute was 
barely ended. American difficulties with Spain 
as to the conduct of affairs in Cuba were soon to 
flare into actual war. In England his charm and 
dignity soon won for him a distinguished place 
in society and he was welcomed on all sides. Bi- 
metallism and seal-fisheries were at first the sub- 
jects for diplomatic correspondence ; but with the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War in April 
1898, all of Hay’s resources were used to secure 
the goodwill of Great Britain, In this endeavor 
he was successful, for the Court, the politicians, 
and the financial interests in London all rallied to 
the support of the United States ; and Balfour for 
the Government stated privately to Hay that 
“neither here nor in Washington did the British 
Government propose to take any steps which 
would not be acceptable to the Government of the 
United States” (State Department Archives). 
By June and July 1898, Washington was asking 
Hay’s advice in regard to possible terms of peace 
with Spain. At this time Hay agreed with Pres- 
ident McKinley that only a port in the Philip- 
pines should be retained by the United States but 
that American approval should be deemed nec- 
essary for the lease or alienation to a third power 
of any portion of the islands. Later in the year 
Hay changed his mind and was completely in 
favor of the cession of the entire group to the 
United States. In the meantime (August 1898) 
he was urged by the President to accept the place 
of secretary of state. With great reluctance, 
chiefly on grounds of uncertain health, he con- 
sented and at the end of September took office at 
Washington. His term as ambassador had been 
brief but pregnant; but his very success in Lon- 
don was to label him to political opponents in 
America as an Anglophile. This charge was 
again and again to interfere with Hay’s plans in 
America. The story that a secret alliance with 
Great Britain had been made was often current; 
this of course was arrant nonsense. Hay wrote 
privately, however : “As long as I stay here [in 
Washington] no action shall be taken contrary 
to my conviction that the one indispensable fea- 
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ture of our foreign policy should be a friendly 
understanding with England” (to Henry White, 
Sept. 24, 1899; quoted in Thayer, II, 221). 

Hay showed himself an imperialist in the set- 
tlement with Spain, and steadfastly supported the 
President in his final determination that Span- 
ish misrule should cease in the West Indies and 
that the Philippines should become American. 
He likewise favored the attack on Aguinaldo; 
and in general was determined that the new in- 
terests of the United States should be maintained. 
He was aware of the rivalry of European powers 
in the Far East and was ambassador when the 
Department of State rejected the suggestion of 
Great Britain in 1898 that a joint declaration by 
the two powers might be made in fav^or of free- 
dom of commerce in China and voicing their op- 
position to the cession of Chinese coastal terri- 
tory to foreign states. In 1899, the war with 
Spain having been liquidated, the time seemed 
ripe for a proposal to the great powers, including 
Japan, that a declaration should be made in favor 
of the “Open Door” in China. The final draft 
of the notes on the subject which Hay dispatched 
abroad followed almost word for word the lan- 
guage used in a memorandum written in August 
1899 by William W. Rockhill \_q.v.']y formerly 
of the diplomatic service and an expert in 
Far-Eastern affairs. The doctrine of the “Open 
Door,” or of equal opportunity, was based on 
earlier American policy and was at this time 
largely formulated by Rockhill ; but it came to 
the world as a policy particularly associated with 
Hay’s name. He chose to sponsor it and his dip- 
lomatic skill and courage were responsible for 
its general acceptance. The next year, in 1900, 
there came the Chinese outbreak against the pol- 
icy of spoliation which various European coun- 
tries had been following at the expense of China. 
The Boxer movement, as this revolt was called, 
was accompanied by brutal outrage on the part of 
the Chinese and violation of international law 
and courtesy. Hay’s policy at this crisis was to 
use force when necessary and to punish when 
practicable but to assume that the revolution was 
purely local and to persist in dealing with the 
Peking government, with a view to preventing 
the partition of China. In later times the indem- 
nity forced from China by the United States was 
remitted. Through the succeeding years of Hay’s 
life, he was continually faced by the unscrupu- 
lous and deceitful policy of Russia which sought 
to extend influence and territory at the expense 
of China, In voicing American opposition to 
this policy of Russian expansion, Hay was hand- 
icapped by the lack of firmness shown by China 
and by his knowledge that the United Stages 
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would not go to war to maintain American poli- 
cies in the Far East. With the signature of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance in 1902, there followed 
naturally the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05), 
which involved among other questions that of 
the neutrality of China. Here Hay was again 
perplexed by the lack of courage and consistency 
shown by China. American policy toward Far- 
Eastern matters, notwithstanding the accession 
of Roosevelt in September 1901, displayed lack 
of vigor and decision. After the presidential 
election of 1904, Hay’s hand relaxed because of 
his ill health, and Roosevelt became the director 
of Far-Eastern policy. Hay’s most notable ac- 
complishment in China was the prevention of the 
dissolution of the empire in 1900. 

Hay had followed the historical policy of ap- 
proaching Far-Eastern problems through Euro- 
pean paths and in his negotiations with regard to 
American questions he was continually and nec- 
essarily in contact with Europe. Thus the parti- 
tion of the Samoan island group involved deli- 
cate negotiation with both Germany and Great 
Britain. The long-drawn-out disputes with Can- 
ada naturally required the intervention of British 
diplomacy. The settlement finally arrived at with 
respect to the Alaskan boundary question ( 1903) 
resulted in a victory for the United States, chief- 
ly because Hay first refused to submit the mat- 
ter to arbitration along the lines of the Venezuela 
reference, and, by devising a modus vivendi in 
1899, postponed the decision until passions had 
cooled and the Canadians were willing to accept 
a tribunal composed of equal numbers for the 
United States and for Great Britain. With these 
negotiations with Canada he also refused to per- 
mit any entanglement of the question of the ab- 
rogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and the 
development of a new settlement regarding an 
interoceanic canal. Thus, although continually 
charged with being an Anglophile, Hay stood 
firm and secured from Great Britain greater con- 
cessions than had been obtained by any other sec- 
retary of state in fifty years. 

In the treaties relating to the Panama Canal, 
Hay was to suffer a severe disappointment, for 
his first agreement with Great Britain was so 
amended by the Senate that it failed in England. 
The second canal treaty ( 1901 ), which did away 
with the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and under guise 
of the exercise of police power ultimately provid- 
ed for the fortification of the canal zone by the 
United States, was successful. Hay’s language 
in private letters during the months of conflict 
with the Senate, while angry and contemptuous, 
did not greatly differ from his earlier and later 
views regarding the power of the Senate as to 
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treaties. He was strongly opposed to the consti- 
tutional requirement of a two-thirds majority in 
the Senate for approval, and he was critical of 
the right of amendment. Negotiations with Co- 
lombia, however, regarding the construction of 
a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, proved 
even more arduous. Hay once said to a friend : 
“Talking with those fellows from down there . . . 
is like holding a squirrel in your lap and trying 
to keep up the conversation” ( J. B. Bishop, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and His Time, 1920, I, 279). 
After much labor, a treaty was actually signed in 
January 1903, but it was never ratified by Co- 
lombia. This result intensely disgusted the Ad- 
ministration in Washington. Hay wrote Roose- 
velt in September: “It is altogether likely that 
there will be an insurrection on the Isthmus 
against that government of folly and graft that 
now rules at Bogota. It is for you to decide 
whether you will (i) await the results of that 
movement, or (2) take a hand in rescuing the 
Isthmus from anarchy, or (3) treat with Nicara- 
gua” {American Secretaries of State, IX, 163- 
64). Hay was opposed to haste, but Roosevelt 
took the matter out of his hands. In November a 
successful revolution at Panama took place. The 
President’s prompt recognition of the new re- 
public of Panama and the threat of the use of 
force to prevent Colombian intervention were 
sufficient. Whatever of blame attaches to the 
precipitate recognition of Panama should be as- 
signed to Roosevelt, although it must be admit- 
ted that Hay acquiesced in this coup and even 
attempted subsequently to defend the policy. 

The pressure brought to bear on Germany in 
1902-03, to warn her not to endanger the Mon- 
roe Doctrine by hasty naval action against Vene- 
zuela, was due primarily to Roosevelt. Yet it is 
hard at times to distinguish Hay’s part and 
Roosevelt’s. As regards the protection of Amer- 
ican interests in Turkey, it was Hay who acted; 
in regard to the rescue of Perdicaris from the 
hands of the Moroccan chieftain Raisuli, it was 
Roosevelt, though Hay coined the telegraphic 
phrase of instruction, “Perdicaris alive or Rai- 
suli dead.” In 1905 Hay’s health failed com- 
pletely and he went abroad for medical treatment. 
He returned in June somewhat better, but col- 
lapsed almost at once on attempting to work at 
Washington. He had been ill for at least five 
years. On July i he died at his country home 
in New Hampshire, survived by his wife and 
three of his four children, a son of great promise 
having met with an accidental death four years 
before. 

Theodore Roosevelt, notwithstanding many 
contrary assertions during Hay’s lifetime, subse- 
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quently declared that the latter was “not a great 
Secretary of State" (to Henry Cabot Lodge, Jan. 
25 » 1909)* There were, in fact, after Seward, no 
great secretaries of state in the nineteenth cen- 
tury if Hay is not to be included. His best work 
was done under McKinley ; the least creditable 
achievements of his term of service belong ac- 
tually to Roosevelt. The famed Open-Door Pol- 
icy was largely an illusion, but the China policy 
in 1900 was masterful and stood the most exact- 
ing test : China escaped dissolution. To Hay must 
be given very great credit that the government 
of the United States did not in 1900 abruptly ab- 
rogate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in a manner 
which would have left a stain on the national 
honor. To him belongs the credit for having set- 
tled the Alaskan boundary question, although 
Roosevelt subsequently disputed it. Under his 
secretaryship began an era of good relations 
with Great Britain such as did not ensue from 
the work of Adams or of Webster, Clayton, Sew- 
ard, or Fish. It seems probable that with the 
passing of years Hay*s reputation and place in 
American history will be raised — not to the rank 
which popular enthusiasm assigned it at the time 
of his death, but to a more estimable place than 
Roosevelt was willing to concede. 

[Hay unfortunately destroyed most of his letters 
home, but the papers in the possession of his daughter, 
Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., are essential, as are the 
Archives of the Dept, of State, and the Roosevelt Pa- 
pers in Lib. of Cong. The more important printed 
sources are : Addresses of John Hay (1907) ; Letters of 
John Hay and Extracts from Diary (3 vols., 1908) ; A 
Poet in Exile. Early Letters of John Hay (1910). ed. 
by Caroline Ticknor ; The Complete Poetical Works of 
John Hay (1916), with introduction by his son. Clar- 
ence L. Hay. The chief biography is W. R. Thayer, 
Life and Letters of John Hay (2nd ed., 2 vols., 1916), 
containing original source material. See also sketch 
by A. L. P, Dennis in S. F. Bemis, ed.. Am. Secretaries 
of State and Their Diplomacy, vol. IX (19-29) I Dennis, 
Adventures in Am. Diplomacy, 1896—1906 (1928) ; Ty- 
ler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (1922), and 
Roosevelt aiui the Russo-Japanese War (1925); Lo- 
renzo Sears, John Hay, Author and Statesman (1914) ; 
Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography (1913); The 
Education of Henry Adams (1918); W. R. Benet, 
Poems for Youth: An Am. Anthology (1925) ; Alfred 
Kreymborg, Our Singing Strength: An Outline of Am. 
Poetry, 1620-1930 (1929) ; Sister Saint Ignatius Ward, 
The Poetry of John Hay (1930); V. L. Parrin^on, 
Main Currents in Am. Thought, vol. Ill (1930) ; J. B. 
Moore “Mr Hay’s Work in Diplomacy, Rev. of Revs. 

(N. Y.\ Aug. 1905 ; W. D. Howells, “John Hay in Lit- 
erature,” North Am. Rev., Sept. 1905; J- B. Bishop, 
“A Friendship with John Hay,” Century Mag., March 
1906; A. S. Chapman, “The Boyhood of John Hay, 
Century Mag., July 1909- The editor has received from 
Dr. Tyler Dennett, who is preparing a biography ot 
Hay, suggestions which were invaluable, especially be- 
cause the untimely death of Prof. Dennis prevented his 
making a final revision of his article.] A. L. P. D. 

HAY, MARY GARRETT (Aug. 29, 1857- 

Aug. 29, 1928), civic worker, the daughter of 
Andrew Jennings and Rebecca (Garrett) Hay, 
was born in Charlestown, Clark County, Ind. 



Her father, a physician, was a man of wide inter- 
ests, who took an active part in the politics of 
his state. Mary Hay attended Western College 
for Women at Oxford, Ohio, in 1873-74, but did 
not graduate. At an early age she began attend- 
ing political meetings with her father and de- 
veloped an interest in public affairs which she 
retained throughout her life. The first organi- 
zation to absorb her interest was the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, of which she be- 
came a state officer. Through the contacts made 
in this work she became interested in the wo- 
man’s suffrage movement. First a local and then 
a state officer, she soon became affiliated with 
the national suffrage association which she 
served as an organizer, campaigning in many 
states. She assisted in organizing the New York 
City Woman’s Suffrage party and it was under 
her leadership that suffrage was won in New 
York state in 1917 through the city’s vote. New 
York was the first large city to adopt woman’s 
suffrage and the victory was largely due to Miss 
Hay’s courage, energy, and executive ability. 
She was appointed chairman of the Republican 
Women’s National Executive Committee and 
held that office during the two years of the com- 
mittee’s existence. When the vote was won she 
saw the need of training women to exercise the 
franchise and took an active part in the work of 
the New York City League of Women Voters. 
A born leader, she held a long list of offices in a 
variety of organizations, over twenty of which 
were represented at memorial services held for 
her in New York City after her death. She as- 
sisted in organizing the first Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War, held in Washington, 
D. C., in 1926, and took an active part in the 
succeeding conferences in 1927 and 1928, but the 
last three years of her life were devoted chiefly 
to the subject of her first interest, prohibition. 
At the time of her death she was engaged on 
plans for a dry ticket for the New York Wo- 
men’s Committee for Law Enforcement of which 
she was chairman. To her, right and wrong 
were clearly defined and she worked indefatiga- 
bly for the cause she felt to be right, accepting 
no compromises. Her death came suddenly on 
her seventy-first birthday, in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., where she had long made her home. 

IBiog. Hist, of Eminent and Self-Mode Men of the 
State of Ind. (1880). vol. I; Who‘s Who in America, 
1928-29; the Nation, Sept. 19. 1928; Woman’s Jour., 
Oct. 1928; Gen. Federation News, Sept. 1928; Western 
Coll. Ahkmncp News, Nov. 1928 ; N. Y. Times, Aug. 3 J. 
Sept. I, Oct. 11, 1928 ; World (N. Y.), Aug. 31, Sept, i, 

1928.] B.R. 

HAY, OLIVER PERRY (May 22, 1846-Nov. 

2, 1930), paleontologist, was born near Hanover, 
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Ind., the eldest son of Robert L. and Margaret 
Crawford Hay. His formal education began in 
a little country schoolhouse in central Illinois, 
whither the family had moved when he was about 
four years of age. With a view to becoming a 
minister, he entered Eureka College, 111 ., and in 
spite of many interruptions due to financial dif- 
ficulties, graduated in 1870. After attempting his 
first sermon, he decided that preaching was not 
his vocation. His interest in natural science, de- 
veloped while in college, now stood him in good 
stead: he was appointed professor of natural sci- 
ences at Eureka College where he remained until 
1874, when he went in a like capacity to Oska- 
loosa College, Iowa. He spent the academic year 
1876-77 as a graduate student at Yale, the next 
two years as professor of natural sciences at 
Abingdon College, 111 ., and was then appointed 
professor of biology and geology at Butler Col- 
lege, Indianapolis, where he remained from 1879 
to 1892, assisting meanwhile in the state geolog- 
ical survey of Arkansas, 1884-88, and of Indiana, 
1891-94, During this time he helped to organize 
the Indiana Academy of Science and was its 
president in 1890-91. Ele received the degree of 
Ph.D. from Indiana University in 1884. In 1895 
he joined the staff of the Field Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Chicago, where he was assistant 
curator of zoology until 1897. In 1900 he went 
to New York to become assistant and later as- 
sociate curator of vertebrate paleontology, in 
the American Museum of Natural History, a 
position which he held until 1907. After five 
years of private research in vertebrate paleon- 
tology, he was appointed research associate in 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, where 
he remained until his retirement in 1926, at the 
age of eighty. 

From his first paleontological expedition into 
western Kansas about 1889 or 1890, Hay*s whole 
scientific interest was devoted to paleontology, 
although his first publication on the subject did 
not appear until 1895. Two of his outstanding 
contributions to the science were The Fossil 
Turtles of North America (1908), a complete 
discussion of classification, distribution, and os- 
teology, together with a detailed description of 
the orders, families, genera, and species, and 
The Pleistocene Geology of North America and 
its Vertebrated Animals (1923-27), three vol- 
umes dealing with the animals of the eastern, 
middle, and western portions of North America. 
In the latter work the divisions of the Pleistocene 
with their stratigraphical and time limits, the ex- 
tinction of species, and the distribution by states 
of such groups as the horses, the elephants, the 
tepirs, bison, deer, beaver, and whales, were all 
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carefully investigated and recorded. Hay's most 
notable service to science, however, was prob- 
ably his Bibliography and Catalogue of the Fos- 
sil Vcrtcbrata of North America (1902), sup- 
plemented by his Second Bibliography and Cat- 
alogue ... (2 vols., 1929-30). The first of these 
covered the literature of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and the last two volumes that 
of the first twenty-eight years of the twentieth 
century. They constitute a monumental work, 
revealing years of painstaking effort and patient 
recording. Their careful investigation of syno- 
nyms, their logical classification of the entire 
vertebrate phylum — often involving fresh group- 
ing and nomenclature — their accuracy and re- 
liability, make them immeasurably valuable to 
the research worker. 

Flay possessed an extraordinary capacity for 
concentration upon special questions, but at the 
same time maintained a view of the whole field. 
In every undertaking he showed the utmost care, 
very close attention to detail, and a tireless pur- 
suit in running down obscure points. The study 
of languages was his only hobby. While in col- 
lege he studied Latin and Greek; at Yale he be- 
gan to study French and later German; only 
three years before his death he undertook to 
learn Italian and made considerable progress in 
that language. Fie was a man of kindly disposi- 
tion, absolute integrity, and possessed of a rare 
sense of humor. Though slow and cautious in 
drawing conclusions, when once convinced of 
their truthfulness, he held tenaciously to his de- 
cisions, He was an active member of many or- 
ganizations of scientific character. From 1902 
to 1905 he was associate editor of the American 
Geologist, and in 1904 he was a delegate to the 
International Congress of Zoology in Berne. In 
1870 he was married to Mary Emily Howsmon, 
of Eureka, 111 ., who with two sons and two 
daughters survived him, 

[Who's Who in America, 1928-29 ; Am. Men of Sci., 
1927; R. S. Lull, “Memorial of Oliver Perry Hay” in 
Bull. Geol. Soc. of America, Mar. 1931, with bibliog- 
raphy ; Evening Star (Washington), Nov. 3, 1930 ; per- 
sonal letters.] R. S. L. 

N.E. W. 

HAYDEN, AMOS SUTTON (Sept. 17, 1813- 
Sept. 10, 1880), minister of the Disciples of 
Christ, educator, was born in Youngstown, Ohio, 
the eighth and youngest child of Samuel and 
Sophia Hayden who had emigrated to that place 
from Pennsylvania in 1804. He spent his early 
days on a farm, and although his opportunity for 
schooling was limited he succeeded in getting a 
fair classical education. His parents were de- 
voted Baptists and he was an eager reader of re- 
ligious books. In March 1828, under the preach- 
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ing of Walter Scott [q.v.^^ one of the leaders in 
the Disciples movement, he was converted. When 
about nineteen years old he became an inde- 
pendent evangelist. On May 31, 1837, he mar- 
ried Sarah M. Ely of Deerfield, Portage County, 
Ohio, and in 1840 became pastor of a church in 
Collamer, then Euclid, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
He was one of those instrumental in the found- 
ing, in 1850, of the Western Reserve Eclectic 
Institute at Hiram, Ohio, which developed into 
Hiram College, and was chosen its first prin- 
cipal. He did good pioneer work there, but by 
1857 the institution had outgrown his abilities 
and he resigned to be succeeded by James A. 
Garfield [q.v.^^ who had fitted for college there. 
In 1858 he was chosen principal of McNeely 
Normal School, Hopedale, Ohio, and also acted 
as pastor of the church in that town, but the 
following year he returned to Collamer, where 
the most of his remaining life was spent. He had 
a natural gift for music and was one of the earli- 
est compilers of hymns for use in the churches 
of the Disciples. The Christian Hymn and Tune 
Book (1870) lists three previous works by him, 
Sacred Music, the Sacred Melodeon, and The 
Hymnist, The second of these is reviewed in 
the Millennial Harbinger of April 1849, which 
states that it contains approved pieces of old 
standard authors and many original composi- 
tions. He was also the author of the Early His- 
tory of the Disciples in the Western Reserve 
(1875), prepared at the request of the Western 
Reserve Preachers Association. His older broth- 
er, William iq.v.'], was a prominent leader of 
the early Ohio Disciples. 

[F. M. Green, "The Life and Character of A. S. Hay- 
den," The Disciple, Apr. 1886; W. T. Moore, The Liv- 
ing Pulpit of the Christian Church (1869), containing 
biographical sketch and a sermon on "Conscience and 
Christianity"; F. M. Green, Hiram Coll, and IVestern 
Reseriye Eclectic Inst. — Fifty Years of Hist. (1901); 
Annals of the Early Settlers Asso. of Cuyahoga County, 
no. II (1881) ; Cleveland Leader, Sept. 12, 1880.] 

H.E. S. 

HAYDEN, CHARLES HENRY (Aug. 4, 

1856-Aug. 4, 1901), landscape painter, born at 
Plymouth, Mass., was the son of Edward Boyd 
and Ann Flower (Goodspeed) Hayden. His fa- 
ther was a cotton manufacturer, with mills at 
Chiltonville, Plymouth. He began the study of 
drawing and painting at the age of twenty under 
John B. Johnston, the cattle painter, in Boston, 
but remained with him only two or three months. 
When, in 1877, the school of drawing and paint- 
ing of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, was 
opened, he followed the advice of his teacher and 
entered that institution, where he worked for 
two years. The ensuing four years he devoted to 
out-of-door work and to attendance on evening 
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life classes, Johnston still acting as adviser and 
critic. In 1882 he secured a situation as designer 
in the stained-glass establishment of Cook, Red- 
ding & Company, Boston, remaining there imtil 
December 1886, when he went to Paris and en- 
tered the atelier of Raphael Collin. In the 
spring of 1887 he passed a few months in Italy 
for the purpose of study, with a view to specializ- 
ing in decorative work. 

In 1888 Hayden settled in St. Leger, a pic- 
turesque village in the forest of Rambouillet, 
where he gave all his time to landscape work, 
continuing there until the opening of the Paris 
Exposition of 1889. He sent to the Salon of that 
year a landscape entitled “Near the Village” and 
also exhibited in the international exposition, 
where he received a mention. Returning to 
America in July 1889, he settled in Belmont, 
Mass., a suburb of Boston, where he built a 
studio, making that place his home for the rest 
of his life. In 1895 he received the Jordan prize 
of $1,500 for his picture of “The Turkey Pas- 
ture,” exhibited at the Jordan Gallery, Boston, 
and subsequently presented to the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, by Eben D. Jordan. The 
same year, 1895, the artist received a medal at 
the Atlanta Exposition for one of his best land- 
scapes, “A Connecticut Hillside,” which was 
later acquired by the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
“The Poplars, Chatham, Massachusetts,” be- 
longs to the Corcoran Gallery, Washington. An 
exhibition of his pictures was opened at the St. 
Botolph Club, Boston, in 1897. 

Hayden died, unmarried, at Belmont, on the 
forty-fifth anniversary of his birth. He left $50,- 
000 to the Boston Art Museum. A memorial ex- 
hibition of his paintings which was held at the 
St. Botolph Club from Dec. 30, 1901, to Jan. 18, 
1902, contained fifty-three works painted at Bel- 
mont, on Cape Cod, in the Berkshires, and at 
Mystic, Conn. His landscapes are serene and 
sober in an unusual degree, so much so that a 
casual observer is likely to wonder what there is 
in them that artists should esteem them so highly. 
Most of his pictures deal with nature's unde- 
monstrative moods. Their excellence is best real- 
ized by close observers of nature. The merits of 
his pictures correspond to the unassuming and 
sensitive character of the man. 

[Catalogue of a memorial exhibition at the St. Bo- 
tolph Club, 1901, with biographical sketch and appre- 
ciation by Philip L. Hale; W. A. Goodspeed, Hist, of 
the Goodspeed Family (1907) ; Brush and Pencil, 

1899; Am. Art Ann., 1903-04; the Bostonian, Feb. 
1895; Boston Transcript, Aug. 5, Dec. 31, igot ; in- 
formation as to certain facts from Hayden’s sister.] 

W. H. D. 

HAYDEN, FERDINAND VANDIVEER 

(Sept. 7, 1829-Dec. 22, 1887), geologist, son of 
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Asa and Melinda (Hawley) Hayden, was born 
in Westfield, Mass. Of his earlier ancestry lit- 
tle is known beyond the fact that his grand- 
fathers on both sides lived to an age of approxi- 
mately a hundred years and served in the Con- 
tinental Army during the Revolution. When the 
boy was about ten years old his father died and, 
as his mother married again soon afterward, he 
went to live with an uncle on a small farm near 
Rochester, N. Y. Here he remained until he was 
eighteen, teaching after he was sixteen in the 
local country schools during the winter. 

Refusing an offer of adoption from his uncle, 
and quite without funds, he then walked to Ober- 
lin College determined either to gain an educa- 
tion or to learn a trade. From President Finney 
he received advice, encouragement, and assist- 
ance which enabled him to enter the college in 
1847 and graduate with the class of 1850. His 
life during that time was hard. A poor, appar- 
ently timid, and absent-minded boy, the young- 
est in his class, little understood by his class- 
mates who regarded him as a dreamer and pre- 
dicted for him small success in after life, he nev- 
ertheless “made good’^ as a student and was al- 
ways well prepared. He presented on gradua- 
tion a thesis indicative of his tendency to dream, 
“The Benefit of a Refined Taste.” Soon after- 
ward he entered upon the study of medicine in 
the Albany Medical College, graduating in 1853 
with the degree of M.D. In Albany he formed 
an acquaintance with the New York state pale- 
ontologist, James Hall which changed the 
course of his career. Instead of entering at once 
upon the practice of his profession, in the spring 
^853, under Hall’s patronage, he joined a fel- 
low enthusiast, F. B. Meek on a collect- 

ing trip into the Bad Lands of South Dakota. In 
the description of the large collections of fossils 
which they brought back Hayden had little part, 
though he submitted a brief vertical geological 
section showing the order of superposition of the 
strata. This is worthy of mention as being his 
first contribution to geology, though it was not 
published under his name. In the spring of 1854 
he again ascended the Missouri River, this time 
under the auspices, in part, of the American Fur 
Company. During the next two years he made 
his way up the valley of the Missouri as far as 
Fort Benton in Montana, traveling on foot or by 
whatever form of conveyance was available and 
dependent for subsistence on such friends as he 
made as he went along. During 1856 and 1857 
he served as geologist under Lieut. G. K. War- 
ren in his explorations of the Yellowstone and 
Missouri rivers and the Black Hills of Dakota. 
In 1858 he was associated with F. B. Meek in 
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explorations of the Territory of Kansas and in 
1859 with Capt. W. F. Raynolds in explorations 
of the headwaters of the Yellowstone, Gallatin, 
and Madison rivers in Montana. With the out- 
break of the Civil War he entered the Union 
army in the capacity of surgeon and served until 
his retirement in June 1865 with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. In the fall of the last-named 
year he was elected professor of geology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, holding the position 
until 1872 when he resigned to give all his time 
to the duties of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. In the spring of 1866, under the auspices 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia, he made a second expedition to the Bad 
Lands and in 1867, under direction of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, he entered upon a survey of the 
Territory of Nebraska, in so doing laying the 
foundation for the United States Geological Sur- 
vey as it exists today. From this date on, with 
governmental appropriations varying from year 
to year and a like variation in the personnel of 
his field parties, Hayden continued his geolog- 
ical and natural-history surveys in the West, 
mainly in Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Utah, until the consolidation of all the in- 
dividual surveys under the general management 
of Clarence King [q.v.^ in 1879. Under the new 
organization Hayden was appointed to the posi- 
tion of geologist and authorized to continue the 
work already under way in Montana. Unfortu- 
nately his health failed, and his disease — loco- 
motor ataxia — made such rapid progress that he 
was forced to resign in 1886, thus closing a rec- 
ord of nearly thirty years as naturalist, surgeon, 
and geologist in the service of the government. 
He died the following year. 

In considering the character and value of Hay- 
den’s work, the conditions under which he la- 
bored must be taken into consideration. There 
were no good maps, topographic or otherwise, 
of the country traversed; such maps had to be 
made as the work progressed. Railways west of 
the Mississippi were few and of little avail for 
transportation. Yet he covered a vast area of the 
Rocky-Mountain region which prior to his in- 
vestigations was mostly unknown territory. His 
work was necessarily largely in the nature of 
reconnaissance — indeed so rapidly did he move 
from point to point that according to Cope the 
Indians applied to him a name the meaning of 
which was “the man who picks up stones run- 
ning.” The work which gave him immediate 
reputation was that which resulted in the setting 
aside as a public reservation of an area in south- 
ern Wyoming and adjacent portions of Montana 
and Idaho now known as Yellowstone National 
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Park. "There can be no doubt that among the 
names of those who have pioneered in the mar- 
vellous geology of western North America that 
of F. V. Hayden will always hold a high and 
honored place,” wrote Sir Archibald Geikie 
(White, postj p. 406). Hayden was a member, 
active, corresponding, honorary, or otherwise of 
a large number of societies including the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the 
National Academy of Sciences, the Geological 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, the Geo- 
logische Reichsanstalt of Vienna, the Societe 
Imperiale of Moscow. In accordance with the 
custom of naming genera and species of various 
organisms, living or extinct, after individuals — 
of creating a progeny for the childless as some 
one has expressed it — Hayden has been compli- 
mented with a progeny of forty-four, ranging in 
character from a living moth to a fossil dinosaur. 

Hayden was excitable in temperament and fre- 
quently impulsive in action, yet generous and 
always ready to give full credit to whomever it 
was due. The apparent diffidence which had im- 
pressed his fellow students while in college and 
caused them to doubt his future success remained 
characteristic of his later years ; the secret of his 
achievement lay in his enthusiastic frankness 
and determination to carry through whatever he 
undertook. On Nov. 9, 1871, he was married to 
Emma C. Woodruff, daughter of a Philadelphia 
merchant. They had no children. 

[Sources of information include: personal acquaint- 
ance ; correspondence ; an unpublished biography by 
Hayden’s assistant, A. C. Peale; memoir by C. A. 
White in Nat. Acad. Sci. Biog. Memoirs, vol. Ill 
(1895), which contains full bibliography of Hayden’s 
publications. See additional references in Max Meisel, 
A Bibliog. of Am. Natural Hist., I (1924). ^93; and 
obituary in Phila. Press, Dec. 23, 1887.] G. P. M. 

HAYDEN, HIRAM WASHINGTON (Feb. 

10, 1820-July 18, 1904), brass-manufacturer, in- 
ventor, the son of Joseph Shepard [q.v.l and 
Ruhamah (Guilford) Hayden, was born at Hay- 
denville. Mass. His father was a skilful me- 
chanic. Hiram grew up in Waterbury, Conn., 
attending the academy and working as his fa- 
ther’s helper. In time he was known as a capa- 
ble mechanic and when the firm of J. M. L. & 
W. H. Scovill began the manufacture of chased 
gilt buttons, he was asked to assist in this new 
work. In 1838 he went to Wolcottville in the 
employment of Wadhams & Company, manu- 
facturers of buttons, but returned to Scovills & 
Company as a die maker in 1841. At Wolcott- 
ville the Wolcottville Brass Company was mak- 
ing kettles by the battery process, which was not 
entirely satisfactory. Hayden became interested 
in this work and spent much time on the develop- 
ment of a better method, On Dec, 16, 185I1 he 
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patented "machinery, for making kettles and ar- 
ticles of like character from disks of metal,” 
patent No. 8,589. In this process a disk of thin 
sheet metal is fastened to a die which is the ex- 
act shape of the article to be formed. The die 
with the disk of metal is then rotated at high 
speed while a tool is brought to bear against the 
disk, rolling the metal over until it has conformed 
very closely to the shape of the die. This inven- 
tion was the first important American improve- 
ment in brass manufacturing methods. Because 
of it the business of the Wolcottville Brass Com- 
pany was undermined, and the Waterbury Brass 
Company to whom Hayden sold the process in 
1853 became one of the most important firms in 
the industry. 

In 1853 Hayden with Israel Holmes, John C. 
Booth, and H. H. Hayden organized Holmes, 
Booth & Haydens, to cast, roll, draw, and manu- 
facture brass. In this firm Hiram Hayden had 
charge of the manufacture of sheet brass into 
finished articles. At this time the introduction of 
petroleum as a cheap and satisfactory illuminant 
increased the demand for brass lamp burners and 
fittings. In order that the company might com- 
mand as much of this new business as possible, 
Hayden with L. J. Atwood, an employee, made 
a study of the requirements for efficient lamp 
burners and designed some that could be made 
cheaply from sheet brass. This was the first ex- 
tensive use of sheet brass for this class of ar- 
ticles and Hayden and Atwood took out many 
patents for improvements in the field, becoming 
known as authorities on oil-lighting. Hayden 
continued with this firm until his death, develop- 
ing many improvements in brass-manufacturing 
methods, including a machine for making solid 
metal tubing. He also patented several improve- 
ments in firearms and is credited with having 
made one of the first successful attempts at mak- 
ing a positive photograph without the use of 
a negative. Hayden married Pauline Migeon, 
daughter of Henri and Marie (Bandelet) Mi- 
geon at Litchfield, Conn., July 31, 1844. They 
had three children. Hayden died at Waterbury. 

[C. E. Leonard, The Fulton-Hayden-Warner Ances- 
try in America (1923) ; Jos. Anderson, The Town and 
City of Waterbury, Conn. (1896), vol. II; Wm. G. 
Lathrop, The Brass Industry in the U. S. (1926) ; W. 

J. Pape, Hist, of Waterbury and the Naugatuck Val- 
ley (1918), vol. III.] F.A.T. 

HAYDEN, HORACE H. (Oct. 13, 

26, 1844), dentist, geologist, was a son of Thom- 
as and Abigail (Parsons) Hayden. Born in 
Windsor, Conn., where his ancestor William 
Hayden had settled in 1642, he received his early 
education in his native town and at the age of 
fourteen made two voyages to the West Indies as 
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cabin boy on a brig. At sixteen, after a further 
term at school, he began the study and practice 
of architecture with his father, with whom he 
was associated for some five years. He returned 
twice to the West Indies, but was driven home 
both times by the yellow fever. In 1792 he re- 
moved to New York City, where he studied den- 
tistry with the help of John Greenwood [q.v.]. 
About 1800 he began the practice of his new pro- 
fession in Baltimore, and was licensed as a den- 
tist by the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of 
Maryland (in 1810, according to J. R. Quinan, 
Medical Anmls of Baltimore, 1884). Hayden 
practised also in other cities and villages of 
Maryland, and quickly attained success. On Feb. 
23, 1805, he married Marie Antoinette Robinson. 
Having studied medicine and surgery in connec- 
tion with dentistry, he was able to act as assist- 
ant surgeon as well as sergeant of militia when 
the British attacked North Point at the mouth 
of the Patapsco in 1814. During the next few 
years he published in medical journals several 
articles on subjects relating to dental physiology 
and pathology. He was first secretary of the Bal- 
timore Physical Association in 1818, and vice- 
president of the Maryland Academy of Sciences 
and Literature in 1826. Two of his brothers, 
Anson B. Hayden and Chester Hayden, became 
his student assistants and proved successful den- 
tists. 

At an early date Hayden taught small classes 
in dentistry in his own office at night, and deliv- 
ered one course of lectures on dental physiology 
and pathology to medical students in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland ("about the year 1825,” ac- 
cording to Chapin A. Harris in his Dictionary 
of Dental Science, 1849, p. 360). In 1839 he 
joined Chapin A. Harris [q.vJ] and others in a 
petition to the Maryland legislature for the es- 
tablishment of the first dental college in the 
world, the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
which was chartered Feb. i, 1840. He was the 
first president of the college, and the first pro- 
fessor of the principles of dental science; but he 
shortly took the chair of dental physiology and 
pathology, which he occupied until his death. He 
was one of the prime movers in the organization 
of the first national association of dentists, the 
American Society of Dental Surgeons (New 
York, 1840), a project which had been a favor- 
ite with him since 1817. He received the degree 
of D.D.S. as a member of that society, and in the 
same year (1840) an honorary M.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by the Medical School of the 
University of Maryland. In spite of his long- 
continued labors for the elevation of the profes- 
sion, he was opposed to the first dental period- 
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ical, the American Journal of Dental Science, 
which was established by Harris and others in 
1839. He held that he had labored too hard and 
too long in the acquisition of professional knowl- 
edge to sow it broadcast through the land by 
means of a magazine (see Solyman Brown, 
"Early History of Dental Surgery,'" Dental Sci- 
ence and Art Journal, February 1875, p. 5). In 
the first volume of the American Journal three 
of his dental articles were reprinted from medi- 
cal publications, and his portrait by Rembrandt 
Peale appeared as the frontispiece to the second 
volume, but his only voluntary contribution was 
a long series of "Comments" in Vol. Ill on an 
essay by Harris ("Diseases of the Maxillary 
Sinus”) which had been published in the Jour- 
nal. Hayden had read an essay on the same sub- 
ject before the American Society, which did not 
appear in the Journal, and he included some 
caustic criticisms of that periodical in his sar- 
castic "Comments" on the Harris essay. Harris 
replied in a similar tone (June 1843) thus sus- 
taining a controversy which marked the cul- 
mination rather than the beginning of a regret- 
table estrangement. 

Hayden was a deeply religious and studious 
man, and at the same time an ardent sportsman 
with gun and rod. He was interested in botany 
and wrote on silkworm culture, but geology was 
his chief hobby. In 1820 he published Geolog- 
ical Essays; or, An Inquiry into Some of the 
Geological Phenomena to be Found in the Va- 
rious Parts of America, and Elsewhere, which 
was favorably reviewed in Silliman's American 
Journal of Science and Arts (vol. Ill, 1821), 
but adversely criticized in the North American 
Review (January 1821) by a reviewer who op- 
posed Hayden’s theory that the alluvial or gla- 
cial deposits of North America were formed at 
the time of the Biblical deluge. In Parker Cleave- 
land’s Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy and 
Geology (1816) Hayden is one of the authori- 
ties followed, and in the Appendix to the second 
edition (1822), Cleaveland stated that he ap- 
plied the name "Haydenite" to a mineral "re- 
cently discovered” by Hayden near Baltimore. 
This name is still the recognized designation of 
that form of chabazite. When he died in his 
seventy-fourth year Hayden was recognized as 
one of the foremost dentists of his time, and he 
had lived to see the realization of his most cher- 
ished project, the establishment of dentistry as 
an organized profession. He was buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Baltimore. His native 
town, Windsor, Conn., has erected a monument 
to his memory, and there is a Harris and Hayden 
memorial tablet in the Baltimore College of 
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Dental Surgery. Of his six children, two died 
in infancy. One of his sons, Handel M. Hay- 
den, became a dentist as did Gillette Hayden 
(1880-1929), a great-grand-daughter through 
another son. 

[Sources include: B. L. Thorpe, in C. R. E. Koch, 
Hist, of Dental Surgery, vol. Ill (1910) ; L. P. Brown, 
“New Light on Dental History” in Dental Cosmos, 
Aug. 1920 : H. R. Stiles, Hist, and Geneals. of Ancient 
Windsor, vol. II (1892) ; J. H. Hayden, Records of the 
Conn. Line of the Hayden Family ( 1888) ; Wm. Simon, 
Hist, of the Baltimore Coll, of Dental Surgery (1904) ; 
obituary in the Sun (Baltimore), Jan. 27, 1844. It is 
said that Hayden had no middle name, but adopted the 
“H.” in order to distinguish himself from another 
Horace Hayden (Second Official Cat., Lib. of Cong.).] 

L.P.B. 

HAYDEN, JOSEPH SHEPARD (July 31, 

i8o2-Feb. 17, 1877), inventor, manufacturer, the 
son of Daniel and Abigail (Shepard) Hayden, 
was born in Foxborough, Mass. He was de- 
scended from John Haiden who emigrated from 
England to America about 1632 and settled ulti- 
mately in Braintree, Mass. His father was an 
ingenious mechanic and after obtaining such an 
education as the local schools afforded, Joseph 
took up mechanical work, first with his father 
and later, after his marriage in 1819 to Ruha- 
mah Guilford, with relatives in Haydenville, 
Mass. He shortly moved with his family to Wa- 
terbury. Conn., which offered greater opportu- 
nity. The brass industry, then in its infancy, 
centered more or less in the vicinity of Water- 
bury. Among the many brass products being 
made were brass and gilt buttons as well as 
cloth-covered buttons — the latter made by hand. 
Joseph and his father, who had preceded him to 
Waterbury, became interested in the possibility 
of designing a machine to make cloth-covered 
buttons and about 1828 succeeded in building 
some crude machinery for this purpose. They 
thereupon started a small button factory in Wa- 
terbury and prospered, for, with their crude 
machine, they were able to make as many as 
forty gross of cloth-covered buttons a day. This 
was a phenomenal increase in output over that 
possible by the old hand methods. No record 
exists that the Haydens, father and son, applied 
for or received a patent for their invention. The 
result was that around 1830 Josiah Hayden, a 
cousin of Joseph, who was a button manufac- 
turer in Haydenville, Mass., incorporated the 
essential features of Joseph’s machine in one of 
his own design and with it established an exten- 
sive cloth-covered button industry in Hayden- 
ville. Joseph presumably did not continue to im- 
prove his machine but turned his attention to 
other things. Thus on Oct. i, 1830, a patent 
(granted to his cousin Festus Hayden) was 
awarded to his invention of wire-eyed buttons 
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and the machinery for making them. Then with 
his father, he began the manufacture of this com- 
modity and enjoyed considerable success. By 
1838 they were employing over 200 operatives 
and the following year they added the manufac- 
ture of steel pens to their line. Very little infor- 
mation concerning Hayden's activities is avail- 
able after this time. He seems to have been a 
mechanical genius, more interested in invention 
and machine design than in managing a button 
factory. He is said to have constructed the first 
engine lathe ever seen in Waterbury. He im- 
parted, too, to his son, Hiram Washington Hay- 
den his mechanical and inventive skill. 

At the time of his death in Waterbury he was 
survived by his widow and his son. 

[Jos. Anderson, The Town and City of Waterbury, 
Conn. (1896), vol. II ; Waterbury American, Feb. 18, 
1877; Americana, Apr. 1928; Patent Office records; 
J. L. Bishop, A Hist, of Am. Manufactures, II (1864), 

348,411, 766.] CW.M— n. 

HAYDEN. WILLIAM (June 30, i799-Apr. 

7, 1863), a pioneer evangelist of the Disciples 
of Christ, was born in Rosstrevor Township, 
Westmoreland County, Pa. He was the oldest of 
the eight children of Samuel and Sophia Hay- 
den, the youngest being Amos Sutton also 

prominent among the early Disciples. In 1804 
the father migrated westward, and settled in 
Youngstown, Ohio, where amid frontier sur- 
roundings William grew up. Of questioning 
mind and having access to few books, he studied 
the Bible assiduously. Although at one period on 
the verge of atheism, for he was an independent 
thinker, he was finally converted and joined the 
Baptist Church. On Dec. 20, 1818, he married 
Mary McCollum and took up land in Austin- 
town. While he carried on the work of develop- 
ing his farm with diligence, he was actively in- 
terested in everything pertaining to religion. A 
sermon which he heard Alexander Campbell 
[q.v.'\ preach at Warren in October 1821 awak- 
ened in him a struggle over the doctrines of Cal- 
vinism, and in time he adopted the views of the 
gospel being promulgated by the Disciples, The 
preaching of Walter Scott [q.v.'] resulted in the 
reconstituting on a Campbellite basis of nu- 
merous practically defunct Baptist churches in 
northeastern Ohio. Among these was the church 
in Austintown, reestablished in June 1828, and 
of this Hayden, having been licensed to preach 
in May by the Canfield church, of which he was 
then a member, was put in charge. When the 
Mahoning Association met that year, however, 
and it was proposed to confine Scott’s activities 
within the Association’s borders, the evangelist 
said : “Brethren, give me my Bible, my head. 
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out and convert the world/’ The Association ac- 
quiesced, and Hayden was ordained at Austin- 
town. Scott said later that he chose Hayden not 
because he could preach better than anybody else, 
but because there was not a man in the Associa- 
tion who could sing- like him. He was the San- 
key of his day. When Scott’s appeal failed, he 
would retire, saying; ‘T’ll send Willie, and he’ll 
sing you out,” Nevertheless, he was also a most 
effective preacher and was especially successful 
in personal conferences. His connection with 
Scott was the beginning of thirty-five years of 
remarkable evangelistic work, during which he 
is said to have traveled 90,000 miles, two-thirds 
of them on horseback. His journeys extended 
from Syracuse, N. Y., to the Mississippi, and 
from Canada to Virginia, although his chief 
field was in the Western Reserve. He broke 
new ground, starting churches, turning them 
over to someone else, and moving on. He was 
interested in education and was associated with 
his brother Amos in establishing the Western 
Reserve Eclectic Institute, later Hiram College, 
serving as agent to secure funds for its building. 
He was also an early advocate of system and or- 
ganization in the activities of the Disciples. 
After suffering for two years from paralysis, he 
died in his sixty-fourth year at his home in Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio. 

[A. S. Hayden, Early Hist, of the Disciples in the 
fVestern Reserve (1875) ; Millennial Harbinger, May 
*863 ; Robt. Richardson, Memoirs of Alex. Campbell, 
vol. II (1870); Wm. Baxter, Life of Elder Walter 
Scott (1874) ; F. D. Power, Sketches of Our Pioneers 
(1898) ; W. T. Moore, A Comprehensive Hist, of the 
Disciples of Christ (1909) ; Alanson Wilcox, A Hist, 
of the Disciples of Christ in Ohio (1918).] H E S 

HAYES. AUGUSTUS ALLEN (Feb. 28, 

i8o6-June 21, 1882), chemist, was born at Wind- 
sor, Vt., the son of Thomas Allen and Sophia 
(West) Hayes. He attended the military acad- 
emy at Norwich, Vt., where he graduated in 
1823. Immediately afterward he began to study 
chemistry in the medical school at Dartmouth 
College under James Freeman Dana [q.z'.]. 
Here he started a laborious investigation of the 
proximate constituents of American medicinal 
plants, and in 1825 published, among other re- 
sults, an account of the isolation of an alkaloidal 
compound which he called sanguinaria. It at- 
tracted attention more from the brilliant colors 
of its derivatives than from its medicinal prop- 
erties. For the next two years, 1826-28, he in- 
vestigated certain compounds of chromium, and 
the paper containing his results was commended 
by the eminent Swedish chemist Berzelius. In 
1828 he moved to Boston, Mass., and devoted the 
rest of his life to chemical research in that city 
or its vicinity. He became successively the di- 
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rector of a large plant in Roxbury, Mass., which 
manufactured colors and other chemicals, the 
consulting chemist of several of the most impor- 
tant dyeing, bleaching, gas-making, and smelt- 
ing establishments in New England, and the as- 
sayer of the state of Massachusetts. He discov- 
ered a process for making chloroform by alcohol 
and chlorin, but this process was not utilized to 
any extent. On the other hand, the methods he 
devised for shortening the time needed in smelt- 
ing iron and refining copper were widely used. 
The oxids of iron were added to the mixture in 
the puddling furnace and a better quality of mal- 
leable iron was obtained. Scales of copper oxid, 
added at the proper point, made the operation of 
refining more certain. He investigated the for- 
mation of guano and studied the composition and 
specific differences of numerous varieties of this 
fertilizer. In 1837 he started an intensive inves- 
tigation of methods of economizing fuel in gen- 
erating steam, and his results soon led to funda- 
mental improvements in the construction of fur- 
naces and the arrangement of steam boilers. 
While acting under a commission from the 
United States Navy Department, his investiga- 
tions on the use of copper and copper sheathing 
in the construction of national vessels led to an 
extended study of the composition of sea water 
and its action below the surface and at the 
mouths of rivers. In 1859-60 Hayes conducted 
an investigation of the water supply of Charles- 
town, Mass., and devised and used a simple elec- 
trical method of detecting the limits of slight 
impurities in drinking water. He proved that 
a copper strip or wire if placed vertically into 
two layers of water, slightly different in compo- 
sition, would exhibit electrolytic action. By ap- 
plying this method, he showed that a sulfur com- 
pound, when decomposed, could be detected by 
the formation of black copper sulfid, and the lim- 
its of the compound could be read on the strip. 
At the beginning of the Civil War he pointed out 
the uncertainty of the foreign, as well as domes- 
tic, supply of saltpeter needed for gunpowder, 
and the urgent necessity for increasing domes- 
tic production. Through his researches an ex- 
cellent quality of potassium nitrate was manu- 
factured for the Navy Department from sodium 
nitrate and potassium hydroxid. He received the 
honorary degree of M.D. from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1846. He was a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and other learned 
societies. His scientific papers, which numbered 
about sixty, covered a wide range, and were pub- 
lished for the most part in the Proceedings of the 
Academy and the American Journal of Science. 
His opinions as a consulting chemist were high- 
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ly valued. The last thirteen years of his life 
were hampered by invalidism, which was borne 
with the same cheerfulness and fortitude that 
characterized his active life. His wife was Hen- 
rietta Bridge Dana, the daughter of the Rev, 
Samuel Dana of Marblehead, whom he married 
July 13, 1836. 

{Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and Set., n.s. X (1883) ; G. 
M. Dodge and W. A. EIHs, Norwich Uniu., 1819-1911 
(1911), II, I33--34; J. J. Dana, Memoranda of Some 
of the Descendants of Richard Dana (1865) ; Gen. Cat. 
Dartmouth Coll., 1769-1925 (1925); J. C. Poggen- 
dorfF, Handwdrterbnch, vol. Ill (1898) ; Boston Tran- 
script, June 23, 1882.] L.C.N. 

HAYES, CHARLES WILLARD (Oct. 8, 

1858-Feb. 8, 1916), geologist, oldest son and 
fifth child of Charles Coleman and Ruth Rebecca 
(Wolcott) Hayes, was born at Granville, Ohio. 
His forebears had migrated to Ohio in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. His ancestors 
were from the North of England, whence they 
emigrated to Maryland in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Hayes’s father was a tan- 
ner by trade — or profession — who moved to 
Hanover, Ohio, in 1868. The boy is described 
as a “sturdy youngster, full of enterprise and 
without fear/’ but with a pronounced scholarly 
tendency which he apparently inherited from his 
mother, who was a seminary graduate and be- 
fore her marriage a teacher. His early training 
was that of the common schools of the region, 
where however he showed no geological inclina- 
tions, although he was fond of natural history 
subjects. From the elementary schools he passed 
to the Denison University preparatory school 
and at the age of nineteen entered the sub-fresh- 
man school of Oberlin College whence he was 
graduated from the classical and scientific de- 
partment in 1883, with inclinations toward teach- 
ing. He is stated to have been a good student, 
having a certain mental poise uncommon among 
students of his own age. After a year spent in 
teaching at the Brecksville High School, Hayes 
entered in 1884 the graduate school of Johns 
Hopkins University as a student in chemistry. 
Here he came in contact with George H. Wil- 
liams-young, of pleasing personality, fresh from 
Heidelberg, and filled with enthusiasm over the 
recently developed science of micropetrology. 
Dull and unimpressible indeed must have been 
the man who would not have succumbed, and it 
was not long before Hayes was found taking part 
in all the geological excursions and was one of 
the “inner circle'* of geological students. Never- 
theless he received his doctorate in 1887 with 
chemistry as his major and mineralogy and ge- 
ology his minor subjects. 

Still dreaming of a professorship in chemistry, 
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Hayes went to Washington in the spring of 
1887 and while there agreed to become assist- 
ant to I. C. Russell of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey for work in the Southern Appalach- 
ians at a monthly salary of fifty dollars. He is 
said never to have regretted this move. He re- 
mained with the Appalachian division of the 
Survey until the spring of 1897, interrupting his 
service only by a trip of exploration in company 
with Lieutenant Schwatka into Alaska and down 
the Yukon basin in the summer of 1891. His 
executive ability was soon recognized by his su- 
periors. In 1899 he was given charge of the sec- 
tion of non-metalliferous resources in the divi- 
sion and three years later he was placed in ad- 
ministrative charge of all the geological work of 
the Survey. At the time the Nicaragua Canal 
Commission was organized he was appointed 
geologist and later (1910) he was assigned to 
similar duties in the Panama Canal Zone. In 
1911 he succumbed to the financial inducemerfts 
of the Aguila Oil Company of Mexico and his 
services as a geologist came to an end. 

Hayes was a vigorous and careful worker and 
spared no pains to insure accuracy in his results. 
He was an original thinker and brought new life 
into the organizations with which he became as- 
sociated. From the beginning his tastes ran 
strongly along the lines of physiography. He 
was nevertheless interested in economic prob- 
lems and while he was in charge of the section 
of the Survey devoted to the non-metallic min- 
erals, he became particularly interested in the 
southern deposits of rock phosphate and of baux- 
ite. As an administrator both with the Survey 
and in Mexico he was successful to a marked de- 
gree, largely because he had “a genius for ap- 
plying what is generally called common sense to 
any problem that arose’* (Brooks, post, p. 112). 
Fie remained with the Mexican oil companies 
until the Americans were driven out by revolu- 
tion. He then returned to Washington. Later 
he took a trip to London to prepare for future 
explorations for oil. Failing rapidly from an 
internal cancer, however, he returned to his home 
in Washington, where, after a painful illness, 
he died in 1916. Though given somewhat to 
crowding his workers, he was not unreasonable, 
but endeavored to be uniformly fair in his treat- 
ment of his subordinates. He was a member of 
the geological societies of America and of Wash- 
ington, of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, and of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America. In 1897 he received the 
Walker grand prize from the Boston Society of 
Natural History. He was married on Mar. 22, 
1894, to Rosa E. Paige of Washington. His 
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widow and eight children, three daughters and 
five sons, survived him. 

[A. H. Brooks, memorial in the Bull, of the Geol. Soc. 
of America, Mar. 31, 1917, with full bibliography of 
Hayes's publications ; C. W. Hayes. Geo. Hayes of 
Windsor (1884) ; Engineering and Mining Jour., Feb. 
19, 1916; Mining and Sci. Press, Mar. 4, 1916 ; Mining 
and Metallurgical Soc. of America, Bull., Feb. 29, 1916 ; 
Science, July 28, 1916; N. Y. Times, Feb. 10, 1916; 
personal recollection.] G. P.M. 

HAYES, ISAAC ISRAEL (Mar. 5. 1832- 

Dec. 17, 1881), physician and explorer, was born 
in Chester County, Pa., the son of Benjamin and 
Ann (Borton) Hayes, and a descendant of Henry 
Hayes of Fulwell, Oxfordshire, who settled in 
Chester County in 1705. He was educated at 
Westtown Academy and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he received the degree of M.D. 
in 1853. In the same year he sailed in the Ad- 
vance as surgeon to the second Arctic expedition 
of Elisha Kent Kane [q.v.l. From the winter 
quarters at Van Rensselaer Harbor, 78° 37' N., 
71® 14' W., Hayes explored the unknown coast 
of Ellesmere Land northwest of Cape Sabine. 
Leaving on May 20, 1854, he crossed Smith 
Sound to Dobbin Bay and traced the coast to 
Cape Frazer, 79° 43' N., whence he was turned 
back by a broken sled and snow blindness — a 
notable journey, conditions considered. Tht Ad- 
vance frozen in and a second winter before him, 
Kane granted permission for the dividing of his 
command. On Aug. 28, 1854, Hayes with eight 
men started in a boat for the Danish outposts in 
Greenland, as related in his book. An Arctic Boat 
Journey (i860). The attempt was disastrous, 
and the party would have perished but for the 
food and transportation furnished by the Eskimo, 

which enabled the party to reach the Advance 
on Dec. 12. 

Returning home in 1855 with a mutilated foot, 
Hayes found that his extreme sufferings instead 
of abating increased his enthusiasm for arctic 
explorations. Through lectures and personal ap- 
peals to societies and individuals, he succeeded 
m organizing a new expedition, financed largely 
^ the American Geographical Society and 
Henry Grinnell [q.v."]. With a crew of fourteen 
he sailed from Boston on July 9, i860, in the 
schooner United States, planning to reach, via 
Smith Sound, the ice-free Arctic Ocean report- 
ed by Morton. At the Greenland ports he ob- 
tained furs, sleds, dogs, and Eskimo natives to 
serve as hunters and dog-drivers. Profiting by 
the experience of his predecessor, he made his 
*l^^*'ters south of Kane Sea, and es- 
tablished his base in Foulke Fiord, near Littleton 

sland. Abundant game and friendly relations 
With the Etahs made his prospects unusually fa- 
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vorable. The autumn began well, with a jour- 
ney to the inland ice, to an elevation of 5,000 feet. 
Later an epidemic killed all but nine dogs, and 
an Eskimo hunter strayed or deserted and died 
of starvation. More distressing was the death 
of the astronomer, August Sonntag, who per- 
ished in a journey with Hans Hendrik to ob- 
tain dogs from the natives near Cape York. 
Hayes was not deterred from his explorations 
by these misfortunes. He turned to the Etahs 
with excellent results as to comradeship and as- 
sistance in the way of dogs. On Apr. 3, 1861, he 
started to navigate and determine the extent of 
the Arctic Ocean. Besides two dog-sledges, he 
carried on a man-drawn sled a metallic ice-boat 
for navigation. Ice conditions were so bad that 
after twenty-six days of most exhausting labor 
he recognized the failure of his main journey, 
and sent the main party back with the boat. 

Remaining, with three men and fourteen dogs, 
he decided to explore Grinnell Land. On May 
II he reached Cape Hawks, having made only 
eighty miles in thirty-one days. Accidents oc- 
curred, but Hayes struggled northward and 
reached his farthest on May 19. A single inac- 
curate observation placed him in 81° 35' N., but 
reliable researches, agreeing with his sledge 
journal, make it evident that his farthest was 
Cape Joseph Goode, in 80® 14' N. Ascending the 
high cape he recorded : ‘‘There was no land 
visible except the coast upon which I stood. . . . 
The sea beneath me was a mottled sheet of white 
and dark patches . . . [which] receded until the 
belt of the water-sky blended them all together. 
. . . All the evidences showed that I stood upon 
the shores of the Polar Basin, and that the broad 
ocean lay at my feet" {Open Polar Sea, p. 349). 
In fact he was gazing on Kennedy Channel, 
where high spring tides and strong currents clear 
for days large spaces from its winter ice-cover- 
ing. His book, The Open Polar Sea (1867) 
was widely criticized, but, errors aside, his main 
story stands. With Kane and Charles Francis 
Hall \_q.v.'] he opened the way to the North Pole. 

Returning to Boston in October 1861 he 
learned of the outbreak of the Civil War, imme- 
diately offered his schooner to the government, 
and enlisted in the Union army as a surgeon. 
He was put in charge of the Satterlee Hospital 
at West Philadelphia and was successively pro- 
moted major and brevet colonel. At the close of 
the war he settled in New York City where he 
engaged in business and gave considerable time 
to lecturing and writing. His “Physical Obser- 
vations in the Arctic Seas" appeared in Vol. 
XV (1865) of the Smithsonian Institution Con- 
tributions to Knowledge and his account of his 
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adventures written for children was published 
under the title Cast Azvay in the Cold in 1868. 
His third voyage to the Arctic, in 1869, with 
William Bradford in the Panther, resulted in 
an accurate and lively sketch of Greenland, The 
Land of Desolation (London, 1871; New York, 
1872). He attended the Iceland millennial cele- 
bration as correspondent for the New York 
Herald in 1874. The following year he was 
elected as a Republican to the New York As- 
sembly, where he served until 1881, the year of 
his death, being active in canal affairs and in 
the promotion of the Hudson River Tunnel. He 
was unmarried. 

[In addition to Hayes’s own publications see; E. K. 
Kane, Arctic Explorations : The Second Grinncll Ex- 
pedition (2 vols., 1856) ; biographical sketch by G. VV. 
Cullum in Jour. Am. Gcog. Soc., XIII ( 1881), 1 10-24 ; 
J. S. Futhey and Gilbert Cope, Hist, of Chester County, 
Pa. (1881): S. C. Harry, T. H. \VindIe, and J. C. 
Hayes, Proc. of the Di-Centennial Gathering of the De- 
scendants of Henry Hayes (1906) ; N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 

18,1881.] A.W.G. 

HAYES, JOHN LORD (Apr. 13, 1812-Apr. 

18, 1887), lawyer, author, scientist, was born in 
South Berwick, Me., the son of William Allen 
Hayes, for many years judge of the probate 
court of York County, Me., and Susan (Lord) 
Hayes, daughter of John Lord of South Ber- 
wick. He received his early education at the 
South Berwick Academy and entered Dartmouth 
College in 1827 at the age of fifteen. During his 
college years he became interested in science, 
studying principally natural history and geology. 
Immediately upon his graduation in 1831, he en- 
tered the law office of his father, from which he 
entered Harvard Law School, remaining there 
for one year (1833-34). Admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar in 1835, he removed to Ports- 
mouth to practise his profession. On May 29, 
1839, he married Caroline S. Ladd, daughter of 
Alexander Ladd of Portsmouth. The following 
year he was appointed clerk of the United States 
circuit court for New Hampshire. Hayes never 
lost his interest in geology. On May 4, 1843, he 
presented a paper on “The Probable Influence 
of Icebergs upon Drift” before the American As- 
sociation of Geologists and Naturalists at Bos- 
ton. It was published in 1844. In 1845, in rec- 
ognition of his scientific researches, he was 
elected a member of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History. 

Hayes became interested in tariff protection 
for native New England industries and in 1850 
was appointed representative of the Iron Mas- 
ters of New England to petition Congress to 
alter the tariff act of 1846. In 1851 he removed 
to Washington, D. C. He practised law and 
appeared in many important cases, one of which 
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was the Creole case, tried before the Mixed Com- 
mission under the Convention of Feb. 8, 1853, 
between the United States and Great Britain (J. 
B. Moore, A Digest of Inteniatioml Law, 1906, 
vol. II, pp. 351-55, 358-61). In May 1861 Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed him chief clerk of the 
United States Patent Office, a position which he 
held until the close of the Civil War. In 1865 
when the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers was formed, he was elected its secre- 
tary. Largely through his efforts, in this office, 
in bringing together wool-growing and wool- 
manufacturing interests, the West was induced 
to support the East in urging protection for the 
industry, thus fostering the passage of the tariff 
act of 1867 which provided a high tariff on wool 
and woolens. The Association was an early ex- 
ample of a successfully organized business lobby 
and was the first great business interest so to 
organize. In 1869 Hayes became editor of the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers published quarterly in Boston, 
to which he contributed over fifty essays and 
reviews. Some years later he headed the tariff 
commission appointed by the President in 1882 
and wrote the introductory address and report 
which was subsequently incorporated into the 
tariff act of 1883. From 1883 until his death 
practically all of his time was devoted to writing 
and study. He died in Cambridge, Mass., in his 
seventy-sixth year. Several of his studies, rep- 
resenting his varied interests, were published in 
pamphlet form. 

[VV. T. Davis, Bench and Bar of the Commonwealth 
of Mass. (1895), vol. II : H. K. Beale, “The Tariff and 
Reconstruction,” Am. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1930; House 
Misc. Doc. 6 , pt. I. 47 Cong., 2 Sess. ; G. T. Little, Gcn- 
eal. and Family Hist, of the State of Me. (1909), vol. 
Ill; Boston Daily Advertiser, Apr. 19, 1887.] 

W. G. E. 

HAYES, RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD 

(Oct. 4, 1822-Jan. 17, 1893), president of the 
United States, was born at Delaware, Ohio, the 
posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, 
who had married Sophia Birchard in 1813. Both 
parents sprang from old New England families 
and through the paternal line he was descended 
from George Hayes who emigrated from Scot- 
land as early as 1680 and settled in Windsor, 
Conn. The place of a father was taken for him 
by his uncle Sardis Birchard, a Vermonter by 
birth, who helped furnish means for his educa- 
tion. From the academy at Norwalk, Ohio, the 
boy was sent to the private school of Isaac Webb 
at Middletown, Conn. He dreamed of Yale, but 
the expense and lack of full preparation decided 
the family to send him to Kenyon College at 
Gambier, Ohio. Here he displayed great ear- 
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nestness. “I am determined/’ he wrote at eigh- 
teen, “from henceforth to use what means I have 
to acquire a character distinguished for energy, 
firmness, and perseverance” {Diary and Letters, 
f. 57 )* When graduated in 1842 he had ob- 
tained a fair literary training, good moral disci- 
pline, and a Middle-Western point of view that 
he would have missed at Yale. He had early 
made up his mind to the law, and some dull 
months in reading Blackstone and studying Ger- 
man in the office of Sparrow and Matthews in 
Columbus, Ohio, were followed by a year and a 
half in the Harvard Law School. Here he stud- 
ied under Joseph Story and Simon Greenleaf, 
attended lectures by Jared Sparks, and was fired 
by glimpses of J. Q. Adams and Daniel Web- 
ster. In addition, he found time to attend thea- 
tres, dabble in Latin and French, and read phi- 
losophy. The experience also had social value. 
He discovered that his chief defect was “boyish 
conduct” and that he needed “greater mildness 
and affability.” Returning to Ohio, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar on Mar. 10, 1845, and began 
practice in Lower Sandusky (later Fremont), 
Sardis Birchard’s home. 

Lower Sandusky held Hayes for five leisurely 
years, spent over small cases, the English and 
French classics, and natural science, for he al- 
ways had a roving intellectual taste. He con- 
sidered volunteering for the Mexican War in 
order to benefit a bronchial affection, but gave 
up the plan on the advice of physicians {Ibid., I, 
203-09). In the winter of 1848, however, he 
journeyed to Texas to visit a college classmate, 
Guy M. Bryan, studying plantations at close 
range, seeing the rough, lawless side of the fron- 
tier, and finding slavery a kindly rather than 
cruel system. Not returning till spring, he wit- 
nessed impassively the feverish gold rush to Cal- 
ifornia. “There is neither romance nor glory 
in digging for gold,” he concluded. The value 
of this trip in enlarging his horizon was in- 
creased by steady later correspondence with 
Bryan. At the beginning of 1850 he opened his 
own law office in Cincinnati, still so poor that his 
first hotel bill worried him and he slept in his 
office to keep expenses at thirty dollars a month. 
But his business grew steadily and he sorely re- 
gretted “the waste of those five precious years 
at Sandusky.” He also made friends rapidly and 
was keenly alive to the world about him. He 
joined the Literary Club of Cincinnati, helped it 
to entertain Emerson, saw Charlotte Cushman 
play “Meg Merrilies,” heard Beecher and Ed- 
ward Everett lecture and Jenny Lind sing, at- 
tended the Episcopal church, though his own 
views tended toward agnosticism, and joined the 
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Sons of Temperance and Odd Fellows. In sev- 
eral criminal trials, notably that of one Nancy 
Farrer accused of murder, he distinguished him- 
self by clever defenses fEckenrodc, post, p. 33). 
By the end of 1852 he had saved enough money 
to marry, on Dec. 30, a boyhood sweetheart, Lucy 
Webb, whose attractiveness, shrewdness, and 
poise contributed much to his later success. By 
September 1854, largely through the generosity 
of his uncle (Diary and Letters, I, 469), he was 
able to move into his own $5,500 house, where 
two of his eight children were born. 

In 1851 Flayes entered the local politics of 
Cincinnati, attending ward and county meet- 
ings, and making stump speeches. His Ohio as- 
sociations had made him a Whig of the Thomas 
Corwin school, and he spoke for W^infield Scott 
in 1852. The struggle over the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill intensified his interest in public affairs; in 
1855 he was a delegate to the state Republican 
convention; and in 1856 he supported Fremont, 
as he wrote, “hopefully, ardently, joyously,” 
though he predicted defeat. Naturally cool of 
temperament, he refused to condemn slavery in 
the extreme terms used by other Free-Soilers, 
but strongly opposed its extension. In 1857 he 
was mentioned for Congress and in 1858 was 
elected city solicitor at a salary of $3,500 a year. 
In the campaign of i860 he characteristically re- 
fused to grow excited, making only a few 
speeches for Lincoln and writing his uncle that 
“a wholesome contempt for Douglas, on account 
of his recent demagoguery, is the chief feeling I 
have” (Diary and Letters, I, 564). Fie hoped to 
see war averted, advocating conciliation, negotia- 
tion, and even compromise ; but when the conflict 
began he could not be restrained. “I would pre- 
fer to go into it if I knew that I was to die or be 
killed in the course of it than to live through and 
after it without taking any part in it,” he said 
(Ibid., H, 16). He made patriotic speeches, 
helped recruit men, and accepted the post of ma- 
jor (June 27, 1861) in the 23rd Ohio under Col. 
William S. Rosecrans [q.v.']. Serving first in 
western Virginia, he enjoyed the guerrilla fight- 
ing “as if it were a pleasure tour” ; by the end of 
the year, now a lieutenant-colonel, he was in 
command of the regiment. 

Hayes’s military service was varied and capa- 
ble but not distinguished. He acted for a time 
as judge-advocate, trying court-martial cases 
under Gen. Jacob Cox and General Rosecrans ; 
he fought under Fremont at the time of “Stone- 
wall” Jackson’s Valley Campaign, was ordered 
east as a part of General Cox’s division in Au- 
gust 1862, was wounded in the arm at the battle of 
South Mountain the following month, and later 
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was sent back to West Virginia for the winter. 
In July 1863 he was sent with the troops who ad- 
ministered to Morgan’s raiders a sharp check 
near Gallipolis, Ohio. Later placed in command 
of Gen. George Crook’s first infantry brigade, he 
was with Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley 
during the campaign of 1864, fought well at Win- 
chester, where his flags were the first to enter the 
town, and was at Cedar Creek when Sheridan de- 
feated Early. From that time until the end of 
the war he was chiefly on garrison duty. Some- 
what tardily, on Oct. 19, 1864, he was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general, and on Mar. 13, 1865, 
he was brevetted a major-general of volunteers. 

Meanwhile, in July 1864, Hayes had been 
nominated for the House of Representatives 
from the 2nd Ohio (Cincinnati) district, but had 
wisely refused to take the stump, writing that 
“an officer fit for duty who at this crisis would 
abandon his post to electioneer for a seat in Con- 
gress ought to be scalped” (Diary and Letters, 
II, 497). In October he was elected by a heavy 
majority. Resigning his commission in June 
1865, he took his seat in December. In Con- 
gress he obeyed the Republican caucus on im- 
portant questions and was hostile to the “rebel 
influences . . . ruling the White House,” but dis- 
approved of the extreme radicalism of Thaddeus 
Stevens. When General Schenck proposed an 
amendment by which Southern representation 
would be based on suffrage, he suggested an edu- 
cational test for the ballot. His best work was 
as chairman of the library commission, for he 
sponsored a bill shifting the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution’s collection of books to the Library of 
Congress, carried an appropriation of $100,000 
to purchase Peter Force’s collection of Ameri- 
cana, and developed the botanical gardens. He 
served his constituents well and gained the 
name of the soldier’s friend. He was reelected 
in 1866, but his congressional career was brief. 
The Ohio Republicans needed him as candidate 
for governor, for Jacob Cox was unpopular in 
that office, and when nominated in June 1867 he 
resigned from Congress. An arduous campaign, 
in which Hayes made more than seventy speech- 
es, ended in his election over Allen G. Thurman 
by the narrow majority of 2,983, though the pro- 
posed amendment to the state constitution for 
universal manhood suffrage, which he favored, 
was defeated by about votes. A Demo- 

cratic legislature sent Thurman to the Senate and 
thwarted the chief recommendations of Hayes. 
He was able, however, to carry through impor- 
tant prison reforms and a measure for the better 
supervision of chanties. In 1869 a campaign 
for reelection against weakened opposition gave 
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him a majority of about 7,500 and some measure 
of national prestige; and this time the Repub- 
licans gained control of the legislature. Hayes 
made a determined stand against extravagance 
and higher taxes, obtained reforms in the care 
of the insane, urged the establishment of a 
state agricultural college, and denounced current 
abuses in railway management. He recognized 
the merit principle in his appointments, placing 
able Democrats in office; he combated election 
frauds; he helped create the geological survey 
of Ohio, and chose an accomplished scientist as 
its head ; and he encouraged the preservation of 
historical records. As his reputation as a cou- 
rageous administrator grew, some of his public 
addresses were widely reported and read. Urged 
in 1871 to stand for a third term, he refused to 
violate the unbroken precedent of the state. 

An astute governor, Hayes was also an astute 
politician. In 1872 he shrewdly rejected the sug- 
gestion that he seek election to the Senate as an 
opponent of the cold, unpopular, but able John 
Sherman. In that year, though sympathizing 
with many aims of the Liberal Republicans, of 
whom his friend Stanley Matthews was a leader, 
he refused to leave his party and campaigned vig- 
orously for Grant. He was himself beaten for 
Congress because of the party split. Retiring to 
the “Spiegel Grove” estate near Fremont which 
his uncle Sardis Birchard had bequeathed him. 
he devoted himself to law, the real-estate busi- 
ness, and the promotion of public libraries. His 
successor as governor, Gen. E. F. Noyes, was 
badly beaten by William Allen in 1873, while 
in 1874 the Democrats carried Ohio by 17,000 
plurality and elected thirteen out of twenty con- 
gressmen. As Republican leaders sought his 
aid, Hayes’s ambition awoke. In his diary, on 
Apr. 14, 1875, he wrote: “Several suggest that 
if elected governor now, I will stand well for the 
Presidency next year. How wild ! What a queer 
lot we are becoming !” None the less, he dreamed 
of the presidency. Nominated for governor by 
an overwhelming vote in the state convention of 
1875, he opposed William Allen in a campaign 
which drew national attention and which brought 
in Carl Schurz and Oliver P. Morton to stump 
the state. His election by a majority of S»544 
was a triumph which made him a national figure. 
By virtue of his liberalism, taste for reform, war 
record, and loyalty to his party he was one of the 
distinctly “available” figures for the next presi- 
dential nomination, and he added to his reputa- 
tion by another wise state administration. 

Hayes was brought forward for the presidency 
by John Sherman and Garfield, with Ohio Re- 
publicans united behind him. In May 1876, he 
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ingratiated himself with the Eastern reformers 
by a letter of sympathy for Richard H. Dana of 
Massachusetts, just rejected by the Senate for 
the mission to England {Diary and Letters, III, 
318). His Ohio managers won a preliminary 
victory when they succeeded in having Cincin- 
nati made the convention city, for the friendli- 
ness of the crowds and press counted heavily. 
The leading rival candidates were Blaine, Conk- 
ling, Bristow, and O. P. Morton. For a time it 
seemed that Blaine might be named, but the re- 
fusal of the convention to ballot immediately 
after Robert G. Ingersoll’s brilliant nominating 
speech destroyed his chances. Repeated confer- 
ences were held by the managers of the Hayes, 
Morton, and Bristow candidacies, with Stanley 
Matthews, who was ostensibly for Bristow but 
really for Hayes, in a key position. The result 
was that when Blaine made dangerous gains on 
the sixth ballot the opposing delegates united on 
Hayes, and on the next ballot nominated him 
with 384 votes against 351 for Blaine. Hayes 
had awaited the result calmly. Just before it 
came he wrote in his diary: “I have kept cool 
and unconcerned to a degree that surprises me. 
The same may be said of Lucy. I feel that defeat 
will be a great relief — a setting free from bond- 
age. The great responsibility overpowers me” 
{Diary and Letters, III, 326). His nomination 
pleased the reformers under Schurz, Bristow, 
and G. W. Curtis, satisfied the practical politi- 
cians, was applauded by Civil War veterans, and 
did much to hold the recently chaotic Republican 
party together. In the vigorous campaign which 
followed Hayes benefited by the activities of an 
unexampled group of stump speakers — Blaine, 
Evarts, Sherman, Schurz, Bristow, Curtis, In- 
gersoll, Logan, Garfield, Flarrison, and even 
Mark Twain (Eckenrode, p, 145). He him- 
self played an inactive part, though late in Octo- 
ber he visited the Centennial Exhibition for Ohio 
Day and inspired extraordinary interest. In Oc- 
tober Hayes stated that the chances of his op- 
ponent, Tilden, appeared better than his. The 
first returns on Nov. 7 seemed to show that the 
election was lost and he went to bed apparently 
in that belief. 

His hopes revived when on Nov. 8 Zachariah 
Chandler sent out his telegram *‘Hayes has 185 
votes and is elected.” That day, according to the 
Ohio State Journal of Nov. 9, he “received those 
who called in his usual cordial manner, and was 
very unconcerned, while the greatest office on 
the American continent was trembling in the bal- 
ance.” When it became clear that the result 
hinged on contested returns from South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Louisiana, and Oregon, he was 
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resolutely opposed to any attempt at a “compro- 
mise.” At the outset he was dubious regarding 
Louisiana, but his misgivings were soon stilled 
by friends and party managers, and on Dec. 6 
he telegraphed Schurz : “I have no doubt that 
we are justly and legally entitled to the Presi- 
dency” {Diary and Letters, III, 386). His orig- 
inal demand was that the electoral votes be 
counted by the president of the Senate, but chief- 
ly as a result of Schurz’s arguments he consent- 
ed to the creation of the Electoral Commission. 
When the composition of this body was decided 
he awaited the issue with confidence. There is 
evidence that as the work of the Electoral Com- 
mission approached its close, especially after 
Louisiana’s votes were counted for Hayes, Re- 
publican agents were in close touch with South- 
ern Democrats wdio cared less about the presi- 
dency than the restoration of white rule in Loui- 
siana, South Carolina, and Florida. The speech 
of Charles Foster, representative from Hayes’s 
former Cincinnati district, who on Feb. 23, 1877, 
declared that it would be Hayes’s policy to wipe 
out sectional lines and conciliate the South, was 
regarded as an olive branch from Hayes himself. 
In the conferences with Southerners in Wash- 
ington, Foster, Stanley Matthews, Ex-Gov. Wm. 
Dennison, and John Sherman were the chief rep- 
resentatives of Hayes. These meetings bore 
fruit in “the bargain,” an agreement in the in- 
terests of party peace and sectional amity, dic- 
tated by powerful public considerations (P. L. 
Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Disputed Presiden- 
tial Election of 1876 , 1906, pp. 271 ff.). Hayes 
even gave verbal assurances in his Ohio home. 
L. Q. C. Lamar wrote him on Mar. 22, 1877: “It 
was understood that you meant to withdraw the 
troops from South Carolina and Louisiana. . . . 
Upon that subject we thought that you had made 
up your mind, and indeed you so declared to 
me” (Hayes Papers). Once the alliance between 
the Hayes forces and the Southern Democrats 
was cemented the end came quickly. On Mar. 2 
Hayes was awarded the presidency with 185 
electors to Tilden’s 184. Hayes had left for 
Washington the previous day, was entertained 
at dinner by President Grant on Saturday eve- 
ning, Mar. 3, and took the oath of office that 
night privately and on Mar. 5 in public. 

Hayes made his administration notable by his 
policy of Southern pacification, his attention to 
reform, and his insistence on a conservative 
treatment of financial questions. The choice of 
his cabinet indicated a partial break with the 
elder statesmen. Before leaving Ohio he had 
selected William M. Evarts for secretary of state, 
John Sherman for the treasury, and Carl Schurz 
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for the interior. He had also considered nomi- cuses, or election campaigns. This order, which 
nating Gen, Joseph E. Johnston, the Confederate caused consternation, was reinforced by another 
leader, as secretary of war, but encountered an letter on June 22, 1877. When Chester A. Ar- 
opposition too fierce ; he compromised by select- thur, collector at New York, and Alonzo B. Cor- 
ing Senator David M. Key, a former Confed- nell, naval officer, defied these brders, Hayes 

erate of Tennessee, to be postmaster-general, asked for their resignations; and when they ig:- 

Though the Stalwart” Republicans in the Sen- nored his request, he appointed two men to take 
ate showed their indignation by referring all the their places. The Senate, with Roscoe Conkling 
cabinet nominations to committees, public pres- as leader, at first refused to confirm these nomi- 

sure forced a prompt confirmation. Hayes's first nations. But Hayes bided his time, presented 

important measure was to carry out “the bar- two new names when the Senate reassembled in 

gain” by withdrawing the Federal troops from December 1878, and, by the skilful use of a let- 

the South. He called Wade Hampton and D. ter from Secretary Sherman which thoroughly 

H. Chamberlain, rival claimants for the gov- exposed the custom-house scandals, secured the 

ernorship of South Carolina, to Washington, needed confirmation. 

discussed the situation with them, and on Apr. 3 Facing an unsatisfactory monetary situation, 
ordered the Secretary of War to end the military Hayes declared in his inaugural against “an ir- 

occupation of the South Carolina state house. An redeemable paper currency” and for “an early 

investigating commission was sent to Louisiana, resumption of specie payments.” His courage and 

it advised Hayes to remove the Federal soldiery, skill were tested by a dangerous demand in both 

and orders to that effect were issued on Apr. 20. parties for repeal of the act for resumption of 

For these steps he was fiercely attacked by Ben specie payments on Jan. i, 1879, and for the free 

Wade, Garrison, Blaine, Wendell Phillips, and and unlimited coinage of silver as a full legal 

Ben Butler, and lost so many Republican ma- tender. Bills for both purposes were carried in 
chine workers “that it could be said that within the House in the fall of 1877. Hayes met the 
six weeks after his inauguration Hayes was threat by a vigorous discussion of the monetary 
without a party” (J. F. Rhodes, History of the question in his December message, insisting on 
United States from Hayes to McKinley, 1919, resumption and on payment of the public debt in 
p. 12; see also Letters of Mr. William E. Chan- gold or its equivalent. His determined stand 
dler Relative to the So-Called Southern Policy helped prevent the Senate from passing the bill 
of President Hayes, 1878). But the wisdom of to postpone resumption, but did not defeat the 
his course was shown by the immediate end of Bland-Allison Bill. He vetoed it on Feb. 28, 
violence and the establishment of relative pros- 1878, and, after it passed over his veto, urged in 
parity and contentment at the South. The res- his message of December 1879 that Congress 
toration of full autonomy to the states was his suspend the silver coinage. In 1880, pointing 
greatest achievement, and one which Tilden out that the market value of the silver dollar had 
could not have effected without arousing a far declined to eighty-eight and a half cents, he vain- 
greater storm. Hayes continued to excite the ly urged tliat the treasury be authorized to coin 
hostility of the “Stalwarts,” and particularly the “silver dollars of equivalent value, as bullion, 
New York faction under Conkling, by his mea- with gold dollars,” instead of silver dollars of 
sures of civil-service reform. He had declared 4123/2 grains. With his support. Secretary Sher- 
in his inaugural that there must be such reform, man successfully effected resumption at the date 
that it must be “thorough, radical, and complete,” fixed. The early part of the administration was 
and that it must comprehend appointment on the marked by business distress and labor troubles, 
ground of ability alone, security of tenure, and Hayes did not fully understand the social and 
exemption from the demands of partisan service, economic problems of the time and did nothing 
With Hayes's encouragement. Secretary Schurz to strike at the root of unrest, but he showed 
at once reformed the interior department. Other firmness in calling out federal troops to suppress 
department heads took similar action. Hayes had the railroad riots of 1877. The latter years of 
Secretary Sherman appoint an investigating his term saw a revival of business prosperity, 
committee under John Jay to examine the New He showed firmness also in vetoing a popular 
York custom house, and he made the recommen- Chinese exclusion bill as a violation of the Bur- 
dations of this body the basis for a vigorous let- lingame treaty, and in combating congressional 
ter (May 26, 1877) forbidding partisan control usurpation. He waged a successful struggle 
of the revenue service, political assessments upon with Congress in 1879 over its action in 
revenue officers, and any participation by such “riders” to two essential appropriation bills, 
officers in the management of conventions, cau- maintaining that this process was an ettort to 
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force the president into submission to Congress 
in a fashion not contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion. Congress gave way and removed the rid- 
ers. But Hayes remained unsuccessful in his 
attempts to persuade Congress to pass a perma- 
nent civil-service act. Little by little his hard- 
working habits, conscientiousness, system, and 
responsiveness to moral forces impressed the na- 
tion ; the original Democratic bitterness de- 
creased ; and he became genuinely esteemed. 
Lucy Hayes, though ridiculed for her temper- 
ance rules, was even more generally liked. 

Hayes firmly believed that a president could 
most effectively discharge his duties if he re- 
fused to entertain the idea of a second term ; and 
in his letter accepting the nomination in 1876 
he expressed an inflexible determination to serve 
but one term. He returned from Washington 
in March 1881 to “Spiegel Grove,” where his 
modest house was enlarged into a mansion. Here 
he spent his remaining years, devoting much 
time to his extensive library, filling many en- 
gagements as a speaker, and enlisting in a vari- 
ety of humanitarian causes. He was president 
of the National Prison Association from 1883 
to the end of his life, was a member of the board 
of trustees of both the Peabody Education Fund 
and Slater Fund, and was interested in the Lake 
Mohonk conferences. The death of his wife in 
June 1889 was a heavy blow, but he remained 
active to the last. Exposure while attending a 
meeting of trustees of the state university has- 
tened his end. His funeral was the occasion 
for a national tribute to his strong though not 
brilliant abilities, patriotic devotion, and zeal 
for common-sense reforms. 

• full biographical record is presented 

m Chas. R Williams, Life of Rutherford Birchard 
fiayes (2 vols., 1914) ; while there is a shorter, more 
mcisive, and genuinely critical biography by H. T. 
Eckenrode, Rutherford B. Hayes, Statesman of Reunion 
U930). A campaign life worthy of notice is William 
Dean Howells, Sketch of the Life and Character of 
Rutherford B. Hayes (1876). Special interest attaches 
to the conscientious Diary and Letters of Rutherford 

“yet, edited by C. R. Williams (5 vols., 1922- 
J* W* Burgess, The Administration of President 
(1916), is a eulogistic set of lectures; there is a 
^tter-balanced estimate by James Ford Rhodes in his 
ritst. hssays (1909). Special aspects of Hayes’s life 
are treated m Paul L. Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Dis- 
puted Presidential Election of 1876 (1906), and V. L. 
^nores, The Hayes-Conkling Controversy, 1877-79,” 
Smith Coll. Studies in Hist., vol. IV (1919). Illumi- 
nating first-hand impressions t)f the administration are 
contained in both volumes of John Sherman’s Recollec- 
tions of Forty Years (1895), and James G. Blaine’s 
twenty Years of Congress, vol. 11 (1886). The Hayes 
Papers, with other material on his life, are housed in a 
memorial library at Fremont, Ohio.] A. N. 

HAYES, WILLIAM HENRY (1829-March 

^^77) i trader, adventurer, generally known as 
Bully Hayes, is said to have been born in Cleve- 


land, Ohio, and to have sailed from New York 
on Mar. 4, 1853, in the American bark Canton, 
Elisha Gibbs master, which arrived at Singa- 
pore from Sydney, N. S. W., July ii, 1854 
( Saunders, post, p. i ) . Disposing of the Canton, 
he made voyages to San Francisco and Shang- 
hai, then bought back his old ship, renamed it 
the C. JV. Bradley — in honor of Charles Wil- 
liam Bradley \_q.v.^ — mortgaged it for $3,000, 
secured goods and supplies on credit, and scur- 
ried out of Singapore Nov. 20, 1856, without 
obtaining clearance papers. With modifications 
to suit circumstances he continued to use this 
technique for twenty years. Most of his transac- 
tions were as legitimate probably as those of the 
ordinary trader ; many of the stories that grew 
with tropical luxuriance around his name are 
merely fabulous, some having been started by 
himself; but his malodorous, far-reaching repu- 
tation is grounded on a substantial, however in- 
determinable, stratum of swindling and miscel- 
laneous rascality. His success w^as due in large 
part to his fine appearance and ingratiating ad- 
dress, to his skill in evading the English, Ameri- 
can, and Spanish authorities, and to the difficul- 
ty of running him down and getting tangible evi- 
dence against him. He was arrested at various 
times but usually managed to escape or to ob- 
tain his discharge. Into certain of his exploits, 
too, he injected a breezy waggery that won him 
in some quarters toleration and even admira- 
tion. His operations extended from San Fran- 
cisco to the Hawaiian Islands, the Fijis, the Sa- 
moas, New Zealand, Australia, and many remote 
islands of the South Seas. Edward Reeves, who 
met him in New Zealand about 1864, describes 
him as a “stout, bald, pleasant-looking man, of 
good manners ; chivalrous, with a certain, or 
rather uncertain, code of honour of his own; 
loyal to anyone who did him a good turn ; gentle 
to animals, fond of all kinds of pets, especially 
of birds. Of these he had a number, and he 
treated them with tender care” {Broum Men 
and W omen, 1898, p. 5). In 1867 he made him- 
self useful and agreeable to James Chalmers, 
the English missionary (Richard Lovett, James 
Chalmers: His Autobiography and Letters, 1902, 
pp. 66-68, 70). Later he engaged in blackbird- 
ing — that is, in kidnapping Polynesians and 
selling them as slaves in the Fiji Islands, For 
this he was arrested by the British authorities 
but as usual came off scot free. In 1870 he raid- 
ed and demolished the German consulate at Apia 
(Samoan Islands). In 1875 he was arrested by 
Spanish officials while attempting to rescue pris- 
oners from Guam, and was imprisoned for some 
months at Manila. He was notorious for his bru- 
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tal treatment of native women on various isl- 
ands. On Aug. 25, 1857, at Penwortham, West- 
ern Australia, he married a Mrs. Amelia Little- 
ton, who with two sons and a daughter survived 
him. He was killed at sea by a mutinous sailor. 

[Notices of Hayes are scattered, frajfmentary, and 
unauthentic, but A. T. Saunders, in Bully Hayes: Bar- 
rator, Bigamist, Buccaneer, Blackbirder, ai\d Pirate 
(Sunday Times Pub. Co., Ltd., Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, 1915), attempted a full, discriminating account 
and gave a list of references. Sydney Wm. Dutton, 
103 Newgate St., London, E. C. i, has a collection of 
materials relating to him. For a characteristic sketch 
of Hayes see W. B. Churchward, My Consulate in 
Samoa (1887), pp. 245 * 55 .] E.L.W.H. 

HAYFORD, JOHN FILLMORE (May 19, 

1868-Mar. 10, 1925), geodesist, civil engineer, 
was born on a farm at Rouse Point, N. Y., the 
son of Hiram Hayford and Mildred Alevia (Fill- 
more) Hayford. He received his early educa- 
tion in the local public schools and in 1885 en- 
tered Cornell University, graduating with the 
degree of C.E. in 1889. Upon graduation he en- 
tered the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C., serving in various ca- 
pacities both in the office and in the field until 
1895, when he resigned to become instructor in 
civil engineering at Cornell. The year before he 
had married Lucy Stone of Charlotte, N. Y. 
After three years at Cornell, Hayford returned 
to the Coast and Geodetic Survey as expert com- 
puter and geodesist, and in 1900 he was placed 
in charge of the geodetic work. Here his en- 
gineering abilities found wide scope in the im- 
provement of geodetic instruments and in the 
standardization of geodetic field practice. He 
was responsible for the adoption of the United 
States Standard Datum for the triangulation of 
this country. Later this datum was also adopted 
by Canada and Mexico, and it then became known 
as the North American Datum. 

In connection with his geodetic studies it oc- 
curred to Hayford that the theory of isostasy 
could be applied to the problems of geodesy with 
advantage. In pursuance of this idea he carried 
out extensive investigations summarized in his 
Figure of the Earth and Isostasy from Measure- 
ments in the United States (1909) Sup- 

plementary Investigation in 1909 of the Figure 
of the Earth and Isostasy (1910)* These in- 
vestigations brought forth two notable results : 
the existence of isostasy was proved conclusive- 
ly; and by the application of isostasy to the de- 
termination of the figure of the earth, values 
were derived which were adopted in 1924 hy ^he 
International Geodetic and Geophysical Union 
as best serving both practical and scientific pur- 
poses. 

In 1909 Hayford assumed the directorship of 
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the College of Engineering of Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, 111 ., a position which 
he held until the time of his death. He was also 
a research associate of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. For the latter institution he 
carried out an investigation of the laws of evap- 
oration and stream flow, the results of which 
were published in Effects of Winds and of Bar- 
ometric Pressures on the Great Lakes (1922). 
In addition to various monographs and reports 
dealing with geodesy and isostasy, he published 
also numerous articles in technical and scientific 
journals dealing with engineering and geodetic 
matters. He was active in many scientific or- 
ganizations, his outstanding abilities being rec- 
ognized by such signal honors as election to the 
National Academy of Sciences and by member- 
ship in the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. It is, however, in connection with 
the establishment on a sound basis of the theory 
of isostasy that Hayford is best known, and it 
was in recognition of his work in that field that 
the Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain 
conferred upon him its Victoria Medal in 1924* 

[Otis Hayford. Hist, of the Hayford Family (1901). 
pp. 247-48 ; Who’s Who in America, 1924-25 I Science, 
Mar. 27, June 5, 1925 ; Evanston News-Index, Mar. 10, 
1925 ; Chicago Tribune, Mar. 10, 11, 192S » official rec- 
ords, Coast and Geodetic Survey.] H. A.M. 

HAYGOOD, ATTICUS GREEN (Nov. 19, 
1839-Jan. 19, 1896), bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, educator, was born in 
Watkinsville, Ga. He had in him strains of Eng- 
lish and Welsh blood. His father, Green B. Hay- 
good, a lawyer, was a native of Clarke County, 
Ga. His mother, Martha Ann Askew, a teacher, 
was born in North Carolina. A sister of young 
Haygood, Laura Askew [q.v.], became a noted 
missionary in China. He was reared in an at- 
mosphere of piety and of loyalty to the church. 
When fifteen years old he subscribed twenty-five 
dollars to the building of Trinity Methodist 
Church in Atlanta, whither the family had moved 
in 1852, and paid it by working for the con- 
tractor in carrying brick and mortar. His mother 
prepared him for the sophomore class of Emory 
College, from which he graduated in 1859. In 
the same year he married Mary F. Yarbrough 
and was admitted on trial into the Georgia Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. He was a chaplain in the Confederate 
army during the Civil War. Afterward he 
served as pastor and presiding elder until 1870 
when he was elected Sunday-school secretary of 
his Church. In this capacity he made marked 
improvement in the lesson helps for pupils and 
teachers and edited a number of books for Sun- 
day-school libraries. 
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Elected president of Emory College in 1875 
he continued in that office until 1884. He found 
the college with a debt larger than its endow- 
ment. During his presidency new buildings were 
erected, the endowment grew to $100,000, and 
the number of students was almost doubled. He 
attracted young men to him and inspired many 
a youth to seek a college education. During his 
presidency he also edited (1878-82) the IVes- 
leyan Christian Advocate, a weekly paper which 
was the organ of Methodism in Georgia and 
Florida. As an outgrowth of editorials in this 
paper he wrote Oiir Brother in Black, His Free- 
dom and His Future (1881). It was a sympa- 
thetic and hopeful account of the accomplish- 
ments of the negroes during the first fifteen years 
of their freedom. Though moderate in tone, it 
gave offense to many Southern people. In 1882 
he was elected to the office of bishop but declined 
ordination, being the first in his Church to re- 
ject this honor. There were a number of stu- 
dents, thirty of whom were preparing for the 
ministry, wffiom he was helping to carry on their 
college studies. He felt that if he accepted the 
bishopric most of these students would have to 
leave college (Bishop Duncan’s funeral address, 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate, Jan. 22, 1896). 
In 1883 he became the agent of the John F. Slater 
Fund, established by a citizen of Connecticut for 
aiding the education of the negro. He gave up 
the college presidency in 1884 in order to devote 
his full time to his new work. Pleas for Prog- 
ress (1889) consisted in good part of addresses 
on negro education. 

In 1890 he was elected bishop at a General 
Conference of which he was not a member, and 
this time he accepted ordination. Taking with 
him several Georgia preachers, he moved to Cal- 
ifornia and made his home there until 1893. He 
was low in stature and stocky in build. In man- 
ner he was cordial, quietly self-confident, and 
gave the impression of having unusual stores of 
reserve power. He strove after simplicity and 
clearness in public speech and in his writings. 
He despised show and pretense. When ordained 
bishop he insisted on wearing his usual business 
suit. He made no attempt at oratory, but he 
was a man of strong feeling and affection and 
some of his sermons had great and evident ef- 
fect. He believed in federal aid for negro edu- 
cation and opposed the leasing of convicts. While 
a loyal Southerner he strove to restore good will 
between North and South and was popular on 
platforms in both sections. It was an occasional 
practice of his, especially when he had on hand 
a task which he wished to finish, to spend an en- 
tire night in reading and writing. In addition to 
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the works already mentioned he published : Go 
or Send (1874) ) Our Children (1876) ; 

( 1883) : Man of Galilee ( 1889) ; Jack Knife and 
Brambles (1893); The Monk and the Prince 
(1895). He assisted his friend and neighbor, 
Prof. R. M. McIntosh in editing three songbooks 
for Sunday-school and other church services. 

[/our. of the Thirteenth Gen. Conference of the M. E. 
Ch., South (1898). pp. 131-35; G. B. Winton, Sketch 
of Bishop Atticus G. Haygood (1915) ; Hiram P. BelU 
Men and Things (1907), ch. xxix ; Christian Advocate 
(Nashville), Jan. 23, 1896 ; the Morning News (Savan- 
nah), Jan. 20 , 1896. A sketch of Haygood’s ancestors 
may be found in O. E. and A. M. Brown’s Life and Let- 
ters of Laura Askew Haygood ( 1904 ) ] E. H. J. 

HAYGOOD, LAURA ASKEW (Oct. 14, 

1845-Apr. 29, 1900), missionary, was born in 
Watkinsville, Ga., but spent the most of her 
youth in Atlanta, to which place her family 
moved when she was six years old. The influ- 
ences under which she grew up were such as to 
incline her both to religious activity and to study 
and teaching. Her father, Green B. Haygood, a 
Georgian of English and Welsh ancestry, and 
a lawyer by profession, was a stanch Methodist, 
prominent in church work ; her mother, Martha 
Ann Askew, born in Burke County, N. C., was 
the daughter of a Methodist preacher, Josiah 
Askew. She was a teacher in the high school 
at Salem, Ga., when she met Green Haygood, 
and after her marriage to him she continued to 
teach for some years. She fitted her two sons 
for Emory College, one of whom, Atticus Green 
Haygood afterward became its president 

and a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South ; and her two daughters for Wesleyan Fe- 
male College, Macon, Ga. Entering this insti- 
tution when she was about seventeen, Laura was 
able by hard work to finish the required course 
in two years. 

Meantime her father had died and the Hay- 
goods, driven from their Atlanta home by the 
coming of Sherman’s army, were living in Ox- 
ford. Here at the Palmer Institute she began a 
teaching career which had its completion in 
China many years later. She soon returned to 
Atlanta and opened a private school for girls, 
which she conducted until 1872. She then be- 
came an instructor in the newly established 
Girls’ High School, and in 1877 its principal. 
Along with her teaching, which was carried on 
with a deep sense of responsibility for the moral 
and spiritual concerns of her pupils, she took 
a prominent part in church, Sunday-school, and 
home-missionary activities. So dominant in her 
life was the religious motive that when in 1884 
there was a call for a person of experience and 
administrative ability to help direct the work 
for women being carried on in Shanghai by the 
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Woman^s Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, she offered her ser- 
vices. They were at once accepted, and on Nov. 
17, she was at her station in China. Of massive 
frame, abounding energy, and optimistic spirit, 
able to meet difficult situations with serenity and 
confidence, accustomed to direct others, and zeal- 
ously devoted to furthering human welfare, she 
was well fitted by temperament, training, and 
character for her duties. Although almost forty 
years old, she set about acquiring the language. 
“The Chinese,” she said in a letter home, “pay 
great deference to my age and size and specta- 
cles.” The Clopton School, which was a board- 
ing school for girls, and one or two day schools 
were at once put under her charge. The former 
she developed into a normal school to train Chi- 
nese girls for teaching. From a small nucleus 
she also built up a thorough and comprehensive 
organization of day schools. Her most memor- 
able achievement, however, was the establish- 
ment of the McTyeire Home and School, The 
home afforded a place where new missionaries 
could spend a year or two, acquire the language, 
and receive training for their work ; the school, 
originally the idea of Dr. Young J. Allen 
was designed to give Chinese girls a broad edu- 
cation, first in the classics of their own land, 
and then in Western learning. In the face of 
many difficulties, largely through Miss Hay- 
good’s planning and energy, funds were secured 
and the school finally opened on Mar. 16, 1892. 
In May 1889, upon the resignation of Dr. Allen 
as superintendent of the work of the Woman’s 
Board in China, she was appointed agent for the 
Shanghai District, “to communicate the pur- 
poses and orders of the Board, and to provide for 
the execution of its plans.” The condition of her 
health caused her to spend two years in the 
United States (1894-96), during which time, 
however, she did much traveling and speaking. 
Upon her return she became agent for the en- 
tire work of the Woman’s Board in China. Ill- 
ness brought her activities practically to a close 
in the summer of 1899. Refusing to go home un- 
til it was too late, she died and was buried in 
Shanghai. The Laura Haygood Home and School 
in Soochow was established as a memorial to her. 

[Oswald E. and Anna M. Brown, Life and Letters of 
Laura Askew Haygood (1904); James Cannon, Hist, 
of Southern Methodist Missiotis (1926), pp. 108-09; 
Christian Advocate (Nashville), May 3, 10, 1900; Re- 
view of Missions, July 1900 ; Atlanta Constitution^ Apr. 
30, 1900.] H. E. S. 

HAYNE, ISAAC (Sept. 23, 1745-Aug. 4, 

1781), Revolutionary soldier, became celebrated 
in the annals of the Revolution as a victim of 
British action. He was the son of Isaac and 
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Sarah (Williamson) Hayne and the grandson of 
John Hayne who emigrated from England to 
Colleton District, S. C., about 1700. He was 
married, July 18, 1765, to Elizabeth Hutson, 
daughter of Rev. William Hutson. Prior to the 
Revolution he was a planter and breeder of fine 
horses. With William Hill he bought the iron 
works in York District, S. C., and made a con- 
tract with Governor Rutledge of South Carolina 
for the manufacture of ammunition for the use 
of the Continental forces. Later the works were 
destroyed by British and Loyalists under Cap- 
tain Huck. In the Revolution he served first 
as a captain in the Colleton militia, then, when 
a j'unior officer was placed over him, he re- 
signed his commission and reenlisted as a pri- 
vate. He was serving in the outposts at the time 
of the siege of Charleston. After the surrender 
of the city he retired to his farm on parole. In 
1781 the crisis of affairs was approaching in 
the South, and the British authorities were in- 
creasingly severe. Hayne was summoned either 
to come to Charleston as a prisoner, or to swear 
allegiance to the Crown. His wife and two chil- 
dren were desperately ill with smallpox, and 
Hayne was assured that military service would 
never be required of him. Armed with this as- 
surance, and unwilling to leave his family, he 
took the required oath of allegiance. Neverthe- 
less he was soon ordered to join the British 
army, and he considered this action as a release 
from his parole. For a short time he was colonel 
of South Carolina militia, and in July he cap- 
tured the renegade general, Andrew Williamson, 
near Charleston. This exploit was soon punished 
by his surprise and capture at a place called 
Horse Shoe by a British force under Col. Nisbet 
Balfour. Hayne was taken to Charleston and 
brought before a court of inquiry; there was no 
trial in the ordinary sense, and there were no 
witnesses. Lord Rawdon, commander in Charles- 
ton, charged that Hayne was a spy and guilty of 
treason and his condemnation followed. When 
he was informed that he had received the death 
sentence Flayne wrote to Rawdon and Balfour, 
July 29, 1781, demonstrating with legal argu- 
ment that either as a prisoner of war or as a 
prisoner of state he was entitled to a legal trial. 
He was told in reply that his execution had been 
ordered “by virtue of the authority with which 
the commander-in-chief of South-Carolina and 
the commanding officer in Charleston are in- 
vested” (Ramsey, post, II, 516). Hayne ■was 
hanged at Charleston. The intense indignation 
among Americans was but the beginning of a 
prolonged controversy. Bancroft says : “Feeling 
the act as a stain upon his name, he (Rawdon) 
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attempted, but not until after the death of Bal- 
four, to throw on that officer the blame that be- 
longed to himself” {History of the United States, 
1892, vol. V, p. 503). Of Balfour it has been 
said that he “incurred much odium for carrying 
out the execution . . . which Lord Rawdon had 
ordered.” Rawdon has been described as “a 
stern martinet, . . . guilty of several acts of im- 
politic severity during the American war.” 

[Sources include : David Ramsey, Hist, of the Revo- 
lution of S.-C. from a British Province to an Inde- 
pendent State (1785) ; Isaac VV. Hayne, memoir in Hist. 
Mag., Aug. 1867 ; Henry Lee, Memoirs of the War in 
the Southern Dept, of the U. S. (2 vols., 1812) ; Ed- 
ward McCrady, The Hist, of S. C. in the Revolution, 
1780-83 (1902) ; R. Y. Hayne, article in the Southern 
Rev., Feb. 1828, reviewing H. Lee, Campaign of 1781 
tn the Carolinas (1824), and Letter of the Earl of 
Moira [Rawdon] to Henry Lee (1824). The comments 
on Balfour and Rawdon have been taken from their re- 
spective biographies in the Diet, of Nat. Biog.] 

E. K.A. 

HAYNE, PAUL HAMILTON (Jan. i, 1830- 

July 6, 1886), poet, was born in Charleston, S. 
C., where his ancestors had been prominent for 
a century, the only child of Lieut. Paul Hamil- 
ton Hayne, U. S. N., and Emily (McElhenny) 
Hayne. His father dying early, the boy grew 
up under the joint care of his mother, from whom 
he inherited poetic ability, and his distinguished 
uncle, Robert Young Hayne [q.v.], whose home 
became his own. After preparing at Mr. Coates’s 
school, where began his lifelong intimacy with 
Henry Timrod, at twenty he graduated from 
Charleston College and turned to the law, with 
its prospect of political preferment. He had al- 
ready felt “the thirst for beauty’s balmy fount,” 
however, and soon abandoned his practice in 
favor of a literary career. In 1852 he married 
Mary Middleton Michel, of Charleston, daugh- 
ter of a French surgeon who had won distinction 
under Bonaparte. 

During a decade of apprenticeship he alter- 
nated between journalism and poetry, contribut- 
ing to the Southern Literary Messenger and the 
Charleston Evening News, holding editorial po- 
sitions with the short-lived Southern Literary 
Gazette and Washington Spectator, and pub- 
lishing three volumes: Poems (1855), Sonnets 
and Other Poeyns (1857), and Avolio, a Legeyxd 
of the Islayid of Cos (i860). His verses, though 
occasionally imitative, showed an idyllic delicacy 
and deep-rooted love of nature which won them 
immediate appreciation. Holmes, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, and other poets extending generous hands 
of fellowship. Meanwhile he drifted naturally 
into that company of brilliant young men who, in 
the fifties, under Simms’s leadership, were to 
make Charleston the literary center of the South. 
The most important outcome of their gatherings 
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at John Russell's bookstore was the launching, 
Apr. I, 1857, oi Russell's Magazine, \\lth Hayne 
and W. B. Carlisle as editors. Despite the mag- 
azine’s merit it lasted only three years, its South- 
ern policy arresting circulation in the North 
without increasing it at home. Hayne subse- 
quently referred to his editorship — he did all of 
the editorial work — as “one of the most difficult, 
exacting, and thankless positions imaginable,” 
yet from it he gained invaluable practice and 
added reputation. Then, just when success 
seemed assured, came the Civil War. 

Unfit for field service, Hayne became an aide 
on Governor Pickens' staff. His physical frailty 
soon compelled his retirement, and he thence- 
forth sought outlet in patriotic verses which, if 
not equal to Timrod's in fire and artistry, were 
popular and often meritorious. Conspicuous in 
his martial pieces is his affectionate pride in his 
state and city, foreshadowing the tender reminis- 
cences of “Ante-Bellum Charleston” which he 
later contributed to the Southern Bivouac: he 
was as truly the poet of Charleston as Holmes 
was of Boston. Yet when, after the war, his 
home and library having been burned in the 
bombardment, his family silver stolen by Sher- 
man’s men, and his competency gone, he deter- 
mined to start afresh, it was not unnatural that 
he should turn from the wreckage of his beloved 

“Queen City of the Sea” to an exile hardly less 
tragic. 

With his wife and son he moved to Groveton, 
near Augusta, Ga., where he owned a few acres 
of poor pine land, and himself built Copse Hill, 
“a little apology for a dwelling,” which he fur- 
nished with “three mattresses and a cot” and 
stocked with “a box of hardtack, two sides of 
bacon, and four-score . . . smoked herring.” In 
time chairs, tables, and shelves, made of pack- 
ing-boxes, were added, Mrs. Hayne supplying 
the decoration by papering walls and furniture 
with pictures cut from magazines. The closing 
years of the war had inured him to hardship, 
however, and in this rough “shanty of uncouth 
ugliness” the poet lived out his days, cultivating 
his flowers and vegetables, poring over a few 
favorite books, grinding out quantities of prose 
hack-work, and writing his best verse, with more 
which was not his best, while standing at the 
carpenter's workbench which served him for 
desk. If ever poet lived on sixpence a day and 
earned it, it was Hayne in the lean years after 
the Confederacy fell, but his courage never fal- 
tered, his ideals never dimmed. To Mrs. Preston 
he wrote, “By ... my literary craft I will win 
my bread and water; by my poems I will live 
or I will starve,” and more than any American 
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author of his time he depended upon poetry alone 
for his income. When the other Southern war 
poets fell silent, Hayne, despite poor health, 
worked serenely, confidently, copiously on, and 
developed as an artist His wife helped him in- 
estimably. English friends — including Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Jean Ingelow, Blackmore, Marston 
— wrote encouraging letters and praised his 
work. Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, 
Bayard Taylor, Boker, and other Northern lit- 
erary men, conscious of his fairness of nature, 
his devotion to art, and his brave fight with 
poverty and illness, added their appreciation. 
Nor was he without honor at home, although the 
South was too impoverished to buy his books: 
he inherited Simms's mantle as literary high 
priest, wrote numberless sage advices to young 
Southern authors, and gave guidance or encour- 
agement to Lanier, Timrod, Clinton Scollard, 
and others who sought him out. He had even 
less money for travel than for book-buying, but, 
although denied his wish to visit England and 
the home of his ancestors in Shropshire, he made 
one memorable post-war journey to New Eng- 
land to see his fellow poets there. 

In 1872 appeared Legovds and Lyrics, perhaps 
his best single volume, containing, as he wrote 
his friend Charles Warren Stoddard, ''the only 
two narrative poems I really value.” The next 
year he edited the poems of his friend Timrod, 
prefacing them with a memoir as penetrating as 
it was sympathetic and sincere; then followed 
The Mountain of the Lovers (1875), Lives of 
Robert Young Hayne and Hugh Swinton Legare 
(1878), and an unpublished life of Simms. In 
1882 Lothrop issued an illustrated edition of his 
collected Poems, his last volume except the little 
Confederate memorial, The Broken Battalions 
(1885); but despite his now rapidly failing 
health he wrote on, contributing prose articles 
to the magazines, making occasional addresses, 
and leaving, besides an unfinished novel, enough 
verses — some of them among his finest — to fill 
a fair-sized book. 

Time has so edited his works that few of his 
poems remain widely known, which is, within 
limits, fitting: under the spur of necessity he 
wrote too much and blue-penciled too seldom. 
Sometimes his verse echoed the English poets, 
especially Tennyson, Keats, William Morris; 
sometimes it was marred by mid-century senti- 
mentalism and romantic prettiness; but at its 
best, when he sang from his heart of the trees, 
the birds, the skies which he knew, it was at 
once individual and Southern. Lacking in depth 
of philosophy and thought, in compression, in 
imaginative reach, it was nevertheless strong in 
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its dignity, calmness, spiritual sweetness, color, 
and weighing of words; he was ever the gentle 
lover of what he held beautiful and true, the 
almost commonplace subjects through which he 
sought "to come near and to rouse the great heart 
of humanity.” His somewhat feminine fancy and 
delicacy of feeling made him sensuously re- 
sponsive to the picturesqueness of Southern for- 
est and landscape ; above all he was the poet of 
the pines, which he celebrated as enthusiastically 
as Lanier did the marshes. His craftsmanship 
improved steadily in grace and melody, although 
the spirit of his work remained essentially the 
same : he became the threnodist of the ante-bel- 
lum regime, whose ideals he interpreted in his 
poetry and illustrated in his character. Yet, if 
sectional, he was not partisan, never bitter, pay- 
ing sincere tribute after the Civil War to nu- 
merous Northern men of letters and laboring 
effectively to foster a national spirit. His place 
is definitely among the minor singers, but his 
worth has oftener been underestimated in the 
North than overestimated in the South: Tenny- 
son praised his sonnets (which he wrote more 
profusely than any of his countrymen) as the 
best by an American; his simpler nature lyrics 
ring finely true; some of his personal pieces, not 
least those to Timrod, Longfellow, and Lanier, 
are eloquent and final. He deserves to be better 
known, not simply for his poetry, but as a de- 
lightful letter-writer and raconteur, an outspok- 
en critic, and a high-hearted, naive, wholly 
charming gentleman — "the last literary Cava- 
lier,” as Maurice Thompson aptly called him 
{Critic, April 1901) in an essay which, pointing 
out his strong facial resemblance to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, contains the best description of his 
physical appearance. 

[There is no adequate biography of Hayne, no vol- 
ume of his letters, no properly edited collection of his 
poems. See however: Lib. of Southern Lit. (190,9): 
Cambridge Hist. Am. Lit., vol. II (1918) ; S. A. Link, 
Pioneers of Southern Lit. (1903) ; C. W. Hubner, Rep^ 
resentative Southern Poets (1906) ; W. P. Trent, IVm. 
Gilmore Simms (1892); Sidney Lanier, Music and 
Poetry (1881) ; W. H. Hayne, “Paul H. Hayne’s Meth- 
ods of Composition," Lippincott’s Mag., Dec. 1892; 
M. J. Preston, article in Southern Bivouac, Sept. 1886; 

S. C. Hist, and Geneal. Mag., July 1904.] _ 

A. C. G., Jr. 

HAYNE, ROBERT YOUNG (Nov. 10, 1791- 

Sept. 24, 1839), lawyer, United States senator, 
governor of South Carolina, railroad president, 
was in all his capacities an eloquent advocate of 
the interests of Charleston and South Carolina. 
He was descended from John Hayne who emi- 
grated from England to Colleton District, S. C., 
about 1700. Born on a rice plantation, of a well- 
established family, he would presumably have 
been sent to college had there not been thirteen 
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Other sons and daughters of William Hayne and 
his wife Elizabeth Peronneau. Instead, after 
schooling in Charleston he studied in the office 
of Langdon Cheves, was admitted to the bar 
shortly before attaining the age of twenty-one, 
and at once acquired a substantial clientage. His 
marriage to Frances Henrietta Pinckney and 
after her death to Rebecca Motte Alston allied 
him to families of lowland influence, and the 
second wife brought him wealth. The Demo- 
cratic-Republicans of Charleston elected Hayne 
to the state legislature in 1814, and four years 
afterward he was made speaker of the House. 
A year in this office was followed by two as at- 
torney-general of the state. With the aid of Cal- 
houn he was elected to the United States Senate 
in December 1822, defeating William Smith; 
and in 1828 he was chosen for a second term 
without opposition. His intelligence and indus- 
try together with fluency and personal charm 
brought him esteem and affection from a widen- 
ing circle (T. H. Benton, Thirty Years* View, 
1856, II, 186). 

In the Senate Hayne^s chief endeavor was to 
check the heightening of protective tariff rates. 
Opposing a bill in 1824, he said: “In attempting 
to gratify the wishes of interested individuals, 
we are legislating in the dark, distributing the 
national funds by a species of State lottery — 
scattering abroad bounties and premiums of un- 
known amount'* (Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 
I Sess., col. 623). Again (Ibid,, co\. 649) : “This 
system is in its very nature progressive. Grant 
what you may now, the manufacturers will never 
be satisfied. ... If we go on in our course, the 
time is at hand when these seats will be filled by 
the owners of manufacturing establishments; 
and do you believe that, when a numerous party 
here, . . . shall call upon you with one voice 
‘for a monopoly of the raw material at their own 
prices,* and shall quote British authority for 
their demands, you will dare to refuse?** The 
Senate, in short, would become its own insatiate 
lobby. Except as to munitions of war he held 
protective legislation to be both improper and 
unconstitutional. Resuming this theme upon re- 
newed occasion in 1828, he said that the con- 
tinuance and increase of exploitation by means 
of the tariff was producing between the sections 
of the country a jealousy “founded on a settled 
conviction, on the one part, that they are the 
victims of injustice, and on the other, that our 
complaints, if not groundless, may be safely dis- 
regarded’* (Register of Debates in Congress, 20 
Cong., 2 Sess., p. 56). 

Thus far the supporters of protection had 
shown more voting strength than eloquence. But 
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in 1830, Daniel Webster having shifted with 
New England from low to high tariff and from 
strict to broad construction of the Constitution, 
the stage was set for an oratorical tournament. 
Foot’s resolution, presented on Dec. 29, 1829, 
looking to the restraint of surveys and sales of 
public lands, gave occasion. Benton as cham- 
pion of the West opposed the resolution of the 
senator from Connecticut as a piece of Eastern 
enmity. Hayne, alert to the Southern need of 
Western alliance against the manufacturers, 
went to Benton’s aid. Alluding to a recent of- 
ficial suggestion that a restriction of land sales 
would benefit manufacturers by reducing wage 
rates, Hayne denounced any program to deprive 
citizens of tlie fullest opportunity for prosper- 
ous livelihood; and he expressed a dread that 
if the public lands were administered as a source 
of great revenue the treasury would be swollen, 
corruption would be fostered, and the federal 
government would be “consolidated” in a man- 
ner “fatal to the sovereignty and independence 
of the states” (Register of Debates in Congress, 
21 Cong., I Sess., p. 34). Webster followed, Jan. 
20, taking Hayne to task: “Consolidation ! — that 
perpetual cry, both of terror and delusion — con- 
solidation ! . . . The East ! the obnoxious, the 
rebuked, the always reproached East ! . . . I 
deny that the East has, at any time, shown an il- 
liberal policy towards the West’* (Ibid., pp. 38, 

39 )- 

These were but preliminaries. Thrust and 
parry, point and counter, the forensic duel oc- 
cupied most of a fortnight and ranged over the 
tariff, negro slavery, the merits of Massachusetts 
and South Carolina in the Revolution, the due 
fame of Nathan Dane, the character of the Con- 
stitution, the meaning of phrases from Jefferson 
and Madison in its interpretation, the purposes 
of the Hartford convention, and the virtues and 
vices of nullification. In peroration Webster was 
unequaled, but in sustained argument Hayne was 
his match. Day after day the chamber was 
thronged with listeners to the cadenced flow. The 
newspapers crowded their columns, and manuals 
of oratory still print extracts among their choic- 
est examples. A few sentences from Hayne must 
here suffice ; “Who, then, are the friends of the 
Union? Those who would confine the Federal 
Government strictly within the limits prescribed 
by the constitution ; who would preserve to the 
States and the People all powers not expressly 
delegated, who would make this a Federal and 
not a National Union, and who, administering 
the Government in a spirit of equal justice, 
would make it a blessing, and not a curse. And 
who are itt enemies ? Those who are in favor of 
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consolidation ; who are constantly stealing power 
from the States, and adding strength to the Fed- 
eral Government. Who, assuming an unwarrant- 
able jurisdiction over the States and the People, 
undertake to regulate the whole industry and 
capital of the country. But, sir, of all descrip- 
tions of men I consider those as the worst ene- 
mies of the Union, who sacrifice the equal rights 
which belong to every member of the Confed- 
eracy to combinations of interested majorities, 
for personal or political objects” {Ibid., p. 56). 
Again : “It is in vain to tell us that all the States 
are represented here. Representation may, or 
may not, afford security to the people. The only 
practical security against oppression, in repre- 
sentative Governments, is to be found in this, 
that those who impose the burthens are com- 
pelled to share them. Where there are conflicting 
interests, however, and a majority are enabled 
to impose burthens on the minority, for their 
own advantage, it is obvious that representation, 
on the part of the minority, can have no other 
effect than to 'furnish an apology for the in- 
justice.’ ... Of what value is our representa- 
tion here, on questions connected with the 'Amer- 
ican system,’ where . . . the 'imposition is laid, 
not by the Representatives of those who pay the 
tax, but by the Representatives of those who are 
to receive the bounty?’ ” {Ibid., p. 89). 

Contending that checks and balances of sundry 
sorts were essential to freedom and equity, 
Flayne indorsed the doctrine, now grown popu- 
lar among his constituents, that upon drastic oc- 
casion a state might lawfully estop within its 
own area the enforcement of an act of Congress 
if its enactment had involved an exercise of un- 
authorized power. To buttress this contention he 
argued that the Constitution had been established 
as a compact between the several states and the 
federal government. Webster in reply was able 
to show that the federal government was not a 
party to such a compact. Calhoun, presiding 
over the Senate in his capacity as vice-president 
of the United States, must have winced when 
this joint in Hayne’s armor was pierced. Fie was 
forging at the time his own coat of mail with 
no gaps between its links of syllogisms. When 
the crisis came in 1832 Calhoun resigned his 
high seat of silence, and to give him place upon 
the floor Hayne withdrew from the Senate to be- 
come governor of South Carolina. Meanwhile 
he had tilted with Clay on the tariff bill of 1832, 
creditably as concerns argument but without 
avail in preventing enactment. 

His appeal for moderation having failed in the 
Senate, Flayne played a leading role in the South 
Carolina convention which adopted the nullifica- 
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tion ordinance, and then as governor defended 
the policy of the state with vigor and yet with 
temperance. To Jackson’s proclamation he re- 
plied in similar form defiantly, and as command- 
er-in-chief he summoned the commonwealth to 
furnish ten thousand citizen soldiers ready to re- 
pel invasion. But when Clay proposed in the 
Senate a compromise of the tariff question 
Hayne readily concurred first in an informal 
suspension of the ordinance and then in its re- 
scindment. His own concern, as had been made 
clear in the debate with Clay, was with an equa- 
ble basis for a harmonious future: “Restore that 
harmony which has been disturbed — that mutual 
affection and confidence which has been im- 
paired. . . . And be assured that he to whom the 
country shall be indebted for this blessing, will 
be considered as the second founder of the re- 
public” {Register of Debates in Congress, 22 
Cong., I Sess., col. 104). In local affairs his 
counsels of moderation did much to mitigate fac- 
tional strife and to prevent any lingering resent- 
ment among those who had opposed nullification. 

After the end of his term as governor Hayne 
was mayor of Charleston for a year, but his main 
interest was now turned to the project of a rail- 
road which by tapping the traffic of the Ohio 
Valley at Cincinnati was in his fancy to make 
Charleston the rival of New York in the com- 
merce of the continent and at the same time was 
to bind the West to the South in friendly senti- 
ment. The South Carolina Canal & Railroad 
Company, chartered in December 1827, had al- 
ready built within five years what was then the 
longest line in the world, 136 miles, from Charles- 
ton to the bank of the Savannah River opposite 
Augusta. This road might become part of a con- 
tinental system either by connections across 
Georgia to Chattanooga or Memphis, or by a 
branch to Columbia and extension through Ashe- 
ville and Knoxville. The Georgia line would 
avoid mountain grades, but it would serve Sa- 
vannah no less than Charleston, and in senti- 
ment it would tend to consolidate the South more 
than to cultivate alliance with the West. This 
was Calhoun’s preference, but Hayne commit- 
ted himself with ardor to conquering the Blue 
Ridge, threading the valley of the French Broad, 
penetrating Cumberland Gap, and reaching Cin- 
cinnati. After mass-meetings, and conventions at 
Knoxville and elsewhere to frame plans and 
arouse enthusiasm, charters were procured from 
the legislatures of South and North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and the Louisville, 
Cincinnati & Charleston Railroad Company was 
organized in 1836 with Hayne as president. Ap- 
peals which he made in print and in speeches 
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along the projected line were eloquent enough, 
but only in South Carolina did subscriptions to 
stock meet expectations. The twelve million dol- 
lars needed for construction were never in pros- 
pect, although the shares were to be paid for in 
instalments of five per cent, at intervals of not 
less than two months. Ohioans displayed no in- 
terest, and Kentuckians little more. A purchase 
of the South Carolina Railroad’s property was 
undertaken, which might have proved advan- 
tageous had credit continued easy, but which ac- 
tually brought great embarrassment. The panic 
of 1837 caused many defaults of the third instal- 
ment from subscribers and a lopping of the Ken- 
tucky lines from the company’s plan of construc- 
tion. As the general depression of industry and 
finance persisted, only a loan by the South Car- 
olina legislature enabled the corporation to sur- 
vive long enough to build a few miles of track 
(U. B. Phillips, A History of Tratisportation in 
the Eastern Cotton Belt to 1860 , 1908, pp. 168- 
220). For Hayne the end came at a stockhold- 
ers* meeting at Asheville in September 1839. 
High debate over the disordered finances and 
the future program of the company led only to 
an adjournment to another time and place, for 
Hayne, prostrated by fever after the first day’s 
session, died within the week. Later the trains 
of the Southern Railway followed the course 
projected by Hayne; but in his generation en- 
thusiasm, good will, and eloquence could not 
summon enough money to level the roadbed and 
lay the rails. 

[T. D. Jervey, Robt. Y. Hayne and His Times (1909). 
and “The Hayne Family,” 5 . C. Hist, and Gencal. Mag., 
July 1904 ; Paul H. Hayne, Lives of Robt. Young Hayne 
and Hugh Sunnton Legare (1878) ; Niles’ Nat. Reg., 
Oct 12, 1839; Charleston Courier, Sept. 30, 1839.] 

U.B.P. 

HAYNES, JOHN (i594?-Jan. 1653/54)- gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, first governor of Con- 
necticut, was the son of John Haynes of Old 
Holt, Essex, England, and Mary Mitchell. He 
was the owner of the manor of Copford Hall, 
Essex, in 1624. Fie emigrated to America in 
sailing in July in the Griffin, the vessel 
that carried John Cotton and Thomas Hooker to 
the New World, and arriving in Massachusetts 
Bay Sept, 4. He is described at this time as “a 
gentleman of great estate.” He took up his resi- 
dence at Newtown (Cambridge), was admitted a 
freeman of Massachusetts Bay on May 14, 1634, 
and was immediately made an assistant of the 
colony. He was chosen to oversee the construc- 
tion of an ammunition house at Newtown in the 
following September and was appointed towns- 
man for Newtown in February 1634/35. On 
May 6, 1635, he was chosen governor of Massa- 
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chusetts Bay and agreed to serve without salary 
“partly in respect of their love showed towards 
him, and partly for that he observed how much 
the people had been pressed lately with public 
charges, which the poorer sort did much groan 
under” (IVinthrop’s Journal, post,vo\. I, p. 150). 
It was during this period that he accused Win- 
throp of administering justice too leniently ( Ibid., 
I, 171), and he himself pronounced sentence of 
banishment upon Roger Williams, later express- 
ing regret for his action (Massachusetts His- 
torical Society Collections, i ser., vol. I, 1806, 
p, 280). Upon the expiration of his term as gov- 
ernor, Haynes was again chosen assistant. He 
was appointed colonel of a Massachusetts regi- 
ment in December 1636, 

Haynes removed to Connecticut in ^lay 1637 
and settled at Hartford. Upon the outbreak of 
the Pequot War, the General Court at Hartford 
sent Haynes and Roger Ludlow “to the mouth of 
the River to treate & Conclude with our frendes 
of the Bay either to joine with their forces in 
prosecutinge our designe against our enemies 
or if they see cause by aduise to interprise any 
Accon accordinge to the force we haue” (The 
Public Records of the Colony of Connecti- 
cut, post, p. 10). Haynes opposed the killing of 
Pequot women and children (Massachusetts His- 
torical Society Collections, 4 ser., vol, VI, 1863, 
p. 196). In 1638 he was one of the signers of 
a treaty made between Connecticut and the Nar- 
ragansetts and Mohicans (Samuel G. Drake, 
Biography and History of the Indians of North 
America, ed. 1837, vol. II, p. 61). The Funda- 
mental Orders of Connecticut were adopted Jan. 
14, 1638/39, and Haynes was chosen the first 
governor of the colony under those orders Apr. 
ir, 1639. Under the early laws of Connecticut 
the governor could not be reelected for a con- 
secutive term but Haynes was chosen governor 
of Connecticut every alternate year, and usually 
served as deputy governor in the intervening 
5'ears, until his death. He was appointed a mem- 
ber of a committee to secure an enlargement of 
the liberties of the Warwick patent for Connecti- 
cut in 1645. From 1637 to 1643 he worked to 
establish a union of the New England colonies 
and after the formation of the New England 
Confederation in 1643, he represented Connecti- 
cut at meetings of the commissioners of the 
united colonies in 1646 and 1650. 

Haynes was twice married: in England, to 
Mary, the daughter of Robert Thornton of Not- 
tingham, by whom he had two sons, Robert and 
Hezekiah, and a daughter Mary; and in New- 
town, to Mabel, the sister of Roger Harlakenden 
of Newtown, by whom he had three sons, John, 
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Roger, and Joseph, and two daughters, Ruth and 
Mabel. He died at Hartford in January 1653/54 
(not Mar. i, as is usually stated; see letter of 
William Goodwin to John Winthrop, Jr., Jan. 
10, 1653/54, Massachusetts Historical Society 
Collections, 4 ser., Vol. VII, 1865, pp. 49-50). 
His English property passed to the sons of his 
first wife; his Newtown property had been sold 
before his death to Mrs. Glover ; his Connecticut 
property passed to his second wife and to her 
sons. 

[Thos. Wright, The Hist, and Topography of the 
County of Essex (1836), vol. I; Records of the Gov. 
and Company of the Mass. Bay in New Eng., vol. I 
(1853) : Winthrop's Jour. (2 vols., 1908), ed. by J. K. 
Hosmer ; The Records of the Town of Cambridge {for- 
merly Newtoume), Mass., 1630-1703 (1901) ; The Reg. 
Book of the Lands and Houses in the *'Ncw Towne” 
and the Town of Cambridge (1896) ; The Public Rec- 
ords of the Colony of Conn., vol. I (1850) ; *‘Acts of 
*iie Commissioners of the United Colonies of New 
Eng.,” Records of the Colony of New Plymouth tn New 
Eng., vols. IX and X (1859); “Original Distribution 
of the Lands in Hartford among the Settlers, 1639,’ 
Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., vol. XIV (1912) ; “The Wyllys 
Papers,” Ibid., vol. XXI (1924) : “Records of the Par- 
ticular Court of Conn., 1639—63,” Ibid., vol. XXII 
(1928) ; “Will of Gov. Haynes,” New-Eng. Hist, and 
Geneal. Reg., Apr. 1862, pp. 167-69; Diet, of Nat. 
Biog.] I. M.C. 

HAYNES, JOHN HENRY (June 27, 1849- 

June 29, 1910), archaeologist, the son of John 
W. and Emily (Taylor) Haynes, was born at 
Rowe, Mass. He attended the public schools of 
North Adams and Drury High School, from 
which he went to Williams College, graduating 
in 1876. For the next four years he was prin- 
cipal of the Williamstown High School. In the 
fall of 1880 he took a similar position at the 
South Hadley High School but resigned after a 
few weeks to go with W. J. F. Stillman on his 
expedition to Crete. In 1881-^2 he was a mem- 
ber of the expedition of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America which excavated at Assos. 
Leaving Assos, he tutored until 1884 in Robert 
College, Constantinople, then went as business 
manager and photographer of the Wolfe Expedi- 
tion to Mesopotamia led by William Hayes Ward 
in 1884-85, to reconnoiter for the most promis- 
ing site to excavate. For the following three 
years he taught at Aintab, Turkey. In 1888 the 
first expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was organized by John P. Peters 
for the excavation of Nippur, and Haynes be- 
came its business manager and photographer. 
In the same year an American Consulate was es- 
tablished at Bagdad and he became the first 
American consul at that place. He was continu- 
ously in Mesopotamia from 1888 to 1890, assist- 
ing Peters in his two seasons of excavation at 
Nippur and performing his work as American 
consul at Bagdad. Later two additional expedi- 
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tions were entrusted to him as field director and 
he excavated almost continuously at Nippur from 
early in 1893 to 1895, and again from 1896 to 
1900. He married in March 1897. Without un- 
dervaluing in any way the work of Peters, it 
must be said that it was owing to the long, con- 
tinuous, and systematic work of Haynes that 
the more important discoveries, which gave the 
expedition its scientific importance, were made. 
It was he who laid bare the lower strata of the 
mounds and who discovered by far the larger 
portion of the tablets. While Haynes was field 
director, Herman V. Hilprecht [q.v.] in 1895 
became scientific director of the expedition. 
When, in the early months of 1900, Haynes re- 
ported that he had discovered an archive of 
some hundreds of tablets, Hilprecht at once set 
out for Babylonia, and afterward, as Haynes's 
superior officer, took the credit of the discovery 
of the tablets, which he designated the “Temple 
Library.” Afterward in his book, Explorations 
in Bible Lands During the Nineteenth Century 
(1903), Hilprecht was at pains systematically to 
belittle the work of Haynes, to represent it as 
unscientific, and to magnify his mistakes. Haynes 
had returned from Nippur in broken health — a 
martyr to science — and this treatment from his 
chief broke his heart. Hilprecht's criticisms were 
regarded by all who knew the facts as ungen- 
erous and unjust, and, although the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1895 conferred upon Haynes 
the honorary degree of B.Sc., the injustice of 
the treatment and the loss of credit for what he 
had done cast a deep shadow over his last years. 
Williams College conferred on him the honorary 
degree of D.Sc. in 1896 and Robert College, 
Constantinople, the Ph.D. degree in the same 
year. He died in North Adams, Mass. Of the 
many scientists of the United States who have in 
the spirit of high endeavor carried American in- 
genuity and initiative into many fields of activity 
in all parts of the world where it has borne rich 
fruit, the name of John Henry Haynes is by no 
means the least, and among the Babylonian treas- 
ures stored in the University Museum in Phila- 
delphia are many mute but eloquent witnesses to 
the fruitfulness of his scientific labors. 

[J. P. Peters, Nippur (2 vols., 1897), and “The Nip- 
pur Library,” Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., XXVI (1905L 
145-64; Obit. Record of the Soc. of Alumni of Wil- 
liams Coll, jgio-ii (1911) : Boston Transcript, June 
29, 1910.] G.A.B. 

HAYS, ALEXANDER (July 8, 1819-May 5 > 

1864), soldier, was born of Scotch-Irish ances- 
try at Franklin in Venango County, Pa. His fa- 
ther was Samuel Hays, a general in the Pennsyl- 
vania militia and a member of Congress; his 
mother was Agnes (Broadfoot) Hays. He at- 
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tended Venango Academy, Mercer Academy, and 
Allegheny College, but having developed an in- 
terest in military affairs, he left Allegheny Col- 
lege in his senior year in order to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity to enter West Point. At 
the Military Academy he graduated in 1844, in 
the class following that of General Grant. Two 
years later, on Feb. 19, 1846, he was married in 
Pittsburgh to Annie Adams McFadden. After 
leaving West Point, Hays served on frontier duty 
at Natchitoches, La., in the military occupation 
of Texas, and in the war with Mexico. For gal- 
lant conduct in the battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca-de-la-Palma, he was brevetted first lieu- 
tenant on May 9, 1846. Following a period of 
recruiting duty, he returned to the Mexican con- 
flict in 1847, serving until the end of the war. 
He resigned from the army Apr. 12, 1848. Re- 
turning to civil life, he engaged in the iron in- 
dustry at the Victory Forge near Franklin, Pa., 
but with little success. When news came of the 
discovery of gold in California he forsook the 
irksome routine of business and joined a party of 
'‘Forty-niners’' in quest of gold. From Pitts- 
burgh the party went by steamboat by way of 
St. Louis to Independence on the Missouri River. 
From this point, a popular rendezvous for emi- 
grants to the West, the party, regularly organ- 
ized and officered, set out across the plains. The 
route lay by way of Fort Kearney, Fort Lara- 
mie, Salt Lake, and Sacramento. The journey 
from Independence to Sacramento required four 
months and six days. After typical experiences, 
described vividly in his surviving correspond- 
ence, Hays returned in 1851 to Pennsylvania. 
He then engaged in engineering and construc- 
tion work, particularly bridge-building, for rail- 
roads and municipalities in western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Hays re- 
turned to the army with the rank of captain in 
the 1 6th Infantry. As colonel of the 63rd Penn- 
sylvania, he served in the defense of Washing- 
ton, D. C., until March 1862, and later, in the 
Army of the Potomac, receiving a brevet of ma- 
jor for gallant and meritorious service in the 
battles of Fair Oaks, the Peach Orchard, and 
Glendale, Va. For his conduct in the battle of 
Malvern Hill he was brevetted lieutenant-colo- 
nel, July I, 1862. He was severely wounded in 
the battle of Manassas, but after a month’s leave 
of absence he returned to the forces in defense of 
Washington, In June 1863 he was given com- 
mand of a division in the Army of the Potomac, 
was brevetted colonel for his conduct in the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, and served successively in the 
pursuit to Warrenton, in the Rapidan campaign. 
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and in the Richmond campaign. He was killed 
in action on the second day of the battle of the 
Wilderness. His character is revealed by his 
rigorous orders to his men to refrain from vio- 
lence against civilians in enemy territory. "God 
help the violator,” he wrote, "so long as I com- 
mand.” 

[G. T. Fleming, Life and Letters of Alexander Hays 
(1919), is a full but uncritical biography. Sec also 
G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. . , . U. S. Mil. Acad. (3rd 
ed., 1891 ), vol. II ; C. A. Babcock, Venango County, Pa. 
(1919), vol. I; Hist, of Venango County, Pa. (1890); 
Personal Memoirs of 0 . S. Grant, vol. II (1886).] 

W.B. 

HAYS, HARRY THOMPSON (Apr. 14, 
1820-Aug. 21, 1876), lawyer, Confederate sol- 
dier, brother of John Coffee Hays [q.v.']y was 
the son of Harmon and Elizabeth ( Cage) Hays. 
He was born in Wilson County, Tenn., near "The 
Hermitage,” which General Jackson purchased 
from Hays’s grandfather, John Hays, an officer 
under Jackson in the Creek war. Both parents 
died within a month of each other when the boy 
was very young, and he was brought up by his 
uncle, Harry Cage, of Wilkinson County, Miss. 
He graduated from St. Mary’s College in Balti- 
more and later studied law in the office of S. T. 
Wallis, a leading lawyer in the same city. In 
1844 he began the practice of his profession in 
New Orleans in the office of Baillie Peyton, a 
relative of his mother’s. At the outbreak of the 
Mexican War he joined a Mississippi cavalry 
regiment and served with distinction until the 
end of the struggle, returning to New Orleans 
to form a successful legal partnership with W. C. 
Hamner, under the firm name of Hamner & 
Hays. During the early fifties Hays was also 
active in politics as a member of the Whig party. 
He was a delegate from Louisiana to the national 
nominating convention of that party in the sum- 
mer of 1852, and in the fall a presidential elec- 
tor on the Scott ticket. A year or two prior to 
i860 he married his first cousin, Elizabeth Cage, 
the daughter of Robert Cage of Yazoo County, 
Miss. 

At the commencement of the Civil War Hays 
left his law practice and entered the Confederate 
service as colonel in the 7th Louisiana Regiment 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. His initial 
action was in the first Bull Run. In 1862 he 
took part in Stonewall Jackson’s Shenandoah 
Valley campaign, where his unit was attached 
to the brigade of Gen. Richard Taylor of Ewell’s 
division. At Port Republic he received a wound 
which prevented his participation in the Seven 
Days’ battles and at the second Bull Run. Dur- 
ing his absence from active duty on account of 
his wound, he was commissioned brigadier-gen- 



eral, July 25, 1862, and assigned the brigade for- 
merly commanded by General Taylor, who had 
been ordered to Louisiana to take charge of 
operations there. Again in action, Hays served 
at Sharpsburg, where his brigade was in the 
thickest of the fighting, and also at Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. On May 
9, 1864, he was severely wounded at Spotsyl- 
vania Court House, but by the fall of the year he 
had recovered sufficiently to attend to duties in 
Louisiana, where he had been assigned. On 
May 10, 1865, he was commissioned major- 
general, but the Confederacy had ceased to exist 
except in the Trans-Mississippi Department, 
where he then was, and this section soon gave 
up the struggle. Returning to New Orleans af- 
ter the war, Hays formed a law partnership with 
Gen. Daniel Adams and Judge E, Waller Lloise 
but retired from the office when he was made 
sheriff of Orleans Parish in 1866. After about 
a year he was removed — by General Sheridan, 
it is said — and went back to the law. His old 
firm having dissolved, he associated himself with 
Major John H. New and practised until he was 
disabled by Bright’s disease. He died at his New 
Orleans home and was buried in the Washington 
Street Cemetery. 

[There are short sketches of Hays’s life in Alcee 
Fortier, Louisiana (1909), vol. I, and in the New Or- 
leans Tiynes and New Orleans Republican for Aug. 22, 
1876. For his Civil War record see C. A. Evans, Con- 
fed. Mil. Hist. (1899), vol. X. Information as to cer- 
tain facts was supplied by members of the Hays family.] 

M.J. W. 

HAYS, ISAAC (July 5, 1796-Apr. 13, 1879), 

physician, ophthalmologist, medical editor, the 
eldest son of Samuel and Richea Gratz Hays, 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa. He entered the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1812 and received 
the degree of B.A. in 1816. His father, a mer- 
chant engaged in the East India trade, was eager 
that his son should enter his business but a short 
trial proved that the younger Hays was not in- 
terested in a mercantile life, and in 1817 he be- 
gan the study of medicine. He was an office pu- 
pil of Dr. Nathaniel Chapman and graduated in 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1820. Having developed a special interest in 
ophthalmology, in 1822 he was given a position 
on the staff of the Pennsylvania Infirmary for 
Diseases of the Eye and Ear. From the strictly 
professional point of view his work in ophthal- 
mology may be regarded as his chief contribu- 
tion to medicine, as he was an extensive con- 
tributor to ophthalmologic literature and was 
one of the first to detect astigmatism and to study 
color blindness. He also invented a special knife 
for cataract operations. In 1834 he was appoint- 
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ed one of the surgeons to the Wills Eye Hospital 
on its organization, a position which he held until 
1854. Meanwhile, in 1843, he edited and en- 
larged the work of Sir William Lawrence, Trea- 
tise on the Diseases of the Eye, which went 
through three editions and aided greatly in ad- 
vancing a sound knowledge of ophthalmology in 
the United States. He was elected the first presi- 
dent of the Ophthalmological Society of Phila- 
delphia. 

Hays’s work as an editor extended over many 
years. In 1827 he was appointed to the staff of 
the Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and 
Physical Sciences which had been founded in 
1820 by Nathaniel Chapman. Within a few 
months he assumed the editorship of the peri- 
odical, changed its title to the American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences, and secured the co- 
operation of many representative medical men 
in all parts of the country. In 1869 his son, Isaac 
Minis Hays, was appointed assistant editor and 
succeeded his father as editor after his death. 
Dr. John Billings once said that if all other med- 
ical literature of this period were destroyed, it 
would be possible to reproduce most of the real 
contributions of medical science from this jour- 
nal. Hays remained its editor until his death. 
His other editorial ventures were no less ambi- 
tious. In 1834 he projected the American Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Medicine and Surgery, with 
many contributors, but the time was not ripe for 
such an extensive work and only two volumes 
(1834-36) were issued. In 1843 he brought out 
a new monthly journal, the Medical News, which 
later became a weekly journal and was pub- 
lished until 1906. In 1874 he began the publica- 
tion of the Monthly Abstract of Medical Sci- 
ence, the fore-runner of subsequent abstracting 
journals, but in 1880 it was merged with the 
Medical News. 

Hays’s other works indicated his interest in 
science and natural history as well as in medi- 
cine. He edited Alexander Wilson’s American 
Ornithology (3 vols., 1828), which prompted an 
interesting correspondence with Charles Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, and in collaboration with Dr. 

R. E. Griffith he published Chronic Phlegmasiae 
(1831) and Principles of Physiological Medi- 
cine (1832), translated from the French of 
Broussais. In 1848 he brought out Elements of 
Physics, a revision of the work of Neil Arnott, 
and in 1855 a new edition of R. D. Hoblyn’s dic- 
tionary of medical terms. He was a member of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia, serving as its president from 1865 to 1869, 
and was one of the founders of the Franklin In- 
stitute and of the American Medical Association. 
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He was also an active member of the American 
Philosophical Society. In 1834 he was married 
to Sarah, daughter of Isaac Minis of Savannah, 
Ga., who with four children survived him. He is 
described as of striking appearance, with gentle 
manners and a reputation for remarkable punc- 
tuality. He can be regarded as an outstanding 
American medical editor and as one whose influ- 
ence on American medical literature was of value 
and importance. Pie died in Philadelphia. 

[Alfred Stille, memoir in Trans. Coll, of Physicians 
of Phila., 3 ser., vol. V (1881) ; Standard Hist, of the 
Medic. Profession of Phila. (1897), ed. by F. P. Henry ; 
H. S. Morais, The Jews of Phila. (1894) ; ,S. D. Gross, 
obituary notice in Atn. Joitr. of the Medic. Sci., July 
iSyg Public Ledger (Phila.), Apr. 14, 1879.] T. M. 

HAYS, JOHN COFFEE (Jan. 28, 1817-Apr. 

28, 1883), soldier, surveyor, brother of Harry 
Thompson Hays [q.v.], was born at Little Cedar 
Lick, Wilson County, Tenn,, the son of Eliza- 
beth Cage, of Virginian origin, and Harmon 
Hays, a Tennessee volunteer under Jackson. He 
began surveying at the age of fifteen. He worked 
in Mississippi four years, later surveyed many 
of the Texas headrights, and finally served one 
term as surveyor-general of California. His 
chief claim to distinction, however, rests upon 
his military service under the Republic of Texas 
and in the Mexican War. One of the volunteers 
who went to Texas to help in the Revolution, he 
arrived shortly after the battle of San Jacinto, 
Apr. 21, 1836. He enlisted in the army and 
served about four years on the frontier against 
hostile Mexicans and Indians under two scouts, 
Henry W. Karnes and Erastus (“Deaf”) Smith. 
In 1840, the Ranger forces, light-armed cavalry 
first used in 1836, were enlarged, and despite his 
youth Plays was made captain of one of the new 
companies. He served on the frontier in the re- 
gion between the Rio Grande and the Nueces 
and for gallantry in action was promoted to ma- 
jor. Although he was not commanding in phy- 
sique, he held the respect and allegiance of his 
Rangers through his natural superiority and his 
genuine interest in them. Young, daring, good 
horsemen, good marksmen, good fighters, fast- 
moving as Indians and better armed, the Ran- 
gers coped for the most part successfully with 
superior numbers of hostile Indians and Mexi- 
cans and contributed largely in pushing back the 
frontier and making possible the permanent set- 
tlement of Texas. 

Hays served practically throughout the Mexi- 
can War, most of the time as colonel of a regi- 
ment of Texas volunteer cavalry, and won espe- 
cial distinction at the battle of Monterey. After 
his discharge in 1848, he led an important though 
partly unsuccessful expedition in search of a 
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new San Antonio-Chihuahua trade route. In 

1849 he emigrated to California, and early in 

1850 he was elected sheriff of San Francisco 
County because of his military reputation. Re- 
elected in 1851, he served until 1853, when he re- 
signed to accept President Piercers appointment 
as surveyor-general of California. After this, 
his last public office, he went into real-estate 
business, acquiring valuable property in the 
“Eastbay” region. He also had large banking, 
public service, and industrial interests in Oak- 
land. An invalid in his later years, he died at 
“Fernwood,” his home, near Piedmont, Ala- 
meda County. He was married in Texas, in 
1847, to Susan Calvert, a native of Alabama. Of 
their six children only two lived to maturity. 

[The chief official sources are the few remaining 
Ranger service records, Hays's reports in the Texas 
State Library, and the Mexican War records in the 
U. S. War Dept. His own narrative, in manuscript, 
is in the Bancroft Library, San Francisco. Printed 
sources include A. J. Sowell, Early Settlers and Indian 
Fighters i» Southwest Tex. (1900) ; Hist, of Alameda 
County, Cal. (1883); Z. T. Fulmore. The Hist, and 
Geog. of Tex. as Told in County Names (1013) ; The 
Papers' of M irabeatt Buonaparte Lamar, \’o\s. IV ( 1924), 

V (1927), ed. by C. A. Gulick, Jr.] E.H. W. 

HAYS. WILLIAM JACOB (Aug. 8, 

Alar. 13, 1875), painter of animals, was born in 
New York City, the only son of Aaron Burr 
Hays and the grandson of Jacob Hays, who for 
nearly half a century was high constable of New 
York and a noted terror to criminals. His moth- 
er was Sarah Pool Forman. The artist studied 
drawing under John Rubens Smith, but in the 
subsequent development of his work as a painter 
he relied upon his own efforts and attained a no- 
table degree of success in his specialty. In 1850 
he exhibited his first picture, “Dogs in a Field,” 
at the National Academy of Design, and in 1852 
he sent to the same institution his “Head of a 
Bull-dog,” which was highly commended for its 
accuracy and spirit. He was made an associate 
of the Academy in 1852 but resigned five years 
later. In 1865 he was married to Helen Dum- 
mer. 

In i860, when Colorado, Wyoming, and the 
Rocky Mountains were but little known and of- 
fered an inviting new field for the painter. Hays 
visited that region and made a studious survey 
of its fauna and landscape. The results of the 
journey were not only interesting as delineations 
of novel subjects but presented a record of his- 
toric value. The picture of “The Wounded Buf- 
falo” was pronounced one of the most success- 
ful paintings of animal life ever executed by an 
American painter. “The Stampede,” a spirited 
picture of a vast herd of frightened bison about 
to be precipitated over the brink of a canyon* 
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'The Herd on the Move/' depicting a horde of 
bison crossing an arroyo in search of food or 
■water, and the “Prairie-dog Village” were all 
well known in their day. 

Though Hays owed his reputation chiefly to 
these western scenes, he painted a great number 
of pictures of dogs, deer, squirrels, partridges, 
quail, and other game birds, and fish, fruit, and 
flower pieces. In search of his subjects he trav- 
eled to Nova Scotia, the Adirondacks, and other 
northern regions. His paintings of flowers were 
especially popular. In the later years of his life 
he did not send his works to the exhibitions, and 
for this reason his name was not well known to 
the public. Nevertheless, when he died in New 
York in 1875, after a long and painful illness, the 
Art Journal spoke of him as one of the ablest 
painters in the country; the New York Tribune 
ranked him among the first of animal painters; 
and the eight pall-bearers at his funeral were the 
leading painters in New York. 

[H. T. Tuckerman, Book of the Artists (1867) ; the 
Art Jour., Apr. 1875 ; New Am. Cyc. (i860) ; C. E. Clem- 
ent and Laurence Hutton, Artists of the Nineteenth 
Century ( 1879) ; J. D. Champlin, Jr,, and C. C. Perkins, 
Cyc. of Painters and Paintings (1886) ; genealogical 
notes in Pubs, of the Am. Jewish Soc., no. 2 (1884) ; 
N. Y. Tribune, Mar. 16, 1875 ; information as to cer- 
tain facts from Hays's son, William J. Hays, Millbrook, 

N.Y.] W.H.D. 

HAYS, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (July 

i 9 » 1837-July 23, 1907), ballad writer, composer, 
was born in Louisville, Ky., where he also died. 
His father, Hugh Hays, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, but he went to Louisville in 1832, married 
Martha Richardson, and became a prosperous 
manufacturer of farm implements. William early 
developed a faculty for music, but he took lessons 
in the art for only a few weeks, since, says an ad- 
mirer, “instructors in music, as in literature, 
seemed superfluities to him.” He none the less, 
after attending primary school, went successive- 
ly to three small colleges, one in Hanover, Ind., 
one in Clarksville, Tenn., and one in Georgetown, 
Ky., at the last of which he was listed as a fresh- 
man in 1856-57. His first published ballad, Lit- 
tle Ones at Home, appeared in 1856. It proved 
popular, and it was not long before Hays found 
work as a reporter on the Louisville Democrat 
and as amanuensis for George D. Prentice. At 
about this time, he composed for the delight of a 
house party the song “Evangeline,” first writing 
it, words and music, impromptu, with a charred 
stick upon a white board fence. During the Civil 
War, he was in command of a river transport 
named the Gray Eagle, but he so incensed the 
Federal general in command at New Orleans 
that he was thrown into prison. Always he was 
working at some song or other, or at some poem 


which might as well have been a song. They 
were mostly reminiscent and sentimental, de- 
scriptive of joys that could never be again, but 
they were bought, one after another, by thou- 
sands, through the entire repertory of over 300, 
until at last Hays had sold millions of them. At 
sixty he wrote as he wrote at twenty, with just 
the proper dash of dialect to make his work 
poignant. He always maintained that it was he 
who wrote the original words and music for 
“Dixie,” but as this authorship has been dis- 
puted, a more certain claim to remembrance rests 
with “Mollie Darling,” the most popular of all 
of his ballads. In 1865 he was married to Belle 
McCullough of Louisville. During the late six- 
ties and early seventies he was a riverman, ply- 
ing regularly from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. 
Later he resumed his work with the Louisville 
Courier- Journal, serving as its marine editor and 
conducting a daily marine column. He sought 
not merely to amuse and instruct his readers, but 
to create public opinion, for it seemed to him 
most urgently important that the rivers be made 
more easily navigable. He exerted himself pow- 
erfully, and with some effectiveness, to that end. 
All his life he dabbled in black-face comedy, and 
in the late eighties a company in Louisville which 
bore his name advertised as “the Creme de la 
Creme of Negro minstrelsy.” He published three 
booklets, all in Louisville: The Modern Meetin* 
House and Other Poems (1874), Will S. Hays' 
Songs and Poems (1886), and Songs and Poems 
(1895). On the page following the title-page of 
his last book, he printed this note: “To my 
Friends: If I have done wrong in publishing 
this book, forgive me. Yours truly, Will S. 
Hays.” 

[Hist, of Ky., the Blue Grass State (Chicago, Louis- 
ville, 1928), vol. IV ; Who's Who in America, 1906— 
07 ; Cat. of the Officers and Grads, of Georgetown Coll., 
Ky., 1856-57 : "A Southern Singer," the Musician, Oct. 
1906; Louisville Courier-Journal, July 24, 1907 I 

J.D.W. 

HAYWARD, GEORGE (Mar. 9, I79i-0ct. 

7, 1863), Boston surgeon, the first to employ 
ether anesthesia during a major operation, was 
the son of Lemuel Hayward (1749-1821), sur- 
geon of the Revolution, and was brought up in 
his father's house at Jamaica Plain, Mass., in 
an atmosphere of strong medical tradition. After 
graduating from Harvard College in 1809, he 
studied medicine at Philadelphia where he came 
under the influence of Benjamin Rush, Benjamin 
S. Barton, and Caspar Wistar lqq.v.~\. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1812 and then went abroad 
for several years, where he had contact with Sir 
Astley Cooper and John Abernethy. On his re- 
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turn to Boston he found his father's practice 
awaiting him, which he entered upon conscien- 
tiously and with success. He was appointed 
physician to the Almshouse and in i8i8 was 
made a fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. With John Collins Warren and 
Enoch Hale [qq.v.^ he founded in 1830 a medi- 
cal school supported by private subscription, 
which existed for a period of eight years. In 
1834 he became a lecturer at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School and in 1835, when a new professor- 
ship was established in the principles of surgery 
and clinical surgery, Hayward was made the 
first incumbent. He had become an assistant sur- 
geon to the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
1826 and in 1838 he was made one of the sur- 
geons-in-chief. After 1835 he began to give reg- 
ular clinics at the hospital, and through his asso- 
ciation with this institution he linked his name 
with the introduction of anesthesia. On Oct. 16, 
1846, Warren removed a fatty tumor from the 
neck of a patient who had been anesthetized by 
W. T. G. Morton Hayward, on the fol- 

lowing day, removed a similar tumor from the 
upper arm of another patient and on Nov. 7 per- 
formed the first major operation under ether, 
involving the amputation of a thigh. The pro- 
cedure lasted one minute and three-quarters ex- 
clusive of ligation of the vessels. Hodges, in 
describing the operation, says {post, p. 47) that 
this painless amputation “is justly regarded as 
the first decisive operation performed" under 
ether. Hayward published an account of his 
early experiences with ether in the Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, Apr. 21, 1847. 

On Nov. 4, 1846, Hayward read the introduc- 
tory lecture at the opening of the new building 
of the Harvard Medical School on North Grove 
Street. He was secretary of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, 1832-35, and president, 1852- 
55. He retired from the chair of surgery, Mar. 
31, 1849. In 1852 he was made a fellow of Har- 
vard College — an unusual honor for a physician 
— and served until his death. His medical writ- 
ings are of considerable importance. With the 
translation of Bichat’s Anatomie Generate which 
appeared in Boston in a three-volume edition in 
1822, he introduced into America the spirit of 
the French school of pathological anatomists. In 
1834 he wrote the first American textbook of 
physiology: Outlines of Human Physiology, in 
which the breadth of his reading was creditably 
reflected, but which offered little that was new 
in the way of physiological experiment. His va- 
rious surgical papers were reprinted in 1855 
under the title: Surgical Reports and Miscel- 
laneous Papers on Medical Subjects. All his 
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writings are precise and clear, but not brilliant, 
his reputation coming rather from his unusual 
skill as a surgeon. He was beloved as a teacher 
and gave much time to preparation for lectures 
and to the affairs of the medical school. Person- 
ally he was retiring and abhorred publicity. 
Shortly before his death he destroyed all of his 
papers which might have been of use to biog- 
raphers. 

[Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and Set., vol. VI (1866) ; 
Medic. Communications of the Mass. Medic. Soc., vol. 
X, no. 3 (1863); T. F. Harrington, The Harvard 
Medic. School (1905), vol. II ; R. M. Hodges, A Nar- 
rative of Events Connected with the Introduction of 
Sulphuric Ether into Surgical Use (1891) ; J. C. War- 
ren, Etherisation, with Surgical Remarks (1848); \V. 
L. Burrage, A Hist, of the Mass. Medic. Soc. (1923) ; 
Boston Transcript, Oct. 7, 1863.] J.F.F. 

HAYWARD, NATHANIEL MANLEY 

(Jan. 19, 1808-July 18, 1865), inventor, manu- 
facturer, was born in Easton, Mass., the son of 
Jerahmeel Hayward. Fie was descended from 
Thomas and Susannah Hayward who came from 
England in 1635, resided for a time in Duxbury, 
Mass., and finally settled in Bridgewater. As 
a very young man he went to Boston and oper- 
ated a livery stable. Fie had received practically 
no education, but he was of an inventive turn of 
mind, and when, in the early thirties, there was 
much public interest in Boston in India-rubber 
products he attempted to manufacture a water- 
proof shoe-blacking with India rubber. He was 
on the point of making a satisfactory material 
when his attention was turned to the preparation 
of India-rubber fabric. This occurred in the 
summer of 1834. After continuing experiments 
quietly through the winter Hayward sold out 
his livery business in the spring of 1835 and 
went to his home at Easton where he continued 
experimenting secretly for a number of months. 
Having no knowledge of chemistry or of the ac- 
tion of any of the chemicals which he used, he 
worked in a purely blind fashion. His aim was, 
of course, to produce a fabric which would not 
become soft and sticky in the summer time. For 
some reason not known to himself, he succeeded 
in making one satisfactory piece of cloth and on 
the strength of this was given employment with 
the Eagle India Rubber Company in Easton. He 
worked for this company for several years both 
at Easton and at Woburn, Mass., where the com- 
pany moved late in 1835, serving in the capacity 
of general superintendent. 

Some time in 1836, in an attempt to make white 
rubber aprons, Hayward subjected rubber-coat- 
ed cloth to sulfur fumes to bleach it and found, 
to his surprise, that in addition to being whit- 
ened it did not soften and become sticky as be- 
fore. This was his first intimation of the value 
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of sulfur in rubber compounding'. For several 
months thereafter he experimented more or less 
secretly with sulfur and in the fall of 1836, in 
partnership with a friend, bought out the Eagle 
India Rubber Company. In the spring of 1838 
he himself took over the business. He continued 
to make rubber cloth with various degrees of 
success, utilizing sulfur in the compound and 
subjecting it to the heat of the sun^s rays. He 
thus brought about a partial, superficial vulcani- 
zation. Although he planned to secure a patent 
on his process he met Charles Goodyear [q.v.~\ 
about that time and in September 1838 sold his 
factory to him. The two drew up an agreement, 
too, that Hayward should secure his patent and 
in consideration of $1,000 assign all rights in it 
to Goodyear. The agreement, furthermore, gave 
Hayward the privilege of making three hundred 
yards of rubber cloth a day until Goodyear had 
paid him an additional sum of $2,000. On Feb. 
24, 1839, Hayward, “Assignor to Charles Good- 
year,'' was granted United States Patent No. 
1090. 

After working a year for Goodyear in the 
plant at Woburn, Hayward carried on a busi- 
ness of his own until 1841, during which time he 
manufactured rubberized articles amounting in 
value to about $1,000. He then returned to work 
for Goodyear and assisted the latter in his ex- 
periments on rubber vulcanization. In 1842 he 
went into business for himself again but after 
struggling along for another year he sold out 
to Leverett Candee and went to work in the lat- 
ter’s manufactory at Hamden, Conn., making 
rubber shoes. After a year here he went to Lis- 
bon, Conn., and under the firm name of N. Hay- 
ward & Company, engaged in the manufacture 
of shoes on his own account. Shortly after this 
venture began Hayward discovered a method 
of giving rubber shoes a luster. He kept the 
secret for two years and in this time the com- 
pany prospered. In the spring of 1847 the busi- 
ness was sold to a stock company called the Hay- 
ward Rubber Company, organized in the town 
of Colchester, Conn. Hayward was active man- 
ager of this firm until 1854 and president from 
1855 until his death. He was also largely in- 
terested in the Boston Rubber Shoe Company 
at Malden, Mass., and started a factory at Wyo- 
ming, Mass., called the Red Mills. During the 
Civil War he had large government contracts 
for blankets, haversacks, and canteens, and also 
constructed rubber pontoons. When the first 
renewal of the Goodyear patent was sought, 
Hayward was its strong advocate and spent a 
large sum of money to secure its success. He 
opposed, however, the second application. Hay- 
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ward was married when very young to Louisa 
Buke of Boston. At the time of his death in 
Colchester he was survived by his widow and 
seven children. 

[Some Account of Nathaniel Hayward^s Experiments 
with India Rubber (Norwich, Conn., 1865) ; India Rub- 
ber World, Oct. 1890; G. W. Hayward, Centennial 
Gathering of the Hayward Family (1879) ; Chas. Good- 
year, Gum-Elastic and Its Varieties (2 vois., 1853).] 

CW.M— n. 

HAYWOOD, JOHN (Mar. 16, 1762-Dec. 22, 

1826), jurist, historian, was born in Halifax 
County, N. C, the son of Egbert and Sarah 
(Ware) Haywood and the grandson of Col. 
John Haywood, founder of the family in North 
Carolina. The Haywoods were of English deri- 
vation and settled in Virginia a generation be- 
fore the removal of the grandfather to North 
Carolina. Egbert Haywood was a member of 
the Halifax Committee of Safety and of the first 
Provincial Congress of his state, in 1776. Later 
he was a member of the General Assembly and 
of the constitutional convention of 1788 which 
refused to ratify the Federal Constitution. John 
Haywood received a limited education at an 
academy in an adjoining county. Near the close 
of the Revolutionary War he served a short time 
as aide on an officer's staff. He began, unaided 
and untutored, the study of law and was soon 
admitted to the Halifax bar. Brought into con- 
test at the bar with the able general, William 
R. Davie, of the same county, and James Iredell, 
young Haywood displayed such ability that the 
General Assembly elected him (Dec. 28, 1785) 
judge of a superior court it had just established 
for Davidson County at Nashville in the far- 
away Cumberland country, but he declined the 
commission for fear of loss of life “through hos- 
tile savages" in that region. About this time he 
was married to Martha Edwards. 

Possessed of an unusually powerful and log- 
ical mind, he developed it by an intensive read- 
ing of the English reports and texts. He was 
elected solicitor-general of the state, Dec. ii, 
1790; raised to the post of attorney-general the 
next year, and to the bench of the superior court, 
then the court of last resort, June 24, 1793 — at 
first by temporary appointment. His election 
followed in 1794. He reported the decisions of 
that court in two volumes which are the earliest 
in the series of law reports of North Carolina. 
Although he was rapidly gaining a reputation 
as a judge, he resigned from the bench in 1800 
under circumstances which brought upon him 
severe criticism and near-odium : his friend, 
James Glasgow, secretary of state, was indicted 
with other leading men of the state for fraudu- 
lently issuing land-warrants, and Haywood is 
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said to have accepted a retainer of one thousand 
dollars for the defense before the court from 
which he had resigned. The letter of resigna- 
tion indicated that he had taken the step owing 
to the inadequacy of his salary as judge. At the 
time Haywood resided in Franklin County. For 
vindication he stood for election as presidential 
■elector, in 1800, but lost even his own county by 
a humiliating majority. He threw himself into 
the practice of law, summoning all of his pow- 
ers, and was eminently successful. His vigorous 
mind found outlet, also, in the production of A 
Manual of the Laws of North-Carolina (2 vols., 
1808) and The Dufy and Authority of Justices of 
the Peace (1810). 

About 1807 Haywood removed to Tennessee. 
There he was assured of steady employment and 
large professional returns through the landed 
interests of his connections and friends. At the 
bar he at once took rank with Felix Grundy and 
Jenkin Whiteside, the acknowledged leaders, and 
soon demonstrated his superiority over them and 
all others in points of profound legal learning 
and forceful argumentation. On Sept. 14, 1816, 
he was elected to the supreme court of Tennessee 
and continued in service until his death, his fame 
increasing all the while. The one flaw in his 
make-up, according to his contemporaries, was 
his inclination to avarice. As in North Carolina, 
he edited and reported the opinions of his court, 
and in association with Robert L. Cobbs, he com- 
piled The Statute Lazvs of the State of Tennessee 
(2 vols., 1831). His estate, “Tusculum,” was 
seven miles south of Nashville. His law office 
he built of logs. In it were written many of the 
great judgment-opinions that laid the founda- 
tions of Tennessee jurisprudence. Another of- 
fice of logs was added when Haywood established 
a law school, the first in the Southwest, in order 
that aspirants to the bar might have systematic 
training which he himself had been denied. 

As Haywood grew older his active mind 
sought outlet in extra-professional activities. 
Seeing the need of preserving the history of his 
state while many of the earlier pioneers were 
yet alive, he turned to the writing of history. As 
an aid, he organized in 1820 and became the first 
president of the Tennessee Antiquarian Society, 
which existed about two years. He published in 
1819 The Christian Advocate, a curious book in 
which much learning was displayed, somewhat 
in medley, to prove the truth of prophecy and 
Christianity. In it he advocated fixing a time- 
limit for slavery’s existence. His next works. 
The Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennes- 
see (Nashville, 1823) and The Civil and Polit- 
ical History of Tennessee (Knoxville, 1823), are 
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in a sense companion works, giving accounts of 
the Tennessee country down to 1796. For their 
preparation he interviewed many early settlers 
and conducted a wide correspondence. He had 
almost no archival aid or guidance. Notwith- 
standing, the two volumes have always been 
deemed high authority. Haywood was the pio- 
neer in this field in the Southwest. His style as 
historian is quaint, compressed, and entertain- 
ing. All three of these works in the first edition 
are exceedingly rare and fetch very high prices. 
Haywood County, Tenn., was named in his 
honor. 

Haywood was stockily built, and in middle 
age he became exceedingly corpulent, weighing 
three hundred and fifty pounds, so that, sitting, 
“his abdomen came down on his lap and nearly 
covered it to his knees.” His physiognomy was 
most unusual : head conical in shape, and high 
above the ears; lips protruding, with pointed 
tips, and under-jaws massive. About this re- 
markable personality there grew up a rich anec- 
dotage. At his death, in 1826, he was possessed 
of a large estate. He was buried at Tusculum. 

[W. C. Allen, Hist, of Halifax County (copyright 
1918) ; W. J. Peele, Lives of Distinguished North Car- 
olinians (1898); M. DeL. Haywood, sketch in S. A. 
Ashe. Biog. Hist, of N. C., vol. VI ( 1907) ; J. C. Guild, 
Old Times in Tenn. ( 1878). pp. 78-79 ; The Papers of 
Archibald D. Murphey (2 vols., 1914), ed. by \V. H. 
Hoyt ; W. W. Clayton. Hist, of Davidson County, Tenn. 
(1880) ; biographical sketch by A. S. Colyar in the 1891 
edition of Haywood’s Civil and Pol. Hist, of the State 
of Tenn . ; H. S. Foote, The Bench and Bar of the South 
and SouthiL'est (1876) ; S. A. Ashe, Hist, of N. C., vol. 
II (1925); The State Records of N. C., vols. XVIII 
(1900). and XXI (1903); the Am. Hist. Mag., Oct. 
1901 ; J. W. Caldwell, Sketches of the Bench and Bar 
of Tom. (1898) ; Vniv. of N. C. Mag., Nov. i860; the 
Green Bag, Mar. 1893 ; Raleigh Reg. and N.~C. Gazette, 
Jan. 19, 1827] S.C.W. 

HAYWOOD, WILLIAM DUDLEY (Feb. 

4, 1869-May 18, 1928), labor agitator, was born 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. His father, also named 
William Dudley, was born near Columbus, Ohio, 
of colonial stock, and at an early age went west. 
His mother was born in South Africa of Scotch- 
Irish parents who came to America during the 
later days of the gold rush. The boy had but 
passed his third birthday when his father died, 
and four years later his mother remarried. At 
the age of nine he suffered the loss of an eye. 
In the same year he worked with his step-father 
for a few months in a mine, and with several in- 
tervals of schooling was employed during the 
next six years at various odd jobs. His given 
name of William Richard he insisted on altering 
to that of his father ; and his mother, consenting, 
had the change confirmed at an Episcopalian ser- 
vice — the last religious service, according to the 
son, that he ever attended. 
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At fifteen he became a miner with his step- 
father at Eagle Canyon, sixty miles north of 
Winncmucca, Nev. About 1889, in the same 
state, he married Nevada Jane Minor. He was 
for a time a cowboy; later he took up a home- 
stead, which he lost through its cancellation by 
the government, and then he returned to mining 
in Silver City, Idaho. He had first become in- 
terested in the labor question in 1886 when read- 
ing about the Haymarket episode in Chicago. In 
1896 he joined the Western Federation of Min- 
ers as a charter member of the Silver City local. 
Two years later he was elected a delegate to the 
national convention; in 1899 he was made a 
member of the national executive board, and in 
1900 secretary-treasurer, with headquarters in 
Denver. He soon became dominant in the lead- 
ership of the Federation, and his aggressive pol- 
icy was warmly approved by the membership. 
Determined resistance to the organization on 
the part of the mine and smelter owners brought 
on a clash, and the Telluride strike of May i, 
1901, marked the opening of an industrial war 
in Colorado in which, during a period of four 
or five years, acts of savage violence were per- 
petrated on both sides. As an advocate of in- 
dustrial unionism, Haywood strongly opposed 
the craft unionism of the American Federation 
of Labor and was active in the effort to reorgan- 
ize the American labor movement. He presided 
at the convention that met in Chicago on June 
27, 1905, and founded the Industrial Workers 
of the World, of which the Western Federation 
of Miners became at once a subordinate body. 

The assassination, on Dec. 30, I 90 S» *^f Frank 
R. Steunenberg, former governor of Idaho, led 
to the arrest of Harry Orchard, a member of 
the Federation. In a long statement Orchard 
asserted that he had committed many crimes, in- 
cluding this one, at the instigation of Haywood 
and other officials of the organization. On the 
night of Feb. 17, 1906, Haywood, Charles H. 
Moyer, the president of the Federation, and 
George A. Pettibone, a local merchant, were ar- 
rested in Denver and on the following day were 
taken on a special train to Boise and lodged in 
the Idaho penitentiary, whence later they were 
transferred to the Ada County jail. A period 
of intense excitement followed. Largely attend- 
ed meetings were held throughout the country; 
resolutions denouncing the “kidnapping were 
passed, and thousands of dollars were contrib- 
uted for the prisoners' defense. The Socialist 
party of Colorado nominated Haywood for gov- 
ernor, and in the November election he polled 
some 16,000 votes. His trial, which attracted 
nation-wide attention, ended on July 28, i 907 » 
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with an acquittal. Pettibone was later tried, with 
the same result, and Moyer was then released. 

Haywood returned to Denver and began a 
speaking campaign in behalf of the Western 
Federation of Miners and such of its members 
as were in prison. Difficulties between him and 
the other leaders of the organization, which in 
the meantime had withdrawn from the I.W.W., 
soon came to a head, and on Apr. 8, 1908, he was 
formally repudiated as one of its representatives. 
Henceforth, for several years, he was actively 
engaged as a campaigner for both the Socialist 
party, which he had joined in 1901, and for the 
I.W.W. In 1908 a considerable minority of the 
former organization favored his nomination for 
the presidency, and he was later elected to its 
national executive board, but in 1912, because 
of his advocacy of violence, he was dismissed 
from this office. He became national secretary- 
treasurer of the I.W.W., and in September I 9 i 7 » 
with many fellow members, was arrested for se- 
dition. After a trial extending over four months, 
he and ninety-four others were convicted, Aug. 
17, 1918, and he was sentenced to be imprisoned 
for twenty years and to pay a fine of $10,000. 
Released on bail, pending a decision on the appli- 
cation for a new trial, he left the country in dis- 
guise on Mar. 31, 1921, and next appeared in 
Soviet Russia. He was at first ostentatiously 
welcomed by the Soviet government but later 
was relegated to an inconspicuous place and was 
never admitted to the councils of the leaders. 
Toward the end he made several speaking tours 
through the country in behalf of revolutionary 


agitators in foreign lands, and spent consider- 
able time on the preparation of his autobiogra- 
phy. On Mar. 16, 1928, he was prostrated by a 
paralytic stroke. Two months later he died in 
the Kremlin Hospital, of hemiplegia. He had 
taken a Russian wife in 1927. Haywood was 
more than six feet tall and of powerful build. 
Though assertive and rough-mannered, he was a 
genial companion. He was a forceful though by 
no means an eloquent speaker, and an industrious 
writer, contributing many articles to the rad- 
ical press. In 1911, in collaboration with Frank 
Bohn, he published Industrial Socialism. His 
autobiography, published after his death, is a dis- 
appointing work, abusive of his opponents, care- 
less as to details, and evasive as to many of the 
Dutstanding episodes of his career. 

[See W. D. Haywood, Bill Haywood's Book (1929); 
Official Proceedings of the annual conventions of the 
Western Federation of Miners. 1901-08; P. r . 

>enden, The I.W.W.: A Study of Am. Syndicalism 
(1019) ; files of the Miners Mag. (Denver) 1904-09. 
W M. Feigenbaum. “‘Big Bill' Haywood ms Long 
rstorm Centre,” N. Y. Times. May 27. .928. Haywood 
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was the subject of many articles in periodicals and of 
innumerable news items in the daily press.] \y j q. 

HAZARD, AUGUSTUS GEORGE (Apr. 28, 

1802-May 7, 1868), merchant and manufacturer, 
was born in South Kingstown, R. I., the son of 
Thomas S. and Silence (Knowles) Hazard. He 
was descended from Thomas Hazard who emi- 
grated to Massachusetts Bay early in the seven- 
teenth century and settled in Rhode Island. 
When Augustus was six, his father, a retired 
sea-captain and farmer, moved his family to a 
farm near Columbia, Conn. Here the boy re- 
mained until he was fifteen, leaving then to learn 
the trade of painter, at which he continued until 
he was eighteen. In 1818 he felt the urge to 
travel and with his savings purchased passage on 
a packet to Savannah, Ga., where he spent a prof- 
itable two years at his trade. In 1822 he revis- 
ited New England to marry Salome Goodwin 
Merrill of West Hartford, Conn. He then re- 
turned to Savannah, purchased a store dealing in 
paints, oils, and similar merchandise, and was 
remarkably successful. When only twenty-five 
he returned to New York to expand his activi- 
ties to include a commission house for handling 
southern produce, the resident purchasing agency 
for his own and other commercial establishments 
in the South, and the shipping agency of a line 
of New York-to-Savannah packets of which he 
became part owner. He later added foreign im- 
porting to his activities and had a connection 
with the London house of George Wildes & 
Company. Every phase of the varied business 
prospered and although he suffered a serious 
loss in the panic of 1837, Hazard maintained his 
credit and financial standing. 

Having acted as the general agent for Loomis 
& Denslow, manufacturers of black powder, for 
many years, Hazard in 1837 acquired a fourth 
interest and joined the firm which reorganized 
as Loomises, Hazard & Company. In 1843 be 
and Denslow bought out the other owners and 
organized a joint-stock company under the name 
of the Hazard Powder Company. Hazard was 
the principal owner and president from 1843 
to 1868. The Mexican and Civil wars, together 
with the large amount of internal improvement 
carried on in that period, were responsible for a 
steadily growing market for explosives. The 
company flourished, and in time a plant cover- 
ing some five hundred acres grew up at Hazard- 
ville, near Enfield, Conn., with smaller mills at 
Canton and East Hartford. But as the business 
grew, departments were established in practically 
every state and territory in the Union, and Haz- 
ard as the owner was reputed to possess real es- 
tate in more states than any other citizen of the 
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country. The company became one of the impor- 
tant manufacturers of powder and in 1872, four 
years after Hazard’s death, it was one of the 
three largest members of the Gunpowder Trade 
Association. In 1876 a majority of the stock 
was purchased by the Du Pont Company. Haz- 
ard combined the social manner of the Southern 
trader with the business ability of the New Eng- 
land manufacturer. He is described as generous, 
forceful, and conservative. He was an active 
Whig, chairman of the Connecticut state com- 
mittee, and a friend and companion of Daniel 
Webster. Hazardville, Conn., is named for him. 
He died at Enfield, survived by three of his eight 
children. 

[A. P. Van Gelder and Hugo Schlatter, Hist, of the 
Explosives Industry in America (1927) ; J. L. Bishop, 
A Hist, of Am. Manufactures, vol. II (1864); James 
Parton and others, Sketches of Men of Progress ( 1870- 
71); Caroline E. Robinson, The Hazard Family of 

R. /. (1895).] F. A.T. 

HAZARD, EBENEZER (Jan. 15. 1744-June 
13, 1817), editor of historical records, postmas- 
ter-general, was the son of Samuel Hazard, a 
merchant of Philadelphia, and his wife, Cath- 
erine Clarkson of New York. He was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and was educated at the acad- 
emy of Samuel Finley [q.v.] at Nottingham, Pa., 
and at the College of New Jersey (later Prince- 
ton University), where he graduated in 1762. 
From 1769 to 1775 he was a partner in the pub- 
lishing firm of Noel & Hazard of New York, 
and later a member of the firm of Benedict & 
Hazard. On May i, 1775, he was authorized by 
the Committee of Safety of New York to reor- 
ganize the local postal service and on Oct. 5 he 
was commissioned by the Continental Congress 
postmaster of the city of New York. Appointed 
surveyor-general of the Post-Office of the United 
States late in 1776, he was made postmaster- 
general, succeeding Richard Bache on 

Jan. 28, 1782. Hazard managed his office with 
economy and efficiency and was one of the few 
postmasters-general who have made the post- 
office pay its way. Nevertheless, on the reor- 
ganization of the government after the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, he was replaced in 
September 1789 by Samuel Osgood [q.v.^ of 
Massachusetts. He had resided in Philadelphia 
from 1782 to 1785 and in New York from 1785 
to 1789. 

Finding it difficult to make a living in New 
York after the loss of his position under the gov- 
ernment, Hazard returned to Philadelphia in 
1791 and lived there during the remainder of his 
life. He was the first secretary of the Insurance 
Company of North America and for many years 
was manager of the Schuylkill Bridge Company 
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and of the Delaware & Schuylkill Canal Com- 
pany. He was moderately successful in these en- 
terprises, but his real interests were primarily 
intellectual. His duties as surveyor-general of 
the post (1777-82) made it necessary for him to 
travel extensively and he took advantage of the 
opportunity to collect the source-materials of 
early American history. In response to a peti- 
tion which he presented to the Continental Con- 
gress, July II, 1778, he received permission to 
copy documents in the Continental archives and 
also a grant of one thousand dollars for expenses. 
Most of his local material was collected before 
1782, because when he became postmaster-gen- 
eral he had to give up his wandering existence 
and live at the seat of government. His two vol- 
umes of Historical Collections (1792-94) were 
published in Philadelphia. The first volume con- 
tains an assortment of documents relating to the 
discovery of America and to the early period of 
colonization ; the whole of the second is devoted 
to the records of the New England Confedera- 
tion. Several other volumes were planned, but 
the two which were published sold so badly that 
the scheme was abandoned. Although most of 
this material has been superseded by later collec- 
tions, Hazard is entitled to great credit. He was 
a careful and conscientious editor and a pioneer 
in the collection and publication of original his- 
torical records. An excellent Greek scholar, he 
assisted Charles Thomson secretary of 

the Continental Congress, in making his transla- 
tion of the New Testament. He carried on a 
correspondence for many years with Jedidiah 
Morse [q.v.'], the geographer, and Jeremy Bel- 
knap [q.v.l the historian. It was owing to his 
advice that the first volume of Belknap s famous 
History of New Hampshire (1784) was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. He was keenly concerned 
about the welfare of the Indians and published a 
paper entitled ^‘Remarks on Mr. Schermerhorn s 
Report Concerning the Western Indians {Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society Collections, 2 ser., 
vol IV, 1816). On Sept, ii, 1783, he was mar- 
ried to Abigail Arthur of Shrewsbury, N. J. 
Their son, Samuel Hazard [q.v.], apparently in- 
herited his father^s interest in the preservation 

of historical sources. 


[The best sketch of Hazard’s life is that by his gr^d- 

son. A. G. Vermilye, in the Mag. of Am. 

1885. For an appraisal of his work as an editor see 
J. S. Bassett, The Middle Group of Am. //tstoriaus 

(1917), and for the Hazard-Belknap ttt 

see the Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., 5 ^er. vols. II and III 
(1^7-7') and 6 ser. vol. IV (1891). Other sources in- 
cludYw. E. Rich, The Hist, of the U. S. Post Office to 

the Year 1829 (19^4). wSj.k 

formative chapter by Willis P. Hazard on the Hazards 

of the Middle states in T. R. Hazard. Recollections of 

Olden Times (1879). There are several unpublished 


letters from Hazard to Jedidiah Morse in the Pa. Hist 

W.R.S. 


HAZARD, JONATHAN J. (b. 1744?), polit- 
ical leader, called “Beau Jonathan” because of 
his scrupulous regard for dress and courtliness 
of manner, was of the Narragansett Hazards, the 
son of Jonathan and Abigail (MacCoon) Haz- 
ard and a descendant of Thomas Hazard, one of 
the founders of Newport. He was born about 
1744, and died after 1824. His native ability, 
ready oratory, and political skill put him in the 
forefront of Rhode Island affairs. For a long 
time, says Wilkins Updike, he was “the idol of 
the country interest, manager of the State, leader 
of the Legislature, in fact, the political dictator 
in Rhode Island” {History of the Episcopal 
Church in Narragansett, R. I., 1847, p. 329). He 
took an early stand for liberty and in 1776, as a 
delegate to the Rhode Island House of Represen- 
tatives from Charlestown, was a member of the 
General Assembly which, on May 4, enacted the 
law containing Rhode Island’s Declaration of 
Independence. In the same year he had the dif- 
ficult and dangerous task of apprehending dis- 
affected persons on Block Island. In 1777 he 
was paymaster of the Continental Battalion and 
in 1778 he became a member of the Council of 
War. In the latter year also he was again elected 
to the lower house of the General Assembly and, 
repeatedly chosen, served with intermissions 
during most of the period of the Revolution and 
after. In 1787 he was elected a delegate from 
Rhode Island to the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion but did not take his seat until the next year, 
when he was again selected. In May 1789 he 
was once more elected a delegate although Rhode 
Island was not in the Union. 

Beau Jonathan stood at the height of his power 
perhaps in 1786. At the May session of the As- 
sembly in that year he was the victorious cham- 
pion of the agricultural element of the state in its 
struggle with the mercantile element. Using all 
the qualities of his leadership, he aided in forcing 
through the Paper Money Act which was set at 
naught, however, by the decision of the court in 
the famous case of T revett vs. Weeden. The year 
1790 saw him again on the losing side and saw 
too the end of his active power in state affairs. 
He had fought in the General Assembly against 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution ; he con- 
tinued the fight as a delegate to the state conven- 
tion held at South Kingstown in March 1790, and 
at the adjourned convention held in Newport in 
May. On May 29, ratification was agreed to by 
a vote of 34 to 32. Beau Jonathan said in a let- 
ter written in an after year that he was sold out 
by his friends. In his later life he removed to 
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Verona in Oneida County, N. Y. There, too, he 
continued his interest in public affairs. Elegant 
and courtly to the last, after he was eighty years 
old he was married for the third time. His first 
wife was his second cousin Patience, daughter of 
“Stout Jeffrey” Hazard, “who had the strength 
of six common men”; his second wife was Han- 
nah Brown ; his third, Marian, daughter of Moses 
Gage. 

[See Caroline E. Robinson, The Hazard Family of 
R. /. (1895) ; Records of the State of R. /. and Provi- 
dence Plantations in New Eng., vols. VIII (1863), IX 
(1864), and X (1865) : W. B. Weeden, Econ. and So- 
cial Hist, of New Eng., 1620-1789 (1890), and Early 
R. I. (1910) ; and F. B. Bates, R. /. and the Forynation 
of the Union (1898). The “J.” in Hazard’s name was 
not originally used ; it was probably adopted to distin- 
guish the subject of this sketch from other Jonathan 
Hazards.] W.A.S. 

HAZARD, ROWLAND GIBSON (Oc^. 9, 
i8oi-June 24, 1888), manufacturer, writer on 
philosophical subjects, the son of Rowland and 
Mary (Peace) Hazard, and a younger brother 
of Thomas Robinson Hazard [q.v.l, was born in 
South Kingstown, R. I. Rowland Hazard, his 
father, born also in South Kingstown, became 
engaged in foreign commerce as a member of the 
Charleston, S. C., firm of Hazard & Robinson 
(afterward Hazard & Ayrault), and married 
Mary Peace of that city. About the turn of the 
century he went back to South Kingstown and 
took up his residence at Peacedale, a name 
chosen by him to commemorate the family in 
which he had found his wife, and which cele- 
brated too the charm of the Kingstown country- 
side. In 1802 he began at Peacedale the woolen 
industry which successive generations of the 
Hazard family carried on in the same place. 
Rowland Gibson, his third son, studied at the 
schools at Burlington, N. J., and Bristol, Pa., 
and at the Friends’ School at Westtown, Chester 
County, Pa. When about eighteen he returned 
to South Kingstown, became associated with his 
elder brother Isaac Peace Hazard in the business 
at Peacedale, from which their father had now 
retired, and continued in it for nearly fifty years. 
He was a Free-Soiler and later a Republican, a 
member of the Pittsburgh convention of 1856, of 
the convention in the same year that nominated 
Fremont, of the convention in i860 that nomi- 
nated Lincoln, and of the convention of 1868 that 
nominated Grant. He aided the free-school 
movement and was an advocate of temperance 
reform. In 1851, 1854, and 1880, he was a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island House of Representa- 
tives, and in 1866 a member of the state Senate. 
While in the General Assembly he worked for 
the suppression of lotteries and for the preven- 
tion of bribery in elections. His financial arti- 
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cles, written during the Civil War, gained for 
him a wide reputation. Some of them were col- 
lected and published as Our Resources (1864), 
which was republished in London, and several 
were translated into Dutch and published in Am- 
sterdam. He performed notable service in Eu- 
rope in the effort to sustain the national credit. 

In 1866 Hazard retired from the business at 
Peacedale. Still possessed of the habit, or with 
the instinct born with him, of looking for gen- 
eral principles, and of applying the results of ab- 
stract thinking to practical ends, he engaged 
himself with problems of Reconstruction and 
other questions of the day. He helped to put 
the first railroad across the continent. As other 
demands lessened, he found time for study and 
writing, for travel, and for his philanthropies. 
With his son Rowland Hazard he established the 
Hazard Professorship of Physics in Brown Uni- 
versity. He was a trustee of Brown from 1869 
to 1875, and a fellow from 1875 death in 

1888. He married Caroline Newbold, daughter 
of John Newbold of Bucks County, Pa., Sept. 
25, 1828. Their two sons, Rowland and John 
Newbold Hazard, were the third consecutive 
generation of Hazards to carry on the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods at Peacedale. 

As a youth, Rowland Gibson Hazard had a 
certain precocity in mathematics. Before leav- 
ing school he discovered, it is said, an original 
and simple method of describing the hyperbola. 
In his maturer years his underlying interests 
were philosophical. When on his business trips, 
while traveling on packets and stage-coaches, on 
boats and trains, he made notes for later books. 
His first considerable publication, Language: Its 
Connexion iviih the Present Condition and Fu- 
ture Prospects of Man (1836), possibly had its 
inception in discussions with his friend — and 
Poe’s friend — Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, on 
the nature of poetry. The book attracted the at- 
tention of William Ellery Channing, who became 
intimate with him. Following the latter’s death 
in 1842, Hazard wrote an Essay on the Philo- 
sophical Character of Channing, published^ in 
1845. some time prior to 1840, Channing 
suggested that Hazard should undertake a refu- 
tation of Jonathan Edwards on the Will. Haz- 
ard began to make notes and by 1843 had elab- 
orated his main points only to lose all the mate- 
rial he had collected through a mishap to a Mis- 
sissippi steamer on which he had taken passage 
to New Orleans. Fourteen years later he re- 
turned to the work and published it in 1864 under 
the title : Freedom of Mind in Willing; or Every 
Being That Wills a Creative First Cause. The 
book gained for Hazard the friendship of John 
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Stuart Mill, who wrote to him : “I wish you had 
nothing to do but philosophize, for though I often 
do not agree with you, I see in everything you 
write a well-marked natural capacity for phi- 
losophy'" {Freedom of Mind in Willing, ed. 1889, 
p. v). In 1864, while in Europe, he sought out 
Mill. His Two Letters on Causation and Free- 
dom in Willing, Addressed to John Stuart Mill 
(1869) were the result of his conversations and 
correspondence with the British philosopher. 

[Hazard’s numerous writings, including several for 
the first time printed, were brought together by his 
grand-daughter, Caroline Hazard, and published under 
her editorship in four volumes in 1889. Each volume 
bears a separate title. Of these, the Essay on Language, 
and other Essays and Addresses contains a biographical 
preface by Miss Hazard, and Freedom of Mind in 
Willing contains an introductory essay by George P. 
Fisher on Hazard’s philosophical writings. William 
Gammell’s Life and Services of the Hon. Rowland Gih- 
soyi Hazard, LL.D. (1888), contains a paper by Presi- 
dent E. G. Robinson of Brown University on Hazard's 
philosophical writings and a bibliography of his \yorks. 
Other sources include J. R. Cole, Hist, of Washington 
and Kent Counties, R. I. (1889) ; The Biog. Cyc. of 
Represent atiz'.e Men of R. /. (1881) ; Wm. R. Bagnall, 
The Textile Industries of the U. S. (1893); and the 
Providence Jour., June 2$, 1888.] W.A.S. 

HAZARD, SAMUEL (May 26, 1784-May 22, 

1870), editor, antiquarian, was the son of Ebe- 
nezer Hazard [g.Z'.] and his wife Abigail Ar- 
thur. He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., and re- 
ceived his early education at an academy at 
Woodbury, N. J. During the early years of his 
adult life he was a merchant in Philadelphia and 
made several voyages to the West Indies and 
the Mediterranean. In 1818 he moved to Hunts- 
ville, Alabama Territory, where he conducted a 
cotton brokerage and general mercantile busi- 
ness until 1827. On Mar. 18, 1819, he was mar- 
ried, in Alabama, to Abigail Clark Hetfield of 
Elizabeth, N. J. In January 1828 he founded a 
weekly periodical in Philadelphia entitled the 
Register of Pennsylvania, but the enterprise was 
not financially successful and was abandoned in 
1836. The sixteen volumes of the series contain 
state papers and public documents, legal deci- 
sions, documents relating to the early history of 
the state, Indian history, treaties, anecdotes and 
antiquities, biographical memoirs, meteorolog- 
ical tables, mineralogical notes, and other inter- 
esting information. They are especially rich in 
historical material. Some of the manuscripts m 
the American Philosophical Society relating to 
the early settlements on the Delaware were pub- 
lished for the first time in volumes IV and V of 
this series. Hazard also edited the United States 
Commercial and Statistical Register (July 1839- 
June 1842), which is still useful for its financial 

and economic data. 

The title of Hazard's third work. The Annals 
oj Pennsylvania, from the Discovery of the Del- 


aware, 1609-82 (Philadelphia, 1850), is some- 
what misleading. The book is really a prologue 
or introduction to the Annals, being devoted pri- 
marily to the Swedish and Dutch settlements on 
the Delaware. It is based on original material, 
collected from a variety of sources, most of which 
had not been published before. Considering the 
state of historical knowledge in 1850, it is a very 
creditable piece of work. Shortly after the An- 
nals appeared, Hazard received a commission 
from the governor of Pennsylvania to edit the 
Pennsylvania Archives: Selected and Arranged 
from Original Documents in the Office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. Of these there 
were twelve volumes (Philadelphia, 1852-56), 
covering the period from the English conquest 
of New Netherland in 1664 to the adoption of 
the second state constitution in 1790. Although 
Hazard had nothing to do with the editing of 
the Colonial Records, he supervised the prepara- 
tion of a general index to both the Records and 
the Archives, published in Philadelphia in one 
volume in i860. In the index he left much to be 
desired, but as editor of what has come to be 
known as the first series of the Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives, he set a high standard for his successors, 
and in the Register of^ Pennsylvania and the 
United States Commercial and Statistical Regis- 
ter he left mines of information for the student 
of American economic history. Hazard died at 
Germantown, Pa., just a few days before his 
eighty-sixth birthday. 

[The records of Hazard’s life are very scanty. There 
is a sketch of his life in AppletotW Ann. Cyc. for 1870 
and there are a few references to his early career in 
the manuscript letters of Ebenezer Hazard to Jedidiah 
Morse in the library of the Pa. Hist. Soc. The Hazards 
of the Middle states are treated by Willis P. Hazara in 
T R. Hazard, Recollections of Olden Times (i 879 )-J 

W.R.S. 


AZARD, THOMAS (Sept. 15, 1720-Aug- 
1798), Abolitionist, was called by the dis- 
iguishing name of “College Tom," since there 
ere of this clan, according to one computation, 
irty-two other Thomas Hazards contemporary 
ith him. He was of the fifth generation from 
homas Hazard, progenitor of the Hazard fam- 
r of Rhode Island and one of the nine founders 
Newport in 1639. Robert Hazard, 
id generation, removed to that region of Rhode 
land known as the Narragansett Country, wit 
hicb the Rhode Island Hazards have been con- 
mously identified. Life in the Narragansett 
Duntry was highly individualistic. The Haz- 
ds were wholly typical of it, “handing down 
id retaining certain peculiarities from gener- 
ion to generation," such as “a 

pronounced independence, coupled with a slig 
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amount of reserve” (W. P. Hazard, in T. R. 
Hazard’s Recollections of Olden Times, 1879, p. 
227). Physically they were strongly marked, 
being generally speaking of good stature and 
vigorous frame, and with a firmly set jaw. “Col- 
lege Tom,” son of Robert and Sarah (Borden) 
Hazard, had the Hazard characteristics of mind 
and body. He studied at Yale College for sev- 
eral terms (whence his appellation) but did not 
graduate, it is said, because he could not recon- 
cile his Quaker principles and collegiate honors 
(Wilkins Updike, History of the Episcopal 
Church in Narragansett, R. I., 1847, p. 322). In 
1742 he was admitted a freeman of the colony 
from South Kingstown and in the same year was 
married to his third cousin Elizabeth, daughter 
of Gov. William and Martha (Potter) Robinson. 
Perhaps also in 1742, certainly before 1745 — the 
year of his father’s death — he had his memorable 
conversation with the Connecticut church dea- 
con who told him that Quakers were not Chris- 
tians because they held their fellow men in slav- 
ery. The idea was a novel one to the young 
man. In the region about him there was one 
negro slave to every two or three white men ; his 
father, their friends and neighbors were all slave- 
owners; and at least two of his connections im- 
ported negroes to be sold into slavery. Never- 
theless, the words of the church deacon did their 
work ; he took the view that slave-holding was 
an evil, and despite the arguments, even the 
threat of disinheritance by his father, he began 
cultivating his farm with free labor and to work 
against slavery — one of the first members of the 
Society of Friends to take the stand. At first he 
seems to have had but a single convert, his friend 
Jeremiah Austin, who had liberated the one 
slave he possessed, his sole inheritance from his 
father. 

The movement in Rhode Island slowly grew 
till, in i774» College Tom found himself a mem- 
ber of a committee of the Yearly Meeting which 
went to the General Assembly with a bill, passed 
by it, affirming personal freedom as the greatest 
of the rights which the inhabitants of America 
were then engaged in preserving, and prohibit- 
ing the importation of negroes into the colony. 
During the Revolution he was a member of the 
Meeting for Sufferings. In 1783 he was a mem- 
ber of the committee of the Yearly Meeting 
which brought to the General Assembly a peti- 
tion for the abolition of slavery which was an- 
swered by an act to that end, adopted by the As- 
sembly in February 1784. Shortly afterward, he 
was enrolled as one of the founders of the Provi- 
dence Society for Abolishing the Slave Trade, 
which saw the fruit of its endeavors in the act 
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for its prevention, adopted by the Assembly in 
1787. He was one of the incorporators in 1764 
of Rhode Island College, later Brown Univer- 
sity, and afterward assisted in the establishment 
of the Friends’ School, later the Moses Brown 
School, in Providence. “In his latter days, to 
illustrate the deceitfulness of the human heart, 
he used to say . . . he at last discovered that he 
himself had Vuled South Kingstown monthly 
meeting forty years, in his own will, before he 
found it out’” {Recollections of Olden Times, 
p. 108). 

[In addition to the books named in the text see Caro- 
line Hazard, Thos. Hazard, son of Robt., Call'd College 
Tom (1803) ; Caroline E. Robinson, The Hazard Fam- 
ily of R. /. (1895) ; Rufus M. Jones, The Quakers in 
the Am. Colonics ( 191 1 ) I W. Dawson Johnston, “Slav- 
ery in R. 1 ..“ R- /. Hist. Soc. Pubs., n.s. II, no. 2 
(1894); J. R. Brackett, “The Status of the Slave, 
1775-89,“ in Essays in the Constitutional Hist, of the 
U. S., 1775-89 (1889), ed. by J. F. Jameson; I. B. 
Richman, Rhode Island (i 905 )-l W. A. S. 

HAZARD, THOMAS ROBINSON (Jan. 3, 
1797-Mar. 26, 1886), agriculturist, manufac- 
turer, social reformer, author, the second son of 
Rowland and Mary (Peace) Hazard, the grand- 
son of Thomas Hazard [q.v.], called “College 
Tom,” and the brother of Rowland Gibson Haz- 
ard was born in South Kingstown, R. I. 

After a few years of schooling at the institution 
maintained by the Society of Friends at West- 
town, near Philadelphia, Pa., he returned to 
Rhode Island and became interested in sheep- 
raising in Narragansett, whence he came to be 
called “Shepherd Tom,” a name which greatly 
pleased him. In 1821 he began the manufacture 
of textiles and combined sheep-raising with it. 
By the time he was forty-three he had put aside 
a fortune sufficient to permit him to retire from 
active business. The remainder of his life was 
spent at “Vaucluse,” the estate he had purchased 
on the island of Rhode Island, near Newport. He 
was married to Frances, daughter of Jonas Min- 
turn of New York, Oct. 12, 1838. After her 
death, some sixteen years later, he became “an 
earnest worker in the cause of what is called 
'Modern Spiritualism,’ ” and left it on record that 
he had “no higher ambition than that his name 
should be handed down to the coming genera- 
tions associated with this fact alone” {Recollec- 
tions of Olden Times, 1879, p. 192). 

He was interested in African colonization and 
for a time was vice-president of the American 
Colonization Society. In 1851 he made to the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island a detailed re- 
port on the care of the poor and insane of the 
state from which important reforms resulted. 
He opposed capital punishment, and in 1852, a 
bill originating with him, providing for its abo- 
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lition and forbidding the pardon of long-term 
convicts excepting by vote of the General As- 
sembly, was passed. He shared in the establish- 
ment of common schools in Rhode Island and 
was a promoter of relief work in the United 
States during the Irish famine of 1846-47. He 
wrote in opposition to slavery, to war, and to the 
exclusion of woman from the suffrage; his writ- 
ings discuss among other subjects taxation, the 
law for the collection of debts, and Rhode Island 
turkeys. “In his later writings denunciation 
takes full possession, and supplants religion in 
his mind; in fact, it became a religion, negative 
yet positive” (R. G. Hazard, The Jonny Cake 
Papers of ''Shepherd Tom,” ed. 1915, p. xvii). 
His Recollections of Olden Times, written when 
he was in his eighty-first and eighty-second 
years, casts a rich after-glow on life in the Nar- 
ragansett Country and contains genealogies of 
the Hazard family. In 1882 a collection of dis- 
courses called the Jonny-Cake Letters, first print- 
ed in the Providence Journal, was published by 
Sidney S. Rider. In 1915 a new edition in the 
typography of Merrymount Press was brought 
out under the title: The Jonny Cake Papers of 
"Shepherd Tom,” containing also “Reminis- 
cences of Narragansett Schools of Former Days.” 
“The Jonny Cake Papers” cut across the Narra- 
gansett Country into regions more delightfully 
whimsical than soberly geographical. 

[A short biographical sketch of Thomas Robinson 
Hazard is printed in The Diog. Cyc. of Representative 
Men of R. I. (iSSi). The biographical sketch by Row- 
land G. Hazard, of the ninth generation in Peacedale. 
is an affectionate, yet frank, appreciation of his kins- 
man of two generations before. See also Caroline h.. 
Robinson, The Hazard Family of R. I. (1895), and the 
Providence Jour., Mar. 27, 1886.] W.A. S. 

HAZELIUS, ERNEST LEWIS (Sept. 6, 
1777-Feb. 20, 1853), Lutheran clergyman, was 
descended from a line of Swedish clergymen that 
began with a court preacher to Gustavus Vasa. 
Eric Hazelius, his father, had also been intended 
for the ministry and had studied theology at the 
University of Upsala, but after a shipwreck, of 
which he was the sole survivor, he became a 
Moravian, married a Moravian girl, Christiana 
Brahtz of Stettin, and settled as a watchmaker 
at Neusalz, Silesian Prussia, where his son was 
born. The boy’s earliest memory was of being 
in the arms of an old man. Bishop Polycarp Mul- 
ler at Herrnhut, who blessed him and devoted 
him to the ministry. He narrowly escaped an- 
other destiny : Catherine II of Russia had been a 
schoolmate of his mother’s, was interested in the 
boy, and with difficulty was prevented from 
adopting him. Left an orphan by the time he 
was sixteen, Hazelius lived in poverty while se- 
curing his education in the Moravian institutions 


at Barby and Niesky. He learned Latin, he said 
afterward, by doing exercises for his fellow stu- 
dents in return for gifts of potatoes. In 1800 he 
was licensed to preach and sent to Pennsylvania 
to teach Latin and Greek in the Moravian school 


at Nazareth. His ability was quickly recognized, 
and in 1807 he was made the first professor of 
theology in the school. His first three pupils — 
William H. Van Vleck, Samuel Reinke, Peter 
Wolle — became bishops of the Moravian Church. 
In 1809 he resigned his position and became a 
Lutheran. This change seems to have been due 
to some dissatisfaction with his position at Naz- 
areth; it involved no change in his theological 
convictions, and his relations with the Moravians 
remained friendly. On his birthday in 1809 he 
was ordained by the Lutheran Ministerium of 
New York as pastor of three scattered congre- 
gations — New Germantown, German Valley, 
Spruce Run — in Hunterdon and Morris counties, 
N. J. He also conducted a school in Hunter- 
don County, and in 1810 married Hulda Cum- 
mings Bray of Lebanon, N. J., who survived 


him for a few years. In 1815 he became pro- 
fessor of theology in Hartwick Seminary, Ot- 
sego County, N. Y., and devoted the rest of his 
life to training ministers. While at Hartwick 
he acquired a reputation as a scholar, received 
the degree of D.D, from Union and Columbia 
Colleges in 1824, and declined professorships at 
Lafayette and Princeton. He was busy, then 
and later, as a writer, his published works being 
a biography of Luther (1813); Materials for 
Catechisation on Passages of Scripture (Coop- 
erstown, N. Y., 1823); The Augsburgh Con- 
fession . . . with Notes and Observations (Scho- 
harie, N. Y., 1828) ; The Life of John Henry 
Stilling (Gettysburg, Pa., 1831): Volume I 
(Baltimore, 1842) of a projected History of the 
Christian Church from the Earliest Ages to the 
Present Time; and a History of the American 
Lutheran Church (Zanesville, Ohio, 1846). 
Published for the most part in remote towns, his 
books never enjoyed an extensive circulation 
and are now rare. Hazelius was the second pro- 
fessor in the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, 
1830-33, but was unhappy there and on Jan. i, 
1834, became the professor of theology in the 
Classical and Theological Institute of the Synod 
of South Carolina at Lexington, S. C. There he 
remained, isolated but apparently content, until 
his death, taking his leave of his pupils on^ four 
days before the end. In 1842 he visited C^r- 
many, was urged to stay, but returne . is 
thirty-seven years as a professor of theolop 

exerted a strong, though quiet, 

Lutheran Church. Himself childless, he lav- 
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ished his affection on his pupils, who venerated 
him in turn. By temperament he was irenic and 
evangelical. Denominational distinctions did not 
hedge him in. Church historians, writing from 
the confessionalist point of view, have underesti- 
mated his services as a teacher and have over- 
looked the essential conservatism of his theolog- 
ical position. 

[M. L. Stoever, memoir in Evangelical Rev., Jan. 
1856; W. B. Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, IX (1869), 
132-41 ; J. G. Morris, Fifty Years in the Luth. Alinis- 
try (Baltimore, 1878) ; (j. D. Bernheim, Hist, of the 
German Settlements and of the Luth. Church in North 
and South Carolina (1872) ; A. L. Grabner, Geschichte 
der Luth. Kirche in America (St. Louis, 1892) ; W. A. 
Schwarze, “Hist, of the Moravian Coll, and Theol. 
Sem.,“ Trans. Moravian Hist. Soc., vol. VIII (1909) ; 
A. R, Wentz, Hist, of the Gettysburg Theol. Sem. 
(>926).] G.H.G. 

HAZELTINE, MAYO WILLIAMSON 

(Apr. 24, 1841-Sept. 14, 1909), literary critic, 
journalist, born at Boston, Mass., was the son of 
Mayo and Frances A. (Williamson) Hazeltine. 
After graduating at Harvard in 1862 he studied 
at Oxford and traveled widely in Europe. Re- 
turning to America he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in New York City, where he 
practised in partnership with a former classmate, 
William Tucker Washburn, Hazeltine was the 
original of the Sybaritic Harvard junior of Fair 
Harvard: A Story of American College Life, 
published anonymously by Washburn in 1869. 
His interest and his success in the law were 
small. Lawyers said of him that he could draw 
a will conforming to every principle of Roman 
jurisprudence, of the common law, of the Code 
Napoleon, and of the laws of inheritance in every 
state of the union — and then would forget to 
have it properly witnessed. 

In 1878 he submitted to Charles A. Dana, the 
editor of the New York specimens of es- 
says and book criticisms and was at once offered 
the literary editorship, a position which he held 
until his death more than thirty years later. He 
brought to his task an erudition and industry 
akin to genius. His legal training was reflected 
in his reviewing: his writing was clear, imper- 
sonal, and judicial. He was convinced that the 
reader was interested in the book and its author 
and not in the personality of the reviewer. In 
criticising Henry James’s Life of Hawthorne 
he said that American criticism to be appropri- 
ate or helpful must borrow ''the manner of the 
pedagogue, and not that of the courtier ; we need 
plain speech, not pretty speech.” Skilful in para- 
phrasing, Hazeltine usually brought out the best 
qualities of the book under notice and with these 
he quietly merged his own scholarship and 
knowledge. His reviews became a feature of the 
Sunday edition of the 5 '«n and often occupied an 


entire page. In 1883 a collection of his reviews 
was published under the title of Chats About 
Books: Poets and Novelists. His trenchant no- 
tice of Henry James’s Life of Flawthorne, his 
critical estimate of Longfellow, and his apprecia- 
tion of Zola are noteworthy among articles 
marked by their subtlety and penetration. Hazel- 
tine wrote slowly but with a tireless energy. He 
worked year after year with no vacations except 
those infrequently necessitated by illness. Though 
he was always on space compensation his prolific 
pen brought him moderate wealth. While writ- 
ing book reviews, special articles, and editorials 
for the Sun he contributed to the North Ameri- 
can Review, HarpePs Weekly, and ColUePs. 
His articles were frequently reprinted, the Amer- 
ican JVoman in Europe (1879) and British and 
American Education (1880) achieving a consid- 
erable popularity. Few things disturbed the even 
tenor of his life. He once aspired to a career in 
statesmanship and unsuccessfully spent thou- 
sands of dollars in Staten Island and New Jersey 
attempting to win nominations that would have 
opened a career in Congress to him. He mar- 
ried Sophie B. Dallas. In January 1901 while 
crossing Broadway he was run down by a cab 
and permanently injured. He died some eight 
years later in Atlantic City, N. J, 

[Class Report . . . Fiftieth Anniversary . . . Class 
of 'Sixty-Two Harvard Univ. (1912); Frank M. 
O’Brien. The Story of the Sun, 1833-19^8 (1928); 
Edward Page Mitchell, Memoirs of an Editor (1924) ; 
Harper's Weekly, Sept. 25, 1909; Sun (N. Y.), Sept. 
15, 16, 1909.] F. M. 


HAZELTON, GEORGE COCHRANE 

(Jan. 20, 1868-June 24, 1921), actor, lawyer, 
playwright, novelist, son of George and Ellen 
(Van Antwerp) Hazelton, was born at Bosco- 
bel, Wis. His father was of Scotch-Irish and 
his mother of Dutch descent. The earlier years 
of his life were spent in the vicinity of his birth- 
place where, according to his own statement, he 
lived mostly out-of-doors, fishing, hunting, and 
riding. After his father was elected to Congress, 
he spent his winters in Washington. In 1884 he 
entered Greylock Institute at South Williams- 
town, Mass., specializing in the study of Latin 
and Greek, history and mathematics. After two 
years at Greylock he matriculated at Colum- 
bian (later George Washington) University in 
Washington. A few years later he decided to 
become an actor in order to acquaint himself 
with the technique of the drama, for he had am- 
bitions to become a dramatist. He acted various 
roles in Edwin Booth’s company and was with 
Booth in Brooklyn on the occasion of his last ap- 
pearance in 1891. He subsequently played in 
Helena Modjeska’s company for two seasons. 
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returning after that to Columbian University to 
study law. He received the degree of LL.B. in 
1895 LL.M, in 1896. In 1897 he published 
The National Capitol: Its Architecture, Art, and 
History. For some years after he was admitted 
to the bar he built up a considerable legal prac- 
tice in Philadelphia and New York, but the per- 
sistence of his early desire to write plays at last 
forced him to give up his practice. 

The first of Hazelton’s plays to be produced 
was The Raven (1895), a biographical play 
about Poe which served as the basis for a novel, 
published in 1909. In October 1901, Mistress 
Nell, one of his most popular dramas, opened 
with Henrietta Crosman in the title role. This 
he also converted into a novel. Neither Captain 
Molly (1902) nor The Cracksman (1908) was 
very successful in the theatre. But in 1912 came 
The Yellow Jacket, a “play in the Chinese man- 
ner,” written in collaboration with J. Harry 
Benrimo. Although it attracted some attention 
on the occasion of its original production in New 
York and aroused the enthusiasm of practically 
all the critics, it was so delicately acted and 
charmingly unemphatic that it could not attract 
large paying audiences. Somewhat later it was 
revived, the acting was made more obvious and 
“pointed,” and the production became financially 
successful. Besides being translated into a dozen 
languages and acted in as many foreign coun- 
tries, it is one of the few plays of American au- 
thorship prior to 1920 that deserves to be remem- 
bered. Among his last dramatic works was an 
adaptation of Pierre Louys' Aphrodite, produced 
in New York in 1919. 

Hazelton can scarcely be classed as a profes- 
sional playwright. He worked slowly, exercis- 
ing considerable care over the purely literary 
side of his work. A romantic by temperament, 
he was attracted by the more colorful personali- 
ties and epochs of history. Neither an original 
thinker nor a great dramatist, he was none the 
less a fastidious writer and a picturesque person- 
ality. He married Byrd C. Quin in 1899. 

[Hazelton left manuscript notes for an autobiog- 
raphy, “My BookT which was neither finished nor pub- 
lished. For printed sources see Who^s Who tn America 
IQ 1 8-10 ; W. B. Lapham, Geneal. Sketches of riobt. and 
John Hazelton and Some of their Descendants {iSgz) ; 
Bookman, Jan. 1904: N. Y. Dramatic Mirror, Nov 13. 
igi2 \ N. Y. Clipper, June 29. 19^1 J Y. Y. Times, June 
25, 1921. Information as to certain facts was supplied 
for this sketch by Hazelton’s widow, Byrd C. Hazelton.] 

B.H. C. 

HAZELWOOD, JOHN (c. 1726-Mar. i, 

1800), Revolutionary naval officer, was born in 
England, became a mariner early in life, and 
later emigrated to Pennsylvania. As early as 
1753 he was in command of various merchant 


ships plying between Philadelphia and foreign 
ports, the Rebecca, in 1774, being one of the larg- 
est sailing at the time. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution Pennsylvania sought his services as 
a naval leader. In July 1775 he assisted the 
Committee of Safety in the construction of war- 
ships, floating batteries, and fire rafts, and also 
in sinking chevanx-de-frise in the Delaware 
River. On Dec. 28, 1775, he was named captain 
of ten fire rafts and temporarily superintendent 
over a fleet of rafts, an appointment made per- 
manent the following June. During 1776 he 
surveyed the Delaware at Philadelphia and in 
July went to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to devise plans 
for obstructing the North River by fire vessels. 
For the latter services he received a three-hun- 
dred-dollar gift from the convention of New 
York and the praises of the Secret Committee of 
Congress. Early in 1777 he was promoted com- 
modore in the Pennsylvania navy, and on Sept. 6, 
1777, as Howe was approaching the city, the 
Pennsylvania Council placed him in full com- 
mand of the naval forces of the state. 

Shortly after entering Philadelphia Howe de- 
manded the surrender of the Pennsylvania fleet. 
Hazelwood’s curt reply that he would defend it 
to the last extremity so gratified Congress that 
on Oct. 17 they commended him for his bravery. 
When the British fleet attempted to pass up the 
river on Oct. 22, Hazelwood drove them back, 
destroying two men-of-war and compelling four 
others to retire. For this conduct Congress pre- 
sented him with a sword. Later, when Fort 
Mifflin fell, and the fleet was ordered up the 
river beyond Philadelphia, he succeeded in con- 
veying thirteen galleys, twelve armed boats, the 
brig Co 7 ivention, and some minor craft to a ref- 
uge above Burlington without having a shot 
fired at them. Throughout the campaign for the 
defense of Philadelphia Hazelwood gave ample 
evidence that he was a daring and brilliant naval 
officer, skilled in seamanship and naval affairs. 

In the summer of 1778, with the British out of 
Philadelphia, the Assembly decided that a large 
navy was unnecessary and the fleet was disband- 
ed. Hazelwood, however, retained his rank. 
Late in 1778, while on furlough, he visited the 
West Indies on private business. In I779 
helped to raise money for the army by house-to- 
house canvass. On June 23, 1780, he was ap- 
pointed commissioner of purchases for the Con- 
tinental Army in Philadelphia and in December 
1780 receiver of provisions for the Pennsylvania 
militia. Little is known of his life after fl^ewar 
except that in 1785 he was a port warden in Phil- 
adelphia, and that he was owner or part owner 
of vessels engaged in the foreign trade. He was 
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twice married: on Aug. lo, I 753 » to Mary, 
daughter of Charles Edgar, Philadelphia mer- 
chant, and after her death, to Esther, widow of 
Samuel Leacock and daughter of Plunket Flee- 
son. Hazelwood’s portrait, painted by Peale, 
was purchased by the city and hung in Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

[J. G. Leach, “Commodore John Hazelwood, Com- 
mander of the Pa. Navy in the Revolution,” Pa. Mag. 
of Hist, and Biog., Apr. 1902 ; Ibid., vols. XVIII (1894), 
and XIX (1895) ; Minutes of the Prmnncial Council of 
Pa., vols. X-XII (1851-52) ; Pa. Archives, i ser., vols. 
V-IX (1853) : J- 'T- Scharf and Thompson Westcott, 
Hist, of Phila. (1884), vol. I ; manuscript letters in the 
Pa. Hist. Soc.] J.H. P— g. 

HAZEN, HENRY ALLEN (Jan. 12, 1849- 
Jan. 23, 1900), meteorologist, was the son of 
Reverend Allen Hazen, a missionary of the 
Congregational Church, and Martha (Chapin) 
Hazen, and was descended from Edward Hazen 
who had settled in Rowley, Mass., in 1649. He 
was born in Sirur, India, about 100 miles east of 
Bombay, and at ten came to the United States, 
where he remained the rest of his life. His pri- 
mary schooling was obtained at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., and his academic training at Dartmouth 
College, where he graduated in 1871. After his 
graduation he spent one year at the Thayer 
School of Civil Engineering. During the next 
four years he was an instructor in drawing in 
the Sheffield Scientific School, then until 1881 
he was assistant at the same institution to Prof. 
Elias Loomis in physics and meteorology and 
also aided the latter in the preparation of sev- 
eral of his meteorological papers. In the spring 
of 1881, Prof. Cleveland Abbe recommended that 
Hazen be appointed a computer in the “Study 
Room,” a division of the meteorological section 
of the United States Signal Service, in Wash- 
ington, established for the purpose of developing 
the scientific aspects of its work. This appoint- 
ment was made on May i, 1881. Later he was 
promoted, and often took his turn, beginning 
with October 1887, in making the official fore- 
casts of the weather, and also, beginning with 
December 1888, in editing the Monthly Weather 
Review. At the same time he assisted in the 
work of the records division. In July 1891, on 
the transfer of the meteorological service from 
the Army to the Department of Agriculture, 
he was made professor of meteorology in the 
Weather Bureau, a position of major rank, and 
was assigned to the forecast division. While 
hurrying on a bicycle to his duties as forecaster, 
on the night of Jan. 22, 1900, he was so injured 
by a collision with a pedestrian, that he became 
unconscious and passed away the following eve- 
ning. 
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During his entire connection with the me 
tcorological service Hazen was exceedingly ac- 
tive in assembling statistics, conducting experi- 
ments, and developing theories. One of his pub- 
lications, Reduction of Air Pressure to Sea Level 
(1882), concerned the difficult problem of find- 
ing from the actual readings of barometers what 
their readings would be under like weather con- 
ditions at sea level, a matter essential to the con- 
struction of weather maps. Another monograph 
dealt with the climate of Chicago. He also pub- 
lished a great number of smaller papers, cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects. His experimental 
work involved studies on the measurements of 
humidity, the determination of the dew point, the 
proper exposure of thermometers to secure ac- 
curate values of the temperature of the air, and 
other instrumental problems. The thermometer 
shelter he devised was adopted by the W'eather 
Bureau for general use in 1885 because it was 
both simple and efficient. His theoretical work, 
also, was voluminous, but in this he was not 
so successful. Some of his ideas appeared to 
his less emotional colleagues as no less than wild, 
but their weaknesses he never would admit. He 
was an enthusiast in regard to the value of a 
knowledge of the condition of the free air and 
made several balloon ascents for the purpose of 
studying the vertical distribution of temperature 
and humidity. He was also greatly interested 
in family history and genealogy and compiled 
The Hasen Family: Four American Generatioyis 
(1879), which appeared first in the New-Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register. He 
never married. 

[Cleveland Abbe, biographical sketch in the Monthly 
Weather Rev., Jan. 1900; Who’s Who in America, 
1899—1900 ; Service in Memory of Henry Allen Hazen 
(1900) ; U. S. Signal Service Notes, nos. 6, 7, 15, 20 
(1882-85); the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), 
Jan. 23, igoo; official records of the Weather Bureau.] 

W.J.H. 


HAZEN, MOSES (June i, I733-Feb. 3, 1803), 
Revolutionary soldier, was born at Haverhill, 
Mass., the son of Moses and Abigail (White) 
Hazen, and a descendant of Edward Hazen, who 
had settled in Rowley in 1649. He served in the 
French and Indian War, in McCurdie's com- 
pany of rangers, fighting at Crown Point, Louis- 
burg, and Quebec. When McCurdie died, Hazen 
became captain of the company and won General 
Wolfe’s commendation. In 1761 he was com- 
missioned lieutenant in the 44th Regiment. Two 
years later he retired on half pay and settled at 
St. John’s, Quebec, where he became a prosper- 
ous farmer and maintained sawmills, a forge, 
and a potash house. He also had a share in the 
land grants which his brother William, a trader 
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of Newburyport, had acquired in New Bruns- 
wick. In December 1770 he married Charlotte 
de La Saussaye at Montreal. 

When the Revolutionary War began, Hazen 
fell under suspicion from both sides. In May 
1775 brought to Governor Carleton the news 
of Arnold’s seizure of St. John’s; his brother 
took refuge in New Brunswick in June. Both 
Montgomery’s forces and the Canadian authori- 
ties imprisoned him and seized his property, al- 
though later Congress indemnified him for his 
losses. He joined Montgomery and took part in 
the attack on Quebec and in the siege of Mon- 
treal. On the retreat he fell out with Arnold, 
who found him too independent a subordinate 
and brought him before a court-martial, but 
Hazen was honorably acquitted. He spent the 
winter at Albany, recruiting for the 2nd Cana- 
dian Regiment, of which he was made colonel 
Jan. 22, 1776. The regiment, known as ‘‘Con- 
gress” or ‘‘Hazen’s Own,” he had raised partly 
in Canada and among Canadian refugees. It 
took part in the Staten Island campaign, in the 
battles of Germantown and Brandywine, and in 
the siege of Yorktown. Having urged another 
Canadian campaign, Hazen in 1778 served with 
General Gates on a board selected to prepare a 
plan for a second expedition and also gath- 
ered stores for that proposed under Lafayette. 
Though this project was abandoned, he pressed 
the Vermonters to support the plan and got him- 
self sent north, in the summer of I 779 » begin 
the construction of a military road to the Cana- 
dian border. Later he was recalled to New Jer- 
sey, where in addition to his military duties, he 
was busy securing an acquittal from another 
court-martial, this time for an infraction of Steu- 
ben’s discipline, and trying to get funds from 
Congress to pay the expenses of his soldiers. A 
week after the Board of Treasury reported that 
it had no funds, Congress made him a brigadier- 
general, June 29, 1781. At the close of the war 
he resigned and settled in Vermont, where he 
had bought land during the war. He died in 
Troy, N. Y. 

[H. A. Hazen, The Hazen Family: Four Ant. Gen- 
erations (1879), reprinted from the New-Eng. Hist, 
and Geneal. Reg., Apr. 1879 ; J- H. Smith OurSt^ggle 
for the Fourteenth Colony (2 vols., 1907) ; E. rJ. U Cal- 
laghan, "Le Brig.-Gen. Moses Hazen.” Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques, May 1901, p. iS 9 i • Ham- 
mond, N. H. State Papers, vol. XVII (1889); Peter 
Force, Am. Archives, 4 ser.. vols. IV-VI (1843-44), 

5 ser.. vol. I (1848) ; F. W. Baldwin, “The Hazen Mil- 
itary Road,” the Vermonter, Nov. 1906.] E. K. A. 

H.CB. 

HAZEN, WILLIAM BABCOCK (Sept. 27, 

1830-Jan. 16, 1887), soldier, was in the military 
service from his entrance to West Point as a ca- 
det in 1851 until his death as brigadier-general 


and chief signal officer in 1887. He was born 
in Vermont, a descendant of Edward Hazen 
who emigrated to the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony in the seventeenth century and settled at 
Rowley. He spent his boyhood in Hiram, Ohio, 
whither his parents Stillman and Sophrona 
(Fenno) Hazen took him. Here he was brought 
into a profitable friendship with James A. Gar- 
field. His four years at West Point, 1851-55, 
were followed by tours of duty in the Far West, 
where he served creditably in Oregon and Texas. 
A lucky wound received while on the latter sta- 
tion sent him home on sick leave and thereby en- 
abled him to avoid capture by Confederate forces 
in the Civil War. He was a captain of infantry 
in 1861, but before the year was out he, like Gar- 
field, had received his regiment. Hazen became 
colonel of the 41st Ohio Volunteers and led the 
regiment into action in the spring of 1862. In 
command of an infantry brigade he took part on 
the second day of Shiloh, and he continued ac- 
tive thereafter through the Mississippi move- 
ment, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, the 
march through Atlanta to the sea, and the north- 
ern march through Columbia. He became a 
major-general of volunteers after Savannah, but 
too late to please him for he objected to the pre- 
vailing methods of promotion. After the grand 
review. May 24, 1865, in which he marched at 
the head of the XV Corps in the Army of the 
Tennessee, he saw long years of service on the 
border with the 38th and then with the 6th In- 
fantry. He reverted to the rank of colonel in 
the regular army, faced Custer, and restrained 
him from destroying the friendly Kiowa camp 
near Fort Cobb in 1868 (W. B. Hazen, Some 
Corrections of '"Life on the Plains'’ 1875), vis- 
ited Europe as military observer with the Ger- 
man armies in the war of 1870, commanded at 
Fort Buford, Dakota Territory, in the years 
thereafter, and wrote pointedly and truthfully 
of the railroad promoters who were exagger- 
ating the rainfall and fertility of the western 
plains. (See his report on the plains between 
Fort Kearney and the Rocky Mountains, House 
Executive Document 45, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., and 
his letters in the New York Tribune, Feb. 7, 
1874, Jan. 22, 1876.) He also revealed to Gar- 
field and others, including a committee of the 
House of Representatives, a belief that the ad- 
ministration of the post-trader system in the 
War Department was extravagant and corrupt. 

The publication of Hazen’s comments on War 
Department corruption (New York Tribune, 
Feb. 16, 1872) had no immediate results, al- 
though the Tribune declared that an army officer 
had seen the John S. Evans-Caleb P. Marsh con- 
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tract respecting the Fort Sill post. But four 
years later, when a Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives was worrying the 
members of the Grant administration, the story 
came again to life {Proceedings of the Senate 
Sitting for the Trial of Williavi W. Belknap, 
post, pp. 718-19). Marsh testified before the 
House committee on expenditures in the War 
Department with the result that on Mar. 2, 1876, 
the impeachment of the secretary of war, Wil- 
liam W. Belknap, was demanded by that com- 
mittee. Grant accepted Belknap’s resignation 
the same day. The impeachment was fatally em- 
barrassed; but Hazen was called upon to testify 
before the trial was over. 

In December 1880 President Hayes appointed 
Hazen to the post of chief signal officer in the 
War Department, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. Here were two inconsistent duties. 
The business of military signaling had no real 
connection with that of managing the Weather 
Bureau, but the two had become attached be- 
cause of the necessary reliance of the Weather 
Bureau upon the military telegraphs for data 
from the Far West. Out of the Weather Bu- 
reau came a great controversy and a humilia- 
tion. One of the earliest duties of the Signal 
Corps under Hazen’s command was the organi- 
zation of the scientific expedition under Lieut. 
A. W. Greely which was sent to Lady Franklin 
Bay in 1881. Hazen had much upon his con- 
science the relief expeditions that were to fol- 
low it (Annual Report of the Chief Signal Officer 
of the Army, 1882, p. 67, 1883, p. 8, 1884, p. 14). 
The first relief by the Neptune failed in 1882. 
The second, by the Proteus, in 1883, was broken 
up by ice ; and when in September 1883 the party 
came back to St. John’s, Newfoundland, their 
outfitting place, the Secretary of War decided 
that it was too late in the year to attempt another 
relief, and Greely was left with his party for a 
third winter in the Arctic. When relief under 
Commander W. S. Schley at last reached Greely, 
June 22, 1884, only seven of the twenty-five 
members of his party were alive. Hazen never 
forgave Secretary Lincoln for inaction in 1883. 
In his annual report for 1884 Lincoln censured 
Hazen for his criticism. Hazen replied in a let- 
ter to the Secretary which was returned to him 
with the warning to keep it private. Instead 
Hazen published a statement that he had writ- 
ten such a letter in the Washington Evening 
Star, Mar. 2, 1885. He was ordered before a 
general court-martial which convened Mar. ii, 
1885, under the presidency of Maj.-Gen. W. S. 
Hancock, and by sentence of this court he was 
reprimanded by the President for “unwarranted 
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and captious criticism” of his superior (New 
York Herald, Apr. 18, 1885). Despite the find- 
ings of the court-martial, however, the feeling 
was general among experts, including Greely, 
that Hazen was clearly in the right. His ser- 
vice in the signal office was only temporarily in- 
terrupted by the controversy. Fie died in 1887, 
leaving a widow, Mildred McLean, the daughter 
of Washington McLean of Cincinnati, and one 
son. He wrote rather freely on controversial 
matters and published The School and the Army 
in Germany and France, with a Diary of Siege 
Life at Versailles (1872); Our Barren Lands: 
The Inferior of the United States West of the 
100 th Meridian and East of the Sierra Nevadas 
(1875); and A Narrative of Military Service 
(1885). He was a conscientious professional 
officer, strongly opposed to rum in the army, and 
was convinced that “the iron hand which is just 
but always firm can alone make soldiers that can 
be relied upon” (Narrative of Military Service, 
p- 125). 

[There are fairly good obituaries in the N. Y. Times 
and N. Y. Tribioie, Jan. 17, 1887. See also Henry Al- 
len Hazen, The Hazen Family: Four Am. Generations 
(1879) ; \V. H. Tucker. Hist, of Hartford, Vt. (1889) ; 
Proc. of the Senate Sitting for the Trial of IVm. IV. 
Belknap, Late Secretary of War (1876); Frederick 
Whittaker, A Complete Life of Gen. Geo. A. Custer 
(1876) ; and T. J. Mackey, The Hazen Court-Martial 
(1885).] F.L.P. 

HEADLEY, JOEL TYLER (Dec. 30, 1813- 

Jan. 16, 1897), author, was born at Walton, Del- 
aware County, N. Y., the son of Isaac and Irene 
(Benedict) Headley, and by family tradition a 
descendant of Leonard Headley, who emigrated 
from England to New Jersey in 1665. Phineas ' 
Camp Headley [g.v.l was his younger brother. 
Graduating from Union College in 1839, he stud- 
ied at Auburn Theological Seminary, was li- 
censed to preach in New York, and was called to 
a New York church. Because of poor health his 
physician dissuaded him from accepting, but, re- 
luctant to abandon the profession of his father, 
he accepted a small charge at Stockbridge, Mass. 
After several years he suffered a complete break- 
down and in the summer of 1842 went to Italy. 
To New York newspapers he contributed travel 
letters that achieved considerable popularity and 
were republished as Italy and the Italians ( 1844). 
In Europe his health had grown worse and, re- 
turning to America, he definitely gave up the 
ministry. The success of his book had made him 
an author, and a second volume. Letters from 
Italy, appeared in 1845. Having succeeded 
Henry J. Raymond, in 1846, as associate editor 
of the New York Tribune, he devoted himself 
assiduously to journalism and to popular his- 
torical writing. Napoleon and his Marshals (2 
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vols., 1846) and Washington and his Generals 
(2 vols., 1847) were quickly and widely suc- 
cessful. An attack on the brain induced him to 
spend the summer of 1847 in the Adirondacks, 
then a wild and little-known region. He re- 
turned the following summer; his many letters 
describing the beauty and predicting the popu- 
larity of the region were collected under the 
title The Adirondack (1849). Despite his poor 
health Headley for almost half a century applied 
amazing and unwearied industry to the produc- 
tion of printed matter. In May 1850 he mar- 
ried Anna Allston Russel and settled at New- 
burgh, N. Y. In 1854 he served a term as a 
member of the New York Assembly and, elected 
the following year on the Know-Nothing ticket, 
served as secretary of state from 1855 to 1858. 
His later life, spent in editing and writing, passed 
quietly at his home in Newburgh, where he died 
in 1897. 

Prolific and popular, he produced during his 
long career more than thirty biographies, his- 
tories, and books of travel. Their patriotic, moral 
tone and sweet vivacity appealed to many thou- 
sands. In 1853 his books had reached a total 
sale of 200,000 volumes ; eight years later Napo- 
leon and his Marshals had gone into a fiftieth 
edition. In 1866 the New York Nation remarked 
that Washington and his Generals was one of the 
five secular books to be found on the typical 
American bookshelf. While a large public re- 
garded him as a scholar and a historian, many 
of his books were mere compilations without 
taste, judgment, or insight. His vivid, nervous 
style often sank to bombast and prolixity, as in 
his Sacred Mottniains (1847) which Edgar Al- 
lan Poe declared was “written in that kind of 
phraseology in which John Philpot Curran, when 
drunk, would have made a speech at a public 
dinner.” Headley’s industry and enthusiasm 
were but little compensation for his lack of train- 
ing; Poe dubbed him “The Autocrat of all the 

Quacks.” 

[A J Fretz A Gcneal. Record of the Descendants of 
Leonard Headley (1905); H. M Benedict 
eal. of the Benedicts in America (1870) ; N. Y. Lph- 
une, Jan. 17. 1897 ; Critic, Jan. 23, Feb. 13. ; O- G. 

Maa. and Democratic Rev., Sept. i^ 5 > ^ct. 1848; £'• 
A. Poe, Southern Lit. Messenger, Oct. 1850; private 

information.] F. M. 

HEADLEY, PHINEAS CAMP (June 24, 

i8i9“Jan. 5, 1903), clergyman, writer of popular 
biographies, was the son of Rev. Isaac and Irene 
(Benedict) Headley. The former was pastor of 
the Congregational church of Walton, N. Y., 
from 1813 to 1829, and in this town Phineas was 
born. His older brother, Joel Tyler Headley 


Phineas had rather limited educational oppor- 
tunities, but when he was twenty-eight years old, 
having studied for a time in the law office of 
Hon. Walter Hubbell of Auburn, N, Y., he was 
admitted to the bar. Yielding to his mother’s 
wishes, and to certain religious proclivities of 
his own, he soon turned to the ministry and en- 
tered Auburn Theological Seminary, from which 
he graduated in 1850. Amherst College con- 
ferred the degree of A.M. upon him in 1859. The 
year of his graduation from Auburn he took 
charge of the Presbyterian church in Adams, 
N. Y., where in 1851 he was ordained by the 
Watertown Presbytery. On May 13 of this year 
he married Dora C. Bartlett of New Bedford, 
Mass. He left Adams in 1854, and his subse- 
quent pastorates were in West Sandwich, Mass., 
1854-57; Greenfield, Mass., 1857-61 ; and Plym- 
outh, Mass., 1861. 

From the beginning of his ministry he gave 
much time to writing. After 1861 he devoted 
himself for many years almost wholly to this 
work, residing in Boston until 1894, and there- 
after in Lexington, Mass. His confessed pur- 
pose was to portray persons of historical signifi- 
cance in a way adapted to the popular mind. A 
moral and patriotic motive was also present, 
though never in an offensive degree. A number 
of his books were written for boys, both to give 
them information and to inspire them to noble 
deeds. He was a wide reader but in no sense a 
critical scholar. Using easily available material, 
he wrote in a clear, facile, and sometimes pic- 
turesque style. His first published work was 
Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the Wo- 
men of the Bible ( 1850) . Following this in rapid 
succession came. The Life of the Empress Jo- 
sephine (1850), The Life of General Lafayette 
(1851), The Life of Louis Kossuth (1852), 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots (1857), The Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte (1859). His Young 
Folks’ Heroes of the Rebellion series includes 
lives of Generals Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and 
Mitchel, and of Admiral Farragut and John 
Ericsson. Among his other publications were 
Massachitsetts in the Rebellion (1866), The Isl- 
and of Fire; or a Thousand Years of the Old 
Northmen's Home (1875), and Public Men of 
Today (1882). 

[See Gen. Biog. Cat. Auburn Thcol. Sent., iSr8- 
1918 (1918) ; Who's Who in America, 1901-02; A. j- 
Fretz. A Geneal. Record of the Descendants of Leonard 

Headley (1905); Boston Transcript, 

Who’s Who in America gives the date of Headley s 
birth as June 29; all other sources as June 24. J 

H. E. S. 

HEALY, GEORGE PETER ALEXANDER 

(July 15, 1813-June 24, 1894), portrait painter, 


also became widely known as a writer. 
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was born in Boston, Mass., the eldest son of 
William Healy, a sea-captain of Irish descent, 
and Mary Hicks. While George was still young 
his father died, and he was obliged to support 
his mother and his younger brothers and sister 
until after his marriage. His artistic talent ap- 
peared in marked degree early in life. Encour- 
aged by Sully, at eighteen he opened a Boston 
studio and the next year he was exhibiting his 
paintings. He is said to have got his start as a 
portrait painter through the kindness of Mrs, 
Harrison Gray Otis, who permitted Healy to 
paint her and brought him other patronage. In 
1834 he set out for Paris to continue his studies. 
Though he possessed no knowledge of French, 
he was admitted to the studio of Baron Gros, 
shortly before the latter’s death, and while work- 
ing under him met Thomas Couture with whom 
he later formed a close friendship. In England 
he met Louisa Phipps, whom he married. 

Healy remained in Paris, where he developed 
a large patronage and painted portraits with as- 
tonishing ease. His reputation brought him dis- 
tinguished subjects, including the king, Louis- 
Philippe, Lewis Cass, the American minister. 
Marshal Soult, Francjois Guizot, and Leon Garn- 
betta. In 1855 he received a medal at the Uni- 
versal Exposition for his tremendous composi- 
tion, “Franklin Urging the Claims of the Amer- 
ican Colonies before Louis XVI,” which he ex- 
hibited along with a number of portraits. In 
the same year, 1855, he returned to the United 
States and established himself in Chicago. His 
family followed him in 1856 and the next year, 
with them, he moved into the country. During 
his stay he was made a member of the National 
Academy of Design. When he returned to Eu- 
rope, some ten years after his coming to Chi- 
cago, he had painted more than five hundred por- 
traits as well as historical and genre subjects. 
After a year in Paris, Healy went to Rome in 
1867. While he was there he was invited to con- 
tribute a portrait of himself to the collection of 
self-portraits in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence — 
the first American to receive the honor. In 1873 
he returned to Paris, remaining there until 1892. 
By that time he had become aware of the changed 
outlook on art, and feeling out of sympathy with 
the new men, he returned to Chicago, There he 
died two years later. His pictures hang in rep- 
resentative American and European galleries. 
Several portraits, including one of Daniel Web- 
ster and one of Longfellow, were acquired by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. His series of the 
presidents hangs in the Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington, and a portrait of Chief Justice Taney is 
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quired by the Art Institute of Chicago and by 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. His best- 
known historical composition, “Webster Reply- 
ing to Hayne,” hangs in Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
In the year of his death he published Reminis- 
cences of a Portrait Painter. Healy was a fac- 
ile rather than a subtle artist. His knack of 
catching a likeness made him acceptable to a gen- 
eration of Americans who asked of a portraitist 
little more than a gift for getting a resemblance 
and a certain polish of workmanship. 

[In addition to Healy’s Reminiscences see Mary 
Bigot (Healy’s daughter), Life of Geo. P. A. Healy 
(n.d.) ; H. T. Tuckerman, Book of the Arhsts (1867) ; 
Biog. Sketches of the Leading Men of Chicago (1868) ; 
Chicago Tribune, June 25, 1894.] W. P. 

HEAP, SAMUEL DAVIES (Oct. 8, 1781- 

Oct. 2, 1853), naval surgeon, consul, was born 
at Carlisle, Pa., the son of Judge John Heap 
and Margaret (Kerr) Heap. His grandfather, 
George, was sent by the British government to 
Pennsylvania as an assistant surveyor-general, 
and made one of the earliest known maps of 
Philadelphia. Graduating from the Jefferson 
College of Medicine, Philadelphia, in 1803, Sam- 
uel received a commission in the United States 
navy as surgeon’s mate on Apr. 5 t 1804, and on 
June 17, 1808, was promoted to surgeon. During 
the following years he was stationed at various 
times at New Orleans, Norfolk, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. In 1817 he was ordered to the 
Mediterranean to take charge of the hospital of 
the American fleet in those waters. He con- 
ceived a desire to enter the consular service at 
one of the Mediterranean ports, and when Ma- 
jor Stith, American consul at Tunis, retired un- 
expectedly in 1823, Heap was appointed charge 
d’affaires. 

Arriving at Tunis in December, his first act 
was to settle with dispatch a troublesome misun- 
derstanding with the local government. At his 
second audience with the Bey, on Jan. 24, 1824. 
he took advantage of a favorable opening in the 
conversation to propose an amendment to the 
treaty of 1797 between the United States and 
Tunis, which contained some objectionable 
clauses. Negotiations went swiftly forward, and 
exactly a month later the new treaty was signed. 
This brought him criticism from various quar- 
ters. It was asserted that he had had no diplo- 
matic experience ; that he was too simple to 
match his wits against the wily Barbary traders ; 
that a treaty so speedily and informally con- 
cluded must be open to suspicion ; that he had no 
authority to negotiate a treaty at all. The admin- 
istration at Washington officially indorsed his 


in the Capitol. Others of his works were ac- action, however; the Senate ratified the treaty 
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and it stood without further amendment for 
eighty years, being superseded in 1904 by a 
treaty with France, after Tunis had become one 
of its colonies. It appears clear that Heap had 
won the confidence and friendship of the Tu- 
nisians by an attitude which they had too rarely 
experienced from Western representatives. He 
was frank, sincere, and scrupulously fair. “He 
walked in a straight line,” they said. Although 
firm when occasion demanded, his manner was 
warmed by a tolerant sympathy and genuine 
friendliness, without a trace of the suspicious 
or patronizing. “I have not only avoided colli- 
sion with this government,” he truthfully wrote 
the Secretary of State later in his career, “but 
have preserved our relations with it upon the 
most friendly footing.” 

Heap's first appointment at Tunis was of 
brief duration. A consul was sent out from 
Washington and took over the office in Decem- 
ber 1824. The following November, however, 
he received a permanent appointment to the Tu- 
nis consulate, which continued to the end of his 
life except for two intervals when new consuls 
were appointed in his place. Each of the four 
times he came to Tunis he was obliged to smooth 
out a ruffled situation left by his immediate pred- 
ecessor. When, in 1852, the consul who had 
displaced him died in office, the Bey of Tunis 
paid Heap the honor of petitioning the President 
for his return. He was appointed on Mar. 16, 
1853, and proceeded to his post; but late in the 
summer he was stricken with paralysis, and after 
a month's illness he died. He was buried in the 
Protestant cemetery at Tunis. In 1810 he mar- 
ried Margaret Porter, a sister of Commodore 
Porter. Five children were born to them. 

[Am. State Papers, Foreign Relations, vol. V (1858) ; 

T. H. S. Hamersly, Gen. Reg. of the U. S. Navy and 
Marine Corps (1882) ; Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 
vol. XI (1876); official correspondence in Office of 
Library and Records and the Navigation Bureau of 

U. S. Navy Dept., and in the archives of the U. S. 

Dept, of State; information from Mrs. Evelina Heap 
Cleaves of Philadelphia, Pa.] I. L. T. 

HEARD, AUGUSTINE (Mar. 30, 1785-Sept. 

14, 1868), sea-captain and merchant, was the 
fifth of the eight children of John Heard and 
Sally Staniford, his father's second wife. He was 
born at Ipswich, Mass., where his father was a 
leading ship-owner and merchant dealing in the 
West Indies and China. The elder Heard was 
also prominent in state politics and served as a 
state senator and as chief justice. Augustine en- 
tered Phillips Exeter Academy in 1 / 99 . hut it 
does not appear that he was graduated from that 
institution. In 1803 he was in the employ of 
Ebenezer Francis, one of the principal merchants 
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of Boston, and in his twentieth year, 1805, he 
sailed to Calcutta as supercargo of a vessel be- 
longing to his employer. He was absent two 
years on this voyage. He continued to go to sea, 
and on Feb. 18, 1812, in the brig Caravan^ he 
sailed for the first time as master, being both cap- 
tain and supercargo. On this voyage eighty 
thousand dollars in cargo and treasure were en- 
trusted to his care. His skill as a navigator and 
success as a merchant were of such a high order 
that he soon became one of the foremost captains 
in the East-India trade, and he had the choice of 
some of the best ships trading with the Orient. 

He had been able to build up a comfortable for- 
tune through his numerous ventures, and in 1829 
he completed his active sea career. On June 7, 
1830, while in his forty-sixth year, he sailed for 
Canton to become a partner in the famous firm 
of Samuel Russell & Company, in which he 
had a three-sixteenths' interest. His work was 
marked with success, but being in bad health he 
returned to America in 1834 at the end of his 
term. He then settled in Boston, from which 
city he directed his business and investments. 
Owing to internal friction, Russell & Company 
was reorganized in 1840, and the new firm of 
Augustine Heard & Company was established 
with Joseph Coolidge, formerly of Russell & 
Company, as the active partner in Canton. In 
1841, Heard returned to China to assume charge 
of the business there, taking with him his nephew, 
John Heard, who later became the managing 
partner in Canton. The Opium War was in 
progress when Heard arrived, and during the 
period of hostilities his place of business was at- 
tacked by a mob which caused him serious loss, 
although his coolness and fearlessness enabled 
him to save a large share of his goods and specie. 
Later he was compensated for his loss by the 
Chinese government. Carrying on the general 
merchant and commission business common to 
the China merchants of his day, he had the con- 
fidence and respect of the Chinese, as well as of 
his competitors and employees. In contrast to 
the sharp practices of the small firms, he main- 
tained high standards of business in conjunction 
with the few large houses at Canton. With those 
of Samuel Russell, D. W. C. Olyphant 
and W. S. Wetmore, his firm was one of the four 
American houses to survive the competition of 
decades at Canton. In that highly individualistic 
period of American foreign policy, it had an im- 
portant influence in shaping the Far Eastern 

policy of his government. 

Heard returned to America in 1844 and never 
again went to China, although he made several 
trips to Europe. Each of his four nephews, hoW' 
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ever, served his turn as manager of the firm in 
China, and the second of them, Augustine Heard, 
was American minister to Korea from 1890 to 
1893. As long as Heard lived, the business was 
very profitable, but after the Civil War it suf- 
fered from the same deleterious conditions that 
affected all American firms in the Orient. In 
1828 with his brother, G. W. Heard, and Joseph 
Farley he incorporated the Ipswich Manufac- 
turing Company and in 1852 became sole owner. 
He founded and endowed the Ipswich Public 
Library. Never marrying, he devoted his affec- 
tions to his friends and relatives, whom he as- 
sisted in numerous quiet ways. He died at Ips- 
wich in the same house in which he was born. 

[The chief published source, which is based on a col- 
lection of letters in the possession of the Heard fam- 
ily, is Thos. Franklin Waters, “Augustine Heard and 
His Friends,” Ipswich Hist. Soc. Pubs., XXI (1916) ; 
Boston Transcript, Sept. 14, 1868; R. B. Forbes, Per- 
sonal Reminiscences (3rd ed., 1892) ; T. F. Waters, 
Ipswich in the Mass. Colony, vol. 11 (1917).] 

H.J.N. 

HEARD, DWIGHT BANCROFT (May i, 

1869-Mar. 14, 1929), investment banker, farm- 
er, publisher, nephew of Franklin Fiske Heard 
[q.v.], was born in Boston, Mass., the son of 
Leander Bradford and Lucy (Bancroft) Heard. 
He was a descendant of Zachariah Heard, born 
in 1675, who lived in Cambridge and later in 
Sudbury, now Wayland, Mass. Leander Heard 
was engaged in the wholesale grocery business 
and was especially interested in building up trade 
with the West. Dwight received a public-school 
education which terminated in the Brookline, 
Mass., high school, and at the age of seventeen 
he went to work for the wholesale hardware 
firm of Hibbard, Spencer & Bartlett, Chicago. 
On Aug. 10, 1893, he married Maie Pitkin Bart- 
lett, daughter of A. C. Bartlett, president of the 
firm. One child, a son, was born to them. 

Because of impaired health Heard went to the 
Southwest in 1894, and, after spending some 
time in Texas, in 1895 he settled in Phoenix, 
Ariz. Here he engaged in the investment and 
loan business and in farming. His principal in- 
terests were the Dwight B. Heard Investment 
Company, and the Bartlett-Heard Land & Cat- 
tle Company, the holdings of which included 
7,000 acres of land near Phoenix. This land was 
intensively cultivated with a view to turning it 
into small homesteads, a purpose which Heard 
lived to see well on the way toward realization. 
Upon the affairs of the growing territory he ex- 
erted a dominating influence. He was one of the 
Western leaders in the movement resulting in 
the United States Reclamation Act of 1902, the 
first undertaking under which was the Roose- 
velt project in the Salt River Valley, Ariz. He 


took an energetic part in opposing a bill for the 
admission of Arizona and New Mexico into the 
Union as one state ; attended and read a paper 
at the conference of governors called by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1908 to consider measures for 
the conservation of natural resources; and was 
active in various phases of war work during the 
World ^^^'lr. In 1912 he was a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention, and one of 
the signers of the call for the Progressive Con- 
vention, to which also he was a delegate. This 
same year his interest in the Progressive move- 
ment led him to secure control of the Arizona 
Republican. He was interested in politics only 
as a part of good citizensliip. In 1924 he ac- 
cepted the Republican nomination for governor 
of Arizona and was defeated by a majority of 
800, although the normal opposition majority 
was 15,000. He was one of the foremost advo- 
cates of the development of the Colorado River 
with full protection of Arizona’s rights. From 
1914 to 1917 he was president of the American 
National Live Stock Association, and was long 
a member of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, serving as a director and as chairman of 
the agricultural division. Among his manifold 
activities was that of promoting the cultivation of 
long staple cotton in Arizona. In the interest of 
this enterprise he visited Egypt, and published 
“Cotton and the Sudan” in the American Review 
of Rez'iews, July 1926, a periodical to which he 
was an occasional contributor. Interested in 
American antiquities, he had in his private mu- 
seum a considerable collection of New England 
antiquities and specimens of the crafts of primi- 
tive peoples. 

[J. H. Edwards, A Hist, of the Heard Family of 
Wayland, Mass. (1880); J. H. McClintock, Arizona, 
vol. Ill ( 1916), pp. 434-36 ; Hist, of Ariz. ( 1930), III, 
IV ; Who's Who in America, 1928-29; Ariz. Republi- 
can, Mar. IS, 1929.] J.W.S. 

HEARD, FRANKLIN FISKE (Jan. 17, 
1825-Sept. 29, 1889), legal author, was born in 
East Sudbury, now Wayland, Mass,, a descend- 
ant of Zachariah Heard (b. 1675) of Cambridge 
and Sudbury, and an uncle of Dwight Bancroft 
Heard [q.v.']. His father was Jonathan Fiske 
Heard, a wheelwright, and his mother, Harriet 
Stratton, formerly of Weston. He graduated 
from Harvard College in 1848, studied law at 
Wayland under Judge Edward Mellen, and was 
admitted to the bar at Concord in 1850. After 
five years* practice in Framingham, he removed 
to Boston where he spent most of his active life. 
From about 1884 he practised law at his resi- 
dence in Saxonville, Mass. In his practice Heard 
was prominent in the argument of questions of 
law in appellate cases and particularly excelled 
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in the preparation of civil and criminal cases for 
trial and argument, for which he was much used 
by other lawyers. He was accurate in his meth- 
ods and was said to have a more intimate knowl- 
edge of books and cases than any other lawyer in 
Boston, and to possess an exhaustive familiarity 
with the criminal law. He held no office except 
for a brief service as assistant district attorney 
of Middlesex County. 

He began the authorship of legal works soon 
after his admission to the bar by editing Daniel 
Davis* Practical Treatise upon the Authority and 
Duty of Justices of the Peace in Criminal Prose- 
cutions (3rd ed., 1853), and later published over 
twenty books, besides acting as associate editor 
of the Monthly Law Reporter from 1861 until 
its expiration in 1866. His publications include : 
A Treatise on the Law of Libel and Slander 
(i860), the first American work on this subject ; 
Criminal Abortion (1868), with Dr. Horatio R. 
Storer; The Principles of Criminal Pleading 
(1879) ; A Practical Treatise on the Authority 
and Duties of Trial Justices, District, Police, and 
Municipal Courts (1879), a second edition un- 
der the title, Heard on the Criminal Law, appear- 
ing in 1882; Pleading in Civil Actions (1880) ; 
A Concise Treatise on the Principles of Equity 
Pleading (1882) ; Precedents of Equity Plead- 
ings (1884) ; besides editions of others* writings 
and collaborative books. He varied his technical 
labors by editing Bacon's Essays, with Annota- 
tions by Richard Whately (1868) ; by collecting 
amusing cases in his Curiosities of the Law Re- 
porters ( 1871 ) and Oddities of the Law ( 1881 ) ; 
and by writing The Legal Acquirements of IVil- 
liam Shakespeare (1865) which was enlarged 
and published under the title, Shakespeare as a 
Lawyer (1883), in which legal passages in the 
plays are brought together with interesting but 
not profound comments. His more serious books 
must be valued largely for the useful service 
which they performed to the legal profession of 
his own time. Like most legal treatises they have 
been almost entirely superseded by statutory 
changes and by the accumulation of subsequent 
judicial decisions. Heard*s chosen field of pro- 
cedure has been nearly made over since he wrote. 
His books were not saved from this general ob- 
livion by any novelty of approach or comprehen- 
sive reasoning, and they have had little influence 
on the writings of later men. Probably his only 
treatise still to be consulted is Equity Pleading, a 
clear and concise statement of the principles of 
a branch of procedure which has met with little 
alteration in states where suits in equity have 
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Wayland Unitarian Church, Heard was profi- 
cient in music and was an excellent organist. He 
was twice married : first, Apr. 24, 1855, to Har- 
riet Hildreth of Lowell, Mass., a sister of Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Butler, who died in 1866, leaving 
a daughter; and second, Apr. 5, 1868, to Martha 
B. Stone of Saxonville, Mass., by whom he had 
a son. Heard died in a hospital at Boston. 

[J. H. Edwards, Hist, of the Heard Family of Way- 
land, Mass. (1880) ; Wayland, Mass., Vital Records to 
1850 (1910) ; obituary notices in Boston Advertiser 
Boston Post, Oct. i, and Boston Transcript, Oct. 5, 
1889; manuscript records of Harvard Qass of 1848 
(Widener Library).] Z.C.,Jr. 

HEARN, LAFCADIO (June 27, 1850-Sept. 
26, 1904), author, was the son of Charles Bush 
Hearn, surgeon-major in the British army. 
There was English, Irish and a touch of Gypsy 
in the Dorsetshire family of his father, who, or- 
dered to duty on the Grecian island of Santa 
Maura, there met and married a lovely Greek 
girl, Rosa Tessima, whose family probably had 
a strain of Arab and Moorish blood. Patricio 
Lafeadio Tessima Carlos Hearn was born of 
this union. When he was two years old his fa- 
ther, ordered to the West Indies, deposited his 
wife and child with relatives in Dublin. Mrs. 
Hearn, impetuous and extremely high-tempered, 
found the environment impossible and even- 
tually fled — it is hinted with a former lover — 
leaving Lafeadio, now aged seven, to the none 
too tender mercy of his father’s aunt, Mrs. Bren- 
ane, a bigoted convert to Catholicism. The boy 
spent a lonely childhood in her big house until, 
in 1863, she decided to educate him, presumably 
for the priesthood, and sent him to St. Cuthbert’s 
College, England. Here an accident occurred 
that embittered his whole life. While he was 
playing “Giant’s Stride,” the handle on the end 
of a rope flew back, struck him in the face, and 
destroyed the sight of his left eye, leaving the 
iris covered with a milky film. Always an om- 
nivorous reader, he so abused the other eye that 
it became permanently swollen to twice its nor- 
mal size and its vision was impaired. A n.ervous 
breakdown ensued, and as a result he developed 
the morbid obsession of iDeing physically repul- 
sive to every one, especially women — an infe- 
riority complex he never overcame. 

Hearn’s father remarried and Mrs. Brenane 
lost her fortune ; so, when Lafeadio was expelled 
from St. Cuthbert’s for some trifling insubor- 
dination and had later run away from a Jesuit 
school in France, Mrs. Brenane determined to 
free herself from her burden by paying his pas- 
sage to New York. He arrived there in 1869, 

friendless, half-blind, shy— grotesquely unfitted 
to cope with a strange environment. For a while 


; been abolished. 

Like his father, who had been violinist in the 
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he earned a bare living by menial jobs such as 
waiting in a cheap restaurant, and finally went to 
Cincinnati. Again he suffered hardships, sleep- 
ing half-starved in haylofts or in rusty boilers 
junked in vacant lots. He was a messenger boy 
for a day, and a job of peddling mirrors for a 
Syrian was equally transient. Always improvi- 
dent and impractical, he was discharged from a 
position in the Public Library because he read 
so much that he neglected his work. By good 
fortune he made a real friend — Henry Watkin, 
a kindly old English printer, who let him sleep 
in his shop, taught him to set type and finally 
got him his first position on a paper, the Trade 
List. Hearn soon gave this up to do feature 
articles for the . Sunday Cincinnati Enquirer 
(1873). They were written not in journalese 
but in pure literary English and gave evidence 
of indefatigable reading. By 1874 he was a full- 
fledged reporter and had made a reputation by 
the gruesomely vivid way in which he had cov- 
ered a particularly revolting murder. His three 
intimate friends were Henry Edward Krehbiel 
[q.v,']f a reporter on a rival newspaper, from 
whom he learned much about music, and two 
artists, Frank Duveneck [q.v.l and H. F. Far- 
ney. With the latter he embarked in the publi- 
cation, as a side issue, of a short-lived weekly — 
Ye Giglampz, for which he supplied well-written 
but macabre articles. 

From his Greek mother Hearn had inherited 
a love of the beautiful and, possibly, his marked 
lubricity. It was natural, therefore, that the 
French Romanticists— especially Flaubert, Gau- 
tier, and Baudelaire with their elaborate sensual- 
ity and the thrice-polished beauty of their crafts- 
manship — should enthrall him. At odd times he 
made a painstaking translation of Gautier's Ava- 
tar, but destroyed it, knowing it could never be 
published in that period of virtuous surfaces 
and fatuous blindness to facts. It was not time 
wasted, however, for this practice immeasurably 
refined and enriched his style. Possibly through 
Baudelaire’s example, or because the outlets for 
his own sexuality were circumscribed by poverty 
and the obsession that he was repulsive to wo- 
men, he lived openly with a mulattress and was 
only prevented from marrying her by the law 
against miscegenation. The resulting scandal 
caused his dismissal from the Enquirer, but the 
Cincinnati Commercial immediately employed 
him. During his years in Cincinnati he had 
worked twelve to sixteen hours a day as a re- 
porter and in addition translated from the 
French. Under this terrific strain his health 
broke, and in 1877, sick and semi-ostracized on 
account of his liaison, he decided to go to New 
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Orleans, the Commercial commissioning him to 
write of political conditions in Louisiana. 

As he scoured that semi-tropical city, on fire 
with curiosity and enthusiasm, he must have 
been a strange figure. He was only five feet 
three inches tall ; the peajacket he affected was 
much too large and his very low collar with its 
black string tie much too big, giving him the 
appearance of a miniature but serious-minded 
scarecrow. His hands were delicate and well- 
bred, and his coarse boots could not quite hide 
the fact that his feet were small. A species of 
railroad conductor’s cap concealed his intellec- 
tual forehead, the visor casting into friendly 
shadow his abnormal eyes. The nose was hawk- 
like, with nostrils finely chiseled, and a long 
brown mustaclie hid a sensuously sensitive 
mouth. He suggested a small, shy, studious, ship- 
wrecked sailor. 

His descriptions of the city, signed “Ozias 
^Midwinter,” were charming but made no men- 
tion of politics — an omission which caused his 
dismissal and stranded him a penniless stranger 
in New Orleans. An appalling yellow-fever epi- 
demic broke out; people fled the city; he could 
find no employment. He almost died of dengue 
and starvation, and it was seven months before 
he got work on the Item. His unhappy experi- 
ences, coupled with an inherent love of children 
and animals, intensified his sympathy for the op- 
pressed, and he wrote editorials against child 
labor, police extortion, vivisection, and lynching. 
He contributed book reviews, a column, in all 
seriousness, of advice to young people, delightful 
bits of translation from contemporary French 
literature, and a series of eerie short stories 
which he called ‘"Fantastics.” He worked so 
painstakingly that every article helped, as an ex- 
ercise, to develop the faultless literary style of 
his maturity. 

Never happy long in one place, he hankered 
for the West Indies and to finance the voyage 
started a five-cent restaurant called the “Hard 
Times.” When his partner disappeared with the 
cash and the cook, Hearn lost all his savings. 
Two leading papers were merged into the T imes- 
Democrat in 1881 and offered him a larger sal- 
ary. Realizing his value, they gave him only 
congenial work, editorials and a Sunday feature 
called the “Foreign Press.” Under this head- 
ing he published splendid translations of the 
most imaginative and curious specimens of 
French and Spanish literature encountered in 
his reading. His initial book. One of Cleo- 
patra's Nights (1882), an almost perfect render- 
ing of six of Gautier's stories, was an outgrowth 
of this work. His leisure and money having in- 
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creased, he combed the world for books on all 
sorts of strange and exotic subjects, especially 
folklore. These studies were reflected in a series 
of articles, the best of which were afterwards 
published as Stray Leaves from Strange Litera- 
tures (1884). Gombo Zhebes (1885), a collec- 
tion of proverbs in the French patois of the ne- 
groes of Louisiana and the West Indies, fol- 
lowed and at the same time appeared anony- 
mously La Cuisine Creole (1885), for which he 
had supplied the recipes and an introduction. 
Already the Century Magazine and Harper^s 
Weekly had accepted work, and he was be- 
coming known in New York. In 1887 Some 
Chinese Ghosts, a group of beautifully polished 
Oriental legends, was published, and Harpe/s 
Magazine accepted his first novel “Chita,” a tale 
of the terrible tidal wave that swept Last Island. 
He imagined he could earn his salt in the North, 
his reborn Wanderlust persuading him that he 
had sucked New Orleans dry of inspiration. 

That spring he arrived in New York and 
stayed at the apartment of his friend Krehbiel, 
now music critic of the Tribune. Such a con- 
fined, well-ordered life could not hold Hearn 
long, and he yearned again for the tropics. Kreh- 
biel introduced him to Henry Mills Alden, editor 
of Harper’s, who commissioned him to do arti- 
cles on the West Indies. He made the trip, re- 
turning in the autumn fascinated with the coun- 
try, and the sketches were a great success. New 
York, however, appalled him as usual with its 
noise and immensity. His friends were out of 
town, and his near blindness made it almost im- 
possible for him to get about. Hating it all and 
yearning for the peace and brilliant sunshine of 
Martinique, he decided to return on the same 
steamer that brought him. Memories of the 
“waspcolored” bodies of the sensuous but child- 
like women of the islands may have had a secret 
pull, for his inferiority complex made social in- 
tercourse with his equals, except in the case of 
a few old friends, much too painful. It is prob- 
able that he found in these golden women of an 
inferior race a milieu he could frequent without 
pain, and that this was a major part of the lure 
that kept him a romantic wanderer. Having no 
contract for his literary output, he led a precari- 
ous existence in Martinique for two and a half 
years, dependent for weeks at a time upon the 
charity of colored persons. Nevertheless, the 
country and its people enchanted him and the ar- 
ticles which Harper’s accepted, later published 
as Two Years in the French West Indies ( 1890), 
reflect this fascination in every line. They still 
remain the most perfect picture of the islands 
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that has yet been painted. He also wrote Youma 
(1890), a novel of the slave insurrection. 

In the spring of 1889 he returned to New 
York, going almost immediately to Philadelphia 
to visit George Milbry Gould \_q.v.^, an oculist 
with whom he had been in correspondence, al- 
though they had never met. His host, educated 
for the ministry, undertook to reform this Latin- 
minded man of forty and force him to write of 
moral conflicts in which virtue was invariably 
the victor. Karma was the only opus produced 
under this influence, and was Hearn’s worst. 
Realizing this, and having developed a grievance 
against the doctor, he returned to New York, as 
usual almost penniless. After a few months he 
decided to go to Japan and made certain ar- 
rangements with the Harpers. C. D. Weldon 
was to accompany him. To gather funds he sold 
several magazine articles and translated Ana- 
tole France’s Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard in 
the short space of two weeks, for which he re- 
ceived one hundred dollars. Weldon and Hearn 
started in March 1890, and they had no sooner 
arrived than Hearn developed one of the delu- 
sions of persecution to which he was subject. 
Imagining that Alden and the Harpers were 
plotting to hold him a literary slave at starvation 
wages, he wrote a most insulting communication 
severing his connection with the firm. Prof. 
Basil Hall Chamberlain of Tokio University, to 
whom he had brought a letter, obtained for him 
a position as teacher in a school at Matsue, a 
small town in which many feudal customs sur- 
vived. This experience provided him with mate- 
rial for Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (1894). 
Becoming ill again as a result of his past over- 
work, privations, and excesses, he realized that, 
were he to continue writing, he must have care. 
When a fellow teacher suggested that he take to 
wife Setsuko Koizumi, the twenty-two-year-old 
daughter of an excellent though impoverished 
Samurai family, he married her in 1891. He 
adopted Japanese dress in his home and became 
a model of connubial faithfulness. 

As the winters in Matsue had been very cold, 
seriously affecting his constitution accustomed 
to tropical heat, he had applied for a transfer 
and, before the birth of his first son, Kazuo, in 
1893, had moved to the Government College at 
Kumamoto, His entire energies were now de- 
voted to providing for the future of his family, 
greatly increased by the addition of Mrs. Hearn s 
relatives. He discovered that if he formally reg- 
istered her as his wife, she would be considered 
a foreigner, forced, in the event of his death, to 
live in the open ports cut off from her kin, and 
that his son also would suffer from certain lega 
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drawbacks. To solve this tangle he became a 
Japanese citizen and took the name of Koizumi 
Yakumo- Since native teachers received a much 
smaller salary than foreigners, Hearn’s stipend 
was reduced when he became naturalized. This 
preyed upon his mind and seemed to turn his ad- 
miration and affection for the Japanese into dis- 
like and suspicion. After teaching at Kumamoto 
for three years he resigned and joined the staff 
of the Kobe Chronicle in 1894. The work prov- 
ing too arduous, Chamberlain secured him the 
chair of English Literature at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokio, which he occupied until 1903. 
His lectures were published posthumously from 
verbatim transcripts by his students and make 
four volumes of splendid informative criticism. 

He had become homesick and dissatisfied and 
for over a year had been trying to obtain work 
in the United States. Cornell University offered 
him $2,500 for a series of lectures. He pre- 
pared them, but before they were finished the in- 
vitation was withdrawn. The rejected lectures 
were later published as Japan: An Attempt at 
Interpretation (1904). This was the summation 
of all his sympathetic and acute observation of 
Japan. His previous books, he had been aver- 
aging one a year, had presented the minutiae of 
life and custom, and details concerning birds, in- 
sects, cats, and flowers. His last book was the 
essence of all Japan, a real interpretation of the 
mind and soul of the people of his adoption. He 
did not live to see it in final form, dying on Sept. 
26, 1904, of a heart attack, leaving a widow, 
three sons, and a daughter. 

Hearn’s achievement of writing twelve dis- 
tinguished books about a country whose language 
he had never learned was possible only because 
he supplemented his own talent for microscopic 
observation by employing his wife and his stu- 
dents to gather the raw material which he so 
carefully refined— even to the point of once work- 
ing eight months to perfect seventy-three lines. 
He had a genius for choosing harmonious words 
with which to convey imponderable niceties of 
meaning, and, of all modern writers in English, 
his prose was possibly the most polished, beau- 
tiful, lyrical. This should have classed him with 
the immortals had it not been that his judgments 
were too often the children of his prejudices, and 
that he lacked too much in breadth of view, or- 
dinary common sense, and knowledge of human 
nature for his message to be of first importance 
to mankind. Even though Hearn possibly over- 
romanticized his picture of Japan — he has been 
accused of being a chameleon who reflected 
stronger colors than were found in the actual 
pigments of his background — he nevertheless 
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rendered a signal service to international amity, 
interpreting the East to the West, and the West 
to the East. 

[Elizabeth Bisland, The Life atid Letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn (1906) and The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn (1910) ; Henry Watkin, Letters from the Raven 
(1907); G. M. Gould, Concerning Lafcadio Hearn 
(1908), with bibliog. by Laura Stedman ; Yone Nogu- 
chi, Lafcadio Hearn in Japan (1911) ; N. H. Kennard. 
Lafcadio Hearn (1911); E. L. Tinker, Lafcadio 
Hearns Am. Days (1924) ; Oscar Lewis, Hearn and 
his Biographers : The Record of a Lit. Controversy 

(1930).] E.L.T. 

HEARST, GEORGE (Sept. 3, 1820-Feb. 28, 

1891), mining prospector, mine-owner, senator 
from California, was identified with the growth 
of that state from the time of his arrival there in 
October 1850. His father, William G. Hearst, 
had married Elizabeth Collins of Georgia and 
had gone to Missouri from South Carolina in 
1808. George Hearst, born near Sullivan, Frank- 
lin County, Mo., attended the public schools and 
the Franklin County Mining School, and, upon 
the death of his father in 1846, inherited the lat- 
ter’s farm property. Leaving Missouri, how- 
ever, four years later, he crossed the plains on 
foot beside an ox-wagon, and, arriving in Cali- 
fornia, turned first to quartz-mining, and later 
to placer mining. His success was not marked 
until 1859, when, speculating on the rich finds 
in western Nevada, he laid the foundations of a 
great fortune. Gradually his many interests 
spread to other states, as well as into Mexico, 
where the principal mine was San Luis at San 
Dimas, in the state of Durango. Among his fa- 
mous holdings were the Ophir in Nevada, the 
Ontario in Utah, the Homestake in South Da- 
kota, and the Anaconda in Montana. His chief 
business associates were James Ben AH Haggin, 
Lloyd Tevis, and in later years, Marcus Daly 
lgq.v.~i. In 1866 and again in 1874 bis financial 
condition became precarious, but in each case 
he recovered. He came to know from personal 
observation most of the country west of the great 
plains. This firsthand knowledge, of which he 
was proud, gave him influence with his allies in 
business and later with his colleagues in the 
Senate. It was generally agreed that he was a 
born prospector, and that he came to be, for 
practical mining purposes, one of the best geolo- 
gists that the country had produced. As a multi- 
millionaire he lived on a lavish scale and con- 
tributed to manifold charities, personifying tcf 
many in the West the open-handed generosity of 
the early days. This generosity came to be re- 
lated in the popular mind with the more careful 
philanthropies of his wife, Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst [q.v.'], whom he married on June 15, 
1862, upon a return to Missouri, 
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Except for a brief service in the California 
Assembly in 1865-66, Hearst did not have an ac- 
tive part in politics until 1882, when he appeared 
as a candidate for governor before the Demo- 
cratic state convention. Two years before this 
he had acquired the San Francisco Daily Exam- 
iner (later the Examiner), In his candidacy he 
had the backing of the San Francisco delegates 
and he was said by his managers to be opposed 
to railway domination of politics. The nomina- 
tion was won by George Stoneman, who was 
elected. Hearst entered into political alliance 
with Christopher Buckley, Democratic boss of 
San Francisco, contributed heavily to campaign 
funds in 1884, and after receiving the nomina- 
tion of the Democratic caucus for the Senate was 
defeated by Leland Stanford in January 1885. 
On Mar. 23, 1886, upon the death of John T. 
Miller, Governor Stoneman appointed Hearst 
to the United States Senate. Two years later he 
was elected for the full term. In the Senate, as 
in business life, his interest was in matters touch- 
ing upon mining, railways, agriculture, and land 
grants. He spoke seldom and claimed on one 
occasion to be “the silent man of the Senate.” 
He impressed his colleagues as an unusual man 
whose life had been a romance in westward ex- 
pansion and who brought to the work of the 
Senate the fruits of a rich experience. His 
abounding humor and emphatic honesty were 
long remembered. Tall, gainly, with large nose 
and deep-set eyes, he had the long bushy beard 
which in earlier years marked the Western miner, 
and miner he remained to the last. Within a 
week of the close of the Fifty-first Congress, he 
died in Washington, survived by his wife and 
one son, William Randolph Hearst, then a young 
man of twenty-eight, who in March of 1887 had 
taken over the management of his father's news- 
paper, the San Francisco Examiner, 

Hour, of the Assembly (California). 17 Sess., 1865- 
66 ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (192S) ; memorial addresses 
of Mar. 25, 1892, and Feb. 24, 1894, 52 Cong., 2 Sess., 
Senate Miscellaneous Doc. No. 65, published separately 
as Memorial Addresses on the Life and Character of 
George Hearst (1894) ; Edith Dobip, The Pol. Career 
of Stephen Mallory fVhite (1927); J- K- Winkler, 
IV. R. Hearst, An Am. Phenomenon (1928) ; Winifred 
B Bonfils, The Life and Personality of Phoebe Apper- 
son Hearst (p.p., 1928); San Francisco Examiner, 

Mar. I, 1891.] E.E.R. 

HEARST. PHOEBE APPERSON (Dec. 3, 
•t842-Apr. 13, 1919), philanthropist, was born 
in Missouri, where she spent the first twenty 
years of her life. Her parents, Randolph Walker 
Apperson, and Drucilla (Whitmire) Apperson, 
were farmers of substantial means. A brief pe- 
riod of teaching in the public schools preceded 
her marriage on June 15, 1862, to George Hearst 
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who had returned to Missouri after 
twelve years in California. By way of Panama 
they traveled to San Francisco, where they made 
their home. Her only son, William Randolph 
Hearst, was born in 1863. Soon afterward her 
parents moved to California, and in 1866, ac- 
companied by her younger brother, Elbert, she 
visited the Sandwich Islands. A long-cherished 
wish was realized in 1873, when she went to 
Europe. Previous study of art and literature 
brought rich returns upon this trip, as her diary 
and her letters to her husband reveal (Bonfils, 
post). It was four years before she again went 
to Europe, for in 1874-75 her husband suffered 
heavy financial losses and for a time she gave 
up her house in San Francisco. 

After her return from her second trip to Eu- 
rope in the spring of 1880, welfare activities be- 
came the marked feature of her life. She gave 
freely to hospitals and orphan asylums, served 
upon committees to carry forward their work, 
and devoted much attention to the establishment 
of kindergartens. Though particularly interest- 
ed in San Francisco charities, she provided in 
her later years libraries and kindergartens in the 
Utah, Dakota, and Montana mining communi- 
ties which had grown up around the Hearst prop- 
erties. The center of her philanthropic work was 
transferred to Washington, D. C., in 1886, when 
she and her husband took up residence at 1400 
New Hampshire Avenue. She continued to aid 
kindergarten work and hospital service, but her 
greatest interest appeared to be in the education 
of girls, finding expression in the foundation and 
support of the National Cathedral School for 
girls. Upon the death of her husband in 1891, 
she turned much of her attention to her vast 
properties, yet she continued her former inter- 
ests, serving as president of the Columbia Free 
Kindergarten in 1893. ^^99 she was present at 

the laying of the corner-stone of the St. Albans 
School, which her generosity had made possible. 

The later years of her life were identified with 
California and particularly with the state uni- 
versity at Berkeley. She became a regent of the 
institution in 1897 and lived for a time in Berke- 
ley, where she took great interest in the women 
of the university. In 1901 she gave Hearst 
for their use. As early as 1894 she had provided 
funds for the establishment of an ethnological 
museum, which was built around her own collec- 
tion. In subsequent years she gave large sums 
to make possible scientific expeditions and the 
service of experts in the field of anthropology* 

In 1896 she furnished the means for an inter- 
national architectural competition which was to 
provide a plan for the university grounds ana 
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buildings. On Nov. i8, 1902, the corner-stone 
of the Hearst Memorial Mining Building was 
laid. Constructed at a cost of $645,000, it was 
formally presented to the university in 1908. 
Her benefactions in lectureships, fellowships, 
scholarships, and book funds were innumerable. 
Mrs. Hearst was a woman of unusual energy, 
great tenacity of purpose, and remarkable apti- 
tude for philanthropy. She was small of stature, 
erect and graceful, with much tact and wit. She 
had a gift for the discovery of talent, encouraged 
ambition wherever she found it, and made her 
houses in California centers for the entertain- 
ment of interesting figures in the worlds of lit- 
erature, music, scholarship, and politics. 

[“Regent Phoebe Apperson Hearst." Univ. of Cal. 
Chronicle, July 1919 ; J. K. Winkler, IV . R. Hearst, An 
Am. Phenomenon (1928); Winifred B. Bonfils, The 
Life and Personality of Phoebe Apperson Hearst (p.p., 
1928); Who's Who in America, 1918-19; San Fran- 
cisco Apr. 14, 15, 16, 1919.] E.E.R. 

HEATH, JAMES EWELL (July 8, 1792- 

June 28, 1862), author and state official, often 
designated inexactly the first editor of the South- 
ern Literary Messenger, was born in Virginia, 
probably in Northumberland County. He was 
the son of John Heath, first president of the Phi 
Beta Kappa society and a member of the Third 
and Fourth congresses, and his wife Sarah 
Ewell. Elected to the legislature from Prince 
William County in 1814, during his third term 
he became a member of the Privy Council and in 
1819 was made state auditor, continuing in this 
office for thirty years and finding recreation in 
occasional excursions into literature. As late 
as 1841 Poe referred to him as '‘almost the only 
person of any literary distinction’" residing in 
Richmond (Works, post, vol. XV, p. 241). He 
was known further as one of the first officers of 
the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Soci- 
ety, a friend of religious and educational institu- 
tions, and a progressive, public-spirited citizen. 
He married, first, his cousin, Fannie, daughter of 
'‘Parson” Weems, and second, in 1820, Elizabeth 
Ann, daughter of Col. William Hartwell Macon 
of New Kent County. 

In 1828 Heath published anonymously Edge- 
Hill, or The Family of the Fitzroyals, a two-vol- 
ume romance of plantation life in Virginia dur- 
ing the closing years of the Revolution, with an 
aristocratic and patriotic hero and an equally 
conventional love plot. The story is afflicted with 
most of the ills that then beset American fiction, 
but it holds interest for the student of the Amer- 
ican novel in its early employment of native 
material, its avowed modeling after Scott, and 
in the relative prominence accorded the ne- 
gro body servant. Although Poe praised it and 
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George Tucker ranked it with the novels of 
Cooper, Bird, and Kennedy, its circulation was 
disappointingly small. Six years later, when its 
publisher, Thomas W. White, determined to es- 
tablish a monthly magazine in Richmond, he ob- 
tained, gratuitously. Heath’s advice and assist- 
ance through the better part of the Messenger's 
birth year by representing the venture in a pa- 
triotic light. After eight numbers White an- 
nounced that he had engaged ‘‘an Editor . . . 
who would devote his whole attention to the 
work,” but at various later times he had occa- 
sion to invoke Heath’s counsel. It is reasonable 
to assume that the Messenger would hardly have 
lasted out the year without some such supervi- 
sion as Heath supplied, for White, who lacked 
education, was seldom sure of his own literary 
judgment unless the contributor chanced to be 
a friend. Heath’s only other volume was a three- 
act comedy, Whigs and Democrats, or Love of 
No Politics, published anonymously in Rich- 
mond in 1839 and played in Philadelphia five 
years later. Written to demonstrate that “our 
own country furnishes ample materials for the 
drama” as well as to ridicule “the despicable arts 
of demogoguism,” it showed advance over Edge- 
Hill in dialogue and characterization, and con- 
tained such forceful satire on rural election 
practices that the Democrats were said to have 
ousted him from the auditorship in 1849 
venge for his attack. His last important public 
office was that of commissioner of pensions, 
1850-53, under President Fillmore. 

[B. B. Minor, The Southern Lit. Messenger (1905) ; 
Horace E. Hayden, Va. Geneals. (1891); Works of 
Edgar Allan Poe, Harrison edition (1902), vols. I, XV, 
XVII ; Southern Lit. Messenger, passim ; E. G. Swem 
and J. W. Williams, A Reg. of the Gen. Assembly of 
Va. (1918).] A.C.G.,Jr. 

HEATH, PERRY SANFORD (Aug. 31, 

1857-Mar. 30, 1927), newspaper man and poli- 
tician, was one of the six sons of Jacob W. and 
Rhoda A. (Perdieu) Heath, of Muncie, Ind. 
The father was a lay preacher of the Methodist 
Church. Perry shifted for himself from an early 
age. At twenty-one he was editor and proprie- 
tor of Muncie’s first daily newspaper, and three 
years later he was publishing the Pioneer at 
Aberdeen, Dakota Territory. For the next 
twelve years he worked as a newspaper corre- 
spondent at Washington. There he became en- 
grossed in national politics, managed the details 
of Harrison’s prenomination campaigns in 1888 
and 1892, and extended his acquaintance widely 
among Republican politicians. From 1894 to 
1896 he was editor of the Cincinnati Commercial- 
Gazette and took part in the McKinley nomina- 
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tion campaign in 1896. In the election contest 
of that year between McKinley and Bryan, fought 
on the issue of free-silver, Heath had a signifi- 
cant part in directing the publishing and print- 
ing for the Republican National Committee. 
This had not in former campaigns been a func- 
tion that commanded much attention, but in the 
unusual efforts put forth in 1896 to educate the 
public on the money question it became impor- 
tant. Under Heath’s supervision 135 carloads 
of printed matter were distributed and 350 writ- 
ers were employed, supplying copy for 12,000 
publications of all kinds. This was quite unprec- 
edented in American political contests. 

When the McKinley administration took office 
Heath was made first assistant postmaster-gen- 
eral, the head of the department being Charles 
Emory Smith of the Philadelphia Press. Heath 
installed the rural free-delivery system although 
some experimenting had been done during the 
Cleveland administration, and within three years 
the number of routes provided in this service 
was increased from 44 to 1,214. It fell to him to 
organize the system under comparatively small 
appropriations from Congress and this he did so 
successfully as to induce a large increase in the 
amounts appropriated for the purpose. When he 
resigned from the service in July 1900, serious 
irregularities had come to light in the Cuban 
postal service, then administered by the United 
States. Officials whose appointments he had 
recommended were found guilty and received 
prison sentences for embezzlement and extensive 
frauds in printing contracts. In 1903 came dis- 
closures involving men in the department at 
Washington, several of whom owed their places 
to him. In a memorandum with the report of 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, 
President Roosevelt named Heath, who had been 
serving as secretary of the Republican National 
Committee since he left the department. Bris- 
tow believed that Heath’s appointments would 
have justified his removal from office, but when 
charges were made against him after his resig- 
nation, the District Attorney did not find suffi- 
cient evidence to indict him. In the meantime he 
had returned to newspaper work, having bought 
the Salt Lake Tribune in 1901, and established 
the Telegram, an evening paper, in the follow- 
ing year. He had married Ella Conway, of 
Louisville, Ky., in 1890. 

[There are brief sketches of Heath’s life in Who s 
Who in America, 1926-27; the livening Star (Wash- 
ington, D. C). Mar. 30, 1927. and the Indianapolis 
Star, Mar. 31, 1927. See also House Doc. 383 and 
Senate Doc. 151, 58 Cong., 2 Sess., and A Portrait and 
Biog. Record of Delaware and Randolph Counties, Ind. 

(1894).] W. B.S. 
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HEATH, WILLIAM (Mar. 2, 1737-Jan. 24, 

1814), Revolutionary soldier, was born in Rox- 
bury, Mass., the son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
(Payson) Heath. He was primarily a farmer 
by occupation. On Apr. 19, 1759, he was mar- 
ried to Sarah Lockwood of Cambridge. Although 
he did not serve in the Seven Years’ War, he 
was enrolled in a militia company, and in 1765 
he joined the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston, subsequently becoming a 
captain, and supplementing his training by a 
careful study of works on military science and 
tactics. In the growing dispute with Great Brit- 
ain, he exerted an influence in arousing a spirit 
of resistance. Over the pseudonym of “A Mili- 
tia Man” he published in the Boston Gazette 
in 1770 two articles advocating military prepar- 
edness. In 1761 he had represented Roxbury in 
the General Court. In 1771 he was again elected 
to that body and remained a member until its dis- 
solution by Governor Gage in 1774. When the 
crisis became imminent he was a member of the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and served 
on the committees of safety and supplies. In 
February 1775 the Provincial Congress commis- 
sioned him a brigadier-general, and at the battle 
of Bunker Hill he won promotion to the rank of 
major-general. When the Continental Congress 
took charge of the army before Boston, Heath 
became a brigadier-general under Washington. 
A year later he was commissioned major-gen- 
eral in the Continental service. In January 1777, 
while attempting to carry out Washington's or- 
ders in connection with an attack on Fort Inde- 
pendence, Pleath handled the affair so badly that 
he brought upon himself a reprimand from the 
commander-in-chief. Thenceforth he was used 
for staff work rather than for active fighting. 

During 1777 and 1778, after the Fort Inde- 
pendence episode, Heath was placed in command 
of the Eastern district, with headquarters in 
Boston. It fell to him in this position to act as 
guardian of Burgoyne’s surrendered army, until 
it was removed to Virginia. Then, in the sum- 
mer of 1778, when Gen. John Sullivan and the 
Boston populace were threatening the French 
admiral, D’Estaing, with vengeance, because of 
disappointment over the proposed attack upon 
the British in Rhode Island, Washington wrote 
to Heath to try to prevent tlie Bostonians from 
casting unwarranted aspersions upon the French. 

In June 1779 he was transferred once more to 
the lower Hudson and remained in command 
there until the end of the war, with the excep- 
tion of a period in 1780 when he was sent to 
Rhode Island to prepare for the arrival of Ro- 
chambeau's French army. On July 17 ^ 3 ^ 
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Heath returned to his farm in Roxbury, where 
he spent the remaining thirty years of his life. 
He served as a member of the state convention 
which in 1788 ratified the Federal Constitution, 
in 1791 and 1792 was a member of the state Sen- 
ate, and in 1792 was judge of probate. In 1806 
he was elected to the lieutenant-governorship, 
but he declined to serve. He seems to have been 
a man of solid rather than brilliant parts, and 
probably a better farmer than a strategist or 
tactician. 

[For Heath’s letters and papers see the Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Colls., 5 ser., vol. IV (1878), 6 ser., vols. IV (1904) 
and V (1905). For his own record of his military ca- 
reer see the Memoirs of Maj.-Gcn. Heath (1798), re- 
printed by Wm. Abbott in 1901 and by R. R. Wilson in 
1904. Other sources include J. M. Bugbee, Memorials 
of the Mass. Soc. of the Cincinaati (1890), and the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, Jan. 28, 1814.] R. V. H. 

HEATHCOTE, CALEB (Mar. 6, 1665/66- 

Mar. I, 1720/21), merchant, statesman, church- 
man, was the son of Gilbert Heathcote, one-time 
mayor of Chesterfield, in the hundred of Scars- 
dale, Derbyshire, England, and Anne Dickens, 
his wife. Disappointed in love, he removed in 
1692 to New York, where he was almost imme- 
diately appointed to the governor’s council. This 
position he held, except for the years 1698-1702, 
until his death. He prospered as a merchant, a 
contractor, and a farmer of Westchester County 
taxes, but was conspicuously free from the scan- 
dals then prevalent in public life. Beginning in 
1692, he served for life as colonel of militia, pre- 
siding judge of the court of sessions, judge of 
the prerogative court, and (after 1693) first 
judge of the court of common pleas, all for West- 
chester County. In 1696 he took up residence in 
Westchester borough town, then chartered at his 
instance, and was its mayor throughout life. 
Near here he erected gristmills, a leather-mill, a 
fulling-mill, a linseed-oil mill, and a sawmill. 

Living in an atmosphere of land speculation, 
he associated eight others with him and in 1697 
patented the “Great Nine Partners” tract in 
Dutchess County ; similarly he patented three 
Westchester tracts running from near Croton 
Point to Connecticut. Partnerships he found 
necessary from political, not financial, considera- 
tions. He owned land also in Ulster and Rich- 
mond counties and in New York City. Purchas- 
ing from Ann Richbell about twenty square miles 
running back from Mamaroneck, he had it and 
two small adjoining tracts erected into the Manor 
of Scarsdale (1701) with customary rights, the 
last manor granted in the British Empire. He 
forewent his manorial courts, being county judge 
himself. 

In 1695 and again during 1702-03 he was a 
commissioner to conduct the offices of collector 
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and receiver general. Strongly urged in 1708 
for the governorship, he had to content himself 
with the mayoralty of New York, 1711-13. He 
unfolded schemes to the British government for 
the production of naval stores with the aid 
of garrison soldiers, calling attention to his 
own success with flax and hemp. The ministry 
passed over his apparently practicable proposals, 
however, preferring to experiment — futilely, it 
proved — with New Englanders and, later, Ger- 
man immigrants. He made an early suggestion 
(1715) of a general conference of colonial ad- 
ministrators to discuss defense and Indian rela- 
tions, without success. Rejecting his plans but 
respecting his capacity, the ministry in 1715 
made him surveyor-general of the customs for 
the northern department, that is, to the Delaware 
River. To free imperial administration of ob- 
structive assemblies, he proposed in 1716 that 
Parliament provide increased customs revenue 
and pay governors and other officials out of it. 
Finding Connecticut smoothly insolent to cus- 
toms officers and Rhode Island uproariously de- 
fiant, he urged in 1719 that these charter gov- 
ernments be strictly reformed. The High Ad- 
miralty Court of England made him judge of 
vice-admiralty of New York, Connecticut, and 
the Jerseys (1715), but it was Lewis Morris, an 
appointee of the governor, who actually served, 
this duplication confusing admiralty jurisdiction 
in colonial New York. 

Heathcote was a devoted and energetic church- 
man. Sustaining Governor Fletcher in the par- 
tial establishment of Anglicanism in New York, 
he led in founding Trinity Parish and building 
the edifice. Meanwhile in Westchester he had 
threatened his militia with hard Sunday drill 
unless they maintained regular worship, and had 
begun the establishment of his church. Cleverly 
circumventing the local New England majority, 
he set up Episcopal worship in Westchester, Rye, 
New Rochelle, Eastchester, and Yonkers. He 
steadily supported the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, of which he 
became a member, established a day school and 
a Sunday school in Rye, and more than any 
other colonial mayor encouraged schools in New 
York City. After careful plans, he made in 1706 
the first of five missionary journeys into Con- 
necticut and was chiefly responsible for planting 
Episcopacy in that colony at Stratford. 

Caleb Heathcote was an important force for 
civilization in New York. His death from apo- 
plexy in 1721 came, appropriately enough, when 
he was collecting funds for a charity. Two sons 
and two daughters died as minors and after the 
death in 1736 of his widow (Martha, daughter of 
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“Tangier” Smith, whom he had married on Sept. 
7, 1699), the manor was jointly held by his 
daughters, Anne, wife of Chief Justice James 
De Lancey [q.v.'], and Martha, wife of Dr. Lewis 
Johnston, until it was dissolved in 1774. 

[The only extensive account is, D. R. Fox, Caleb 
Heathcotc, Gentleman Colonist (1926), where all au- 
thorities are given.] D.R.F. 

HEBERT, LOUIS (Mar. 13, 1820-Jan. 7, 

1901), engineer, soldier in the Confederate army, 
was the son of Valery and Clarisse (Bush) 
Hebert, both of Iberville Parish, La. He was a 
descendant of Louis Hebert who settled in Can- 
ada in 1604. In 1755, Paul Gaston Hebert, his 
great-grandson, left Port Royal (Annapolis), 
Nova Scotia, and in 1767 settled in Louisiana. 
His son, Armand Valery, was Louis's grand- 
father and also grandfather of Paul Octave He- 
bert \_q.v.'\y Louis's cousin. Young Hebert's 
early education was directed by private teachers 
on his father's plantation, and later he was sent 
to Jefferson College in St. James Parish, from 
which he graduated in 1840. Receiving an ap- 
pointment to West Point, he was graduated 
there in 1845, third in his class, and was made 
brevet second lieutenant of engineers. For two 
years he served as assistant engineer in the con- 
struction of Fort Livingston, Barataria Island, 
La. In 1847, he resigned from the army to take 
charge of his father's sugar estate in Iberville 
Parish, and the following year he married Mal- 
vina Lambremont. Three sons were born of this 
union. From 1847 to 1850 he was major in the 
Louisiana militia and colonel from 1858 to 1861 ; 
from 1853 to 1855, a member of the state Senate ; 
and from 1855 to 1859, chief engineer of Loui- 
siana. In the latter year this office was abol- 
ished and he became a member of the board of 
public works. 

At the opening of the Civil War, he entered 
the service of the Confederate states as colonel 
of the 3rd Louisiana Infantry, a well drilled and 
equipped organization chiefly made up of men 
from northern Louisiana, which was placed in 
the brigade of General McCulloch. At the battle 
of Wilson's Creek his division did gallant work. 
At Pea Ridge, where both his senior officers, 
McCulloch and McIntosh, were killed, Hebert 
and numbers of his officers and men were cap- 
tured. On May 26, 1862, he was commissioned 
brigadier-general, and, after being exchanged, 
led the 2nd Brigade, Little's division. Price's 
army, in northern Mississippi. He took a gal- 
lant part in the battle of luka, bearing the brunt 
of Rosecrans' attack. He was afterward for a 
time in command of Little’s division, distin- 


served in the siege of Vicksburg. After the lall 
of that city, Hebert was in charge of the heavy 
artillery in the Cape Fear department under 
Major-General Whitney and acted as chief en- 
gineer of the war department of North Carolina. 
When peace was declared he went back to his 
native parish and became editor of the Iberville 
South, a weekly paper published in the town of 
Plaquemine. Later he taught in private schools 
both in Iberville and St. Martin parishes, taking 
no part in politics. He was still teaching at the 
age of eighty-one when his death occurred in St. 
Martin Parish. 

[Alcee Fortier, Louisiana (1914), vol. I; C. A. 
Evans, Confed. Mil. Hist., vol. X (1899) ; W. H. Tun- 
nard, A Southern Record: The Hist, of the Third Regt., 
La. Cavalry (1866); Thirty-Second Ann. Reunion 
Asso. Grads. U. S. Mil. Acad. (1901) ; Lucinda Boyd, 
The Irvines and Their Kin ( 1898) ; family records sup- 
plied by Ellis L. Hebert of St. Martinville, La.] 

W.B.G. 

HfiBERT. PAUL OCTAVE (Dec. 12, 1818- 

Aug. 29, 1880), soldier, Louisiana governor, the 
son of Paul Gaston and Mary Eugenia (Hamil- 
ton) Hebert, was born on a plantation on the 
banks of the Mississippi twelve miles above 
Bayou Goula, Iberville Parish, La. His grand- 
father, Armand Valery Hebert, was also the 
grandfather of Louis Hebert \_q.v.“\. After at- 
tending elementary schools near his home, Paul 
was sent to Jefferson College, St. James Parish, 
La., where he graduated in 1836 at the head of 
his class. Four years later he was first in the 
class of 1840 at the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, where William T. Sherman 
and George H. Thomas \_qq.v.'] were his class- 
mates. He was commissioned second lieutenant 
in the Engineer Corps but was shortly appointed 
assistant professor of engineering at West Point, 
a position he held until July 21, 1842, when he 
was ordered to Barataria, La., to superintend 
the construction of ’some Mississippi River de- 
fenses. On Aug. 2, 1842, he was married to 
Cora Wills Vaughan, daughter of a sugar planter 
living near Bayou Goula. In 1845 he left the 
army to accept an appointment from Gov. Alex- 
ander Mouton as chief engineer of Louisiana 
but resigned early in 1847. The Mexican War 
being then in progress, he was commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel in the 14th Infantry, in the 
brigade commanded by Gen. Franklin Pierce. 
He took part in all important battles of the Mex- 
ico City campaign and at Molino del Rey so dis- 
tinguished himself that he was personally 
plimented by General Scott and brevetted co o 

nel for gallantry. ^ . 

At the close of the war Hebert retired to nis 

sugar plantation, but soon afterward, *n an at- 
tempt to improve his health, he made a tour o 


guished himself in the battle of Corinth, and 
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Europe. After his return to the United States 
he was a member of the Louisiana constitu- 
tional convention in 1852 and in the same year 
was elected governor of the state on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He is said to have been the young- 
est man elected to the office up to that time. 
Commissioned a brigadier-general in the Con- 
federate army at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
he was in command in Louisiana during 1861. 
After being transferred to the Trans-Mississippi 
Department he was given command of the De- 
partment of Texas, then put in charge of the de- 
fenses of Galveston, and finally given command 
of the sub-district of North Louisiana, where he 
took part in the battle of Milliken’s Bend, the 
only engagement of consequence in which he 
participated during the war. After General Lee 
surrendered, General Kirby-Smith turned his 
command over to General Magruder, who imme- 
diately transferred it to Hebert, and by him it 
was surrendered to Gen. Granger of the Union 
army. The war over, Hebert resumed business 
in his native state. His political disabilities were 
soon removed by President Johnson. In 1873 
he was appointed state engineer by Gov. W. P. 
Kellogg, and commissioner and civil engineer 
of the Mississippi levees by President Grant. In 
1872, with the slogan “All Roads from Greeley 
Lead to Grant,” he had led the wing of the Loui- 
siana Democrats which supported Horace Gree- 
ley for the presidency. In 1879 he began to 
suffer from cancer, and a year later he died at 
the New Orleans home of his father-in-law, 
John Andrews, a prominent sugar planter of 
Iberville Parish. Hebert’s first wife died in 
1859, ^nd on Aug. 3, 1861, he had married Penel- 

ope Lynch Andrews. He was buried at Bayou 
Goula. 

[See Lucinda Boyd, The Irvines and Their Kin 
(1898); Arthur Meynier, Meynier’s La. Biogs. pt. I 
(1882) ; H. and A. Cohen, Cohen's New Orleans Direc- 
tory, 1854: C. A. Evans, Confed. Mil. Hist., vol. X 

f ; Chas. Gayarre, Hist, of La., vol. IV (1866) ; 
Hew Orleans Times, Aug. 30, 1880. Information as to 
wtain facts was supplied by Hebert's grand-daughter, 
Mrs, G. W. Pigman, New Orleans, La.] M. J. W. 

HECK, BARBARA (1734-Aug. 17, 1804), 

Mother of Methodism in America,” was born 
m Ballingrane, County Limerick, Ireland, where 
German refugees from the Palatinate had been 
permitted to settle in 1709. Her father was Se- 
bastian Ruckle. With her husband, Paul Heck, 
she came to New York in 1760 on the ship 
Perry, which also brought Philip Embury [q.v.l 
and his wife, and other Ballingrane people. The 
most of the company had been converted to 
Methodism in Ireland, but, divorced from for- 
mer associations, their fervor seems to have 
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waned. Barbara Heck was greatly distressed 
by their backsliding, and one day in 1766 a card 
game which she found going on set her on fire 
with indignation, and she became a flaming an- 
gel of rebuke and exhortation. Sweeping the 
cards from the table, she denounced the players 
in no uncertain terms, and then went across the 
street to the home of Embury, w'ho had been a 
local preacher in Ireland, and startled that indi- 
vidual from his spiritual lethargy by declaring: 
“Philip, you must preach to us, or we shall all 
go to Hell, and God will require our blood at 
your hands !” When he objected on the ground 
that he had no place in which to preach, she re- 
torted, “Preach in your own house ! And at 
once ! The Lord will protect you !” 

From this incident most Methodists date the 
beginning of the Wesleyan movement in Amer- 
ica (Jesse Lee, A Short History of the Metho- 
dists, 1810, ch. II), Embury preached, Barbara 
Fleck was there to encourage him and was a 
vitalizing agency in subsequent activities which, 
in 1768, resulted in the erection of the first Wes- 
leyan chapel in this country. She decided the 
plan of it, divinely inspired, as she believed, and 
is said to have helped raise the necessary funds. 
The Hecks moved to Salem, in what is now 
Washington County, N. Y., in 1770, where again 
they helped Embury found a Wesleyan Society. 
Being Loyalists, just before the Revolution they 
removed to Montreal and Paul Heck served in 
the English army. Later they made their home 
in Augusta, Canada. Barbara died there on a 
summer day, sitting outdoors by the St. Law- 
rence River, her Bible in her lap. 

[For discussion of the erroneous statement that her 
name was “Hick,” and that she was buried in New 
York, see John Atkinson, Hist, of the Origin of the 
Wesleyan Movement in America (1896), ch. V; Wm. 
Crook, Ireland and the Centenary of Am. Methodism 
(1868). See also: J. B. Wakeley, Lost Chapters Re- 
covered from the Early Hist, of Am. Methodism 
(1858) ; Methodist Rev. (N. Y.), Jan.-Feb. and May- 
June 1928 ; Christian Advocate (N. Y.), Jan, i, 8, 1885 ; 
S. A. Seaman, Annals of N. Y. Methodism (1892) ; J. 
M. Buckley, A Hist, of Methodism in the U. S. (2 vols., 
1897) ; and other denominational histories.] H. E. S. 

HECKER, FRIEDRICH KARL FRANZ 

(Sept. 28, i8ii-Mar. 24, 1881), German revo- 
lutionist, Union soldier, farmer, was born in 
Eichtersheim, Baden. His father was well-to- 
do, a court counsellor under Fiirst-Primas von 
Dalberg ; his mother, nee Von Lueders, was of 
noble family. After an early training in the 
Lyceum at Mannheim, he studied law and his- 
tory at the universities of Heidelberg and Mu- 
nich, receiving at the latter his doctor’s degree 
in law. After a visit to Paris in 1835, he settled 
down in Mannheim and rapidly gained distinc- 
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tion as an advocate. Drawn into politics by his 
election in 1842 to the Second Chamber of Ba- 
den, he led, with Itzstein and Sander, the liberal 
movement for parliamentary government. His 
speech in the Chamber of Baden opposing the in- 
corporation of Schleswig-Holstein with Den- 
mark won him fame throughout Germany, and 
his popularity increased when on a visit to Ber- 
lin in 1845 was expelled from Prussia. Not 
willing to compromise on halfway measures, as 
were his colleagues Bassermann and Welker, he 
resigned in 1847 and made a trip to Southern 
France and Algiers, but he was soon recalled by 
his constituents. Regarded as the champion of 
popular rights, he drew up, with Gustav Struve, 
the program of the Claims of the People of Ba- 
den at the Offenburg popular convention, Sept. 
12, 1847. Idealist that he was, he thought the 
German people were ready to throw over their 
monarchistic and particularistic traditions at 
once and declare themselves for a united repub- 
lic. Such a resolution he brought forward in 
the Preliminary Parliament {Vorparlament) at 
Frankfurt, Mar. 31, 1848. The moderates won, 
however, and when the government of Baden 
resorted to energetic measures, Hecker pro- 
claimed the German Republic from Constance, 
and summoned the people of the Lake District 
{Seekreis) and the peasants of the Black For- 
est to armed resistance. He hoped for a spon- 
taneous uprising in vast numbers of such as had 
been carried away by his fiery eloquence and 
magnetic personality, but the poorly armed 
force of a few thousand that gathered about him 
was no match for the combined troops of Ba- 
den and Hessen under General von Gagern. In 
the engagement near Kandern, Apr. 20, 1848, 
Hecker^s little army was badly routed and the 
leader fled across the Swiss border. Hecker was 
honored with reelection to the Chamber, but the 
Baden government would not respect his im- 
munity, and the new Frankfurt Parliament re- 
fused to admit him to a seat as a member. He 
decided to emigrate, with the hope of collecting 
funds for the support of the revolution. The de- 
feated Hecker was received like a conquering 
hero in New York City, and the ovations were 
repeated in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis. With the aid of friends he selected a 
farm near Belleville, 111 ., and planned to join 
the colony of “Latin farmers,'* but when in May 
1849 the Baden government was overthrown, 
the revolutionary Provisional Government called 
him home. He got as far as Strasbourg, where 
he learned that the Prussian armies had already 
vanquished the revolutionary forces in the Palat- 
inate and Baden, and that the cause upon which 
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he had staked all was lost Emigration was now 
compulsory. With his wife (nee Josephine 
Eisenhardt of Mannheim) and two children he 
set sail from France and returned to his Belle- 
ville farm, situated near what later became the 
village of Summerfield, St Clair County, 111 . 

Hecker became a successful farmer, cattle 
raiser, and viticulturist A born leader, he could 
not keep out of politics when great questions agi- 
tated his adopted country. Though never accept- 
ing political office, he was one of the early Re- 
publicans, was on the Fremont electoral ticket, 
stumped the East and West against slavery, 
especially where Germans had settled, and was 
an ardent supporter of Lincoln. At the age of 
fifty when the Civil War began he served as a 
private soldier under General Sigel, until he was 
made colonel of the 24th Illinois. Difficulties 
with superior officers caused him to resign hot- 
headedly, but soon another regiment was recruit- 
ed for him in Chicago, the 82nd Illinois, which 
he led for the greater part of the war. He was 
wounded severely at Chancellorsville, but recov- 
ered quickly and did his part in the battles of 
Chattanooga, Missionary Ridge, and elsewhere. 
He returned to his farm after the war, but re- 
mained a chosen leader of the German element 
on public occasions and in public affairs. His 
speech at St. Louis in 1871 {Festrede zur St. 
Louiser Friedensfeier) was noteworthy, show- 
ing his adherence to republican principles. An- 
other address, delivered July 4 of the same year 
at Trenton, III., is included in D. J. Brewer’s 
World's Best Orations (1899, vol. VII). He 
was active in the Liberal Republican movement 
of 1872 and, although he opposed Greeley's nom- 
ination and spoke against him in the campaign, 
gave hearty support to the state Liberal Republi- 
can ticket. In 1873 he visited Germany. He 
died of pneumonia at his Summerfield farm on 
Mar. 24, 1881, after a very brief illness. His 
wife and five children survived him. Hecker’s 
winning personality and inspiring oratory, his 
integrity, wholeheartedness, and readiness to 
sacrifice all for the cause in which he believed, 
made him almost a legendary hero, in spite of his 
impetuosity, tactlessness, and vanity. 

{AUegemeine Deutsche Biographie, Bd. 50,(1905) 5 
F. K. F. Hecker, Die Erhcbung des Volkes in Baden 
fur die Deutsche Republik im Friihjahr 1848 (1848); 
Friedrich von Weech, Badische Biographieen, Bd. 4 
(1891) ; Karl Mathy, Aus dent Nachlass: Briefe aus 
den Jahren 1846-^1848 (1898), ed. by Ludwig Mathy; 
Friedrich Hecker und scin Anteil an der Geschichte 
Deutschlands und Anterikas (1881); Erinnerung an 
Friedrich Hecker (1882) ; Reden und Vorlesungen von 
Friedrich Hecker (1872) ; Memoirs of Gustave Koerner 
1809-1896 (1909), ed. by T. J. McCormack; 
cences of Carl Schurz (1907); Ber VorkamPf 

deutscher Einheit und Freiheit (1914) ; J 

‘‘The Conference in the Deutsches Haus, Chicago, May 
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14-iS, i860,'' Trans. III. State Hist. Soc. . . . igsS 
(1928) ; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Mar. 25, 1881.] 

A.B.F. 

HECKER, ISAAC THOMAS (Dec. 18, 1819- 
Dec. 22, 1888), Roman Catholic priest, founder 
of the Paulists, youngest son of John and Caro- 
line (Freund) Hecker, natives of Prussia, was 
born in New York, where at the age of eleven 
he was forced to leave school to aid his brothers 
in their bakery. Stimulated by an early acquaint- 
ance with Orestes Brownson \_q.v.'], Hecker at- 
tempted to educate himself by propping a copy 
of Kant's Critique of Pure Reason in front of the 
doughboard that he might read as he worked. 
Led by Brownson, he joined the Workingmen’s 
Party and while in his teens made numerous po- 
litical speeches. From philosophy and political 
science he turned his thoughts to religion and 
theology, subjects more compatible with his mys- 
tic nature. In January 1843, advised by Brown- 
son, he went as a visitor to Brook Farm, where 
for six months he studied philosophy and theol- 
ogy. Learning of Bronson Alcott’s colony, Fruit- 
lands, near Harvard, Mass., he went there on 
July II. Exactly two weeks later he returned 
to his brothers’ bakeshop in New York. Less 
than a year after his return, his ascetic nature 
again asserted itself, and he went to study in 
Concord, Mass., where he lived with the Tho- 
reau family. The individualism of the Transcen- 
dentalists repelled him and turned his thoughts 
toward the ritualistic religions. Rejecting the 
Episcopal Church after long consideration, he 
decided in June 1844 to become a Roman Catho- 
lic. After attempting unsuccessfully to convert 
Henry Thoreau and George William Curtis to 
Catholicism, he went to New York, where on 
Aug. I he was baptized by Bishop McCloskey. 
Attracted by the idea of life in a religious com- 
munity, he applied for admission into the Re- 
demptorist order, a society of priests in charge 
of the German congregations in New York. He 
was admitted, was confirmed in 1845, added 
Thomas to his name in honor of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and in July 1845 sailed for Belgium, 
where he began his novitiate at St. Trond. Ob- 
tuse superiors and the unwonted regimen of the 
order made him miserable, but he kept doggedly 
at his study, and after becoming a member of 
the Redemptorist congregation on Oct. 15, 1846, 
he left on the following day for further training 
at Witten, Holland. In September 1848 he was 
sent to Clapham, England, and on Oct. 23, 1849, 
he was ordained in London by Bishop Wiseman. 

Father Hecker returned from England to the 
United States in March 1851 as a Redemptorist 
missionary to the increasingly numerous Ger- 


man immigrants. For five years he worked with 
Fathers Baker, Deshon, Flewit, and Walworth. 
During these years he wrote two books, Ques- 
tions of the Soul (1852) and Aspirations of 
Nature (1857), expositions of Catholic doctrine. 
His own conversion and his contacts with Prot- 
estants convinced him of the need of an English- 
speaking Redemptorist house. His four col- 
leagues also felt the need and in August 1857 
sent Hecker to Rome to lay the matter before 
the general of the order. Having come without 
first obtaining permission, he was promptly ex- 
pelled from the order. Pope Pius IX dispensed 
the five American priests from their Redemp- 
torist vows, and Hecker returned to New York 
in May 1858, ready to found a new order with 
St. Paul as patron. When the new order. The 
Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle, was 
founded in New York in July 1858, Hecker be- 
came superior and retained the office until his 
death. 

He worked with tremendous energy, continued 
his doctrinal lectures, and espoused the cause 
of the Catholic press. In 1865 he founded the 
Catholic World; in 1866 he organized the Cath- 
olic Publication Society; in 1870 he began the 
Young Catholic, a paper for children; and in 
1871 he had raised more than half the fund need- 
ed to establish a Catholic daily when his health 
failed and he abandoned the project. He went 
south in 1872, and to Europe in 1873, where he 
recovered some of his strength and engaged again 
in writing. He died in New York. 

Hecker conceived of the Catholic Church as 
essentially democratic ; and in his lectures, books, 
and periodicals he sought to commend this con- 
ception to democratic America. After his death 
he was attacked in France as one who had en- 
deavored to establish an independent American 
Catholicism. The charge seems to have been 
without foundation, for Hecker himself yielded 
to the will of the Holy See and never counte- 
nanced the least deviation from the strictest Cath- 
olic doctrine. 

[The definitive biography is Walter Elliott, The Life 
of Father Hecker (1891). The controversy about his 
alleged advocacy of an American church is presented 
in Charles Maignen’s ttudes snr VAmericanisme — Le 
P^re Hecker, Est-il un SaintT (Paris and Rome, 1898) 
and in the English version of the same book, Father 
Hecker, Is He a Saint? (Rome, Paris, and London, 

R.W.A. 

HECKEWELDER, JOHN GOTTLIEB 
ERNESTUS (Mar. 12, 1743-Jan. 31, 1823), 
missionary of the renewed Unitas Fratrum, or 
Moravian Church, to the Indians of Ohio, was 
born in Bedford, England, and died in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. His father was the Rev. David Hecke- 
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welder, a native of Moravia, who had been sent 
to England in the service of the Brethren’s 
Church. John’s early education was acquired at 
Moravian schools in that country. After com- 
ing to America with his parents in 1754, he at- 
tended the boys’ school in Bethlehem for three 
years and was then sent to assist in the opera- 
tion of the Economy Farm at Christian’s Spring, 
near Nazareth. In 1759 he was indentured to 
a cedar cooper at Bethlehem, though at that 
time he had offered his services as an evangelist 
and had expressed a strong desire to be allowed 
to assist in the work of David Zeisberger and 
Christian Frederick Post who were 

planning a mission on the Muskingum River in 
the Ohio territory. In 1762 he received a call to 
assist Post in the transfer of several parties of 
Christian Delaware Indians from the Susque- 
hanna region. A preliminary journey to Ohio 
was made, but, just as arrangements for the 
transfer were ready, Pontiac’s War blazed out 
in the Western area and the proposed migration 
was temporarily abandoned. When the Pontiac 
affair collapsed, Post and Zeisberger carried out 
the plan and Heckewelder was compelled to re- 
main in the cooper shop, chafing under the re- 
straints imposed upon his dreams. 

From 1763 to 1771, however, he was occa- 
sionally dispatched as a messenger to the Indian 
settlement at Wyalusing, Pa., and even to the 
Indian towns on the west branch of the Susque- 
hanna. In this work he showed, to an unusual 
degree, the ability to understand both the cus- 
toms and the language of the Indians, and he oc- 
cupied many hours of those years in acquiring 
their language, traditions, and legendary his- 
tory. His regular mission service was begun in 
1771 and lasted fifteen years, during which, as 
assistant to David Zeisberger, he lived with the 
Moravian Christian Indians, guiding and accom- 
panying them from the Susquehanna to the Big 
Beaver River and thence to Schoenbrunn and 
Gnadenhiitten on the Muskingum, During these 
years he was constantly on horseback between 
Bethlehem and Detroit, usually as the leader of 
Indian groups and always as their passport on 
the way; for the idea of Indians as peaceful and 
God-fearing people was not conceivable to many 
frontiersmen in those troublous days. In 1781 
he and all his companions were made prisoners 
by a wandering company of English and Indians 
and taken to Upper Sandusky where they were 
held as prisoners of war on the charge of being 
American spies. Heckewelder was twice sum- 
moned to Detroit and arraigned before the com- 
mandant of the post, but all were finally allowed 
to return to the Ohio work. It was during this 
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absence from Ohio that ninety-six Christian In- 
dians of Gnadenhiitten were massacred by the 
whites. 

In 1780 Heckewelder married Sarah Ohne- 
berg of Nazareth, Pa., their wedding, the first of 
a white couple in Ohio, taking place in the chapel 
of the station at Salem. Six years later he re- 
tired to Bethlehem and withdrew from the active 
mission service, though not from the service of 
his church. Additional duties were imposed upon 
him by the new government of the United States, 
which availed itself of his special knowledge of 
Indian language and life. In 1792 General 
Knox, secretary of war, appointed him to accom- 
pany General Putnam [q.v.'] and a commission 
to arrange the peace treaty at Vincennes, Ind. 
The next year he acted as adviser for a similar 
group consisting of General Lincoln, Colonel 
Pickering, and Gov. Beverly Randolph, going 
by way of the Iroquois country to Detroit. In 
1801 he returned to Gnadenhiitten, and for nine 
years administered the Indian “estate” on the 
Muskingum, held in trust by the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, for the benefit of the 
descendants of the Indians of the former mis- 
sion. By this time most of these had been trans- 
ferred, largely through his efforts and energy, 
to Fairfield, Canada. 

He returned with his family to Bethlehem in 
1810 where new labors awaited him. At the so- 
licitation of Caspar Wistar of the American 
Philosophical Society he gave the last years of 
his life to the work of recording some of the 
knowledge of Indian life that he had acquired. 
As a result his “Account of the History, Man- 
ners, and Customs of the Indian Nations, Who 
Once Inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighbor- 
ing States” was published in The Transactions 
of the Historical & Literary Committee of the 
American Philosophical Society, vol. I (1819). 
A German edition appeared in Gottingen, 1821, 
and a French, in Paris, in 1822. This work was 
denounced in the North American Review, Jan- 
uary 1826 for its alleged naive acceptance of In- 
dian traditions as facts, but was vindicated with 
some success by William Rawle, in Memoirs of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, vol. I 
(1826). Among his other published works are 
Johann Heckewdlders Reise von Bethlehem tn 
Pensilvanien bis sum IVabashfluss (Halle, 1797 ^ 
English translation in Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, January, April, and 
July 1888), an account of the journey made in 
1792 with Putnam; A Narrative of the Mission 
of the United Brethren among the Delaware 
and the Mohegan Indians from its Commence- 
ment in the Year 1740 to the Close of the Year 
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1808 (1820; new edition, edited by William E. 
Connelley, 1907) ; Names which the Lenni Len- 
mpe or Delaware Indians Gave to the Rivers, 
Streams, and Localities within the States of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia, with their Significations (1872); “Map 
and Description of Northeastern Ohio ... in 
1796” {Magazine of Western History, Decem- 
ber 1884). An interesting meteorological journal 
kept by Heckewelder at Gnadenhiitten in 1800 
is printed in the Philadelphia Medical and Phys- 
ical Journal, vol. I, pt. 2 (1805), and his journal 
of a tour made with Putnam in 1797 for the sur- 
vey of the Indian “estate’* is printed in the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
April 1886. Heckewelder’s work is, of course, 
supplementary to that of David Zeisberger, by 
whom the original investigations into Indian lan- 
guages were made. It was Heckewelder’s emi- 
nent common sense and adaptability, however, 
that carried the mission work through to suc- 
cess; it was his simple straightforwardness that 
won against prejudice at Detroit ; and in the end 
it was through Heckewelder that the story of 
Indian life and of colonial Indian affairs in the 
Ohio country was given a proper perspective 
in history. 

[Heckewelder’s Autobiography, MS., Bethlehem Ar- 
chives ; E. Rondthaler, Life of John Heckewelder 
(1847); G. H. Loskiel, Geschichte der mission der 
evangelischen briider unter den Indianern in Nord- 
amerika (1789) ; Wm. C. Reichel, in Heckewelder’s 
Names which the Lenni Lennape or Delaware Indians 
gave to the Rivers, Streams, and Localities, . . . (1872), 
in Trans, of the Moravian Hist. Soc., vol. I (1876), 
and in Memoirs of the Hist. Soc. of Pa., vol. XII 
(1876); J. M. Levering, A Hist, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
174^^1892 (1903) ; E. A. De Schweinitz, Life and 
Times of David Zeisberger (1870) ; C. W. Butterfield, 
Hist, of the Girtys (1870) ; Memoirs of Rufus Putnam 
(*903) : Ohio Arch. a 7 id Hist. Pubs., vol. VII (1899).] 

A.G.R. 

HECTOR, FRANCISCO LUIS [See Caron- 

DELET, Francisco Luis Hector, Baron de, c, 

1748-1807]. 

HEDDING, ELIJAH (June 7, 1780-Apr. 9, 
1852), elected bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church after twenty-four years’ pioneer work as 
circuit rider, stationed preacher, and presiding 
elder, was born in what is now Pine Plains, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. He was of English de- 
scent, the son of James Hedding. When he was 
about eleven years old his parents moved to 
Starksborough, Vt., in which frontier settle- 
ment he became hardy in spirit and rugged in 
physique. Both educational and religious oppor- 
tunities were all but wanting there, but Meth- 
odism finally made conquest of the region, and, 
after much mental perturbation, Hedding was 
soundly converted. Prior to this event he had 
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been accustomed to read Wesley's sermons at 
services held in the home of a pious family, for 
he was a good reader and had a resounding 
voice. In the early days of his preaching, it is 
said, he could be heard a mile away. He now 
became an exhorter. In 1799 when Lorenzo 
Dow [q.v.] left the neighboring Essex Circuit in 
order to preach to the Catholics in Ireland, Hed- 
ding, not yet twenty, took his place, and on June 
16, 1801, was admitted to the New York Con- 
ference on probation. In 1803 he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Whatcoat, and in 1805, elder, 
by Bishop Asbury. He traveled long and difficult 
circuits, enduring hardships and exposure which 
brought on bodily infirmities from which he 
never fully recovered. Like other itinerants he 
carried books in his saddle bags, and by studying 
grammar, the English language, and theology, 
he became a clear, correct speaker and better 
informed than the average of his confreres. 
Changes in the boundaries of the New York and 
New England conferences in 1805 made him a 
member of the latter. From this time until he 
was elected bishop, he was one of the foremost 
agents in the extension of Methodism in New 
England. His work carried him into all its 
states, he was presiding elder of several differ- 
ent districts, and was stationed at Boston, Lynn, 
Nantucket, Portland, and New London. While 
in Boston in 1822, he was instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of Zion's Herald (first issue, Jan. 9, 
1823), the earliest exclusively Methodist peri- 
odical. 

In the General Conferences, all of which he 
attended either as delegate or bishop from 1808 
until his death, he was a conspicuous figure. At 
the first of these, when a resolution establishing 
“delegated” General Conferences had been de- 
feated, which action was later rescinded, he 
helped to prevent the breaking up of the Confer- 
ence by persuading the disgruntled New Eng- 
land representatives not to return home. In the 
long-continued but unsuccessful effort to make 
presiding elders elective by the annual confer- 
ences he was a leader, though in his later years 
his views on the matter changed. As a bishop, to 
which office he was elected in 1824, his exposi- 
tion of the spirit and intent of the disciplinary 
statutes of the church came to be held in high 
regard, and his decisions, and especially his 
Discourse on the Administration of Discipline 
(1842) did much to put the economy of the 
church on a uniform and fair basis. He strongly 
opposed the extreme abolitionist agitation in the 
northern conferences and thereby brought upon 
himself much abuse and persecution. Conscious 
perhaps of his own early limitations, he was a 
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strong advocate of education. Hedding College, 
Abingdon, 111., founded in 1856, is named for 
him. As a presiding officer he was unexcelled. 
His physical presence suggested power and au- 
thority, for he was six feet tall, large-framed, 
and corpulent. He was preeminently a simple, 
practical man, keen-minded, shrewd in his esti- 
mate of others, quick-witted, and of sound judg- 
ment. His piety, however, was deep and sin- 
cere. During his later life his home was in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he died in his sev- 
enty-second year. His wife, whom he married 
Jan. 10, 1810, was Lucy Blish of Gilsum, Che- 
shire County, N. H. 

[Autobiographical letter dated July 31, 1846, repr. 
from Northern Christian Advocate in A. M. Hemen- 
way, The Vt. Hist. Gazetteer, I (1868), p. 104; D. W. 
Clark. Life and Times of Rev. Elijah Hedding, D.D. 
(*855) ; Wm. B. Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vol. VII 
(1859); Nathan Bangs, A Hist, of the Meth. Episc. 
Church (4 vols., 1 838-4 1 ) : Abel Stevens, Memorials 
of the Introduction of Methodism into the Eastern 
States (1848) ; Meth. Quart. Rev., Jan. 1853 ; Theo. L. 
Flood and John VV. Hamilton, Lives of Meth. Bishops 
(1882) ; John J. Tigert, A Constitutional Hist, of Am. 
Episcopal Methodism (rev. ed., 1904) ; J. M. Buckley, 
Constitutional and Parliamentary Hist, of the M. E. 
Church (1912); Jas. Mudge. Hist, of the New Eng. 
Conference of the M. E. Ch. 1796-1910 (1910) ; Zion's 
Herald, Apr. 14, 28, 1852 ; Christian Advocate (N. Y.), 
Apr. 8, 15, 1852.] H.E.S. 

HEDGE. FREDERIC HENRY (Dec. 12, 
1805-Aug. 21, 1890), Unitarian clergyman, 
Transcendentalist, translator of German litera- 
ture, was born at Cambridge, Mass., the second 
child of Levi [q.v.'] and Mary (Kneeland) 
Hedge. Showing an early talent for language, 
he memorized the Eclogues of Virgil before he 
was seven years of age and much of Homer be- 
fore he was ten. His father, professor of logic 
at Harvard, sent Frederic to Germany with 
George Bancroft in 1818, a boy of thirteen in 
the care of a youth of eighteen. He returned in 
1822 and entered Harvard with advanced stand- 
ing, graduating in 1825. After studying at the 
Divinity School, 1825-29, he was ordained at 
West Cambridge (now Arlington), Mass., May 
20, 1829, and served as minister of Unitarian 
churches at West Cambridge, 1829-35 ; Bangor, 
Me., 1835-50; Providence, R. I., 1850-56; and 
Brookline, Mass., 1857-72. In 1830, at West 
Cambridge, he married Lucy L. Pierce, daugh- 
ter of Rev. John Pierce. He was editor of the 
Christian Examiner, 1857-61 ; professor of ec- 
clesiastical history in the Harvard Divinity 
School, 1857-76, and an especially appointed in- 
structor in ecclesiastical history for the year 
1877-78 ; and professor of German literature in 
Harvard College from 1872 until his retirement 
in 1884. He continued to live in Cambridge until 
his death. 
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Although his adolescent years in (Jermany had 
allowed Hedge more freedom than was good for 
him, they had given him, as he said, “ a thorough 
knowledge of the language, some acquaintance 
with its literature, and an early initiation in the 
realm of German idealism, then to our people 
an unknown world” (quoted by Chadwick, 

He came back to America well grounded in Ger- 
man literature and philosophy and continued to 
read Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. In 1836, when 
he joined Emerson and George Ripley in organ- 
izing a group of Transcendentalists, he was the 
only one of them who knew the German philo- 
sophical background of Transcendentalism at 
first hand. Recognizing Hedge's leadership, the 
group made his visits from Bangor to Boston the 
occasion for calling meetings and referred to 
themselves as “The Hedge Club,” although in 
literary history they are known as “The Tran- 
scendental Club.” Hedge's enthusiasm for Ger- 
man philosophy passed first to Margaret Fuller, 
then to Ripley, and to James Freeman Clarke. 
As a philosopher Hedge was neither Kantian 
nor Hegelian and avoided identifying himself 
with any one school of thought, but he was al- 
ways with the idealists and intuitionalists against 
the realists and experimentalists. By 1836 many 
other American scholars could have given the 
Transcendental group an understanding of Ger- 
man philosophy; Hedge's unique service lay in 
bringing to it something of the very atmosphere 
of German thought. 

He was president of the American Unitarian 
Association, 1859-62, and all his life a powerful 
leader in the Unitarian movement. No party in 
the church claimed him ; in theology, as in phi- 
losophy, he belonged to no school. He was cau- 
tious about accepting the theory of evolution ; yet 
he was bold, daring, even rash in his own specu- 
lation. As editor of the Christian Examiner he 
espoused no cause, though he was frankly in- 
tolerant of attempts to organize the Unitarian 
societies into large associations ; he frowned on 
any move to make a denomination out of the 
free churches. As professor at the Harvard Di- 
vinity School he objected to the audacities of the 
western Unitarians when he himself was com- 
placently doubting personal immortality and rel- 
egating the whole realm of nature to the devil. 

He formulated neither his theology nor his phi- 
losophy, and because he did not conform to any 
one party he exerted an influence on all factions. 

His ability as a creative writer was displayed 
in his hymns and lyrics and in his orations of the 
decade after 1872, particularly the Luther ora- 
tion (published 1888) and those published in 
Ways of the Spirit and Other Essays (1877); 
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but his chief service to literature was as a trans- 
lator. His most noted single translation is the 
familiar English version of Luther’s “Ein feste 
Burg/' His Prose Writers of Germany was pub- 
lished in 1848. This collection of translations, 
with critical introductions, exhibited not only 
breadth of reading but discerning appreciation 
and literary skill in the translations from his 
own hand. Together with his indefatigable ef- 
fort in periodicals and in conversation, it intro- 
duced German literature into America. His ap- 
pointment to the German professorship at Har- 
vard was a somewhat tardy recognition of his 
scholarship and zeal. 

In addition to the scores of articles which he 
contributed to periodicals and the books previ- 
ously mentioned, he published several volumes, 
including: Conservatism and Reform (1843); 
Christian Liturgy; For the Use of the Church 
(1853); Hymns for the Church of Christ 
(1S53) I Recent Inquiries in Theology (i860) ; 
Reason in Religion (1865) ; The Primeval World 
of Hebrew Tradition (1870); an edition of 
Goethe’s Faust (1882) ; Atheism in Philosophy 
(1884) ; Hours with German Classics (1886) ; 
Personality and Theism (1887) ; Martin Luther 
and Other Essays (1888) ; Metrical Translations 
and Poefns ( 1888), with Annis Lee Wister ; and 
Sermons (1891). 

_[J. H. Allen, "A Memory of Dr. Hedge" and “Fred- 
eric Henry Hedge," Unitarian Rev., Sept., Oct. 1890, 
the latter issue containing an autobiographical chap- 
ter on his youth in Germany ; J. W. Chadwick, Frederic 
Henry Hedge; A Sermon (n.d.) ; Nation (N. Y.), Aug. 
28, 1890; G. W. Cooke, Unitarianism in America 
(1902) ; H. C. Goddard. Studies in New England Tran- 
scendentalism (1908) ; S. A. Eliot, Heralds of a Liberal 
Faith, yo\. Ill (1910); S. F. Kneeland, Seven Cen- 
turies in the Kneeland Family (1897).] R. W. A. 

HEDGE, LEVI (Apr. 19, 1766-Jan. 3, 1844), 
philosopher, was born in Warwick, Mass. He 
was the second of the six sons of the Rev. Lemuel 
Hedge, a Harvard graduate and Congregational 
clergyman at Warwick, and of Sarah, daughter 
of the Rev. David White. Owing to the slender 
income of his father, and in accordance with the 
democratic customs of the day and place, Levi 
was early apprenticed to a mason and made his 
own way through college, graduating from Har- 
vard in 1792. He was married to Mary Knee- 
land, daughter of Dr. William Kneeland and 
grand-daughter of President Holyoke of Har- 
vard, on Jan. 15, 1801, at Cambridge, Mass. (S. 
P . Sharpies, Records of the Church of Christ at 
Cambridge in New England, 1632-1830, 1906). 
From 1795 to 1800 he was annually appointed 
tutor in philosophy at Harvard, and in the latter 
year became the first “permanent tutor” there. 
In 1810 he was appointed professor of logic and 
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metaphysics, and in 1827 Alford Professor of 
Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil 
Polity, which position he held until 1832. In 
1808 he received the honorary degree of A.M. 
from Brown and in 1823 that of LL.D. from 
Yale. For over forty years he was a familiar 
and respected figure in Cambridge, often seen 
under one of the “three eminent umbrellas” in 
the town, “vast and heavy structures, equally 
hard to spread or furl” (T. W. Higginson, Old 
Cambridge, 1899, p. 23). 

In 1816 Hedge published his Elements of Log- 
ick, or a Summary of the General Principles 
and Different Modes of Reasoning, which ran 
through numerous editions and was translated 
into German (reviewed in the North American 
Review, November 1816). In this remarkably 
clear and simple work, the author, far in advance 
of his times, took a broad view of his subject, 
which, he asserted, should “teach the principles 
of every species of reasoning, which we have 
occasion to make use of, both in the pursuits of 
science, and in the ordinary transactions of life” 
(Preface). Accordingly he devoted much at- 
tention to the grounds of probable reasoning, in- 
cluded a chapter on the calculation of chances, 
and, all in all, produced a more practical text- 
book than many of a later date. In addressing 
his classes in regard to this book, Hedge, if tra- 
dition be correct, was accustomed to say, “It 
took me fourteen years, with the assistance of the 
adult members of my family, to write this book, 
and I am sure that you cannot do better than 
to employ the precise words of the learned au- 
thor” (S. A. Eliot, A History of Cambridge, 
Mass., 1913, p. 113). Besides being a philoso- 
pher, Hedge was also something of an orator 
and in 1818 delivered an edifying Etdogy on the 
Rev. Joseph McKean. His last work was to edit 
in two volumes the hitherto unpublished Treatise 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind (1827) 
by Thomas Brown of Edinburgh. Frederic 
Henry Hedge [q.v.l was his son. 

[Records of Harvard Univ. ; Josiah Quincy, Hist, of 
Harvard Univ. (1840) ; S. A. Eliot, ed., Heralds of a 
Liberal Faith (1910), III, 159-60; Benj. Rand, “Phil- 
osophical Instruction in Harvard Univ. from 1636 to 
1906," Harvard Grads. Mag., Sept. 1928.] E. S. B. 

HEENAN, JOHN CARMEL (May 2, 1835- 
Oct. 25, 1873), pugilist, son of Timothy and 
Mary (Morrissey) Heenan, was born in West 
Troy, N. Y., where his father was a foreman in 
the federal arsenal. As soon as the boy finished 
elementary school he was apprenticed as a ma- 
chinist, but in 1852 the lure of gold and adven- 
ture drew him to California. Here he prospect- 
ed, fought all comers, and labored in the Benicia 
shops of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
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where he threw a thirty-two-pound sledge for 
twelve hours per day. As the Vigilantes became 
active and fighters scarce, in 1857 Heenan with 
his manager, Jim Cusick, left for New York 
where strong-arm work in an election won him 
a sinecure in the customs service. With no de- 
sire to reenter the ring, he was forced by clamor 
and gibes to fight champion John Morrissey at 
Long Point, Canada, for $2,500 a side (Oct. 20, 
1858). Heenan lost the technical decision, but 
in sportdom he was considered the better man. 
Modest and laughingly good-natured, the “Beni- 
cia Boy” was a popular figure; and his popular- 
ity was not lessened by his marriage, Apr. 3, 
1859, to the fascinating actress, Adah Isaacs 
Menken [g.z'.]. Unable to get a return match 
with Morrissey until he should have fought Tom 
Sayers, the holder of the English belt, Heenan 
accepted the latter's general challenge and went 
to England, where he established training quar- 
ters at Salisbury Plain. 

Interest was keen in America and in the Brit- 
ish Isles, and the newspapers pandered to this in- 
terest by emphasizing the international charac- 
ter of the conflict in lengthy articles. Finally, 
Sayers, a middle-sized, lithe man of superb train- 
ing, faced Heenan in an enclosure near Farn- 
borough (Apr. 17, i860). Despite secrecy to 
avoid police interference, there were 12,000 spec- 
tators of every degree from costermongers to 
peers. Even Queen Victoria is said to have re- 
quested that news of the result be conveyed to 
her. In a suppressed note of approval, the crowd 
marveled at Heenan's powerful physique, for he 
was more than six feet tall, and when in condi- 
tion weighed 196 pounds. In the thirty-seventh 
round, the ring was broken by the “bobbies,” 
but the enraged “Benicia Boy” fought on, while 
some sixty Yankees held off the constables. Al- 
though he had knocked down Sayers repeatedly 
and the time was poorly kept, the referees de- 
clared a draw, a decision which the American 
press denounced as due to British partisanship. 

On Heenan's return, he was greeted by enor- 
mous crowds in Eastern cities and given a con- 
siderable purse. The following year, he went 
back to England and challenged any Englishman 
for a side bet of $10,000. He and Sayers gave 
exhibition matches under the auspices of Joe 
Cushing, an American showman, and later he 
toured the kingdom with Howe's circus. Again, 
he fought a championship battle (Dec. 10, 1863), 
this time with Sailor Tom King at Wadhurst, 
England, losing the decision in the twenty-fifth 
round. Heenan was drugged, and the contest 
aroused hostility against the prize ring. He con- 
tinued in England as a book-maker and, his first 
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wife having divorced him in 1862, he married 
Sarah Stevens, an American actress. Returning 
to New York after the Civil War, he was charged 
with corruption in connection with the “Tweed 
ring,” established a gambling parlor, and fought 
as a sparring partner of Jem Mace. On his way 
to California, he expired in Cusick's arms at 
Green River Station, Wyo. 

[Frederick Locker- Lampson, Afy Con/idences (i8g6) ; 
Joseph Irving, Annals of Our Time (1875) ; Ann. Reg.; 
or a View of the Hist, and Politics of the Year i860, 
Apr. i860: F. L. Dowling, Fistiana (i86i) ; W. E. 
Harding, John C. Heenan, His Life and Battles (1881) ; 
Ed James, The Life and Battles of J. C. Heenan (1879) ; 
S. Sowden, The Heenan and Sayers fight (i860) ; Ca- 
reer of the Champions ; a Reliable Hist, of Tom Sayers 
and John C. Heenan (i860) ; Jeffery Farnol, Famous 
Prise Fights ; or Epics of '^The Fancy** (1928) ; N. Y. 
Times and Y. Herald, Oct. 27, 1873 ; R. J. Purcell, 
*‘Fists Across the Sea,” Columbia, Apr. 1926, based 
upon contemporary material in newspapers and maga- 
zines.] R.J.P. 

HEGEMAN, JOHN ROGERS (Apr. 18, 1844- 

Apr. 6, 1919), third president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, was the son of 
John G. and Charlotte Owen Rogers Hegeman. 
His early education in public schools near his 
birthplace, Flatlands, now a part of Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was followed by study at a pri- 
vate school at Poughquag, Dutchess County, 
and a year at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
His progress in the business world was rapid, 
for within four years, 1866-70, he rose from 
book-keeper in the Bank of the Republic of New 
York City, to accountant and later secretary to 
the board of directors of the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company. In June 1870 he became sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and on Oct. 25 of the same year he was 
elected vice-president, an office which he held for 
twenty years, succeeding Joseph F. Knapp to 
the presidency in 1891. During the years of 
Hegeman's connection with the Metropolitan, 
the business grew from a struggling company, 
carrying on a precarious existence in rented 
offices, to a nation-wide concern. From 1870 to 
1918 it increased its insurance policies from less 
than ten thousand to almost twenty million; and 
from the time Hegeman became president until 
his death, the company's income rose from $iir 
423,496.68 to $200,218,763.48. 

In its early days the Metropolitan carried on 
its life insurance business through the Hildise 
Bund, an organization made up of lodges with 
members who paid weekly premiums. Financial 
troubles in 1873 slowed down the ordinary insur- 
ance business, but when industrial insurance was 
introduced in 1875, Knapp and Hegeman worked 
out a system of industrial policies which the Met- 
ropolitan began writing in 1879 and concen- 
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trated upon until 1891. In that year Hegeman 
became president and Haley Fiske [q.v.] vice- 
president. Together these men revived the ordi- 
nary department, instructing the agents to write 
both ordinary and industrial policies. This en- 
terprise met with immediate success, as did 
the practice, begun in 1896, of writing five- 
hundred-dollar policies for persons between those 
paying weekly premiums and those holding poli- 
cies of a thousand dollars or more. Hegeman 
was particularly interested in the liberalization 
of policy provisions, and in health and welfare 
work. The Armstrong investigation of life in- 
surance companies by the New York State leg- 
islature in 1905 brought about a limitation of 
the amount of ordinary business the company 
could write, but no restrictions were made re- 
garding industrial insurance. As a result of the 
Armstrong investigation Hegeman himself was 
indicted in May 1907 on ten counts — seven of 
forgery and three of perjury. He was charged 
with having altered items in the annual reports 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
submitted to the state life insurance commis- 
sioner. Although the fact that the alterations 
had been made was admitted, Judge Dowling of 
the New York supreme court dismissed the for- 
gery indictments in 1907 on the ground that no 
intent to defraud was proved. The perjury in- 
dictments were allowed to stand but were dis- 
missed in June 1910 by Judge Davis for the 
same reasons given by Judge Dowling. 

Aside from his interest in insurance, Hege- 
man was a trustee of the Hamilton Trust Com- 
pany and of the Union Dime Savings Bank, and 
a director of the Metropolitan Bank &: National 
Surety Company. He and his wife were active 
Baptists, having a special interest in the Salem 
Baptist Church of New Rochelle, N. Y,, which 
they helped to build. His wife was Evelyn Lyon 
of Brooklyn, whom he had married on Oct. 26, 
1870. Ill health during h is last years prevented 
Hegeman from actively carrying on his duties 
as president of the insurance company. After 
his wife’s death in 1914 he traveled, especially 
in the Orient, He died in Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
in 1919. He bequeathed funds for a tuberculosis 
research laboratory which was completed at 
Mount McGregor, N. Y., in 1923 and is known 
as the John Rogers Hegeman Memorial. 

[Sources include : a manuscript biography of Hege- 
man lent by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York ; The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Hwf. (1908); An Epoch in Life Insurance (1924); 
Docs, of the Assembly of the State of N. Y., No. 41, 
1906; N. Y. Law Jour., Dec. 3, 1907, June 24, 1910; 
Insur^ce Monitor, Jan., Apr. 1909, Apr. 1919; Insur- 

Apr. 9, 1919 ; the Intelligencer, pub. by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, July 1919 ; N. Y. 
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Times, Aug. 3, Oct. 25, Nov. 10, ii, 14, 1905, May 23, 
1907, Apr. 7, 8, 10, 22, 19*9 ] E.M.G. 

HEILPRIN. ANGELO (Mar. 31, 1853-July 

17, 1907), geologist, paleontologist, and explorer, 
son of Michael Heilprin \_q.v.^ and Henrietta 
(Silver) Heilprin, was born in Satoralja-Ujhely. 
Hungary, whither his father had gone from Rus- 
sian Poland, and was brought to the United 
States by his parents in 1856. He received his 
first education in the schools of Brooklyn and 
Yonkers, N. Y. While still a youth, scarcely out 
of school, he assisted his father, who was asso- 
ciate editor of the New American Cyclopaedia, 
by contributing several important articles. Since 
he displayed a fondness for science, he was en- 
couraged to go to Europe in 1876, and at the 
Royal School of Mines (now the Normal School 
of Science), London, he studied biology under 
Huxley, geology under Judd, and paleontology 
under Etheridge. The next year he received 
the Forbes medal for proficiency in biology and 
paleontology. Subsequently he studied in Paris ; 
in the University of Geneva, where he took up 
mineralogy; in Florence, and in Vienna. In the 
later city he attended lectures at the Imperial 
Geological Institute. 

Returning to the United States in 1879, 
was selected as a correspondent of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, the following 
year, and soon after was made professor of in- 
vertebrate paleontology in that institution. In 
1883 he was elected curator in charge of the 
Academy, but resigned that position in 1892. He 
was selected as professor of geology in the Wag- 
ner Free Institute of Science, Philadelphia, in 
1885, and three years later curator of the Insti- 
tute’s museum. In 1891 he was one of the found- 
ers and the leading spirit of the Geographical 
Club of Philadelphia, becoming its first presi- 
dent. It was subsequently known as the Geo- 
graphical Society of Philadelphia. About ten 
years later he founded the Alpine Club, member- 
ship in which was limited to actual mountain 
climbers. In 1904 he was elected lecturer at the 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, and 
he was the chief editor of Lippincott's Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer, in 1905. 

It was as a traveler and explorer, however, 
that he was best known. In 1886 he explored 
the Florida peninsula and the Everglades. In 
1888 he made his first visit to Mexico, and his 
investigations led to the conclusion that the Peak 
of Orizaba (18,200 ft.), by which name Citlal- 
teptl is popularly known, was the highest sum- 
mit of the North American continent, with the 
possible exception of Mount Logan. Prior to his 
explorations in Mexico, the volcanic peak of 
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Popocatepetl was generally believed to be the 
summit of North America, but all these beliefs 
were dispelled by the scaling of Mount McKin- 
ley, Alaska, which reaches to the height of 20,300 
feet. In 1889 Heilprin made investigations of 
the physical history and zoology of the Bermuda 
Islands. When Lieut. Robert Peary made 

his first exploration of the Arctic in 1891, Heil- 
prin headed the scientists accompanying him, 
representing the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and the following year he led the expedition sent 
to relieve that explorer. He yisited Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis in 1896, and Alaska and the 
Klondike in 1898, when the gold rush was be- 
ginning. 

On May 8, 1902, Mont Pelee, which had shown 
signs of activity for three days, suddenly burst 
forth “with a violence that surpasses descrip- 
tion,” and overwhelmed 40,000 persons in the 
city of St. Pierre. A few days later Heilprin 
started on a steamer for Martinique. The erup- 
tion had not ceased when he arrived, and on May 
20 the mountain was in violent convulsion again ; 
but the Philadelphia scientist braved the danger 
and ascended its slopes. He made numerous pho- 
tographs at ranges so close to the fiery crater as 
to place his life in constant jeopardy, but he con- 
tinued his observations as coolly and calmly as 
if he had been examining a fossil in a museum. 
He remained in Martinique for several months, 
and made subsequent visits to the island. On his 
return from his first visit he made a report which 
added materially to the knowledge of vulcanol- 
ogy. His last expedition was a journey up the 
Orinoco River, British Guiana, in 1906. He 
contracted a fever and the disease so undermined 
his health that he never recovered, although his 
death, which was due to heart disease, was un- 
expected. It occurred at the home of a sister in 
New York City. He was gifted as a painter and 
pictures by him were exhibited at several exhi- 
bitions ; he also drew the illustrations for some 
of his publications. He was granted a patent, 
January 1882, for a contrivance to turn the 
leaves of music on a piano, and one in April 1896 
for a ventilating railroad-car window. For the 
latter he was awarded the Edward Longstreth 
Medal of the Franklin Institute in 1897. 

Among his printed contributions to science 
are the following: Contributions to the Tertiary 
Geology and Paleontology of the United States 
(1884) ; Town Geology: the Lesson of the Phila- 
delphia Rocks (1885) ; Explorations on the West 
Coast of Florida, and in the Okeechobee Wil- 
derness (1887): The Geological Evidences of 
Evolution (1888); The Bermuda Islands; a 
Contribution to the Physical History and Zool- 
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ogy of the Somers Archipelago (1889) ; Princi- 
ples of Geology (1890); The Arctic Problem 
and Narrative of the Peary Relief Expedition 
(1893) ; The Earth and its Story (1896) ; Alas- 
ka and the Klondike (1899) ; Mont Pelee and 
the Tragedy of Martinique (1903) ; The Tower 
of Pelee (1904). He contributed the article on 
Mexico to The International Geography (1900), 

[Bull. Geog. Soc. of Phila., vol. VI (1908) ; Gustav 
Poliak, Michael Heilprin and his Sons (1912) ; H. S. 
Morais, The Jews of Phila. (1894); Who’s Who in 
America, 1906-07; Who’s Who in Pa., 1904; Public 
Ledger (Phila.), July 18, 1907; N. Y. Times, July 18, 

1907.] jj. 

HEILPRIN, MICHAEL (1823-May 10, 

1888), scholar, writer, encyclopaedia expert, and 
worker in patriotic and philanthropic causes, was 
born at Piotrkow, Poland, of Hebrew ancestry, 
the son of Phineas Mendel and Hannah (Lip- 
schitz) Heilprin. His father, though a mer- 
chant, was a scholar of high rank and an earnest 
student of philosophy, and among his ancestors 
there had been noted scholars during many gen- 
erations. Michael never was sent to school nor 
had any teacher except his father ; but from his 
earliest childhood he evinced the love of learn- 
ing which he maintained throughout life. The 
family were ardent Polish patriots, and, finding 
Russian oppression intolerable in the years that 
followed the failure of the Polish insurrection 
of 1830, emigrated to Hungary in 1842. For two 
years after his arrival Michael devoted himself 
to the study of the language, literature, and his- 
tory of his adopted country; and he entered, 
heart and soul, into the great national liberal 
movement which culminated in the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1848. Although he was a recent 
immigrant, such was his command of the Mag- 
yar language that his revolutionary poems had 
become widely popular before the outbreak of 
the Revolution ; and in the revolutionary gov- 
ernment he was offered and accepted the post of 
secretary to its literary bureau. 

Upon the collapse of the Revolution, Heilprin 
escaped imprisonment only by fleeing the coun- 
try. After a sojourn in France he returned to 
Hungary, but in 1856 emigrated to the United 
States. Here, though he was making but a pre- 
carious living by teaching, he at once became 
deeply interested in politics, and especially in 
the anti-slavery cause. In preparation for his 
coming, he had set about mastering the English 
language, and almost from his first arrival his 
facility in it was so great as to enable him to 
undertake any literary labor that might present 
itself. When, in 1858, he met George Ripley 
and Charles A. Dana [qq.v.'], editors of the New 
American Cyclopaedia, then in its third volume, 
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these gentlemen, impressed with the extent and 
accuracy of his scholarship, at once intrusted 
him with the revision of all the geographical, 
historical, and biographical articles. This was 
the first of a series of important connections 
with encyclopaedic works, some of which, espe- 
cially the comprehensive revision of the Ameri- 
can Cyclopaedia (1872-76), involved years of 
arduous labor, and drew upon his extraordinary 
store of accurate knowledge. 

Apart from the periods covered by his ency- 
clopaedia engagements, he made his living by 
teaching and writing. After the Nation was 
founded, Heilprin contributed articles on his- 
torical and linguistic subjects and on European 
politics. At the time of his death the editors de- 
clared his loss to the journal almost irreparable, 
“so largely has he contributed during the past 
twenty years to whatever reputation the Nation 
may have acquired for literary accuracy or 
breadth of information” {Nation, May 17, 1888). 
His life was brought to a premature close by his 
self-sacrificing labors in behalf of the Russian 
Jews driven from their native land by the bar- 
barous fury of the persecution which broke out 
in 1881. His exertions were chiefly directed to 
the establishment of farm colonies for the refu- 
gees; but in many other ways he stood in the 
breach during several critical years. 

Since nearly all of his writing was anony- 
mous, and since he never formed any academic 
connection, it was only to a few that his quality, 
either as a scholar or as a writer, became known. 
His only published book. The Historical Poetry 
of the Ancient Hebrews (2 vols., 1879-80), a 
critical study, with original translations, of the 
poetical books of the Old Testament, was re- 
ceived with appreciation by eminent scholars, 
American and European. He was an enthusias- 
tic talker and an appreciative listener; conversa- 
tion with him was a delight, yet could not fail to 
impress the hearer with a sense of the amazing 
range and thoroughness of his knowledge. His 
beauty of soul and nobility of character were felt 
by all who knew him. In his twentieth year he 
married Henrietta Silver, who survived him. 
During the most strenuous years of his encyclo- 
paedia labors he had the assistance of his three 
daughters and two sons. Of the latter, Louis be- 
came an encyclopaedia expert and Angelo [q.v.l 
a noted geologist and explorer. 

[Gustav Poliak, Michael Heilprin and his Sons 
T The Jews of Phila. (1894); 

John W. Chadwick, in the Unitarian Rev., Sept. 1888; 
Nation, May 17, 1888; N. Y. Times, May ii, 1888.] 

F.F. 

heinemann, ERNST (Feb. 19, 1848-May 

II, 1912), wood-engraver, was a German, born 
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in Brunswick, the son of J. August and Marie 
(Fricke) Heinemann. He studied under Adolf 
Gloss and Richard Brend’amour of Diisseldorf. 
On May 4, 1872, he married Bertha Manzel of 
Stuttgart and the same year came to the United 
States. It was the dawn of the golden age of 
American reproductive engraving and he was 
drawn hither by the growing demand for artistic 
work for magazine and book illustration. On 
his arrival in New York he at first executed 
work for Harper's Weekly and other period- 
icals, and then allied himself for a time with the 
so-called “shop” of Frederick Juengling, at that 
date still an old-school engraver. Soon starting 
out on an independent career, he showed a com- 
mand of the possibilities of the block which won 
him plenty of commissions. He was a contrib- 
utor to the de luxe edition of Longfellow^s poems 
issued by Houghton, Osgood & Company in 
1879. Later he did work for St. Nicholas and 
the Century. As the new movement in wood- 
engraving gained headway, he was influenced 
by its spirit, but did not, according to Koehler, 
fall into its heresies. He displayed a quiet ele- 
gance and delicacy and a sensitive feeling for the 
original, which enabled him to render the man- 
ner, tone, and texture of a painter's work. He 
reproduced such strongly contrasted effects as 
the silvery tone and “airy, translucent man- 
ner,” of F. S. Church in “Nymphe des Faux,” 
Frans Hals’s jovial “Guitar Player,” and the 
“rich, unctuous” chiaroscuro of Ribot’s “Stu- 
dio,” which won a medal at the Pan American 
Exposition of 1901. Weitenkampf cites as his 
best work, Christopher Plantin's “Proofreaders.” 

When the perfecting of cheap photo-mechan- 
ical processes put a period to the brilliant suc- 
cess of American wood-engravers, Heinemann, 
like many another good craftsman, was forced to 
adapt himself to the new order. Thereafter he 
devoted his skill and his artistic feeling chiefly 
to the retouching of half-tone plates for school- 
book illustration, and to this impersonal work, 
in connection with the art department of the 
American Book Company, he was doomed from 
1902 to the close of his life. An eager attendant 
at the sketch class of the Art Student’s League 
during his prosperity in the eighties, he now en- 
livened his years of eclipse and financial struggle 
by pursuing for his own pleasure the study of 
painting and produced some delightful sketches 
in oils and watercolor of the landscape of Staten 
Island, his home for more than thirty years. He 
was a typical German of the old school, tall, 
athletic, soldierly, as befitted a veteran of the 
Franco-Prussian War, genial, bluff and kind- 
hearted, a favorite with the artists of the Sal- 
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magundi Club, of which he was long a member. 
He died at his home at Fort Wadsworth. A 
memorial exhibition of his work was held at the 
New York Public Library. 

[Frank Weitenkampf , Graphic Art(igi2) ; 
Abcndblatt der New Yorker Staats Zeitung, May 13, 
1912 ; G. H. Whittle, "Monographs on American Wood 
Engravers," VIII, in Printing Art, Jan. 1918; S. R. 
Koehler in Die Vervielfaltigende Kunst der Gcgenwari, 
vol. I (1887) ; IVho's IVho in America, 1912-13 ; N. Y. 
Times, May 19, 1912; N. Y. Evening Post, May 18, 
^912.] M.B.H. 

HEINRICH, ANTONY PHILIP (Mar. ii, 

lySi-May 3, 1861), composer, born at Schon- 
buchel, Bohemia, was adopted by a rich manu- 
facturer and died in extreme poverty in New 
York after a strange, erratic, and partly un- 
charted career. He emigrated to America in 
1805, as he claimed in 1850, “actuated by curi- 
osity,” although it is more than likely that he 
came for financial reasons. About 1810 he was 
director of music at the Southwark Theatre in 
Philadelphia. Before 1814 he revisited Europe 
by way of London, returning to America in 
1816. After acting in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more as agent for a Trieste merchant, Heinrich 
retired in 1818 to Bardstown, Ky., where his 
career as a composer seems to have begun. A 
few years later he reappeared at Boston after 
having published at Philadelphia in 1820 The 
Damning of Music in Kentucky, or. The Pleas- 
ures of Harmony in the Solitudes of Nature. 
Opera Prima. This collection of compositions 
for piano, voice or voices, violin, and other in- 
struments, the most ambitious American publi- 
cation of its kind and time, was reviewed at 
length in 1822 in the Euterpiad of Boston where 
Heinrich in 1823 is known to have been organist 
at the Old South Church. As late as 1910 a re- 
viewer in the Musical Times of London pro- 
nounced the music almost equal to that of Sir 
Henry Bishop. 

Some time after 1826 Heinrich made a sec- 
ond visit to England where in 1831 he was a vio- 
linist at the Drury Lane Theatre. In 1832 he 
reappeared in Boston. From 1834 to 1837 he 
revisited Europe, giving a concert of his works 
at Gratz in Styria on June 9, 1836. Soon after- 
ward he settled in New York where he presided 
in 1842 at the meeting for the foundation of the 
Philharmonic Society. He left America in 1856 
or 1857 for a last professional trip to Europe 
where, at Prague, on May 3, 1857, a concert 
of his works took place as “Vater Heinrich's 
Concert.” He had become familiarly known in 
America as “Father Heinrich." This sobriquet 
certainly answered the fitness of things better 
than that of “the Beethoven of America,” be- 


stowed upon him by enthusiasts on such occa- 
sions as the “grand festivals” of his music at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, June 16, 
1842, or Tremont Temple, Boston, June 13, 1846. 

After his Kentuckian “opera prima” Heinrich 
produced an amazing quantity of works, small 
and large, but only a few of his “fugitive pieces” 
and “occasional compositions,” of which he pre- 
sented two volumes on Sept. 23, 1857, to the Na- 
tional Museum in Prague, were published. 
Among the unpublished apparently was the very 
bulky “Sylviad or Minstrelsy of Nature. , . . An 
old Work, Vocal and for the Pianoforte” which 
he listed as “lost by fire in Boston” and as “No. 
72” in the “Nomenclature” of his works. This 
list, compiled about 1857, forms a part of his 
voluminous book of “Memoranda” which is now 
a principal source of information about his ca- 
reer. It was acquired by the Library of Con- 
gress with many of his major works, the ma- 
jority in his own hand. (See Report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress . . . 1917 . ) Most of them 
employ an unusually large orchestra. If only 
the orchestral technique and musical substance 
had measured up to Heinrich's ambitious de- 
mands ! Nevertheless, while these works, even 
in their own day of somewhat obsolete style, 
have lost their musical interest, historically they 
retain their significance because Heinrich, an 
odd mixture of simple-minded sincerity and 
freakish eccentricity, presumably was the first 
composer deliberately to essay “Americanism” 
in music, and to build many of his works on 
American subjects. Occasionally he employed 
Indian themes for the purpose. A few char- 
acteristically bombastic titles of these pio- 
neer works suffice as proof: The Coltanbiad. 
Grand American National Chivalrous Sym- 
phony (1837?) ; The Indian War Council: Gran 
Concerto Bellico for Forty-one Instrumental 
Parts (1834?); The Treaty of William Penn 
with the Indians, Concerto Grosso (1834?); 
Wild-wood Spirits Chant or Scintillations of 
Yankee Doodle, Forming a Grand National 
Heroic Fantasia Scored for a Powerful Orches- 
tra in Forty-four Parts. Heinrich was twice 
married. His second wife, an American, died 
in Boston in 1817. 


[See Gustav Schilling, Encyc. der gesammten mu- 
sikalischen Wissenschaften, vol. Ill (1836) ; F. J. 

Biog. Universelle des Musiciens et Bibliog. Ginirate de 
la Musique, vol. V (1839); Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung, Feb. 1836 ; Dwight’s Jour, of Music, Apr. 20, 
May II, 1861 ; F. A. Mussik, Skizzen aus dem Eeben 
des sich in Amerika befindenden deutschen Tondtch-- 
ters Anton Philipp Heinrich (1843); Anthony Ehtltp 
Heinrich C'Vater Heinrich”), zur Lebensgeschichte 
des Veteran Kompositeurs (1857); H. T. 
“Memories of the Grand Musical Festival . • . by A 
thony Philip Heinrich in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
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N. Y., June i6, 1842,” MS. in the Lib. of Cong. ; J. H. 
Hewitt, Shadows on the Wall or Glimpses of the Past 
(1S77); The New Encyc. of Music and Musicions 
(1929), ed. by W. S. Pratt ; N. Y. Times, May 4, 1861. 
Heinrich's name is variously spelled; he himself wrote 
it as it is given here.] O. G.T.S. 

HEINRICH. MAX (June 14, 1853-Aug. 9. 
1916), concert baritone, was born in Chemnitz, 
Saxony. After studying music at the Zwickau 
Gymnasium under Karl Emanuel Klitzsch from 
1865 to 1869, and later at the Dresden Conserva- 
tory, he emigrated to the United States in 1873, 
at a time when concert life was well developed, 
especially in the East. He taught music in Phil- 
adelphia until 1876, when he accepted a position 
in the Judson Institute, Marion, Ala. In 1882 he 
left the South, went to New York, and began his 
career as a concert artist with his appearance 
in the role of Elijah in Mendelssohn's oratorio, 
with the New York Choral Society. His suc- 
cess was immediate. He frequently sang at or- 
chestral concerts conducted by Seidl, Thomas, 
Gericke, Paur, Nikisch. and Walter Damrosch, 
and for a short time appeared in opera, but it 
was in his individual song recitals, at which he 
played his own accompaniments, that he made 
his chief contribution to the furtherance of good 
music in America as a pioneer in the cultivation 
of a taste for the German Lied. In these recitals 
he presented the songs of Schubert, Franz, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, and other German composers. 
He frequently changed his scene of activity. In 
1884 he visited California on a tour with Theo- 
dore Thomas’ orchestra, and he lived and sang 
successively in Chicago, 1894-1903, in Boston, 
1903-10, and in New York, 1910-16. For only 
five years, from 1888 to 1893, when he was in 
London as professor of singing at the Royal 
Academy of Music, did he live outside of the 
United States after his first arrival. He trans- 
lated into English the texts of many of the clas- 
sics in his repertory ; composed songs, and ar- 
ranged musical settings to accompany the reci- 
tation of Poe’s “The Raven” and Waller’s “Mag- 
dalena,” anticipating later works of this kind by 
Max von Schillings, Richard Strauss, and Ros- 
siter G. Cole. He was the author of a techni- 
cal treatise, Correct Principles of Classical Sing- 
ing (1910). These creative activities, however, 
were less important than his activity as an expo- 
nent of German Lieder. Heinrich was twice 
married. His first wife was Anna Schubert who 
died in 1900. About 1904 he was married to 
Anna Held, from whom he later separated. 

{Internat. lVho*s IVho in Music and Musical Gazet- 
(1918); Music, Oct. 1900; Who’s Who in Music 
(2nd ed., 1915) ; Musical Observer, Oct. 1911 ; Musical 
Advance, Sept. 1916; Musical America, Dec. ii, 1909, 
Aug. 19. 1916.] F.H.M. 
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HEINTZELMAN, SAMUEL PETER (Sept. 
30, i8os-May i, 1880), soldier, was born at 
Manheim, Lancaster County, Pa., the son of 
Peter and Ann Elizabeth (Grubb) Heintzelman. 
He received a fair elementary education and was 
appointed a cadet at West Point in 1822. Grad- 
uating four years later, he became a lieutenant 
in the 2nd Infantry and was promoted to captain 
in 1838. On Dec. 5, 1844, he married Margaret 
Stewart of Albany, N. Y. In 1847 he joined 
General Scott’s expedition against the City of 
Mexico and was brevetted major for gallant 
and meritorious conduct at the battle of Hua- 
mantla. He was promoted to major in 1855 
and served with the ist Infantry in California, 
being again brevetted, this time for gallantry 
in action against Indians. He founded Fort 
Yuma, Ariz., afterwards operating along the Rio 
Grande border, then infested with marauders. 

Early in 1861 he was called to Washington as 
inspector of the forces there collecting. In May 
he was appointed colonel of the 17th Infantry, 
and a few days later brigadier-general of volun- 
teers. On May 24 he captured Alexandria, Va., 
initiating the military operations near Washing- 
ton. Soon after he was assigned to the 3rd Divi- 
sion of McDowell’s army, w'hich he commanded 
in the ensuing Bull Run campaign. In the bat- 
tle of Bull Run he led his division to the support 
of Hunter’s troops, already engaged. Heintzel- 
man’s troops w'ere slow to arrive, and no united 
attack was made; yet they captured the Henry 
house, the key point of the battle-field. The 
enemy, through an unfortunate error being mis- 
taken for friends, was able to seize the Union 
artillery, which had advanced to a line near the 
Henry house. Heintzelman personally directed 
numerous efforts to recapture the lost guns, and 
fought desperately but unsuccessfully. His divi- 
sion was driven from the field, and he himself 
was severely wounded. In the spring of 1862, 
he commanded the III Corps, in CJeneral Mc- 
Clellan’s army during the Peninsula campaign. 
He led the advance on Yorktown, again initiat- 
ing operations. His report to McClellan that an 
assault was impracticable was one of the causes 
of the protracted siege, which ended on May 4 
when the Confederates quietly marched away. 
Heintzelman started in pursuit, and late the same 
day his corps gained contact with the enemy near 
Williamsburg. On May 5 a severe battle was 
fought, the main attack being largely under 
Heintzelman’s direction. The result was inde- 
cisive, owing to lack of coordination between the 
Union commanders. Three years later Heintzel- 
man was brevetted for his gallant conduct in this 
battle. At the battle of Seven Pines, May 31, he 
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was the senior officer south of the Chickahominy. 
When the news of the Confederate attack upon 
the front line reached him, he at once sent his 
own corps to the front to resist the advancing 
enemy. He himself went forward and attempted 
to restore order among the retiring troops; but 
personal bravery did not compensate for absence 
of leadership, and unorganized efforts only pro- 
longed the fighting into the next day without se- 
curing victory. Heintzelman was selected to 
lead what was intended to be the final attack on 
Richmond, commencing June 25. This started 
the Seven Days’ battles. A slight initial gain 
was counterbalanced on June 26 by the Confed- 
erate attack elsewhere on the battle-field. Mc- 
Clellan decided to withdraw his army. Heintzel- 
man fell back, on June 29, rather precipitately, 
due to a misunderstanding of the situation. On 
June 30, his corps fought well. On July i, at 
Malvern Hill, it was engaged, but not as serious- 
ly as other troops. On July 4, Heintzelman was 
promoted to major-general of volunteers. His 
next service was in August 1862, when his corps, 
withdrawn from the Peninsula, was sent to re- 
enforce Pope’s army in the Manassas campaign. 
Two days, Aug. 27-28, were spent in exhaust- 
ing marches. On Aug. 29 Heintzelman attacked 
what he supposed to be a retreating enemy, but 
instead found the redoubtable Jackson awaiting 
him. His attack was repulsed. Its renewal the 
next day met with no greater success, and the 
Union army withdrew. 

Heintzelman was now assigned to the defenses 
of Washington, on which duty he remained until 
October 1863. Early in 1864, he was sent to 
command the Northern (Central States) De- 
partment, from which he was relieved in Octo- 
ber of the same year. He was employed on 
courts-martial duty for the remainder of the war. 
Mustered out of the volunteer service in August 
1865, he assumed command of the 17th Infan- 
try, and served with it, mostly in Texas, until 
retired in February 1869. A few months later, 
he was made a major-general retired, by special 
act of Congress. He resided in Washington until 
his death. He had a stern, rather unkempt ap- 
pearance, with full beard and long, thin hair. 
Although he was gifted with personal bravery, 
his gallant conduct failed to make him a success- 
ful leader; he lacked initiative, and magnified 
difficulties. 

[The principal source for Heintzelman’s war record 
is IVar of the Rebellion : Official Records (Army) ; the 
Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War at the Second Session, Thirty-eighth Congress 
(1865) contains interesting matter; G. B. McClellan 
in McClellan's Own Story (1887) gives an account of 
his relations with Heintzelman, in the main correct. 
See also G. W. Cullum, Biog. Reg. of the Officers and 
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Grads. U. S. Mil. Acad., vol. I (3rd ed., 1891) ; F. B. 
Heitman, Hist. Reg. and Diet. U. S. Army, vol. I 
(1903): Third Army Corps Union, OWt. Notice of 
Maj.-Gen. Samuel P. Heintzelman, First Commander 
of the Third Army Corps (1881) ; Eleventh Ann. Re- 
union Asso. Grads. U. S. Mil. Acad. (1880); Evening 
Star (Washington), May i, 1880; A. K. Hostetter, in 
Hist. Papers and Addresses of the Lancaster County 
Hist. Soc., vol. XVII (1913).] C. H. L. 

HEINZ. HENRY JOHN (Oct. ir, 1844-May 
14, 1919), manufacturer of prepared food, was 
born in the Birmingham section of Pittsburgh, 
of German parents, the eldest of the eight chil- 
dren of Henry and Margaretha (Schmidt) 
Heinz, and spent his boyhood and youth in 
Sharpsburg, Pa. After completing the course in 
Duff’s Business College he became the book- 
keeper and factotum of his father’s brickyard 
and was taken into partnership when he carpe 
of age. He put the business on a year-round 
basis by installing heating flues and drying ap- 
paratus in the plant, and to the end of his life he 
was a connoisseur of bricks and brick-laying. 
He always attended personally to the buying 
and laying of brick for the buildings of his com- 
pany, and his office desk, which he seldom used 
for anything else, was frequently piled with 
samples collected on his travels. The paternal 
brickyard was only an interlude, however, in his 
real career, which began, when he was eight 
years old, by his peddling the surplus produce 
from the family garden. Using hotbeds and in- 
tensive cultivation, he obtained two or three 
crops a year and steadily enlarged his acreage 
and market until in i860 he employed several 
women and made three wagon deliveries a week 
to Pittsburgh grocers. In 1869 he and L. C. No- 
ble formed a partnership to make and sell grated 
horseradish and later admitted E. J. Noble to 
the firm and moved their business to Pittsburgh. 
They went bankrupt in 1875, Heinz later paying 
his share of their debts in full. The next year, 
with his brother John and his cousin Frederick 
as partners and himself as manager, he started 
the partnership of F. & J. Heinz to manufacture 
pickles, condiments, and other prepared food. 

In 1888 this partnership was reorganized as the 
H. J. Heinz Company, and in 1905 it was in- 
corporated with Heinz as president. In 1919 
had 6,523 employees, twenty-five branch facto- 
ries, eighty-five pickle-salting stations, its own 
bottle, box, and can-factories, and its own seed 
farms, and was putting the annual harvests from 
100,000 acres into bottles, cans, and barrels. In 
1896 Heinz invented the advertising slogan of 
“fifty-seven varieties,'* which became an Ameri- 
can proverbial expression ; he knew at the time 
that his factories were making more than that 
many kinds of goods, but “fifty-seven** sounded 
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to him like a magic number and proved to be one. 
The H. J. Heinz Company was a pioneer in the 
pure-food movement in the United States and in 
welfare work among employees. During its 
whole history under its founder, it never suf- 
fered from labor troubles. 

Heinz was married on Sept. 23, 1869, to Sarah 
Sloan Young, of Irish descent, by whom he had 
five children. After her death in 1894 he built 
and endowed a settlement house, the Sarah Heinz 
House, in her memory. Through accident rather 
than through any changes of doctrinal opinion, 
he became a member successively of the Lu- 
theran, the Methodist Episcopal, the Methodist 
Protestant, and the Presbyterian churches. He 
was a Sunday-school superintendent for twenty- 
five years and prominent in state, national, and 
international Sunday-school associations. He 
supported various educational enterprises, be- 
came in his later years an enthusiastic traveler, 
and collected watches and ivories that are now 
in the Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh. He died 
of pneumonia at his home in Pittsburgh on the 
day when he had expected to attend a Sunday- 
school convention in New York. 

[IVho's Who in America, 1906—19; Henry /. Heinz 
(H. J. Heinz Co., 1919) ; The Story of the Sunday 
School Life of Henry J. Heinz (privately printed, 
1920); E. D. McCafferty, Henry J. Heinz (1923); 
Pittsburgh Post, May 15, 1919.] 

A. I. 

HEINZE, FREDERICK AUGUSTUS (Dec. 
5, 1869-Nov. 4, 1914), Montana copper king, 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. His father, Otto 
Heinze, was a German ; his mother, Lida March 
Lacey, was a Connecticut Yankee with a strain 
of Irish blood. His father named him Fritz, 
but while still a schoolboy he dropped the name 
as too German and thereafter generally signed 
himself F. Augustus ; he gave his first name as 
Frederick when applying for a marriage license. 
He was educated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, the Columbia School of Mines, and in 
Germany. After graduating from Columbia in 
1889 he went to Butte, Mont., where he found 
employment as an engineer with the Boston &: 
Montana Mining Company. Although William 
A. Clark and Marcus Daly [qq.v.^ were then de- 
veloping their organizations and beginning to 
control the copper market, Heinze, keen, alert, 
and resourceful, saw opportunities that they had 
missed. After spending the year 1891 in New 
York on the editorial staff of the Engineering 
and Mining J ournal, he returned to Montana and 
leased the rich Estella mine from James Murray, 

the shrewdest operator in Butte,” and manipu- 
lated the deal so that he got all the profits. In 
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1893 he organized the Montana Ore Purchasing 
Company and built a smelter for the small inde- 
pendent producers. He leased the abandoned 
Glengarry mine and found a rich vein of copper. 
In 1895 he bought the Rarus mine for $400,000, 
and made it pay him millions. From Miles Fin- 
len, Marcus Daly's partner, he bought the un- 
productive Minnie Healy mine, and within a 
month uncovered the richest copper vein in 
Butte. When this business was prospering, 
Heinze decided to invade the Kootenay region 
in Canada. There he built a smelter and obtained 
a land grant to build a railroad to the coast, but 
the Canadian Pacific, alarmed, soon bought him 
out at a high price. 

Heinze was doubtless willing to sell because 
he saw impending a fight with the large copper 
companies at Butte. The chief weapon on both 
sides was the "apex law,” under the terms of 
which the owner of the apex of a vein of ore 
could follow the vein downward even under the 
land of another. Heinze’s intimate knowledge 
of the ore deposits around Butte and his clever 
imagination enabled him to turn the "apex law” 
to his advantage. The Boston & Montana Com- 
pany began the fight by suing Heinze. When 
the newly created Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany absorbed the former company it inherited 
this suit along with a number of others. Since 
these were equity cases, to be decided by judges 
elected by the people, there ensued a bitter polit- 
ical struggle. Heinze was popular, while the 
"trust” was dreaded. The Amalgamated cut 
miners' wages and Heinze maintained them. He 
bought newspapers, hired bands and speakers, 
and succeeded in electing his men as judges. 
Then he claimed much Amalgamated property 
under the "apex law,” and since the apex could 
not be determined except by excavating, it was 
difficult to disprove his contentions. He secured 
many injunctions against the Amalgamated and 
exploited its property until the trust gave up and 
closed its mines. Finally in 1903 the legislature, 
in special session, passed the "fair trial” bill 
which enabled the Amalgamated to carry its 
suits to other judges, and Heinze's control of 
the Butte mines was weakened. In 1906 he sold 
most of his holdings there for $10,500,000. He 
then organized the United Copper Company and 
gained control of a number of banks, including 
the Mercantile National Bank of New York 
City. The Standard Oil Company, which con- 
trolled the Amalgamated, continued the fight. 
One of the first breaks in the panic of 1907 was 
the fall of United Copper stocks, which was fol- 
lowed by a run on the Heinze banks. The Heinze 
group was notified by the New York Banks 
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Clearing House Committee that they must re- 
linquish their offices before aid would be given 
their banks, and it then appeared that the panic 
was precipitated by the struggle to get rid of 
Hcinzc. Thereafter he never wielded his former 
power, although he continued to be interested in 
several mining and railway projects. He was 
married, Aug. 31, 1910, to Berenice (Golden) 
Henderson, an actress, the divorced wife of 
Charles A. Henderson. Heinze and his wife 
were divorced in 1912, shortly after the birth of 
their only child, but became reconciled in 1913, 
just before the death of Mrs. Heinze. Heinze 
died suddenly at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A handsome man of powerful build, Heinze 
had the faculty of winning and holding the loy- 
alty of all sorts of people. He was equally at 
ease in a group of miners, in cultured society, 
and in the gambling dens of Butte. He was a 
convincing speaker and in political campaigns 
won votes by his eloquence as well as by bribery 
and trickery. Five of his speeches were pub- 
lished in 1902 in a volume entitled The Political 
Situation in Montana, 1900-1902. He made bit- 
ter enemies and was himself a fearless and un- 
relenting enemy. In Butte the Heinze days 
were among the most vivid of its colorful his- 
tory. 

[C. P. Connolly, “The Fight of the Copper Kings" 
and “The Fight for the Minnie Healy," in McClure's 
Mag., May, June, July 1907; W. R. Stewart, “F. Au- 
gustus Heinze," in Cosmopolitan, Jan. 1904; “The 
Story of Heinze, a Tale of Copper and Brass," in Cur- 
rent Lit., Jan. 1908; Helen Sanders, A Hist, of Mont. 
(1913). vol. I; Tom Stout, Montana (1921) vol. I; 
files of the Anaconda Standard, the Butte Miner, and 
Heinze*s Daily Evening News', C. A. Conant, A Hist, 
of Modern Banks of Issue (1909) : obituaries \n Ana- 
conda Standard, N. Y. Times, Nov. 5. 19M. and En- 
gineering and Mining Jour., Nov. 14, 1914 ] P. C. P. 

HEINZEN, KARL PETER (Feb. 22, 1809- 
Nov. 12, 1880), German revolutionist, journal- 
ist, and author, was born in Grevenbroich, in the 
Diisseldorf district of Rhenish Prussia, son of 
Joseph and Marie Elisabeth (Schmitz) Heinzen. 
His father during the French Revolution was 
one of the most ardent of Rhenish republicans, 
but turned conservative when he accepted the 
post of Prussian forest inspector in 1815. The 
early death of his mother deprived the boy of 
her s)mipathy and love, and the restraint put 
upon him at home and at school served to foster a 
ruling passion for opposing all arbitrary author- 
ity. After completing his studies in the Gym- 
nasium of Cleve, he began the study of medicine 
at Bonn in 1827, but on account of a revolution- 
ary speech was dismissed from the university. 
Wishing to see the world, he entered the Dutch 
military service, which brought him the rank of 
a subaltern officer and a trip to the East Indies 
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in 1829. Some years after he published a graphic 
picture of his eighteen months' sojourn there, in 
a work entitled Reise nach Batavia (1841). Af- 
ter he had returned home in 1833, though he had 
suffered mental tortures under the monotony of 
a soldier's life, he performed the required year 
of Prussian military service. His deep attach- 
ment for the accomplished and beautiful Luise 
Schiller during this period was a turning point 
in his early life. She was the daughter of the 
lawyer Moras in Cleve, and widow of the cav- 
alry captain, Richard Schiller. She inspired the 
most beautiful of Heinzen's poems, those la- 
menting her early death. The care and educa- 
tion of her four children Heinzen, then twenty- 
six years of age, took upon himself, sacrificing 
eight years of his life in most distasteful and ilb 
paid clerical service under a bureaucratic gov- 
ernment, a life especially galling to a man of his 
independent spirit. In 1840 the oldest daughter, 
Henriette Schiller, became his wife, to whom 
and their son, Karl Frederick, born in 1844, 
Heinzen dedicated his autobiography, Erlebtes, 
in remembrance of their having borne bravely 
and cheerfully the persecutions and miseries of 
which the book gives account. His positions in 
the Prussian civil service were first, that of a 
tax-collector, later clerk in the Rhenish railway 
system at Koln. He then accepted a better paid 
position with the Aachen Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, the duties of which also left him some lei- 
sure for writing. A volume of poems, Gedichte 
(1841), was favorably reviewed by the leading 
critics Menzel and Kurz, who saw in his work 
virility, genuine emotion, and unconventionality. 
It was in satire, however, that Heinzen early 
found his proper sphere. Die Ehre (1842), and 
Die gcheime Konduitcnliste (1842) sharply 
criticized Prussian civil government, and he be- 
came even bolder in his contributions to the rad- 
ical journals Leipzige Allgemcine Zeitiing and 
Rheinische Zeitimg, which were both forbidden 
in Prussia. This interdict angered Heinzen into 
writing his severe arraignment of Prussian bu- 
reaucracy, Z)iV preussische Biireaukratie (1844), 
which was widely circulated in spite of the or- 
der of confiscation. Criminal proceedings were 
instituted against the author, who, however, es- 
caped to Belgium and in 1846 went to Switzer- 
land, whence he sent his broadsides of revo- 
lutionary propaganda into German territory, 
aided secretly and skilfully by liberal friends. 
Noteworthy among his bitter satires were Ein 
Steckbrief (1845). zwanzig Bogen 

(1845), Politische and unpolitische Fahrten und 
Abenfeuer (1846), Macht etich bereit (1846). 
The pens of Heine and of Borne in the preceding 
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decade were not more caustic and effective. The 
radical of radicals was banished successively 
from Zurich, Basel-Land, Bern, and Geneva, 
and in January 1848 he came to the United 
States. In New York, in conjunction with Ivan 
Tyssowski, the Krakau revolutionist, he edited 
Die deutsche Schnellpost, founded by Eichthal. 
When the Paris revolution broke out in Febru- 
ary 1848, Heinzen hastened back and took ac- 
tive part in the second Baden revolution, but an- 
tagonized most of the other leaders. After the 
collapse he was not tolerated in France or Swit- 
zerland, but was transported with his family to 
London. When all hope of a third revolution 
had to be abandoned, he set sail for America, 
arriving in New York in 1850, There he found- 
ed the radical paper Der Volkerbund, only one 
number of which appeared. After its financial 
failure he again edited Die deutsche Schnellpost, 
subsequently the New Yorker Deutsche Zeitung, 
and finally the Janus, all of which failed in quick 
succession. Finding a new great cause in the 
abolition of slavery, which he wished to agitate 
in a slave state, he removed to Louisville, Ky., 
in 1853 to become editor of the Herold des We- 
stens. His establishment was burned, but German 
friends gave him a new start with a paper called 
the Pionier, founded in 1854, removed to Cin- 
cinnati, then to New York, and finally in 1859 to 
Boston. Into this weekly journal he poured his 
intellectual powers and his soul for more than 
twenty years. Extremely radical, always advo- 
cating unpopular causes, it yielded at best a 
hand-to-mouth existence, but the editor never 
considered his material welfare, and his able 
wife for long periods reduced publication ex- 
penses to a minimum by serving as type-setter 
and business manager. The Pionier appeared 

until December 1879, ^ year before Heinzen's 
death. 

A born satirist, he spared neither friend nor 
foe ; opposition he could not tolerate ; the value 
of tact and cooperation he never learned. A 
courageous seeker after truth, he could not com- 
promise with truth as others saw it. The most 
intellectual of all the German revolutionists, he 
never mastered the English language and his 
works with very few exceptions became known 
to only a limited few. His masterful German 
style with its clear flow, caustic wit, and brilliant 
sallies could not easily be transferred into an- 
other language. He thought a truly democratic 
republic must not be based alone on equal polit- 
ical but also on equal social rights. He did not 
believe in communism, for that could be main- 
tained only through an unendurable despotism. 
The sacredness of property based on individual 
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work he considered a necessity for personal 
independence. Heinzen's philosophy was mat - 
rialistic, his religion ethical, non-Christian, anli- 
institutional. He was opposed to all strongly 
centralized government, but had nothing con- 
structive to offer in its place. 

An edition of his collected works was to com- 
prise twelve volumes, but only five appeared. 
There is a four-volume collection of his essays 
and addresses under the title: Teutscher Radi- 
kalismus in Amerika: Ausgewahlte Vortrage 
( 1867-79). Among his essays, editions of which 
appeared in English are: Mankind the Criminal 
(1864) : Six Letters to a Pious Man (1869) ; 
The True Character of Humboldt (1869), an 
oration; What is Real Democracy? (1871); 
Lessons of a Century (1876), a Fourth of July 
oration; What is Hiananity? (1877); Separa- 
tion of State and Church ( 1882) ; The Rights of 
Women and the Sexual Relation (1891). 

[Erlebtes, autobiog., erster Theil (1864), zweiter 
Theil (1874); Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic, Bd. 
50 (1905); Heinrich Kurz, Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur, Bd. 4 (5th ed. 1894) ; Deutsch-amcrika- 
nisches Conversations-Lcxicon, Bd. 5 (1877). ed. by A. 
J. Schem ; H. A. Rattermann, Der Deutsche Pionier, 
Apr.-Sept. 1881 ; P. O. Schinnerer, in Jahrbuch der 
Dcutsch-Amerikanischen Historischen Gesellschaft t'on 
Illinois . . . 1915 (1916) ; Boston Transcript, Nov. 13, 
1880 ; manuscript sources in the possession of Henriette 
M. Heinzen, Cambridge, Mass.] A.B.F. 

HEISS, MICHAEL (Apr. 12, 1818-Mar. 26, 
1890), Roman Catholic missionary, educator, 
and bishop, was born in Pfahldorf, of Bavarian 
peasant stock, the son of Joseph and Gertrude 
(Frei) Heiss. After completing his grammar- 
school course in Pfahldorf without showing much 
promise, his parents risked sending him to high 
school in Eichstatt. He was finally told to make 
good in Latin or go home. He managed to es- 
cape this penalty, and thereafter his school rec- 
ord was invariably satisfactory. In 1831 he went 
to the Gymnasium of Neuburg on the Danube ; 
from 1835 to 1839 he was at the University of 
Munich; and from 1839 to 1840, in the diocesan 
seminary of Eichstatt. The university in his day 
was celebrated by such names as Gorres, Dollin- 
ger, and Moehler. Heiss stated that the last of 
these influenced the turn of his life, and that 
Moehler’s work, Symbolik, and Friedrich von 
Hurter's Geschichte Papst Innocenz des Drit- 
ten, formed the basis for his future career. After 
ordination at Nymphenburg, Oct. 18, 1840, he 
resided as curate in Raitenbuch, but his work 
lay in four nearby missions. 

A visit of Bishop John Purcell [q.vJ] of Cin- 
cinnati, Heiss's interest in news-letters in the 
French, Austrian, and Bavarian missionary 
pamphlets and the stimulus of an American 
friend, Rev. Charles Boeswald, influenced him 
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to come to the United States. He arrived late 
in 1842 and was assigned to Covington, Ky., 
where he remained about a year, and in 1844, as 
secretary, accompanied Bishop John Henni 
[g.r’.] to Milwaukee. For a number of years he 
acted as pastor for the Germans of St. Mary’s, 
Milwaukee, and visited missions within a radius 
of fifty miles. He was the first rector of St. 
Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis. (1856-68), 
an institution which he helped to found and in 
wliich he did heroic teaching in the branches of 
theology, canon law, and scripture. As the first 
bishop of La Crosse, Wis. (1868-80), he carried 
heavy burdens. One of his letters tells of eleven 
addresses given in one day and naively goes on 
about the next day and its tasks. Contempora- 
ries considered him apostolic in humility and 
zeal, a characteristic which he unwittingly be- 
trayed in his pen name Caccus Videns, “Blind 
(himself) Seeing (for others).” His letters, 
published as “Reminiscences” {post)y are as edi- 
fying and piquant as the Confcssio 7 is of St. Au- 
gustine. He became archbishop of Milwaukee 
in 1880, and in the ten years of his incumbency 
paid off the diocesan debt and effected the defini- 
tive organization of the diocese, by planning and 
directing the first Provincial Council of Mil- 
waukee (1886). Probably his influence did 
more than that of any other one person to secure 
the repeal of the Bennett Law, a public school 
act which created much commotion in Wiscon- 
sin in 1889 and 1890. He was considered one of 
the leading theologians and canonists in the 
United States, and enjoyed special consideration 
for his work at the second and third Plenary 
councils of Baltimore (1866, 1884) and the Vat- 
ican Council (1870). He was called to Rome 
in 1883 to advise the Pope on American church 
affairs. He was one of five bishops who planned 
a curriculum for Catholic seminaries and col- 
leges and helped to establish the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington. 

The activities associated with his career as 
missionary, rector, bishop and archbishop, would 
seem to preclude much else ; nevertheless, he 
found time to write two scholarly books, one on 
marriage for the American clergy, De Matri- 
monio (Munich, 1861), the other, The Four 
Gospels (Milwaukee, 1863), and to make a re- 
markable contribution to the history of the 
eleventh century, centering around St. Peter 
Damian, which he left in manuscript. He also 
furnished articles to the Pastoral-Blatt, and con- 
tributed to newspapers, especially the IVahr- 
heitsfreund. 

[The best source of information is Heiss’s letters 
published as "Reminiscences” in Salesianum, Feb. 
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1908-July 1919. See also D. J. O’Hearn, Fifty Years 
at St. John’s Cathedral (n.d.) ; Milwaukee Sentinel, 
Mar. 27. 1890; and bibliography under sketch of John 
Martin Henni.] P L J 

HELBRON, PETER (1739-Apr. 24, 1816), 

Catholic missionary, son of Joannes Matthias 
and Maria Magdalene (Gottlieb) Helbron, was 
born in Hilbringen im Kreise Merzig, Rhenish 
Province, and was baptized on July 9, 1739. 
Little is known of his career in Germany save 
that he served in the Prussian cavalry and later 
was ordained a priest in the Capuchin order, 
which was conversant with American condi- 
tions since several of its members were chap- 
lains in the French service during the American 
Revolution. Influenced by the knowledge they 
had disseminated and by the letter of Rev. James 
Pettentz (one of the few German priests in 
America) in the Mainzer Monatschrift von 
Gcistlichen Sachen (1785) urging German 
priests for their brethren in America, Helbron 
decided to enter the American mission field de- 
spite the lack of an official invitation. Sailing 
from Rotterdam with his brother, John Charles 
Baptist Helbron (1746-Nov. 25, 1793 )- he ar- 
rived at Philadelphia on Oct. 14, 1787, and the 
following month was assigned to the important 
German center of Goshenhoppen, Berks County, 
Pa., from which he attended distant missions. A 
man of refinement, he was precise in his attire 
and in attention to duties and a good preacher 
in his native tongue. Hence he so won the favor 
of his people that the trustees of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, invited him to 
succeed his brother who went to Spain in 1791 
on a collection tour for the new church, and later, 
although a constitutional priest, was guillotined 
at Bayonne, France, for his refusal to close his 
church. In Philadelphia Helbron, whose mili- 
tary training made him an invaluable nurse in 
the cholera epidemic of 1793, succeeded despite 
troublesome trustees and the fears of Bishop 
John Carroll \_q.v.'] that the presence of a Capu- 
chin in a German parish would tend to incite ra- 
cial schism. At length, however, Father John 
Nepomucene Goetz intrigued with the trustees 
until they expelled Helbron and established him- 
self as pastor. Followed by the less contentious 
portion of the flock, Helbron went to St. Joseph’s 
Church as a curate (Nov. 16, 1796). Three 
years later, he was assigned to Sportsman’s Hall, 
where Rev. Theodore Brouwers, a Hollander 
(d. 1790), had organized a considerable German 
and Irish congregation. Here he built a chapel 
and log house, tilled his own farm for a liveli- 
hood, settled racial difficulties which confronted 
his friend, Demetrius Gallitzin made as- 
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tonishing missionary excursions on horseback 
over all western Pennsylvania and as far as Buf- 
falo, built a chapel at Greensburg, and gathered 
together the first congregation in Pittsburgh aid- 
ed by his temporary assistant, Thomas O’Flynn, 
and Col. James O'Hara [q.v.'], the glass-manu- 
facturer. His activities drew the attention of 
the reformed trustees of Holy Trinity and in 
1804 they urged his return to their pulpit, but 
he had become too much attached to the Penn- 
sylvania frontier, whither he was drawing nu- 
merous German immigrants and where he was 
laying the foundations for two prospective dio- 
ceses, to be lured away. With advancing age, 
he was troubled with an incurable tumor. Re- 
turning from Philadelphia where he had con- 
sulted a specialist, he was forced to halt at Car- 
lisle and there he died, leaving his pittance of 
an estate to the local church, in which his re- 
mains were buried. 

[N. H. Miller, “Pioneer Capuchin Missionaries in 
the U. S._ 1784-1816“ (manuscript essay, 1930, in Cath. 
Univ. Lib.); Katholisclic Volks-Zcitung, June 1869; 
A. A. Lambing, A Hist, of the Cath. Ch. in the Dioceses 
of Pittsburg and Allegheny (1880) ; H.G. Ganss, “Hist, 
of St. Patrick’s Church. Carlisle, Pa.,“ Records Am. 
Cath. Hist. Soc., Dec. 1895. and M. I. J. Griffin, “The 
Rev. Peter Helbron," Ibid., Mar. 1912; Poulson's Am. 
Daily Advertiser (Phila.), May 8, 1816; information 
from Dr. Felix Fellner, O. S. B.] R.J.P. 

HELFFENSTEIN, JOHN ALBERT CON- 
RAD (Feb. 16, 1748-May 17, 1790), German 
Reformed clergyman, was born at Mosbach in 
the Palatinate, the son of Peter Helffenstein, Re- 
formed pastor at Mosbach and Obrigheim and 
later at Heidelsheim and Sinsheim, by his wife, 
Anna Margaretha Dietz, widow of Johann Pe- 
ter Helffrich. He matriculated May 7, 1764, at 
the University of Heidelberg and, after passing 
his theological examinations, was vicar to his 
father and other clergymen for several years. In 
1771 he and his half-brother, John Henry Helff- 
rich, were ordained by the synods of Holland for 
the Coetus of Pennsylvania and embarked Sept. 
6 from Amsterdam. With them sailed John 
Gabriel Gebhard, who was the Reformed pastor 
from 1776 to 1826 at Claverack, N. Y. The voy- 
age was a succession of head winds and violent 
storms, but on Jan. 14, 1772, with their provi- 
sions and water exhausted, the three mission- 
aries landed safely at New York and were hos- 
pitably received by John Henry Livingston 

u proceeding to Philadelphia, 

Helffrich was assigned to the Maxatawny charge 

in Berks and Lehigh counties, which he served 
until his death in 1810, and Helffenstein to Ger- 
mantown and Frankford. His father, who would 
gladly have gone with him. wrote from time to 
time, sending him books, underwear, and matri- 
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monial advice. On Feb. ii, 1773, Helffenstein 
married Catharine Kirchcr, who with four chil- 
dren survived him. Despite the strenuous oppo- 
sition of his parishioners, he left Germantown 
late in 1775 and accepted a call to the Reformed 
congregation at Lancaster. The best remem- 
bered events of his two and one-half years in 
that town were the mordant sermons that he 
preached to the interned Hessian prisoners on 
such texts as Isaiah Hi, 3, and John viii, 36. He 
returned as pastor to Germantown in the sum- 
mer of 1779 and remained there until his death 
from consumption eleven years later. He was a 
zealous member of the Coetus, of wliich he was 
clerk in 1779 and 1787 and president in 1781 and 
1788. He was famous throughout German Penn- 
sylvania for the eloquence and pungency of his 
sermons. His methods of preparation and man- 
ner of delivery were carefully observed by his 
contemporaries, and so lasting was his reputa- 
tion that twenty years after his death nineteen 
of his sermons were published as Eine Samm- 
Inng Ausericsener Predigten (Carlisle, 1810, 
and later editions). This was translated by Israel 
Daniel Rupp [q.v.'] as A Collection of Choice 
Sermons ( 1832), and in 1835 another Sammlung 
Anserlesener Predigten was issued at Chambers- 
burg. Helffenstein’s eldest son, Samuel, was 
pastor for thirty years of the Reformed Church 
in Philadelphia. 

[Henry Harbaugh, The Fathers of the German Re- 
formed Church in Europe and America, vol. II (Lan- 
caster, 1858) ; J. H. Dubbs, “Some Helffenstein Let- 
ters,” Lancaster County Hist. Soc. Papers, I (1896- 
97), 218-25 ; J- L Good, Hist, of the Reformed Church 
in the U. S., 1725-92 (Reading, 1899) ; Minutes and 
Letters of the Coetus of the German Reformed Con- 
gregations in Pa., 1747-92 (1903): Gustav Toepke, 
Die Matrikel der Vnivfirsitdt Heidelberg, vol. IV 
(1903) ; Wm. J. Hinke, “Diary of the Rev. J. H. Helff- 
rich Sept. 6, 1771-Jan. 14, 1772,“ Pa. Mag. of Hist, and 
Biog., Jan. 1914; additional notes by Prof. Hinke.] 

G.H.G. 

HELLER, MAXIMILIAN (Jan. 31, 1860- 

Mar. 30, 1929), rabbi, born in the Bohemian 
city of Prague, was the only son and the third of 
five children born to Simon and Mathilde (Kas- 
sowitz) Heller. On both sides of the family, 
which was of the German or Ashkenasic strain 
of Jews, he was descended from a long and dis- 
tinguished line of European rabbis and scholars. 
His childhood and early youth were spent in the 
ghetto of Prague, where his father was a well- 
to-do wool-merchant. In 1877, while he was a 
student at the Prague Gymnasium, his father 
suffered such severe financial reverses that the 
family decided to emigrate to the United States. 
In order not to interrupt his preparation for a 
career in medicine, the son was left behind. The 
family settled in Chicago, III., where the father 
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eked out a precarious living by preparing young 
boys for confirmation and by serving as a lodge 
secretary. In 1879, Maximilian, hearing that 
the mother, who was afflicted with tuberculosis, 
had but a short time to live, followed the family 
to the United States. Upon his arrival in Chi- 
cago, he saw before him the necessity of having 
to help support the family and decided that his 
best course was to prepare himself for the rab- 
binate. He therefore entered the Hebrew Union 
College, at Cincinnati, Ohio, at the same time 
enrolling for courses at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. This period of his life was a very stren- 
uous one, since he was compelled to support him- 
self by extensive tutoring, the strain and priva- 
tion of his college years being such as to result 
in the permanent impairment of his health. His 
efforts, however, brought him the degrees of 
B.L. (1882) and M.L. (1884) from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and the degree of Rabbi 
(1884) from Hebrew Union College. 

Upon graduation, he was appointed associate 
to Rabbi Bernard Felsenthal of Chicago, in 
which capacity he served for a year and a half. 
For a period of five months, he was next in 
charge of the Reform Jewish Congregation of 
Flouston, Tex. In 1887, he was elected rabbi of 
the Temple Sinai Congregation of New Orleans, 
La. He was in charge of this congregation until 
1927, when he was made rabbi emeritus. On 
Mar. 6, 1889, he was married to Ida Annie 
Marks, daughter of an old Portuguese Jewish 
family of New Orleans, by whom he had four 
children. In New Orleans, he soon revealed 
himself as a man who was diffident and timid in 
matters about which he did not feel himself suf- 
ficiently informed to have a conviction, but who 
did not hesitate to take a determined and coura- 
geous stand when he thought a moral princi- 
ple was involved. Together with Dr. Benjamin 
Morgan Palmer [q.v.], a Presbyterian divine, 
and Senator (later Chief Justice) Edward Doug- 
las White [q.v.'], he led the bitter and historic 
fight which resulted in the abolition of the Loui- 
siana Lottery, although his friends advised him 
against such a course and some of the officers of 
his own congregation opposed it. Equally char- 
acteristic was his early espousal of the cause of 
Zionism, a position he assumed when support 
of this cause meant vilification and loss of merit- 
ed recognition. He was also actively engaged 
in promoting the cause of public education. 
From 1892 to 1896 he was a member of the State 
Board of Education. The Tulane University of 
Louisiana recognized his scholarship by appoint- 
ing him, in 1912, professor of Hebrew language 
and literature. He was made professor emeritus 
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in 1928. His co-religionists recognized his lead- 
ership in Jewish education and culture by elect- 
ing him vice-president of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis in 1907 and 1908, and pres- 
ident in 1909 and 1910. 

His literary work was extensive, though large- 
ly composed of published articles, sermons, and 
addresses. He was editor of the Jewish Ledger 
from 1896 to 1897, leader writer on the Ameri- 
can Israelite from 1902 to 1914, and contributor 
of a column of Jewish current events to the B'nai 
Brith News until shortly before his death. His 
more extended works comprise Jubilee Souvenir 
of Temple Sinai 1872-1922 (1922), a history of 
his New Orleans congregation; *‘The Place of 
the Jew in a Racial Interpretation of the His- 
tory of Civilization” which appeared in the Year 
Book of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (1913), and My Month in Palestine 
( 1929), published after his death by his children. 
He was one of the most respected and best loved 
religious leaders of New Orleans and the South. 
His associates in every field recognized him as 
a man of firm moral convictions and yet of great 
intellectual tolerance; as a writer and speaker, 
gifted with a fine sensitiveness to delicacy of 
thought and expression ; and as a personality, of 
rare gentleness, simplicity, and charm. 

[American Jewish Year Book, 1903-04; Who*s Who 
in America, 1928-29; Who’s Who in Am. Jewry 
(1926) ; Timcs-Picayunc (New Orleans), New Orleans 
States, and New Orleans Item-Tribune, Mar. 31, 1929 ; 
information from a son, Isaac Heller, and from other 
relatives ; biographical material in Xht Jubilee Sattvenir.] 

M. ten H. 

HELLER, ROBERT [See Palmer, William 
Henry, 1828-1878]. 

HELM, CHARLES JOHN (June 21, 1817- 

February 1868), United States consul general 
and later Confederate agent at Havana, was 
born at Hornellsville, N. Y., the son of Francis 
T. and and Sallie (McKinney) Helm. His fa- 
ther, who was of an old Virginia family, moved 
to Newport, Ky., in 1817, where his descendants 
still live. Charles Helm was educated locally, 
read law in the office of John W. Tibbatts, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1842. He was asso- 
ciated in practice with his preceptor, and in the 
Mexican War was for a time a first lieutenant in 
the i6th Kentucky Regiment under Col. Tib- 
batts. He subsequently served as aide to Gen- 
eral Wool. At the close of the war he resumed 
the practice of law at Newport. In 1851 he was 
elected to the Kentucky legislature, but his po- 
litical career closed after one term, and in 1853 
he was appointed United States commercial 
agent at the island of St. Thomas. There he be- 
came friendly with the governor and was instru- 
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mental in securing the abolition of certain du- 
ties. Helm was the representative of the United 
States at St. Thomas at the time of the events 
which originated the Butterfield claims against 
Denmark. Two ships from New York, one of 
them laden with ammunition, were detained at 
St. Thomas at the end of 1854 partly because of 
the need of repairs and partly because of a sus- 
picion that they were intended to give aid to a 
rebellion in Venezuela. The ships were even- 
tually sold to the Mexican government, but the 
events of their detention at St. Thomas led to 
claims for damages against the Danish govern- 
ment. Helm, as the arbitrator’s award of 1890 
finally showed, evinced a quite proper willing- 
ness to cooperate with the governor in the ex- 
action of guarantees against violation of Danish 
neutrality; but his action was posthumously rep- 
rimanded by the Department of State when used 
by Denmark as an argument against the claim 
(S. J. M. P. Fogdall, Danish-American Diplo- 
macy, 1776-1920 (1922), pp. 87 ff. : House Ex- 
ecutive Document 33, 45 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 21, 
59» ^5 : Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1889, p. 159). 

In 1858 Helm became consul general at Ha- 
vana, where he enjoyed friendly relations with 
the captain-general, Serrano. On the opening of 
the Civil War in 1861, he resigned his post, and 
it is said that Seward, in urging him to remain 
loyal to the Union, gave him a silk American 
flag. In July 1861 he was appointed special 
agent of the Confederacy in the West Indies, to 
reside in Havana, and he arrived in Cuba, by 
way of Canada and London, in October. His 
services to the Confederacy were considerable 
but not spectacular. He found Havana sympa- 
thetic with the Southern cause and his friend 
the captain-general not less so. In fact Helm 
promised General Serrano informally that he 
would not encourage or allow any breach of 
Spanish neutrality by his compatriots, with the 
understanding that the Cuban government would 
behave as benevolently toward the Confederacy 
as neutrality permitted. This agreement, con- 
tinued with Serrano’s successor, was eminently 
satisfactory. Helm several times commented to 
his home government that in Cuba “our people” 
were treated with all the kindness and consider- 

occasions the ship 
F/onda received something more than neutral 

hospitality at Havana. In general Helm’s work 
consisted in the purchase and shipment of arms, 
m supervision of matters connected with block- 
ade-running, and in arranging for the transmis- 
sion of dispatches and the conveyance of pas- 
sengers between the Confederate States and Eu- 


rope. In 1854 he had married Louise A. Whis- 
tler, by whom he had five children. After the 
war he lived with other former Confederates in 
Toronto, where he died. 

[Biog. Encyc. of Ky. (1878), p. 705; War of the 
Rebellion: Official Records (Army), 2 ser. II, 93, 99; 
and (Navy) 2 ser. Ill, passim ; House Ex. Doc. 7, 36 
Cong., 2 Sess. ; Dunbar Rowland, Jefferson DaiHs, Con- 
stitutionalist (1923), VII, 117 ff. ; J. D. Bulloch, The 
Secret Service of the Confed. States in Europe (1884), 
II, 232 ; certain information from Webster Helm, Esq.] 

H.D.J. 

HELM. JOHN LARUE (July 4, 1802-Sept. 
8, 1867), governor of Kentucky, was the son of 
George and Rebecca (Larue) Helm. He was 
born near Elizabethtown, Ky., on the old Helm 
place, formerly Helm Station, founded on the 
Kentucky frontier in 1781 by his grandfather, 
Thomas Helm, an emigrant from Prince Wil- 
liam County, Va. This estate was Helm’s home 
throughout his life. In 1830 he married Lucinda 
Barbour Hardin, daughter of Ben Hardin \_q.v.'], 
the noted frontier lawyer. They upheld the fam- 
ily tradition by rearing twelve children. 

Early disclosing a mind above the average, 
John Helm attracted the attention of Duff Green 
[q.v.'], at that time a partner of one of his uncles, 
who took a great interest in the boy’s career and 
education. In his teens he went to work in the 
office of the clerk of the circuit court and began 
the reading of law. His first tutor was the ven- 
erable Samuel Haycraft. In 1821 he entered the 
law office of Ben Tobin of Elizabethtown, and 
after two years was admitted to the bar. He 
soon acquired a large practice, owing in part to 
his ability, in part to his many well-connected 
relatives, but especially to the hopelessly tangled 
condition of Kentucky land lines which gave 
rise to almost as many civil suits as there were 
acres of land and to a large number of trials for 
homicide. At the age of twenty-two, he was 
made county attorney, and two years later, in 
1826, his friends and relatives sent him to the 
state legislature. Here he served with one or 
two interruptions for eleven years, rising to a 
position of leadership in state politics and being 
chosen speaker of the House several times in 
succession. In 1844 he was elected to the state 
Senate, where he served until 1848. Throughout 
his legislative career he stood boldly for the Clay 
program on tariff, internal improvements, and 
the national bank. In the exciting presidential 
year of 1848, when the country was about to 
divide upon the Wilmot Proviso, Helm was elect- 
ed lieutenant-governor on the Whig ticket, with 
J. J. Crittenden [q.v.'\. After Crittenden resigned 
in 1850 to enter Fillmore’s cabinet. Helm served 
out his term, extending through 1851, and 
proved himself a strong governor. In 1853 he 
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was a presidential elector on the Scott ticket. 
This ended his political career for twelve years. 
From 1854 to i860 he was president of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, one of the most im- 
portant lines in the South. 

In i860 Helm openly denounced the election 
of Lincoln and in the critical time that followed 
strove at first to preserve Kentucky’s neutrality, 
hoping eventually to have her join the South. 
During the war he was subjected to much in- 
convenience as a Confederate sympathizer, and 
one of his sons, Ben Hardin Helm, a general in 
the Confederate army, was killed at Chickamau- 
ga. When the war had ended Helm reentered 
politics as a Democrat. He was elected to the 
state Senate in 1865 and as chairman of the com- 
mittee on federal relations led a successful fight 
for the removal of all restrictive and punitive 
laws against ex-Confederates. As soon as he 
had accomplished this task he became a candi- 
date for the governorship, and in the memorable 
election of 1867, when nearly every mayor and 
alderman, almost all the state legislature, the 
nine congressmen, and two federal senators went 
Democratic, he was elected by a clear majority 
of 43,000 over his combined radical and conser- 
vative opponents. He did not long survive his 
victory, however. He took the oath of office at 
his home on Sept. 3 and died five days later, be- 
fore assuming his official duties. 

[Lewis and R. H. Collins, Hist, of Ky. (1874) ; W. 
E. Connelley and E. M. Coulter, Hist, of Ky. {1922) ; 
E. M. Coulter, Civil War and Readjustment in Ky. 
(1926) ; letters from Helm in War of the Rebellion: 
Official Records {Army)y see Index ; W. H. Perrin and 
others, Ky., a Hist, of the State (1886) ; H. Levin. Law’ 
yers and Lawmakers of Ky. (1897); Biog. Sketch of 
the Hon. John L. Helm (1868), pub. by direction of the 
Ky. Gen. Assem. ; Biog. Encyc. of Ky. (1878) ; Frank' 
fort Commonwealth, Sept. 6, 13, 1867.] F. L. O. 

HELMER, BESSIE BRAD WELL (Oct. 20, 
1858-Jan. 10, 1927), lawyer, editor, and pub- 
lisher, was born in Chicago, 111 ., and died in Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. Her father, James B. Brad- 
well, was a man of learning, a warm advocate of 
women’s advancement, and the first judge to 
hold that a marriage made during slavery was 
valid after emancipation. Her mother, Myra 
Colby Bradwell, was the first woman in the 
United States to apply for admission to the bar. 
She was refused on the ground that she was a 
woman, but the supreme court of Illinois granted 
her a license as attorney and counselor at law, 
whereupon she devoted her knowledge and abil- 
ity to securing the recognition of the equal rights 
of women before the law. Bessie Bradwell grad- 
uated from the Chicago High School as valedic- 
torian in 1876. She received the degree of A.B. 
in 1880 and that of A.M. in 1882 from North- 
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western University. In the latter year, valedic- 
torian of her class in the Union College of Law, 
Chicago, she received her LL.B. and was admit- 
ted to the Illinois bar. On Dec. 23, 1885, she 
married in Chicago Frank Ambrose Helmer, 
also a lawyer. In 1894 she became assistant edi- 
tor of the Chicago Legal News, the first legal 
journal in the West, which had been founded, 
edited, and managed by her mother ; in 1907 she 
became the editor-in-chief, and president of the 
company which owned it. From 1905 to 1923 
she was editor of Hurd’s Revised Statutes of the 
State of Illinois and also edited nine volumes of 
Reports of Cases Determined in the Appellate 
Court of Illinois. She was an honorary member 
of the Illinois State Bar Association and a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association. 

Among the many activities which appealed to 
her interest there was none to which she gave 
of her strength and thought more generously 
than to the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
now the American Association of University 
Women. Her character and personality early 
brought her leadership in this organization and 
in 1890 she became for a year its president. She 
was president of the Chicago branch in 1894-95. 
Her outstanding contribution to the Association 
was made in connection with the fellowships 
which it awarded. In 1890 all the fellowship 
work was put in charge of a committee under 
the chairmanship of Alice Freeman Palmer 
[q.v.']. Of this committee Mrs. Helmer was a 
member, and in 1891 she became chairman, 
which onerous position she held for fifteen years. 
In the files of the Association for 1892-93 ap- 
pears her report of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships — “the first of a remarkable series which 
when presented to the Association always called 
forth both official and informal appreciation and 
make a notable contribution to the early history 
of graduate study by American women.” To the 
effort involved in raising the needed funds and 
in spreading interest in fellowships and to the 
difficult task of selecting from the many candi- 
dates those best qualified and most promising, 
she gave all her strength and her fine qualities 
of judgment and discrimination. It was to her 
labors that the Association owes in large part 
the firm foundation upon which its fellowship 
work has for forty years been continuously car- 
ried on. 

[Pubs, of the Asso. of Collegiate Alumnae, passim ; 
Annual Report of the III. State Bar Asso., 1927 ; Whoy 
Who in Jurisprudence (ist ed., 1925) ; Who's Who in 
America, 1926— 27 ; Marion Talbot and L. K. M. Rosen- 
berry, Hist, of the Am. Asso. of Univ. Women, 188 !•“ 
(1931); P- Times, ]an. 12, 1927-3 

L.K.M.R. 
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HELMPRAECHT, JOSEPH (Jan. 14, 1820- 

Dec. 15, 1884), superior of the Redemptorist 
Fathers, was born at Niederwinkling in Bava- 
ria. From a religious home, he was sent to a 
Benedictine school at Metten where Boniface 
Wimmer [q.v.], later founder of the Benedic- 
tines in America, was his tutor. Thereafter, he 
followed courses in philosophy and theology at 
the University of Munich and at Louvain. In 
1843 he entered the novitiate of the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer at Allotting. 
In this year he was sent to Baltimore, Md., 
with a group of volunteer priests. On Dec. 8, 
1844, he pronounced his final vows and on Dec. 
21 of the following year was ordained by Arch- 
bishop Eccleston. For three years he served as 
a priest of St. James's Church and gave mis- 
sions to neighboring German congregations. 
With this valuable apprenticeship, he was fitted 
for his next assignment, superior of St. Mary's 
Church and the Redemptorist House in Buffalo 
(1848-54), where he won the gratitude of Bish- 
op John Timon iq.v.'\ for his zealous care of the 
Germans of the city and provincial towns, the 
erection of a new church and parochial school, 
and the foundation of an orphanage. In 1854, 
as rector of the important Church of the Most 
Holy Redeemer in New York with jurisdiction 
over the Church of St. Alphonsus, he built an- 
other German orphanage and gained a reputa- 
tion as an understanding confessor whom so se- 
vere a critic as James McMaster [q.v.] could 
depict as “a man simple in his ways and preten- 
tions; singularly sincere in all his works and 
acts; singularly seeking in all things for God's 
glory and the good of men." At the end of his 
term, he served a few months in Philadelphia, 
was an assistant at St. Philomena's in Pittsburgh 
(1861), and prefect of the Second Novitiate at 
Annapolis, Md. (1863). In 1865 he was called 
to Rome as a counselor on business concerning 
his society in the United States. 

On Helmpraecht’s return from Europe, he 
was named provincial of the American Redemp- 
torists by the Superior General in the place of 
the recently deceased John de Dycker. For four 
terms (1865-77), he held this office, during 
which he established mission-houses for English 
as well as German-speaking people in New 
York, Baltimore, Boston, and St. Louis ; found- 
ed Redemptorist churches in Quebec and Phila- 
delphia; erected houses of studies at Ilchester, 
Md., and at Chatawa, Miss. ; and assisted mate- 
rially in the development of the society and its 
labors. After being relieved he served as pastor 

L ^ Church in Baltimore, and of 

the Church of the Most Holy Redeemer in New 
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York, in which relationship he continued until 
his painful death from cancer. A saintly man, 
he humbly thanked God for the excruciating 
pains which he endured in the agonies of his last 
months on earth. 

[M. A. Corrigan, in the U. S. Cath. Hist. Soc. Rec- 
ords and Studies, Nov. 1907 ; Annalen dcr Verbreitung 
dcs Glaubcns, Bd. xxxiv, Munich. 1866; James Mc- 
Master in N. Y. Freeman’s Journal, Dec. 27, 1884; 
Katliolische Volks-Zeitiing, Baltimore, Dec. 27, 1884; 
N. Y. Times, Dec. 17, 1884; the Stm, Baltimore, Dec. 
18, 1884. A history of the Redemptorists by J. F. 
Byrne, C.SS.R., is now in press.] R. J. P. 

HELMUTH, JUSTUS HENRY CHRIS- 
TIAN (May 16, 1745-Feb. 5, 1825), Lutheran 
clergyman, was born at Helmstedt, Duchy of 
Brunswick, Germany, the son of Johann Chris- 
toph and Justina Helmuth. He was educated in 
the Halle Orphanage and at the University of 
that city, in both institutions coming under the 
influence of Gotthilf August Francke. Karl 
Heinrich von Bogatzky heard his first sermon 
and gave it his approval ; to the end of his long 
life Helmuth always began the day with a half- 
hour’s reading in Bogatzky's Giildenes Schatz- 
kdstlein. In his twenty-fourth year, while act- 
ing as preceptor in the Orphanage, he accepted a 
call to Pennsylvania, was ordained at Werni- 
gerode, said goodby to his mother, and landed 
at Philadelphia, Apr. 2, 1769, accompanied by 
his friend, John Frederick Schmidt. Succeed- 
ing John Siegfried Gerock, he was pastor at 
Lancaster from 1769 to 1779. On July 5, 1770, 
he married Maria Barbara Keppele, who bore 
him five children and predeceased him by about 
a year. In March 1779 he became co-pastor of 
St. Michael's and Zion's in Philadelphia and 
held office until his retirement in September 
1820. His colleagues during these forty-one 
years were John Christopher Kunze, John Fred- 
erick Schmidt, and Frederick David Schaeffer. 
Helmuth was noted for the mildness and seren- 
ity of his temper and for the moving eloquence 
of his preaching. During the yellow-fever epi- 
demic of 1793 his mettle was put to a severe test. 
In the course of a few months 625 members or 
adherents of his congregation died. Helmuth 
spent the greater part of each day in the church- 
yard, committing bodies to the ground as fast as 
the graves were made ready. Each morning he 
held a brief service in his church, speaking to 
his hearers as one dying man to another. 
"Never, during the entire period of our minis- 
try,” he wrote, “was preaching to us such a heart- 
felt work as we found it during these weeks of 
suffering; and never, we confidently believe, 
were we more serviceable to the Lord than 
at that time.” He trained many men for the 
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ministry, among them Jacob Goering (at Lan- 
caster), John George Butler, John Michael 
Streck, Christian Endress, John George Loch- 
man, John George Schmucker, and Samuel Si- 
mon Schmuckcr. Some of his great service to 
the Lutheran church was offset, however, by 
his persistent and damaging opposition to the 
use of English in the services. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society and 
for eighteen years professor of German in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Characteristic of 
him was his devoted friendship for several of the 
Moravian clergymen and for J. W. Hendel and 
J. A. C. Helffenstein \,qq.v.~\ among the Re- 
formed. His publications include: Enipfindun- 
gen des Herzens in einigen Liedern (1781): 
Dcnkmal der Liebe and Achtung, Welches seiner 
Hochwiirden deni Herrn D. Heinrich Melchior 
Muhlenberg . . . ist Gesetzet Worden (1788); 
Betrachhing der Evangelischen Lehre von der 
Heiligen Schrift und Taufe (1793); Kurze 
Nachricht von der Sogenannten Gelben Fieber 
in Philadelphia (1793; English translation by 
Charles Erdmann, 1794) ; Kurze Andachten 
einer Gottsuchenden Seele (1786; several later 
editions) ; Plan einer Anstalt ziir Erziehung der 
Jungen Prediger (1805) ; Etliche Kirchenlieder 
(1809). Enough of his devotional and occa- 
sional poems, printed as leaflets, have been 
preserved to fill a large volume. C. F. Gellert 
was his principal model. In 1812 he founded 
the Evangelisches Magazin, the first Lutheran 
church paper in the United States. He lived his 
last years in retirement. 

[Helmuth’s journals, papers, and correspondence are 
preserved in the archives of the Ministerium of Pa. at 
Mt. Airy, Phila. See also: Nachrichten von den Ver- 
einigten Deutschen Evangelischen-Lutherischen Ge- 
weineti in Nord- America (2 vols., Halle, 1787) J Docu- 
mentary Hist, of the Ev. Luth. Ministeriinn of Pa. 
(1898); C. R. Demme, Die Letzte Ehre des Christ- 
lichen Predigers : Zur Geddehtniss-Feier des Pastors 
J. H. C. Helmuth (1825) ; M. L. Stoever, memoir in 
Evangelical Rev., July 1854; W. B. Sprague. Annals 
Am. Pulpit, vol. IX (1869); W. J. Mann. Life and 
Times of Henry Melchior Miihlenberg (1887) ] 

G.H.G. 

HELMUTH, WILLIAM TOD (Oct. 30, 

1833-May 15, 1902), surgeon, author, was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., the son of John Henry and 
Jeanette (Tod) Helmuth, and the great-grand- 
son of Rev. Justus Henry ChrisUan Helmuth 
who came to Pennsylvania from Ger- 
many in 1769. William received his early edu- 
cation under Janies Pastor and later went to 
St. Timothy^s College near Baltimore, remain- 
ing there through his junior year. He studied 
medicine with his uncle, Dr. William S. Hel- 
muth, then professor of medicine in the Homeo- 
pathic Medical College of Pennsylvania, and 
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graduated from that institution in 1853. From 
1854 to 1855 he was one of the dispensary physi- 
cians there and prosector of surgery to Dr. James 
Beakley. On July 17, 1856, when not yet twen- 
ty-three years old, he was made professor of 
anatomy. He early began to write and in 1855 
published his first book, Surgery and Its Adap- 
tation to Homoeopathic Practice, He removed to 
St. Louis in 1858 and was one of the founders 
of the Homeopathic Medical College of Mis- 
souri, in which he became the first professor of 
anatomy. He was also made surgeon to the 
Good Samaritan Hospital. In 1867 he was pres- 
ident of the American Institute of Homeopathy 
and the following year studied surgery in Eu- 
rope. He organized the St. Louis College of 
Homeopathic Physicians and Surgeons in 1869. 
During these years he continued to make contri- 
butions to the literature of medicine and sur- 
gery. 

When the New York Homeopathic Medical 
College was undergoing reorganization in 1870, 
Dr. Helmuth had gained such a reputation that 
he was called to the professorship of surgery in 
that college and to the position of surgeon to 
Hahnemann Hospital. His success as a surgeon 
and teacher was outstanding and in 1893 he be- 
came dean of the college, which position he held 
until his death. He was married, Feb. 10, 1859, 
to Fannie Ida Pritchard of St. Louis, by whom 
he had two children. She became prominent as 
a leader in philanthropic and hospital work in 
St. Louis and New York. Among Helmuth’s 
extensive writings are: A Treatise on Diphthe- 
ria; Its Nature, Pathology and Homoeopathic 
Treatment (1862): An Essay on Cleft Palate 
(1867): A System of Surgery (1873), which 
went through five editions; A Record of Sur- 
gical Clinics (1875) : Nerve Sketching; with a 
Short History of the Operation and Illustrative 
Cases (1879); Epi-cystotomy; Hypogastric 
Lithotomy; Supra-pubic Lithotomy; the High 
Operation for Stone (1880) ; The Present Sta- 
tus of Antiseptic Surgery : FourteenCon- 

secutive Cases of Ovariotomy (1885); A Con- 
tribution to the Study of Renal Surgery. Neph- 
rectomy for Pyo-nephrosis, and Nephrectomy 
for Renal Calcidi (1892) ; A Glance at lapanese 
Medicine, Ancient and Modern (1893) ; and A 
Plea for the Increased Study of Anatomy in our 
Colleges rT898). His non-technical writings in- 
clude, Medical Pomposity, or the Doctor's 
Dream (1866), a satire: ^'Scratches" of a Sur- 
geofi (1879), anecdotes: With the ''Pousse 
Cafe," being a Collection of Post Prandial Verses 
('1892) ; Various Verses (i 9 oi)- also edited 
the Western Homoeopathic Observer (1863- 
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71) ; and was co-editor of the North American 
Journal of Homoeopathy (1862-69), New Eng- 
land Medical Gazette (1871-72), New York 
Journal of Homoeopathy (1873-74), and the 
New York Homoeopathic Times (1875-77). 

[T. L. Bradford, Hist, of the Homoeopathic Medic. 
Coll, of Pa.; The Hahnemann Medic. Coll, and Hospital 
of Phila. (1898) : W. H. Bishop, “William Tod Hel- 
muth," in Appendix to Trans, of the Homoeopathic 
Medic. Soc. of the State of N. Y., for the year 1902, 
vol. XXXVII ; Biog. Index of the Homoeopathic Medic. 
Coll, of Pa. and the Hahnemann Med. Coll, and Hos- 
pital of Phila. (n.d.) ; N. Y. Times, May 16, 1902; 
H. A. Kelly and W. L. Burrage, Diet, of Am. Med. 
Biog. (1928).] C. A.B. 

HELPER, HINTON ROWAN (Dec. 27, 

1829-Mar. 8, 1909), author, was born in Rowan 
(now Davie) County, N. C. He was the young- 
est child of Daniel and Sarah (Brown) Helper. 
His father, whose parents (spelling their name 
Heifer) emigrated to North Carolina from the 
vicinity of Heidelberg, Germany, in 1752, had 
acquired a small farm and several slaves but died 
the year after Helper was born so the boy grew 
up in straitened circumstances. He managed to 
graduate from Mocksville Academy in 1848 and 
for a time worked in a store in the neighboring 
town of Salisbury. In 1850 he went to New 
York and from there, by way of Cape Horn, to 
California. He returned three years later with 
his mind greatly stimulated and wrote The Land 
of Gold (1855). He afterward claimed his pub- 
lisher forced him to eliminate from this certain 
criticisms of slavery based upon his observation 
of free labor in California and thus intensified 
his dislike of the institution, but the book itself 
(pp. 221-22, 275-79), hardly supports that ex- 
planation of his opinions during the following 
year when he wrote The Impending Crisis. He 
moved to New York as a safer place to live after 
the appearance of this work, which was a brief 
in behalf of the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South. Contrasting the economic condition of 
the free and slave states, he attributed the back- 
wardness of the South to the impoverishment of 
free labor by slavery. There was no trace of in- 
terest in the negro and his real or fancied 
wrongs. He attacked the slave-holders violently 
and threatened a slave uprising if necessary to 
overthrow the system. The book had a signifi- 
cance^ not then realized as an expression of the 
growing feeling against slavery among non- 
slave-holders and small slave-holders in North 
Carolina. Published in 1857, it caused a sensa- 
tion, one far greater than Uncle Tom's Cabin 
produced. It was furiously attacked in the South 
but few dared to read it and it thus remained 
without an adequate answer. Instead of point- 
ing out the real weakness of the book, those who 
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read it cast doubts on Helper's integrity. Sam- 
uel M. Wolfe in Helper's Impending Crisis Dis- 
sected (i860, p. 75) accused him of stealing 
money from his employer. This charge contin- 
ued to be repeated and believed in spite of Help- 
er's denial (Bassett, p. 16) and his attempts 
to prove its falsity by a certificate from the em- 
ployer (New Englander, Nov. 1857, p. 647). In 
the North the book was read and in 1859 a fund 
was raised to print one hundred thousand copies 
of it for Republican campaign use in i860. John 
Sherman’s indorsement of it caused his defeat 
for speaker of the House in 1859 and the heat 
which it aroused was a powerful contributing 
cause of the Civil War. 

In 1861 Lincoln appointed Helper consul at 
Buenos Aires, where he tried to establish closer 
relations with South America, in 1863 married 
Maria Luisa Rodriguez, and served satisfac- 
torily though uneventfully until he resigned in 
1866. He returned to the United States and 
wrote in quick succession three books on the 
negro question. Nojoqiie (1867), often de- 
scribed as an inconsistency, was to Helper log- 
ically the next step. It is a furious denunciation 
of the negro as a menace to the South and to 
white labor, and the purpose avowed in its pref- 
ace was “to write the negro out of America . . . 
and out of existence.” Helper was naturally op- 
posed to congressional reconstruction, foresee- 
ing its results and detesting its theory of negro 
equality. Negroes in Negroland (1868) was an 
even more elaborate continuation of the theme, 
while Noonday Exigencies (1871) was a plea 
for a new political party. His detestation of the 
negro continued to the end of his life and, as long 
as his circumstances allowed him any choice, he 
would not stay where negroes were employed. 

After resigning from the consulship Helper 
acted as attorney to citizens of the United States 
in the collection of their claims against South 
American governments and interested himself in 
the various phases of political and commercial 
relations with South America, such as the estab- 
lishment of regular steamship communication, 
the building of a canal at one of the three feasi- 
ble sites, the subsidy of a commercial marine, 
and the character and efficiency of the navy, 
which he felt failed in its duty to represent 
a friendly United States in South American 
waters. His Oddments of Andean Diplomacy 
(1879) is a collection of papers and letters per- 
taining to these activities. More and more, how- 
ever, his time and thought were absorbed in 
plans to promote a railroad from Hudson Bay 
to the Strait of Magellan. He offered prizes 
to the amount of $5,000 for the best essays and 
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poem on the subject and published five of the 
papers as The Three Americas Railway (i88i). 
He wrote thousands of letters, memorialized 
Congress, interviewed hundreds of influential 
men, and paid several visits to South America 
in the interests of the plan. Becoming a mono- 
maniac on the subject, he called himself “the 
new Christopher Columbus. “ He was a man of 
keen intellect, with a touch of genius akin to 
madness. 

Helper’s last years were spent in poverty. 
Having sacrificed comfort, fortune, and family 
to Iiis dream, when hope waned he grew de- 
spondent and bitter, finally committed suicide in 
Washington, and was buried by strangers. 

[J. S. Bassett, “Anti-Slavery Leaders of N. C./' 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist, and Pol. Sci., 
1 6 ser., no. 6 ( 1898) ; S. A. Ashe, Biog. Hist, of N. C., 
vol. VIII (1917); Charlotte Observer, Apr. 18, 1909; 
W. S. Pelletreaii, “Hinton Rowan Helper and His 
Book,” Americana, Aug. 1911 ; The South in the Build' 
ing of the Nation, vol. XI (1909) ; Nation, Mar. ii, 18, 
1909; Washington Post, Mar. 10, 1909.] 

J.G.deR.H. 

HEMENWAY, MARY PORTER TILE- 
STON (Dec. 20, 1820-Mar. 6, 1894), philan- 
thropist, was born in New York of old New 
England ancestry, the daughter of a shipping 
merchant, Thomas Tileston, and of Mary (Por- 
ter) Tileston. She went to a private school in 
New York, and at home “was reared,” as she 
said, “principally on household duties, the Bible, 
and Shakespeare” {Memorial Services, p. 2i). 
On June 25, 1840, she married Augustus Hem- 
enway, a successful merchant, and thereafter 
she was identified with Boston, Mass. Her hus- 
band died in 1876, but she survived him eighteen 
years, devoting her wealth and her energies to 
the development of numerous educational and 
philanthropic projects. She read carefully, loved 
pictures, and knew well leading writers and citi- 
zens. She was a member of James Freeman 
Clarke’s Church of the Disciples. A queenly 
woman without affectation or condescension, she 
combined in her philanthropic work enthusiasm 
with effectiveness. She sought able helpers and 
her benefactions were generally the result of 
careful thought. 

After the Civil War she helped the establish- 
ment of schools on the southern seaboard for 
both whites and blacks. Later, she made gifts 
to Armstrong at Hampton and Booker Wash- 
ington at Tuskegee for the further education of 
the freedmen. In the course of her welfare work 
for soldiers’ families during the war she had dis- 
covered that many of the soldiers’ wives did not 
know how to sew; accordingly, in 1865 she 
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The experiment brought good results, and the 
instruction was taken over by the city. In 1883, 
she started an industrial-vocation school in Bos- 
ton and two years later, in 1885, she opened a 
kitchen in a public school, the first venture of 
its kind in the United States. After three years 
the city assumed the cost of the kitchen, and 
cooking as well as sewing became part of the pro- 
gram of public education. Meantime, in 1887, 
Mrs. Hemenway had started the Boston Normal 
School of Cooking, which after her death be- 
came the Mary Hemenway Department of 
Household Arts in the State Normal School at 
Framingham. Next, for a year, she furnished 
a hundred Boston teachers free instruction in 
gymnastics, using the Swedish system as best 
adapted to schoolrooms. In order to interest 
the public, she promoted in 1889 a conference on 
physical training, held in Boston, which led to 
the introduction of gymnastics into the city’s 
public schools, by action of the School Commit- 
tee, and was influential in stimulating nation- 
wide interest in the cause of physical education 
(F. E. Leonard, A Guide to the History of Phys- 
ical Education, 1923). In 1889, also, she estab- 
lished the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 
which twenty years later became the Department 
of Hygiene and Physical Education of Welles- 
ley College. She promoted, at much personal 
effort, the Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation. 

In 1876, in order to save from destruction the 
Old South Meeting-house, famous for meetings 
of Revolutionary days, she gave $100,000 — a 
quarter of the total sum required — her hope be- 
ing to make the old church a center for the cul- 
tivation of patriotic idealism through education 
in history. Prizes were offered for essays by 
high-school pupils, historical lectures were given, 
the Old South Leaflets, a series of reprints of 
historical “sources” edited by Edwin D. Mead, 
were issued, and the young persons who had 
competed for prizes were organized into a his- 
torical society. At a time when the history of 
the United States had no place in the school 
curriculum, the “Old South work” was almost 
unique. Such scholars as John Fiske and James 
K. Hosmer [qq.v.^ furthered Mrs. Hemenway’s 
plans and were helped by her to publish lectures 
and biographies. Her interest in American his- 
tory was further evidenced by her promotion 
of the Hemenway Southwestern Archaeological 
Expedition begun in 1886 under Frank H. 
ing [q.v.^ of the United States Bureau of E^- 

nology and continued after 1900 under J. 
Fewkes {q.v.'] of the Bureau. The collections 

made by the expedition are kept in the Hemen 


irovided a teacher and materials for systematic 
nstruction in sewing in a Boston public school. 
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way Room at the Peabody Museum at Harvard ; 
the results of its investigations are set forth in 
five volumes, A Journal of American Ethnology 
and Archaeology (1891-1908), edited by Fewkes 
and published at Mrs. Hemenway's expense. Her 
will provided for the support of her various en- 
terprises for fifteen years, during which time her 
trustees were able to put them on a permanent 
basis. 

[A Memorial of the Life and Benefactions of Mary 
Hemenway, 1820-1894 (privately printed, 1927), pref- 
ace signed by Mary Wilder Tileston ; Memorial Ser- 
vices in Honor of Mrs. Mary Hemenway by the Boston 
Public School Teachers (1894), ed. by Larkin Dunton ; 
Katherine H. Stone, “Mrs. Mary Hemenway and 
Household Arts in the Boston Public Schools,” in Jour, 
of Home Economics, Jan. 1929; E. D. Mead, The Old 
South Work (1899) ; L. V. Briggs, Hist, and Gencal. 
of the Cabot Family (1927), vol. II ; M. D. R. Young, 
An Ideal Patriot of Peace (1894) ; E. E. Hale in Lend 
a Hand, Apr. 1894; C. G. Ames, Ibid., July 1894; 
Agnes Crane in Leisure Hour, Sept. 1894 ; Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript, Mar. 6, 15, 1894; Boston Post, Mar. 

*894.] J.R.B. 

HEMMETER, JOHN CONRAD (Apr. 26, 

1863-Feb. 25, 1931), physiologist, composer, 
was born in Baltimore, Md., of German parents. 
His father, John, came from Baiersdorf near 
Erlangen and his mother, Mathilde Ziegler, from 
Hanau. His father was chief emigration agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Hemmeter 
attended the Baltimore public schools; at ten 
years of age he spent some time in school in 
Hanau, Germany, and later attended the Real- 
gymnasium in Wiesbaden. On his return to 
Baltimore in 1877 he entered the Baltimore City 
College. He graduated M.D. at the University 
of Maryland in 1884, was appointed one of the 
physicians to Bay View Asylum, and two years 
later was made resident physician. He continued 
his studies and received the degree of Ph.D. in 
1890 from the Johns Hopkins University; his 
thesis was “On the Comparative Physiological 
EfYects of Certain Members of the Ethylic Alco- 
hol Series” {Johns Hopkins University: Studies 
from the Biological Laboratory, vol. IV, no. 5, 
1889). Subsequently he made frequent trips to 
Germany and pursued special courses in physiol- 
ogy under Emil Du Bois-Reymond in Berlin and 
in diseases of the digestive system under Her- 
mann Nothnagel in Vienna. In 1902 he was 
made professor of physiology in the University 
of Maryland Medical School and at the same 
time gave instruction in diseases of the diges- 
tive system. He retired from this position in 

1915; 

His chief researches were in physiology and 
gastroenterology. In summer he would spend 
much time at the Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Woods Hole, Mass. He was probably the first 


to use Rontgen rays for studying the size and 
location of the stomach (Boston Medical and 

V 

Surgical Journal, June 18, 1896, p. 609), and he 
invented a method of intubating the duodenum 
and obtaining specimens of the contents of the 
upper part of the intestines {Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Bulletin, April 1896). He published 
some 170 articles, chiefly medical, and was the 
author of Diseases of the Stomach (1897, and 
later editions), Diseases of the Intestines (2 
vols., 1901-02), and Manual of Practical Physi- 
ology (1912). 

Hemmeter was a pianist of unusual ability, 
and while living in Wiesbaden had been a pupil 
of Wilhelm Jahn. He wrote some thirty compo- 
sitions for piano and voice, as well as for orches- 
tra, male chorus, and mixed chorus, and com- 
posed a musical setting for the Twenty-third 
Psalm. At a meeting of the American Medical 
Association in Baltimore, his Hymn to Hygeia, 
a cantata for orchestra and male chorus, was 
rendered for the first time. It is in praise of the 
science and art of medicine, and he composed 
both music and words. He contributed numer- 
ous articles on music to American and German 
musical journals. His interest in the history of 
medicine increased as he grew older and led to 
a number of contributions to various journals 
and to his Master Minds in Medicine (1927). 
The first eight articles in this volume deal with 
the sources, aims, and methodology of medical 
history; the remainder are studies of such men 
as Rudolph Virchow, Albrecht von Haller, 
Henry Rose Carter [q.vJ], Michael Servetus, 
Leonardo Da Vinci, and Goethe. 

Hemmeter was a tall man, of commanding 
presence, precise in dress and speech, with the 
manners and bearing of a German professor of 
two generations ago. He had a lively apprecia- 
tion of the importance of his position and work. 
His personality, habits of thought, and opinions 
are admirably revealed in his autobiography in 
L. R. Grote^s Die Medizin der Gegenwart in 
Selbstdarstellungen (vol. Ill, 1924). On Jan. 
18, 1893, he married Helene Emilie Hilgenberg, 
of Baltimore. He was a member of American, 
German, and Austrian medical societies. He 
died in Baltimore. 


[Autobiography in Die Medizin der Gegenwart in 
Selbstdarstellungen (vol. Ill, 1924), ed. by L. R. Grote; 
E. F. Cordell, Univ. of Md., I (1907). 329-32, and The 
Medic. Aniuils of Md. (1903) ; Men of Mark in Md., I 
(1907). 179-82; Who’s Who in America, 1930-3'!; 
.Si/n (Baltimore), Feb. 26, 1931. In the Johns Hop- 
kins University Register, 1889-90, and in subsequent 
sources, including Who’s Who in America down to 
1919, Hemmeter’s middle name is given as Cohn. Later 
it appears as Conrad.] j ^ 
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HEMPEL, CHARLES JULIUS (Sept. 5, 

i8ii-Sept. 24, 1879), homeopathic physician, 
author, translator, was born in Solingen, Ger- 
many. When he had completed his college edu- 
cation, he took the military examination which 
excused him from army service until the end of 
his twenty-third year. He then went to the Col- 
lege de France in Paris and there came to know 
Jules Michelet whom he assisted for a time in 
the preparation of the latter's Histoire de 
France, He lived with Michelet's family for six 
months. While in Paris, especially when asso- 
ciated with Michelet, young Hempel became ac- 
quainted with many Americans and it was 
through them that he decided to emigrate to 
America. In 1835, on his twenty-fourth birth- 
day, he arrived in New York City. Immediately 
he began the study of the English language in 
which he soon became proficient. After his first 
six or seven years of residence in America when 
his activities were largely literary, he began the 
study of medicine, and on Mar. i, 1845, he re- 
ceived his M.D. degree from the medical depart- 
ment of the University of the City of New York. 
Even before his graduation he had shown an 
inclination toward homeopathy and in practice 
he came to be known as a leading homeopathic 
physician. In 1855 he was married to Mary 
(Coggeshall) Calder, the daughter of George 
Coggeshall of Grand Rapids, Mich., and the 
following year he accepted the professorship 
in materia medica at the Hahnemann Medical 
College of Philadelphia. This position he was 
obliged to resign in 1861 because of the death of 
his father-in-law, necessitating his removal to 
Grand Rapids. During the last ten years of his 
life he was an invalid. As the result of an in- 
jury to his spinal cord, he suffered a progressive 
paralysis, and during his last years he was blind. 
Despite these handicaps, however, his mind re- 
mained active. 

Hempel’s interest in literary activity mani- 
fested itself throughout his life. In medicine he 
translated the outstanding German and French 
works on homeopathy and wrote numerous arti- 
cles on homeopathic subjects. In 1859 he pub- 
lished his most important work, A New and 
C oviprehensive Systern of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, which was enlarged and repub- 
lished in later editions. Outside of the field of 
medicine his interests were varied. As early as 
1842 he published a two-volume Grammar of the 
German Language, and in 1870, as the result of 
a long study, he published Schiller’s Complete 
Works (2 vols.), with new translations of his 
own. Hempel was a strongly religious man and 
a member of the Swedenborgian Church. 
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iTrans. of the Thirty-third Session of the Am, Inst, 
of Homoeopathy (1880) ; the U. S. Medic, and Surgic. 
Jour., Jan. 1873 ; T. L. Bradford, Hist, of the Homoeo- 
pathic Medic. Coll, of Phila. (1898) ; British Jour, of 
Homoeopathy, Jan. 1880; Egbert Cleave, Biog. Cyc. of 
Homoeopathic Physicians and Surgeons (1873) ; Albert 
Baxter, Hist, of the City of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(1891) ; Detroit Post and Tribune, Sept. 26, 1879.] 

C.B. 

HEMPHILL, JOHN (Dec. 18, 1803-Jan. 4. 

1862), jurist, was born near the present village 
of Blackstock, S. C. His father, Rev. John 
Hemphill, was a native of Ireland and a minis- 
ter in the Associate Reformed Church, who came 
to America at the close of the Revolutionary 
War. His mother, Jane Lind, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, was the daughter of a minister of the 
same church, and was related to Robert Fulton. 
John's early education was obtained in the com- 
mon schools. He taught school for one year and 
then entered Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, 
from which, after an attendance of only two 
years, he was graduated, in 1825, as the second 
ranking man of his class. After his return to 
South Carolina he again engaged in teaching. 
In 1829 he began the study of law in the office 
of D. J. McCord, an eminent lawyer of Colum- 
bia, S. C., in November of that year was admit- 
ted to practice in the court of common pleas, and 
two years later was admitted to practice in the 
court of Chancery. The next seven years he 
spent in the practice of his profession. In 1838 
he removed to the newly founded Republic of 
Texas and began the practice of law at “Old 
Washington on the Brazos." Here he found in 
use the Spanish law written in the Spanish lan- 
guage. With characteristic thoroughness he 
went into retirement until he could master the 
language and familiarize himself with the law. 
Early in 1840, after a residence of only two 
years, he was elected district judge, and, in De- 
cember of the same year, chief justice of the 
supreme court, a position he held continuously 
under republic and state for a period of eighteen 
years. 

Hemphill's duties as judge were interrupted 
by two military episodes and a brief excursion 
into constitution-making as a member of the con- 
vention of 1845. In the first military episode 
he participated (though it is not known how he 
happened to be present) in the famous council- 
house fight with the Comanche chiefs in San An- 
tonio, and, being attacked and slightly wounded, 
he was “reluctantly compelled ... to disembowel 
his assailant with his bowie knife." In the sec- 
ond he served as adjutant-general to General 
Somervell in his fruitless expedition to the Rio 
Grande in 1842. When the question of annexa- 
tion arose he became an earnest advocate of that 
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policy and as a member of the constitutional 
convention of 1845 supported and signed the or- 
dinance agreeing to the resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States providing* for annexa- 
tion. He was appointed the first chief justice of 
the new state and was elected by popular vote in 
1851 and again in 1856. In 1858 he resigned to 
accept election to the United States Senate but 
withdrew from that body when Texas seceded 
from the Union and served for the remainder of 
his life as a representative of Texas in the Con- 
gress of the Confederate States of America. 

Hemphill has been called the John Marshall 
of Texas. It was his task to preside over the 
court that interpreted the constitutions of the 
republic and of the state, and to make smooth 
the transition from the civil law to the common 
law. It was his decisions largely that gave 
form and content to the two new institutions, the 
community property system and the homestead 
exemption law. He did much to bring about a 
complete blending of law and equity in the courts 
of Texas and preserved for the future something 
of the liberal spirit of the civil law, which he 
regretted to see supplanted by the common law. 
He was a man of dignity and of seeming auster- 
ity, but of a very kindly nature. '‘He spent a sol- 
itary life, without wife or relatives in the state of 
his adoption, whose prosperity and greatness he 
loved and worked to achieve.” 

[The best biography of Hemphill is that by former 
Chief Justice R. R. Gaines in Great Am. Lawyers 
(1908), vol. IV, ed. by W. D. Lewis. See also J. D. 
Lynch, Bench and Bar of Tex. (1885), 69—73; H. S. 
Thrall, A Pictorial Hist, of Tex. {1879) ; Biog. Encyc. 
of Tex. (1880) ; 59 Tex. Reports, vii-xi ; Jours, of the 
Convention Assembled . . . for the Purpose of Framing 
a Constitution for the State of Tex. (1845) ; Richmond 
Enquirer, Jan, 6, 1862.] C. S. P. 

HEMPHILL, JOSEPH (Jan. 7, 1770-May 

29, 1842), lawyer, congressman, judge, son of 
Joseph and Ann (Wills) Hemphill, was born in 
Thornbury Township, Chester (later Delaware) 
County, Pa. His father, a native of London- 
derry, Ireland, was a well-to-do farmer. Joseph 
attended grammar school at West Chester and 
received the bachelor*s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1791. He then studied 
law and in 1793 was admitted to the bar. From 
1797 to 1800 he was a member of the state As- 
sembly, where he was active in securing the final 
adjustment of the Wyoming controversy. In 
1800 he was elected to Congress as a Federalist. 
His first speech, in opposition to the repeal of the 
judiciary act (Feb. 16, 1802), earned for him 
the title, "Single-Speech Hemphill.” Charging 
that the Republicans aimed at destroying the 
Constitution, he predicted that if the act were 
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repealed, "it will become as much a matter of 
course to remove the judges as the heads of de- 
partments, and in bad times the judges would be 
no better than a sword in the hands of a party, 
to put out of the way great and obnoxious char- 
acters for pretended treasons” {Annals of Con- 
gress, 7 Cong., I Sess., col. 544)* ^^04 he 

moved to Philadelphia to continue his growing 
law practice. Although he was a Federalist, 
many of his best friends and clients were Repub- 
licans. In the Constitutionalist victory (1805) 
he was ’sent to the state legislature, where he 
assisted in revising the judiciary. In 1811 Gov- 
ernor Snyder, arch-Jacobin, appointed him first 
president-judge of the district court for Phila- 
delphia City and County, an unusual tribute for 
those partisan times. He was recommissioned 
in 1817 but resigned in 1819 owing to his deli- 
cate health and weak eyes. 

From 1819 to 1831, except for two years, 
1827-29, Hemphill was again in Congress, As 
chairman of the committee on the slave trade he 
attacked as unconstitutional (Dec. ii, 1820) 
Missouri’s discrimination against free negroes 
and mulattoes, contending that the provision in 
the federal Constitution regarding privileges 
and immunities was a condition precedent and, 
until complied with, no state was or could be 
created. A report on the enormities of the slave 
trade (House Report 59 , 16 Cong., 2 Sess.), 
which he and Charles Fenton Mercer prepared, 
evoked favorable comment in England. An ad- 
ministration man throughout this period, a mem- 
ber of the committee on the judiciary and of 
that on the Cumberland Road (1822), he advo- 
cated internal improvements, the encouragement 
of domestic manufactures, and relief for war 
veterans. His political career ended with a term 
in the state Assembly, 1831-32. Having become 
interested in porcelain manufacturing, after vis- 
iting European factories in 1827 he engaged in 
that business in Philadelphia. The enterprise 
failed and was soon abandoned. Hemphill mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Robert Coleman of 
Lancaster, on Sept, ii, 1806. 

[Sources include: Gilbert Cope and H. G. Ashmead, 
Hist. Homes and Institutions and Geneal. and Personal 
Memoirs of Chester and Delaware Counties, Pa. 
(1904), I, 112-13 : J. S. Futhey and G. Cope, Hist, of 
Chester County, Pa. (1881) ; and North Am. and Daily 
Advertiser (Phila.), May 30. 1842. For reception of 
slave trade report in Great Britain see the Edinburgh 
Rev. Oct. 1821, p. 50, and T. C. Hansard, Parliament 
tary Debates, 2 ser., vol. VII (1823), cols. 1400-02.] 

J.H.P— g. 

HEMPL, GEORGE (June 6, 1859-Aug. 14, 
1921), philologist, was born at Whitewater, 
Wis., the son of Henry Theodore and Anna 
(Hantzsche) Hempel, from Dresden, of Ger- 
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man and Slavic descent. When he was six years 
old the family moved to Chicago, and two years 
later to Battle Creek, Mich. In 1879 he gradu- 
ated from the classical course in the University 
of Michigan. He was teacher and principal in 
the high schools of Saginaw, Mich., and La 
Porte, Ind., for five years, and instructor in 
German in the Johns Hopkins University, 1884- 
86. During the next three years he studied in 
the universities of Berlin, Gottingen, Jena, 
Strassburg and Tubingen, and in 1889 took the 
degree of Ph.D. at Jena. Among the 'scholars 
who most influenced him were Eduard Sievers 
and Ernst Haeckel. He had always a thorough- 
ly scientific habit of mind, and felt at least as 
much at home among natural scientists as among 
humanistic scholars. Besides linguistic studies, 
archeology became one of his chief interests. In 
1889 he returned to the University of Michigan, 
where he served as assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, 1889-93, junior professor, 1893-97, and 
professor of English philology and general lin- 
guistics from 1897 to 1906. From January 1907 
till his death he was professor of Germanic phi- 
lology in the Leland Stanford Junior University. 
In 1890 he married Anna Belle Purmort of Sag- 
inaw. 

His main interest throughout his life was in 
adding to knowledge, and with this he was un- 
willing to allow even his teaching to interfere. 
His productions, numbering nearly a hundred 
and fifty titles, are chiefly articles and notes in 
learned periodicals. The larger number are on 
the etymology, meaning, usage and pronuncia- 
tion of single words, especially in modern and 
early English. Many are on the development of 
English sounds and other phonological matters. 
For this work he had the special qualifications of 
a strongly auditory memory, imagination, and 
analytical ability. He became one of the pio- 
neers in the movement for the scientific reforma- 
tion of English spelling, and a member of the 
Simplified Spelling Board. With characteristic 
root-and-branch consistency he habitually used 
simplified spelling in his correspondence and ex- 
tirpated an unphonetic e from his own surname. 
He was a pioneer also in the scientific study of 
American dialects, and collected a vast amount 
of material on local vocabulary, usage and pro- 
nunciation, which has since been made avail- 
able for projected dictionaries of American Eng- 
lish. His knowledge of this subject was im- 
mense and minute. No subject interested him 
more, and his mind was continuously alert to it. 
In companies of people he would hang on the 
words of a fluent talker, whose gratification was 
sometimes dashed by discovering that the at- 
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traction had been some unsuspected local peculi- 
arity of his own speech. Among Hempl's most 
important publications are a dozen papers on the 
origin of the Germanic runes and interpretations 
of runic inscriptions. This interest in early writ- 
ing drew him to studies on some of the obscurer 
languages of Mediterranean countries, and on 
their methods of representing sounds, studies 
which filled his later years. These might have 
been his most important contribution had his 
health not failed about 1914, and also had he 
not been prone to be off after some new problem 
before he had finished with the old. He became 
particularly interested in the non-Latin lan- 
guages of ancient Italy, Venetic and especially 
Etruscan, which he believed to be Italic. Later 
he turned to the pictographic writing of the near 
East. He studied some of the “Minoan-Greek’* 
inscriptions in Crete, and, beginning about 1912, 
some of the Hittite inscriptions in Asia Minor, 
which he believed to be in an early form of Attic 
Greek. While at times he guessed wildly, and 
often failed to see difficulties, he had a rare grasp 
of the principles involved and extraordinary re- 
sourcefulness. 

ilVho*s Who in America, 1920-21 ; Univ. of Mich. 
Cat. of Grads., Non-Grads., Officers and Memhers of 
the Faculty (1923) ; memoir and list of publications in 
Hempl's posthumous Mediterranean Studies (3 vols., 
193 1 )» published by Stanford University; private in- 
formation; personal knowledge.] J. S. P. T. 

HENCK, JOHN BENJAMIN (Oct. 20, 1815- 
Jan. 3, 1903), engineer and educator, was born 
at Philadelphia, Pa., the son of George Daniel 
and Caroline (Spiess) Henck, both German 
born. The father died in 1831 leaving a family 
of eight children, the eldest seventeen, with the 
result that John Henck had little opportunity 
for formal education. He taught himself so well, 
however, that he was able to enter Harvard 
when some of the other children of the family 
became old enough to earn their own support. 
He graduated as valedictorian of his class in 
1840 in spite of the fact that he had to tutor 
throughout his entire course in order to meet 
expenses. The next year he was principal of the 
Hopkins Classical School in Cambridge, Mass., 
and in 1841 he went to the University of Mary- 
land as professor of Latin and German. In 1843 
he left this position for a similar one at the Ger- 
mantown Academy and the same year married 
Mary Ann Kirby of Philadelphia. 

The requirements of a growing family caused 
him to leave the academy in 1848 for a more 
lucrative position in the office of Felton & Par- 
ker, civil engineers at Charlestown, Mass. After 
a year in the office and a year of field work on 
the Fitchburg Railroad, he left the firm to form 
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a partnership with William S. Whitwell, who 
had served as engineer in connection with the 
construction of the Cochituate water-works. 
Under the name of Whitwell & Henck they 
opened offices in Boston for general engineer- 
ing work and made a profitable connection with 
the first street railways there. Whitwell retired 
in 1859 and Henck continued the business alone. 
In 1855 they had been employed by the commis- 
sion in charge of the Charles River basin and 
Back Bay development as engineers for this 
work. Henck continued in this capacity after 
the retirement of Whitwell, and up until 1881 
was in charge of the filling in, laying out, and 
paving of the Back Bay district. This develop- 
ment was one of the most important achievements 
of the period and the position Henck held was 
probably the most responsible in the engineering 
field. 

From the first proposals to establish the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Henck was 
closely associated with President William B. 
Rogers [q.v,] and in 1865 he took charge of the 
department of civil engineering, at the head of 
which he remained until he retired in 1881. By 
requiring from the students a high standard of 
scholarship and a thorough and accurate knowl- 
edge of the courses in his department, he is said 
to have done more than any other one man to es- 
tablish for the institution the reputation which 
it maintains. He was the author of Field-book 
for Railroad Engineers (1854), a standard text- 
book in wide use for many years. After his re- 
tirement from active work he spent four years in 
Europe and then settled at Montecito, Cal. 
There he died in his eighty-eighth year, survived 
by his wife, two sons, and a daughter. 

l^^wlneering News, Feb. 12, 1903: Harvard Grads. 
Hag., Har. 1903; Technology Rev., Apr. 1903; Popu- 
Honthly, Sept. 1903 ; Quinquennial Cat. of the 
Officers and Grads, of Harvard Univ. 1636-1910 
(1910); information as to certain facts from a son, 
John B. Henck, Esq.] FAT 

HENDEL, JOHN WILLIAM (Nov. 20, 

i 74 f>"Sept. 29, 1798), German Reformed clergy- 
man, was born at Diirkheim in the Palatinate, 
the eldest of the three sons of Johann Jacob Hen- 
del, a master baker, by his wife, Anna Sybilla 
Otten. He matriculated, May 10, 1759, at the 
University of Heidelberg and was still there 
Feb. 10, 1762, when, for their part in some ob- 
scure disorder, he and ten other students were 
sentenced to three days in the Career on bread 
and water (Gustav Toepke, Die Matrikel der 
Universitdt Heidelberg, IV, 1903, p. 185). He 
was examined at The Hague June 27, 1764, by 
the deputies of the Synods of Holland and was 
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sent to Pennsylvania with a warm letter of rec- 
ommendation. John Daniel Gros [q.v.~\ accom- 
panied him and, on Henders testimony to his 
character and education, was ordained by the 
Coetus. This incident was of more than passing 
moment, since it forshadowed the complete sepa- 
ration of the Coetus of Pennsylvania from the 
Dutch synods. Hendel was pastor at Lancas- 
ter, 1765-69, Tulpehocken, 1769-82, Lancaster 
again, 1782-94, and Philadelphia, 1794-98. In 
1766 he married Elizabeth Le Roy, a sister-in- 
law of Philip William Otterbein [q.v.]^ His 
only son, William Hendel, Jr., also became a 
prominent Reformed clergyman. While at Lan- 
caster, Hendel made several missionary jour- 
neys to isolated groups of German settlers in 
Maryland and Virginia, especially in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. In 1773, when John Christian 
Stahlschmidt visited him at Tulpehocken, he 
was ministering to nine congregations. During 
the Revolution he frequently preached in Lykens 
Valley, a guard escorting him to the church and 
standing in the doorways during the service to 
forestall attacks by Indians. He was president 
of the Coetus in 1768, 1779, 1789, and 1791, was 
vice-president of Franklin College, 1787-94, and 
was the leading spirit in the movement that re- 
sulted in the organization of the Synod of the 
United States in 1793. He trained a number of 
candidates for the ministry and was noted for 
the eloquence of his sermons and for his integ- 
rity of character. He died in Philadelphia of 
yellow fever, one of the last victims of the epi- 
demic of 1798, and was buried in what is now 
Franklin Square. 

[J. C. Stahlschmidt, Pilgerreise su IVasser und su 
Laivd (Niimberg, 1799) ; Henry Harbaugh, The Fa- 
thers of the German Reformed Church in Europe and 
America, vol. II (Lancaster, 1858) ; J. I. Good, Hist, 
of the Reformed Church in the U. S., 1723-92 (Read- 
ing, 1899) ; Minutes and Letters of the Coetus of the 
German Reformed Congregations in Pa. 1747-92 
(1903) ; information as to certain facts from Prof. 
Wm. J. Hinke.] G. H. G. 

HENDERSON. ARCHIBALD (Aug. 7, 

1768-Oct. 21, 1822), congressman, lawyer, was 
the son of Richard and Elizabeth (Keel- 

ing) Henderson of Granville County, N. C., and 
the brother of Leonard Henderson [q.v.]. He 
was educated in a Warren County academy and 
studied law under Judge John Williams. About 
1790 he began the practice of law in the western 
village of Salisbury but returned to Granville 
County, where he was clerk of the county court 
from 179s until he removed permanently to Salis- 
bury in 1798. In 1801 he married Sarah Alex- 
ander. He believed whole-heartedly in the prin- 
ciples of Federalism and viewed with genuine 
alarm the rising tide of Jeffersonianism. In the 
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congressional election of 1798 he overwhelming- 
ly defeated Matthew Locke, Republican repre- 
sentative of the Salisbury district for three 
terms, whose extreme opposition to the popular 
administration measures for national defense in 
the French crisis of 1798 was keenly resented. 
He defeated Locke again in 1800. 

While he was in Congress, 1799-1803, Hen- 
derson favored the Judiciary Act of 1801 ; voted 
steadily for Burr in the presidential election of 
1801 in the House ; and supported the bill to con- 
tinue the Sedition Law, believing that it should 
be made perpetual as a necessary bulwark of the 
government. In public letters to his rural con- 
stituents he frankly explained his positions. 
Against the recommendation of the state legisla- 
ture, he opposed the repeal of the Judiciary Act 
of 1801 in an able, Federalistic address, attack- 
ing the Republican measure as unconstitutional 
and destructive of the independence of federal 
judges. Triumphant Republicanism in North 
Carolina made it impossible for Federalists to 
aspire hopefully to high public office, and Hen- 
derson, always a Federalist of the old school, 
did not offer himself as a candidate for reelec- 
tion in 1803 nor did he ever afterward hold pub- 
lic office except as representative of the borough 
of Salisbury in the House of Commons, 1807-09, 
1814, and 1819-20. His chief distinction was 
gained in a long and extensive practice of law 
in the federal circuit and state courts. His vigor 
of intellect, knowledge of the law, and power of 
analysis and argument gave character to the state 
bar and won for him the estimate by John Mar- 
shall that he was unquestionably among the 
ablest lawyers of his time. For several years he 
was president of the Salisbury branch of the 
State Bank of North Carolina and in 1819 was 
elected vice-president of the Raleigh chapter of 
the American Colonization Society. After his 
death his associates at the bar erected a monu- 
ment over his grave in Salisbury. 

[See sketch of Henderson in the N. C. Booklet, July, 
Oct. 1917; A. D. Murphey, “Sketch of the Character 
of Archibald Henderson as a Lawyer,” Raleigh Star, 
Jan. 10, 1823, reprinted in The Papers of Archibald D. 
Murphey (1914), ed. by W. H. Hoyt, vol. II. pp. 312- 
19; The Papers of John Steele (2 vols., 1924), ed. by 

H. M. Wagstaff ; Raleigh Reg, and N. C. Gazette, Nov. 

I, 1822.] A.R.N. 

HENDERSON, CHARLES RICHMOND 

(Dec. 17, 1848-Mar. 29, 1915). Baptist clergy- 
man, sociologist, was born in Covington, Ind., 
the son of Albert and Loranna (Richmond) 
Henderson. His education was received at the 
old University of Chicago (A.B., 1870) and at 
the Baptist Union Theological Seminary (B.D., 
1873). In 1901 he received the degree of Ph.D. 


from the University of Leipzig. He was or- 
dained to the Baptist ministry and became pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church of Terre Haute, 
Ind., in 1873, and was married the same year to 
Ella Levering of Lafayette, Ind. In 1882 he ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the Woodward 
Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit, where he re- 
mained until 1892 when he was invited to join 
the faculty of the new University of Chicago as 
university chaplain, assistant professor of soci- 
ology, and university recorder. From 1894 to 
1897 he was associate professor of sociology, and 
from the latter date to his death, professor of so- 
ciology, becoming head of the department of 
practical sociology in 1904. Throughout these 
years he remained the chaplain of the Univer- 
sity. 

As a student he served a small church back of 
the stockyards in Chicago, and from this experi- 
ence dates his interest in social problems. At 
Terre Haute he was the first president of the 
local charity organization, and on going to 
Detroit he at once allied himself with the char- 
itable organizations of that city. While still a 
pastor he made a study of prisons and prison 
management and became a recognized authority 
in that field. He took an active interest in labor 
problems, and when a strike on the Detroit 
street car lines was imminent he was largely re- 
sponsible for settling the differences between the 
contending parties. At the University of Chi- 
cago he found opportunity to give himself more 
freely to social studies and during his service 
there he published sixteen books and more than 
one hundred articles. Many of these publica- 
tions are of pioneer importance in the field of 
penology, industrial insurance, and industrial 
legislation. Among his most important books 
are, Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, 
Defective and Delinquent Classes, which first 
appeared in 1893, and was revised and improved 
in 1901 ; The Social Spirit in America (1896) ; 
“Modern Prison Systems” {House Document 
452, 57 Cong., 2 Sess.) ; Modern Methods of 
Charity (1904): Industrial Insurance tn the 
United States ( 1907). Besides contributing fre- 
quently to sociological and religious journals, he 
served for many years as associate editor of the 
American Journal of Theology) the American 
Journal of Sociology, and the Journal of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Crint' 
inology. He was president of the National Con- 
ference of Charities, 1898-^9, and president of 
the United Charities of Chicago, 1913- Among 
his chief interests was that of prison reform, and 
he was a member of national and international 


organizations to advance that cause, serving as 
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president of the National Prison Association, 
1901-02. 

As a teacher and investigator he was a pio- 
neer in a new field. His chief traits as a scholar 
were open-mindedness and loyalty to truth, and 
although dealing in his study with the lowest 
conditions among men, he never lost faith in 
mankind. He was deeply religious, but broad- 
minded, and was loved and respected by all re- 
ligious groups, a fact exemplified in the great 
memorial meeting held, in his honor, on Apr. ii, 
1915, shortly after his death. He was charac- 
terized, by those who knew him and his work, as 
both academic and practical, respected both by 
scientists and men of practical affairs. Over- 
work was responsible for his sudden death, 
which occurred at Charleston, S. C., to which 
place he had gone with Mrs. Henderson in 
March 1915, expecting to recover his health. 

[Community Memorial Meeting in Honor of Charles 
Richmond Henderson (1915) ; Vniv. Record (Chicago), 
Jan. 1915; Chicago Daily Tribune, Mar. 30, 1915 J 
Who's Who in America, 1915-16 ; Proc. Ann. Cong. 
Am. Prison Asso. (1915) ; Jour. Am. Inst. Criminal 
Law and Criminology, May, Nov. 1915 ; Outlook, June 
9. 1915 ; Survey, Apr. 10, 1915 ; Univ. of Chicago Mag., 
Apr. 1915.3 W.W.S. 

HENDERSON, DANIEL McINTYRE 

(July 10, 1851-Sept. 8, 1906), bookseller, poet, 
was born in Glasgow, Scotland, the son of Thom- 
as and Margaret Henderson. An easy distance 
from the city lay Blackhill Locks, and thither 
the family removed ten years later. The new 
neighborhood possessed no educational facilities, 
and the boy was obliged to attend the parish 
school of Saint Enoch in Glasgow, walking there 
each morning, and returning home each after- 
noon. After leaving school he took a situation 
in a wholesale draper’s shop with the intention 
of learning the business. He presently relin- 
quished it, however, and, after filling two or 
three other positions, accepted that of bookkeep- 
er to the Scottish Permissive Bill and Temper- 
ance Association. 

In 1873, he emigrated to the United States, 
and established a permanent home in Baltimore, 
returning in 1876, to marry Alice M. Ashcroft. 
Of this union six sons and four daughters were 
born. In Baltimore, after acting for some years 
as bookkeeper to a firm of furniture manufac- 
turers, he became a bookseller, and for the rest 
of his life was the proprietor of the University 
Book Store, on the corner of Howard and Madi- 
son Streets. He was a bookish man, and his 
knowledge of literature, particularly of that di- 
rectly connected with poetry, was broad and 
deep, and served him well in his agreeable call- 
ing. The little shop became a stopping-place for 
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the professors connected with the Johns Hop- 
kins University, which was close at hand. Stu- 
dents strolled in to buy, and to ask the modest, 
mild-eyed man for his quaint and wise opinions 
upon their purchases. 

Every Scotchman is at heart a poet, and in 
1888 Henderson published a collection of poetry, 
under the title of Poems, Scottish and American, 
and in 1905, a second volume, called A Bit Bookie 
of Verse. These ventures brought him new 
friends, in all parts of the country. James Whit- 
comb Riley, coming into the shop one day, went 
out of it his enthusiastic brother-in-verse. Ste- 
venson, Stedman, Whittier, and Lowell, wrote 
him warm and appreciative letters. 

His walks back and forth to Saint Enoch 
school had given his sensitive spirit opportunity 
for mature thought, for recalling scraps of 
Burns’s and other poets’ verse, and for string- 
ing together musical words of his own. All these 
went into the developing and nourishing of his 
poetic gift. His poetry reveals him as a gentle- 
natured and devout man, with an intense affec- 
tion for both the Old World and the New, and 
for humble and lovely things. His songs are 
simple, direct, spontaneous. Perhaps this very 
spontaneity at times produces an over-facility of 
expression. As a whole they are delicate in feel- 
ing, and full of touching lines. A gift of the 
old west-country flowers, imperially purple, im- 
pelled him to write “The Heather”; the sight of 
pink-petaled blossoms coming up in a Baltimore 
public square resulted in “Daisies in Baltimore.” 
The latter poem, together with many of the 
others, is written in Scottish dialect. These, 
along with much else in the two small books, 
hold the essence and flavor of real poetry. 

Henderson was not only a poet and a scholar, 
but an alert citizen interested in public matters, 
a member of the Saint Andrew’s Society, and, 
at his death, its president, and also a deacon in 
the Associate Congregational Church. He died 
in the Maryland General Hospital, Baltimore, 
after a two-weeks’ illness of typhoid fever. 

[J. D. Ross. Scottish Poets in America (1889) ; The 
Scottish American, 1906 ; the 5‘«n, Baltimore, Sept. 10, 
1906; information from the family.] L. W. R. 

HENDERSON, DAVID BREMNER (Mar. 
14, 1840-Feb. 25, 1906), pioneer, soldier, speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the son of 
Thomas and Barbara (Bremner) Henderson, 
was born in Old Deer, Scotland, and emigrated 
with his parents to America in 1846. The fam- 
ily first settled in Illinois, moving three years 
later to Fayette County in northeastern Iowa 
where David worked on the farm in the summer 
and went to the district school in the winter. He 
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attended Upper Iowa University for a time but 
left in i86i to enlist as a volunteer private in the 
Union army. When Company C of the 12th 
Iowa Infantry was organized he was elected 
first lieutenant. He was wounded in the neck at 
Donelson, and at Corinth he was so severely 
wounded in tlie left leg that part of it had to be 
amputated. It never healed satisfactorily and 
further amputation in later life undermined 
his strength and terminated prematurely his ca- 
reer. Retiring for a time from military service, 
he was appointed commissioner of the board of 
enrolment of the 3rd congressional district of 
Iowa, serving from May 1863 to June 1864. He 
then reentered the army and was appointed colo- 
nel of the newly organized 46th Iowa Volun- 
teers of which he assumed command for the 
“hundred days* service.** At the close of the 
war he began the practice of law in Dubuque 
and on ]Mar. 4, 1866, he was married to Augusta 
A. Fox of West Union, Iowa. Fle held several 
minor federal offices, and in 1882 he was nomi- 
nated for Congress in the 3rd district and was 
elected. He was a member of Congress for ten 
consecutive terms. In 1899 and again in 1901 
he was the unanimous choice of his party for the 
speakership of the House and he would have 
been chosen again in 1903 had he not declined 
a renomination for Congress. After his retire- 
ment he practised law in New York City; but 
he returned home soon thereafter and remained, 
except for a brief sojourn in California, until 
his death. 

Henderson never attained distinction as a law- 
yer, nor was his congressional career marked by 
any constructive statesmanship. As an ardent 
“stand-pat** Republican he participated in a 
number of debates in which he distinguished 
himself as an orator rather than as a statesman; 
as an able advocate before the House of Repre- 
sentatives rather than as a profound student of 
legislatiosn. His most distinguished services 
were in behalf of the veterans of the Civil War, 
He fought for pensions. This was his life-long 
hobby, and it may be doubted whether there was 
another man in Congress who did more than he 
for the soldiers, widows, and orphans. The war 
spirit dominated his career. He treated foreign 
relations from the standpoint of the soldier and 
with a view to the possibility of war. He was 
also an earnest advocate of high protection. Al- 
though he was personally opposed to prohibition, 
in his political speeches he supported the crusade 
against intemperance. 

[Who's Who in America, 1906-07 ; Annals of Iowa, 
Apr. 1906; B. F. Gue, Hist, of Iowa (1903), IV, 126— 
27; Johnson Brigham, Iowa: Its Hist, and Its Fore- 


most Citizens (1915), I, 553-60 ; Wm. H. Smith, 
Speakers of the House of Representatives of the U. S. 
(1928) : Dubuque Daily Times, Feb. 27, 1906; infor- 
mation as to certain facts from E. E. Wilson, Water- 
loo, Iowa, and E. R. Harlan, curator of the State His- 
torical Department, Des Moines, Iowa.] L. B. S. 

HENDERSON, JAMES PINCKNEY (Mar. 

31, 1808-June 4, 1858), first governor of Texas, 
was born in Lincoln County, N. C, the son of 
Lawson Henderson and Elizabeth Carruth. He 
was prepared for college at the Lincoln Acad- 
emy and spent several years at the University of 
North Carolina, leaving before graduation to be- 
gin reading law. He was admitted to the bar in 
1829. He practised for a time in North Caro- 
lina and was deeply interested in the militia in 
which he became a colonel. In 1835 he moved to 
Canton, Miss., and was establishing a good prac- 
tice and an excellent reputation there when early 
in 1836 he became enthusiastic over the struggle 
of Texas for independence. Raising a company 
he went ahead of it with Memucan Hunt, an- 
other North Carolinian living in Mississippi, and 
arrived just after the battle of San Jacinto had 
been fought. He was at once commissioned brig- 
adier-general and returned to the United States 
to raise troops, sending one company from North 
Carolina to Texas at his own expense. He re- 
turned to Texas in the fall and was immediately 
appointed attorney-general of the republic. In 
November he became secretary of state and 
served until June 1837, when President Hous- 
ton made him diplomatic agent of Texas to Eng- 
land and France. In England he made many 
friends but was unable to secure the recognition 
of Texas, although he did negotiate an informal 
commercial arrangement by which trade could 
be carried on. In 1838 he went to France and 
for a time was unsuccessful, but there also he was 
able to make a commercial arrangement similar 
to the one made with England. After long de- 
lays and the untangling of a number of diplo- 
matic complications by Henderson and James 
Hamilton, who joined him in 1839, a treaty of 
recognition was signed Sept. 25, 1839. In Paris 
Henderson met Frances E. Cox, the daughter of 
John Cox of Philadelphia, who had just com- 
pleted her education abroad, and in October 
1839, before he returned home, he was married 
to her in London. 

Henderson returned to Texas in 1840. Presi- 
dent Lamar had planned to make him secretary 
of state again but circumstances prevented him 
from awaiting Henderson’s return. Consequent- 
ly Henderson settled at San Antonio, and, re- 
suming practice, established in four years a de- 
served reputation as a trial lawyer. In 1844 he 
was appointed special envoy to the United States 
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to assist Isaac Van Zandt in negotiating a treaty 
of annexation which was presently signed. The 
treaty failed of ratification, but when Texas 
was annexed by resolution Henderson was a 
delegate from San Augustine County to the con- 
vention which framed the state constitution and, 
upon its ratification, was elected governor. 
When the Mexican War began, in response to 
the invitation of the legislature, Henderson took 
command of four regiments furnished by Texas 
and became a brigadier-general of volunteers. 
For his gallantry at Monterey Congress voted 
him a sword. There Taylor appointed him one 
of the commission which arranged with Am- 
pudia the terms of capitulation. Declining to be 
a candidate for reelection to the governorship 
Henderson once more returned to his profession 
and declined to consider public office until 1857 
when he was unanimously elected United States 
senator. He was in delicate health when he took 
his seat on Mar. i, 1858, and very soon there- 
after he had to go for treatment to Philadelphia. 
He died the following June in Washington. 

[F. B. Sexton, memorial address delivered Aug. 21, 
1858, printed in Quart, of the Tex. State Hist. Asso., 
Jan. 1898: Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; The Papers 
of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (6 vols., 1921-28) ; 
G. P, Garrison, “Diplomatic Correspondence of the Re- 
public of Tex./’ Ann. Report of the Am. Hist. Asso., 
1907, vol. II, 1908, vol. II ; “Secret Jours, of the Sen- 
ate, Republic of Tex., 1836-45/’ in First Biennial Re- 
port of Tex. Lib. and Hist. Commission (191O ; Jour, 
of the^ Convention Assembled . . . for the Purpose of 
Framing a Constitution for the State of Tex. (1845) ; 
J. H. Smith, The Annexation of Texas (191O I Cong. 
Globe, 35 Cong., i Sess., pp. 2717-18, 2720-21 ; Wash- 
ington Union, June 5, 1858.] J.G.deR.H. 

HENDERSON, JOHN (Feb. 28, 1795-Sept. 

1857), lawyer, United States senator, was 
born in Bridgeton, N. J. His father was a native 
of Scotland. As a youth he engaged in flatboat- 
ing on the Mississippi River, read Blackstone in 
leisure moments, and later studied law in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. While still a young man he emi- 
grated to Mississippi and practised law at Wood- 
ville and Pass Christian. In 1835 and 1836 he 
represented Wilkinson County in the state Sen- 
ate where as chairman of a committee to which 
his own resolutions had been referred he drafted 
a report which declared that the House of Rep- 
resentatives assembled was not a legal House 
and that the legislature was not the legislature 
authorized by the constitution and the laws, be- 
cause of the admission of representatives from 
new counties not recognized in the act of appor- 
tionment. The resolutions were adopted by the 
Senate. The House refused unanimously to con- 
cur. The governor broke the deadlock by pro- 
claiming on Jan. 31, 1835, the adjournment of 
both houses. Henderson was a Whig in poli- 
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tics, but he supported the doctrine of the sov- 
ereignty of the states in all governmental func- 
tions not delegated to the federal government. 
He was elected to the United States Senate in 
1839 as a Whig and served for six years, though 
in 1840 the Mississippi House of Representa- 
tives demanded his resignation for opposing the 
independent treasury bill. A warm supporter 
of the annexation of Texas and of the conquest 
of Cuba and Mexico, he was closely connected 
with John A. Quitman in enterprises looking 
to the continental expansion of the United States 
and was active in the support of Lopez in his 
filibustering expeditions against the Spanish au- 
thorities in Cuba. After the defeat of the Ca- 
denas expedition Lopez went to New Orleans to 
prepare for another invasion of Cuba and there 
he had the support and sympathy of Henderson, 
who at the time was a practising lawyer at the 
New Orleans bar. In 1851 Henderson was tried 
in the United States district court in New Or- 
leans for violation of the neutrality law of 1818 
for complicity in the Lopez expedition. After 
three attempts at conviction in which neither ac- 
quittal nor conviction was procured, the govern- 
ment dropped the case. Henderson’s name is 
carved on the memorial erected by the Cuban 
government in Havana to American citizens who 
took part in the long struggle of its people for 
independence. He continued to practise law in 
New Orleans and died at Pass Christian in 1857. 
He was twice married. His second wife was 
Louisa (Fourniquet) Post, whom he married in 
1830. 

[Biog. and Hist. Memoirs of Miss. (1891), I, 907- 
08; Dunbar Rowland, Mississippi (1907), vol. I ; J. D. 
Lynch, Bench and Bar of Miss. (1881) ; J. F. H. Clai- 
borne, Life and Correspondence of John A. Quitman 
(2 vois., i860) ; The Writings and Speeches of Daniel 
Webster (1903), XV, 432-33 > J- B. McMaster, A Hist, 
of the People of the U. S., vol. VIII (19*3) I Daily 
Picayune (New Orleans), supp. to issue of Mar. 8, 
1851, and death notice in issue of Sept. 18, 1857.] 

D. R. 

HENDERSON, JOHN BROOKS (Nov. 16, 
1826-Apr. 12, 1913), United States senator, was 
born in Danville, Va., the son of James and Jane 
(Dawson) Henderson. In 1832 the family 
moved to Lincoln County, Mo., where a few 
years later his father was accidentally killed. 
His mother died soon afterward and he went to 
live for some years on the farm of a minister 
where he worked to the advantage of both brain 
and brawn, acquiring rugged health and obtain- 
ing a firm grounding in his studies. From then 
until the end of his life he was an omnivorous 
reader and a prodigious worker. At fifteen he 
began teaching in Pike County and also read 
law. Admitted to the bar in 1844, he began prac- 
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tice at Louisiana, the county-seat, rapidly built Indian affairs, and was responsible for much of 

up a large practice, and, fortunate always in in- the financial legislation of the war. He was 

vestments, accumulated a considerable property greatly interested in the purchase of Alaska and 
which developed ultimately into a large fortune, aided Seward in arranging the terms. As chair- 
In politics he was an ardent Democrat and was man of the committee on Indian affairs he urged 
elected to the legislature in 1848 and again in better treatment of the Indians, and in 1867, as 
1856. In both sessions he was prominent in chairman of the Indian peace commission, he 
railroad and banking legislation. During this concluded advantageous treaties, bringing peace 
period he was president of one of the branches with several tribes. He was friendly to Lincoln's 

of the state bank. He was defeated for Congress plan for compensated emancipation and voted 

in 1850, 1858, and i860, but he was judge of the for the resolution indorsing it. At Lincoln's re- 
court of common pleas for a short time and was quest he went to Missouri to urge the policy, 
offered a seat in the supreme court. In 1856 later introducing a bill to carry it into effect 
and in i860 he was a presidential elector. Inde- there. Lincoln informed him in the summer of 
pendent then as always, he opposed President 1862 of the proposed emancipation proclama- 
Buchanan's Kansas policy; and in i860, sup- tion, but while approving, he, like Seward, urged 
porting Douglas, he was a delegate to the its delay. In 1864, believing that an amendment 
Charleston and Baltimore conventions. He was abolishing slavery would pass only if proposed 
a state-rights Democrat, or at least so considered by a border-state member, he introduced the 
himself, but when the issue was drawn in 1861, Thirteenth Amendment despite his belief that it 
he strongly opposed the secession of Missouri meant his political death. He voted for the 
and was a Union delegate to the convention and Wade-Davis bill, but he supported Lincoln's plan 
one of the most influential forces in preserving of reconstruction. In the session of 1865-66, 
the state to the Union. But he was opposed to however, he acted with the radicals, voting for 
the coercion of the seceded states. "Has it ever the Freedmen's Bureau and Civil Rights Bills, 
been supposed, by any member of this conven- and in February 1866, while opposing the Four- 
tion, that any man could be elected President of teenth Amendment as inadequate, he advocated 
the United States who could so far disregard his negro suffrage and offered an amendment to the 
duties under the Constitution and forget the ob- resolution which was almost identical to the 
ligation of his oath as to undertake the subjuga- wording used later in the Fifteenth Amendment, 
tion of the Southern States by military force ? In the end he voted for the Fourteenth Amend- 
. . . If so . . . this Government is at an end" ment, but in 1869, when the Fifteenth Amend- 
( Journal and Proceedings of the Missouri State ment was under discussion, he did not speak in 
Convention, post, pt. 2, pp. 91-92). Declaring its behalf and was absent when it was passed, 
secession "a damnable heresy,” he was bitter He doubted the wisdom of the provision for mili- 
against the North and the Abolitionist element tary government in the Reconstruction acts but 
of the Republican party which he thought had yielded the point. He was a severe critic of 
provoked the trouble and declared that revolu- Johnson and voted for the Tenure of Office Act, 
tion would be the better course for Missouri if but, alone of the regular Republican senators, 
Abolitionist doctrines were to prevail. He served voted against the bill forbidding the president 
on the federal relations committee and its report to issue military orders except through the gen- 
expressed his views. In the report of the com- eral in command of the army. From a sense of 
mission appointed to receive the commissioner decency he would not vote for the resolution de- 
from Georgia he made a powerful argument for daring Stanton's removal illegal and during the 
the Union, and his speech, made by request of progress of the trial of Johnson he was liberal 
the convention on Mar. 5, was fiery and eloquent, with respect to the admission of evidence. He 
The fall of Sumter and the call for troops found it hard to reach a decision, harder still to 
changed his opinion as to coercion, and he raised vote against his party, and visibly wavered, even 
a brigade of militia of which he became briga- offering to resign that his successor might vote 
dier-general. He saw no active service and on guilty. When an insolent telegram of instruc- 
Jan. 17, 1862, was appointed United States sena- tions came from Missouri his poise was restored, 
tor to replace Trusten Polk. The following year and he replied: "Say to my friends that I am 
he was elected for a full term. sworn to do impartial justice according to law 

In the Senate, where he was next to the young- and conscience, and I will try to do it like an 
est member, Henderson quickly became promi- honest man" (Henderson, post, p. 208). e 
nent. He served on a number of important com- voted “not guilty," defied the attempt o t e 
mittees, including finance, foreign relations, and managers to fasten corruption upon him, assur 
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ing the Senate that he had no appropriate epi- 
thets for B. F. Butler’s report, and, if he had, 
could not, in justice to himself or to the Senate, 
use them, and filed an unanswerable defense on 
legal grounds for his votes. He was denounced, 
threatened, and burned in effigy by Missouri rad- 
icals, but more than any other of the recalcitrant 
Republicans he was forgiven by his party. He 
was, of course, not a candidate for reelection. 
Returning to the law, he began to practise in St. 
Louis. In 1870 he supported the Liberals, but 
in 1872 he was back in the fold and the party can- 
didate for governor and in 1873, candidate for 
senator. In 1875 he was appointed special fed- 
eral district attorney to investigate and prosecute 
the whiskey ring, but he was soon removed for 
a speech attacking General Babcock, which 
Grant thought reflected upon him as well. Hen- 
derson knew Grant well and had sought in 1867 
and 1868 to guide him away from some of his 
undesirable political associates. He did not ap- 
prove of Grant’s administration and supported 
him reluctantly in 1872. In 1876 and 1880 he 
was a determined opponent of the third-term 
movement. In 1884 he was president of the Re- 
publican national convention and was eager for 
the nomination of his friend and neighbor, Gen. 
W. T. Sherman. 

In 1889 Henderson retired from practice and 
moved to Washington, D. C., where he spent the 
rest of his life. He was an interested delegate 
to the Pan-American Congress of 1889 and for 
many years, 1892-1911, a regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. He wrote constantly for mag- 
azines and the press, preserved a lively interest 
in public affairs, entered into the social life of 
the capital with zest, entertaining a great deal, 
and grew gracefully to old age. He died after a 
brief illness and was buried at Arlington. Al- 
though Henderson was a man of warm and af- 
fectionate nature, he had a gusty temper not in- 
frequently aroused. In politics he was coura- 
geous and never hesitated to differ with his 
party. A touch of intellectual uncertainty in him 
IS indicated by his frequently voting for meas- 
ures he opposed in speech. He married, in 1868, 
Mary Newton Foote, the daughter of Elisha 
Foote of New York, who survived him. 

[J. B. Henderson, “Emancipation and Impeach- 
ment,” Century Mag., Dec. 1912 ; Jour, and Proc. of the 
Mo. State Convention Held . . . Mar. 1861 (1861) ; D. 
P. Dyer, Autohiog. and Reminiscences (1922) ; Wm. 
Hyde and H. L. Conard, Encyc. of the Hist, of St. Louis 
(1899), vol. II ; Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), 
and St. Louis Republic, Apr. 13, 1913 ] 

J. G. deR. H. 

HENDERSON, LEONARD (Oct. 6. 1772- 

■^ug. 13, 1833), jurist, brother of Archibald 
Henderson was the third son of Richard 
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[q.v.] and Elizabeth (Keeling) Henderson and 
was born at his father’s plantation home on 
Nutbush Creek in Granville County, N. C. His 
father died when Leonard was twelve years old 
and his mother five years later. He was educated, 
like his father, by private tutors, reading Greek 
and Latin with a Presbyterian minister of the 
community. Inevitably inclined to the profes- 
sion in which so many of his relatives were en- 
gaged and in which his father had attained emi- 
nence, he studied law in the office of his 
kinsman, Judge John Williams, at Hillsboro, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1794 (J. H. Wheeler, 
Reminiscences and Memoirs of North Carolina 
and Eminent Carolinians, 1884, p. 182). It was 
not until 1800, however, that he began the prac- 
tice of law, the intervening years being spent as 
clerk of the district court at Hillsboro. His na- 
tive ability, powerfully reinforced by his family 
connections, soon brought him into prominence, 
with the result that in 1808 he was elected a 
judge of the superior court of North Carolina, 
a position held by his father in pre-RevoIution- 
ary days. This position he held until 1816, when 
he resigned (J. H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches 
of North Carolina, 1851, vol. II, p. 163). Sub- 
sequently the judicial system of North Carolina 
was revised involving the erection of a supreme 
court of three members. To the bench of this 
court Henderson was elected in 1818 and eleven 
years later, upon the death of John Louis Tay- 
lor [q.v.'], he was appointed to succeed him as 
chief justice. In this, the highest judicial posi- 
tion in the state, he continued until his death. 

It was probably in the role of teacher that 
Henderson exerted the greatest influence on the 
history of his state. For thirty years he con- 
ducted a law school in connection with his law 
office and the most eminent of the North Caro- 
lina lawyers of the next generation received 
their legal training from him. As a judge he 
was esteemed by his contemporaries more for 
his acumen and sound judgment than for his 
knowledge of or respect for precedents. His im- 
patience with precedents, however, was prob- 
ably due rather to his self-confidence than to 
defective legal training. In religious matters he 
was a free-thinker and seems to have made no 
profession of religion until at a very advanced 
age.. Upon his death he was survived by his 
wife, Frances Starr Henderson, and by four 
children. 

[In addition to the references cited see W. H. Bat- 
tle, “A Memoir of Leonard Henderson,” N. C. Univ. 
Mag., Nov. 1859; T. B. Kingsbury, “Chief Justice 
Leonard Henderson,” Wake Forest Student, Nov. 
1898; N. C. Law Jour., Nov. 1901; J. L. Seawell, 
Law Tales for Laymen (1925), ch. xii ; and the Green 
Bag, Oct. 1892.] R. S. C. 
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HENDERSON, PETER (June 9, 1822-Jan, 
17, 1890), horticulturist, seed-merchant, writer, 
was born at Pathhead, near Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. He was the youngest of the three children 
of James Henderson, a land-steward, and his 
wife, Agnes Gilchrist. He was sent at an early 
age to the parish school, where he showed a dis- 
like for anything not of a strictly utilitarian na- 
ture. At the age of fifteen he went to Edinburgh 
and found employment in a liquor store, but he 
remained only a few months. He was then in- 
dentured as an apprentice in the gardens of Mel- 
ville Castle, near Dalkeith, which under the di- 
rection of the head-gardener, George Stirling, 
was considered the best garden training-school 
in Scotland. While still an apprentice, he won 
the medal offered by the Royal Botanical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh for the best herbarium of 
native and exotic plants in a competition open to 
entrants from the whole of Great Britain. Emi- 
grating to America in the spring of 1843, 
arrived in New York with but three sovereigns 
in his pocket. He obtained a position with 
George Thorburn at Astoria, Long Island, and 
remained with him one year. From there he 
went to Philadelphia to work for Robert Buist, 
Sr., at that time the leading nurseryman and 
florist in the United States. After some months 
with Buist he became private gardener for 
Charles F. Spang, at Pittsburgh. 

Henderson remained in Pittsburgh until he 
had saved $500, then he went into partnership in 
1847 with his brother James, who possessed an 
equal amount of money, in the market-gardening 
business in Jersey City, N. J. After a few years 
the partnership was dissolved. James Hender- 
son established a new business and concentrated 
on vegetable growing. Peter continued at the 
same place, adding to his stock an increasing 
proportion of ornamental plants until his garden 
stock was superseded. About 1853 he opened an 
office in New York City, where during the 
spring and early summer months he sold green- 
house and vegetable plants. In 1864 he left the 
Jersey City establishment and moved into what 
was then known as South Bergen. Here he 
erected model greenhouses. He retained the 
original New York office until 1862, when he 
moved into a seed store on Nassau Street with 
two young Scotchmen. In 1871, after buying 
out the two partners, he established the seed and 
garden supply house of Peter Henderson & 
Company. 

Henderson was a prolific writer, his first hor- 
ticultural writings appearing in the Magazine of 
Horticulture. Later he began to write for the 
Horticulturist, the Gardener^ s Monthly, Moore*s 
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Rural New-Yorker, the Country Gentleman, and 
similar publications. For some time he wrote 
on vegetable culture almost exclusively but as 
he drifted into ornamental horticulture, his ar- 
ticles began to cover that field also. His first 
book, Gardening for Profit, was written in the 
summer of 1866 when he was working at least 
sixteen hours a day, largely at manual labor. It 
was twice revised, in 1874 and 1886, and went 
through many editions. Practical Floriculture 
(1869 and later editions), and Gardening for 
Pleasure (1875, 1888), followed the first book, 
then in 1881 he published his most pretentious 
work, Henderson’s Hand Book of Plants. This 
volume of more than four hundred pages was 
devoted to the botanical classification, propaga- 
tion, and culture of economic plants. His re- 
vision of the work was finished only one week 
before he contracted his fatal illness. In 1884 
he published two books : Garden and Farm Top- 
ics, which was a collection of essays containing 
special agricultural information in condensed 
form, and How the Farm Pays, which he pro- 
duced in collaboration with William Crozier. 
The latter was in the form of a stenographical 
report of a series of questions put by Crozier 
and answered by Henderson. Besides these 
books and magazine articles he is said to have 
written many anonymous articles on various 
controversial matters in horticulture. One of 
his outstanding papers was that read before the 
New York Horticultural Society in 1881 en- 
titled ^‘Popular Errors and Scientific Dogmas in 
Horticulture,” in which he attacked the graft- 
hybrid theory of the origin of certain species as 
proposed by Darwin. 

Scarcely second to the personal influence ex- 
erted by his published writings was Henderson's 
enormous following as a result of his personal 
correspondence. In the last thirty-five years of 
his life he was said to have written or dictated 
at least 175,000 letters. More than two-thirds of 
these were written by his own hand. He lived 
nearly all his life in Jersey City, where he es- 
tablished his home in 1851 at the time of his 
marriage to Emily Gibbons, of Bath, England. 
She died in 1868 and three years later Hender- 
son married Jean H. Reid, the daughter of his 
friend Andrew Reid. 

[Alfred Henderson, Peter Henderson, Gardener — 
Author — Merchant (1890) ; L. H. Bailey, Cyc. of Ann. 
Horticulture, vol. IV (1900) ; C. R. Woodward, The 
Development of Agric. in N. J., 1640-1880 (19^6)' 

N. y. Tribune, Jan. 18, 1890.] R, H. S. 

HENDERSON, RICHARD (Apr. 20, 1735 - 
Jan. 30, 1785), the promoter of the Transyl- 
vania colony in Kentucky, was a descendant of 
Thomas Henderson who emigrated to Virginia 
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early in the seventeenth century and settled ulti- 
mately in Hanover County. His father, Samuel 
Henderson, who married Elizabeth Williams, 
moved with his family to Bute (later Granville) 
County, N, C., in 1742, Here in the backwoods 
of North Carolina on the turbulent frontier their 
son Richard grew to manhood, relying on pri- 
vate tutors for his education in a region barren 
of schools and making a beginning of his career 
as constable and deputy sheriff to his father who 
had become high sheriff of the county. He stud- 
ied law in the office of his neighbor and kinsman, 
John Williams, and upon his admission to the 
bar became a junior member of the firm of Wil- 
liams & Henderson. On Mar. i, 1768, he was 
appointed an associate justice of the superior 
court. Both in his capacity of sheriff and of 
counsel, Henderson came into frequent contact 
with Daniel Boone, already a noted hunter and 
explorer and a decidedly indigent farmer, and 
as early as 1764 Richard Henderson & Com- 
pany, a land company, had been organized and 
Boone was acting as Henderson’s agent. In 
1769 Henderson sent Boone on his well-known 
second trip into Kentucky in order to secure a 
trustworthy account of the land in which it 
would seem he was already meditating a settle- 
ment. The latter years of Henderson’s term on 
the bench were stormy owing to the Regulator 
troubles in western North Carolina and at one 
time he was compelled by rioters to close his 
court. In 1773 retired to private life and 
from this time on gave his entire attention to 
the promotion of those Western projects with 
which his name is connected in history. 

With the intention of establishing a proprie- 
tary colony in the West and of securing recog- 
nition of it by England, he organized in 1774 
the Louisa Company, soon renamed the Tran- 
sylvania Company, for the purpose of promoting 
the enterprise. The members of the company 
were his neighbors and kinsmen and he himself 
was its president. Fortified with an opinion 
from Lord Mansfield that his course was legal, 
Henderson made his arrangements to purchase 
from the Indians the land which he designed for 
his colony, despite the fact that the governor of 
North Carolina had issued a proclamation for- 
bidding the company to proceed. In a treaty at 
Sycamore Shoals on the Watauga River he 
bought from the Cherokee Indians in March 
*775 the land lying between the Kentucky and 
the Cumberland rivers, thus (if the treaty was 
legal) clearing this region of Indian title, since 
the northern Indians had given up their title to 
the land south of the Ohio by the treaty of Fort 
Stanwix in 1768. Preceded by Boone who blazed 


the famous Warrior’s Trace and cut the equally 
famous Boone’s Trace, Henderson made his way 
into Kentucky through Cumberland Gap and the 
mountains of Kentucky and established his first 
settlement, Boonesborough, on the bank of the 
Kentucky River in the extreme eastern limit of 
his colony. It is interesting to speculate on what 
the future of Transylvania colony would have 
been if there had been no Revolution. But the 
Revolution made it impossible for Henderson to 
secure recognition from England or to make 
headway against the opposition of Virginia and 
North Carolina within whose chartered limits 
he had made his settlement. Both these states 
denounced his project, and although Henderson 
appealed to the state legislature of Virginia and 
to the Continental Congress as well, Virginia 
and North Carolina asserted jurisdiction and 
the Transylvania colony collapsed, although ul- 
timately Henderson was reimbursed with large 
land grants. 

On two other occasions Henderson appeared 
in Western enterprises and each time with dra- 
matic effect. In the winter of 1779-80 he served 
as one of the North Carolina commissioners 
working with Virginia commissioners to survey 
the boundary between the two states and in the 
same winter promoted and carried through the 
colonization of what is now western Tennessee, 
establishing a settlement at French Lick, later 
Nashville. His appointment on the boundary 
commission shows that his Transylvania project 
had not hurt his standing with the government 
of North Carolina. As a matter of fact he was 
elected to the North Carolina legislature in 1781 
and to the council of state in 1782. He died rich 
in honors and respect at his plantation home on 
Nutbush Creek. Henderson had married on 
Dec. 28, 1763, Elizabeth Keeling. Archibald and 
Leonard Henderson [qq.v.l were their sons. 

[The best secondary accounts of Henderson are by 
Archibald Henderson. Chief of these are : The Con- 
quest of the Old Southwest (1920); “Richard Hen- 
derson and the Occupation of Ky.,” Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Dec. 1914; “The Creative Forces in Westward 
Expansion : Henderson and Boone," Am. Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 1914; “Richard Henderson: The Authorship of 
the Cumberland Compact and the Founding of Nash- 
ville," Tenn. Hist. Mag., Sept. 1916; and The Star of 
Empire (1919). Lyman C. Draper’s unfinished manu- 
script life of Boone has an exhaustive account of Hen- 
derson. It is in the library of the State Historical 
Society at Madison, Wis., where there is also much 
source material on Henderson and his associates. 
Other sources include : W. P. Palmer, Calendar of Va. 
State Papers, vol. I (1875); G. W. Ranck, Boones- 
borough (1901), No. 16 of the Filson Club Publica- 
tions, which contains Henderson’s journal as well as 
other documents; Walter Clark, “The Colony of Tran- 
sylvania,” N. C. Booklet, Jan. 1904, which also prints 
Henderson’s journal ; The Colonial Records of N. C., 
vols. VII-X (1890); The State Records of N. C., 
vols. XII (1895) and XIX ( 1901 ).] R S C 
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HENDERSON, THOMAS (Aug. 15, 1743- 

Dec. 15, 1824), physician, soldier, public ser- 
vant, was born in Freehold, N. J., the fourth son 
and seventh child of John Henderson, a devout 
Presbyterian and a prosperous farmer, and Ann 
Stevens. He was descended from Scotch Cove- 
nanters who emigrated from Fifeshire in 1685 
and settled in Monmouth County, N. J. Grad- 
uating from the College of New Jersey in 1761, 
he studied medicine with Nathaniel Scudder 
[g.t'.] and in 1764 began practice, first in Fre- 
neau and then in Freehold, where he remained 
for the rest of his life. In 1766 he became a 
member of the New Jersey Medical Society, the 
first society of its kind in the country. As the 
breach with England approached Henderson ac- 
tively sided with the Revolutionists. He was 
made a member of the Freehold Committee of 
Observation and Inspection, Dec. 10, 1774* 
lieutenant of local militia in 1775* ^5* 

1776, he was commissioned major of Stewart’s 
minute men, and two months later, major of 
militia. From June 14 he held the rank of major 
in Heard’s battalion, later he was commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel in Heard’s brigade, and on 
Jan, 12, 1777, he was made lieutenant-colonel 
of Forman’s Additional Continental Regiment. 
At Monmouth, in June 1778, he served as bri- 
gade-major and took word to Washington of 
Gen. Charles Lee’s retreat. Elected to the Con- 
tinental Congress Nov. 17, 1779. he declined the 
office, but served from 1780 to 1784 in the New 
Jersey Assembly, and from July i, 1780, on the 
local committee of retaliation. He also held 
judicial office, serving as surrogate of Mon- 
mouth County, 1776, judge of common pleas, 
1783 and 1799, and master of Chancery in 1790. 
Elected to the New Jersey Council for the term 
1793—94, he was vice-president of that body and 
consequently acting-governor while Richard 
Howell [q.v.] led the New Jersey troops sent to 
aid in putting down the Whiskey Rebellion. He 
was also a member of the commission appointed 
to settle the New Jersey-Pennsylvania boundary 
dispute. Chosen representative to the Fourth 
Congress at Philadelphia, he served from 1795 
to 1797. He was an independent Federalist, not 
strict in attendance. In the work of the Con- 
gress he urged the protection of the frontier and 
the strengthening of the army and navy. He 
also favored sound finance, land sales, and a 
tariff for revenue. His only speech of any 
length, Apr. 22, 1796, urged the granting of the 
appropriation necessary for the execution of 
Jay’s treaty, and is in great contrast to the flood 
of excited partisan discussion which that mat- 
ter evoked {Annals of Congress, 4 Cong., i 
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Sess., pp. 1158 ff.). He was not reelected and, 
save in 1812-13, when he served on the New 
Jersey Council, he held no further political of- 
fice. Henderson was married on Sept. 23, 1767, 
to Mary Hendricks, the daughter of John Hen- 
dricks, who died a few months after their wed- 
ding, On Jan. 2, 1778, he was married to his 
second wife, Rachel Burrowes. They had seven 
daughters. Henderson was a devoutly religious 
man and was both a trustee and elder of the 
Tennent Church. As candidate for public office 
*‘he never sought a vote, and would not even 
be seen at the polls on election day.” 

[Stephen Wickes, Hist, of Medicine in N. J. (1879) ; 
F. R. Symmes, Hist, of the Old Tennent Church (ed. 
1904) ; Minutes of the Provincial Cong, and the Coun- 
cil of Safety . . . of N. J. (1879); W. S. Stryker, 
Official Reg. of the Officers and Men of N. /. in the 
Revolutionary IVar (1872) ; N. J. Archives, 2 ser., vol. 
11 (1903) and IV (1904) ; Trenton Federalist, Dec. 20, 
1824.] W.L.W— y. 

HENDRICK (c. 1680-Sept. 8, 1755). Mohawk 

sachem, sometimes referred to by the Indian 
name Tiyanoga, was born about 1680, possibly 
even earlier. It is probable that he was a Mo- 
hican by birth, but he was adopted by the Mo- 
hawks and elected a sachem of the tribe as a 
young man. He became a Christian, in name 
at least, and throughout his life was in close 
contact with those who were responsible for 
English policy along the New York frontier. 
He usually resided in the Mohawk Valley, near 
the Upper or Canajoharie Castle. In 1710, with 
a party taken over by Col. Peter Schuyler, he 
visited England and was presented to Queen 
Anne. For many years he acted as official 
spokesman for the Mohawks, who occupied a 
position of great strategic importance. His 
friendship was assiduously cultivated by Wil- 
liam Johnson [q.v.] and various colonial gover- 
nors, by whom he was held in high esteem. Be- 
tween the outbreak of King George’s war and 
his death he was active in his efforts to hold the 
Six Nations to the English interest. He sup- 
plied the English with information of French 
activities and occasionally participated in raid- 
ing expeditions against the common enemy. At 
the same time he was loyal to his own people 
and endeavored to protect them from loss of 
their lands and the promiscuous sale of liquor. 
In 1751 he was invited to Stockbridge, Mass., 
where he was consulted by Jonathan Edwards 
in regard to a project for educating members of 
the Mohawk tribe. During the years immedi- 
ately preceding the French and Indian War, 
Hendrick frequently represented the tribe at 
councils between the Six Nations and the Eng- 
lish leaders. These meetings culminated in the 

famous Albany Congress of 1754. which Hen- 
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drick delivered the greatest speech of his career. 
With stinging sarcasm he took the English to 
task for neglecting the defense of their frontiers 
and leaving his own people, their allies, exposed 
to the French menace. The address made a pro- 
found impression and was even published in 
England {Gentleman's Magazine, June 1755). 
In the late summer of 1755 he helped to enlist 
the aid of the Indians for Johnson’s expedition 
against Crown Point, and himself accompanied 
Johnson, at the head of a force of fifty Mohawks. 
Hendrick was killed at the battle of Lake 
George on Sept. 8, as he was leading the Indians 
in an attack against the French under Dieskau. 
His death called forth sincere expressions of 
grief and respect from his English associates. 
He was perhaps the outstanding Indian of this 
period in North America. During his later years 
he was often referred to as “King Hendrick.’’ 
According to Timothy Dwight ( Travels in Nezv 
England and New York, 1823, III, 164), one who 
saw him declared that “his figure and counte- 
nance were singularly impressive and command- 
ing; that his eloquence was of the same superior 
order; that he appeared as if born to control 
other men, and possessed an air of majesty un- 
rivaled within his knowledge.” 

[E. B. O’Callaghan, Docs. Relative to the Colonial 
Hist, of the State of N. Y., vols. IV-VII (1854-56) ; 
The Papers of Sir IVilliam Johnson, vol. I {1921), 
vol. II (19^8); letter of Jonathan Edwards in the 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., 1 ser., X (1809) ; N. S. Benton, 
A Hist, of Herkimer County (1856); W. L. Stone, 
The Life and Times of Sir William Johnson (2 vols., 
1865), especially vol. I, app. IV.] W. E. S. 

HENDRICK, ELLWOOD (Dec. 19, 1861- 

Oct. 29, 1930), chemist, broker, author, was 
born at Albany, N. Y., the second of the six chil- 
dren of James and Judith Anne (Wands) Hen- 
drick. He was of English, Scotch, Dutch, and 
Irish ancestry. His father (1825-99), born at 
Walsall, England, was brought to the United 
States in childhood, was admitted to the New 
York bar, built up a large insurance business at 
Albany, was a colonel of militia, and maintained 
a dairy farm and nurseries at “Font Grove,’* 
Slingerlands, Albany County. Ellwood com- 
pleted his formal education at the University of 
Zurich, 1878-81, where he became a member of 
the Corps Tigurinia. Though chemistry was his 
specialty — he never forgot that he had been a 
pupil of Victor Meyer, Victor Merz, and Wil- 
helm Weith — ^he was during his active life as 
much a business man as a chemist, and his in- 
terests extended to other branches of science, to 
literature, art, music, philosophy, sociology, 
even to theology. After four years, 1881-84, as 
manager of the Albany Aniline and Chemical 
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Works, he entered the insurance business and 
was connected for sixteen years, first as sur- 
veyor and later as special agent, with the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company of London. 
Meanwhile, on Nov. 15, 1897, he married Jo- 
sephine Pomeroy, daughter of Daniel Pomeroy 
of New York, who with one son and one daugh- 
ter survived him. From 1900 to 1915 he was 
connected with Pomeroy Brothers (later Den- 
ny, Pomeroy & Company), members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, a firm controlled by his 
brothers-in-law, Henry Keney Pomeroy and 
Horace Arthur Pomeroy. He was with Arthur 
D. Little, Inc,, of Cambridge, Mass., 1917-22: 
consulting editor of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, 1918-23; and curator of the Chan- 
dler Chemical Museum of Columbia University 
from 1924 until the end of his life. He was the 
master of a style remarkable alike for its lucidity 
and ease. His Everyman's Chemistry (1917) 
and Opportunities in Chemistry ( 1919) were 
unusually succesful attempts to make chemistry 
intelligible to the layman, but the range of his 
ideas and the charm of his language are best 
revealed in a collection of his magazine essays. 
Percolator Papers (1919). He also published 
Lewis Miller: A Biographical Essay (1925) 
and he was a contributor to the Dictionary of 
American Biography. 

His dignified, impressive, and picturesque fig- 
ure, florid countenance, generous features, and 
iron gray hair were well known in American 
scientific, artistic, musical, and literary circles. 
In London he was often pointed out as a typical 
Englishman and in Berlin as a German. He had 
a genius for winning friends, one of whom was 
Lafeadio Hearn who was his frequent corre- 
spondent. During the later period of his life he 
exerted a wide influence. His appreciation of 
the pleasant things of life and his fresh, spar- 
kling, whimsical accounts of his experiences 
made his spoken word even more efifective than 
his writings. By his conspicuously successful 
lectures at Columbia and elsewhere, by his 
friendly and inspiring contacts with professors 
and students, and by his breadth of understand- 
ing, he became a conspicuous man among his 
university associates, and his pattern has been 
woven into the fabric of many lives. He died at 
his home, 139 East Fortieth St., New York, af- 
ter a brief illness. 

IWho's Who in America, 1930-31 : Who's Who in 
N. y., 1924; The Chemist (Bull, of the Am. Inst, of 
Chemists), vol. VIII, no. i, Oct. 1930; N. Y. Times 
obituary Oct. 30 and editorial Oct. 31, 1930; Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, news edition Nov 
10, 1930 ; Percolator, Nov. 1930 ; Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering, Nov. 1930; Jour, of the Soc of 
Chemical Industry, Nov. 14, 1930; Science, Jan. 30, 
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1931 ; F. A. Virkus, Abridged Compendium of Am, 
Geneal., I (1925), 335, which gives his name as Alfred 
Ellwood ; A. A. Pomeroy, Hist, and Geneal. of the 
Pomeroy Family (1912) ; Albany Evening Jour., July 
25, 1899 (obituary of James Hendrick).] D. D.J. 

HENDRICKS, THOMAS ANDREWS 

(Sept. 7, 1819-N0V. 25, 1885), representative, 
senator, governor of Indiana, vice-president of 
the United States, was born near Zanesville, 
Ohio. Before the Revolution Abraham Hen- 
dricks, who was of Huguenot stock, was living 
in western Pennsylvania, where John, brother of 
William Hendricks [g.z/.] and father of Thomas 
Andrews, was born. Jane Thomson, mother of 
the latter, was of Scotch descent. The family 
were Presbyterian in faith, though in later life 
the son became an Episcopalian. In 1820 they 
moved to Madison, Ind., but two years later 
established themselves in Shelby County. Young 
Hendricks spent his boyhood on his father’s 
farm, and received his early education in the 
Shelby County Seminary and the Greenburg 
(Ind.) Academy. After a year in preparatory 
studies at Hanover College, a Presbyterian in- 
stitution near Madison, he entered in 1837 the 
freshman class, graduating in 1841. He achieved 
some distinction as a college debater. He began 
to read law in 1842 under Judge Major, in Shel- 
byville, and in 1843 went to a law school in 
Chambersburg, Pa., to be under the tutelage of 
an uncle. Judge Thomson. Admitted to the bar 
in Shelbyville, he became a highly successful 
lawyer. On Sept. 26, 1845, he married Eliza C. 
Morgan, of Northbend, Ohio. Their only child, 
a son, died at the age of three. 

In 1848 Hendricks was elected on the Demo- 
cratic ticket to the lower house of the Indiana 
Assembly, in which he became chairman of the 
committee on banking. Two years later he was 
elected without opposition to the convention 
called to revise the constitution of the state. He 
became an influential member of that body, tak- 
ing a prominent part in the debates, and by this 
service added to his friends and influence. In 
the convention he opposed allowing negroes to 
come into Indiana, and he supported the pro- 
vision of the new constitution to that effect, 
though he disclaimed any sympathy with the in- 
stitution of slavery. He was elected to Congress 
from the Indianapolis district in 1851, the only 
time he had to contend vigorously for a party 
nomination. He was reelected in 1852 (the new 
constitutipn having transferred the election to 
the even years), but was defeated in 1854 by the 
candidate on the “Fusion” ticket, representing 
a combination of Know-Nothings, members of 
the People’s party, old Whigs, “Maine law” 
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men, and inchoate Republicans. Hendricks had 
supported the Kansas-Nebraska bill and was an 
ardent Douglas Democrat Appointed in 1855 
commissioner of the general land office by Presi- 
dent Pierce, he held this office till 1859, when, 
being out of harmony with President Buchanan, 
he resigned. 

In i860 Hendricks was the Democratic candi- 
date for governor of Indiana but was defeated by 
Henry S. Lane, Republican. In that year he 
moved from Shelbyville to Indianapolis. In 
January 1863 he was elected to the United States 
Senate by a Democratic legislature, which had 
come into power in Indiana because of the re- 
action following military reverses and because 
of various unpopular measures of the Lincoln 
administration. During his single term in the 
Senate (1863-69) he won prominence as one 
of the leaders of the Democratic opposition. He 
voted for supplies to carry on the war but was a 
constant critic of the administration. He op- 
posed the draft, emancipation, the heavy tax 
bills, and the issue of greenbacks, though later 
he became a Democratic “Greenbacker” and op- 
posed the retirement of that currency by the 
resumption of specie payments. He opposed the 
Thirteenth Amendment on factional and par- 
tisan grounds, claiming that the times were not 
propitious, that the negro was inferior and no 
good would come from his freedom, that eman- 
cipation was a matter for the states and the 
Southern states were not in a condition to con- 
sider it; and he put forward the extremely con- 
servative plea that he “would not disturb the 
foundations of the fathers.” After the war he 
supported Johnson’s plan of reconstruction, 
holding that since the states in “rebellion” had 
at no time been out of the Union they were en- 
titled to full representation in Congress ; and 
that the white people of the South should have 
full control of their state governments with the 
same body of voters as before the war. He op- 
posed the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill and the Civil 
Rights Bill and any new apportionment of repre- 
sentation. He objected to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment because the Southern states were not 
represented when Congress offered it for rati- 
fication. He would “not amend the constitution 
amid hate and passion,” he said, but only when 
“the public should be in a cool, deliberative frame 
of mind.” He also opposed the Fifteenth 
Amendment and the impeachment of Johnson. 
In the National Democratic Convention of 1868 
he was one of the prominent contestants for the 
presidential nomination. In the same year his 
party in Indiana nominated him a second time 
for the governorship, but he lost the eIcction«to 
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Conrad Baker by the narrow margin of 961 
votes. 

After retiring from the Senate, Hendricks re- 
turned to his law practice in Indianapolis, but 
in 1872 he was nominated a third time for the 
governorship. Supported by the temperance 
forces and aided by his own personal popularity, 
he was elected by a majority of 1,148 votes, 
though only one other Democrat on the state 
ticket was successful. As one of the first Demo- 
crats chosen to a governorship in a Northern 
state after the Civil War, he occupied a posi- 
tion of considerable political prominence. When 
Horace Greeley, candidate of the Democrats 
and Liberal Republicans for president in 1872, 
died between the election and the meeting of the 
electoral college, Hendricks received by compli- 
ment forty-two electoral votes of the sixty-two 
won by his party. In 1876 he was the vice-presi- 
dential candidate on the ticket with Samuel J. 
Tilden and helped to carry Indiana for the 
Democrats. Four years later his party in the 
state urged his candidacy for the presidency. 
His nomination as Cleveland's running-mate in 
1884 served to balance that successful ticket, for 
Hendricks was from the Middle West, had been 
identified with “soft money," and was acceptable 
to the machine faction, though not to the reform 
element that favored Cleveland (Thomas, post, 
p. 194). As in 1876, his strength in his own 
state helped to carry it in the election. On Nov. 
25, 1885, less than nine months after his in- 
auguration as vice-president, he died suddenly 
at his home in Indianapolis. 

[J. W. Holcombe and H. M. Skinner, Life and Pub. 
Services of Thos. A. Hendricks (1886); “Memorial 
Addresses on the Life and Character of Thos. A. Hen- 
dricks,” Sen. Miscellaneous Doc. No. I20, 49 Cong., 

I Sess. ; address by David Turpie, printed in Semvenir : 
Unveiling the Hendricks Monument July i, i8go 
(1891); Mrs. Hope Graham, “Hendricks in Recon- 
struction,” master’s thesis, Univ. of Ind. (1912) ; H. 
C. Thomas, The Return of the Democratic Party to 
Power in 1884 (1919) ; Jas. G. Blaine, Twenty Years 
in Cong. (2 vols., 1884-86) ; David Turpie, Sketches 
of My Own Times (1903) ; Lew Wallace; An Auto- 
biography (2 vols., 1906) ; A Biog. Hist, of Eminent 
and Self-made Men of the State of Ind. {2 vols., 1880) ; 
Indianapolis Jour., and Indianapolis Sentinel, Nov. 26, 
1885.1 J.A.W. 

HENDRICKS, WILLIAM (Nov. 12, 1782- 

May 16, 1850), congressman, governor of In- 
diana, was born at Ligonier, Westmoreland 
County, Pa,, the son of Abraham and Ann 
(Jamison) Hendricks. He received an elemen- 
tary education in the common schools at Can- 
nonsburg, Pa., and graduated from Jefferson 
(later Washington and Jefferson) College in 
1810. In early manhood he moved to Cincinnati 
where he taught school and studied law, and in 
1813 he removed to Madison, Ind., while that 
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state was still a territory. Madison remained 
his home until his death. In the year of his 
arrival he joined with a partner in publishing 
the IVcsteni Eagle and in the same year he was 
elected to the territorial legislature. Reelected 
in 1814, he was chosen speaker of the Assembly. 
He was also made territorial printer. In 1816, 
when the territorial convention met at Corydon 
to draw a constitution for the new state, Hen- 
dricks became secretary of the convention al- 
though he was not a delegate. In the first elec- 
tion under the constitution in August 1816 he 
was elected to Congress and was reelected in 
1818 and 1820. In the latter year he favored 
placing an anti-slavery restriction on Missouri 
in the controversy over the admission of that 
state. He denounced slavery as “morally wrong," 
and “an epidemic in the body politic." Contend- 
ing that Congress had power to impose condi- 
tions on a territory, he held that the people of a 
territory “are not possessed of sovereign State 
powers when making a constitution, nor when 
it is made, until Congress shall admit them to 
the Union" {Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., i 

Sess., p. 1345)- 

In 1822 Hendricks was elected governor of 
Indiana without opposition, receiving nearly all 
the votes that were cast. He resigned from 
Congress to accept the governorship, but in 1825 
he was elected to the United States Senate and 
resigned the governorship to take his seat there. 
In December 1830, he was elected to a second 
term in the Senate. During his twelve years of 
senatorial service he was a member of the com- 
mittee on roads and canals, acting as chairman 
from 1830 to 1837. Although he was a Jackson 
Democrat he was a firm believer in internal im- 
provements and favored the building of roads 
and canals in all parts of the country. He sought 
to have the public lands ceded to the states in 
which they lay, since otherwise he saw no escape 
from federal appropriations. There was, he con- 
tended, no equality between the old states and 
the new so long as the old states owned their 
lands while the new states did not. He par- 
ticularly insisted that the Western states should 
have title to the public lands within their borders. 
In financial matters he stood for a central na- 
tional bank, with its seat in Washington, em- 
powered to establish branches in the states, but 
only by the consent of the states themselves. 

In 1837 Hendricks retired from public life as 
the result of Whig triumphs in his state. Dur- 
ing his nearly twenty years of service in Con- 
gress he had followed the habit of sending an 
annual letter, or report, to his constituents giv- 
ing an account of his stewardship and setting 
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forth the leading topics and features of the ses- 
sion just closed. He gave faithful and compe- 
tent service, and his long public life was above 
reproach. He helped to lay the foundations of 
his state and made the first revision of the laws 
of Indiana which he had printed on his own 
press. He was married, on May 19, 1816, to 
Ann P. Paul. Vice-President Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks [q.v.] was his nephew, 

[Logan Esarey, ed., Governors Messages and Let- 
ters, vol. Ill, which is vol. XII (1924) of the Ind. 
Hist. Colls . ; A Biog. Hist, of Eminent and Self-made 
Men of the State of Ind. (2 vols., 1880) ; Biog. and 
Hist. Cat. of W ashington and Jefferson Coll., 1802-89 
(1889); Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928).] J.A. W. 

HENDRIX, EUGENE RUSSELL (May 17, 

1847-N0V. II, 1927), bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was of Huguenot ex- 
traction on his father’s side, and of Scotch and 
Welsh, on his mother’s. He was a descendant 
of Hendrick Hendricks, who came to America 
with three brothers sometime before 1700 and 
settled in Pennsylvania. Hendrick’s son, Adam, 
changed the spelling of the family name to Hen- 
drix. The latter’s grandson, Adam, left his home 
in New Freedom, Pa., in 1840 and went to Fay- 
ette, Mo., where he established a bank. Four 
years later he returned East to marry and take 
back to Missouri Isabella Jane Murray of Bal- 
timore County, Md. Eugene Russell was the 
second of their five children, the third being 
Joseph Clifford Both parents were de- 

voted adherents of the Methodist Church. At 
the age of sixteen Eugene entered Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., from which he 
received the degree of A.B. in 1867- Having 
graduated from Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, two years later, he joined the Mis- 
souri Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and in 1870 was ordained. On 
June 20, 1872, he married Ann Eliza Scarrht, 
daughter of Dr. Nathan Scarritt of Kansas City, 

Mo. 

Circumstances decreed that during the great- 
er part of his career Hendrix should be engaged 
in administrative work, for which, indeed, he 
was well fitted. Only eight years was he in 
charge of churches. He was pastor at Leaven- 
worth, Kan., 1869-70; Macon, Mo., 1870-72; 
and St. Joseph, Mo., 1872-76. In 1876 he made 
a trip around the world in company with Bishop 
Enoch M. Marvin [q.v.~\, who was sent to visit 
the missions in China. This experience broad- 
ened Hendrix’s outlook and quickened his inter- 
est in missionary activities. He published ah 
account of the journey in 1878 under the title 
Around the World. From 1877 to 1878 he was 
pastor at Glasgow, Mo., and in the latter year 
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became president of Central College, an insti- 
tution established by Missouri Methodists some 
two decades before in his home town, Fayette, 
This office he filled until he was elected bishop 
in 1886, strengthening it in every way and hav- 
ing notable success in enlisting the interest of 
those who could give it financial support. 

During his more than forty years in the epis- 
copal office he became one of the most widely 
known and influential leaders of his Church. 
His duties took him to all its Conferences, to 
South America, and to the Far East. In 190a 
he was fraternal messenger to the British Wes- 
leyan Conference. Tall and impressive physi- 
cally, his emotions always in control, urbane, and' 
formal in manner, he maintained an invariable 
dignity. His keenness of perception, tact, and 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure made 
him an exceptional presiding officer. Good judg- 
ment, especially in financial matters, won him 
the confidence of men of affairs. Comparatively 
free from local and sectarian narrowness, he was- 
a pronounced advocate of interdenominational 
fellowship and cooperation. In recognition of 
his activities in this field, he was elected the first 
president of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America in 1908, and served until 
1912. He read widely and his writings are copi- 
ously adorned from the contents of his well- 
stocked mind. Besides contributing frequently 
to the Methodist Quarterly Review, he pub- 
lished: Skilled Labor for the Master (1901), a 
collection of short discourses addressed chiefly 
to ministers, designed to promote greater effi- 
ciency in Christian service; The Religion of the 
Incarnation (1903), Cole Lectures at Vander- 
bilt University, and The Personality of the Holy 
Spirit (1903), Quillian Lectures at Emory Col- 
lege, works which present the subjects from a 
conventional orthodox viewpoint; Christ* s Table 
Talk: A Study in the Method of Our Lord 
(1908) ; and If I Had Not Come: Things Taught 
by Christ Alone (1916). After some five years 
of invalidism, he died at Kansas City, Mo., in 
his eighty-first year. 

[Alumni Record of Wesleyan Univ. ( 19 * 1 ) '• Alumni 
Cat., Unioit Theol. Sem. 1836-1926 (1926); Who’s 
Who in America, 1926-27; Meth. Quart. Rev., Apr. 
1928; Christian Advocate (Nashville), Nov. 18, 25, 
1927; Kansas City Jour., Nov. 12, 13, 1927 ] 

H.E.S. 

HENDRIX, JOSEPH CLIFFORD (May 

25, 1853-N0V. 9, 1904), banker and congress- 
man, was born at Fayette, Howard County, Mo., 
the third son of Adam and Isabella Jane (Mur- 
ray) Hendrix. He was a descendant of Hen- 
drick Hendricks who settled in Pennsylvania 


jometime before 1700, and a brother of Eugene 
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R, Hendrix [q.vJ]. Joseph received his academic 
education at Central College, Fayette, and later 
studied for three years at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. While a student at Cornell he be- 
came interested in journalism and for a short 
time was editor of the Ithaca Daily Leader. He 
removed to New York in 1873 and became the 
Brooklyn reporter of the New York Sttn. He 
was soon promoted to night city editor, but re- 
tained his residence in Brooklyn. There he early 
took an active part in local politics. In 1882 he 
was appointed a member of the board of educa- 
tion. In 1887 he was elected president of the 
board and held this position until 1892. In 1883 
he received the Democratic nomination for may- 
or of Brooklyn, but was defeated in the election 
by Seth Low [q.v.], who later became mayor of 
Greater New York. In 1884 he was appointed 
a trustee of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge, 
and the next year was made secretary of the 
trustees. In 1886 he was appointed postmaster 
of Brooklyn by President Cleveland and served 
in this position for two years. He was elected to 
the Fifty-third Congress (1893-95) a Demo- 
crat, and strong defender of the gold standard, 
receiving a large majority of votes over his Re- 
publican opponent Michael J. Dady. 

His banking career began in 1889 when he 
organized the Kings County Trust Company in 
Brooklyn. He was serving as president of this 
institution at the time of his election to Con- 
gress. While in Congress he was offered and 
accepted the presidency of the newly created 
National Union Bank of Commerce in New 
York. This institution, organized by leading 
New York financiers with a capital of $1,200,- 
000, was merged into the National Bank of Com- 
merce on Jan. 9, 1900, but Hendrix retained his 
position as president, serving in this capacity 
until 1903, when the National Bank of Com- 
merce and the Western National Bank consoli- 
dated. He retired to private life on Oct. 5, 1903, 
and hardly more than a year thereafter he was 
stricken with typhoid fever and died at Brook- 
lyn, in his fifty-second year. 

He took a very active part in banking affairs. 
In 1899 he was appointed a member of a com- 
mittee on admissions to the New York Clearing 
House and in 1901 was made chairman of its 
committee on arbitration. In 1896 he was elect- 
ed vice-president of the American Bankers' As- 
sociation and the following year was made presi- 
dent. He filled both positions with efficiency. 
In addition to his office as president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce he was a trustee of the 
Kings County Trust Company of Brooklyn, the 
Fifth Avenue Trust Company, and the Morton 
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Trust Company of New York. His interest in 
educational affairs continued throughout his ca- 
reer and at the time of his death he was one of 
the life trustees of Cornell University. On Oct. 
28, 1875, he married Mary Alice Rathbone, 
daughter of Abel Rathbone, of Norwich, Conn. 

[IVho's Who in America, 1903-05; Congressional 
Directory (1893): Biog. Dir. Am. Cong., (1928); 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Nov. 12, 1904; 
Bankers’ Mag., Oct. 1897 ; Am. Banker, Nov. 12, 1904 ; 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Nov. 9, 1904; Cornell Alumni 
News, Nov. 16, 1904.] A.M. S. 

HENING, WILLIAM WALLER (1767/8- 

Apr. I, 1828), legal writer, was born in Vir- 
ginia, probably in Spotsylvania County, and at 
an early age began the practice of law at the 
Fredericksburg bar, his patience, learning, and 
vigor of mind soon raising him to a position of 
local prominence. About 1791/2 he removed to 
Albemarle County, where he built up a success- 
ful practice, dealt less happily in real estate, 
and acquired a distillery with which his name 
was long associated. In 1804 and 1805 he rep- 
resented Albemarle in the legislature, and while 
in this capacity was elected to the Privy Council. 
Several years later he was appointed clerk of the 
chancery court for the Richmond district, and 
retained this office until his death. 

Hening did little creative writing, but, despite 
professional duties that were exacting as well as 
heavy, worked tirelessly at legal compilations 
which were contemporaneously important and 
have proved often invaluable historically. His 
first book was The New Virginia Justice ( 1795 )» 
a handbook of procedure for magistrates, which 
was both serviceable and popular, was indorsed 
and distributed by the state, and went through 
four — perhaps five — editions. In 1808 he drew 
up a pamphlet of the militia laws of Virginia, 
and the same year, with William Munford, is- 
sued the first of four volumes of Virginia court 
of appeals reports (1808-11). He published T/i^ 
American Pleader and Lawyers Guide (1811) ; 
edited a collection of the legal maxims of Noy, 
Branch, and Francis, Maxims of Law and Equity 
(1824) ; and assisted Benjamin Watkins Leigh 
in preparing his Revised Code of the Laws of 
Virginia (2 vols., 1819). 

Soon after his removal to Richmond he began 
to engage actively upon the work which has 
made his name revered by Virginia lawyers and 
antiquarians and which led the historian Ban- 
croft to observe that “no other State in the Union 
possesses so excellent a work on its legislative 
history.” His thirteen volumes of The Statutes 
at Large; Being a Collection of all the Laws of 
Virginia (1809-23), published under enactment 
of the legislature, comprise the laws of Virginia 
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from the first session of the colonial Assembly 
in 1619 down to 1792, together with the mass of 
official papers necessary to a complete under- 
standing of the legislation and the political his- 
tory of the state. Undoubtedly the example, if 
not the direct precept, of Thomas Jefferson in- 
duced him to undertake this task. Jefferson had 
already expended much money and effort in 
gathering together the manuscript and printed 
laws of the commonwealth, alone among the 
states at that time in owning no complete collec- 
tion of her statutes, and, confident of his former 
neighbor’s scholarly exactness, willingly turned 
over his materials to Hening. After laborious 
research and considerable drudgery, Hening, 
practically unaided, filled the lacunae in Jeffer- 
son’s accumulation of documents and, although 
hampered by various vicissitudes, finally saw his 
work in the permanence of print. He died in 
Richmond, after a lingering illness, his wife 
Agatha, daughter of Gerard Banks of Stafford 
County, surviving him only ten days. 

[Edgar Woods, Albemarle County in Va. (1901) ; P. 
L. Ford, Writings of Thos. Jefferson, vol. IX (1898) ; 
Richmond Enquirer, Apr. 4, 1828; Constitutional 

Whig, Apr. 12, 1828; ir and 12 Va. Reports (i and 
2 Hening and Munford Reports), passim; Jour, of the 
House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Va., 
1801-25, passim ; G. B. Goode, Va. Cousins (1887).] 

A, C. G., Jr. 

HENKEL, PAUL (Dec. 15, 1754-Nov. 27, 
1825), Lutheran clergyman, was born in Rowan 
(now Davidson) County, N. C., in the Dutch- 
man’s Creek neighborhood thirteen miles from 
Salisbury, the eldest of the ten children of Jacob 
Henkel by his wife, Mary Barbara Teter 
(Dieter). His great-grandfather Anthony Ja- 
cob Henckel (1668-1728) of Mehrenberg, Nas- 
sau, Germany, matriculated at the University of 
Giessen in i688, was ordained in 1692, emi- 
grated with his family to Pennsylvania in 1717. 
and until his death ministered to the Lutherans 
at Tulpehocken, New Hanover, Germantown, 
and Philadelphia. About one hundred of An- 
thony Jacob’s descendants have been Lutheran 
ministers. Weary of Indian depredations, Paul’s 
father left Rowan County in 1760 and finally 
settled at Upper Tract, West Augusta County, 
Va. (now Pendleton County, W. Va.), some dis- 
tance from his brothers and brothers-in-law at 
Hinkle’s Fort in Germany Valley. Even there 
the family was in danger ; during an Indian at- 
tack Paul’s sister Hannah was burned to death. 
Paul grew up speaking both German and Eng- 
lish, attending school when opportunity offered, 
and strengthening his Lutheran orthodoxy on 
daily drafts from the Nilrnberger Bihel, Arndt’s 
Wahres Christenthum, and Starck’s Tdgliches 
Handbiich. He learned the cooper’s trade, mar- 
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Tied Elizabeth Negeley Nov. 20, 1776, and in 
1781 preached what he considered his first ser- 
mon. Encouraged by the Rev. John Andrew 
Krug of Frederick, Md., he resolved to devote 
himself to the miriistry, studied Latin, Greek, 
and theology with the Rev. Christian Streit at 
Winchester, Va., was licensed by the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania at York, Pa., June 16, 
1783, and was ordained by the same body at 
Lancaster June 6, 1792. A born frontiersman, 
Henkel became the great Lutheran home mis- 
sionary of his generation. His devotion was in- 
defatigable. Traveling each year through a good 
part of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, or Indiana, he preached the 
gospel, administered the sacraments, formed 
permanent congregations, and sought out pas- 
tors to take charge of them. His wife, who bore 
him six sons and three daughters and outlived 
him by some seventeen years, accompanied him 
at times and shared in the work. For a few 
years he received support from the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, to which he sent detailed re- 
ports, but most of his journeys were made at his 
own cost. He was one of the founders of the 
North Carolina Synod in 1803, of the Joint Syn- 
od of Ohio in 1818, and of the Tennessee Synod 
in 1820. From 1790 until his death his head- 
quarters, with several intermissions, was at New 
Market, Va. His house he turned into a family 
theological seminary in which he trained four 
of his brothers and five of his sons for the min- 
istry. From 1800 to 1805 he lived in Rowan 
County, N. C. ; during the War of 1812 and at 
other times he established himself at Point 
Pleasant, Va., on the Ohio River. He was al- 
ways a copious diarist, and when his sons set up 
their press at New Market he helped to supply 
them with copy, preparing Das Neu Eingerich- 
tete Gesang-Buch (1810) ; Der Christliche Cate- 
chismus (1811); The Christian Catechism 
(1811) ; Kurzer Zeitvertreib (1810) — a volume 
of satiric and didactic verse ; and the Church 
Hyimi Book (1816), as well as some lesser 
works. All of them were widely circulated, 
Henkel himself acting as colporteur. Though he 
produced a large quantity of verse, both English 
and German, he was no poet. In his latter years 
his position was that of a patriarch. A paralytic 
stroke compelled him to retire in 1823, but he 
continued to preach and write until six weeks 
before his death in 1825. He was buried in 
Emmanuel Cemetery, New Market. 

Henkel’s sons continued his work. Solomon 
(1777-1847) became a distinguished physician 
at New Market: the other five were Lutheran 
ministers. Philip (i 779 ”i® 33 ) David ( 1795 ““ 
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1831) were leaders of the Tennessee Synod, An- 
drew (1790-1870) and Charles (1798-1841) of 
the Joint Synod of Ohio. Ambrose (1786-1870) 
combined preaching with printing, which he 
learned under John Gruber, the German printer 
of Hagerstown, Md. In 1806 he and Solomon 
established at New Market the first Lutheran 
publishing house in the United States. It con- 
tinued in existence for over a century, supplying 
the Lutherans of the South with many books 
and several periodicals. The greatest undertak- 
ing of the firm was the first English translation 
of the Christian Book of Concord, or Symbolical 
Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(1851; rev. ed., 1854). Philip’s sons, Eusebius 
and Irenaeus, and David’s sons, Polycarp Cyp- 
rian and Socrates, became prominent clergy- 
men and authors in the Tennessee Synod. All 
the Henkels were noted for their orthodoxy and 
for their bitter opposition to the General Synod. 
With them began the confessional movement 
which ultimately spread through almost the 
whole Lutheran Church in America. 

[See A. Stapleton, ‘‘Rev. Gerhardt Henkel and his 
Dwcendants," Pa.-German, Apr. 1903 ; “An Important 
Historical Error Corrected," Ibid., Dec. 1906; The 
Henkel Memorial, i ser., nos. 1-4 (1910-12) ; Elon O. 
Henkel, The Henckel Family Records, nos. 1-7 (1926- 
3O; Andrew Henkel, memoir in W. B. Sprague, An- 
nals Am. Pulpit, vol. IX (1869) ; M. L. Stoever, mem- 
oir in Evangelical Review, July 1869; J. G. Morris, 
Fifty Years in the Luth. Ministry (1878) ; Doc. Hist. 
Ev. Luth. Ministerium of Pa. . . . 1748-1821 (1898); 
Socrates Henkel, Hist. Ev. Luth. Tenn. Synod (1890) ; 
G. D. Bernheim and G. H. Cox, Hist. Ev. Luth. Synod 
and Ministerium of N. C. (1902); C. V. Sheatsley, 
Hist, of the Joint Synod of Ohio (1919) ; C. W. Cassell 
and others, Hist. Luth. Ch. in Va. and East Tenn. 
(1930) ; W. J. Finck, “Paul Henkel, the Lutheran Pio- 
neer," Luth. Quart., July 1926; A. L. Grabner, Ge- 
schichte der Lutherischen Kirche in America (1892) ; 
C. L. Martzolff and F. E. Cooper, “Rev. Paul Henkel's 
Journal : His Missionary Journey to the State of Ohio 
in 1806," Ohio Archaeol. and Hist. Quart., Apr. 1914. 
Henkel family papers are in the possession of Elon O. 
Henkel and Dr. Casper O. Miller of New Market, Va., 
and of other members of the family. Some of Henkel’s 
missionary journals are in the archives of the Ev. Luth. 
Ministerium of Pa. at Mt. Airy, Phila.] G. H. G. 

HENLEY, ROBERT (Jan. 5, 1783-Oct. 6, 

1828), naval officer, was born at Williamsburg, 
James City County, Va., a descendant of Reynold 
or Reginald Henley who settled in James City 
County as early as 1661. He was the second son 
of Leonard Henley and his wife, Elizabeth Dan- 
dridge, sister of Martha Dandridge Custis Wash- 
ington, and was a younger brother of Capt. John 
Dandridge Henley, U. S. N., and of Frances 
Dandridge, the wife of Tobias Lear Iq.v.']. 
Originally intended for the law, he entered the 
College of William and Mary, at Williamsburg; 
but his interest in the navy was such that his 
family allowed him to apply for a midshipman’s 


warrant, which he obtained on Apr. 8, 1799. He 
served throughout the war with France, and was 
on the Constellation with Commodore Truxtun 
during the engagement with the French frigate 
La Vengeance, Feb. 1-2, 1800. His bravery and 
gallant behavior in that battle drew from his 
commander the compliment, “That stripling is 
destined to be a brave officer” (Peterson, post, 
p. 479)- After the war he obtained a leave of 
absence and returned to Williamsburg for a 
course of lectures in navigation and naval sci- 
ence. He was commissioned lieutenant, Jan. 29, 
1807, and placed in command of a gunboat at 
Norfolk. He was in command of one of two di- 
visions of fifteen gunboats, arranged in crescent 
formation, which drove three English frigates 
from Hampton Roads, June 20, 1813. 

It was, however, at the battle of Lake Cham- 
plain, Sept. II, 1814, that Henley won his chief 
fame. He commanded the brig Eagle, which 
headed the American line, and was second 
in command to Commodore Macdonoiigh. The 
Eagle was the first to open fire and bore an im- 
portant and aggressive part in the entire en- 
gagement. Family tradition has it that Henley 
planned the battle; and certainly his report to 
the Secretary of the Navy (Bowen, post, pp.153- 
54) indicates his belief that he had not received 
sufficient acknowledgment from his superior, al- 
though Commodore Macdonough wrote official- 
ly, “To Captain Robert Henley, of the brig 
Eagle, much is to be ascribed ; his courage was 
conspicuous, and I most earnestly recommend 
him as worthy of the highest trust and confi- 
dence” (Peterson, p. 480). Henley received from 
Congress a vote of thanks and a gold medal ; 
Governor Nicholas, of Virginia, presented to 
him the thanks of the legislature of that state ; 
and he was promoted to the rank of master-com- 
mandant. Ordered to the Naval Station at Nor- 
folk, he was subsequently made post-captain. 
Serving next on the Hornet, he captured the pi- 
ratical schooner Moscow off Santo Domingo, 
Oct. 29, 1821. He was promoted to the rank of 
captain, Mar. 3, 1825. After a tour of duty in 
North Carolina, he was ordered to the Naval 
Station at Charleston, S. C., and died there, at 
Sullivan’s Island, where he was buried with mil- 
itary honors. Henley married in early life, but 
left no children. 

[Thos. Wyatt, Memoirs of the Generals, Commo- 
dores, and Other Commanders (1848) ; C. J. Peterson, 
The Am. Navy (1858) ; T. H. S. Hamersley, Gen. Navy 
Reg. (1882) ; H. B. Dawson, Battles of the V. S. by 
Sea and Land (1858), vol. II ; Niles' Weekly Reg., Oct. 

5, 1816 ; Dec. 8, 1821 ; Oct. 25, 1828 ; Abel Bowen, The 
Naval Monument (1816); Barber Badger, The Naval 
Temple (1816); E. S. Maclay, A Hist, of the U. S. 
Navy, 1775-1901 (3 vols., 1901) ; Wm. and Mary Coll. 
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Quart. Hist. Mag., July 1896 ; Charleston Courier, Oct. 
7, 1828; Southern Patriot (Charleston), Oct. 8, 1828.] 

W.K.D. 

HENNEPIN, LOUIS (Apr. 7, 1640-1701 or 

later), Recollect friar, author of books on North 
America, was a native of Ath in the Flemish 
province of Hainaut. His father, Gaspard, and 
his mother, Robertine (Leleup) Hennepin, were 
the parents of six children. The future friar was 
baptized under the name of Johannes; he is 
thought to have changed his name upon entering 
the Recollect order. His novitiate was passed 
at Bethune in Artois, under Father Gabriel de la 
Ribourde who years later was with his former 
novice in Canada. Hennepin says of himself 
that he was especially fond of traveling, that he 
visited Italy and Germany, preached in Artois 
and Hainaut, and carried his beggar's bowl to 
Calais, where he eagerly listened to the tales of 
overseas sailors. Once he had an opportunity to 
go as a missionary to the East Indies; his pref- 
erence, however, was for Canada, and to journey 
thither he set forth in July 1675. The previous 
year he had succored the wounded at the battle 
of Seneffe. 

On the vessel in which Hennepin embarked 
was Robert Cavelier de la Salle [q.v.l, who was 
returning to Canada equipped for western ex- 
ploration. La Salle preferred Recollect to Jesuit 
missionaries, and in 1678 obtained the services 
of Hennepin as chaplain at his Fort Frontenac 
seigniory on Lake Ontario. Fort Frontenac was 
the base from which La Salle set forth to explore 
and colonize the Mississippi Valley. He pre- 
pared to build a vessel to carry him around the 
Great Lakes and in 1678 established his ship- 
yard on the Niagara River above the falls. 
Thither he sent Father Hennepin to be chap- 
lain for his shipbuilders; on the way, the friar 
saw the cataract of Niagara, of which he later 
gave in one of his books the first printed ac- 
count, greatly exaggerating its height. Henne- 
pin claimed that while in this region he visited 
the Iroquois country, where he met several Jesuit 
missionaries, and accompanied the tribesmen to 
Orange, now Albany, N. Y. That he took so 
long a journey seems doubtful, for in 1679 
accompanied La Salle in his newly built ship, the 
Griffon, on his expedition through the Great 
Lakes to the Illinois country. In passing from 
Lake Erie to Lake Huron Hennepin suggested 
the name for Lake St. Claire. From Green Bay 
the Griffon was sent back laden with furs, while 
La Salle and his men in Indian canoes navigated 
Lake Michigan and reached central Illinois be- 
fore the close of the year. From Fort Creve- 
coeur, which he built on the banks of Lake Peo- 
ria, La Salle dispatched a party led by Michel 
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Aco [q.v.'], in February 1680, to explore the 
upper Mississippi. The other members of the 
party were Antoine Auguel, called Picard du 
Gay, and Louis Hennepin. 

In Hennepin's first book. Description de la 
Louisiane (Paris, 1683), the author gave an 
account of his adventures, describing himself 
as the head of the expedition and claiming 
credit for considerable exploration. From other 
sources, we learn that Aco and his party were 
captured on Apr. ii by Sioux Indians, were 
nearly put to death, and suffered many indigni- 
ties. They were rescued by Duluth who 

had formerly made a treaty with the Sioux and 
who gave up his plans of western exploration to 
release Hennepin and carry him to safety. Dur- 
ing his captivity Hennepin had traveled over 
much of Minnesota and had discovered and 
named St. Anthony's Falls, at the site of the 
present city of Minneapolis. Duluth took Hen- 
nepin to Canada, whence in 1682 he returned to 
France, where he published the next year his 
Description de la Louisiane, called the “most 
prominent, most interesting, and most minute of 
all the narratives of early American explora- 
tion." Its success was immediate and the au- 
thor's fame assured. About 1690, for some rea- 
son not understood, Hennepin was expelled from 
France and returned to his native land. There 
he published at Antwerp in 1696 Nouveau Voy- 
age and the next year at Utrecht, Nouvelle De~ 
couverte, both dealing with his travels in North 
America. The second book appeared in English 
dress in 1698 as A New Discovery, dedicated in 
fulsome terms to William III of England. In 
these latter books Hennepin claimed to have dis- 
covered the Mississippi River and to have sailed 
down it to its mouth, appropriating without 
credit the account of his fellow missionary, 
Membre [q.v.^, who acted as La Salle's chap- 
lain on his voyage of 1682. 

Even while soliciting the patronage of the 
English king the friar was begging from Wil- 
liam's rival in France the privilege of returning 
to Canada. Louis XIV replied with an edict or- 
dering Hennepin's arrest if he should attempt to 
sail from a French port. The French envoy in 
Holland wrote of the missionary, “He is a very 
restless man, now he wants to go to Italy." He 
is known to have been in Rome in March 1701 ; 
after that no trace of him has been found. Hen- 
nepin was a charming writer of travels, observ- 
ing minutely and describing graphically all he 
saw, but his works are marred by his garrulity, 
his inordinate vanity, his inability to tell the 
truth, and his habit of appropriating without 
credit what others had written. The maps ac- 
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Companying his books were the best issued up 
to that time. 

[Hennepin's New Discovery (1903), ed. by R. G. 
Thwaites, contains a good biography and a complete 
bibliography of Hennepin’s works, by V. H. Paltsits ; 
W. W. Folwell, Hist, of Minn. (1921), vol. I, main- 
tains that the question of Hennepin’s veracity is still 
open ; J. E. LeRoy in Pubs, of the Canadian Archives, 
VI (1911), 59, gives some recently found documents 
on his later life. See also Bull, des Recherchcs His- 
toriques (Levis), June 1907, p. 184 ; J. G. Shea’s trans- 
lation, with notes, of Hennepin’s Description of Loui- 
siana (1880) ; P. Jerome Goyens, in Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum, July 1925 ; H. A. Scott, in Trans. 
Royal Soc. of Canada, 1927, p. 113; address by Prince 
Albert de Ligne, Belgian ambassador, at the celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of the discovery of the 
Falls of St. Anthony, in Minn. Hist., Dec. 1930.] 

L.P.K. 

HENNESSY, JOHN (Aug. 20, 1825-Mar. 4, 
1900), Roman Catholic prelate, was a native of 
Bulgaden, a village in the county of Limerick, 
Ireland. He was the oldest of eight children 
born to William Hennessy, a farmer, and Cath- 
erine (Meaney) Hennessy. After receiving his 
primary education in the Bulgaden schools, he 
began, at the age of twelve, a course of studies 
in private schools, where he developed a strong 
predilection for the humanities, a partiality 
which displayed itself markedly even in the later 
years of his life. He studied a short while at 
All Hallows College, Dublin, and at the age of 
twenty-two left Ireland, and emigrating to the 
United States, entered the theological seminary 
at Carondelet near St. Louis, Mo. Three years 
later, Nov. i, 1850, he was ordained to the priest- 
hood by Archbishop Peter Kenrick 

After spending a few years in pastoral and 
missionary work, he was installed in 1854 as a 
professor in Carondelet Seminary and made 
vice-president of that institution, becoming pres- 
ident in 1857, He spent the year 1858-59 in 
Rome as personal representative of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, and here attended the Vati- 
can Council. The year following his return to 
America saw him appointed to the important 
parish of St. Joseph in the city of St. Joseph, 
Mo. It was while laboring here that he was 
elected bishop of Dubuque and on Sept. 30, 1866, 
he was consecrated by Archbishop Kenrick, the 
same prelate who had ordained him. The zeal 
he displayed in his many constructive works and 
the successes he achieved won for him further 
recognition from his Church, in that Dubuque 
was created an archdiocese in 1893 and he was 
appointed its first archbishop. 

The outstanding work of his episcopal life 
was the spread of Christian education. A Cath- 
olic school in every parish for the religious 
training of the children was his objective. In 
the Third Plenary Council of the American bish- 
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ops held in Baltimore in 1884, he was the stanch- 
est advocate of the parochial school system, even, 
it is alleged, in the face of strong opposition 
from certain Eastern prelates; and there is a 
sound tradition that he was the deciding influ- 
ence that committed the Church to the policy 
that was adopted. In the West his methods met 
with continued criticism because they were con- 
sidered by some to be an attack on the public- 
school system. That he succeeded in his pro- 
gram can be seen from the figures : when he 
went to Iowa in 1866 there were twenty-nine 
schools under Catholic auspices in the state; at 
his death, there were 187 primary schools and 
academies. His example influenced other West- 
ern dioceses. To assist him in the schools and to 
raise their standards, he welcomed into his dio- 
cese several teaching sisterhoods, among them, 
the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis of 
the Holy Family, an order exiled from Germany 
by Prince Bismarck during the “Kulturkampf.” 
In 1873 he founded in Dubuque a school for the 
higher education of young men, Columbia Col- 
lege. He was a gifted orator on the rostrum as 
well as in the pulpit. 

[Souvenir-Volume, Silver Jubilee Rt. Rev. John Hen- 
nessy, D.D., Bishop of Dubuque (1891), gives a de- 
t.iiled account of his episcopal activities. The Cath. 
Encyc., vol. V (1909), treats of him in the article on 
the Dubuque archdiocese ; some of his sermons and 
orations have appeared in print in general collections ; 
and original data are found in his letters and documents 
in the Dubuque archdiocesan archives. See also J. G. 
Shea, The Hierarchy of the Cath. Ch. in the U. S. 
(1886) ; J. F. Kempker, Hist, of the Cath. Ch. in Iowa 
(1887) ; Hist, of Dubuque County, Iowa (1911), ed. by 
F. T. Oldt ; Dubuque Daily Telegraph and Dubuque 
Daily Times, Mar. 5, 1900.] M.M.H. 

HENNESSY, WILLIAM JOHN (July ii, 
1839-Dec. 26, 1917), painter and illustrator, was 
born at Thomastown, County Kilkenny, Ireland, 
the son of John and Catherine (Laffin) Hen- 
nessy. His father escaped from Ireland after 
the unsuccessful rising of the Young Ireland 
party in 1848, and made his way to Canada, 
whence he proceeded to New York City and be- 
came a citizen of the United States. His wife 
and family joined him there in 1849. William’s 
education was for the most part derived from 
private tutors ; he began to make drawings from 
life at the age of fifteen ; and two years later, in 
1856, he entered the school of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. For the ensuing fourteen years 
he had a studio in New York and produced in 
rapid succession a large number of paintings 
and illustrations which were so well received 
that his reputation was fairly established. His 
subjects were landscapes and genre pieces. In 
the latter he made a strong appeal to the taste 
and sentiment of that large constituency which 
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likes above all things a well-told story with 
abundant human interest. Many of his themes 
were trite — the baby learning to walk, the old 
woman reading her Bible, and the like— but 
their sincerity of feeling and clever workman- 
ship made them acceptable and interesting. As 
a landscapist he was equally able and prolific. 
His outdoor work was luminous and his skies 
were especially fine. 

It was more particularly in his work as illus- 
trator, however, that he made his mark during 
the New York period. He illustrated the works 
of Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, Stedman, 
Mrs. Browning, J. G. Holland, and W. C. Bry- 
ant. In a certain vein of sentimentality he was 
so thoroughly in sympathy with these poets 
that it might be said he was the predestined 
graphic laureate of the period that produced 
“Maud,’' “Evangeline,” “Enoch Arden,” and 
“Maud Muller.” The series of eleven drawings 
for the last-named ballad was typical of the rest 
in its unrestrained appeal to the susceptibilities 
of the Victorians. These drawings, published in 
Boston in 1867, were engraved by Anthony, 
Davis, and Marsh ; but the set of twelve draw- 
ings of Edwin Booth in as many dramatic char- 
acters (Boston, 1872), engraved by Linton, is 
doubtless the most widely known of his works in 
black-and-white. 

In the course of his professional life in New 
York, Hennessy, having been elected an asso- 
ciate of the National Academy in 1862 and an 
Academician in 1863, sent his pictures to the 
Academy exhibitions with considerable regu- 
larity. He was one of the founders of the Art- 
ists’ Fund Society, and honorary member of 
the American Society of Painters in Water 
Colors. In June 1870 he married Amelia Char- 
lotte Mather and went abroad, remaining in 
England five years, where he exhibited many 
paintings at the Royal Academy and became a 
member of several artistic societies, including 
the Institute of Oil Painters. He was wont to 
spend his summers in Normandy and he became 
so fond of that province that in 1875 he moved 
to France and leased a manor on the coast near 
Honfleur. Later, in 1886, he removed to Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye. In 1891 he made a tour in 
Italy, after which he moved to Brighton, Eng- 
land (1893), and later to Rudgwick, Sussex. 
After 1887 he ceased to send his works to the 
large exhibitions. His “Wreck of the Old Chain 
Pier, Brighton,” belongs to the Corporation Art 
Gallery in Brighton. 
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Cyc, of Painters and Paintings, vol. II (1886) ; Henry 
Blackburn, Acad. Notes, 1875-82; Am. Art AnnnaL 
vol. XVI (1919); lVho*s Who in America, 1918-19.] 

W.H. D. 

HENNI, JOHN MARTIN (June 15, 1805- 

Sept. 7, 1881), Roman Catholic prelate, was 
born at the hamlet of Misanenga in the canton of 
Grisons, Switzerland, eldest of the seven chil- 
dren of Johann Georg Henni, a prosperous farm- 
er, and his wife Maria Ursula (Henni) Henni. 
After attending a parish school in Misanenga he 
went to a private school conducted at Meyerdorf 
by Johann Peter Mirer, later Bishop of St. Gall, 
then followed his teacher to the Gymnasium at 
St. Gall, and subsequently studied in the Lyceum 
and Gymnasium at Lucerne. His residence with 
an uncle, chaplain of a Swiss regiment in the 
service of Holland, to whom he was indebted 
in part for his education ; his study under Mirer ; 
and a course at the Urban College of the Propa- 
ganda at Rome determined his vocation and 
eventual missionary career. Visiting Rome in 
1828, the Rev. Frederic Rese, vicar general of 
Cincinnati, won Henni for the American mis- 
sion. The young man arrived in New York on 
May 28, 1828, and proceeded to the seminary at 
Bardstown, Ky., where he completed his studies. 
After ordination on Feb. 2, 1829, he taught phi- 
losophy at the Athenaeum, Cincinnati (today 
St. Xavier University), and in his spare time 
took a census of German Catholics in Ohio. In 
1834 he was appointed vicar general of Cincin- 
nati and pastor of Germans there. Two years 
later he published Ein Blick in’s Thai des Chios 
(Munich, 1836). He was the founder, in 1837, 
and the editor for six years of the Wahrheits- 
freund, Cincinnati, the first German Catholic 
newspaper in the United States. Under his edi- 
torship this journal achieved a reputation as a 
medium of correct news and clear thinking, in 
matters political, moral, social, and religious. 
The first issue carried the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the story of Columbus, an apprecia- 
tion of American unity, and a civilian creed, the 
keynote of which was obedience to law. Henni 
hated slavery, but was against war as the means 
of abolishing it. Prohibition found no favor with 
him. Pie steadily expressed his opposition to 
autocratic governments, such as that of Prussia, 
which “make the foot fit the shoe.” Though 
courageous in politics, he was tactful and never 
coercive. One of his guiding lines was, “Ger- 
mans may be political enemies of nativist Whigs 
but not enemies of Whigs as natives” (JVahr- 
heitsfreund, Oct. 4, ^^38). His separate writ- 
ings, which include a German Catechism 
(1835), and a pamphlet, Facts against Asser- 


[H. T. Tuckerman, Book of the Artists (1867); 
VArt, Paris, Oct. 6, 1878; Ulrich Thieme and Felix 
Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kunstler, 
vol. XVII (1923) ; J. D. Champlin and C. C. Perkins, 
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Hons (1844), belonged to passing literature, but 
his periodic Pastorals contained some excellent 
observations in history and religion. 

When Wisconsin became a diocese in Novem- 
ber 1843 with Milwaukee as headquarters, Henni 
was selected as bishop. He was consecrated on 
Mar. 19, 1844, in Cincinnati. Less than a month 
after his arrival in his new field he set out for 
a four-months* trip of discovery throughout the 
state, guided by his deep study of the Jesuit Re- 
lations and his untiring questioning of aged In- 
dians. Everywhere in Wisconsin are found the 
fruits of his wise foresight and constructive ad- 
ministration. He established St. Francis Sem- 
inary, which has been the cradle for Catholicity 
in the Northwest ; he introduced into the diocese 
the Sisters of Notre Dame, the Sisters of Char- 
ity, the Sisters of St. Francis, the Capuchins, 
and the Jesuits. The cathedral is filled with tro- 
phies he garnered in Belgium, Bavaria, Italy, 
Mexico, and Cuba. During the Civil War, he 
aided recruiting by his addresses and his provi- 
sion for chaplains. In 1875 he became arch- 
bishop, amid demonstrations of regard by citi- 
zens of all creeds. Six years later he died, in his 
seventy-seventh year. 

[Martin Marty, Dr. Johann Martin Henni, Erster 
Bischof und Ersbischof von Milwaukee (1888); The 
Cath. Ch. in PVis. (1895-98), eel. by H. H. Heming ; 
Joseph Rainer, A Noble Priest: Joseph Salzmann, D.D. 
(1893), tr. by Joseph Berg; P. M. Abbelen, Venerable 
Mother M. Caroline Friess {1893); Salesianum (St. 
Francis, Wis.), passim, and esp. July 1927, Apr.-July 
1928; IVis. Mag. of Hist., Sept. 1926-Sept. 1928; files 
of Berichte der Leopoldinen'Stiftung (Vienna), 1831 
ff., Annalen der Verbreitung des Glaubcns herausg. 
d. den Ludzvig-Missions Verein (Munich), 1838 n. ; 
Wahrheitsfreund (Cincinnati), 1837 ff-, Seebote (Mil- 
waukee), 1852 ff., and Columbia (Milwaukee) ; U. S. 
Cath. Hist. Soc. Hist. Records and Studies, IX, 203 
(June 1916) ; Der Deutsche Pionier, Jan. 1881— May 
1882; Milwaukee Sentinel, Feb. 7, 1879.] P.L. J. 

HENNINGSEN, CHARLES FREDERICK 
(Feb. 21, 1815-June 14, 1877), soldier and au- 
thor, was of Scandinavian ancestry. His tomb- 
stone asserts that he was a “Briton by birth,** 
but other evidence points to Belgium as his 
birthplace. He early became a British citizen, 
however, and in 1830 his parents established 
their residence in England, At nineteen he en- 
tered the service of the Carlists in Spain, where 
he was knighted in 1835 and made a captain of 
lancers. He served in this capacity until the 
death of his general, Zumalacarregui, in 1836, 
returned after a peace convention to England, 
but at a fresh outbreak of hostilities reentered 
the struggle and won new laurels. At some time 
before 1845 he campaigned with the revolutionist 
prophet of the Caucasus, Schamyl, fighting in 
the snows against Russian mountaineers. Later, 
a fugitive in Asia Minor, he rushed back to Eu- 
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rope to help the Hungarians in their uprising 
against Austria and distinguished himself as 
commander at Comorn. At the close of this rev- 
olution he followed its leader, Kossuth, first to 
Turkey, then, in 1851, to the United States, 
serving as his confidential secretary. 

Remaining in the United States, he married 
a widow, Williamina (Belt) Connelly, a niece 
of Senator John McPherson Berrien [q.v,] of 
Georgia, and learned to know the Southern peo- 
ple and their problems. In October 1856, he 
joined the expedition to Nicaragua under the 
filibuster William Walker [(?.^^], taking with 
him $30,000 worth of stores, arms, and ammuni- 
tion given by himself, his wife, and others. He 
had previously supervised the conversion into 
Minie rifles of several thousand old army mus- 
kets purchased for the expedition by George 
Law [q.r.]. Appointed brigadier-general and 
given charge of the artillery, he served until the 
end of the war. Returning to the United States 
in 1857 he took up his residence in Georgia. In 
1861 he offered his services to the Confederate 
States and on Oct. 14 of that year was appointed 
colonel of the 59th Regiment, Virginia Infantry 
(originally known as the Wise Legion), to date 
from Aug. i. As senior colonel he commanded 
the post at Dogwood Gap. He resigned on Nov. 
5, 1862. Although he was recommended for 
promotion to brigadier-general, there is no evi- 
dence that he received the appointment. Despite 
his military experience he never attained dis- 
tinction in the Confederate service. Later he 
became interested in Cuban independence. 

He was a man of striking appearance and 
sturdy, patient character; a scholar and linguist 
of unusual ability; and “an accomplished man 
of the world.*’ He had some ability as a poet 
and translator of verse, but his chief medium of 
expression was prose, which was notable for its 
forceful style, its wide range of vocabulary, and 
its facile use of English idiom. His writings 
deal accurately and fearlessly with the social, 
cultural, military, and political aspects of peo- 
ples and countries. They are the records of his 
own observations and are in the main descrip- 
tive, historical, and didactic in character. Writ- 
ten in a direct, lucid, serious, and convincing 
vein, where fact excludes fancy, they are both 
valuable and entertaining. Especially notewor- 
thy are his accounts of Polish, Russian, and Fin- 
nish literature. Several of his works appeared 
in two or three volumes; many in several edi- 
tions; not a few were translated into foreign 
languages ; and some were published simultane- 
ously in the United States and in England. His 
descriptions of Russia opened the eyes of Eu' 
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rope to conditions in that country. The list of 
his works includes: The Siege of Missalonghi, 
a poem written before 1830; The Last of the 
Sophis (1831), a poem; Scenes from the Belgian 
Revolution (1832) ; The Most Striking Events 
of a Twelvemonth's Campaign with Znmalacar- 
regiii (2 vols., 1836) ; Revelations of Russia (2 
vols., 1844) ; The White Slave (1845) ; Eastern 
Europe and the Emperor Nicholas (3 vols., 
1846) ; an edition of Revelations of Austria (2 
vols., 1846), by Michael Kubrakiewicz ; Sixty 
Years Hence (1847) ; Analogies and Contrasts 
(2 vols., 1848) ; The National Defences (1848) ; 
Kossuth and The Times (1851) ; The Past and 
Future of Hungary (1852) ; Letter from Gen- 
eral C. F. Henningsen in reply to the letter of 
Victor Hugo on the Harper's Ferry Invasion 
(i860). The last years of his life he resided 
under needy circumstances in Washington, D. C, 
where he died and was buried in the Congres- 
sional Cemetery, 

[Henningsen 's own works; private correspondence; 
Confederate records and letters in the War Dept. ; War 
of the Rebellion : Official Records (Army) ; Jour, of 
the Cong, of the Con fed. States of America, I (1904), 
507, V (1905). 469; Cat. of the Printed Books in the 
Lib. of the Faculty of Advocates (Edinburgh), III 
(1874), 725 ; B. H. Wise, The Life of Hoiry A. Wise 
of Va. (1899) ; William Walker, The War in Nicaragua 
(i860) ; D. M. Hall, Six Centuries of Moores of Paw- 
ley (igo^), pp. 83, 90; J. J. Roche, The Story of the 
Filibusters (1891), with portrait; W. O. Scroggs, Fili- 
busters and Financiers (1916) ; N. Y. Herald, June 2, 
1856; Harper's Weekly, May 23, 1857; Evening Star 
(Washington), June i4» 1877; National Republican 
(Washington), June 15, 1877.] A. B. B. 

HENRI, ROBERT (June 25, 1865-JuIy 12, 

1929), painter and teacher, was a native of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. He was the son of John and 
Theresa Henri; the family, in which French, 
English, and Irish blood was mingled, had lived 
for several generations in Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Ohio. Educated in Cincinnati, Denver, and 
New York schools, Henri began the study of art 
at the age of twenty, and in 1886 entered the 
school of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. After two years of training there in draw- 
ing and modeling under Thomas P. Anschutz 
\_q.v.'], he went to Paris in 1888 with Charles 
Grafly [q.v.l and other students, to enroll him- 
self at the Julian Academy under Bouguereau 
and Fleury. He also studied for a time in the 
£cole des Beaux Arts but chafing under the aca- 
demic rigidity and dryness of the schools, he 
sought to develop his artistic personality in inde- 
pendent work outside of them, and traveled in 
Brittany, Italy, and Spain. In 1891 he returned 
to the United States and settled in Philadelphia, 
where he became instructor in the Women^s 
School of Design, and was a conspicuous mem- 
ber of a lively little coterie of realists compris- 
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ing such men as John Sloan, W. J. Glackens, 
George Luks, Everett Shinn, E. W. Redfield, 
and Elmer Schofield. In 1894 he and Glackens 
were sharing a studio. Henri then went back 
to Paris and taught a class there for about two 
years. In 1898 he married Linda Craige of 
Philadelphia. The year following he exhibited 
at the Paris Salon a street scene, *‘Snow,*’ which 
was bought by the government for the Luxem- 
bourg Museum. With his wife he passed the 
summer of 1899 at Concarneau, then returned to 
America, where he made his home in New York, 
having his studio in an old house in East Fifty- 
eighth street, overlooking the East River. He 
taught successively and successfully at the Vel- 
tin school, the Chase school, the Henri school, 
the Ferrar school, and the Art Students' League, 
establishing a great reputation by his zeal, his 
personal methods, and his faculty for encourag- 
ing and inspiring his pupils. He laid emphasis 
on visual honesty, the avoidance of aping other 
artists' styles, and the supreme importance of 
being true to one's self. His wife died in 1905, 
and between 1906 and 1914 he traveled exten- 
sively, painting portraits and character studies 
in many parts of the world — Irish and Gipsy 
types, Down-East Yankees, the Indians of Cal- 
ifornia and New Mexico. In 1908 he married 
Marjorie Organ of New York, herself an artist. 
The same year the group known as The Eight 
was organized for the purpose of holding exhi- 
bitions; it was composed of Henri, John Sloan, 
Arthur B. Davies, George Luks, Maurice Pren- 
dergast, Everett Shinn, W. J. Glackens, Ernest 
Lawson. 

A book entitled The Art Spirit, published in 
1923, was compiled from Henri's scattered es- 
says and class-room notes. It contains much 
that is stimulating and spontaneous in the way 
of generalizations. Like his painting, his writ- 
ing is sketchy; but it has the vitality of direct 
and candid impressions. He was a radical by 
nature, but not by any means an unreasonable 
insurgent. He “had learned to respect plain vi- 
tality in art, whether in Hals and Rembrandt 
or in Hogarth,” says Morton D. Zabel, who 
quotes Henri’s concise characterization of Ho- 
garth's superb head of a fish girl in the National 
Gallery: “It is like the wind that blows” (New 
Republic, post, p. 289). This quality of natural- 
ness and spontaneity is likewise the chief merit 
of Henri's brisk and dashing character studies. 

It is true that they are sketchy, but they pre- 
serve the freedom and freshness that are so like- 
ly to be impaired by over-elaboration. Above 
all they have vitality, a quality so momentous 
that its presence atones for many defects. That 
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they are widely appreciated is shown by the fact 
that Henri’s work is represented in more than 
thirty public art museums. In 1929, when the 
Arts Council of New York sought the opinion 
of American artists, collectors, dealers and mu- 
seum officials as to the “hundred most impor- 
tant living artists,” Henri was one of the three 
whose names were given first place. 

During the last part of his life he had a sum- 
mer home, “Boycott House,” in County Mayo, 
Ireland, where he enjoyed the trout fishing and 
was wont to spend a part of each day at the sport. 
In the autumn of 1928, while on the way to New 
York from Ireland, he became ill ; on landing 
he was taken to St. Luke’s Hospital, where he 
died after a sickness of more than seven months. 
He was survived by his wife and a brother. 

[Robert Henri, His Life and Works ( 1921 ), 40 illus., 
ed. by William Yarrow and Louis Bouche ; Robert 
Henri (1922), 64 illus., compiled by Nathaniel Pou- 
sette-Dart ; M. D. Zabel, in New Republic, July 31, 
1929 ; 0 . S. Tonks, in Am. Mag. of Art, Oct. 1916 ; C. 
W. Barrell in Independent, June 25, 1908; G. P. du 
Bois, in Arts and Decoration, Apr. 1912; Current Lit- 
erature, Apr. 1912 ; F. B. Ruthrauff, in Fine Arts Jour., 
July 1912; N. y. Times, July 13, 1929; Who's Who in 
America, 1928-29.] W. H.D. 

HENROTIN, CHARLES (Apr. 15, 1843- 
July 25, 1914), Chicago banker, brother of Fer- 
nand Henrotin [q.v.] and son of Josepli F. Hen- 
rotin and Adele (Kinson) Henrotin, was born 
in Belgium but was brought to America in 1848 
by his parents, who settled in Chicago. After re- 
ceiving his preliminary schooling, he was sent 
back to Belgium to the Polytechnic School at 
Tournai. At the age of eighteen he returned to 
Chicago where he entered the employ of the 
Merchants’ Savings, Loan & Trust Company. 
After a period of seven years he was made cash- 
ier, succeeding Lyman J. Gage He re- 

mained in this position until 1878 when he be- 
came an independent banker and broker. He act- 
ed as the American representative of important 
financial interests in London and on the Conti- 
nent. On the death of his father in 1876, he was 
appointed to fill the position of Belgian consul 
which his father had occupied. In 1877 he was 
made consul for the Ottoman Empire, later be- 
coming consul-general. He continued in these 
services until his death. 

During the administration of the elder Carter 
Harrison [q.v.], Henrotin did notable service 
for the city and county by purchasing the de- 
preciated scrip of the local governments after it 
had been declared illegal, thus protecting the in- 
comes of city and county employees. The scrip 
was subsequently redeemed at par. During the 
period 1878-83 he introduced railroad bonds into 
the Chicago financial market. It was at this 
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time that he took a leading part in organizing 
the Chicago Stock Exchange, of which he was 
the first president (1882-84), In 1887 he be- 
came involved in serious financial failure as a 
result of an attempted corner in wheat in which 
customers of his bank had participated, but he 
recovered, and in 1889-91 served again as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Stock Exchange. He was 
also a member of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and helped to promote the building of the Chi- 
cago Opera House. He was an active Democrat 
and took great interest in the Free Silver issue 
of the Bryan campaigns, writing numerous arti- 
cles and pamphlets. 

On Sept. 2, 1869, he married Ellen M. Martin 
of Portland, Me., who in 1887 was joint author 
with K. B. Martin of The Social Status of Euro- 
pean aytd American IVomcn and in 1894 became 
president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Henrotin continued to be identified with 
banking interests in Chicago until his death, 
which occurred in his seventy-second year. 

[A. N. Marquis, The Book of Chicagoans, 1911; 
Who's Who in America, 1914-15 ; The Biog. Diet, and 
Portr. Gallery of Representative Men of Chicago 
(1892); Wallace Rice, The Chicago Stock Exchange 
(1923); Chicago Tribune, Chicago Herald, July 26, 
1914] E.A.D. 

HENROTIN, FERNAND (Sept. 28, 1847- 
Dec. 9, 1906), surgeon, brother of Charles Hen- 
rotin was born in Brussels, Belgium, to 

Dr. Joseph F. and Adele (Kinson) Henrotin. 
His father was a graduate of the University of 
Liege, and served as surgeon in the Belgian 
army. In 1848 he emigrated to the United States 
and settled in Chicago. He became Belgian con- 
sul in 1857 and held that position until his death 
in 1876. Having received his preliminary edu- 
cation in the public schools of Chicago, Fernand 
graduated from Rush Medical School in the 
class of 1868 and joined his father in a well-es- 
tablished practice to which he later succeeded. 
He began his teaching career as prosector at 
Rush Medical College. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Chicago Polyclinic and from its begin- 
ning until his death served as professor of gyne- 
cology there. During the greater part of his 
medical career he was surgeon to the municipal 
police and fire departments, and he wrote a man- 
ual of first aid for their use. He served for 
many years on the surgical staff of the Cook 
County Hospital, was senior surgeon of the 
Alexian Brothers Hospital, and consulting gyn- 
ecologist at St. Joseph’s and at the German Hos- 
pital. Though he never entirely gave up general 
practice, his leaning w^as toward operative gyn- 
ecology and in this field he achieved an interna- 
tional reputation, contributing to the literature 
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of his specialty many valuable and practical 
monog^raphs. He wrote the chapter on ectopic 
gestation in The Practice of Obstetrics, by 
American Authors (1899), edited by Charles 
Jewett; that on gynecology in The Interna- 
tional Text-book of Surgery (2 vols., 1900), by 
J. C, Warren and A. P. Gould ; and that on va- 
ginal hysterectomy in Gynecology and Abdom- 
inal Stirgery (2 vols., 1907-08), by H. A. Kelly 
and C. P. Noble. He also wrote Democracy of 
Education in Medicine (1903), a plea for higher 
standards in medical education and for post- 
graduate study. A textbook on pelvic surgery 
was left uncompleted at the time of his death. 
He was a member and one-time president of the 
Chicago Medical Society, and a member of the 
Chicago Gynecological Society and of the Amer- 
ican Gynecological Society. Inheriting from his 
father an interest in military medicine, he was 
for a time surgeon of the ist Brigade, Illinois 
National Guard, and one of the founders of the 
Association of Military Surgeons of Illinois. 
Tied down by these varied interests and a large 
and exacting practice, he was looking forward to 
retirement to the quiet of his country home and 
to the writing of a novel on social life when he 
died quite unexpectedly of myocarditis. 

His chief personal attractions were his good- 
nature and his unfailing kindness and courtesy. 
His portrait shows a full, round, good-humored 
countenance of distinctly Gallic type. On Apr. 
24, 1873, he married Emilie B. Prussing of a 
prominent German family of Chicago. When 
in 1907 the Chicago Polyclinic built its new hos- 
pital it was given the name Henrotin Hospital. 


[Nicholas Senn, “Dr. Fernand Henrotin,” in Sur- 
gery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, Jan. 1907; Hist, of 
Medicine and Surgery and Phystctans and Surgeons of 

Chicago {1922) ; H. A. Kelly and W L. Buyage. Am 

Medic. Biogs. (19^0): Jour. Am. Medic. Asso., 

15. 1906; Military Surgeon, Mar. 1908; Chicago Trib- 
une, Dec. 10, 1906.] J.M.P. 


HENRY, ANDREW {c. I775-June 10, 1833), 

fur trapper, lead miner, was the son of George 
and Margaret (Young) Henry and was born in 
York County, Pa. For a time he lived in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and from there, in April 1800, he 
went to Ste. Genevieve, in the present Missouri. 
He was again in Nashville two years later, but 
in 1803 returned to Ste. Genevieve, soon after- 
ward settling in the present Washington County 
and engaging in lead mining. He was married, 
Dec. 16, 1805, to Marie Villars, but separated 
from her early in the following January and ob- 
tained a divorce from her on Oct. 15, 1807. On 
Mar. 7, 1809, he joined wdth Manuel Lisa, Pierre 
Chouteau [qq.v.l, and others in the organization 
of the St. Louis Missouri Fur Company, and 
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three months later left with its first and most 
noted expedition for the upper Missouri. As sec- 
ond in command of Pierre Menard^s detachment, 
he took part (April 1810) in the first organized 
invasion of the region about the Three Forks of 
the Missouri ; and though Menard Iq.v.l and a 
majority of the men, discouraged by the attacks 
of the Blackfeet, returned to St, Louis, Henry 
and some fifteen or twenty of the more venture- 
some spirits for a time stayed on. Abandoning 
the fort in June or July, he led his men south, 
and traversing a region never before seen by 
white men, ascended the Madison, crossed the 
continental divide, descended Henry's Fork of 
the Snake, and near its mouth erected another 
fort. Here the party wintered, the first Ameri- 
can trappers to operate west of the Rockies. The 
venture was a complete failure, and in the spring 
of 1811 the party broke up. Henry reached St. 
Louis in the fall and returned to his mines. In 
1814 he was major of the local regiment of 
which W. H. Ashley [q,v.'] was lieutenant-colo- 
nel commanding. 

Early in 1822 he joined Ashley in the latter's 
project of trapping the mountain regions, and 
on Apr. 15 set out with him up the river on 
the first expedition. At the mouth of the Yel- 
lowstone, whence Ashley returned to bring up a 
second expedition, Henry built a fort, and di- 
rected the winter's trapping. In the spring of 
1823, undismayed by his former experience with 
the Blackfeet, he set out with a party for the 
upper waters of the Missouri, but in May, near 
the Great Falls, was attacked and compelled to 
retreat. Reaching his fort, he learned of Ash- 
ley's defeat by the Arikaras and hurried to his 
commander's relief, arriving in time for the bat- 
tle of Aug. 9. A week later he started again for 
the Yellowstone, and in the fall abandoned the 
fort and led his men to the mouth of the Bighorn, 
where they wintered. In the spring of 1824 he 
followed the Smith-Fitzpatrick party through 
South Pass to Green Valley, dispatching his 
trappers in various directions. Collecting the 
furs of all the Ashley parties, he started for St. 
Louis, arriving late in the summer. Evidently 
discouraged by his experiences in the mountains, 
he returned to the mines, where he remained. 
He died at his home in Harmony Township. 

Henry was married a second time, in 1819, to 
Mary Fleming, of Ste. Genevieve. He was tall 
and slender, and of commanding presence. He 
played the violin well and he was fond of read- 
ing. He was highly respected for his intelli- 
gence, enterprise, daring, and honesty. At one 
time he had considerable wealth, but lost it bj 
becoming surety for others. Because of his ad- 
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venturous exploits he figures largely in the early 
annals of the frontier, and no trapper of his time, 
with the possible exception of John Colter 
had wider renown as a hero. 

[Thos. James, Three Years Among the Indians and 
Mexicans (1916), ed. by W. B. Douglas; H. M. Chit- 
tenden, The Am. Fur Trade of the Far West (1902).] 

W.J.G. 

HENRY. CALEB SPRAGUE (Aug. 2, 1804- 

Mar. 9, 1884), clergyman, educator, and author, 
was born in Rutland, Mass., the son of Silas and 
Phebe (Pierce) Henry. He was a descendant 
of Robert Henry who was a native of Scotland 
and came to America from Ireland in 1718. 
Caleb graduated from Dartmouth College with 
the degree of A.B. in 1825, studied theology at 
Andover, Mass., and at New Haven, and was 
ordained to the Congregational ministry on Jan. 
I, 1829. He was pastor of Congregational 
churches in Greenfield, Mass., 1829-31, and 
West Hartford, Conn., 1833-35. Transferring 
his allegiance to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
he was ordained deacon in that communion in 
1835 arid priest in 1836. The remainder of his 
active life was largely devoted to literary and 
educational pursuits. 

He was professor of intellectual and moral 
philosophy at Bristol College, Pennsylvania, 
from 1835 to 1838. In the latter year he was 
appointed professor of the same subjects at the 
University of the City of New York, now New 
York University, holding that chair until 1852. 
Soon instruction in belles-lettres and history 
were added to his duties, so that from 1840 to 
1852 he bore the formidable title of “Professor 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Belles- 
Lettres and History.'* That he was able to bear 
up under this heavy load is evidenced by the fact 
that he occupied, in addition, the position of 
rector of St. Clement's Church in New York 
City from 1847 to 1850. After 1852, except from 
1870 to 1873, when he was rector of St, Michael's 
Church, Litchfield, Conn., he held no official po- 
sition, but devoted himself to literary work. 

He was an inspiring teacher of great personal 
magnetism, awakening in his students interest 
in life in its manifold phases. A member of the 
class of 1850 at the University of the City of 
New York reveals an engaging, dynamic per- 
sonality in the following description : “He was 
an intellectual force, charged to the full with ani- 
mal vitality, sparkling vivacity, mental activity, 
and literary enthusiasm. . . . And into his talk 
he threw, or rather tumbled, his entire personnel 
—body, mind, heart and spirit" (F. N. Zabriskie, 
quoted in New York University, post.) 

It was as editor and author, however, that he 


left his greatest imprint upon his day and gen- 
eration. In 1834 he published a pamphlet en- 
titled Principles and Prospects of the Friends of 
Peace, and in the same year founded the Arner- 
icon Advocate of Peace, which shortly became 
tlie organ of the American Peace Society. He 
was one of the founders of the New York Review 
in 1837, holding the position of editor until 1840. 
A stanch churchman, he was a constant contribu- 
tor on theological subjects to religious and secu- 
lar periodicals. In 1847 he was appointed editor 
of the Churchman and conducted that organ of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church until 1850. He 
also served for several years as political editor 
of the New York Times. His wide range of in- 
tellectual interests is further evidenced by vo- 
luminous publications in book, pamphlet, and 
periodical form. He published Victor Cousin's 
Elements of Psychology translated from the 
French, with introduction and notes, in 1834, a 
book which ran through four editions. He also 
edited W. Hazlitt’s translation of Guizot's Gen- 
oral History of Civilisation in Europe (1842) 
and translated Bautain's Epitome of the History 
of Philosophy (2 vols., 1841) which he brought 
down to date. Dr. Oldham at Greystones and 
His Talk There (i860) was followed by the 
more substantial work Considerations on Some 
of the Elements and Conditions of Social Wel- 
fare and Human Progress (1861), and that by 
Satan as a Moral Philosopher (1877). He also 
wrote About Men and Things ( 1873), “His- 
tory of the United States of America," in W. C. 
Taylor's Manual of Ancient and Modern History 
(1845). In March 1838 he married Cornelia 
M. Heard, daughter of James Heard of New 
York. During the Civil War he was an ardent 
supporter of the Union cause and raised several 
companies. 

[W. H. Eldridge, Henry Geneal. (1915) : Vital Rec- 
ords of Rutland, Mass., to the End of the Year 1849 
(*905); Gen. Cat. of the Theolog. Sem., Andover, 
Mass., 1808-1908 (1909) ; Gen. Alumni Cat. of N. Y. 
Univ. 1833-1905 (1906) ; E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck, 
Cyc. of Am. Literature (2nd ed. 1875) ; N. Y. Univ. 
(1901) in “Universities and Their Sons,” ed. by F. L. 
Chamberlain ; North Am. Rev., Apr. 1862 ; Churchman, 
Mar. 29, 1884; N. Y. Tribune, Mar. 4, 1884; Lit. 
World, Apr. s, 1884, with a list of Henry’s works; 
Outlook, Mar. 28, 1914; N. Y. Univ. Alumnus, Jan. 9, 
1929] M.S.B. 

HENRY, EDWARD LAMSON (Jan. 12, 
1841-May 9, 1919), historical painter, the son 
of Frederick and Elizabeth (Fairbanks) Henry, 
was born in Charleston, S. C. When he was 
seven years old he was taken to New York City, 
where he received his academic education. He 
began his art education at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia and 
continued it in Paris under Suisse, Gleyre, and 
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Courbet, returning to America in 1864. Henry’s 
major interest was in the past life and customs 
of the United States, especially during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. He began soon 
after his return to paint pictures which were 
accurate to the last chair and the most minute 
button. Owing in part to his attention to detail, 
his work was of greater historic than artistic 
merit. In his desire to include as many person- 
ages as possible in his representation of notable 
occasions he frequently crowded his canvases. 
Primarily an illustrator in oils, he found an ap- 
preciative public in that vast majority which de- 
mands of a picture first of all that it tell a story. 
“The Reception to Lafayette,” “Off for the 
Races,” “Leaving at Early Morning in a North- 
easter,” were titles of some of his best-known 
paintings; his “Railway Station — New Eng- 
land” was sold in 1876 for $530. In 1867 he was 
made an associate of the National Academy of 
Design and in 1869, became a member. He ex- 
hibited his pictures at all the large national fairs, 
receiving a medal or honorable mention at each ; 
at the Paris Exposition of 1889 he received hon- 
orable mention. He was married in June 1875 
to Frances Livingston Wells and lived with her 
in New York City and in the Hudson Valley un- 
til his death in 1919, at “Cragsmoor,” Ellenville, 

N. Y. 


[American Art News, May 17. I9i9, which quotes 
a letter by Will Low from the N. Y. Evening Post ot 
May 12, 1919; Sadakichi Hartmann, /4 
Art (1902), vol. I; Samuel Isham, The Hist, of Am. 
Painting (new ed., 1927)'. in America 

(1919): Am. Art Annual, vol. XVI (i9i9). C. E. 
Clement and Laurence Hutton. Artists of the Nine- 
teenth Century (1885); W. E. Hunt 
Painting by Edward L. Henry, Entitled The Vpl^ds 
at (1914), with biographical sketch; Eugen Neu- 

haus, The Hist, and Ideals of Am. Art (193O , E- t. 
Fuller, in Scribner’s Mag., Aug. 1920. J K. H.A. 


HENRY, JOHN (1746-October 1794); actor, 
theatrical manager, was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land. After receiving a liberal education, he 
made his debut in 1762, according to J. N. Ire- 
land {Records of the New York Stage, vol. I, 
1866, p. 43), at Drury Lane, London. It has 
been stated that he came out under the patronage 
of Thomas Sheridan, the father of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, but that he did not succeed. 
Leaving England, he played for a time in Ja- 
maica, West Indies, and then made his Amer- 
ican debut at the Southwark Theatre, Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 6, 1767. He was quickly recognized 
as one of the handsomest actors ever seen in the 
Colonies and one of the most capable admirable 
as Othello and inimitable in Irish parts. When 
war with England impended and colonial thea- 
tres were closed by recommendation of Congress, 


the American Company of Comedians early in 
1775 departed for Jamaica, where it remained 
until peace was restored. For the season of 
1779-^0 Henry was engaged at Drury Lane, 
acting Othello among other roles (John Genest, 
Some Account of the English Stage, vol. VI, 
1832, pp. 125 if.). In 1782 he was again in 
America looking after the property of the com- 
pany and giving lectures and readings in New 
York. About this time he adapted The School 
for Soldiers; or, The Deserter, a version of a 
French play, for the Old American Company, as 
it was now called. Leading his actors back to 
these shores in 1785, he almost immediately unit- 
ed forces with Lewis Hallam a prominent 

member of the pre-RevoIutionary company, who 
for some months had been managing a feeble 
troupe in this country. 

During their partnership Hallam and Henry 
were often at violent odds, being rival actors 
and quarrelsome by nature, but for the next 
seven years they had a monopoly of the Amer- 
ican theatre from New York to Annapolis. In 
1791, however, the comedian Thomas Wignell, 
after disagreements with Henry, resigned from 
the organization and set about forming a com- 
pany of his own. Thus threatened, Henry sailed 
for England in 1792 to obtain reenforcements 
and brought back some able actors, chief among 
them being John Hodgkinson [q.v.']. This amaz- 
ing person, as unscrupulous as he was gifted 
and ambitious, at once set about robbing Henry 
of the roles he had long played, and in this pro- 
cedure the newcomer had the connivance of the 
crafty Hallam, who was glad to see his partner 
undone. Henry resisted for a time, but his spirit 
was soon broken, and in 1794 he sold his half 
of the property for $io,ooo to Hallam, who 
promptly resold it to Hodgkinson. Henry’s 
death from rapid consumption, perhaps aggra- 
vated by distress of mind, followed shortly upon 
this transaction. His wife, a popular actress, 
who was formerly Maria Storer, the third of the 
Storer sisters to bear his name with or without 
legal sanction, was driven insane by the shock 
of his death and died six months later. An in- 
telligent director, an accomplished actor both in 
tragedy and comedy, a pantomimist, an acrobat, 
and a good musician, John Henry was one of 
the most useful men on the early American stage. 


[In addition to the sources cited above see: Wm. 
)unlap, A Hist, of the Am. Theatre (1832); G. U. 
leilhamer. Hist, of the Am. Theatre (3 vols., 188K- 
i) ; W. B. Wood, Personal Recollections of tl^ ^tage 
1855) ; John Hodgkinson. A Narrative of tUs 
action with the Old Am. Company (i797) i G. C. 
)dell. Annals of the N. Y. Stage, \ 
lenry’s tombstone at Bristol. Pa., records that he 
in the 48th year of his age." It gives as the date ot 
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his death Oct. i6, 1794, while the N. Y. Daily Adver- 
tiser and the Herald (N. Y.), for Oct. 27, 1794, give 
^Oct. 23, which is probably correct.] O. S. C. 

HENRY, JOHN (November 1750-Dec. 16, 
1798), lawyer, delegate from Maryland to the 
Continental Congress, senator, and governor, 
was the grandson of Rev. John Henry, a Scotch 
Presbyterian minister who emigrated to Amer- 
ica early in the eighteenth century, and of his 
wife Mary (King), daughter of an Irish bar- 
onet. His father, Col, John Henry, married 
Dorothy Rider, a descendant of one of the early 
settlers of Dorchester County, Md., and of this 
union the third John Henry was born, at “Wes- 
ton,” the Henry homestead in that county. He 
attended West Nottingham Academy, in Cecil 
County, until prepared to enter the College of 
New Jersey (now Princeton University), from 
which institution he was graduated in 1769. 
During the next six years he was engaged in the 
study of law, and while completing his legal 
training at Middle Temple, London, he was a 
member of the Robin Hood Club, in the discus- 
sions of which he frequently had occasion to de- 
fend the rights of the colonies. He sailed from 
England in 1775, enjoyed much popularity on 
his return to Maryland, was soon elected to the 
General Assembly, was chosen a delegate to the 
Continental Congress on Dec. 22, 1777, took his 
seat in that body Jan. 20, 1778, and with the ex- 
ception of an interval of three years (1781-84) 
when he served in the Maryland Senate, held it 
until 1787. He had been in Congress less than 
one week when he wrote the governor of his 
state that the army for want of pay, clothes, and 
provisions was “decreasing every hour, not by 
one or two at a time, but from seven to twelve” ; 
that The avarice of our people and the extrava- 
g^nt prices of all commodities, joined with the 
imperfect management of our affairs, would ex- 
pend the mines of Chili and Peru” {Letters and 
Papers, p. 4). Against these conditions he di- 
rected his efforts. He procured funds for the 
Maryland recruiting service, appealed to the 
governor for clothing and other supplies, and 
advocated the concentration of the army for 
“strengthening the hands of General Washing- 
ton,” He served on many committees, such as 
that to procure flour for the army, to procure 
aids and supplies from France, on ways and 
means, on taxes, on a motion for erecting new 
states out of the western territory. When Vir- 
ginia and other states had yielded with regard 
to their claims to the western lands, Henry voted 
in the Maryland Senate to authorize the Mary- 
land delegates to ratify the Articles of Confed- 
eration. When in December 1788, after the 
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adoption of the federal Constitution, the two 
houses of the General Assembly of Maryland 
met in joint session for the first election of 
United States senators, Henry received the re- 
quired majority on the second ballot and Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton was elected his colleague 
on the third ballot. Henry took his seat in the 
Senate Apr. 20, 1789, and when lots were cast to 
determine who should serve for two years, who 
for four years, and who for six years, he drew 
the six-year term. Disregarding instructions by 
the Assembly, he voted, in March 1792, against 
a resolution for open sessions of the Senate. 
The House of Delegates censured him, but he 
was reelected for the term commencing Mar. 4, 
1795. Two years later, Nov. 13, 1797, the Mary- 
land Assembly elected him governor of the state. 
He resigned his seat in the Senate to accept that 
office, served a full term of one year, refused to 
be considered for reelection, retired in ill health 
from public life, and died within a month on his 
estate along the Nanticoke River in Dorchester 
County. 

Henry was recognized by his associates as a 
man of integrity and was highly respected for 
his knowledge of law. On Mar, 6, 1787, he mar- 
ried Margaret Campbell, daughter of John and 
Elizabeth (Goldsborough) Campbell. They had 
two sons. 

fMany of Henry’s papers were lost in a fire soon 
after his death and only a few letters and a meager 
sketch of his life are published in J. W. Henry, Letters 
and Papers of Gov. John Henry of Md. (1904). See 
also H. E. Buchholz, Govs, of Md. from the Revolution 
to the Year 1908 (1908) ; Elias Jones, Revised Hist, of 
Dorchester County, Md. (1925).] jsj D. M 

HENRY, JOHN (fl. 1807-1820), adventurer, 
was born in Ireland about 1776 and was sent to 
America at about sixteen and placed under the 
care of an uncle, a New York merchant. He is 
said to have married a French emigree, who 
died early, leaving him with two daughters ; and, 
during the administration of John Adams, to 
have obtained a commission in the United States 
army as an artillery officer, which about 1802 he 
resigned. For five years he seems then to have 
lived on an “estate” in Vermont near the Ca- 
nadian border. In 1807 he was a student-at-law 
in Montreal, Lower Canada. Here he succeed- 
ed in ingratiating himself with the “fur-barons” 
of the North West Company by defending them 
against attacks in the newspapers. In 1808 his 
friends attempted to secure for him an appoint- 
ment as a puisne judge in Upper Canada; but 
Francis Gore, the lieutenant-governor of Upper 
Canada, who had met him, opposed the appoint- 
ment, on the ground that Henry was “an Irish 
adventurer, not even called to the Bar, and . . . 
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a citizen of the United States** (Gore to Cooke, 
Sept. i6, 1808, Canadian Archives, Q, 311). 
Meanwhile, an opening for his talents occurred 
in another direction. He had made the acquain- 
tance of Herman W. Ryland, the civil secretary 
of the province and the confidential adviser of 
the governor-general, Sir James Craig, and 
when on a visit to Vermont and Boston in the 
spring of 1808 he wrote a number of letters to 
Ryland on the political situation in the United 
States. These letters were shown by Ryland to 
Craig (as was no doubt intended), and were in 
turn forwarded to Castlereagh, the secretary of 
state in London. The result was that early in 
1809 Henry was commissioned by Craig to pro- 
ceed to the United States on a secret and con- 
fidential mission with the object of reporting on 
“the state of the public opinion both in regard to 
their internal politics and to the probability of 
war with England*' (Report on Canadian Ar- 
chives, 1896, p. 47). He was also authorized, if 
the Federalists should wish to enter into any 
communication with the Canadian government, 
to transmit any such communication to the gov- 
ernor-general. 

Henry went .to Vermont and to Boston ; and 
in the latter place he placed himself in touch 
with some of the leaders of the Federalist party. 
He wrote a number of letters to Craig and he 
was recalled after a stay in the United States 
lasting only four months. On his return to Can- 
ada he devoted himself to trying to obtain pre- 
ferment as a reward of his services. Two years 
later he went to London to prosecute his claims, 
but his applications to the government resulted 
only in the reference of the matter back to Que- 
bec ; and finally, with his resources at a low ebb, 
he was compelled to return to America in the 
autumn of 1811. On board ship, he met another 
adventurer, the soi-disant Count de Crillon, 
whose true name was Soubiran, and who was 
really the son of a French goldsmith. Soubiran, 
to whom he confided his troubles, immediately 
urged him to sell his papers to the government 
of the United States and offered to act as inter- 
mediary. On their arrival at Boston, the two 
proceeded to W^ashington, and there Soubiran 
succeeded in selling Henry's letters to President 
Madison for the very large sum of $50,000. The 
letters, somewhat garbled and abbreviated, were 
communicated to Congress ; and the uproar 
which they caused against the “infamous in- 
trigues" of the British had an important influ- 
ence in bringing about the declaration of war in 
1812. Before the letters were published, how- 
ever, Henry was smuggled out of the country 
on the United States dispatch boat, the Wasp\ 


and in due course he landed in France, He was 
in Paris on July 2, 1814; for Soubiran saw him 
there on that date, and apparently in the interval 
Henry had lost an eye. Six years later, in 1820, 
he was a paid informer sent to Italy to discover 
evidence against Queen Caroline of England, 
but after this episode he disappears from view. 

[The "Henry Letters," in Report on Canadian Ar- 
chives, 1896 (1897), note B, and in Niles's Weekly 
Register, Mar. 14, 1812. See also Niles's Weekly Reg- 
ister, Mar. 21, 28, 1812; Henry Adams, "Count Ed- 
ward de Crillon," in Ant. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1895 ; Robert 
Christie, Interesting Pub. Docs. . . . Supplementary 
to the Hist, of Lower Canada, vol. VI (1855); The 
Jour, of Duncan M'Gillivray of the North West Com- 
pany (1929), ed. by A. S. Morton; and occasional 
references in the Canadian Archives (Q 311—12) — see 
Report . . . 189s (1894) — the Quebec Gazette, ^d 
the manuscript journal of Joseph Frobisher m the Mc- 
Gill Univ. Lib., Montreal.] W.S.W. 

HENRY, JOSEPH (Dec. 17, i797-May 13, 

1878), investigator in physics, first secretary 
and director of the Smithsonian Institution, was 
born in Albany, N. Y., the son of William and 
Ann (Alexander) Henry. His grandparents on 
both sides were immigrants from Scotland. His 
father was a day-laborer, and the family was 
poor. Early in life Henry went to live with his 
maternal grandmother at Galway, N. Y., where 
he attended the district school and from his tenth 
year worked in his spare time as a clerk in the 
village store. When he was thirteen or fourteen 
he returned to Albany to live with his mother, 
who by that time was a widow. For a year or 
two he was apprenticed to a watchmaker and 
jeweler, but his master failed in business, and he 
was left for a time without employment. At Gal- 
way he had read all the novels and plays that the 
village library afforded and had become fasci- 
nated with the stage. When he went to Albany 
he joined a group of young people who were in- 
terested in amateur theatricals, became their 
president, wrote two plays for them in which he 
acted himself, and gave much of his time to act- 
ing and stage management. An accidental en- 
counter with a popular book on natural science 
interested him so much, however, that he de- 
termined to give up his lighter pursuits and to 
devote himself to the acquisition of knowledge. 
He resigned the presidency of the dramatic so- 
ciety, and by study under tutors qualified him- 
self for admission to the advanced classes of the 
Albany Academy. While a student at the Acad- 
emy he supported himself by teaching school 
and subsequently by serving as an assistant m 
the Academy itself. After completing his course 
he was for two years tutor in the family of Ste- 
phen Van Rensselaer, and continued his studies 
with the intention of fitting himself for the prac- 
tice of medicine. He was diverted from this 
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purpose by receiving an appointment to a sur- appears at the gap. He published an account of 

veying party which was engaged for the State this discovery in the American Journal of Sci- 

of New York in laying out a road through the ence in July 1832, but did not continue his inves- 
southern counties from West Point to Lake tigations of it at that time, in consequence of the 

Erie. After finishing this work with credit and duties imposed upon him by his removal to 

while he was considering another engineering Princeton. In 1835, stimulated thereto by the 

engagement in Ohio, he was elected in the announcement that Faraday had made a similar 

spring of 1826 to the professorship of mathemat- discovery, he presented an account of his re- 

ics and natural philosophy in the Albany Acad- searches to the American Philosophical Society, 

emy. and gave an explanation of his results by ascrib- 

On entering upon this position he took up re- ing them to the inductive action of the current 
search in the comparatively new field of the re- on the conductor in which it is flowing. It is 

lation of electric currents to magnetism. His because of these researches on self-induction 

first notable success was the improvement of that the modern practical unit of induction has 
William Sturgeon’s electromagnet, which was been called the Henry. 

made by covering an iron core with an insulat- Meanwhile, in a paper presented to the Royal 
ing coat of wax and winding a wire in a single Society, Nov. 24, 1831, Faraday had announced 

loose spiral around it. Such a magnet would the discovery of the induced current. The first 
sustain at most a weight of a few ounces. Henry account of this discovery was received by Henry 

insulated the wire and coiled it in many turns in June 1832 in a copy of the Annals of Philoso- 

and in several layers around the iron core. The phy for the previous April. He immediately re- 

magnetic condition of the core was increased by sumed a research on which he had been engaged 

this arrangement, when the current was sent and which had been interrupted by the opening 

through the coils, to an unparalleled degree, of the school year of the Academy, and published 

This plan of making magnets was at once adopt- in the American Journal of Science in July 1832 

ed everywhere, and the electromagnets of the an account of a method for obtaining these in- 
present day are precisely like those which Henry duced currents which, he said, had been used by 

designed. Using an experimental magnet, with him before having any knowledge of Faraday’s 

the wire wound on in sections with projecting methods. Henry always recognized Faraday’s 

ends so that the coils could be joined in different priority in this most important discovery and 

combinations, he discovered that when the coils made no claims for himself, but the evidence 

were each joined similarly or in parallel to the points to Henry’s having been the first to detect 

battery, the magnet was strongly excited even the induced current, possibly as early as the sum- 

by a small battery, so long as the external circuit mer of 1830. That he was an independent dis- 

was short, but that the same arrangement gave coverer his own statement leaves no doubt. That 

almost no effect when a long wire was intro- his discovery antedated Faraday’s is less certain, 

duced into the circuit. On the other hand, when but that it did do so is rendered probable by the 

the coils were joined successively or in a series fact that it was Henry’s custom to do his sci- 

to each other, the arrangement, which was not entific work in the summer vacation, when he 

so effective in the short circuit, was much more could set up his apparatus in the auditorium of 

satisfactory than the first arrangement in the the Academy, and to lay it aside for other duties 

long circuit, particularly when the battery con- when the school term opened. The experiment 

sisted of a number of elements in series. Henry which he was able to describe in such detail as 

called these two types quantity and intensity soon as he heard of Faraday’s success was most 

magnets respectively, and pointed out in the probably performed in the previous summer, or 

American Journal of Science as early as January perhaps even a year earlier. His daughter, Mary 

1831 that the intensity magnet was the type to be A. Henry, relates (p(^st) that her father often 

used in the electromagnetic telegraph. In fact, expressed his regret that he had neglected to 

before that date, he had set up a circuit of over publish his first results. These, she says, were 

a mile of wire strung around a large room in the obtained in 1830, but he refrained from announc- 

Academy and transmitted signals through it. ing them because he wished to amplify them be- 

Later, at Princeton, a similar telegraphic circuit fore publishing. He was so hampered by lack 

joined his laboratory with his house, and was of time and means that he did not take up the 

used by him for sending messages. subject again until roused to it by Faraday’s suc- 

In the course of his experiments Henry dis- cess, 
covered that when a long circuit or one contain- During this period of activity at Albany Henry 
ing a spiral conductor is broken, a bright spark also invented an electromagnetic motor, a little 
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machine, called by him “a philosophical toy,” so 
arranged that a horizontally poised bar electro- 
magnet would rock to and fro as the current 
through it was automatically reversed. 

In May 1830 he was married to Harriet L. 
Alexander, of Schenectady, N. Y., his first cous- 
in. Two of his children died in infancy; a son, 
William Alexander Henry, died in 1862; his 
widow and three daughters survived him. 

In 1832 Henry was elected to the professor- 
ship of natural philosophy in the College of New 
Jersey at Princeton. The labors incident to the 
development of his courses interrupted for a few 
years his scientific activity. His first communi- 
cation from Princeton was the paper on the cur- 
rent of self-induction already referred to. He 
then undertook an investigation of the induction 
of a current by another current. His researches 
in this field during the period from 1838 to 1842 
brought out some important facts and curiously 
anticipated some of the modern developments in 
the science of electricity. They are too exten- 
sive to be easily summarized, but it may be stated 
that he showed that an induced current could be 
made to induce another current in a neighboring 
circuit, and this to currents of the fourth and 
fifth order ; that a quantity current which would 
make a strong magnet, decompose water, and 
deflect the needle of a low-resistance galvanom- 
eter could induce in a neighboring conductor an 
intensity current which would give perceptible 
shocks when taken through the body though 
it would hardly actuate a magnet or deflect an 
ordinary galvanometer; and that an intensity 
current properly employed could induce a quan- 
tity current. These actions are analogous to 
those now exhibited by the step-up and the step- 
down transformers. He invented low and high 
resistance galvanometers to use with these types 
of current. He showed also that similar induc- 
tive effects were produced when the discharge of 
a Leyden battery was used in the primary cir- 
cuit, and that the inductive effect could be trans- 
mitted from primary to secondary through con- 
siderable distances. In one instance he obtained 
it in a secondary wire which was set up parallel 
to a long straight primary wire two hundred and 
twenty feet away from it. As he showed that he 
could obtain the inductive effect from the Ley- 
den-jar discharge when the secondary was in- 
terrupted by a non-conducting gap, he came in 
these experiments very near to the fundamentals 
of wireless telegraphy. By studying the way in 
which the electric discharge through a spiral 
will magnetize needles placed in the axis of the 
spiral, sometimes in one direction and some- 
times in the other, he convinced himself that the 
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discharge consisted in a series of oscillations of 
gradually diminishing intensity, as had been 
suggested by S a vary, and he gave so clear and 
satisfactory an explanation of the facts observed 
that he is usually credited with the discovery of 
the oscillatory nature of the discharge. While 
at Princeton, Henry collaborated with his broth- 
er-in-law, Stephen Alexander in the in- 

vestigation of solar radiation and the heat of 
sun spots. He was also greatly interested in 
capillarity and the cohesion of liquids. 

His connection with the College of New jersey 
was broken on Dec. 14, 1846, when he left 
Princeton for Washington to become the first 
secretary and director of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, though his formal resignation of his pro- 
fessorship was delayed until 1848. A few years 
before, the United States of America had 
received a bequest from James Smithson, a 
British subject, to found at Washington ”an 
establishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” After much discussion 
Congress at last determined in August 1846 to 
vest the control of the Institution in a Board of 
Regents. The Regents, desiring a man for the 
position of secretary who was distinguished as 
an investigator and who besides possessed good 
judgment, catholic sympathies, and weight of 
character, offered the post to Henry. He was 
very reluctant to leave his congenial labors as a 
professor at Princeton and the opportunities he 
there had for research to take a position in a 
new enterprise which had been the subject of 
lively discussion in Congress, and as to the 
proper development of which great diversity of 
opinion prevailed; but he yielded to what he 
thought was a call of duty. 

The development of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion followed the course marked out for it in 
Henry’s first report to the Board of Regents. In 
that report he analyzed the intent of Smithson 
in making his bequest : “Increase of knowledge” 
was to be furthered, not by furnishing lectures 
or providing libraries at Washington, but by 
stimulating and supporting original research. 
“Diffusion of knowledge” could be best effected 
by the wide distribution of papers containing 
original researches or accounts of the most re- 
cent results obtained in the various fields of 
natural science. He deprecated the use of a large 
portion of the income of the Institution for the 
support of the museum, art gallery, laboratory 
and library settled upon it by the action of Con- 
gress, and pointed out that in process of time the 
care of these establishments would require the 
whole income of the fund. While he loyally car- 
ried out the terms of the act, he let no opportu- 
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nity pass to urge upon the Regents and upon 
Congress the importance of relieving the Insti- 
tution of these irrelevant burdens. As time went 
on and the success of Henry's plan for the de- 
velopment of the Institution became increasing- 
ly evident, his wisdom in regard to these matters 
was recognized, and one by one they were pro- 
vided for either by transfer to other agencies or 
by direct appropriations. 

The labors of his office were so onerous that 
Henry found it impossible to continue his re- 
searches in pure science. As director of the 
Smithsonian Institution he initiated various en- 
terprises, among them the system of receiving 
weather reports by telegraph and basing on them 
predictions of weather conditions and storm 
warnings. This work was started by Henry 
about 1850 and was carried on by the Smith- 
sonian Institution until the outbreak of the Civil 
War. Henry was appointed a member of the 
Light House Board when it was established in 
1852, and was its president from 1871 on. He 
served continuously on its committee on experi- 
ments, and in this connection carried out impor- 
tant experiments on the relative value of differ- 
ent illuminating oils and on the curious regions 
of inaudibility sometimes observed when fog 
horns are sounding. 

He was elected a member of the American 
Philosophical Society in 1835. He helped to or- 
ganize the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and was its president at 
its second meeting, held at Cambridge in 1849. 
He assisted in founding the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Washington (1871), and served con- 
tinuously thereafter as its president. He was an 
original member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, its vice-president in 1866, and its presi- 
dent from 1868 until his death. He was the 
recipient of many honorary degrees and count- 
less honorary elections to scientific and literary 
societies. Twice he visited Europe, first in 1837, 
when the college at Princeton gave him a year’s 
leave of absence on full salary, and again in 1870, 
on leave granted by the regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Henry was a man of vigorous frame, with a 
benignant countenance marked with strong Scot- 
tish features. In character he was eminently 
just and fair, mild, considerate, and sympathetic, 
and yet firm in adherence to his own views of 
what was right. He united with the Presby- 
terian Church after going to Princeton and 
maintained throughout his life a firm belief in 
the Christian faith which he then professed. He 
was adored by his family circle and revered by 
all who knew him. His death, which occurred 


at his home in Washington, May 13, 1878, from 
nephritis, was felt as a public calamity. By con- 
current resolution a memorial service in his 
honor was held on the evening of Jan. 16, 1879, 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives, at- 
tended by the president and his cabinet, by both 
houses of Congress, by the justices of the Su- 
preme Court, by the regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and by many other distinguished 
men. At this service eulogistic addresses were 
delivered by members of Congress and of the 
Board of Regents. By act of Congress a bronze 
statue of Henry by W. W. Story was erected at 
Washington in his memory. 

[The (late of Henry’s birth, often assigned to 1799, 
is settled by tlie record in the Baptismal Register of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Albany, where it was 
discovered by Dr. John H. Finley. The Scientific Writ- 
ings of Joseph Henry (2 vols., 1886) were published 
by the Smithsonian Inst. A Memorial of Joseph Henry, 
published by order of Congress in 1880 and included 
also in Smithsonian Misc. Colls., vol. XXI (1881), con- 
tains the proceedings of the memorial service at the 
Capitol, tlie memorial proceedings of the most impor- 
tant scientific societies, a list of Henry’s publications, 
and several important biographical sketches. Among 
these last are memoirs by Asa Gray, also pub. in Ann. 
Report . . . Smithsonian Inst., 1878 (1879) ; by Simon 
Newcomb, also pub., with bibliography, in Nat. Acad. 
Sci. Biog. Memoirs, vol. V (1905) ; and by W. B. Tay- 
lor — the last an extended account of his scientific work, 
with bibliography, also pub. in Bull. Phil. Soc. of Wash- 
ington, vol. 11 (1875-80). See, in addition, Benjamin 
Silliman, Jr., in Am. Jour. Sci., June 1878; G. B. 
Goode, “The Three Secretaries,” in The Smithsonian 
Inst., 1846-96 (1897) ; W. B. Taylor, “Henrj' and the 
Telegraph,” in Ann. Report . . . Smithsonian Inst., 
1878 (1879) ; M. R. Waite, Address at the Unveiling 
of the Joseph Henry Statue at W ashington (1884) ; E. 
W. Stone, “Joseph Henry,” in Scientific Monthly, Sept. 
1931; Evening Star (Washington), May 13, 1878; 
Mary A. Henry, “America’s Part in the Discovery of 
Magneto-Electricity — A Study of the Work of Fara- 
day and Henry,” in Electrical Engineer (N. Y.), Jan. 
13-Mar, 9, 1892, and “The Invention of the Electro- 
magnetic Telegraph,” in Electrical World, Nov. 23— 
Dec. 21, 1895.] W. F. M. 

HENRY, MORRIS HENRY (July 26, 1835- 

May 19, 1895), physician, was born in London, 
England, the son of Henry A. and Esther Henry. 
The father is said to have been a distinguished 
Orientalist and educator, and was presumably a 
friend of Sir Moses Montefiore, who acted as 
godfather to the son. Morris studied in the poly- 
technic school at Brussels and also took art 
courses at the Government School, Somerset 
House, London. In 1852 he came to New York 
and devoted his first two years in the United 
States to art and literature. The study of art 
anatomy turned his attention to medicine and in 
1857, although not yet a graduate, he was pro- 
sector and assistant to the chair of surgery in 
the New York Medical College. In i860 he re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from the University 
of Vermont. He studied in Europe during 1860- 
61 and in the latter year entered the United 
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States navy as assistant surgeon. He was first 
stationed in Virginia and later went through the 
entire Mississippi campaign with Farragut. Af- 
ter three summers of service in the South he re- 
signed in July 1863 because of ill health. Set- 
tling in New York the following year, he engaged 
in general practice and was appointed surgeon 
to the Northern Dispensary. In 1869 he re- 
ceived the appointment of surgeon to the New 
York Dispensary, and in 1873, that of surgeon- 
in-chief to the state Emigrant Hospital, which 
position he held until 1880. From 1872 to 1884 
he was chief police surgeon of New York, and 
in that period organized the ambulance service. 

He founded in 1870 and edited for five years 
the American Journal of Syphilography and 
Dermatology. This journal represented a pio- 
neer effort to awaken American physicians to 
the importance of a knowledge of skin and ve- 
nereal diseases and syphilis. In 1871 Henry pub- 
lished an American edition of W. T. Fox's 
monograph, Skin Diseases: Their Description, 
Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment, which 
was adopted as the textbook of the medical de- 
partments of the United States army and navy. 
As a result Henry was recognized both in the 
United States and England as a leading author- 
ity on the subjects involved. Opposed, however, 
to anything suggestive of narrowness in special- 
ism, he achieved equal repute as a surgeon. He 
invented numerous instruments, notably forceps 
and scissors for various purposes ; and became 
especially identified with an operation for vari- 
cocele which consisted essentially of removing a 
redundant portion of the scrotum. His first pa- 
per on this subject appeared in the American 
Journal of Syphilography and Dermatology, 
July 1871, and was followed by others in 1881 
and 1888. His operation became widely known 
and was so much esteemed in Greece and Turkey 
that he received decorations from the sovereigns 
of both countries. In 1878 he reported a success- 
ful reduction of a dislocation upward and for- 
ward upon the pubes of the hip twenty-six days 
after the accident, thus establishing a record. 

As early as 1879 Henry discovered that he 
was suffering from chronic nephritis. He did 
not abandon his practice, although he spent much 
time in traveling for his health. For the last 
four or five years of his life, however, he was 
a confirmed invalid. In 1893 he published a 
forty-nine-page catalogue of his private medical 
library. Although a facile and prolific writer he 
produced no major work. He was known as a 
crusader for the higher medical education and a 
foe of quackery under any disguise. His first 
wife whom he married in 1872 was Elizabeth 
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Rutherford Hastings, a daughter of Hugh Has- 
tings. She died in 1876, and in 1880 he married 
the widow of Harrison Everett Maynard. A son 
by his first wife survived him. 

[Medic. Record, May 25, iSgs; New Eng. Medic. 
Mo., Mar. 1884; H. A. Kelly and W. L. Burrage, Am. 
Medic. Biogs. (1920) ; Jour. Am. Medic. Asso., Nov. 
3, 10, 1888; N. Y. Tribune, May 20, 1895.] E. P. 

HENRY, O. [See Porter, William Syd- 
ney, 1862-1910.] 

HENRY, PATRICK (May 29, 1736-June 6, 
1799), Revolutionary statesman, orator, was 
born in Hanover County, Va., among frontier 
farmers and of a parentage typical of the region. 
His father, John Henry, who had come to the 
province from Aberdeen, Scotland, before I 730 » 
was a man of moderate means, sturdy character, 
good education, and stanch loyalty to the reign- 
ing house of Hanover ; he was a vestryman of 
the local branch of the established church, a jus- 
tice of the peace, colonel of the militia, and the 
master of a small estate on the South Anna River 
which bore the pretentious name of “Mount Bril- 
liant." The mother, Sarah, daughter of Isaac 
Winston, a Presbyterian immigrant from York- 
shire and likewise a planter of moderate means, 
was a woman of marked abilities and social 
charm. She was the widow of Col. John Syme 
before her marriage to John Henry. The Rev. 
Patrick Henry, a brother of John, was rector of 
St. Paul's parish, Hanover. From his father 
young Henry learned enough Latin to read with 
ease the great Roman classics the rest of his life ; 
and there was an atmosphere of eighteenth-cen- 
tury culture both at “Mount Brilliant" and at 
the rector's home. Another and an important 
influence came into the neighborhood in 1747 
when Samuel Davies [q.v.'] settled there as the 
stated pastor of the scattered New Light con- 
gregations of Hanover and neighboring coun- 
ties. Although young Henry was early baptized 
and made a member of his uncle's parish church, 
he often went with his mother to hear the stir- 
ring, tearful sermons of the greatest of all the 
Southern preachers of that time. 

Averse, it seems, to the daily toil of setting 
and worming tobacco, Patrick became a clerk in 
a cross-roads store at fifteen ; at sixteen he 
opened a store in partnership with his older 
brother, William. Within a year the brothers 
had lost whatever capital they had ventured or 
borrowed. He was hardly eighteen when he 
married Sarah Shelton, daughter of John Shel- 
ton, who brought him a small dowry. The 
young couple began with six slaves and three 
hundred acres of sandy, half-exhausted land, 
eight or ten miles from river transportation. At 
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the age of twenty-one Henry lost his house and Maury, Memoirs of a Huguenot Family, 1853, 
furniture by fire and he and his wife now turned pp. 418-24). Henry insisted, with precedent on 
once more to the unfortunate store-keeping. In his side, that plain farmers made an honest jury, 
two years they were hopelessly in debt but known He made a speech which turned less upon the 
to everybody in the county and particularly to law in question than upon the policy of the clergy 
Capt. Nathaniel West Dandridge, one of the in demanding salaries for preaching the gospel 
elect in Virginia. W^ith ruin staring him in the and in declining to observe the law of their 
face and with three or four children about him, “country,’^ and above all upon the dangerous en- 
Henry now turned his thoughts to law. In the croachment of the Crown upon the rights of Vir- 
spring of 1760, with a little knowledge of “Coke ginia freemen. He stirred the jealousies and 
upon Littleton” and a speaking acquaintance hatreds of a community, fast losing its loyalty to 
with a digest of Virginia acts, he appeared be- the established church, to such depths that the 
fore Sir John Randolph and three other mem- parsons who had come to the court to enjoy 
bers of the bar and obtained license to practise their own triumph fled from the scene before 
law. He returned home, studied diligently the the verdict was announced. The jury awarded 
customary book of forms, closed out his store, one penny to Maury, and the fame of the man 
took quarters with his father-in-law, who kept who in effect had won the case quickly spread 
a tavern at Hanover Courthouse, and opened his to every parish in the colony, 
door to clients. The next year Henry, though still living in 

He won immediate success. In three years he Hanover, became a freeholder in Louisa County 
had managed 1185 suits, had won most of his and was chosen to the House of Burgesses from 
cases, and was known throughout that poor re- that frontier region. He took his seat on May 
gion which stretches from Hanover Courthouse 20, 1765- now almost twenty-nine years 

to Fredericksburg — the New Light Presbyte- old, well-to-do, widely known, ill-dressed. He 
rian, Baptist, and Quaker country. During these faced John Robinson speaker of the 

years there was a quarrel brewing between the House, treasurer of the colony, and leader of the 
tobacco planters and the clergy of the established elder statesmen of the low country , around him 
church, who were paid in that fluctuating com- sat Randolphs, Pendletons, Harrisons, Carys, 
modity. The vestrymen tended to leave the and Braxtons, widely known for their acres and 
clergy to care for themselves when the price of their high pretensions. The colony had issued 
tobacco was low ; when it was high they set two- large sums of paper money to meet the expense 
pence a pound as the proper rate for settlement, of the long war but recently closed. The paper 
^755 and again in 1758, when tobacco was was receivable for taxes and was to have been 
scarce, the Assembly decreed that, during a lim- burned by Treasurer Robinson, but he loaned 
ited period, creditors might be paid at the rate the money to political friends on meager secur- 
of twopence a pound. The clergy made loud ity and was so involved in 1765 that he sought to 
complaint and sent agents to London to argue set up a public loan office to which, it was 
against the constitutionality of these laws, which charged, he planned to shift his loans and thus 
at length were disallowed. This action was tan- escape exposure. Henry opposed the plan and 
tamount to a plain announcement that the Vir- caused a strong alignment of the western and 
ginia practices of a hundred years were hence- northern counties against the old tidewater re- 
forth not to be permitted. The question of self- gion. The leaders of the latter managed to ef- 
government was involved and there was much feet a compromise by which a committee was 
popular excitement. None the less, the clergy appointed to maneuver them out of their dilem- 
began suits for the unpaid portions of their sal- ma. The next year it became plain that Rob- 
aries. In April 1762, James Maury, rector of inson had caused the colony a loss of more than 
a parish in Louisa County, where there was no a hundred thousand pounds in Virginia cur- 
chance to win, brought suit in the Hanover rency. 

County court, John Henry being the presiding Meanwhile, the expected copy of the Stamp 
justice. In November 1763 the court declared Act circulated among the burgesses, and Patrick 
the law unconstitutional. A jury was empanelled Henry, after consultation with at least two up- 
to determine the amount of the award due country members, offered (May 29, 1765) seven 
Maury. There was intense interest. Patrick radical resolutions to the committee of the whole 
Henry was engaged to argue the defense. Maury house. The last of these claimed for Virginia 
declared that three members of the jury, who the complete legislative independence which had 
were known dissenters, were not gentlemen and been enjoyed under the Commonwealth. The 
that the jury, accordingly, was not legal (Ann older leaders, Robinson, Peyton Randolph, Ed- 
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mund Pendleton, and the rest, foresaw a future 
regime of frontier leadership, Henry pressed 
his resolutions in a speech which closed with 
the famous comparison: “Caesar had his Brutus 
— Charles the first, his Cromwell — and George 
the third — may profit by their example” (Wirt, 
post, p. 65; see also American Historical Re~ 
view, July 1921, pp. 726-29, 745). The resolu- 
tions passed the committee amidst an uproar un- 
precedented in that staid Assembly. On the next 
day the leaders of the old order endeavored to 
defeat the propositions in the full house. Henry 
fought for his program and secured the adoption 
of five of his resolutions on May 30, though one 
of these was reconsidered the next day, after his 
nonchalant departure, and lost. The work of the 
committee was reported to the people outside the 
hall and immediately the seven unrevised reso- 
lutions were hurried off to the other colonies and 
became the basis of violent agitation from Bos- 
ton to Charleston. Thus at twenty-nine years of 
age Henry was the leader of a new party. When 
the Assembly met in the fall Henry was again 
a member and more influential than Governor 
Fauquier himself. Between 1765 and 1770 he 
was as complete a master of the public life 
of Virginia as Samuel Adams was of that 
of Massachusetts. The Townshend Acts and the 
concerted efforts at resistance which followed 
them enabled Henry to consolidate the opposi- 
tion to Great Britain to such an extent that in 
1769 when a new and sympathetic governor, 
Lord Botetourt, reached Virginia there was no 
other possible solution of the colonial problem 
except upon the basis of complete autonomy. 
Meanwhile, the conflicts between the popular 
party of Massachusetts and the British troops 
stationed in Boston and the growing discontent 
in Virginia about the British land policy, as re- 
vealed in the proclamation of 1763, prepared the 
way for the next outbreak. On May 24, 1774- ^ 
message from the Massachusetts Committee of 
Correspondence informed the Virginians of the 
closing of the port of Boston. There was already 
a similar committee in Virginia with Henry for 
a guiding spirit. The burgesses appointed June 
I a day of fast and prayer in order “to give us 
one heart and one mind firmly to oppose . . . 
every injury to American rights. The gov- 
ernor, Lord Dunmore, dissolved the Assembly; 
but the same men assembled on May 27 in the 
Raleigh Tavern, under the leadership of Henry, 
to ask all the colonies to meet in a continental 
congress and to call a Virginia convention for 
Aug. I, 1774 (Peter Force, American Archives, 


pointed Henry with six other leaders as a dele- 
gation to the first Continental Congress. He 
arrived in Philadelphia on Sept. 4, 1774, and 
took active part in the proceedings of the Con- 
gress, always leaning toward radical measures 
and showing strong nationalist tendencies. The 
declaration of grievances and the Association of 
the colonies for the purpose of boycotting Brit- 
ish goods in American markets received his 
hearty support. He was less interested in the 
petition to the king imploring a change of pol- 
icy. In Virginia, Lord Dunmore called the 
Assembly to meet late in November, but, find- 
ing all the colonies organized to enforce the 
recommendations of the continental Association 
against British commerce, and the Assembly 
composed of the leaders of the party of revolu- 
tion, prorogued the body. The same members 
met in Richmond on Mar. 20, I 775 » to decide 
upon the course which Virginia should follow. 
Unwilling to wait for the British reply to the 
petition of the Continental Congress, Henry of- 
fered three resolutions, one of which provided 
that “this Colony be immediately put into a pos- 
ture of defence”; and that a committee be ap- 
pointed “to prepare a plan for the embodying, 
arming, and disciplining such a number of men 
as may be sufficient for that purpose” (Force, 4 
sen, II, 168). Randolph and others now of the 
party of resistance were alarmed and sought to 
delay matters ; but Henry pressed his resolutions 
with the third great speech of his life, in which 
occurred his most famous saying: “Give me lib- 
erty, or give me death” (W. W. Henry, post, I, 
266). 

Under the spell of his burning words, the con- 
vention authorized the arming and training of 
companies of infantry, cavalry, and artillery but 
took inadequate measures to collect the taxes to 
meet the expense. Another delegation, including 
Henry, was selected to attend the second Con- 
tinental Congress, but as he was about to set 
out for Philadelphia, messengers brought news 
of the battle of Lexington. Meanwhile, he had 
learned that Lord Dunmore had seized the am- 
munition in the colonial arsenal at Williams- 
burg and lodged it in a war vessel on the James 
River. Henry collected the militia of Hanover 
County and marched toward the little capital, 
sending a messenger demanding restoration of 
the gunpowder to representatives of the colony. 
There was great excitement in Williamsburg. 
After a moment of delay the Governor complied 
with the demand ; and Henry made ready to de- 
part for Philadelphia. Dunmore issued a proc- 
lamation on May 6, outlawing “a certain Patrick 
Henry” for disturbing the peace of the colony. 


4 ser., I, 1837, cols. 350-51 )- 

The first Virginia convention met and ap- 
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Henry took his seat in the second Continental 
Congress on May i8 and had a share in the leg- 
islation under which a continental army was 
organized and George Washington was made 
general-in-chief. 

From the anxious deliberations of Philadel- 
phia Henry hurried during the early days of 
August to Richmond, where the second Virginia 
convention considered the ways and means of 
putting three regiments of soldiers in the field 
and of dealing with Dunmore, who had taken 
flight to the British war ships in Chesapeake 
Bay and was then preparing an attack upon the 
lower counties. Henry's party promised im- 
munity from taxes for a year and a half and put 
out large issues of paper money to meet the 
expenses of the war. He himself was made colo- 
nel of the first regiment, this appointment mak- 
ing him commander-in-chief of all the forces of 
the colony. Washington opposed the appoint- 
ment, though he did not protest. The opponents 
of Henry in the convention chose a committee of 
public safety and put it under the control of Ed- 
mund Pendleton, Henry's most resolute oppo- 
nent. The new colonel went home for a short 
vacation, during which he witnessed the death 
of his wife, and then went to take charge of the 
recruits who waited on the grounds of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. Henry wished to 
lead his army to the defense of Norfolk, now 
threatened by Dunmore, but Pendleton, acting 
for the convention, ordered Henry’s subordinate, 
William Woodford, to take command of the pro- 
posed expedition and a little later authorized 
Robert Howe of North Carolina to share the 
general command in the Norfolk region. Smart- 
ing under this affront and resenting the attitude 
of the military committee of the Continental 
Congress, Henry resigned his commission on 
Feb. 28, 1776, and returned to his home in Han- 
over County. He was promptly elected a mem- 
ber of the third revolutionary convention which 
was to assemble on May 6 in Williamsburg. 
There he took a decisive part in the drafting of 
the new constitution of Virginia and in urging 
the passage of a resolution which authorized 
Congress to declare independence and appeal to 
France for help. The resolution passed on May 
15, the constitution was soon completed and ac- 
cepted, and on June 29 Henry was elected gov- 
ernor. He at once took control of the state and 
somewhat later set up housekeeping with his sec 
ond wife, Dorothea Dandridge, the daughter of 
his friend, Nathaniel West Dandridge. He was 
twice reelected. 

If he had failed as a military commander, he 
was certainly not an inactive governor. With 
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the support of George Mason and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, he sent George Rogers Clark in 1778 on 
a secret military mission to the Illinois country, 
which resulted in the expulsion of the British 
from the Northwest ; and in 1778-79, when there 
was a widespread intrigue to remove Washing- 
ton from the command of the continental armies, 
he was the first to send the latter evidence which 
led to the defeat of the movement ( W. W. Henry, 
post, I, 544-52). But Sir George Collier took 
him by surprise when he landed a British force 
at Hampton Roads in May 1779, captured Ports- 
mouth without difficulty, and then seized the 
great collection of military supplies at Suffolk. 
After urging the French admiral at Newport, 
R. I., to station a part of the fleet inside the en- 
trance to Chesapeake Bay, Henry retired from 
the governorship in the summer of 1779 to a 
great tract of wild land in Henry County, two 
hundred miles southwest of Richmond, on the 
eastern slopes of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
His close friend and political lieutenant, Thomas 
Jefferson [q.z'.l, succeeded to the governorship; 
but Henry came down from his mountain fast- 
ness to attend the sessions of the Assembly in 
1781 when the military situation was critical. 
Following the expiration of Jefferson’s term in 
June 1781, the legislature chose Thomas Nelson, 
an opponent of both Henry and Jefferson, and 
passed a resolution which asked for an inves- 
tigation of the latter’s conduct as governor. 
Henry joined in the hue and cry against Jeffer- 
son and thus laid the foundation for a feud 
which lasted as long as either of them lived (W. 
W. Henry, II, 137-68). 

In 1783, when the acceptance of the treaty of 
peace by Virginia raised the question as to the 
status of the vanquished Loyalists, Patrick 
Henry in the legislature urged an act of oblivion 
and restoration, in so far as the latter might be 
possible. In so doing he surprised and even an- 
gered many of his followers. He declared that 
the country needed people and that the former 
opponents of the revolution would make good 
citizens. At the same time he urged a great en- 
largement of the powers of the Confederation in 
the hope of lending vigor to the inchoate na- 
tional authority, and of paying the burdensome 
war debts. The chaotic finances of Virginia he 
endeavored to remedy by the laying of tariff 
duties on imports far more onerous than any 
Stamp or regulation duties which the British 
had endeavored to lay in 1765 or 1774. When 
James Madison, the leader in the Assembly next 
in influence to Henry himself, proposed mea- 
sures for the disestablishment of the ancient 
church and for entire freedom of conscience, 
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Henry turned conservative and offered a bill for 
the incorporation of all churches in Virginia 
and for the regular assessment of a moderate tax 
for religious purposes upon all citizens. Madi- 
son was known as Jefferson’s close friend and 
was able to divide the followers of Henry. The 
economic outlook in Virginia was hardly better 
in 1784, when Henry again became governor, 
than it had been in 1774. He sought to collect 
large quantities of tobacco due on the continental 
debt ; and he endeavored to pay the Virginia war 
debt by grants of land to returned soldiers. At 
the moment a committee of Congress labored 
over the sketch of a treaty between the thirteen 
states and Spain, the news of the death of 
Henry’s brother-in-law, Col. William Christian 
[q.vJ], at the hands of Indian warriors in Ken- 
tucky, came to him. Henry indited a vigorous 
letter to Congress urging that it was the duty of 
the Confederation to protect the frontier. On 
Aug. 12, 1786, James Monroe, a friend of Henry 
and a member of Congress, wrote that seven of 
the eastern states were committed to a treaty 
with Spain in which the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi was to be abandoned for a period of 
twenty-five years in return for most desirable 
commercial arrangements in the markets of that 
country and her American possessions (W. W. 
Henry, II, 291-98). Henry saw at once, as he 
thought, a conspiracy of the trading states to 
sacrifice the interests of the South and the set- 
tlements in the Mississippi Valley. From this 
time he showed an increasing dread of a closer 
union of the southern with the eastern states. 
But when, upon the urgent advice of Wash- 
ington and others, the legislature of Vir^nia 
agreed to appoint delegates to the proposed Fed- 
eral Convention, Henry made no public objec- 
tion. His fifth term as governor expired on 
Nov. 30, 1786, and he made ready to settle his 
family in Prince Edward County, near Hamp- 
den-Sidney College. 

Fifty years old, his health broken, his fortune 
depleted, and with a score of children and grand- 
children around him, he turned now to the prac- 
tice of his profession. But he had hardly reached 
his new home before he received official notice 
of his election as a member of the Virginia dele- 
gation to the Federal Convention. He declined 
at his leisure and in tones which gave evidence 
of unmistakable opposition to the objectives of 
the convention ; and when the assembly met the 
following October, he was in his accustomed 
seat. When the Virginia convention met m 
Richmond on Oct. 20, 1788, he occupied a seat 
for Prince Edward County and at once took the 
leadership of those who opposed adoption. His 
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opinion of the proposed Federal constitution is 
fairly indicated in the following statement: 
‘‘This is a consolidated government . . . and the 
danger of such a government is, to my mind, 
very striking ... our rights and privileges are 
endangered, and the sovereignty of the States 
will be relinquished . . . and . . . they may, if 
we be engaged in war, . . . liberate every one of 
your slaves” (W. W. Henry, II, 379 * 400-01). 
For twenty-three days Henry resisted adoption 
with every resource at his command. He spoke 
every day but five, and on some days five times. 
When the conflict was over and the Constitution 
was accepted, he announced that he would abide 
the result ; but he had so advertised the faults 
of the new system that when the Virginia As- 
sembly met the following October four-fifths of 
the members were ready to do his bidding. He 
wrote the Virginia appeal to the first Congress 
and the other states for amendments to the Con- 
stitution {Journal of the House of Delegates, 

. . . 1788 , 1828, pp. 42-43)- He caused the coun- 
ties of the state to be districted in such a way 
that nearly all the Virginia members in the first 
House of Representatives were likely to be anti- 
federal in character; and later it proved very 
difficult for the friends of Washington and_ Mar- 
shall to procure the election of Madison in his 
own district. Similarly, Henry dictated the elec- 
tion of Richard Henry Lee and William Gray- 
son, known opponents of the new Constitution, 
to the United States Senate. Henry was prob- 
ably more responsible than any or all others for 
the adoption of the first ten amendments to the 

federal Constitution. 

After these stormy events he turned again at 
the end of the year 1788 to the practice of law 
and the recouping of his personal fortunes. It 
was a time of important lawsuits in Virginia. 
After the Constitution of 1787 made the treaty 
of 1783 part of the law of the land, British cred- 
itors, who had sought in vain to collect from 
Virginia debtors during the period of the Con- 
federation, appeared in federal courts to present 
their claims. In the first test case in the state 
under the Constitution, that of Jones vs. Walker, 
Henry and John Marshall served for the defense 
(B. R. Curtis, Reports of Decisions in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, I, 1855, p. 104, 
referring to the case as Ware, Administrative of 
Jones, Plaintiff in Error vs. Hylton et al). The 
trial began on Nov. 23, I 79 L in the United 
States district court at Richmond, Judges Grit- 
fin of the district and Johnson and Blair ot ttie 
Supreme Court being present. Henry spoke for 
three days and showed himself an unsuspected 
master of the law and the complications of tue 





case; in his appeals based upon the history of 
the Revolution and upon the passions of men he 
was then, as in 1763, as complete an artist as the 
times afforded. If he did not win the case, he 
made it almost certain that the plaintiffs would 
never be able to collect their debts in Virginia. 
Every one who heard him on that occasion pro- 
nounced him as much a master in the realm of 
international law as he had been in that of poli- 
tics, although as a matter of fact his semi-victory 
was the result as much of emotional appeal as of 
reason (W. W. Henry, III, 601-48, gives the 
only known report of this speech). The decision 
of the judges was reserved and the case was re- 
argued at the same place in May I 793 » Henry 
again appearing on the side of the Virginia 
debtors. He was not less successful than he had 
been two years before. The judges found for the 
plaintiff and left it to a jury to determine the 
amount to be paid; but the jury disagreed, and 
the case was substantially lost. 

Henry was now an old and a broken man, 
though less than sixty years of age. He retired 
to his last home, the "Red Hill” plantation on 
the Staunton River, and gave up his law prac- 
tice. He was to be drawn, however, into em- 
barrassments which his biographers have never 
quite clearly described. Before the last great 
speech in the federal court, Jefferson, unforget- 
ful of the events of 1781, and Madison had be- 
gun to organize the remnants of the party which 
Henry had commanded throughout the revolu- 
tion. Henry had never been willing to serve a 
day under the newly constituted federal govern- 
ment; but when Jefferson and Madison became 
the chief opponents of the administration, Wash- 
ington's friends paid assiduous court to the mas- 
ter of “Red Hill,” and he was not averse to the 
attentions. On Oct. 9, 1795, Washington offered 
to Henry the position of secretary of state, which 
Jefferson had relinquished two years before. 
The offer was declined, but within three months 
the President, then smarting under the extrava- 
gant strictures of the opposition press, asked 
Henry to become chief justice (W, W. Henry, 
II, 563; Tyler, p. 359). Henry declined this 
offer also, but made the public aware of his re- 
viving admiration for the President. It was a 
sensation of the first magnitude. Henry's own 
children condemned the new turn in the orator’s 
career and the old man wrote an explanation to 
Mrs. Patrick Henry Aylett, one of his married 
daughters. Spencer Roane, who had married 
Anne Henry, was never reconciled. The fiercest 
party warfare spread over the state ; and Jeffer- 
son rapidly drew to himself nearly all the promi- 
nent followers of Henry and the great mass of 


the voters. Henry was now ready to burn all his 
bridges. When John Marshall became a candi- 
date for a seat in the House of Representatives 
in 1798, Henry made it known that he was heart- 
ily in favor of the declining Federalist party. 
This led in January 1799 to an earnest request 
on the part of Washington that Henry offer as 
a candidate for the Virginia House of Delegates 
in order to resist there the theories of Madison 
and nearly all the former associates of Henry, 
expressed in the Kentucky and Virginia resolu- 
tions (W. W. Henry, II, 600-03). Henry con- 
sented, although his health forbade him to stand 
long upon his feet. He made his last speech 
on a cold March day at Charlotte Courthouse, 
young John Randolph offering as a candidate 
and an opponent in debate. Henry was elected 
but death intervened to prevent his appearance 
as a Federalist member of the Assembly the 
next autumn. He died on June 6, 1799 , 
buried in the garden near his last residence. 

tWm. Wirt, Sketches of the Life and Character of 
Patrick Henry (1817), is a combination of authentic 
facts, traditions, and old men's recollections. M. C. 
Tyler, Patrick Henry (1887), is careful and faithful, 
though marred by forced interpretation of the events 
and attitudes of the last decade of Henry’s career. W. 
W. Henry, Patrick Henry: Life, Correspondence and 
Speeches (3 vols., 1891), contains extensive documen- 
tary materials, but gives none of the speeches in full 
and only comparatively few letters. See also: H. B. 
Grigsby, The Va. Convention of 1776 (1855); Jona- 
than Elliott, The Debates, Resolutions, and Other 
Proc., in Convention, on the Adoption of the Fed. Con- 
stitution, vol. II (1828); E. C. Burnett, Letters of 
Members of the Continental Cong., vol. Ill (1926) ; 
John Burk, The Hist, of Va., vols. Ill (1805), IV 
(1816); Chas. Campbell, Ai/ro. to the Htst, of the 
Colony and Ancient Dominion of Va. (1847); VV. E. 
Dodd, ‘'Va. Takes the Road to Revolution,” in The 
Spirit of '76 (i927)» by C. Becker, J. M. Clark, and 
W. E. Dodd; writings and biographies of contempo- 
rary statesmen.] W. E. D. 

HENRY. ROBERT (Dec. 6, 1792-Feb. 6, 

1856), clergyman, educator, was born in Charles- 
ton, S. C. He was the son of Peter Henry, a 
native of Banffshire, Scotland, who went to the 
West Indies and became a successful merchant. 
In Jamaica he met Anne Adelaide (Schwiers) 
Angel, a widow with one child, whom he mar- 
ried, In May 1792 they came to Charleston, 
S. C. Peter Henry went back to the West Indies 
to settle up his business affairs, and as he was 
returning to Charleston, the ship on which he 
traveled was captured by a French privateer and 
he was so harshly treated that he died in Savan- 
nah in September 1794- His wife opened a dry- 
goods store for the support of herself and her 
children. In 1803 she took Robert to England 
that he might have the best educational advan- 
tages. Here he attended a school conducted by 
the Rev. James Lindsay near London. In 1811, 
with a view to entering the ministry, he enrolled 
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at the University of Edinburgh, from which he 
received the degree of M.A. in 1814. After trav- 
eling on the Continent, he returned to Charles- 
ton. He had been licensed to preach according to 
the rites of the Scottish Church, and was soon in- 
vited to supply the Calvinistic Church of French 
Protestants in that city. He ministered to it for 
about two years, preaching alternately in French 
and English. On May 25, 1817, he was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Charleston, and the follow- 
ing year he married Elizabeth Henrietta Con- 
nors, a daughter of Charles Connors of Claren- 
don, S. C., by whom he had six children. 

Henry had command of several modern lan- 
guages, was well versed in the classics, and was 
especially proficient in philosophy. On Nov. 26, 
1818, he was elected professor of logic and 
moral philosophy in South Carolina College, 
now the University of South Carolina, with 
which, either as teacher or executive, the rest of 
his life, except for a brief interval, was spent. 
For a time after the death of President Jonathan 
Maxey [g.z'.] in 1820, he also gave instruction 
in metaphysics. Maxey was succeeded by the 
stormy petrel, Thomas Cooper \_q.v.^. So tur- 
bulent was Cooper’s administration (1820-34), 
that Henry, who acted as president pro tempore 
after Cooper’s resignation, reported to the board 
of trustees that only twenty students remained. 
Henry held the college together for a year, when 
he was succeeded by Robert W. Barnwell 
who restored the fortunes of the institution. 
Henry failed of election himself because he was 
suspected of sharing Cooper’s heretical religious 
views, a suspicion which seems to have been un- 
founded. Keenly disappointed, he withdrew from 
the college, although the administrative board 
desired him to remain as professor, and went to 
live on a farm near Columbia. Later he was dis- 
count clerk in the Branch Bank of the State, Co- 
lumbia. In 1839, however, he accepted an invi- 
tation to return to the college as professor of 
metaphysics, logic, and belles-lettres. Always 
inclined to regard the apostolic succession a 
mark of the true church, on Mar. 10, 1841, he 
was ordained deacon in the Episcopal Church, 
and on Sept. 25, 1842, priest. Upon the resigna- 
tion of President Barnwell, in 1841 Henry was 
made chairman of the faculty and on Dec. 2, 
1842, was elected president. He also taught meta- 
physics and moral philosophy and gave instruc- 
tion in Greek. He performed his duties as presi- 
dent most conscientiously, but his administration 
was a troubled one and he was so sensitive that 
every untoward incident worried him almost to 
the point of illness. On Nov. 28, 1845, a com- 
mittee on the state of the college recommended 
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that the presidency be declared vacant and that 
Henry be offered the professorship of Greek lit- 
erature. He accepted and served the college in 
that capacity for the remainder of his life. A 
man of much learning and piety, genial and be- 
nevolent, he exerted no little influence on the 
institution during his more than thirty years' 
connection with it. He was buried in the Epis- 
copal churchyard, Columbia, where the students 
erected a monument to his memory. He contrib- 
uted articles to the Southern Review and pub- 
lished a number of sermons and addresses, 
among them. Eulogy on Jonathan Maxey, Late 
President of the South Carolina College (1822) ; 
Mysteries of Religion Worthy the Assent of the 
Human Understanding (1834) ; The Cidtivation 
of the Fine Arts, Favorable to the Perfection of 
Private Character and the Development of Pub- 
lic Prosperity ( 1840) ; Eulogy on the Late Hon- 
orable John Caldwell Calhoun (1850). 

[Maximilian LaBorde, Hist, of the S. C. College 
(2nd ed., 1874) ; E. L. Green, A Hist, of the Univ. of 
S. C. (1916) ; Sou. Quart. Rev., Apr. 1856; E. A. and 
G. L. Duyckinck, Cyc. of Am. Literature (2nd ed., 
187s) ; Charleston Daily Courier, Feb. 7, 1856.] 

S. C. M. 

HENRY, WILLIAM (May 19, 1729-Dec. 15, 

1786), gunsmith, patriot, was born in West Cain 
Township, Chester County, Pa. He was the son 
of John and Elizabeth (De Vinne) Henry, the 
former having come to America with his parents 
from Ireland in 1722, the latter being of Hu- 
guenot descent. Henry’s early youth was spent 
on the farm and in the acquisition of an elemen- 
tary education. When he was fifteen years old 
he went to Lancaster, then the largest inland 
town in Pennsylvania, and was apprenticed to a 
gunsmith, Matthew Roesser. He continued with 
this master for six years and because of his me- 
chanical aptitude became an expert in this diffi- 
cult craft. In 1750, at Lancaster, he formed a 
partnership with a wealthy Jew, Joseph Simon, 
for the making of firearms. The unusually ac- 
curate performance of his rifles soon made his 
name known throughout the colonies and his 
business prospered to such a degree that in the 
course of his life it yielded him a considerable 
fortune. During the Indian wars which deso- 
lated the frontier from 1755 to 1760, Henry 
served as principal armorer of the troops then 
called into service. After his return to Lancas- 
ter he bought out his partner and thereafter con- 
ducted his business alone. He was an enthusias- 
tic student of natural philosophy and maintained 
a well-equipped laboratory at his gun works, 
where he engaged continuously in research. He 
had made some experiments with steam, when, 
in 1761 on a business trip to England, he met 
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James Watt who explained his own steam- 
engine inventions to him. Upon his return he 
concentrated his experimental work on the ap- 
plication of steam to the propelling of boats and 
by 1763 had completed a stern-wheel steamboat. 
Although its trial on the Conestoga Creek at 
Lancaster was unsuccessful, Henry should be 
credited with being the first person in the United 
States to make such an experiment. After 1761 
and until the beginning of the Revolution he was 
busy in his gunshop and laboratory and enjoy- 
ing a delightful home life. He was the first to 
recognize the genius of Benjamin West [q.v.'\ 
and to extend to him both moral and material 
help. Fulton, too, in his youth received much 
knowledge and inspiration from Henry and was 
a welcome visitor to his home and factory. 
Henry joined the American Philosophical So- 
ciety in 1768, taking his seat at the same time as 
his lifelong friend David Rittenhouse. He con- 
tributed an article to the first volume of the so- 
ciety's Transactions (1769-71), describing his 
invention of a so-called “sentinel register,” an 
apparatus utilizing the expansive force of air 
when heated to open and close the flue-damper 
in a furnace. He also devised many labor-saving 
machines for his gun works. He is credited 
with the invention of a screw auger; he perfect- 
ed a steam-heating system; and he was at work 
on the construction of a “steam wheel” when he 
died. 

Having no little aptitude for public affairs, he 
held important civil and military offices. He was 
made a justice of the peace when twenty-nine, 
and at thirty-six began a ten-year service as as- 
sistant burgess of Lancaster. He served three 
terms as an assistant justice of the county courts 
and was a member of the state canal commission 
in 1771. He was a delegate to the state Assem- 
bly in 1776 and later, in 1777, became a member 
of the Council of Safety. As treasurer of Lan- 
caster County from 1777 to his death he rendered 
noteworthy service in a critical financial period. 
Finally, he was elected by the Assembly to the 
Continental Congress in 1784 and died while in 
office. Throughout the Revolution he was as- 
sistant commissary general and disbursing of- 
ficer of the government for the district of Lan- 
caster. In addition, he served as superintendent 
of arms and accoutrements and in this capacity 
established workshops in various parts of the 
state and directed the making of boots, shoes, 
hats, and ordnance. He married Ann Wood*, 
daughter of Abraham Wood of Darby, Pa., in 

January 1755, and was survived by his wife, a 
daughter, and six sons. 

[Francis Jordan, Jr., The Life of William Henry 
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(1910); Alexander Harris, Biog. Hist, of Lancaster 
County, Pa. (1872) ; Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. . . vol. I 
(1769-71); R. H. Thurston, Robert Fulton: His Life 
and its Results (1891); Franklin Ellis and Samuel 
Evans, Hist, of Lancaster County, Pa. (1883) ; Early 
Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. . . . 1^44-1838 (1884) ; H. M. J. 
Klein and E. M. Williams, Lancaster County, Pa. A 
Hist. (1924), vol. L] C.W.M— n. 

HENRY, WILLIAM WIRT (Feb. 14, 1831- 

Dec, 5, 1900), lawyer, historian, was born at 
“Red Hill,” in Charlotte County, Va., where his 
grandfather, Patrick Henry, had lived during 
his last years and was buried, and was named 
for that statesman's biographer, whom he was 
destined to emulate. His father, John Henry, 
was the youngest son of the Revolutionary ora- 
tor and his second wife, Dorothea Spotswood 
Dandridge. His mother, Elvira Henry McClel- 
land, was the daughter of Thomas S. McClelland 
and the grand-daughter of Col. William Cabell 
of “Union Hill.” After taking the ^I.A. degree 
at the University of Virginia in 1850, young 
Henry read law with Judge Hunter H. Marshall, 
began practice in his native county in 1853, and 
served for some years as commonwealth’s attor- 
ney. Like his father a Whig in politics in ante- 
bellum days, he opposed secession. He enlisted, 
however, in a local artillery company and did 
relatively brief and inconspicuous military ser- 
vice. Emerging from the Civil War without bit- 
terness, he removed in 1873 to Richmond, where 
he was speedily recognized as a leader of the 
bar. His political career, which was confined to 
a term of two years in the House of Delegates, 
1877-79, ^ the state Senate, 1879-80, 

was not notable except for his brave opposition 
to the readjustment of the state debt. Aloof from 
politics during the remainder of his life, he was 
none the less a prominent public figure, both in 
the state and in the nation, and received count- 
less tokens of the esteem of his contemporaries. 

His prominence was in no small degree due to 
his historical writings, which give him his chief 
title to fame. These consist chiefly of addresses 
and papers, delivered before various patriotic 
and historical gatherings, and his Patrick 
Henry: Life, Correspondence and Speeches (3 
vols., 1891), which is still indispensable to stu- 
dents of the period covered by it. The grandson 
of the “forest Demosthenes” was a self-trained 
historian, and was never fully emancipated from 
localism and hero worship. Practically all his 
historical work was confined to the Virginia 
field, and was primarily motivated by a desire to 
quicken interest in, and gain proper recognition 
for, the contributions made to American life and 
institutions by his state, the Scotch-Irish set- 
tlers, and his distinguished ancestor. Upon many 
occasions, he championed Capt. John Smith and 
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upheld that doughty warrior’s title to historical 
veracity. His magnum opus, which is distinctly 
a family biography, is valued today chiefly for 
its rich personal documentary material and its 
wealth of information about local conditions. 

Though he did not belong to the small group 
of American scholars who had gained technical 
training abroad or in one of the few graduate 
schools of history, he cooperated in a modest 
way in the production of Justin Winsor’s Nar- 
rative and Critical History of America (III, 
1885, ch. IV, “Sir Walter Ralegh”). Though 
his interest was primarily local, he was promi- 
nently associated not only with the Virginia His- 
torical Society, which delighted to do him honor, 
but also with the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, the Long Island Historical Society, the 
American Antiquarian Society, and the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. He was president of 
the latter organization, 1890-91. (His presiden- 
tial address was published in the Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association for the 
Year 1891, pp. 15-29.) If always to a consider- 
able extent a patriotic, rather than a critical, 
historian, he was not unaffected by the new 
emphasis on thoroughness and fairmindedness 
which characterized the last two decades of his 
life, and occupies a place of dignity in American 
historiography. 

He was married in 1854 to Lucy Gray, daugh- 
ter of Col. James P. Marshall of Charlotte Coun- 
ty, Va. His widow and four children survived 

him. 

[For a brief sketch of Henry's life, entirely uncriti- 
cal as regards his historical scholarship, see Va. Mag. 
of Hist, and Biog., Jan. 1901, pp. xiii-xvi. For a prac- 
tically complete list of his writings, see E. G. Swem, A 
Bibliography of Va., I (1916), 259-^0. See also Em^ 
nent and Representative Men of Va. and the D. C. 
(1893), p. 461; and obituary in the Richmond Dis- 
patch, Dec. 5» 6, 1900.] D. M. 

HENSHALL, JAMES ALEXANDER (Feb. 

29, 1836-Apr. 4, I 925 )» physician, naturalist, 
and writer on angling, was born in Baltimore, 
Md., the son of the Rev. James Gershom Hen- 
shall and Clarissa (Holt) Henshall. He re- 
ceived his early education in the schools of Bal- 
timore, New York, and Cincinnati, graduated 
from the Eclectic Medical Institute of Cincinnati 
in i860, and pursued post-graduate studies in 
the Eclectic Medical College of the City of New 
York in 1867. His career as a practising phy- 
sician extended over thirty years, although the 
latter part of the period was marked by an in- 
creasing attention to angling and the publica- 
tion of several books upon the subject. In 1864 
he was married to Hester S. Ferguson of Cin- 
cinnati, where he established his home. In 1896 
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the call of the waters and woods became irresist- 
ible, and he entered the service of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries as superintendent of 
its hatchery at Bozeman, Mont. His successful 
work at this point was terminated in 1909 when 
he was transferred to the hatchery at Tupelo, 
Miss., to carry on the propagation of black bass. 
He was president of the American Fisheries So- 
ciety in 1891 and held a life-long membership in 
that organization. He was various times secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Society of Natural His- 
tory, president of the Montana Society of Nat- 
ural Sciences, and honorary president of the 
Izaak Walton League of America. He was chief 
of the fisheries department at the Chicago ex- 
position of 1893 and for his contributions to fish 
culture and conservation was awarded medals at 
the Paris and St. Louis expositions. 

The numerous books on game fish and fishing 
coming from his pen were based upon an exten- 
sive experience as an angler in various parts of 
the United States and foreign countries. One of 
his fishing companions was Judge Longworth 
of the prominent Cincinnati family, who accom- 
panied him on an angling tour around the world. 
The fruit of his services as a professional fish 
culturist appeared in the development of several 
improved methods and devices for the propaga- 
tion of game fishes, particularly the grayling and 
the black bass. Several technical articles based on 
the results of his studies are found in the Trans- 
actions oi the Amer{ca.n Fisheries Society. More 
than thirty-five titles are credited to Henshall, 
the majority being technical articles or contri- 
butions to sportsmen's publications. His longer 
writings, some of which achieved considerable 
popularity, were: The Book of the Black Bass 
(1881): Camping and Cruising in Florida 
( 1884) ; More about the Black Bass ( 1889) ; Ye 
Gods and Little Fishes (1900); Bass, Pike, 
Perch and Others (1903); Favorite Fish and 
Fishing (1908). His writings reflect the gentle 
kindly soul of the author and express charming- 
ly his knowledge and appreciation of the deni- 
zens of woods and waters. Failing eyesight 
necessitated his resignation from the govern- 
ment service in 1917, and he retired to his Cin- 
cinnati home to busy himself with further writ- 
ing and revision of his earlier works. He died 
in Cincinnati. 

[Who's Who in America, 1924-25 ; H. A. Kelly and 
W. L. Burrage, Diet, of Am. Medic. Biog. (1928) : 
Trans. Am. Fisheries Soc., 1925 ; Jour. Am. Medic. 
Asso., May 16, 1925 ; Cincinnati Enquirer, N. V. Times, 

N. Y. Herald Tribune, Apr, 5, 1925; records of the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries.] M. C. J. 

HENSHAW, DAVID (Apr. 2, 1791-Nov. n, 
1852), politician, secretary of the navy, was a 
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descendant of Joshua Henshaw of Lancashire, 
England, who settled in Dorchester, Mass., about 
1653. Born in Leicester, Mass., the fifth son of 
David and Mary (Sargent) Henshaw, David 
attended the free schools and the academy of his 
native town. At the age of sixteen he became a 
druggist’s apprentice and at twenty-one went in- 
to business for himself. Before he was thirty- 
three he had acquired means to become a banker 
and to establish an insurance company, and by 
1828 he had entered actively into the project for 
a railroad through the Berkshires to Albany, N. 
Y. Later he became an incorporator of the West- 
ern Railroad which, with the Boston & Worces- 
ter of which also he was a director, completed 
the interstate line. 

In 1821, Henshaw and his associates estab- 
lished the Boston Statesman, under the editor- 
ship of Nathaniel Greene Iq.v.], and about it 
gathered a faction opposed to the Federalists 
who were then in power in Massachusetts. The 
Statesman's editorials preferred Crawford of 
Georgia to John Quincy Adams in the campaign 
of 1824 ; but Henshaw later made terms with the 
party of President Adams and, on its ticket, 
gained election to the state Senate in 1826. This 
political alliance was short-lived however; for 
Henshaw, interested in the real estate of South 
Boston, advocated free bridges. Bostonians who 
had property rights in the toll bridge to Charles- 
town were thoroughly aroused (see The Pro- 
prietors of the Charles River Bridge vs. The 
Proprietors of the IVarren Bridge and Others, 
II Peters, 420) ; old Federalists and Republicans 
sank their enmities and rallied around Governor 
Lincoln, Senator Webster, and President Adams 
to form a new conservative party which over- 
whelmed Henshaw and his free-bridge party at 
the polls in April 1827. Henshaw lost no time 
in finding another political alliance. Standing 
for "Republican friends of Jackson," he sought 
election to Congress in July, appealing to the 
ship-owners and importers who opposed the pro- 
tective tariffs which Adams and Webster were 
beginning to favor in behalf of New England’s 
rising textile industry. He was again defeated, 
but he was given the collectorship of the port of 
Boston and the patronage of that office, which 
made him the Democratic boss of Massachusetts. 
When he attempted, however, to hand over the 
collectorship to an intimate friend and to seek 
the place of postmaster-general, he learned that 
Marcus Morton [q.v.], his perennial candidate 
for the governorship, had been given the dis- 
posal of the office. Close upon this disappoint- 
ment came the panic of 1837, which forced Hen- 
shaw’s Commonwealth Bank into bankruptcy 
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and himself into political repudiation. He with- 
drew to his home in Leicester to bide his time, 
meanwhile making a tour of the West and rep- 
resenting the town of Leicester in the state legis- 
lature of 1839. 

The return of Calhoun to influence, after the 
break between Tyler and Clay, gave Henshaw 
his opportunity. In the spring of 1843 he gath- 
ered his old associates to form a Tyler-Calhoun 
faction and challenged the authority of the Van 
Buren organization by seeking the nomination 
for Congress from Worcester County. Although 
unable to regain control of the Democratic party 
at this time, he was so nearly reestablished that 
he obtained the President’s nomination to be 
secretary of the navy. He administered the De- 
partment satisfactorily from July 23, 1843, to 
Feb. 19, 1844, when, the Senate having rejected 
his appointment in deference to Webster and 
other Whigs, he was succeeded by Thomas W. 
Gilmer [q.v.]. In spite of this occurrence, Hen- 
shaw was now so prominent in his party, owing 
to the support of Southern Democrats, that he 
continued to dominate Democratic affairs in 
Massachusetts until the slavery issue began to 
disrupt parties. He died in 1852, 

Henshaw’s democracy was conservative. He 
himself was a capitalist, a Mason, an opponent 
of prohibition, a friend of slaveholders. A politi- 
cal rival characterized him as "a shrewd, selfish, 
strong-minded (but I believe corrupt-hearted) 
man” who directed the party "with a rod of iron” 
and would "see it damned ere others should” (J, 
G. Harris to George Bancroft, February 1838, 
Bancroft MSS.). Henshaw’s will to rule was 
unmistakable ; but there is little reason for ques- 
tioning the sincerity of his convictions. He read 
much and possessed a keen knowledge of men. 
Although he never married, he dispensed a gen- 
erous hospitality at his country home in Leices- 
ter. 

Among his separately published writings are: 
Re^narks on the Bank of the United States 
(1831) : Remarks upon the Rights and Powers 
of Corporations (1837) ; Letters on the Internal 
Improvements and Commerce of the IVest 
(1839); The Exchequer and the Currency 
(1842). 

[Henshaw letters in the Chamberlain collection, Bos- 
ton Pub. Lib., and in the Ebenezer Baldwin papers, 
Yale Univ. Lib. ; A Refutation by His Friends of the 
Calumnies against David Henshaw (1844); A. H. 
Ward, in Memorial Biogs. of the New Eng. Hist.- 
Geneal. Soc., vol. I (1880) ; New Eng. Hist, and Geneal. 
Reg., Apr. 1868; J. S. Loring, The Hundred Boston 
Orators (1852); J. B. Derby, Political Reminiscences 
(1835) ; Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VIII (1876), 
181. 392-93; L. G. Tyler, Letters and Times of the 
Tylers, II (1885), 389 ; A. B. Darling, Political Changes 
in Mass. 1824-48 (1925); Boston Daily Advertiser, 
Nov. 12, 1852.] A.B. D. 
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HENSHAW, HENRY WETHERBEE 

(Mar. 3, 1850-Aug. i, 1930), naturalist, orni- 
thologist, ethnologist, was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., the youngest of the seven children of 
William and Sarah Holden (Wetherbee) Hen- 
shaw. He was educated in the Cambridge pub- 
lic schools and planned to go to Harvard, but in 
1869, shortly before he was to take the entrance 
examination, his health gave way, and, although 
it was restored by a winter in Louisiana, his 
plans for a college course were abandoned. His 
subsequent training as a naturalist comprised 
chiefly outdoor study. As a boy he had been in- 
terested in the varied wild life of the woods and 
marshes about his home but he soon developed a 
preference for birds, and the enthusiastic study 
of ornithology, largely in the field, occupied 
much of his time for many years. In 1872 he was 
attached as a naturalist to the Wheeler Survey, 
which was engaged in general explorations west 
of the one-hundredth meridian. Annual field 
trips in this connection to various parts of the 
West, and the preparation of reports in Wash- 
ington, kept him busy until the Survey was 
terminated in 1879. He made notable collections 
of birds, and his interest extended also to sev- 
eral other branches of natural history — mam- 
mals, fishes, reptiles, insects, and even plants. In 
1885 his collection of birds and eggs was ac- 
quired by the British Museum. 

After the conclusion of the Wheeler Survey, 
since no opening in ornithological work was 
then available, he joined the staff of the Bureau 
of Ethnology. Because of administrative duties 
his ornithological studies were largely discon- 
tinued for some years. He was editor of the 
A'iuericcifi Anthropologist from 1889 to i893’ 
the latter year, owing to ill health, he was com- 
pelled to ask for an indefinite leave of absence. 
He went in December 1894 to the Hawaiian 
Islands, where he remained about ten years, 
studying the birds and natural history in general 
and devoting much time to outdoor photography 
with notable success. Finding himself once more 
in condition for serious work, he returned in 1904 
to the United States, and in 1905 was appointed 
administrative assistant in the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, becoming assistant chief in December of 
the same year. As his administrative duties were 
heavy, he again found little time for collecting 
and observing bird life in the field. While in 
Hawaii he had taken up the use of the microscope 
in the examination of land shells, and after re- 
turning to Washington derived much pleasure 
in noting under a high-power lens the surpass- 
ing beauty and infinite variety of form presented 
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by diatoms. In 1910 he became chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey. The work of the Bureau de- 
veloped rapidly along diversified lines, with di- 
rect bearing upon wild-life administration, and 
with the increasing responsibilities of his posi- 
tion his health again began to suffer and he re- 
signed on Dec. i, 1916. He never entirely 
recovered his full powers, and thereafter did 
comparatively little active work. He died at 
Washington, unmarried. 

Henshaw was the author of a Report on the 
Ornithology of Nevada, Utah, California, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Arizona (1875) I Birds 
of the Hawaiian Islands ( 1902) ; “Birds of Town 
and Country” {National Geographic Magazine, 
May 1914) ; “American Game Birds” {Ibid., 
August 1915) ; “Friends of our Forests, the 
Warblers” {Ibid., April 1917) ; and also of a 
number of important papers contributed to sci- 
entific journals, on ornithology and ethnology. 
In the latter field, he contributed many articles 
to the “Handbook of American Indians” {Bulle- 
tin 30 , Bureau of American Ethnology, 2 vols., 
1907, 1910). He was a fellow of the American 
Ornithologists' Union, and was vice-president of 
that organization from 1891 to 1894 and from 
1911 to 1918. The most notable contribution of 
his later years was his autobiography, which was 
published in several numbers of the Condor, an 
ornithological journal, during 1919 and 1920. 

[The chief sources are Henshaw’s autobiography, in 
the Condor, May 1919-June 1920, and personal ac- 
quaintance. A full bibliography of Henshaw’s writings, 
now in the possession of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, U. S. Dept, of Agric., Washington, D. C., \yill be 
published together with a memoir, in the Auk in the 
near future. See also Who's Who in America, 1916- 
17; New England Hist, and Gencal. Reg., Oct. 1862; 
Evening Star (Washington), Aug. 2, 1930; N. Y. 
Times, Aug. 3, 1930.] E.A. G. 

HENSON, JOSIAH (June 15, 1789-May 5, 

1883), an escaped slave, active in the service of 
his race, and the reputed original of Uncle Tom 
in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
was born in Charles County, Md., on a farm be- 
longing to Francis Newman, about a mile from 
Port Tobacco. In his early years, under the 
system of slavery, he saw his mother brutally 
assaulted and his father mutilated. The master, 
Riley, into whose hands he fell while still a 
young boy, was harsh and incompetent. Josiah, 
however, became a strong and vigorous youth. 
Before he was grown his ability made him su- 
perintendent of the farm, and the crop doubled 
under his management. At the age of eighteen, 
never before having heard a sermon, he was 
deeply moved by the discourse of a godly baker, 
John McKenny, who was opposed to slavery. 
One evening, in rescuing his master at a con- 
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vivial gathering, he offended the overseer of a 
neighboring plantation, who later attacked him 
with the assistance of three slaves, broke one of 
his arms, and otherwise abused him. At the age 
of twenty-two he married a slave girl, who be- 
came the mother of twelve children. In 1825, 
Riley, about to be ruined by his improvidence, 
exacted from Josiah a promise that he would 
conduct the slaves of the plantation, about twen- 
ty in number, to a brother living in Kentucky. 
In passing through Ohio they were urged to as- 
sert their freedom, but Josiah remained true to 
his word. In Kentucky he worked under more 
favorable conditions and in 1828 was admitted 
as a preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
After trying in vain to purchase his freedom, he 
was sent to New Orleans to be sold. 

Deciding to make a bid for freedom he set 
forth one night with his wife and four young 
children. It took him two weeks to reach Cincin- 
nati. Later a Scotchman named Burnham, cap- 
tain of a boat, assisted him in getting to Buffalo, 
and, Oct. 28, 1830, he crossed over to Canada, 
He worked hard, learned his letters from his 
oldest boy, who now went to school, became a 
preacher in Dresden, Bothwell County, Ont., and 
rapidly advanced in influence and esteem. He 
was interested not only in helping other slaves 
to escape from bondage but also in cultivating in 
the negroes the spirit of thrift and in encour- 
them to acquire land. He tried to develop 
a community and to found an industrial school at 
Dawn, in the territory between Lake St. Clair 
and the Detroit River, to which place he took his 
family in 1842. Committees in both England and 
America were interested, but through the incom- 
petence of an agent the project dragged on for 
years, little being done. Henson’s own integrity 
was called in question both in England and by 
the negroes in the settlement ; but he cleared him- 
self to the satisfaction of all concerned. In 1851, 
on the second of three trips to England, he was 
awarded a bronze medal for some black walnut 
boards that he exhibited at the World’s Fair, 
was honored before a distinguished company at 
the home of Lord John Russell, prime minister, 
and invited by Lord Grey to go to India to super- 
vise cotton raising. Late in life, his first wife 
having died, he married a widow in Boston, who 
accompanied him on his third visit to England 
in 1876. A farewell meeting in Spurgeon’s Tab- 
ernacle was attended by thousands, and Queen 
Victoria at Windsor Castle presented him with 
a photograph of herself framed in gold. 

A quarter of a century before, on passing 
through Andover, Mass., Henson had told his 
story to Harriet Beecher Stowe. In A Key to 
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Uncle Tom's Cabin (1853) she had referred to 
his career ; henceforth he was famous as Uncle 
Tom, though his claim was not without dispute. 
In 1849 he published The Life of Josiah Henson, 
Formerly a Slave, Now an Inhabitant of Canada, 
as Narrated by Himself. It appeared enlarged 
and with an introduction by Harriet B. Stowe 
in 1858, under the title Truth Stranger than Fic- 
tion: Father Henson's Story of His Own Life, 
and further enlarged was published in 1879 un- 
der the title, “Truth Is Stranger than Fiction" : 
An Autobiography of the Rev. Josiah Henson, 
with a preface by Harriet B. Stowe and intro- 
ductory notes by Wendell Phillips. He died in 
Dresden, Ont. 

[In addition to works already mentioned, see N. Y. 
Tribune, May 6, 1883.] B. B. 

HENTZ, CAROLINE LEE WHITING 

(June I, 1800-Feb. II, 1856), author, was born 
in Lancaster, Mass., the youngest of the eight 
children of John and Orpah Whiting, and the 
sixth in descent from the Rev. Samuel Whiting 
[q.v.] who emigrated to Massachusetts in 1636. 
Her father, who had fought in the Revolution, 
and three of her brothers became officers in the 
United States army. On Sept. 30, 1824, she mar- 
ried Nicholas Marcellus Hentz, a native of Metz, 
who had left France for political reasons. He 
was a man of various accomplishments, a minia- 
ture painter, an entomologist, and the author of 
at least one novel, Tadeuskund, the Last King of 
the Lenape: An Historical Tale (1825). His 
monograph on the spiders of the United States 
{Boston Journal of Natural History, January 
1842-December 1847) was once famous and is 
still consulted. At the time of their marriage he 
was employed under George Bancroft [q.v.'] in 
the Round Hill School in Northampton. He was 
a professor in the University of North Carolina, 
1826-30, and conducted a girls’ school in Cov- 
ington, Ky., 1830-32: in Cincinnati, 1832-34: 
in Florence, Ala., 1834-43: in Tuscaloosa, 1843- 
45 : in Tuskegee, 1845-48 : and in Columbus, Ga., 
1848-49. Besides bearing and rearing four chil- 
dren and supervising her household, Mrs. Hentz 
assisted him in his school work. Meanwhile, 
she engaged in authorship. Composition cost her 
no effort : she could write in spare half-hours, in 
a room filled with children, or with friends look- 
ing on and reading over her shoulder. Thus at 
intervals she contributed poems and tales to sev- 
eral magazines. In 1831 a prize of $500 offered 
by William Pelby, the Boston actor, for a play 
based on the Moorish conquest of Spain was 
awarded to her De Lara or The Moorish Bride 
(Tuscaloosa, 1843), which was performed at 
the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and a* 
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the Tremont Theatre, Boston. Pelby, in finan- 
cial straits and unable to pay the full amount 
of the award, returned the copyright to her. 
Touched apparently by his honesty, she favored 
him with another play, Constance of Werden- 
berg (said to have been published in the Colum- 
bus, Ga., Times and Sentinel) y which was per- 
formed at the Park Theatre, New York, in 1832. 
A third play, Lamorah or the Western Wild, 
was performed in Cincinnati in 1832 and in 
Caldwell’s Theatre, New Orleans, Jan. i, 1833. 
Aunt Patty's Scrap Bag, one of her best-known 
tales, appeared in 1846. In 1849 her husband 
became an invalid, and she herself was ill for 
many months. They had to close their school, 
and thereafter Mrs. Hentz supported the family. 
Working assiduously, she produced a series of 
novels amazingly popular in their generation and 
republished as late as 1889 : Linda or The Young 
Pilot of the Belle Creole (1850) ; Rena or The 
Snow Bird (1851); Marcus Warland or The 
Long Moss Spring (1852) ; Helen and Arthur 
or Miss Thnsa's Spinning Wheel (1853) ; The 
Planter's Northern Bride (2 vols., 1854), her 
most ambitious effort ; Robert Graham: A Sequel 
to Linda (1855) ; Ernest Linwood (1856) ; and 
a number of others. Her shorter tales were col- 
lected and published in several volumes, includ- 
ing The Victim of Exciteinent and Other Stories 
( 1853) ; Wild Jack ( 1853) ; Courtship and Mar- 
riage or The Joys and Sorrows of American Life 
(1856) ; and The Banished Son, and Other Sto- 
ries of the Heart (1856). Mrs. Hentz was pained 
by the widening breach between North and 
South and strove in her novels to represent ne- 
gro slavery as a beneficent social arrangement. 
Two years before her death she visited her old 
home in Massachusetts. She and her husband 
spent their last years with their grown children 
in Marianna and St. Andrews, Fla. She died in 
Marianna of pneumonia, her strength weakened 
by long attendance on her sick husband, and was 


buried in the Episcopal cemetery. 

[Wm. C. Langdon, memoir prefixed to Linda (1889) ; 
H S Nourse, The Birth, Marriage, and Death Reg. 
... of Lancaster, Mass., 1643-1^50 (1890); Wm. 
Whiting, Memoir of Rev. Samuel IVhitmg, D. D. (pri- 
vately printed, 1873) *. G. M. West, 5 -f. Andrews, Fla. 
(1922) ; J. S. Hart, Female Prose Writers of America 
(1852), with portrait ; A. H. Quinn, A Hist, of the Am. 
Drama from the Beginning to the Civil IVar (1923) , 
R. L. Rusk. The Lit. of the Middle Western Frontier 
(1925) ; Times and Sentinel (Columbus, Ga.), beb. 20, 
1856; J. G. Johnson, Southern Fiction prior to i860: 
An Attempt at a First-Hand Bibliog. (Charlottesville, 
Va., 1909).] G. H. G. 

HEPBURN, ALONZO BARTON (July 24, 

1846-Jan. 25, 1922), banker, philanthropist, 
born in Colton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., 
was the son of Zina Earl Hepburn and Beulah 
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(Gray) Hepburn. His father was descended 
from Peter or Patrick Hepburn, a Scotchman 
who settled at Stratford, Conn., about 1700. His 
mother came from similar stock: the Grays, 
Scotch-Irish, who came to Worcester, Mass., 
in 1718. Hepburn's American ancestors were 
pioneers throughout, moving across Vermont to 
the wild country of northern New York. The 
conditions of life in his early years were hard, 
and every child in the family of eight was called 
upon to be an “asset in the family economy”; 
hunting and fishing were economic activities as 
well as sports ; but the family also gathered 
about the fireplace reading good books aloud by 
turn. Hard work in local academies and finally, 
for a year, in Middlebury College gave young 
Hepburn his education. In 1902 he was awarded 
the degree of A.B. as of the class of 1871. For a 
few years he taught school and read law, begin- 
ning his legal practice in Colton, N, Y., where 
he served as school commissioner, instituting re- 
forms against strong opposition. In 1875, over 
the opposition of the local Republican bosses, he 
was elected as a Republican to the New York 
legislature, where he continued for five succes- 
sive terms. He early became known as a master 

of legislation. 

Hepburn’s first great public service was per- 
formed during his legislative career. He was 
chairman of the legislative committee appointed 
to inquire into railway-rate discrimination, and 
the “Hepburn Report” of 1879 is a landmark in 
railroad history {Proceedings of the Special 
Committee on Railroads Appointed under a Res- 
olution of the Assembly to Investigate Alleged 
Abuses in the Management of Railroads Char- 
tered by the State of New York, 8 vols., 1879). 
This report was followed by corrective legisla- 
tion, the “Hepburn Laws,” and influenced the 
Federal Interstate Commerce Act adopted eight 
years later. In 1880 Hepburn became superin- 
tendent of the state banking department of New 
York, in which capacity he introduced drastic 
reforms, including regular bank examinations. 
Declining reappointment in 1883, he lived in St 
Lawrence County from 1883 to 1889, laying, in 
successful land and lumber operations, the foun- 
dation for his large fortune of later years. This 
was the only period of his life given primarily 
to his personal financial affairs. From 1889 to 
1892 he was United States bank examiner in 
New York City. In 1892 he became comptroller 
of the currency in Washington, resigning in 

He was president of the Third National Bank 
of New York from 1893 to 1897, when that in- 
stitution was absorbed by the National City 
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Bank, of which, from 1897 to 1899, he was vice- 
president. In 1899 he became vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank, with which institution 
he remained until his death, beings president 
from 1904 to 1911, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors from 1911 to 1918, and chairman of the 
advisory board from 1918 to 1922. It was as 
head of this bank that Hepburn became an in- 
ternational figure, playing a significant role in 
international finance and diplomacy through his 
friendships with statesmen and bankers in both 
Europe and Japan. This service was of greatest 
importance between 1914 and 1918, but he was 
constantly called upon for advice by high of- 
ficials of many countries to the very end of his 
life. 

A life-long student of the theory and history 
of money, Hepburn was a leader in defending 
the gold standard against free silver. In 1903 he 
published History of Coinage and Currency in 
the United States and the Perennial Contest for 
Sound Money. The enlarged revision of this 
work, A History of Currency in the United 
States: with a Brief Description of the Currency 
Systems of All Commercial Nations (1915), is 
a classic. As chairman of the currency commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association, he 
was largely responsible for the organization of 
the National Monetary Commission under Sena- 
tor Nelson W. Aldrich An advocate of 

the Aldrich Plan, which involved a central bank 
with branches, he opposed the Federal Reserve 
Act, with its plan for regional reserve banks, 
until he succeeded in having incorporated in it 
the provision requiring one Federal Reserve 
bank to rediscount for another, thus pooling all 
of the gold in the system. He then supported 
the measure (see Mrs. Hepburn^s preface to the 
1924 edition of Hepburn’s History of Currency 
tn the United States). In addition to a long list 
of published articles, addresses, reports and in- 
terviews, many of them of very great impor- 
tance, covering the period from 1875 to 1922 
Hepburn published Artificial Waterways and 
Commercial Development (1909), revised as 
Artificial Waterways of the World (1Q14) and 
The Story of an Outing (1913). 

His philanthropies were widespread. He dot- 
ted the North Country from which he came with 
public libraries and built a hospital at Ogdens- 
burg. The School of Business of Columbia Uni- 
versity, St. Lawrence University, Middlebury 
College, Princeton, Williams College, New York 
University, Wellesley College, the Commercial 
Education Fund of the Chamber of Commerce 
oi the State of New York, and the University 
Gub of New York City, all received benefac- 
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tions. He endowed a chair in the University of 
Tokyo on “The Constitution, History and Di- 
plomacy of the United States.” From his youth- 
ful environment Hepburn derived a life-long in- 
terest in big-game hunting. He was a man of 
great personal charm, who made and kept loyal 
friends. He was married in 1873 to Hattie A. 
Fisher who died in 1881. In 1887 he was mar- 
ried to Emily Lovisia Eaton, who, with her two 
daughters and a son of the first marriage, sur- 
vived him. 

[Ann. Report of the Supt. of the Bank Dept, of the 
State of N. V., 1880—82; Ann. Report of the Comptrol~ 
Icr of the Currency, 1892; B. C. Forbes, Men Who Are 
Making America (1917) ; I- B. Bishop, A. Barton Hep- 
burn, His Life and Service to His Time (1923) ; Bank- 
ers’ Mag., Feb. 1922 and Feb. 1924; Monthly Bull., 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of N. Y., Feb. 1922 ; 
The Chase (a monthly pub. of the Chase National 
Bank), 1918-22, passim, esp. Feb. 1922. Feb., Mar. 
1924, Mar. 1929; Who’s Who in America, 1920-21; 
N. Y. Times, Jan. 26, 1922.] g ^ jj. 

HEPBURN, JAMES CURTIS (Mar. 13, 

1815-Sept. 21, 1911), medical missionary, came 
of Scotch-Irish stock on the side of his father, 
Samuel Hepburn, and of English stock on that of 
his mother, Ann Clay. His great-grandfather, 
Samuel Hepburn, had emigrated from Belfast 
to Pennsylvania in 1773, and James Curtis Hep- 
burn was born at Milton, in that state, where his 
father was practising law. Graduating (B.A.) 
from the College of New Jersey at Princeton in 
1832, he received the degree of M.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1836. While prac- 
tising in Norristown he met Clarissa Leete, 
whom he married in 1840. Four of the five chil- 
dren born to them died in infancy. In 1834 he 
had joined the Presbyterian church, and the 
March following his marriage he sailed with his 
wife for Singapore to become a medical mission- 
ary under the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. After serving at Sing- 
apore and in Amoy (1843-45), l^hey returned to 
the United States, where Hepburn practised his 
profession in New York City for thirteen years. 

Immediately after the opening of Japan to 
American residents in 1859, Hepburn and his 
wife sailed, under commission of the Presby- 
terian Board, for Kanagawa, at which port they 
arrived Oct. 18, 1859. They were among the 
earliest of American missionaries in Japan. 
Hepburn opened a dispensary, where by 1869 
he was ministering to thirty to fifty patients 
daily. Here he carried on a medical training 
class for young men. He was one of the founders 
and the first president of the Meiji Gakuin, a 
boys* school in Tokyo ; held the chair of physi- 
ology and hygiene there for some years; and 
raised the money to build a dormitory, vdiich 
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was named Hepburn Hall. He served often as 
mediator between the mercantile and the mis- 
sionary elements in the foreign population of 
Yokohama. He had a share in the organization 
of the Union Church (for foreign residents) and 
the Shiloh Church (for Japanese). The latter 
was built chiefly through the gifts of his per- 
sonal friends in America. Mrs. Hepburn began 
in 1863 a class for girls which was one of the 
first steps ever taken toward the education of 
Japanese women. In 1867 Hepburn's English- 
Japancse dictionary, a pioneer work in its field, 
was issued from the press of the American Pres- 
byterian Mission at Shanghai, and in 1891 he 
published a Bible dictionary. The profits from 
his books were used for the Shiloh Church in 
Yokohama and the Mciji Gakuin in Tokyo. He 
also took an active part in the translation of the 
Bible into Japanese, being responsible for about 
three-fourths of the work. The New Testament 
was completed in 1880 and the Old Testament in 

1887. 

In 1892, after a generation of service, during 
which their home had been a center of hospital- 
ity for both Japanese and foreigners, the Hep- 
burns returned to the United States, where, sur- 
viving his wife by several years, Hepburn lived 
quietly in East Orange, N. J., until his death at 
the age of ninety-six. 

[W. E. Griffis. Hepburn of Japan (i9i3)» and article 
in Missionary Review of tbc World, Dec. 1911 ; E. B. 
Greene. A N civ- Englander in Japan: Daniel Crosby 
Greene (1927); The Christian Movement in Japan: 
Tenth Annual IssJie (1912); H. Y. Times, Sept. 22, 
1911; other material in Foreign Mission Library of 
the Presbyterian Board, New York City.] E. W. C. 

HEPBURN, WILLIAM PETERS (Nov. 4. 

1833-Feb. 7, 1916), congressman, author of the 
Hepburn Law and of the Pure Food and Drug 
Law, was born in Wellsville, Columbiana Coun- 
ty, Ohio. Fie was the son of James S. and Ann 
Fairfax (Catlett) Hepburn and the grandson of 
James Flepburn, an emigrant from Scotland to 
New York. His father was a graduate of West 
Point, an artillery officer, and a physician, who 
died of cholera in New Orleans before William 
was born. His mother was the daughter of Han- 
son Catlett, an army surgeon, who sailed against 
the Barbary pirates and fought in a number of 
Indian wars. The widowed mother married 
George S. Flampton, a prosperous commission 
merchant in Wellsville, who, emigrating to 
Iowa after the panic of 1837, moved the family 
in 1841 to a farm near Iowa City. Here William 
lived for three years until he was taken to Iowa 
City where his step-father became clerk of the 
supreme court and his mother a teacher in the 
'‘female department” of Mechanics' Academy. 
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He attended several private schools and served 
an apprenticeship in the printing office of the 
loim Republican. 

Hepburn read law with William Penn Qarke 
and was admitted to the bar in 1854. On Oct 7, 
1855, he married Melvina A. Morsman of Iowa 
City. The same year he settled in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, where his professional and political career 
began. He attended the first Republican state 
convention held in Iowa in 1856 and in the same 
year was elected prosecuting attorney for Mar- 
shall County. In 1858 he became chief clerk of 
the House of Representatives and also won the 
district attorneyship of the iith judicial district, 
which he continued to hold until he entered the 
army in 1861. He raised and became the cap- 
tain of a company of cavalry which was mustered 
into the service of the Union as Company B, 2nd 
Iowa Cavalry, rose to the rank of major com- 
manding the first battalion, and finally was lieu- 
tenant-colonel, serving on the staffs of Sheridan 
and of Rosecrans. He was also detailed as 
judge-advocate of general courts martial. At the 
close of the war he engaged in the practice of 
law and in business in Memphis, Tenn., until 
1867 when he returned to Iowa, opened a law 
office at Clarinda, and bought a half interest in 
the Page County Herald. He soon became emi- 
nently successful in the practice of law and aban- 
doned his newspaper work. In 1872 he joined 
the Liberal Republican movement, supporting 
Horace Greeley for the presidency, but returned 
to the party shortly afterward and remained a 
stanch defender of its principles. 

In 1880 Hepburn was nominated for Congress 
in the 8th district and was elected for three terms 
during which he distinguished himself as a vig- 
orous opponent of “pork-barrel” legislation and 
an earnest champion of military and pension 
legislation. When he was defeated for reelec- 
tion in 1886 by A. R. Anderson, after a spirited 
campaign in which railroad regulation consti- 
tuted the main issue, he resumed his law practice 
until President Harrison appointed him in 1889 
to the office of solicitor of the treasury, which he 
held for four years. In 1892 Hepburn again be- 
came a candidate for Congress and was elected 
eight consecutive times. For fourteen years 
chairman of the committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce and for ten years a member of 
the committee on Pacific railroads, he worked 
on the transportation problem. His work, in this 
connection, culminating in the Hepburn rate law 
of 1906, constitutes his principal achievement. 
Flepburn was also the joint author and leading 
advocate of the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906, 
champion of the bill of 1904 providing for the 
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construction of the Panama Canal — in spite of 
his own preference for the Nicaragua route, a 
consistent opponent of civil service reform, and 
one of the leaders in the movement to limit the 
powers of the speaker. 

In 1908 his party renominated him, but the 
rise of the radical Republicans, his opposition 
to trade unions, and the small enmities he had 
made in his career caused his defeat by a narrow 
margin. He opened an office in Washington and 
began again the practice of law. On Feb. 7, 1916, 
he died at Clarinda, Iowa. 

[Sources include J. E. Briggs, IVm. Peters Hepburn 
(1919) ; Annals of Iowa, Oct. 1923 ; J. F. Meginness, 
Geneal. and Hist, of the Hepburn Family of the Sus- 
quehanna Valley (1894); Des Moines Register and 
Leader, Feb. 8, 1916; information from Mrs. Wm. P. 
Hepburn and Margaret Hepburn Chamberlain on his 
ancestry and boyhood. It was Hepburn’s own estimate 
that the Cong. Record contained everything worth while 
he ever did.] L. B. S. 

HEPWORTH, GEORGE HUGHES (Feb. 

4, 1833-June 7, 1902), clergyman, editor, was 
born in Boston, Mass., the son of George Hep- 
worth, machinist, a native of Dewsbury, Eng- 
land, by his second wife, Mrs. Charlotte (Sal- 
ter) Smith. The latter, a sister of William 
Salter, the English painter, was born in London 
but was of French and Spanish descent on her 
mother^s side. When George Hughes was six 
years old, the family moved to a farm in Newton 
where he acquired a love of outdoor life which 
he never lost. After a trip to Europe in 1844, the 
Hepworths lived in Boston again, and in 1846 
George enrolled in the Latin School. His gift 
for writing early manifested itself in stories and 
verses contributed to the Sotith Boston Gazette. 
His parents were Unitarians, and from boyhood 
he had anticipated becoming a minister. Accord- 
ingly, in 1852 he entered the Harvard Divinity 
School, from which he graduated in 1855. 

His first parish was on the island of Nantucket, 
where. Sept. 12, 1855, at the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Unitarian, he was ordained. Af- 
ter two years' stay he returned to Cambridge for 
graduate work at the Divinity School; and on 
Oct. 6, 1858, he was installed pastor of the re- 
cently organized Church of the Unity, Boston, 
which he served until Oct. 6, 1869. On Apr. 25^ 
i860, he married Adaline A. Drury, daughter of 
Gardner P. Drury of Boston. Granted nine 
months’ leave of absence in 1862, he accompanied 
the 47th Regiment to Louisiana as chaplain. 
General Banks secured him a commission as first 
lieutenant of the 4th Louisiana Native Guards, a 
negro regiment; detailed him as aide-de-camp; 
and made him supervisor of the negro labor sys- 
tem. After his return he published The Whip, 
Hoe, and Sword (1864), a highly partisan ac- 
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count of Southern life. The following year one 
of his sermons. The Criminal; the Crime; the 
Penalty, an intemperate arraignment of Jeffer- 
son Davis concluding with a demand for his ex- 
ecution, was issued. Two Sermons (1865) in- 
spired by Lincoln’s death, and a Fourth of July 
oration, 1867, voice the implacable post-war 
spirit of the North. His preaching — practical, 
fervid, colorful — attracted many. He was es- 
pecially interested in bringing religion to the 
masses and in 1867 instituted theatre preaching 
in Boston. He also established the short-lived 
Boston School for Ministers, designed to train 
earnest young men for mission work. 

In 1869 he became pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, New York, and the following year pub- 
lished Rocks and Shoals: Lectures to Young 
Men. Evangelical in temperament, and having 
attempted without success to persuade the Uni- 
tarians to issue a positive statement of their be- 
liefs, in 1872 he affiliated with the Congregation- 
alists. The Church of the Disciples, institutional 
in its design, was organized, and he was its pas- 
tor until the spring of 1879. During this period 
he revealed his nautical knowledge and love for 
the sea in Starboard and Port (1876). At the 
time of the Irish famine in 1880 he was abroad, 
and James Gordon Bennett made him the 

American representative on the committee for 
the distribution of the New York Herald’s relief 
fund. After his return he was pastor of the Belle- 
ville Avenue Congregational Church, Newark, 
until 1885, but became increasingly occupied 
with writing and editorial work. Besides con- 
tributing essays and stories to periodicals, he had 
for some time written “Chat by the Way” for the 
Herald, and in 1882 Bennett made him one of 
its editorial writers, appointing him superin- 
tending editor in 1885, and in 1893 putting the 
Telegram in his charge. Beginning in 1892 he 
published weekly sermons in the Herald, which 
attracted wide attention. Four volumes of these 
were printed, Herald Sermons (1894) ; Herald 
Sermons (1897) ; We Shall Live Again (1903) J 
Making the Most of Life (1904). Among his 
other publications are ! / I (1881), a story sug- 
gested by the doctrine of reincarnation; Hiram 
Golfs Religion (1893), more than thirty-five 
thousand copies of which were sold; Brozvn 
Studies, or Camp-Fires and Morals ( 1895) ; The 
Farmer and the Lord (1896); The Queerest 
Man Alive and Other Stories (1897). 1S97 

Bennett sent Hepworth to Anatolia to make a 
survey of the Armenian situation. His observa- 
tions were published in Through Armenia on 
Horseback (1898), highly commended for its 
sound judgment and impartial spirit. 
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[Susan H. Ward, George H. Hepworth (1903); 
Who's Who in America, 1901-02 ; Gen, Cat. of the Di- 
vinity School of Harvard Univ. (1905) ; N. Y. Herald, 
June 9t 1902; Independent (N. Y.), June 12, 1902.] 

H.E.S. 


HERBERMANN, CHARLES GEORGE 

(Dec. 8, 1840-Aug. 24, 1916), editor, writer, 
teacher, was born at Saerbeck, Westphalia, Ger- 
many. He was the first of the seven children of 
George Herbermann, a native of Glandorf, Han- 
over, and his wife, Elizabeth Stipp of Osnabriick. 
At the age of nine he had completed the course 
at the village school and had begun the study of 
Latin. The family emigrated to New York where 
they landed on Jan. 21, 1851, after a tempestuous 
voyage of eighty-two days in the course of which 
two of the children, one of whom had been born 
on shipboard, died. Charles attended the paro- 
chial school attached to the Church of Saint Al- 
phonsus for two years and then entered the Col- 
lege of Saint Francis Xavier. At his graduation 
in 1858 the degree of bachelor of arts was 
conferred on him by Saint John’s College, the 
predecessor of Fordham University, since Saint 
Francis Xavier’s College had not yet obtained 
its charter. For the next eleven years he taught 
at the college, continuing his studies and receiv- 
ing the degrees of A.M. (Saint John’s, i860) 
and Ph.D. (Saint Francis Xavier’s, 1865). On 
Nov. I, 1869, he began his duties as professor 
of the Latin language and literature at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. This institution he 
served for forty-five years, with broad and sound 
scholarship and patient and skilful pedagogy in 
the classroom, and with prudence and foresight 
in the faculty chamber. He published editions 
of Sallust’s Jugurthine War (1886) and Bellum 


CatiUncB (1900), 

In 1888 the United States Catholic Historical 
Magazine published Herbermann’s translation 
from the Latin of Torfason’s ^‘History of An- 
cient Vinland.” The United States Catholic His- 
torical Society made him its president in 1898 
and continued him in office until his death. Un- 


der his editorship of its publications, the Society 
enriched the field of Americana with such con- 
tributions as Unpublished Letters of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton (1902) and The Cosmo- 
graphies Introdiictio of Martin Waldseeniuller 
(1907). The latter volume was a facsimile re- 
print of the original work published in 15071 
with a translation into English and a facsimile 
of the first map on which appeared the name 
“America.” In January 1905, he was appointed 
editor-in-chief of The Catholic Encyclopedia, an 


epochal product of Catholic scholarship, with 
fifteen hundred contributors from forty-three 
countries (vols. I-XV, 1913^ vol. XVI, Index, 


1914). During the progress of the work. Pope 
Pius X honored Herbermann with knighthood 
in the Order of Saint Gregory (1909), and again, 
at its completion (1913), with the medal Pro 
Ecclesia et Ponttfice. In 1916, the year of his 
death, he published The Stdpicians in the United 
States. 

Herbermann was twice married, first, in 1873, 
to Mary Theresa Dieter of Baltimore, who died 
in 1876, and second, in 1880, to Elizabeth Schoeb 
of New York City, a native of Marburg in Hesse, 
who died in 1893. He was the father of nine 
children, seven of whom survived him. A suf- 
ferer from glaucoma, he spent the last years of 
his life in total blindness, performing his schol- 
arly tasks with the help of his children who read 
to him, wrote at his dictation, and accompanied 
him at all times. He died in his seventy-sixth 
year. 

[U. S. Cath. Hist. Soc., Hist. Records and Studies, 
vol. X (1917) ; City College Quart. (N. Y.), Dec. 1916; 
Who's Who in America, 1916-17; Cath. Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 1917; America (N, Y.), Sept. 2, 1916; N. Y. 
Times, Aug. 25, 1916.] P.H.L. 

HERBERT, HENRY WILLIAM (Apr. 7, 

1807-May 17, 1858), writer, better known as 
Frank Forester, under which pseudon)un he pub- 
lished the works on field sports for which he is 
chiefly remembered, was born in London, a de- 
scendant of English peers, educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, and after a colorful career in Amer- 
ica died by his own hand in a New York hotel 
at the age of fifty-one. His father. Rev. William 
Herbert, son of Henry Herbert, first Earl of 
Carnarvon, was dean of Manchester, and a noted 
classicist, linguist, and naturalist; his mother 
was Hon. Letitia Emily Dorothea, daughter of 
Joshua, fifth Viscount Allen. The dean was an 
ardent sportsman and Henry, early taught to 
ride and shoot, acquired a passionate fondness 
for outdoor life. At the University he was prom- 
inent among the convivially inclined and a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge Yeomanry Cavalry, but 
graduated B.A. from Caius College in 1830 with 
a high reputation for scholarship, especially in 
the classics. Financial difficulties soon prompt- 
ed him to leave England for the Continent and in 
1831 he came to the United States. 

Settling in New York, he was for some eight 
years Latin and Greek preceptor in a school con- 
ducted after the Eton plan by Rev. R. Townsend 
Huddart. Hunting and fishing expeditions, in 
which he took rare and intelligent delight, con- 
sumed much of his spare time. As a classical 
scholar he had few equals in this country, 
his Prometheus and Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
Translated into English Verse (1849) receiving 
high praise from Prof, C. C. Felton {North 
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American Review, October 1849) ; his knowl- 
edge of English history and literature was ex- 
tensive ; he was a pen-and-ink artist of marked 
ability; as a sportsman he was unsurpassed; his 
pupils idolized him. He soon became acquainted 
with many of the leading writers of the day and 
began a literary career to which, after giving up 
teaching, he devoted himself almost exclusively. 
In a short time he was a well-known character, 
not only because of his brilliant gifts, but also 
because of his eccentricities. Always a poseur, 
he attracted attention on the street, “usually at- 
tired in sporting costume, and bearing a luxuri- 
ant moustache — an appendage rather unusual in 
those days — cavalier boots upon his feet, and 
massive King Charles' spurs setting off the 
whole” (Frank Forester's Sporting Scenes and 
Characters, 1881, pp. 15, 16). Later in life he 
frequently appeared in a checked suit with a 
Scotch plaid shawl thrown over his shoulder. In 
1839 he married Sarah, daughter of John 
Barker of Bangor, Me., whom he met while he 
was on a hunting trip. She died in 1844, leaving 
him a son, William George, who was later sent 
to England and remained there. In 1845 Her- 
bert built a cottage in a wooded retreat on the 
Passaic River near Newark which he called 
“The Cedars.” Here, surrounded by his books 
and sporting accoutrements, he did much of his 
writing. 

Happy and companionable as a sportsman, he 
had unfortunate characteristics which made his 
social life in general hectic and regrettable, and 
alienated his friends. He gloried in his English 
lineage and maintained aristocratic pretensions, 
was ambitious for literary recognition, sensitive, 
quarrelsome, and of violent temper; neverthe- 
less, he held tenaciously to certain high stand- 
ards and in his writing was extremely conscien- 
tious. In a letter penned just before his death, 
he declared : “I have put forth nothing that I did 
believe to be false or evil, or anything which I 
did not believe to be good and true.” 

His literary output was prodigious and varied. 
In 1833, with A. D. Patterson, a colleague of his 
at Huddart’s school, he started the American 
Monthly Magazine, a rival of the Knickerbocker, 
He continued as editor until the end of 1835' 
when a quarrel with Charles Fenno Hoffman 
[q.v,'], who had become associated with him, 
caused him to retire. In the meantime, 1835, he 
had published anonymously his first historical 
romance. The Brothers, a Tale of the Fronde 
which was well received. This was followed by 
a number of others, several of which went 
through more than one edition and were repub- 
lished abroad. In general, however, they were 
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prolix, lacking in imagination and humor, and 
in their studied fidelity to fact, more historical 
than romantic. In his later years he turned to 
purely historical writings, such as The Knights 
of England, France and Scotland (1852) ; and 
The Captains of the Roman Republic (1854). 
All the while he was contributing to periodicals 
and turning out miscellaneous work of various 
kinds including translations of some of the nov- 
els of Eugene Sue and Alexandre Dumas. His 
poems were numerous and of considerable merit. 
Selections from them. Poems of ''Frank Fores- 
ter," with a memoir of the author by Morgan 
Herbert (Margaret Morgan Herbert Mather) 
were published in 1888. 

He consented in 1839 to write a series of arti- 
cles for the American Turf Register, lately ac- 
quired by William T. Porter [q.v.'}. In order 
that they might not interfere with his ambition 
to be known as a writer of great romances, he 
concealed their authorship under the pseudonym, 
Frank Forester. Although of secondary impor- 
tance in his own estimation, his contributions to 
the literature of field sports, of which these 
sketches were the beginning, are the portion of 
his work which has greatest interest and perma- 
nent value. They were published in 1845 under 
the title, The Warwick Woodlands, or Things 
as They IV ere There Ten Years Ago; a second 
edition. The Warwick Woodlands, illustrated by 
the author, appeared in 1851. The background 
is that of Orange County, N. Y., country of 
which Herbert was especially fond. He wrote 
with enthusiasm and spirit; his characters are 
skilfully portrayed; humor is not lacking; the 
descriptions are accurate and vivid ; and through 
all a thread of poetic imagination runs. In 1846 
My Shooting Box and in 1849 The Deerstalkers 
were issued, both of which had appeared in part 
in Graham's Magazine. A work of some scope, 
Frank Forester's Field Sports of the United 
States, and British Provinces, of North Amer- 
ica, was issued in 1849, in two volumes, having 
appeared in London the previous year under a 
slightly different title. It has since gone through 
many editions and is still considered an author- 
ity. Frank Forester's Fish and Fishing of the 
United States and British Provinces of North 
America was issued in London in 1849 and in 
New York in 1850. In 1852 he published The 
Quorndon Hounds; or A Virginian at Melton 
Mowbray, and in 1857, Frank Forester's Horse 
and Horsemanship of the United States and 
British Provinces of North America, two vol- 
umes, a work to which all writers on sport of 
early times must turn. Many of his writings are 
illustrated by his own drawings. With respect 
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to Fish and Fishing he states : “All the cuts 
were drawn by myself, on wood, either from the 
dead fishes themselves, or from original draw- 
ings in the possession of Professor Agassiz.*’ In 
1856 lie brought out The Complete Manual for 
Young Sportsmen. As a pioneer in this field he 
made a distinct contribution both to American 
literature and to sportsmanship. 

In February 1858, Herbert married Adela R. 
Budlong of Providence, R. 1 . Not many weeks 
afterward she left him. Her desertion threw 


him into one of his frequent moods of melan- 
choly and on May 17, in the Stevens House, New 
York, he sliot himself. His remains were buried 
in Mount Pleasant Cemetery, Newark, and eigh- 
teen years later the Newark Herbert Associa- 
tion erected a simple stone at his grave. In 1881 
Frank PorestcYs Sporting Scenes and Charac- 
ters, two volumes, edited by Will Wildwood 
(Fred E. Pond), was published, and in 1882, the 
Life and Writings of Frank Forester, two vol- 
umes, edited by D. W. Judd with memoir by 
Thomas Picton. On Oct. 23, 1920, a memorial 
to him by the sportsmen of America was un- 
veiled at Warwick, Orange County, N. Y. In 
1930 the Hitchcock edition of his sporting nov- 
els was issued. 


[Jolin Venn, Biog. Hist, of Gonville and Cains Col- 
lege 1349-1897, vol. II ( 1898) ; memoirs by “Will Wild- 
wood” (Fred E. Pond) in Frank Forester's Fugitive 
Sporting Sketches (1879) and Frank Forester's Sport- 
ing Scenes and Characters (1881). vol. I ; The Newark 
Herbert Association to ‘Frank Forester' : In Memo- 
riam ( 1876) ; Diet, of Nat. Biog., m which date of birth 
is incorrectly given ; International Mag., June i. 1851 ; 
Porter's Spirit of the Times, May 22, Aug. 21. 1858; 
F. L. Mott. A Hist, of Am. Magazines (1930) ; E. B. 
Hornby, Under Old Roof trees (>9o8) ; N. herald, 
N Y. Times, and N. Y. Tribune, May 18. 1858: MK. 
Herald, Nov. 26, 1893 ; Warwick Valley 
27, 1920; The Spur, June 15. 1922; N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Nov. p, 1924; Saturday Rev. of Tit }Ar\. 10, 
1925* N. Y. Herald Tribune, 'Nov. 30, 1930; N. Y.hvc- 
ning Post, Aug. 29.193^^ The best collection of Forester 
material is in the possession of Harry Worcester 
Smith No. Grafton. Mass., who has made some ot it 
available for use in this sketch ; see also his introduc- 
tions to The Warwick Woodlands (1921, 1924). and his 
memoir of Forester in the Hitchcock Edition of Frank 

Forester, vol. IV (i93o)d H.E. S. 

HERBERT. HILARY ABNER (Mar. 12. 

1834-Mar. 6, I 9 i 9 )» Confederate soldier, con- 
gressman, secretary of the navy, was born at 
Laurensville, now Laurens, S. C. He uas de- 
scended from English ancestors who settled in 
Virginia in 1630. His father, Thomas Edward 
Herbert, was a planter; his mother, DoroUiy 
Teague Young, had been educated in a Moravian 
school for young women at Salem, N. C., and 
was the founder of a successful school for girls 
which was continued after her marriage in Lau- 
rens and, after 1847, in Greenville, Ala. Thomas 
Herbert had many advanced theories of educa- 


tion which he applied in the rearing of his son. 
Hilary was ready for college at sixteen, but his 
father regarded him as too young to begin a col- 
lege course, and kept him on the plantation two 
years longer. He entered the sophomore class 
at the University of Alabama in 1853 and quickly 
became a leader of the group. This was the year 
of “Doty’s Rebellion,” when the sophomore class 
withdrew from school in indignation at the treat- 
ment of one of their number by the faculty. Hil- 
ary left with his class and never returned. In 
1855 he entered the University of Virginia, but 
was forced to withdraw after one year because 
of ill health. He began reading law in 1856 and 
after four months passed the required examina- 
tions and was admitted to the bar. He prac- 
tised in Greenville until the outbreak of the Civil 
War. 

Entering the Confederate army as a second 
lieutenant of the Greenville Guards, he went 
with his company when it was ordered to Mobile 
to take charge of the fort. When the Guards 
were incorporated in the 8th Alabama Infantry 
in May 1861 he was made captain of the com- 
pany. He was given the rank of major during 
the Peninsula campaign and later was promoted 
to that of lieutenant-colonel. At Fair Oaks he 
was wounded and captured, but was exchanged 
after two months. He fought at Manassas, Fred- 
ericksburg, Antietam, and Gettysburg. He was 
permanently disabled in the Wilderness and re- 
tired from active service in 1864. Although he 
was only a lieutenant-colonel, he had command- 
ed his regiment and was retired with the rank 
of colonel because of the protest of his fellow of- 
ficers, who urged that his gallantry in action 
had earned the reward of promotion. 

Herbert resumed the practice of law in 1864 at 
Greenville, and on Apr. 23, 1867, married Ella 
B. Smith of Selma. Ala. In 1872 he opened an 
office in Montgomery. Five years later he was 
elected to Congress from the Montgomery dis- 
trict, which he represented for sixteen years. 
He attracted attention in his first session when 
he opposed a forty-million-dollar appropriation 
for the building of the Texas & Pacific Railroad, 
in spite of a memorial from the Alabama legisla- 
ture demanding his vote for the project. When 
the supporters of the measure carried the fight 
to his district in the next election, the district 
supported Herbert. He was a member of the 
committee on ways and means and three times 
chairman of the committee on naval affairs. In 
the latter capacity he was largely responsible for 
the increased appropriations which led to the re- 
vival of the American navy. In 1893 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the navy in President Cleve- 
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land’s cabinet. He had a definite program in 
view which centered construction work upon 
battle-ships and torpedo boats and, constantly 
urging increased construction upon a reluctant 
Congress, he was able in spite of the finan- 
cial depression to get support for an enlarged 
navy. He was one of the authors of IVhy the 
Solid South f or. Reconstruction and Its Residts 
(1890), a book of propaganda designed to arouse 
public opinion in the North against the Force 
Bill which was before Congress at that time. 
Dedicated to the Northern business man, it at- 
tracted no little attention, winning favor as a 
fair presentation of the Southern white man’s 
view of the problem of negro suffrage. In 1912 
Herbert published The Abolition Crusade and 
its Consequences. From 1897 to the end of his 
life he practised law in Washington. He died in 
Tampa, Fla., shortly before his eighty-fifth birth- 
day. 

[T. M. Owen, Hist, of Ala. and Diet, of Ala. Biog. 
(1921), vol. Ill: Memorial Record of Ala. (1893), 
vol. II : B. F. Riley, Makers and Romance of Ala. Hist. 
(n.d., 1915); Who's Who in America, 1918-19; C<?n- 
fed. Veteran, June, July 1919; Evening Star (Wash- 
in^on, D. C.), Mar. 6. 1919 ; Montgomery Advertiser, 
Mar, 7, 1919; manuscript material in the Ala. Dept, 
of Archives and Hist., Montgomery.] H.F. 

HERBERT, VICTOR (Feb. i, 1859-May 26, 
1924), musician, the son of Edward Herbert and 
Fanny Lover, the daughter of the Irish novelist 
Samuel Lover, was born in Dublin, Ireland. 
He was sent to Germany at seven to study music 
and specialized in the 'cello under Cossman at 
Baden. After appearing as a solo 'cellist in 
Germany, France, and Italy, he became first 
'cellist of Strauss’s orchestra in Vienna in 1882, 
and from 1883 to 1886 he was with the Stuttgart 
court orchestra. In Stuttgart he studied compo- 
sition with Max Seifritz and wrote his “Suite 
in F” for 'cello and orchestra. In 1886 he met 
and married Therese Forster, prima donna at 
the Vienna Hofoper, and came to America as 
first 'cellist at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Later he held the same place in Thomas’ orches- 
tra, and then in the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, conducted by Seidl, in which he was also 
assistant conductor. From 1888 to 1891 he was 
an associate conductor at the festivals in Worces- 
ter, Mass., where in 1891 his oratorio, The Cap- 
tive, was performed. In 1893 he succeeded Gil- 
more as bandmaster of the 22nd Regiment, New 
York National Guard. From 1898 until’ 1904 
he was the conductor of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, then after 1904 he conducted 
his own— Victor Herbert's New York Orches- 
tra-appearing at times as guest conductor with 
other orchestras. 

In 1893 Herbert launched upon his career as 
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a composer of comic opera when William Mac- 
Donald, manager of the Bostonians, induced him 
to write a light opera for his company. The re- 
sult, Prince Ananias, produced in New York 
Nov. 20, 1894, determined Herbert's musical fu- 
ture. From that time on his main energies were 
devoted to dramatic music. Prince Ananias was 
but the first of a series of comic operas which in 
quantity of output exceeded and in imaginative 
quality often excelled, the operas of Sullivan. 
The Wizard of the Nile (1895) ; The Serenade 
and The IdoVs Eye (1897) ; The Fortune Teller 
(1898), Alice Nielsen’s greatest hit; Babes in 
Toyland (1903); Mile. Modiste (1905), con- 
taining the waltz-song “Kiss Me Again”; and 
The Red Mill (1906), were immediately suc- 
cessful and some of them have been many times 
revived. Later works included Little Nemo 
( 1908) ; Naughty Marietta ( 1910) ; The Madcap 
Duchess and Sweethearts (1913) ; Princess Pat 
(1915): and Her Regiment (1917), Herbert 
also wrote the musical scores of the Ziegfeld 
Follies of 1919, 1921, and 1924. In his later 
years his spontaneity flagged, and unlike Sulli- 
van, he did not always have a Gilbert for a libret- 
tist. That his remarkable gift of musical inven- 
tion would have found an even richer develop- 
ment in grand opera seems certain. His Natoma 
(Philadelphia, 1911), set to an inadequate book, 
remains, musically, one of the best among Amer- 
ican grand operas ; his shorter score in the same 
form, Madeleine (New York Metropolitan, 1914) 
shows his mastery of humorous descriptive mu- 
sic. His comic opera triumphs did not console 
him for his unrealized dream of grand opera 
composition. He made a successful departure as 
a dramatic composer in 1916, however, in the 
elaborate dramatic score for the photoplay The 
Birth of a Nation and later wrote the music for 
Little Old New York, The Great White Way, 
and Yolanda. His non-dramatic compositions 
include piano pieces, songs, male choruses, a 
symphonic poem, “Hero and Leander,” and three 
suites for orchestra. His “Second 'Cello Con- 
certo” he himself played with the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Mar. 10, 1894. 

Herbert was generous and impulsive by na- 
ture and was devoted to his friends. Retaining 
a love for his native country he was active in 
many Irish societies and at the time of his death 
was president of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick and the Sons of Irish Freedom. He was 
one of the founders of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers, which en- 
deavored to prevent radio corporations from 
broadcasting copyrighted music without pay- 
ment, and shortly before his death he headed a 
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delegation which presented the Society’s case in 
Washington. As a musician, largely through 
the radio dissemination of his works, he attained 
a popularity wliich no other American composer 
had won. In 1913, when he was at the height of 
his career, it was said of him that “his charac- 
teristic utterance is in its way as distinctive, as 
individual, as free as that of every great foreign 
composer of comic opera from Strauss to Arthur 
Sullivan” (H. F. Peyser, in Musical America, 
Oct. II, 1913), and Deems Taylor, writing at 
the time of his death {New York JVorld, June i, 
1924), said of him that he had “raised light 
opera music to a degree of harmonic sophistica- 
tion that it had never before reached.” 

[Rupert Hughes and Arthur Elson, Am. Composers 
(1914) ; Jour, of the Am. Soc. of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers, Dec. 1927; Musical America, May 31, 
1924, giving a full bibliography of Herbert’s compo- 
sitions ; Musical Observer, Aug. 1923; Musical Cou- 
rier, Mar. 3, 1927: N. Y. Times, May 27, 29, 1924; 
N. y. Herald Tribune, May 27, 1924.] F. H.M. 

HERDIC, PETER (Dec. 14, 1824-Mar. 2, 
1888), lumberman, inventor, was the son of 
Henry Herdic and was born on a farm at Fort 
Plains, N. Y. His father died when Peter was 
still an infant and his mother with her seven 
children moved to Ithaca, N. Y., in 1826. Four 
years later upon her second marriage she settled 
with her family on a farm near Ithaca. Here 
the boy lived until he was thirteen years old 
and secured a bit of schooling. In 1837 his step- 
father died and the family settled on a virgin 
tract of land on Pipe Creek, N. Y. Herdic and 
his brothers cleared and cultivated the land, built 
a home, and in every way aided in the support 
of the family. In 1844 when he was twenty years 
old Herdic began to work for a lumberman and 
through earnest application and hard work 
learned the business and added to his capital as 
well. Two years later he went to Lycoming 
County, Pa., and near Williamsport began the 
operation of a shingle mill. His earnings in 
three years enabled him to purchase a farm of 
150 acres in the neighborhood and to build a 
modest home to which he took his bride, Amanda 
Taylor, whom he married on Christmas Day, 
1849. For the succeeding four years he oper- 
ated his farm and a steam sawmill as well. Then 
m 1853 he moved to Williamsport, and from that 
time on until his death his seemingly inexhausti- 
ble energy was directed toward the development 
and growth of that city. He purchased hundreds 
of acres of land on which he erected mills and 
factories, and he induced manufacturers to es- 
tablish themselves there. Residences, stores, 
bank buildings, and hotels rose as if by magic, 


gas-manufacturing plants, and street-paving jobs 
became actualities under his guiding hand, espe- 
cially during his term as mayor following his 
election in 1869. 

In 1878 Herdic failed with large liabilities and 
all of his undertakings in Williamsport had to 
be abandoned. Shortly afterward he became in- 
terested in city and interurban transportation 
and turned his attention first to the design of a 
suitable vehicle. On Apr. 20, 1880, he obtained 
his first patent for an improved vehicle running- 
gear and a few months later, on June 8, he pat- 
ented a fare-collecting box to be used on his pro- 
posed coach and cab. He then removed to Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., where he organized the Herdic 
Coach Company and began the construction of 
coaches and the operation of transport lines. 
The “Herdic” soon became popular; its inventor 
continued to improve it, and in a measure his 
fortune was restored. Unfortunately, however, 
he met with an accident while on a business trip 
to New York which caused his death there 
within a month. Herdic’s first wife died in 1856 
and on Jan. 12, i860, he married Encie E. May- 
nard who with two sons survived him. He was 
buried in Williamsport. 

[E. Collins and J. W. Jordan, Gencal. and Personal 
Hist, of Lycoming County, Pa. (1906), vol. I ; A^. Y. 
Times, Mar. 3, 1888 ; Ann. Report of the Commissioner 
of Patents for the Year 1880 O881).] C. W. M n. 

HERING, CARL (Mar. 29, i86c>-May 10, 
1926), electrical engineer, was born at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the son of Constantine \_q.v.'\ and 
Theresa (Buckheim) Hering, and a younger 
brother of Rudolph Hering He was edu- 

cated at Lauterbach's Academy in Philadelphia 
and at the University of Pennsylvania, from 
which he received the degree of B.S. in 1880. 
He remained at the university as an instructor 
and in 1882 became interested in electrical engi- 
neering, then a new course of study. Upon the 
completion of the courses offered at Pennsyl- 
vania, Hering continued his study at the Poly- 
technikum at Darmstadt, Germany, 1883-84, and 
in 1885 obtained a position as an electrical engi- 
neer with Henry Moehring & Company, manu- 
facturers of electrical machines at Frankfurt- 
am-Main. In 1886 he returned to the United 
States, received the degree of M.E. from the 
University of Pennsylvania, and began the prac- 
tice of consulting engineer at Philadelphia. He 
continued his studies and extended them to in- 
clude researches in the new fields of electro- 
chemistry and electrophysics. He investigated 
the regeneration of battery solutions and patented 
several improvements in battery construction. In 
1900 he began the study of electric furnaces 


and municipal projects such as water-works. 
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when making tests for the reduction of arsenic 
ores. Six years later his experiments resulted 
in the design of an electric furnace in which the 
electromagrnetic force known as the ‘‘pinch ef- 
fect” was employed. This force, which tends to 
contract any conductor through which a current 
is flowing, was used to impart a desirable circu- 
lating motion to the molten mass within the fur- 
nace. The furnace which he developed required 
close adjustment of many elements and was too 
delicate of operation to enjoy more than a limited 
commercial use. In 1892 Hering became tech- 
nical editor of Electrical World and in 1893 es- 
tablished the Digest of Current Electrical Lit- 
erature in connection with this publication. In 
1902 he was instrumental in founding Electro- 
chemical Industry, which later became Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering. Before 1890 he 
was well known in the profession and was sent 
as a delegate to many of the important exposi- 
tions and congresses, including the Electrical 
Exhibition in Vienna, 1883, the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1889, ^rid the International Electrical Con- 
gress in Paris, 1900. In 1889 the French gov- 
ernment appointed him an Officer of Public 
Instruction and in 1891 made him a Knight of 
the Legion of Honor. He was president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 1900- 
01, and a founder and president of the American 
Electrochemical Society, 1906-07. His pub- 
lished works include: Principles of Dynamo- 
Electric Machines (1888) ; Table of Equivalents 
of Units of Measurements (1888); Universal 
Wiring Computer (1891); Ready Reference 
Tables (1904) ; and a Standard Table of Electro- 
chemical Eqitivalents and Their Derivatives 
(1917)- He also published a Road Book of 
Pennsylvania (1900) and compiled a summary 
of Recent Progress in Electric Raihvays ( 1892). 
Hering married Harriet Truesdell, by whom he 
had one child. He died at Philadelphia. 

{Jour, of the Am. Inst, of Electrical Engineers, June 
>926; Electrical World, May 15, 22, 1926; Cliem. and 
Metallurgical Engineering, May 1926; F. J. Moffett, 
The Electric Furnace (1921) ; Studies in Applied Elec- 
tricity (1901); Phila. Record, May ii, 1926; Pa. Ga- 
sette, May 21, 1926.] F.A.T, 

hering, CONSTANTINE (Jan. i, 1800- 

July 23, 1880), physician, homeopathist, was 
born in Oschatz, Saxony, the son of Christian 
Gottlieb Karl Hering, an accomplished mu- 
sician and educator, and of Christiane Frie- 
dericke (Kreutzberg) Hering. At the age of 
eleven he was placed in the classical school at 
Zittau, where he displayed strong interest in 
natural history and made a valuable collection 
of minerals, herbs, and bones. He began his 
medical studies at the Surgical Academy of 
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Dresden in 1820 and subsequently attended the 
University of Leipzig, taking seven courses in 
medicine. While there he became a special pupil 
and assistant of J. Henry Robbi, a celebrated 
French surgeon who had served under Na- 
poleon. When a publishing house requested 
Robbi to prepare a pamphlet inveighing against 
homeopathy, designed to deal a deathblow to that 
rising system of therapeutics, Robbi declined the 
assignment but made the suggestion that it be 
given to young Hering. The latter accepted the 
task with enthusiasm and proceeded, with the 
industry that characterized him throughout life, 
to make his work one of superexcellence. Study- 
ing, to this end, the teachings of Hahnemann, he 
became converted to Hahnemann’s theories. His 
convictions were soon strengthened by a per- 
sonal experience : he contracted a severely in- 
fected dissecting wound which seemed to demand 
amputation, but homeopathic prescribing — the 
remedy being arsenicum — effected a cure with- 
out the aid of surgery. Attracted by the reputa- 
tion of Schonlein, he pursued further studies in 
the University of Wurzburg, from which insti- 
tution he received his diploma in medicine, sur- 
gery, and obstetrics on Mar. 23, 1826. Following 
graduation, he was appointed teacher in mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences at the Blochmann 
Institute in Dresden, a school for the education 
of young noblemen. After several months of 
work here, upon the recommendation of the 
president of the school to the King of Saxony, 
Hering was delegated to go to Surinam in South 
America to make researches in zoology. His 
ability and industry while in Surinam enabled 
him in addition to his zoological researches to 
engage in some medical practice, study drug ac- 
tion, and contribute articles to Stapf’s Archiv. 
These outside activities were disapproved by the 
physician to the King; the Minister of the In- 
terior wrote Hering a letter of criticism, and the 
young scientist promptly resigned, although no 
fault had been found with the character of his 
research work. He then practised medicine in 
Paramaribo, and there began his studies of the 
venomous Lachesis and made provings of nu- 
merous remedies. One of his enthusiastic pupils, 
Dr. George H. Bute, a Moravian missionary, 
left South America in 1831 for the United States 
and began practice at Nazareth, Pa. At his so- 
licitation, in 1833, Hering took up his residence 
in Philadelphia, where he practised medicine un- 
til his death. 

He was instrumental in organizing, at Allen- 
town, Pa., in 183s, the first school of homeo- 
pathic therapeutics in the world — the North 
American Academy of the Homeopathic Heal- 
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ing Art, chartered June 17, 1836. He was presi- 
dent and principal instructor until 1842, when 
the institution was obliged to close its doors for 
want of funds. Two years later Hering presided 
at the first session of the American Institute of 
Homeopathy ( 1844). In 1848, with Jacob Jeanes 
and Walter Williamson, he founded the Homeo- 
pathic Medical College of Pennsylvania. He was 
elected professor of materia medica in the first 
faculty, but resigned before the beginning of the 
session. In 1864 he accepted the chair of insti- 
tutes of homeopathy and practice of medicine, 
which he held for three years. In 1867, when the 
controlling stockholder decided to abolish the 
chair of pathology, Hering resigned, being fol- 
lowed by several members of the faculty. Se- 
curing a charter, he immediately formed a new 
college, the Hahnemann Medical College of 
Philadelphia, with which, two years later, the 
Homeopathic Medical College united. Of the 
new institution Herine was dean, 1867-7^- 
also served as professor of institutes and materia 
medica, 1867-69, 1870-71, and of institutes and 
practice, 1869-70. From 1876 until his death he 
was professor emeritus of institutes and materia 

medica. 

Throughout his long career Hering was an 
indefatigable worker. Bradford’s Homwopathic 
Bibliography credits him with 325 articles, most- 
ly on remedies and their indications, and eighty 
nine books and pamphlets. His first important 
work was The Homoeopathist or Domestic Phy- 
sician (pt. I, 1835; Pt- 2, 1838), which passe 
through fourteen editions m German, seven 
editions in the United States, and two in Eng- 
land : it was also translated into French, Sp^ish, 
Italian, Danish, Swedish, and Russian. Frorn 
iS";! to 1853 he was one of the editors of the 
North American Homoeopathic Journal ; from 
igcA to 1856, of the Homoeopathic News, and 
from 1867 to 1871, of the American Homoeo- 
pathic Materia Medica. He was the author of 
Matena Medica ( 1873). Analytical Therapeutics 
(1875), and Condensed Materia Medica (1877). 
He translated from the German R. H. Gross s 
Comparative Materia Medica (1867). His opus 

'tnagnumwdes Guiding Symptoms {10 vo\s., 1878- 
91 ) . He died while arranging the third volume ; 
the remaining seven were published under the 
supervision of his literary executors. Hering 
was an indefatigable “prover,” over eighty reme- 
dies standing to his credit. His most notable 
work in this line was that which he began in 1828 
on Lachesis. He was an ardent admirer of Para- 
celsus, of whose writings he had a notable col- 
lection, which after his death was deposited in 
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the library of the Hahnemann Medical College 
of Philadelphia. 

Hering’s medical teachings were liberal ; his 
examinations of patients were complete, includ- 
ing the investigation of all data, organic, func- 
tional, and mental. He contended that anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, pathology, surgery, and 
diagnosis were essential to the homeopathic prac- 
titioner, herein bringing upon himself the criti- 
cism of less liberal colleagues. He was married 
three times, first, in 1829, to Charlotte Kemper, 
who died in 1831; second, to Marianne Huss- 
mann, who died in 1840; and third, in 1845, 
while on a visit to Germany, to Theresa Buck- 
heim, who survived him. Carl and Rudolph Her- 
ing [qq.vJ] were his sons. Hering died in his 
eighty-first year. In religious faith he was a 
Swedenborgian, 

[A Memorial of Constantine Hering, . . . i8oo~i88o 
(Phila., n.d.) ; “Dr. Constantine Hering,” by Jiis daugh- 
ter, in Mittheilungen des Deutschen Pionter-Vereins 
von Philadelphia, 1907; A. M. Eastman, Life and 
Reminiscences of Dr. Constantine Hering m Hahne- 
mannian Monthly, Aug. 1917 ; Heman Faber, xn Jour, 
Am. Inst, of Homeopathy, June, July, Aug. 1915. 1 . 
L. Bradford’s “Biographies of 

sicians.” vol. XVI. in library of Hahnemann Med c. 
Coll Phila.; T. L. Bradford, Homoeopathic Bibli- 
ography of the U. S., 1825-91 (^892). ^ Pioneers of 
Homceopathy (1897), and Hist, of Hahnemann Medic. 
Coll and Hospital of Phila. (1898); Egbert Cleave, 
Biog. Cyc. of Homceopathic Physicians and Surgeons 
(1873); W. H. King. Hist, of Homeopathy and Us 

Institutions in America (igosh 

IVorld's Homceopathic Convention Held at Phila., 1876, 
II (1880). 773-98: H. A. Kelly and W. L. Burrage, 
Sv. (^9-0); PhUa.^Press, Ju\y 26. 

1880; appreciation by Rudolph Hering, in Jour. Am. 
Inst, of Homeopathy, Feb. 1919 ] C. B. 

HERING, RUDOLPH (Feb. 26, 1847-May 

30, 1923), pioneer sanitary engineer, brother of 
Carl Hering [q.v.], was born at Philadelphia, 
Pa., the son of Dr. Constantine Hering iq.v.l, 
one of the founders of homeopathy in America, 
and of his third wife, Theresa (Buckheim) 
Hering. At the age of thirteen, Rudolph was 
sent to Germany where he attended the Dresden 
public high school and later the Royal Polytech- 
nical School, from which he was graduated in 
1867 as a civil engineer. He then returned to the 
United States and worked on the surveys for 
Prospect Park in Brooklyn, N. Y., and the ex- 
tension of Fairmount Park in Philadelphia. In 
1872 he went to the Yellowstone as an astro- 
nomical observer with the government party sent 
to explore this newly established national park. 
Returning to Philadelphia, he entered the office 
of the city engineer, and from 1876 to 1880 
served as assistant city engineer in charge o 
bridges and sewers. Though his first work in this 
office was in connection with the construction 
of the Girard Street Bridge, his later work had 
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more to do with sewage disposal and definitely 
established his interest in that field, in which 
very little real engineering had been done. In 
1880 serious yellow-fever epidemics in many 
cities of the United States caused the National 
Board of Health to consider more fully the prob- 
lems of city sewage disposal. To further this in- 
vestigation Hering was sent abroad to study 
European practice. His Report on European 
Sewerage Systems, published in 1881, was the 
first comprehensive American writing in the 
field, and remained for many years the most im- 
portant work on the principles of sanitary engi- 
neering, Upon his return from this survey, Her- 
ing opened an office in Philadelphia and began 
his practice as a consulting sanitary engineer, 
probably the first in the country. From 1882 to 
1885 he supervised an exhaustive study of new 
sources of water supply for Philadelphia, and 
from 1885 to 1887 acted as chief engineer for the 
Drainage and Water Supply Commission of Chi- 
cago, the report of which was the basis for the 
establishment of the Chicago Drainage Canal. 
He then moved to New York, where he prac- 
tised for more than thirty years. It is estimated 
that in the course of his career he made reports 
for more than 250 cities and towns in North and 
South America. He made water-supply inves- 
tigations for the cities of Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, New Orleans, Columbus, Montreal, Quebec, 
and Toronto, and was a member of the Burr- 
Hering-Freeman Commission that made the re- 
port (1903) on an additional water supply for 
New York City, which was the basis for the Cats- 
kill Aqueduct project. In the field of sewage 
disposal he was associated with most of the 
larger undertakings in America and was called 
the dean of sanitary engineers. President Har- 
rison appointed him (1889) chairman of a com- 
mission to prepare a program for sewerage im- 
provements for Washington, D. C., and he was 
engineer for the sewerage systems of Mexico 
City and of Santos, Brazil. He wrote exten- 
sively on the subject of hydraulics for technical 
journals. In collaboration with John C. Traut- 
wine, Jr., he translated A General Formula for 
the Uniform Flow of Water in Rivers and Other 
Channels (1889), by E. Ganguillet and W. R. 
Kutter. This translation introduced American 
and English engineers to the important Kutter’s 
Formula for determining the mean velocity of 
flow of water in open channels. Hering had pre- 
viously (January 1879) expanded this formula 
in a paper in the Transactions of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers (vol. VIII, 1879). 
After 1917 he confined most of his time to writ- 
ing Collection and Disposal of Municipal Refuse 
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(1921), of which he was joint author with Sam- 
uel A. Greeley. Hering was a member of many 
engineering and scientific societies in both Amer- 
ica and Europe. In recognition of his work the 
American Society of Civil Engineers established 
the Rudolph Hering Medal, to be awarded for 
the best contributions to its Transactions on the 
fundamentals of sanitary engineering. He was 
married twice: in 1872 to Fanny Field Gregory, 
by whom he had two children, and in 1894, to 
Hermine Buckheim, by whom he had three chil- 
dren. He died in New York City. 

[Trans. Am. Soc. Civil Engineers, vol. LXXXVII 
(1924); Proc. Am. Soc. for Testing Materials, vol. 
XXIII (1923) : Who’s Who in America, 1908-09; Fire 
and Water Engineering, June 6, 1923 ; Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, July 1923 ; N. Y. Times, May 31, 1923.] 

F.A.T. 

HERKIMER, NICHOLAS (1728-Aug. 16, 

1777) » ^ Revolutionary officer, was born near 
the present town of Herkimer, N. Y., the son of 
Johan Jost and Katharine Herkimer. The fam- 
ily, whose German name was written Herch- 
heimer or Erghemer, emigrated from the Rhine 
Palatinate, and various members received grants 
of land in the Mohawk Valley in 1725. Nicholas 
became acquainted with woodcraft and was a 
lieutenant of militia in the French and Indian 
War, defending Fort Herkimer against an at- 
tack by Indians. He acquired moderate wealth, 
and as the Revolution drew on, he became chair- 
man of the Committee of Safety of Tryon Coun- 
ty (Mohawk Valley). Already a colonel, he was 
made brigadier-general of militia, charged with 
the local defense against Indian and Tory at- 
tacks. The Valley was badly divided in senti- 
ment, and nowhere in the state was the feeling 
between Whigs and Loyalists so bitter. It was 
a civil war, separating neighbors and even mem- 
bers of families. In 1776 Herkimer led a force 
against Sir John Johnson. The crisis came in the 
following year, with Burgoyne’s invasion by way 
of Lake Champlain, and, a more immediate dan- 
ger to the Valley, St. Leger's band of Tories and 
Indians advancing on Fort Schuyler (Fort Stan- 
wix) by way of Oswego. Herkimer issued a 
proclamation July 17* calling out the militia, and 
later appointed a rendezvous at Fort Dayton 
(Herkimer). Starting from his home near Lit- 
tle Falls, he collected his men, about eight hun- 
dred in number, and marched to the relief of 
Fort Schuyler. 

As he neared the fort, Herkimer attempted to 
arrange with its commandant for a combined at- 
tack on St. Leger and a sortie from the fort. The 
march had been conducted incautiously, and the 
General, overruled by his officers and taunted 
unjustly with cowardice, gave the order to pro- 
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ceed. Near the modern village of Oriskany his 
army was ambushed in a heavily wooded coun- 
try whose chief feature was a ravine. The hos- 
tile detachment, mainly of Tories and Indians, 
was commanded by Butler and the famous chief 
Brant. The battle in the woods was long and 
desperate, and especially bitter because it bore 
the character of civil warfare, though the exag- 
gerated accounts of extreme and gruesome fe- 
rocity are unfounded. During the fight, which 
was temporarily suspended by a sharp thunder- 
storm, Herkimer was severely wounded in the 
leg. The familiar story tells how he was placed 
at the foot of a tree and thence directed the 
struggle. The Americans fell back and retreated 
down the valley, taking Herkimer with them to 
his home. He died less than a fortnight after the 
battle as the result of an unskilful amputation of 
his leg. The loss of the enemy is estimated as 
between seventy and a hundred. The Americans 
had probably more than two hundred killed, and 
almost as many wounded or taken as prisoners. 
It was therefore one of the bloodiest fights in the 
war. It has been, variously described as a drawn 
battle ; a British victory, because the Americans 
retreated ; an American victory, on account of 
its effect on the larger issues, St. Leger’s re- 
pulse and Burgoyne's failure. A monument was 
erected on the battle-field in 1884. The cam- 
paign, to an unusual degree, has been the subject 
of illustrative literature, the best example of 
which is Harold Frederic’s In the Valley (1890). 
Herkimer was twice married. His first wife was 
Lany Dygert (Tygert) and the second was Myra 
Dygert (Tygert), a niece of the first. He had 
no children by either marriage. 

[Sources include: Phoebe Strong Cowen, The Herki- 
nters and Schuylers (1903) Eighteenth Ann Report 
igx3, of the Am. Scenic and Hist. Preser-Oation Soc. 
rioiiV W W. Campbell. Annals of Tryon County 
(ed 1924) ; Daniel Haberle. Aus W^d ^\0 

Koionieariindungen der Pfalzer in 18. Jahrhundert 
(1909); Henry R. Schoolcraft. “Hist. Considerations 
on the Siege and Defence of Fort Stanwix in *776, in 

Avl to Proc. N, Y. Hist. Soc 1845 (1846) ; Ellis 

Roberts, The Battle of Oriskany: Its Place in Hist. 
(1S77) * C. W. Schlegel, Schlegel s German-Am Famt- 

7' tii/> TJ V vol I (1916) ; W. L. Stone, Life of 
l^s in the i^'^and w. M. Willett. A Nar- 

Jos. Brant (1030), voi. i, anu ASnrtntt^ Willett 

rative of the Mil. Actions of Col. 

of the Continental Army (i 9 i 4 ) J E.K.A. 

HERMAN, LEBRECHT FREDERICK 

(Oct. 2, 1761-Jan. 30, 1848), German Reformed 
clergyman, was born at Glisten in the principal- 
ity of Anhalt-Cothen, the son of Johann Fried- 
rich Gottlieb Herrmann, an organist and schwl 
teacher, by his wife, Dorothea Wartman. He 
was an inmate for six years of the Halle Or- 
phanage, matriculated May lo, 1781, at the Uni- 
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versity of Halle, became a teacher and vicar in 
Bremen, and was ordained at The Hague in Feb- 
ruary 1786 for the Coetus of Pennsylvania. He 
was pastor at Easton, Plainfield, Dryland, and 
Greenwich, Pa., 1786-90, and at Germantown 
and Frankford, succeeding J. A, C. Helffenstein 
1790-1800. In 1787 he married Maria 
Johanna Feidt. For the ten days Nov. i-io, 
1793, he had Washington for a boarder at the 
(jermantown parsonage, the President paying 
him $37.94 for three rooms, breakfasts, suppers, 
and candles for himself and Bartholomew Dan- 
dridge. Herman, it is recorded, declined to pro- 
vide the dinners also. Although he used English 
as much as possible in conversation, he found it 
so burdensome to preach in that language on al- 
ternate Sundays that he resigned in 1800 and 
accepted the Falkner Swamp, Pottstown, and 
Vincent charge, where he remained for the rest 
of his long life. Like the other ministers of his 
generation he preached at a number of places as 
opportunity offered and was instrumental in or- 
ganizing several congregations. As a theological 
preceptor he wielded a far-reaching influence 
over his denomination, his house at Pottstown 
becoming famous as the ^‘Swamp College. He 
gave his pupils a systematic three-years course 
of instruction in the classical languages, exegesis, 
and dogmatics, and made them speak Latin at 
the table. Five of his six sons became ministers. 
His Catechismns (Reading, 1813), a simplifica- 
tion of the Heidelberg Catechism, went through 
four editions. By maintaining a respectable edu- 
cational standard during the long, critical period 
from the founding of the Synod of the United 
States to the growth of an efficient seminary un- 
der its control, Herman performed a useful ser- 
vice with his “Swamp College,” but trouble 
eventually arose. In 1820, in order to kill com- 
petition with its projected seminary at Frederick, 
Md., the Synod passed a resolution forbidding 
its ministers to direct the theological studies of 
candidates. The next year Herman’s gifted but 
wayward son Frederick was deposed from the 
ministry and his father notified of the action in 
a manner definitely though perhaps uninten- 
tionally offensive. Insult having thus been add- 
ed to injury, Herman and his friends left the 
Synod and organized at Maxatawny, Apr. 24, 
1822, the Synod of the Free German Reformed 
Congregations of Pennsylvania. This synod 
grew to include fifty-seven ministers and more 
than one hundred congregations and receive 
support, not entirely desired, from anti-clericals 
like the erratic Carl Gock of Lancaster. In 1837 
it returned in a body to the mother synod. Her- 
man survived all his friends and contemporaries 
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and, though blind and greatly distressed by the 
death of his wife, remained in good health and 
spirits until the end. He died at Pottstown in 
his eighty-seventh year. 

[Sketch by Ruben T. Herman, a son, appended to 
Gehet-Liebling, enthaltcnd Morgen und Abend-Segen 
fur jeden Tag der IVoche nebst mehreren andern Gebe- 
ten (1850) ; Henry Harbaugh, The Fathers of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, vol. II (1858) ; Minutes and 
Letters of the Coetus of the German Reformed Congre- 
gations in Pa. 1747-92 (1903) ; D. N. Schaeffer, "Rev. 
Lebrecht Frederick Herman, D.D.,” Pa.-German, Mar. 
1909 ; J. I. Good, Hist, of the Reformed Church in the 
U. S. in the Nineteenth Century (191*) J C. F. Jenkins, 
Washington in Gerjnantown (1905) ; information from 
Prof. Wm. J. Hinke.] G.H.G. 

HERNDON, WILLIAM HENRY (Dec. 25, 

1818-Mar. 18, 1891), law partner of Abraham 
Lincoln, was born in Greensburg, Ky. His moth- 
er, Rebecca (Day) Johnson, in 1816 had taken 
as her second husband Archer G. Herndon, who 
moved to Illinois in 1820, settling in Sangamon 
County in 1821 and in Springfield in 1825. Here 
he engaged in politics and business. William 
Herndon entered the preparatory department of 
Illinois College, only to imbibe its anti-slavery 
atmosphere. An emphatic public utterance on 
the death of Lovejoy caused his father to recall 
him, and a breach developed between father and 
son. Herndon was a great admirer of Lincoln 
and probably in 1844 he joyfully accepted an in- 
vitation to become his junior law partner. There- 
after he worked loyally to further Lincoln's po- 
litical ambitions. His influence on Lincoln's 
opinions on slavery can probably be overesti- 
mated ; but Herndon, who was in close corre- 
spondence with Theodore Parker and in touch 
with anti-slavery literature, undoubtedly called 
to his partner's attention on this, as on other sub- 
jects, many papers and books which would have 
otherwise escaped him. Herndon's own political 
ambitions were easily satisfied. He was mayor 
of Springfield for a term, state bank examiner, 
and candidate for presidential elector in 1856. 
But he sedulously nursed Lincoln's fortunes 
through the setback in 1848, and through the 
trials and vicissitudes of the years from 1854 to 
i860. Lincoln’s last request of him on leaving 
their office was to keep the old sign, Lincoln & 
Herndon, till his return. After his partner's 
death, Herndon had successively as partners 
Charles Zane and Alfred Orendorff. Business 
reverses, due as he frankly admitted to his long 
habits of intemperance, overtook him about 1871. 
For the latter part of his life he turned his at- 
tention not very successfully to a small fruit 
farm. On Mar. 26, 1840, he had married Mary 
J. Maxey by whom he had six children; after 
her death he married, July 31, 1861, Anna Miles, 
who bore him two children. 
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Herndon's chief claim to fame is as the bi- 
ographer of his great friend. Immediately after 
Lincoln’s death he traveled in Kentucky and In- 
diana collecting reminiscences of Lincoln’s child- 
hood and boyhood, from men still living who 
could speak of them at first hand. He laborious- 
ly exhausted the recollections of John Hanks and 
Dennis Hanks. Although he himself planned to 
write an elaborate biography based on his re- 
searches, he generously gave of his stores to bi- 
ographers like Holland, Barrett, and Arnold, who 
made scanty acknowledgment of their debt. 
About 1870 his financial straits induced him to 
sell copies of his notes to the persons engaged 
on the Lamon Life of Abraham Lincoln ( 1872) ; 
that he had any further share in that work he 
strenuously denied. As an old man he published 
in association with Jesse W. Weik Herndon's 
Lincoln: The True Story of a Great Life (3 
vols., 1889). The original publishers, Belford, 
Clarke & Company, went bankrupt, and in 1892 
D. Appleton & Company republished it in two 
volumes with important alterations. At the time 
of its publication the work met savage criticism 
for its statements as to the birth of Lincoln’s 
mother, Lincoln’s religious beliefs, and other de- 
tails. The best recent opinion acquits Herndon 
of any very serious blunders on these heads and 
endorses his attempt to keep Lincoln a human 
personality and to save him from too uncritical 
an apotheosis: it finds more vulnerable his at- 
tempts to dramatize his materials and to find the 
motifs of Lincoln's career in an unhappy mar- 
riage and the blighted romance with Ann Rut- 
ledge. For introducing the Rutledge interpre- 
tation of Lincoln's career, so popular with the 
romantic, Herndon's lecture of Nov. 16, 1866, 
has justly to do penance {Abraham Lincoln^ 
Miss Ann Rutledge, New Salem, Pioneering and 
the Poem, 1910). But the debt of all serious 
Lincoln students to his researches is very great. 

[Sources include: J. C. Power, Hist, of the Early 
Settlers of Sangamon County, III. (1876); Jesse W. 
Weik, The Real Lincoln (1922) ; Joseph Fort Newton. 
Lincoln and Herndon (1910) ; A. J. Beveridge, Abra- 
ham Lincoln (2 vols., 19^8) ; Paul M. Angle, Where 
Lincoln Practiced Law — Lincoln Cetitenmal Asso. Pa- 
pers (1927) ; Ceremonies at the Unveiling of Monu- 
ment to Wm. H. Herndon (n.d.) ; Chicago Tribune, 
Mar. 19, 1891. Date of birth is taken from the in- 
scription on Herndon’s tombstone.] X. C. P. 

HERNDON, WILLIAM LEWIS (Oct, 25, 
1813-Sept. 12, 1857), naval officer, was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., the son of Dabney and 
Elizabeth (Hull) Herndon, and a descendant of 
William Herndon who came to America some 
time before 1674. One of seven children and left 
an orphan at an early age, William Lewis de- 
veloped self-reliance and steadfastness in his 
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younger years. At the age of fifteen, Nov. i, 
1828, he entered the United States navy as a mid- 
shipman. He went through the usual prepara- 
tory years of duty and on Feb. 25, 1841, was 
commissioned lieutenant. A few years later he 
was actively engaged in the Mexican War and 
from 1847 to 1848 commanded the Iris, a steamer 
in the home squadron, operating in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Shortly afterwards he was attached to 
the Naval Observatory in Washington. This sci- 
entific duty led to his being detached in 1851 in 
order that he might make a thorough exploration 
of the Amazon River. The expedition started 
from Peru and Ilerndon made a very complete 
survey of the main branch of the Amazon sys- 
tem. His report was submitted to Congress on 
Jan. 26, 1853, and the government published it 
under the title Exploration of the Valley of the 
Amazon (2 vols., 1853-54). Owing to its use in 
published articles and otherwise by Lieutenant 
(afterwards Commodore) Matthew F. Maury 
\q.v.'], a brother-in-law of Herndon, it was in- 
strumental in helping to open up the Amazon 
River to merchant ships of all nations. 

On Sept. 14, 1855, Herndon was promoted to 
the grade of commander and in this same year 
he was given leave of absence by the Navy De- 
partment to take command of the Pacific Mail 
steamer, George Law, afterwards renamed C^n- 
tral America, the steamers of this line then b^ng 
commanded by United States naval officers. The 

Central America ran regularly between New 

York and Aspinwall, now called Cdon, and car- 

ried passengers as well as freight. 
cessfully commanded the vessel for two years 
without" encountering any -ishap but^ on Sep.. 
II 1857, he ran into a heavy gale off Cape Hat 
te;as. Besides a cargo of fnail and gold from 
California, there were approximately S75 
sons on board, including the crew of about one 
hundred. The storm increased in violence an^d 
although everything possible was done to weath- 
er the gale, parts of the ship’s rigging were car- 
ried away and finally a leak developed which let 
in so much water that the fires were extin- 
guished. Passengers and crew worked to save 
their lives but exhaustion gradually overcame 
many of them. Herndon, seeing that in spite of 
hard work, professional skill, and excellent sea- 
manship, the ship would in all probability foun- 
der, bent his energies to attract assistance and 
save as many lives as possible. On Sept. 12, the 
brig Marine came near and all the vvomen and 
children were transferred safely to her decks. 
Night soon set in, however, and the raging seas 
doomed many who were unable to be conveyed to 
the brig. Herndon went down with his ship. He 
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was survived by his widow, Frances Elizabeth 
Hansbrough, whom he married Mar. 9, 1836, 
and by a daughter, Ellen Lewis, who later be- 
came the wife of Chester A. Arthur presi- 

dent of the United States. In 1919 Herndon was 
honored by having a naval destroyer named for 
him. He also has the distinction of having a 
monument to his memory on the grounds of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

[See U. S. Navy Departmetit, Ships' Data (1922); 
R. W. Neeser, Ship Names of the U. S. Navy (1921) ; 
F. A. Virkus, The Abridged Compendium of Am. Gene- 
alogy, vol. II (1926) ; C. L. Lewis, Matthew Fontame 
Maury (1927) ; Nathan Crosby, Atup. Obit. Notices of 
Eminent Persons Who Died in the U. S., for 
(1858) ; Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Apr. 1904; Eve- 
ning Star (Washington), Sept. 18, 19. and 

N. y. Times, Sept. 18, 19. 1857. The U. S. N<n>al Inst. 
Proc., Jan. 1928, contains a copy of an excellent report 
on Herndon and the loss of his ship, written to the 
Secretary of the Navy by Lieut. M. F. Maury. J 

A. R. B— g. 

HERNE, JAMES A. (Feb. i, 1839-June 2, 

1901 ), actor and playwright, was born in Cohoes, 
N. Y., the son of Patrick and Ann Temple Ahern. 
Patrick Ahern was an emigrant frorn the south 
of Ireland, converted from Catholicism to the 
Dutch Reformed faith. He was honest and hard- 
working, but narrow-minded and strict in the 
discipline of his numerous children, in whom he 
inspired little affection. When young James was 
thirteen, his father took him from school and put 
him to work. His employer, recognizing the 
boy’s alertness, offered to pay for his further 
schooling, but the father would not permit it. 
Accordingly, all James’s subsequent education 
was self-achieved. At about this time, an elder 
brother took him to the old Albany Museum to 
see his first play, and he decided then and there 
to become an actor. He secretly saved what 
money he could, till at twenty he had $165, which 
he sank in a barnstorming company that per- 
mitted him to act a small part in return. In April 
1859 he secured a real engagement at the 
Adelphi Theatre, Troy, at six dollars a week, 
playing George Shelby in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and felt he was launched on his life career. He 
changed his name from James Ahern to James 
A. Herne, and was soon acting Horatio, Bas- 
sanio, and numerous other roles in the familiar 
stock repertoire. Soon he transferred to the 
Gayety Theatre, Albany, where his disgusted 
father saw him perform, and remarked: The 

fools aren’t all dead yet.” 

Herne was evidently a ‘‘born actor,” for at the 

outbreak of the Civil War he was engaged by 
John T. Ford [q.v.'] of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton and for several years was a favorite pla^r 
in the companies of that famous manager. e 
acted in support of Junius Brutus Booth, and his 
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son, Edwin \_qq.v,'\, Forrest, Davenport and other Mass., July 4, 1890 (probably the only time that 
stars, greatly admired Forrest’s acting (though city ever cradled a revolution in the arts !), but 
not his plays), and early excelled in character not until May 4» in Chickering Hall, Bos- 

parts, such as Cap’n Cuttle ; but he lacked ambi- ton, did it get a metropolitan hearing. Its 

tion, and evidently lived gaily from day to day. "frankness” (pale enough today), its lack of 
Presently he was engaged as leading man for Lu- artifice and "situation, which at that time were 
cille Western [q.vJ\, a favorite actress of the pe- looked for and relished, its advocacy of a single 
riod, and toured the country with her. In 1866 he sex standard, and above all its disturbing reality, 
married her sister Helen, but the union was not shocked most Bostonians who saw it; but a 
happy, and they were soon divorced. For a time group of young liberals rallied to it, and its pro- 
Herne managed the Grand Opera House in New duction had much to do with the special per- 
York for Jim Fiske, but in the middle seventies formances of Ibsen, the formation of "Stage 
went to San Francisco as stage director of the Societies,” and other pioneer movements which 
Baldwin Theatre. In that city, then at the hey- followed in the nineties. It cost Herne his for- 
day of its boiling life, his real talents were final- tune, however, and in 1891 he had to move to 
ly wakened. Two facts were chiefly responsible : New York and become stage manager for Klaw 
first, in April 1878 he married Katherine Cor- and Erlanger — producing The Country Circus. 
coran, who had recently made her stage debut Margaret Fleming, presented by Palmer’s stock 
under his guidance and was thereafter the domi- company with Mrs. Herne in the cast, had a 
nant influence in his life ; and second, he worked hearing in December of that year, but New York 
with a young stage manager of driving energy also was unsympathetic. 

and ambition, named David Belasco. His new Herne, however, hewed to his line. He now 
wife urged him to collaborate with Belasco on had a manuscript. Shore Acres, with a part for 
an original play (they had tinkered one or two himself, embodying his realism but also full of 
manuscripts previously), and together they wrote homely sentiment. For a time it went begging, 
Chums, which later was called Hearts of Oak. but was finally produced at McVicker’s Theatre, 
This was produced at the Baldwin Theatre Sept. Chicago, May 23, 1892, with Herne as Nat 
9, 1879, with Herne as Terry and Mrs. Herne Berry and Mrs. Herne as Helen. It was played 

as Chrystal. It was taken thence to Chicago, without the silent ending, however, which Mc- 

where its success was repeated, Herne bought Vicker feared, and did not disclose its full ef- 

out Belasco’s interest, and continued to act the feet. In February 1893, supported by the fa- 

play for seven years. It made him a small for- mous stock company of the Boston Museum, 
tune, and he bought a home in Dorchester, Mass., Herne at last acted Shore Acres with the beauti- 
where his children, Julie, Chrystal, and Dorothy, ful benediction of the silent kitchen to close the 
were reared. play, and in the land of the Yankees this Yankee 

Hearts of Oak was, in Us day, unusual be- play came into its own. With a new company 
cause of its simplicity, its lack of a stage villain, Herne continued it for five years, making a for- 
its simple, kindly, genuine sentiment. Both tune thereby. On the proceeds, he built a home 
Herne and his wife acted their roles with sim- at Southampton, L. I., where he wrote two more 
plicity and without the over-emphasis then com- plays. The first, Griffith Davenport, was a drama 
mon. They were pioneering in realism. On Apr. of the Civil War, but showed no battles. It was 
5, 1886, at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Phila- the tragedy of a family divided against itself, 

delphia, Herne produced his next play, based on the novel, An Unofficial Patriot, by 

uteMen, a melodrama of the Revolution. It was Helen H. Gardener \_q.v.'], and it was first pro- 
not a success. It was followed by duced in Washington, D. C, Jan. 16, 1899, and 

(People s Theatre, New York, May y, 1888), a two weeks later, in New York. As in the case of 
play dealing with the havoc of drink among Margaret Fleming, the play and the performance 
Gloucester fishermen. Here, again, there was were hailed by the few and neglected by the 
pioneering in realism, which frightened off the crowd. Israel Zangwill, however, who witnessed 
conventional managers. For his next play, Mar- the production, insisted that only Herne in Amer- 
garet Fleming, Herne could find no sponsor. It ica be permitted to stage his new play, Children 
was a soml^r story of marital infidelity, written of the Ghetto — another drama which proved too 
in the spirit of the new Continental naturalists much of a pioneer for financial success but which 
whom Herne had been reading, urged on by his blazed a path into the future. Herne’s last play, 
friends Hamlin Garland and William Dean Sag Harbor, returned to the homely-folk field of 
Howells, both then in Boston. Herne had to Shore Acres and was filled with the quaint say- 
nroduce the play himself. It opened in Lynn, ings, racy atmosphere, and wholesome sentiment 
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of an old seafaring village. It was produced at 
the Park Theatre, Boston, Oct. 23, 1899, with 
Herne as Cap’n Dan Marble, and doubtless would 
have served the actor-author as a vehicle for 
many years — for its success everywhere, except 
in New York, was tremendous — had his health 
not failed. This failure was due in part, perhaps, 
to his ardent campaigning for Bryan in 1900 
and his disappointment over the Commoner^s de- 
feat. In the spring of 1901 he broke down com- 
pletely and died in New York the following June. 

It is unfortunate that a fire which destroyed 
the Herne home on Long Island a few years later 
also destroyed the only existing copies of Mar- 
garet Fleming and Griffith Davenport, his two 
most advanced plays. Mrs. Herne rewrote the 
former from memory, but the latter is gone. 
There is ample testimony, however, to the effect 
they produced on many sensitive beholders, and 
no question as to the honorable place they hold 
in the development of American drama toward 
simplicity and truth, and away from the tricks 
and postures of the older stage. In Shore Acres 
and Sag Harbor, both available in print, can be 
studied the realism of homely detail and the 
warm, genial sentiment, which so endeared these 
plays, and Herne's acting in them, to the coun- 
try ; and in the silent ending of the former, es- 
pecially, when the old kitchen becomes the hero 
of the drama, can be felt the thrilling forward 
step Herne took away from the pumped-up emo- 
tionalism of the old-style “climax,'* into the 
quieter and deeper places of the heart. 

In the days of his fame Herne was a sturdy 
man with a large head, a face which bore the 
actor's wrinkles and in repose was rather sad 
but could and did light up with the most benefi- 
cent of smiles, and Celtic eyes that twinkled and 
flashed. At his best as a character comedian 
in parts of mellow geniality, in which he radiated 
charm, he was a thoroughly competent actor in 
any line. Since he was his own stage director 
and meticulously careful in all details, his com- 
panies were excellent schools for many younger 
players. Unquestionably the influence of the 
American and European realists strengthened 
and gave direction to his work, but it is evident 
even in Hearts of Oak that Herne was by his 
own instinct feeling toward a new style of drama, 
and that as early as the eighties both he and his 
wife were consciously working toward simplicity 
and naturalness in acting. Most Americans had 
never been so close to reality on the stage as 
Shore Acres brought them. All subsequent ac- 
tors and dramatists who felt the new urge found 
their way made easier by the work which Herne 

had done. 


[Shore Acres and Other Plays (1928), with biog. in- 
troduction by Julie A. Herne; recreated text of Mar- 
garet Fleming in A. H. Quinn, Representative Am, 
Plays (5th ed., 1930) ; Herne Scrap-book, Locke Coll., 
N. y. Pub. Lib. ; Hamlin Garland, A Son of the Middle 
Border (1917) ; Norman Hapgood, The Stage in Amer- 
ica, 1897-1900 (1901) ; J. A. Herne, "Old Stock Days 
in the Theatre," Arena, Sept. 1892; M. J. Moses, The 
Am. Dramatist (3rd ed., 1925) ; A. H. Quinn, A Hist, 
of the Am. Drama from the Civil War to the Present 
Day (1927); N. Y. Tribune, Junt ipoi-l W.P.E. 

HEROLD, DAVID E. [See Booth, John 
Wilkes, 1838-1865]. 

HERON, MATILDA AGNES (Dec. i, 1830- 

Mar. 7, 1877), actress, was born in County Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, the daughter of John and 
Mary Laughlin Heron. At an early age she was 
brought to Philadelphia, Pa., where she was 
reared by her brother Alexander. After attend- 
ing a French academy in that city, she became a 
pupil of the actor Peter Richings and despite her 
brother's opposition made her debut at the Wal- 
nut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, Feb. 17, 1851. 
Her success was followed by an engagement for 
leading roles at the Bowery Theatre, New York, 
beginning Aug. 23, 1852. The next year she 
made a trip to California. Arriving unknown and 
almost penniless, she yet contrived a debut at 
San Francisco, Dec. 26, 1853, and at once be- 
came an immense favorite. On June 10, 1854, 
she was clandestinely married to Henry Byrne, 
a San Francisco lawyer, but a permanent sepa- 
ration followed within a few months. Shortly 
thereafter she went abroad and at Paris saw 
Mme. Doche in Dumas' La Dame aux Camelias. 
She quickly translated the play into English and 
acted the leading part in America in October 
1855. Her Camille was not the first this country 
had seen, but the drama did not create a furore 
here until she presented it in New York, Jan. 22. 
1857. Her intense and impulsive nature had 
found a peculiarly congenial medium, and, al- 
though her naturalistic method was sometimes 
condemned, her sincerity and power were irre- 
sistible. Critics and audiences alike hailed the 
advent of a brilliant genius. After a long run in 
Camille, she brought out in New York her trans- 
lation of Legouve's Medea, another drama well 
suited to her tempestuous spirit. An event of 
this year was her marriage to Robert Stoepel, a 
New York musician, whom she later divorced. 

In i860 she took Camille to London, but the cen- 
sor so mangled the play that it almost failed. On 
her return to America she repeated her former 
triumphs in it, playing time after time in most 
of the large theatres of the country, and in 1865 
making a second visit to California, where she 
was received with high honor. This period wras 
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also marked by her appearance, though without 
great success, in several of her own original 
plays. During her later years her popularity 
waned. The fortune she had made from Camille 
had been dissipated by extravagance and lavish 
generosity, and she was reduced to poverty. On 
Jan. 17, 1872, a benefit for her relief was held in 
New York, in which Edwin Booth and other 
noted players participated, and which yielded 
over $4,000. Except for this aid her support 
was derived from the training of aspirants for 
the theatre. Among her most gifted pupils was 
her own daughter, Helene Stoepel, later known 
to the stage as Bijou Heron. Early in 1877 her 
ill-health necessitated an operation, from which 
she did not recover. Matilda Heron’s range of 
characters was not wide, but in such parts as 
Camille, Medea, and Nancy in the dramatization 
of Oliver Twist, she displayed a strange, wild 
beauty, or an elemental passion that overwhelmed 
her spectators and exerted a distinct influence 
on the acting of her time. 

[Wm. Winter, Vagrant Memories (1915) ; Laurence 
Hutton, Plays and Players (1875), snd Curiosities of 
the Am. Stage (1891) ; T. A. Brown, A Hist, of the 
N. Y. Stage (1903); obituary notices in the N. Y. 
Times, the N. Y. Herald, and the Sun (N. Y.), Mar. 8, 
1877 ; information as to certain facts from Mrs. Henry 
Miller, formerly Helene Stoepel.] O.S. C. 

HERON, WILLIAM (1742-Jan. 8, 1819), 
Revolutionary spy, was born at Cork, Ireland. 
Little is known of him until he settled on Red- 
ding Ridge, Conn., a few years before the Revo- 
lution. He is said to have graduated from Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, but his name is not to be 
found in the register of graduates. His first years 
in America he spent as a school teacher and sur- 
veyor. During the Revolution he openly sided 
with the colonies. Besides holding a succession 
of important town appointments, he represented 
Redding for four sessions, between 1778 and 
1782, in the Connecticut Assembly and was 
friendly with officers of the Continental Army. 
According to his next-door neighbor, Maj.-Gen. 
Samuel Holden Parsons [g.v.], he was also a 
volunteer who “in every trial proved himself a 
nian of bravery.” From September 1780 to 
March 1782, however, this “consistent national 
whig” was engaged, as “Hiram the Spy,” in 
a secret correspondence with Maj. Oliver De 
Lancey, head of the British secret service. His 
communications, usually in cipher and in a skil- 
fully disguised hand, contained such items as 
the strength and location of the French and 
American troops, minutes of the Connecticut 
Assembly, and plans of campaign. At the same 
time he was endeavoring, if his word is to be ac- 
cepted, to “improve” the “soul” of General Par- 
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sons to the advantage of the Royal cause. Such 
was his success that he was able by July 1781 to 
inclose a letter of intelligence in Parsons’ own 
writing. The letter was addressed to Heron, but 
this, he announced, was in accordance with the 
plan concerted between them. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the general ever knew the des- 
tination of his letter or received the hundred 
guineas paid for it. Meanwhile, Heron’s chief 
concern was yet another scheme for the benefit 
of the mother country and, incidentally, of him- 
self. In the first conversation with De Lancey 
he had suggested that with a British passport 
for one of his vessels he might ship goods to Ire- 
land. He aroused suspicion among his neighbors 
by frequent trips to New York to expedite this 
business, which nevertheless met with one delay 
after another. When nearest success in July 
1781, Heron, as a “rebel,” was captured with 
his boat by a band of Loyalists, and to save ap- 
pearances at home, was, at his own request, 
locked up for a while in the British provost. 

In all this. Heron seems to have served the 
British more from self-interest than from zeal 
for his King. This is further evidenced by the 
fact that Parsons recommended him to Wash- 
ington (Apr. 6, 1782) as a spy who had given 
him most accurate accounts of the numbers of 
the enemy and best descriptions of their posts. 
He described Heron as “a man of very large 
knowledge, and a great share of natural sagacity, 
united with a sound judgment, but of as unmean- 
ing a countenance as any person in my acquaint- 
ance” {Magazine of American History, XX, 
293). These together with shrewdness, fluency, 
and a gift of flattery equipped him perfectly for 
the roles he played. That he was not suspected 
of his treasonable correspondence is indicated by 
the fact that he was again elected to the Con- 
necticut Assembly after the war, serving several 
terms between 1784 and 1796. His wife, Mary, 
died July 16, 1819, having borne him eight chil- 
dren. 

[The original Heron-De Lancey correspondence is 
included in the Sir Henry Clinton Papers at the W. L. 
Clements Library, University of Michigan. Copies of a 
few of the documents have been printed in “Sir Henry 
Clinton’s Original Secret Record of Private Daily In- 
telligence," Mag. of Am. Hist., Nov. 1883-Aug. 1884, 
Oct. 1888. Heron’s “Information,” Sept. 4. 1780, is 
given in B. F. Stevens, Facsimiles, vol. VII (1891); 
another copy is in Docs. Relative to the Colonial Hist, 
of the State of N. Y., vol. VIII (1857). Perhaps the 
best biographical sketch is in W. E. Grumman, The 
Revolutionary Soldiers of Redding, Conn. (1904) ; in- 
adequate sketches are given in C. B. Todd, The Hist, 
of Redding (1880), and Lorenzo Sabine. Loyalists of 
the Am. Revolution (1864). Other references include 
Mrs. L. L. Armstrong, “Eight Cemeteries in the Town 
of Redding. Conn..” in the Connecticut State Library ; 

C. S. Hall, Life and Letters of Samuel Holden Parsons 
(1905) ; and G. B. Loring, “Vindication of Gen. Sam- 
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uel Holden Parsons,” Mag. of Am. Hist., Oct. 1888. 
Compare Winthrop Sargent, The Life and Career of 
Maj. John Andre (1861), pp. 254, 258, with Hall, op. 

cit., p. 307 ff-l J.C. 


HERR, JOHN (Sept. 18, 1781-May 3, 1850), 
founder of the sect of Reformed Mennonites, 
was born on his father’s farm in West Lampeter, 
Lancaster County, Pa., the fifth of the eight chil- 
dren of Francis and Fanny (Barr) Herr. He 
was descended from Hans Herr, a Mennonite 
bishop, born in or near Zurich, Switzerland, in 
1639, who in spite of his years led a band of his 
persecuted brethren from Switzerland and the 
Palatinate to Pennsylvania in 1709 and settled 
on Pequea Creek in what later became Lancas- 
ter County. His daughter and six of his sons 
followed him to the new home in 1710 s-^d be- 


came the^ ancestors of one of the most numerous 
of Mennonite families. In the fourth generation 
Francis Herr developed separatist tendencies. 
His opponents declared that he had been excom- 
municated for unfair dealing in a horse trade; 
according to his own story, he was distressed by 
the growing worldliness of the sect and came out 
from among them on his own initiative. He held 
public meetings in his house and was sometimes 
called upon by sympathizers to preach or to ex- 
hort at funerals. After his death in 1810 his 
son John, although unbaptized, carried on the 
work and rapidly increased in influence. De- 
ciding that the Mennonites had departed from 
the ways of Menno Simons and had therefore 
ceased to be the Visible Church, he and his fol- 
lowers met in his farmhouse in Strasburg on 
May 30, 1812, and constituted themselves the 

Reformed Mennonites. Abraham 
tized Herr, who in turn rebaptized Landis and 
Abraham Groff. Herr was dected Pastor and 
bishop: then, or soon after, Groff was made a 
deacon and Landis a minister. Professing to 
uphold the teachings of Menno Simons m their 
ancient integrity, the new sect drew to itself 
many of the ultraconservative, but it provoked 

the quiet, stubborn opposition 
who resented its condemnation of the Old Men- 
nonites. A note of apology runs through all of 
Herr’s writings, which include Der Wahre nnd 
Selige Weg (1815), Eine Kiirze und Aposto- 
Usche Antwort . . . auf den Brief von Abraham 
Reinke (1819), and Erlauterungs Spiegel, oder 
Eine Grundliche Erkldrung von der Bergpredxgt 
(1827, 1854), an Anhang to \yhich presents a 
short account of his early religious experiences. 
The first and third of these writings were trans- 
lated as The True and Blessed Way ( 1816) and 
The Illustrating Mirror (1834). Herr also wrote 
an introduction for Israel Daniel Rupp s trans- 


lation of Menno Simons’ Foundation and Plain 
Instruction (1835, 1863). He died in Humber- 
stone, Welland County, Ontario, while on a 
visit to the churches of his sect in western New 
York and Canada. His wife, whom he married 
Apr. 7, 1807, was Betsey Groff. 

[T. W. Herr, Geneal. Record of Rev. Hans Herr 
and his Direct Lineal Descendants (1908) ; I. D. Rupp, 
Hist, of Lancaster County, Pa. (1844) ; Daniel Musser, 
The Reformed Mennonite Church (1873; 2nd ed., 
1878) ; J. F. Funk, The Mennonite Church and her Ac- 
cusers (1878) ; C. H. Smith, The Mennonites of Amer- 
ica (1909) ; H. S. Bender, Two Centuries of Am. Men- 
nonite Literature ( 1929) ; John Herr's Complete Works 
(1890), with an appendix on Herr’s life.] G. H.G. 

HERRESHOFF, JAMES BROWN (Mar. 

18, 1834-Dec. 5, 1930), inventor, was born at 
Papposquaw, near Bristol, R. I., the eldest of 
the nine children of Charles Frederick and Julia 
Ann (Lewis) Herreshoff, and a grandson of 
Karl Friedrich Herreschoff, son of one of Fred- 
erick the Great’s guardsmen, who emigated from 
Prussia to Rhode Island in 1783 and married 
Sarah, daughter of John Brown [1736-1803, 
q.v.'], a wealthy merchant and politician. From 
1853'to 1856 James studied at Brown University, 
taking courses in general science but specializ- 
ing in chemistry. Upon finishing his work there 
he found employment as a chemist at the Rurn- 
ford Chemical Works, Rumford, R. L, and in 
1858 became superintendent, serving in this ca- 
pacity until 1863, during which period he im- 
proved Horsford’s substitute for cream of tar- 
tar. In 1863, in partnership with his father, he 
began the manufacture of fish oil and fertilizer 
on Prudence Island, R. L, utilizing a novel oil 
press of his own invention. This partnership 
continued until 1869, when Herreshoff went to 
Europe as the representative of his younger 
brothers, John Brown [q.v.f and Nathaniel, the 
famous yacht-designers and builders of Bristol, 
R. 1 . For the next fourteen years he spent most 
of his time abroad, traveling extensively in the 
interests of his brothers and devoting what time 
he could spare to inventing various needed de- 
vices. As early as 1858, for example, he had 
perfected a cross plank design of boat ; in i860 
he invented a sliding seat for rowboats, which 
subsequently came into general use in all racing 
shells : in 1864 he developed an improved process 
and apparatus for making nitric and hydrochloric 
acids; and in 1866 he patented a thread-tension 
regulator for sewing machines. During his so- 
journ in Europe in 1872, he devised a bicycle 
driven by a gasoline engine, and also patented 
an apparatus for measuring the specific heat o 
gases. In 1874 he and his brothers ^lev.sed a 

tubular marine steam-boiler constructed in the 
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form of a beehive and having- coils of iron pipe. 
It was tiied out in a specially constructed 48- 
foot launch which made a speed of fifteen miles 
an hour. Subsequently the coil-boiler was adopt- 
ed for the first torpedo-boat built for the United 
States navy, and on a trial trip made a speed of 
twenty-one miles an hour. Five years later, in 
1879, devised a steam-engine to utilize super- 
heated steam, the cylinder of which was made of 
hardened slab steel. Around 1875 Herreshoff 
began experimenting with and subsequently per- 
fected the fin keel for racing yachts, which was 
incorporated to great advantage in later years 
in America's Cup defender yachts designed and 
constructed by his brothers. In fact, between 
1877 and 1889 Herreshoff was engaged in exten- 
sive experiments with his fin keel, first in Swit- 
zerland, and then in Bristol Harbor, R. L, having 
taken up his residence in Bristol in 1883 for the 
express purpose of conducting this work. Dur- 
ing this period he did some successful work with 
a yacht equipped with metal plates and lead bulb, 
and also perfected a mercurial anti-fouling paint 
for boats. He invented, too, what he called a 
“rowcycle,” a three-wheeled vehicle with handle- 
bars designed to propel the vehicle as one rows 
a boat. From 1893 until 1904 he resided in 
Coronado, Calif., but in the latter year he re- 
moved with his family to New York, where he 
lived for the rest of his life. He married Jane 
Brown of Dromore, Ireland, in 1875, and at his 
death in his ninety-seventh year he was survived 
by five children. He was buried in Bristol, R. I. 

lU'ho's Who in America, 1928-29 ; Hist. Cat. Brown 
Vniv. (1914) ; The Biog. Cyc. of Representative Men 
0/ /?. /. (1881) ; Y. Times, Dec. 7, 1930 ; Providence 
Jour., Dec. 8, 19^0; Patent Office records.] 

CW.M— n. 

herreshoff. JOHN BROWN (Apr. 24, 

1841-July 20, 1915), ship-builder, yacht-design- 
er, younger brother of James Brown Herreshoff 
was born at “Point Pleasant,'' near Bris- 
tol, R. I.j the son of Charles Frederick and Julia 
Ann (Lewis) Herreshoff. His maternal grand- 
father was a sea-captain ; his father was a farm- 
er and ship-builder. At the age of twelve John 
constructed a rope walk and a machine shop with 
a foot lathe ; but in 1855, while engaged in build- 
ing his first boat, he became totally blind. After 
a few months of despondency, he took a fresh 
hold on life, built a longer rope walk, a machine 
shop, and, with the help of his father and brother 
Nathaniel, finished his boat, the Meteor. He 
built other boats and in 1863, with his brother 
James, doubled Cape Cod on his twenty-six-foot 
Kelpie. On the return voyage the Kelpie so far 
outsailed another yacht, the Qxd Vive, that her 
owner,, Thomas Clapham, followed the Herre- 


shoff boys to Bristol and gave John his first com- 
mission. More orders followed, among them one 
for a schooner yacht fatistine, which made the 
transatlantic passage in seventeen days. About 
this time Herreshoff built a number of small 
boats on the same model or in duplicate, being 
one of the first to discern the business possibili- 
ties of mass production. After a brief partner- 
ship with Dexter S. Stone, he resumed boat 
building by himself and in 1868 constructed his 
first steam yacht, the Annie Morse, for Samuel 
Shove of Providence, followed by a steam fisher- 
man for Church Brothers of Tiverton, R. I. In 
1874 he and his brothers contrived a tubular or 
coil-boiler, which proved such a success that an 
order for a small torpedo-boat was received 
from the United States navy. This was followed 
by a commission, apparently legitimate, for a 
fast steamer, but the vessel was seized as a pro- 
spective Cuban filibuster. 

In 1878 John and Nathaniel formed the Herre- 
shoff JManufacturing Company, John having 
charge of the finances and construction, Nathan- 
iel of the drafting, engineering, and experimen- 
tation. The first fifteen years were devoted 
chiefly to the building of steam yachts and tor- 
pedo-boats. They did not neglect the sailing- 
yacht, however, for in 1881 their sloop Shadow 
was the only American boat able to beat the 
Scotch cutter Madge. The Herreshoffs were 
original in their designs and building methods. 
They were among the first to construct yachts 
over molds, keel upward, with double skins and 
iron floors and knees. Turning once again to 
sail, the brothers produced in 1891 the forty- 
six-foot sloop Gloriana built on radical lines, 
with a shortened bow, scarcely any forefoot, 
and a decreased but rounder and fuller water- 
line that enabled her to carry an unusual amount 
of sail. The success of the Gloriana and of 
her successor, the Wasp, was so marked that 
when in the fall of 1892 a challenge was received 
from England for the America's Cup, the lead- 
ing international yachting trophy, the Herre- 
shoffs received orders for two prospective de- 
fenders. Their bronze sloop Vigilant was 
chosen and vanquished the Valkyrie II in three 
straight races. In the four matches for the 
America's Cup which followed in the next ten 
years, all the defenders were Herreshoff boats, 
the Defexxder in 1895, the Columbia in 1899 and 
1901, and the Reliance in 1903, John Herreshoff 
conducted the negotiations for these yachts as 
well as for the Constitution, which failed to qual- 
ify in 1901, and supervised much of their con- 
struction. The designs and details were worked 
out by Nathaniel, through whose engineering 
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skill the Reliance was able to carry as mainsail 
the largest piece of canvas ever fashioned for a 
sailing craft. For the proposed match of 1914, the 
sailing of which was postponed by the war, they 
built the seventy-five-foot sloop Resolute, which 
in 1920 defeated the Shamrock IV in three out 
of five races, making a record for the Herre- 
shoffs of eighteen races in twenty starts in 
twenty-seven years against the fastest of Eng- 
lish yachts. Scores of other yachts nearly as no- 
table were also built, including the large schoon- 
ers Queen, Westward, Elena, Katoiira, and two 
Vagrants, as well as a quartette of one design 
seventy-foot sloops, a pair of sixty-five-footers, 
a trio of fifty-seven-footers and many smaller 
one-design classes such as the Newport thirties 
of 1896, the Bar Harbor thirty-ones of I 903 » the 
New York thirties of 1905, and the New York 
fifties of 1912. 

In 1870 Herreshoff married Sarah Lucas Kil- 
ton of Boston, by whom he had a daughter Kath- 
erine. The marriage ended unhappily, and in 
1892 he married Eugenia Thames Tucker of 
Providence, who survived him. 

[Representative Men and Old Families of R. Ff 
(1908), I, 615 ; W. P. Stephens, Am. Yachting (1904) ; 
J. S. Hughes, Famous Yachts (1928) ; articles m 
Providence Jour., July 21, 1915 * Times, Aug. 31, 

1024: Yachting, Dec. 1924; IVhos Who in America, 
1903-15-] W. U. S. 

HERRICK, EDWARD CLAUDIUS (Feb. 

24 i8ii-June II, 1862), librarian, scientist, was 
a native and lifelong resident of New Haven 
Conn. From his earliest years the influence of 
Yale College enveloped him. His father. Rev. 
Claudius Herrick, born in Southampton, Long 
Island, where his ancestor, James, had settled m 
1640, was a graduate of Yale, and at the time ot 
his son’s birth was conducting a school for young 
ladies on the present site of Battell Chapel. Ed- 
ward’s mother was Hannah Pierpont, a descend- 
ant of Rev. James Pierpont [q.v.'], one of the 
founders of Yale. He received a good classical 
training, but an affection of the eyes prevented 
him from taking the college course. At the a^ of 
sixteen he became clerk in the bookstore of Gen. 
Hezekiah Howe, a library of books of all de- 
scriptions, publishing house for the college, and 
the resort of professors and men of literary 
tastes. In 1835 he became one of its proprietors, 
but retired, financially embarrassed, three years 
later. Such were his scholarly attainments by 
this time, however, that Yale conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of master of arts, 
ing the next three years his occupations included 
service as clerk of the City of New Haven and in 
the office of the American Journal of Science, 
The erection of a library building at Yale and 


Herrick’s appointment as librarian in 1843 be- 
gan a new era in the library’s development and 
usefulness. He remained its head until 1858, 
when he resigned to give full time to the duties 
of treasurer of the college, to which office he had 
been elected in 1852. After the death of Pro- 
fessor James L. Kingsley along with his 

other duties he edited the triennial catalogue, 
prepared the records of deceased graduates, and 
delved into the early history of the institution. 

Necessity in the form of financial obligations 
compelled him to do clerical and administrative 
work when he would gladly have occupied him- 
self with other pursuits. A tireless worker, 
never taking a vacation, he performed every duty 
with extreme conscientiousness and marked 
business ability. His habitual manner, accord- 
ing to a contemporary, was that of one who had 
no time to lose. When going anywhere *‘he . . . 
took the most direct way from point to point, re- 
gardless of the paths which others used.” He 
never married and had few social responsibili- 
ties to distract him from his labors. By taste 
and mental characteristics he was preeminently 
a scholar. He had an encyclopedic knowledge 
in a variety of fields, which others drew upon 
freely; but his major interest was in the natural 
sciences, and his entomological and astronomical 
investigations, though carried on in his spare 
hours, won him an international reputation. In 
1837 in collaboration with Professor James D. 
Dana [q.v.'] he published in the American Jour- 
nal of Science (vol. XXXI) ^‘Description of the 
Argulus Catostomi, a New Parasitic Crusta- 
ceous Animal.” Thereafter until his death there 
was scarcely an issue of the Journal which did 
not have some contribution from him. In 1832 
he began a study of the Hessian fly, which he 
carried on for years. A portion of a long cor- 
respondence with Dr. T. W. Harris [q.v.] on 
this and other subjects appears in S. H. Scud- 
der’s Entomological Correspondence of Thad- 
deus William Harris (1869) ; and in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science (April-June 1841) he 
published “A Brief, Preliminary Account of 
the Hessian Fly and its Parasites.” He was also 
the first to find and to describe the parasites of 
the eggs of the spring canker-worm moth. His 
work marks him as “one of the best of the early 
economic entomologists” (Dr. Leland O. How- 
ard). The remarkable shower of meteors which 
occurred Nov. 13, 1833, awoke his interest, and 
in the October and November numbers of the 
American Journal of Science for the year 1837 
he propounded the theory of the periodic occur- 
rence of a large number of meteors about the 
9th of August. News of the announcement of a 
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similar theory by M. Quetelet, director of the 
Observatory at Brussels, antedating Herrick’s, 
did not reach America until a few days after 
Herrick’s second article. A correspondence be- 
tween the two, lasting for more than twenty 
years, ensued, and Quetelet in a letter written 
Nov. 9, i86i, acknowledged great indebtedness 
to Herrick for observations made in this coun- 
try. The aurora borealis also attracted his in- 
terest, and he corresponded and wrote on this 
phenomenon. 

Herrick died at the early age of fifty-one. Re- 
garding him Professor James D. Dana wrote: 
“There is no person living whose example and 
advice have had more influence on my scientific 
character than Herrick’s. From him I learnt 
how to investigate ; his thorough method of re- 
search, and his accuracy were the models I 
studied” (quotation from private letter: New 
Englander, October 1862, p. 836). Modest and 
frugal in his life, he left instructions that his 
funeral service be simple; biographical notices, 
as brief as possible ; and the cost of his monu- 
ment be limited to thirty dollars. A memorial 
window in Battell Chapel bears his name. 

[Obit. Records Grads. Yale Coll., 1862; Am. Jour. 
Sci., July 1862; New Englander, Oct. 1862; Wm. L. 
Kingsley, Yale Coll., A Sketch of its Hist., vol. I 
(*879); Jedediah and L. C. Herrick. Herrick Gcneal. 
(1885); letter from Dr. Leland O. Howard; Hartford 
Courant, June 13, 1862.] H. E. S. 

HERRICK, MYRON TIMOTHY (Oct. 9, 

1854-Mar. 31, 1929), lawyer, banker, diplomat, 
was descended from ancestors who migrated 
from New England and New York state to Ohio. 
The progenitor of the family in America was 
Henerie Hericke, who emigrated from England 
and was one of the founders of the first church 
in Salem in 1629. Myron Herrick was born at 
Huntington, Lorain County, Ohio, in a log cabin 
built by his grandfather. His father, Timothy 
R. Herrick, was a farmer who won for himself 
political recognition in his community and was 
reputed to be a forceful speaker. His mother 
was Mary, daughter of Orrin Hulbert. Both his 
grandfathers fought in the War of 1812. At 
Huntington, and later at Wellington, Herrick 
attended the local schools, and when about six- 
teen he was appointed teacher of a district school 
at Brighton. The effort to fit himself for col- 
lege by study at night, added to the strain of his 
duties as a schoolmaster, impaired his health and 
led him to embark upon a business venture which 
carried him to St. Louis. Stranded there by the 
financial failure of his enterprise, but enriched 
by his experience, he undertook writing for a 
newspaper, in which his vivid powers of de- 
scription won him success. By this means, and 
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later by selling to the farmers dinner bells and 
parlor organs, he was enabled to pass a year and 
a half at Oberlin Academy and later to enter 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
where he remained about two years. 

In 1875 he moved to Cleveland and entered the 
law offices of G. E. and J. F. Herrick as a stu- 
dent, subsisting on his slight compensation as an 
office boy. He was admitted to the bar in 1878 
and opened an office in his own name. Soon 
after he went to Cleveland the young lawyer 
joined the military organization known as the 
Cleveland Grays, with which he served as a 
trooper for twelve years. On June 30, 1880, 
after a courtship of two years, he was married 
to Carolyn M. Parniely, daughter of M. B. 
Parmely of Dayton, Ohio. He regarded her 
as his wisest counselor. Collaterally with his 
law practice he undertook several profitable 
business ventures which led to his becoming in 
1886 secretary and treasurer of the Society for 
Savings, a highly successful banking institution. 
In 1894 he was chosen as the president, and 
later as the chairman of the board. Having be- 
come a director in several railroads and trust 
companies in various parts of the country, in 
1901 he was elected president of the American 
Bankers Association. 

A man of such vigor and enterprise could not 
be long kept out of politics. Elected to the city 
council of Cleveland in 1885, after serving two 
terms he refused to be again a candidate. In 
1888, in opposition to Marcus A. Hanna 
he succeeded in securing control of the district 
convention of the Republican party to select dele- 
gates to the national convention of that year. 
He insisted however that Hanna himself should 
be the first delegate, thus beginning a lifelong 
friendship. His association with Hanna and his 
close friendship with William McKinley [q.v.lt 
both before and during the time the latter was 
governor of Ohio, when Herrick was appointed 
a colonel on his staff, drew him into active po- 
litical relations and he became a leading member 
of the Republican state and national committee. 
As a prospective candidate for the presidency, 
Governor McKinley found himself deeply em- 
barrassed by pecuniary debts incurred by his 
generosity in indorsing the notes of a friend. 
By Herrick’s aid and advice, with the assistance 
of James H. Hoyt, H. H. Kohlsaat, Hanna, and 
other friends, a sum was raised sufficient to take 
over these debts. In 1896 Herrick played an in- 
fluential part in the nomination and election of 
McKinley to the presidency, and strenuously ad- 
vocated the gold standard. After McKinley’s 
election Herrick was offered the position of sec- 
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retary of the treasury, but declined this offer be- 
cause, as he said, he was a comparatively un- 
known man, and also because he was at the time 
deeply engaged in business enterprises to which 
he was already committed. 

In June 1903, he received the nomination for 
governor of Ohio, an honor which his friend 
Hanna persuaded him to accept. After a speak- 
ing tour of the state, in which the tax theories 
of Henry George and Tom L. Johnson [q.v.'] 
were advocated by his opponent, he was elected 
by a majority of 113,812 votes. His adminis- 
tration as governor was characterized by a con- 
servative conduct of public affairs, with close 
attention to sound fiscal policy, and the veto of 
several measures which he thought inimical to 
the best interests of the state. Conflicts arising 
from some of his decisions awakened a bitter op- 
position which in his second gubernatorial cam- 
paign, in 1905, caused his defeat. This result, 
however, did not prevent his presiding in Sep- 
tember 1906 as temporary chairman of the Ohio 
Republican convention. From this time until 
1912, while manifesting a continuous interest in 
political affairs, he was chiefly engaged in large 
financial transactions and in the reorganization 

of several railroads. 

The crown of his career still awaited him, and 
it was found where he least expected to find it, 
in the diplomatic service. When President Mc- 
Kinley entered upon his second term in 1901, he 
had offered Herrick an appointment as ambas- 
sador to Italy, to be followed by one as secretary 
of the treasury; but, in view of his preoccupa- 
tions, these offers had been declined. 1912 
conditions had greatly changed, and on Peb. 15. 

1912, Herrick accepted an appointment trom 
President Taft as ambassador to France. He 
hoped that he might be able to take advantap 
of his short stay by studying in Europe the 
operation of rural credits, upon which subject 
he was later to publish a book (Rural Credits, 
1914). Though he was without what in Eu- 
rope would be accounted the necessary technical 
preparation for a diplomatic post, circumstances 
were to give this handsome, kindly American an 
exceptional opportunity to display his native 
qualities of mind and heart, and these were to 
win for him, not only the respect, but also the 

deep affection of the French people. 

When Wilson entered upon the presidency m 

1913, Herrick, following the custom, sent in 
his resignation, which he expected would be 
accepted. Owing to some difficulties, however, 
Wilson did not name his successor, William G. 
Sharp, until June 1914. 3 -^*^ the latter arranged 
to delay his arrival in France until the follow- 


ing August. The coming of war rendere('j Her- 
rick's position unique and his services indis- 
pensable. Remaining until December at the re- 
quest of Wilson, he performed by authority, but 
under conditions of embarrassment, the func- 
tions and manifold duties of office, while his 
chagrined successor, who arrived in September, 
was hunting a house in which to live. Only the 
barest mention can be made of the varied activi- 
ties of Herrick during the four remaining months 
of his mission. The expansion of the American 
Hospital into an American ambulance hospital 
was made possible by his cooperation. He aided 
in the repatriation of American citizens strand- 
ed in Europe. He took over the interests of 
Germany and Austria, of Servia, Japan, and 
Turkey, and, after the diplomatic corps had fol- 
lowed the government to Bordeaux in Septem- 
ber, even those of Great Britain. He himself re- 
mained in Paris in order to protect not only his 
fellow citizens but also the churches, museums, 
and monuments of the city. Finally, he estab- 
lished the American Relief Clearing House for 
the care of the disabled, the widows, the orphans, 
and other victims of the war. This American 
man of business was an admirable organizer, and 
by his simple and brave fidelity in a time of great 
peril he became a dramatic figure, a symbol of 
American good will. While at sea on his return 
home in December, he was informed by a wire- 
less message that the French government had 
conferred on him the Grand Cross of the Legion 

of Honor. 

Defeated as a candidate for the Senate in 1916, 
Herrick held no public office in the United States 
after his return, but when his friend Harding 
became president in 1921, he was named a sec- 
ond time ambassador to France. Arriving at 
his post, dramatically on July 14. the French na- 
tional holiday, he was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm. It seemed to him almost as if he were 
returning home. His wife, however, was no 
longer with him, for she had died on Sept. 15, 
1918. His son Parmely remained, and his daugh- 
ter-in-law helped make a home for him. Soon he 
was comfortably settled in the De Broglie house 
where he narrowly escaped the bomb of a com- 
munist. Later, with his own money he paid 
5,400,000 francs (then about $200,000) for the 
Grevy house, which afterward became the per- 
manent home of the American embassy. 

This time, there was a long term of service 
before him. The problems of financial settle- 
ment presented many difficulties, w^th which, 
however, because of his experience as a banker 
and his friendship for the French people ne 
was particularly fitted to deal. Criticism of the 
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United States in France caused him much un- 
happiness, but he served to remind the French 
of past American kindness, and personally did 
much to ease the situation. In May 1927, when 
the atmosphere was tense, came Lindbergh’s fa- 
mous flight across the Atlantic. Herrick com- 
prehended its immense import, gave the young 
hero his undivided attention, and shared the sun- 
shine temporarily restored to Franco-American 
relations by this redoubtable exploit. 

The years were now weighing upon him. In 
the summer of 1927 he made a visit to his birth- 
place and the scenes of his early life in Ohio. 
Another visit home in the autumn of 1928 ap- 
peared to be of benefit to him and he returned 
refreshed to Paris. The death of Marshal Foch 
affected him deeply. For five hours he was ex- 
posed, marching or standing, at the funeral of 
his friend. Five days later, on the morning of 
Easter Sunday, Mar. 31, 1929, he himself died in 
the embassy he had acquired for his government. 
A French warship, the Tonrville, which was 
met by two American cruisers off Nantucket, 
bore his body to New York, where it was re- 
ceived by a civil and military escort on its way 
to his home in Cleveland. 

{Myron T. Herrick, Friend of France (1929), by 
T. Bentley Mott, containing many passages dictated 
by Herrick and extracts from letters, is appropriately 
described as “An Autobiographical Biography.’’ See 
also Jas. K. Mercer, Representative Men of Ohio 
(*908); Jedediah and L. C. Herrick, Herrick Geneal. 
(1885); Who's Who in America, 1928-29; N. Y. 
Times, Apr. i, 21, 1929; Le Monde Illustre, Apr. 6, 

*929.1 D.J.H. 

HERRICK, SOPHIA McILVAINE BLED- 
SOE (Mar. 26, 1837-Oct. 9, 1919), editor, au- 
thor, was born in Gambier, Ohio, the eldest child 
of Albert Taylor Bledsoe \_q.v,'], Southern edu- 
cator and writer, and Harriet (Coxe) Bledsoe, 
descendant of a well-known New Jersey family. 
She received her early education in a boarding 
school conducted by her aunt, Margaret Coxe, 
first in Cincinnati, afterward in Dayton, Ohio; 
later, she was largely self-taught. From her 
eleventh year until her marriage she lived in 
a university community, her father being pro- 
fessor of mathematics, first at the University of 
Mississippi, and after 1854, at the University of 
Virginia. In this environment her strong nat- 
ural interest in drawing, mathematics, and such 
scientific knowledge as she encountered found 
helpful encouragement. In June i860 she mar- 
ried James Burton Herrick, a young clergyman 
from the Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, and went with him to his mission parish 
in New York City. A son and two daughters 
were born to them. During this period of her 


life, in the midst of war-time anxieties, she 
turned for relief to a systematic reading of the 
newly published works of Darwin, Huxley, and 
Tyndall, bringing to them an extraordinary 
memory and a remarkably alert intelligence. 

In 1868, finding herself unable to accept the 
social views that were leading her husband into 
the Oneida Community, she assumed the respon- 
sibility of supporting her children and joined 
forces with her father in Baltimore, where he 
was conducting a school for girls and editing 
the Southern Review, She took charge of the 
school for a time, but soon devoted herself al- 
most entirely to writing. For ten years she con- 
tributed regularly to the Southern Review, fur- 
nishing a substantial part of its contents. From 
1875 to 1878 she acted as its associate editor, 
carrying it on alone for a year after her fa- 
ther’s death in 1877. Her constant study and tire- 
less industry enabled her to supply the paper 
not only with comprehensive articles and re- 
views dealing with many aspects of science, but 
also with historical, critical, and biographical 
sketches. After a course in biology at the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1876, where she had her 
first opportunity of working in a scientific lab- 
oratory, she wrote for Scribne/s Monthly (No- 
vember 1876-Deceniber 1877) a series of arti- 
cles, illustrated with her own delicately precise 
drawings, entitled “Hours with a Microscope.” 
In 1879 she accepted a position on the staff of 
Scribner’s and was soon highly valued by its 
editor as an expert on everything relating to 
popular science. When Scribner’s became the 
Century she continued to act as editorial as- 
sistant and reader of manuscripts, serving the 
magazine for twenty-five years with her wide 
range of knowledge. In the early issues she fre- 
quently wrote for the department known as 
“Home and Society.” Painting was her favor- 
ite recreation, and some of her flower and still- 
life canvases were exhibited in New York. She 
retired in 1906 and devoted the leisure of her 
late years to books, art, and travel. Her pub- 
lished works are: The Wonders of Plant Life 
Under the Microscope (1883); Chapters on 
Plant Life (1885); The Earth in Past Ages 
(1888); A Century of Sonnets (1902). Her 
“Personal Recollections” appeared in the Meth- 
odist Review (Nashville), October 1915. 

[“Personal Recollections”; R. U. Johnson, Remem- 
bered Yesterdays (1923) ; L* F. Tooker, The Joys and 
Tribulations of an Editor (1924) I Letters of James 
Russell Lowell (1894), ed. by C. E. Norton; Southern 
Review, Oct. 1870, Apr. 1875 ; Jedediah and L. C. Her- 
rick, Herrick Geneal. (1885) ; N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 10, 
1919; information from representatives of the family.] 

B.M.S. 
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HERRING, AUGUSTUS MOORE (Aug. 3, 

1867-July 17, 1926), pioneer in aviation, the 
son of William Francis and Chloe Perry (Con- 
yers) Herring, was born at Covington, Ga., 
and died at Brooklyn, N. Y. He was married to 
Lillian Mcllcn of Freeport, Long Island. Edu- 
cated in mechanical engineering at Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, he offered in 1888 a thesis 
on “The Flying IMachine as a Mechanical En- 
gineering Problem” but, disappointed by the In- 
stitute’s refusal to accept his thesis because of 
its supposed chimerical character, he left short- 
ly before graduation. Almost immediately en- 
tering his chosen field, he experimented with 
gliders, at first copying those of Lilienthal. His 
work on light engine construction brought him 
into the notice of Samuel Pierpont Langley 
[g.z'.], whom he assisted at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution from June to November 1895. In 1896, 
Herring assisted Octave Chanute [q-V.} in mak- 
ing and flying gliders near Chicago. Of the 
four types experimented upon by Chanute, the 
Herring biplane with flexible-rudder stabilizer 
proved best. Herring and others made many 
glides with it ranging from 250 to 1,000 feet. 

On Dec. ii, 1896, Herring applied for a pat- 
ent (Serial No. 615,353) on a heavier-than- 
air powered flying machine. He showed super- 
posed wings, a wheeled chassis, a horizontal and 
vertical rudder with flexible controls, two screw- 
propellors of opposite pitches driven oppositely 
on a common central shaft, and wing sections o 
special curvatures both above and below. Since 
the Patent Office required a working model, ne 
submitted an affidavit reciting his gliding ex- 
periences and his work on light engines, and ac- 
companied it by three photographs : one of a 
two-foot elastic-band propelled model in flight 
another, of himself gliding with a full-sized 
machine, and the third, of a light two-cyhnder 
gasoline engine. The Patent Office found near- 
ly twenty claims not anticipated by the prior art. 
Among these are highly important ones cover- 
ing curved wing sections of unequal curvatures 
above and below. Although these and other 
claims would have been allowable in an applica- 
tion for a glider, the Office totally rejected the 
application in 1898, saying; “So far as the exam- 
iner is aware no power driven aeroplane has yet 
been raised into the air with the aeronaut or 
kept its course wholly detached from the earth 
for such considerable time as to constitute proof 
of practical usefulness.” Conceiving the Office 
to demand as proof of operability an actual pow- 
er-driven flight with pilot. Herring worked on 
gasoline and on steam engines for several years 
but only succeeded so far that in 1898, powered 
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with compressed air, he made a hop of seventy- 
five feet with his full-sized machine. A fire in 
1901 destroyed his shop and partly-completed 
engines. Almost without funds, he nevertheless 
made, about 1902, a 2^2 H.P. gasoline engine of 
four pounds to the horsepower, which was ex- 
hibited in Germany. 

About 1909, the Herring-Curtiss Company 
was formed. Herring and his friends contrib- 
uted his patent applications besides funds, and 
held a majority of the stock. Successful ma- 
chines were turned out, and Herring petitioned 
for a revival of the patent application of Decem- 
ber 1896 after he had actually flown a machine 
constructed on that plan by Starling Burgess. 
The Patent Office found, however, “that the 
delay in prosecuting this case has not been shown 
to have been unavoidable within the meaning of 
Section 4894 R.S.,” and the petition was denied. 
In 1910, the Herring-Curtiss Company w^s 
made a defendant in the famous suit by the 
Wrights, in which the lower court held against 
the defendants. Appeals still pending were set- 
tled out of court in 1917 by the celebrated “cross- 
licensing agreement,” whereby to meet the war 
exigency all patents were made available to all 
builders on certain terms. Disagreements had 
arisen between Curtiss and Herring, however. 
Their company became bankrupt about 1910, 
and its assets were purchased at auction by Cur- 
tiss, who also secured an injunction against Her- 
ring. At its expiration. Herring brought suit 
for damages against Curtiss for $5,000,000. Ap- 
peals are still pending (193O therein. Several 
further attempts to revive the patent application 
of December 1896 were made by Herring and his 
assignee after 1920, and even carried to the 
court of appeals, but the Patent Office was finally 
sustained in its action disallowing the petitions 
on the ground of fatal delay. 

With much ingenuity, devotion and enthusi- 
asm, Herring tried hard for many years to pro- 
mote heavier-than-air gliding and power flying. 
He wrote many articles, both technical and popu- 
lar, he gave generous praise to the Wrights in 
their success, but he, himself, seemed almost con- 
tinuously pursued by misfortune. 

[Libertarian (Greenville. S. C.), Oct. 1924: Aero- 
nautical Annual (Boston. Mass.), no. 2, 1896, no. 
1897; The Wright Company vs. The Hcrring-Curttss 
Company ct al, transcript of record, appeal from the 
Circuit Court for the Western District of New York ; 
N. Y. Times, July 19, 1926 ; records of the Smithsonian 

Institution; family records.] C. G. A. 

HERRING, JAMES (Jan. 12, 1794-Oct. 8, 

1867), portrait painter, was born in London, 
England. His father, James Herring, moved his 
family to New York City when the lad was about 
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ten years old and was first a teacher, then a 
brewer. James completed his schooling at an 
academy in Flatbush, L. L, and then started in 
business as a distiller with a location in the Bow- 
ery near his father. War with England played 
havoc with his business, and in order to keep the 
wolf from the door — for he had ventured into 
matrimony at eighteen — he began to color prints 
and maps. One of his employers was John Wes- 
ley Jarvis [q.v.], but in time his best patron was 
Mathew Carey [q.v.l, publisher in Philadelphia, 
whither he moved. Meantime he tried his hand 
at drawing profiles and coloring them. Then he 
attempted to delineate the full face, experiment- 
ing with water colors and then with oil. Hav- 
ing been successful in these ventures he gained 
a reputation as a portrait painter and was em- 
ployed throughout northern New Jersey. His ini- 
tiation into Solomon's Lodge of Masons in Som- 
erset County served to bring him further employ- 
ment and gave him a lifelong interest in Ma- 
sonry. When his skill attracted New York pat- 
ronage and led him in 1822 to establish a studio 
not far from his former distillery, he became ac- 
tively engaged as an officer in the several bodies 
comprising the various branches of the frater- 
nity. For a long period beginning in 1829, he 
was grand secretary of the grand lodge of New 
York state. He was orator on the occasion of the 
"first sorrow lodge” of St. John’s Lodge, No. 
I, Feb. 25, 1847 (Transactions of St. John’s 
Lodge), and was much in demand for public ad- 
dresses. In order to provide for the financial 
welfare of his family he established on Broad- 
way, about 1830, a circulating library of 10,000 
volumes, called the Enterprise Library. It proved 
highly successful. An undertaking of another 
sort was The Natiotial Portrait Gallery (4 vols,, 
^^34-39), which he published in collaboration 
with J. B. Longacre. Some portraits of his own 
found in this work are those of Noah Webster, 
Oliver Ellsworth, Dr. John W. Francis, and 
Gov. Morgan Lewis. Herring also projected the 
Apollo Gallery at 410 Broadway and prepared 
the Catalogue of the First Fall Exhibition of the 
Works of Modern Artists at the Apollo Gallery 
(1838). This led to the organization of the 
Apollo Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in the United States (later the American 
Art Union), of which he was the corresponding 
secretary. His final years were passed in Paris, 
where he died, but he was interred in Greenwood 
Cemetery, Brooklyn, A son, Frederick W. Her- 
ring, also a portrait painter, survived him. 
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July 1919; T. S. Cummings, Hist. Annals of the Nat. 
Acad, of Design (1865) ; N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 23, 1867 ; 
manuscript letters in the N. Y. Pub. Lib.] £ p 

HERRING, SILAS CLARK (1803-June 23, 

1881), safe-manufacturer, was born in Salis- 
bury, Vt., the son of Otis and Mary (Olds) Her- 
ring who were married at Brookfield, Mass. At 
sixteen he went to work in an uncle’s grocery 
store at Albany, N. Y., and continued there for 
six years. Later he engaged in the business of 
selling lottery tickets, with his uncle. Becoming 
interested in military matters he was appointed 
paymaster and colonel of the 5th Regiment of 
New York Artillery. He removed to New York 
City in 1834 and had just embarked in a whole- 
sale grocery business when his goods and pros- 
pects were wiped out by the great fire of 1835. 
After he had made a new start the financial crisis 
of 1837 dealt him another severe blow, from 
which he recovered with difficulty. At that low 
stage of his fortunes he met, by the merest chance 
it would seem, one Enos Wilder, who held a pat- 
ent on an invention of a plaster-of-Paris lining 
for metallic safes. At that time (1840) no steel 
safe had been built which had stood the fire test 
with its contents unimpaired. Wood was the ma- 
terial commonly used for lining, and safe-manu- 
facturers were still looking for a satisfactory 
non-conductor of heat to take its place. Herring 
was convinced that in plaster-of-Paris Wilder 
had that substance. He bought the manufactur- 
ing rights, paying Wilder a royalty of one cent a 
pound, and began to build the “Salamander’^ safe 
on a small scale. One factor in the rapid expan- 
sion of his business was advertising. In this 
Herring was aided by providence. New York 
in those days was the scene of many destructive 
fires. Whenever a Salamander safe emerged from 
one of these tests with its contents untouched by 
fiame Herring lost no time in apprising the pub- 
lic of the fact, and he was continually challeng- 
ing rival safe-manufacturers to a test of their 
products. His safe survived the Tribune build- 
ing fire of 1845 triumphantly, the only one which 
did. The Wilder patent expired in 1852, having 
made both the patentee and Herring rich men 
for that day, but in the meantime Herring had 
added improvements with a view to making his 
product burglar-proof as well as fireproof. Al- 
though his safes have long since been super- 
seded, for years they enabled the manufacturer to 
hold his own in competition. Herring married 
Mary A. Draper, of Brookfield, in 1831. She 
died six years later, and on May 9, 1843, he was 
married to Caroline S. Tarbell of Brimfield, 
Mass. One of his sons, Francis Otis, in after 
years succeeded to his father s business. 


[Wm. Dunlap, Hist, of the Rise and Progress of the 
of Design in the V. S. (ed, 1918), vols. II and 
Hi ; C. T. McClenachan, Hist, of the . . . Masons in 
N. y., vol. II (1892) ; Somerset County Hist. Quart., 
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[Vital Records of Brookfield, Mass. (1909); Vital 
Records of Brimfield, Mass. (1931); T. W. Draper, 
The Drapers in America (1892); Fighting Fire for 
Twenty-Six Years: Being the Actual Experience of 
Herring s Celebrated Safes (n.d.) ; obituary in the N. Y. 
Tribune, June 25, i88i ; certificate of death.] 

W.B.S. 

HERRMAN. AUGUSTINE (c, 1605-1686), 

colonial cartographer, merchant, land-holder, 
was born in Prague, Bohemia. His father, Au- 
gustin Ephraim Herrman, was a merchant and 
a councilor of Prague ; his mother Beatrix, 
daughter of Kaspar Redel, was a member of a 
patrician Protestant family. Spending his early 
years in Bohemia, Herrman acquired a knowl- 
edge of English, French, and German, and at an 
early age took a decided interest in geography 
and map-making. In 1618 his father was out- 
lawed for his political activity and the family 
escaped to Amsterdam. Young Herrman is said 
to have served for a time in the army of Gustavus 
Adolphus, but, forsaking a soldier's career, he 
soon entered the employ of the Dutch West India 
Company. Later he claimed to have been the 
founder (1629) of its Virginia tobacco trade 
(Rattermann, post; O'Callaghan, Calendar, p. 
204). In 1633 he was a witness to a transaction 
whereby the Dutch bought from the Indians all 
the land now occupied by Philadelphia (Samuel 
Hazard, Annals of Pennsylvania, 1850, p. 35). 
During the following decade he was engaged, 
apparently, in trade with Brazil or Surinam; in 
1643 he went from Curaqoa to New Netherland, 
where, the next year, he became an agent for 
Peter Gabry & Sons, a great mercantile firm of 
Amsterdam. After the death of the elder Gabry 
in 1651, quarrels arose between Herrman and 
the sons which led to the severing of the connec- 
tion. Meanwhile, Herrman had built up a large 
business in beaver skins under his own name in 
New Amsterdam ; had introduced and grown in- 
digo successfully on Manhattan Island (Van der 
Donck, post, p. 156) ; had bought large tracts of 
land on Manhattan Island and in the present state 
of New Jersey, not only for himself, but also for 
Govert Loockermans, another prominent mer- 
chant of New Amsterdam ; and with his partner, 
George Hack [q.v.'], had become the largest ex- 
porter of tobacco in America. 

Upon the reorganization of the government of 
New Netherland in 1647, Herrman was appoint- 
ed one of Governor Stuyvesant's “Nine Men," 
but on July 28, 16491 wb.s one of the signers 
of the Vertoogh or “Remonstrance” to the 
States-General of the Netherlands, by which act 
he gained Stuyvesant’s enmity. The vindictive 
old governor ruined him financially, together 
with his two powerful associates, Van der Donck 
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and Loockermans, but in 1653 he was released 
from his creditors and for a while enjoyed the 
favor of Stuyvesant, who sent him on several 
diplomatic missions. Going to Maryland in 1659 
to discuss with Lord Baltimore the Dutch-Mary- 
land boundary dispute, he remained in that prov- 
ince for the rest of the year, sketching a map of 
the territory. Early in 1660 he presented a rough 
sketch of this map to Lord Baltimore, who was 
so pleased that he ordered papers of denization 
to be prepared for Herrman. In 1663, the latter 
petitioned for naturalization, and three years 
later he and his family became citizens of Mary- 
land. 

The map, Virginia and Maryland as it is 
Planted and Inhabited This Present Year 1670 
Surveyed and Exactly Drawne by the Only 
Labour & Endeavour of Augustin Herrtnan 
Bohejniensis, is Herrman's outstanding achieve- 
ment, Ten years were spent in making the neces- 
sary surveys. It was engraved in London in 1673 
by William Faithorne and published the same 
year. One copy is in the British Museum and 
another in the John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence, R. I., where there is also a manu- 
script copy, formerly the property of William 
Blathwayt, secretary to the Lords Commission- 
ers of Trade and Plantations. Lord Baltimore 
characterized it as “the best mapp that was ever 
Drawn of any Country whatsoever” (Phillips, 
post), and liberally rewarded Herrman for his 
services by granting him more than thirteen 
thousand acres of rich land in the extreme north- 
east corner of Maryland, now Cecil County. This 
land Herrman erected into a manor of which he 
became the first lord. Until the American Revo- 
lution, Bohemia Manor was an hereditary manor. 
On Dec. 10, 1651, Herrman had married Jan- 
netje Verlett (or Varleth) of New Amsterdam, 
who bore him two sons and three daughters. His 
second wife was Catherine Ward of Cecil Coun- 
ty, Maryland, by whom he had no children. Un- 
til his death Herrman lived in considerable mag- 
nificence in the great house which he built on the 
north bank of the Bohemia River. He was buried 
in his vineyard, beside his wife. His will was 
proved Nov. ii, 1686, the title “Lord of the 
Manor” descending to his eldest son, Ephraim. 

[Docs. Relative to the Colonial Hist, of the State of 
N. Y., vols. I. II (1856-58). XII (1877). XIV (1883) ; 

E. B. O'Callaghan. Calendar of Hist. MSS. in the Office 
of the Secretary of State (Albany, N. Y., 1865) ; Ben- 
thold Fernow, The Records of New Amsterdam (7 vols., 
1897). esp. vols. I-III ; W. H. Brown, Archives of 
Md.: Judicial and Testamentary Proc. of the Provincial 
Court, 1649/50-1657 (1891), Proc. and Acts of the 
Gen. Assem., 1637/S-1664 (1883) and 1666-1676 
(1884), Proc. of the Council of Md., J667-1687/S 
(1887) and 1687/S-1693 (1890); H. A. Rattermann, 
Augustin Herrman” in Deutsch-Amcrikamsches Maga- 
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gin, Jan.-July 1887: P. L. Phillips, The Rare Map of 
Va. and Md. by Augustine Herrman (1911); C. P. 
Mallery, “Ancient Families of Bohemia Manor,” Pa- 
pers Hist. Soc. of Del., no. VII (1888) ; J. G. Wilson, 
“Augustine Herrman, Bohemian,” Proc. N. J. Hist. 
Soc., 2 ser. XI (1892); N. Y. i'nn, Oct. 23, 1892; 
Adriaen Van der Donck, “A Description of New Neth- 
erlands,” N. Y. Hist. Soc. Colls., 2 ser. I (1841) ; L. /. 
Hist. Soc. Memoirs, vol. I (1867) ; N. Y. Hist, and 
Geneal. Record, Apr. 1878; L. C. Wroth, John Carter 
Brown Library . . . Report, 1930; Pa. Mag. of Hist, 
and Biog., Oct. 1891 ; C. F. Hall, Narratives of Early 
Md. (1910) ; memoranda, a journal, and documents of 
Augustine Herrman in Md. Hist. Soc.] E. L.W. H. 

HERRMANN, ALEXANDER (Feb. 10, 
1844-Dec. 17, 1896), magician, was the son of 
parents whose names, according to himself, were 
Anna Meyer and Samuel Herrmann. The moth- 
er was from Hamburg; the father was a Berlin 
Jew, a physician, and magician of much ability. 
They had sixteen children, the younger of whom 
were born in Paris. The oldest son, Carl or 
Compars, was twenty-nine years old and a ma- 
gician of established reputation when Alexander, 
the youngest child, was born. He was greatly 
attached to the child and aided him in running 
away when he was ten years old, taking him as 
his assistant to St. Petersburg. Two years later 
the mother insisted on placing the boy in school 
in Vienna. He was already spoiled for the quiet- 
er life and in 1859, much against their father's 
wish, Compars took him again as his assistant. 
They appeared in Spain that year and in the fol- 
lowing year emigrated to America, Their Amer- 
ican debut at the New York Academy of Music, 
Sept. 16, 1861, was very successful. In 1862 
Alexander left his brother to set up his own show 
and did not see him again until 1867, when they 
met in Vienna. They formed a temporary part- 
nership and in 1869 Compars announced his 
brother as his successor. Alexander, traveling 
alone, covered much of the civilized world, in- 
cluding South America. He was so popular in 
London that an engagement at Egyptian Hall 
ran for a thousand nights. In 1875 he married 
Adelaide Scarsez, a dancer, who became his as- 
sistant. In the following year he took out papers 
of citizenship in the United States. He and his 
brother had made a friendly agreement to keep 
out of one another’s way, for each had great draw- 
ing power. In his later years Herrmann pub- 
lished a number of books on the art of magic in- 
cluding HerrnmnrYs Hand-Book of Parlor Magic 

(n.d.), Herrmann's Black Art (copyright 1898), 
Herr^nann's Conjuring for Amateurs ( 1901), and 

Herrmann s Book of Magic (copyright 1902), 
'‘Chevalier Alexander Herrmann,” or “Herr- 
mann the Great,” with his Mephistophelian 
beard and mustache, his personal charm, his ex- 
ceedingly clever sleight-of-hand, has been rated 
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as one of the three leading American magicians. 
His repertoire changed little from year to year 
but his showmanship was good and his manner 
of presentation so skilful that his audiences came 
again and again to see him perform. In his time 
magicians ran their own shows, booked them- 
selves, carried all of their theatrical equipment, 
including curtains, and usually did their own ad- 
vertising. It was Herrmann’s custom to play 
practical jokes in public places and, when a crowd 
had assembled, to announce himself and his per- 
formances. 

[See H. J. Burlingame, Herrmann the Magician 
(1897); H. R. Evans, Adventures in Magic (1927); 
T. T. Timayenis, A Hist, of the Art of Magic (1887) ; 
the Sphinx, May 1903; N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 18, 1896; 
N. Y. Dramatic Mirror, Dec. 26. 1896. That the name 
Herrmann may have been assumed for the stage is in- 
dicated by the statements of Herrmann's niece, Mrs. 
Corelli, given in H. J. Burlingame, “Two Great Ma- 
gicians,” Mahatma, July, Aug. 1900.] K. H.A. 

HERRON, FRANCIS JAY (Feb. 17, 1837- 

Jan. 8, 1902), the youngest major-general in the 
Civil War, was born at Pittsburgh, Pa., of an old 
and prominent family, his parents being John 
and Clarissa (Anderson) Herron. He entered 
the Western University of Pennsylvania (later 
the University of Pittsburgh) but left at sixteen 
to work in a bank. Two years later, in 1855, 
seeking the business opportunity of the West, he 
went to Dubuque, Iowa, where he and three 
brothers established a bank. His military inter- 
est developed early, and in 1859 he helped to or- 
ganize an independent company known as the 
“Governor’s Grays.” This company, with him- 
self in command, Herron offered to Lincoln as 
early as January 1861 and in the following April 
it became a unit of the ist Iowa Regiment. After 
hard service with Lyon in Missouri through the 
disastrous reverse at Wilson’s Creek, it was mus- 
tered out in August 1861. Herron acquitted 
himself so well that, in the following month, he 
was named lieutenant-colonel in the 9th Iowa. 
This regiment was in the thick of the Arkansas 
campaign, and at Pea Ridge Herron in a hand-to- 
hand encounter was wounded and taken prisoner. 
For his conduct on this occasion he was pro- 
moted, July 1862, to brigadier-general and in 
1893 won a congressional medal. In his first 
command the young general achieved his out- 
standing personal success in December 1862 at 
Prairie Grove, Ark., where after a spectacular 
march he saved Blunt’s command and turned ap- 
parent defeat into decisive victory. It was a 
choice, he wrote to a friend, of risking an im- 
mediate attack against great odds or retreating 
and losing his supplies. The battle was of such 
consequence in the conquest of Arkansas that it 
won for the commander the highest reward, and 
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Herron, after barely eighteen months in active 
service, was accorded a major-generalship, dat- 
ing from Nov. 29, 1862. 

With Grant at Vicksburg in 1863 Herron com- 
manded the left division and was one of the three 
generals selected to take possession of the city. 
Transferred to the Department of the Gulf he 
took part in an international crisis by timely aid 
to President Juarez of Mexico. In February 
1865 he assumed command of the northern dis- 
trict of Louisiana; he resigned the following 
June. After the war, like many other Union of- 
ficers, Herron remained in the South to practise 
law and engage in politics. He was not success- 
ful in any connection. His investments resulted 
disastrously and his participation in Louisiana 
Reconstruction politics did not add to his fame. 
He was United States marshal, 1867-69, and for 
about a year, 1871-72, by designation of the no- 
torious Governor Warmoth, he was de facto sec- 
retary of state. In 1877 he removed to New 
York City where he was connected with a manu- 
facturing establishment until his death. He sur- 
vived his second wife, Adelaide Wibray Flash, 
by only a few weeks. 

[War of the Rebellion: Official Records {Army) ; A. 
A. Stewart, Iowa Colonels and Regimeyxts, Being a Hist, 
of Iowa Regiments in the War of the Rebellion (1865) ; 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (1888) ; Gretchen 
Carlson article in the Palimpsest, Apr. 1930; Annals 
of Iowa, Jan. 1867 I S. H. M. Byers, Iowa ut War 
Times (1888) ; Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in La. After 
jR 68 (iQiS): Telegraph-Herald (Dubuque), and the 
Sitn (N. Y.), Jan. 9, 1902 ; N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 8 , i 893 » 

Jan. 9, 1902.] E. D. R. 

HERRON, GEORGE DAVIS (Jan. 21, 1862- 
Oct, 9, 1925), clergyman, lecturer, and writer, 
was born at Montezuma. Ind., of devoutly re- 
ligious parents of Scotch origin, William and 
Isabella (Davis) Herron. His childhood he de- 
scribes as obsessed with premonitions of a re- 
ligious world mission, out of which, perhaps, 
grew the vivid and passionate conviction of mes- 
siahship and of an imminent kingdom of heaven 
on earth which in changing forms dominated his 
mature life. He attended the preparatory de- 
partment of Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., from 
1879 to 1882, working at the printer's trade to 
secure funds. In 1883 he married Mary Ever- 
hard and entered the ministry. His further edu- 
cation consisted of reading and independent re- 
flection. 

Herron first attracted public notice in 1891 
when as pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Lake City, Minn., he addressed the 
state Association of Congregational Ministers, 
meeting at Minneapolis, upon the theme: “The 
Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth.” This ad- 
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dress, published that same year, was an earnest 
and moving appeal for the application of Chris- 
tian ethics to business, and resulted in Herron's 
being called to the pastorate of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Burlington, Iowa. Seven- 
teen months later a professorship of applied 
Christianity was founded for his occupancy in 
Iowa College (later Grinnell) by Mrs. E. D, 
Rand of Burlington. During the six years of his 
service Iowa College became the center of na- 
tion-wide interest because of his attempt to trans- 
late Christianity into social, political, and eco- 
nomic terms. He brought to this work a fervor 
and eloquence which attracted students and im- 
pressed many men and women of insight and in- 
fluence. His scathing criticism of existing in- 
stitutions aroused bitter antagonism, however, 
and ultimately alienated many of his most loyal 
supporters. 

As a consequence, he resigned his professor- 
ship in 1899. Joining the Socialist party, he tried 
to organize within it a “social crusade,” which 
should give religious character to the movement. 
Mrs. E. D. Rand and her daughter, Carrie Rand, 
cooperated with him in various undertakings to 
this end in Chicago and in New York. Partly 
through his influence the Rand School of Social 
Sciences was founded in New York City in 1906 
by Mrs. Rand. In March 1901 his wife divorced 
him for “cruelty culminating in desertion,” and 
was given for the support of herself and the five 
children the personal fortune of Carrie Rand, 
amounting to sixty thousand dollars. On May 
25, 1901, he and Carrie Rand were married in 
New York City by a ceremony, wherein “each 
chose the other as companion,” thus dramatizing 
his avowed opposition to “all coercive insti- 
tutions.” He was at once deposed from the min- 
istry and shortly afterward took up permanent 
residence with his wife and her mother upon an 
estate near Fiesole, Italy. He continued to ex- 
ercise a large influence with the Socialist party, 
especially in its international activities, but de- 
voted the major portion of his energy to literary 
work, aiming to give wider and more universal 
form to his ideas. As early as 1901 he had assert- 
ed that Jesus' view of life was “inadequate to the 
Social Revolution” and by 1910 he avowedly 
dropped the Christian phraseology, though his 
temper and teaching remained dominantly re- 
ligious to the end of his life. 

Like many Socialists, he viewed the World 
War at its outbreak as the capitalist catastrophe 
prophesied by Karl Marx. Later, however, he 
became violently anti-German, abandoned his 
pre-war pacifism, and broke with the Socialist 
party for its tolerance of Germany and of Bol- 
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shevism, trying even to divert from the Rand 
School the funds of the Rand estate. America's 
entrance into the war he envisioned as a "sacred 
crusade" wherein "for the first time in the earth's 
annals, a great and powerful people has gone to 
war for humanity" (Germanism and the Amer- 
ican Crusade, 1918, p. 23). Of Woodrow Wilson 
he wrote an extravagant eulogy, Woodrow Wil- 
son and the World's Peace (1917). During the 
negotiations for peace he appears to have had a 
large place in the confidence of the German emis- 
saries and of President Wilson. He influenced 
the German representatives to trust Wilson's 
power to enforce upon the Allies conditions fa- 
vorable to Germany and as Wilson's personal 
emissary persuaded Kurt Eisner to advocate the 
acknowledgment by Germany of her war guilt. 
He sided with the Bavarian Revolution against 
the German Republic of which he sent bitter de- 
nunciations to the American press. Early in the 
Russian Revolution he seems to have been fa- 
vorable to the Bolshevists but he soon became 
alienated from their program. President Wil- 
son's appointment of Herron and William Allen 
White as America’s representatives to the abor- 
tive Prinkipo Conference aroused a storm of pro- 
test in the American press, based chiefly upon 
Herron’s views regarding marriage. When the 
terms of peace became known he was inevitably 
discredited with both radicals and conservatives 
and was bitterly hated in Prussia. He turned to 
Italy as a final Utopian hope and in 1920 pub- 
jshed in periodicals of Europe and America his 
ecstatic confidence” that Italy would become a 
more Christly society than the world has yet 
known. ' On the death of his second wife in 1914, 
he married Friede B. Schoeberle. His books are 
or the most part collections of sermons and lec- 
^res, or reprints of articles in American and 
uropean periodicals. Besides those already 
mentioned, the more important are : The Larger 
irist (1891), The Call of the Cross, and A Plea 
for the Gospel (1892), The Christian State 
95 )» Social Meanings of Religious Experi- 
(1896), Between Ccesar and Jesus (1899), 
*y / am a Socialist ( 1900) , The Day of Judg- 
ment (1904)^ From Revolution to Revolution 
(1907) ; The Menace of Peace (1917), The De- 
feat in the Victory (1921). His war papers, two 
VO umes of which were sealed for twenty-five 
years, were deposited in the Hoover Library of 
Stanford University. He died at Munich, Ba- 
varia, in his sixty-fourth year. 


1896: Who*s Who in America, 1918- 
^ 89 S : Rev. of Revs. (N. Y.), Dec. 
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HERSCHEL, CLEMENS (Mar. 23, 1842- 

Mar. I, 1930), hydraulic engineer, was born in 
Boston, Mass., and spent his boyhood in Daven- 
port, Iowa. Prepared by a tutor, he entered the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard Univer- 
sity at sixteen, graduating with distinction in 
i860. He wished then to attend the ficole des 
Ponts et Chaussees in Paris, but since the quota 
of foreign students there was filled, he went in- 
stead to the Carlsruhe Technical School, where 
he completed the course in 1863. Returning to 
the United States, he established his headquar- 
ters in Boston, and engaged in diverse works of 
engineering, including roads, drainage, roofs, 
and bridges. He was engineer of the Quinnipiac 
drawbridge in New Haven, 1874-78, and in 
1875 published Continuous Revolxnng Draw- 
bridges: Principles of Construction and Calcula- 
tion of Strains. He abandoned bridge engineer- 
ing in 1879, however, because he saw in its 
future the survival only of the large bridge com- 
panies in which the individual engineer was ob- 
scured. Not wishing to become a mere "cog in 
a wheel," as he expressed it, he turned his atten- 
tion to hydraulics where he could be more inde- 
pendent, and accepted employment with the Hol- 
yoke Water Power Company at Holyoke, Mass. 

In this field, under James B. Francis iq.v.l, to 
whom he later referred as "my former master," 
Herschel found his proper milieu. He soon be- 
came chief engineer at Holyoke, In this capacity 
he rebuilt the early-type wooden dam of the Hol- 
yoke Company across the Connecticut River, 
constructed the Holyoke testing flume which 
marked the beginning of scientific study of water 
turbines, and invented the Venturi meter, a de- 
vice without moving parts for the measurement 
of the flow of water in pipes. The last of these is 
the achievement for which he will be best and 
longest remembered. The Venturi meter is in 
ever-increasing use the world over in substan- 
tially the same form in which Herschel produced 
it originally. For a paper describing it (1888), 
he received the Rowland prize of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and in 1899 the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia awarded him 
its Elliott Cresson medal for his invention. 

He left Holyoke in 1899 to become chief engi- 
neer of the East Jersey Water Company. His 
service there continued until 1900, during which 
time he built works providing a large additional 
water supply for Newark, N. J., and nearby 
places. He was the author of 115 Experiments 
on the Carrying Capacity of Large, Riveted 
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Metal Cotiduits (1897). After 1900 he engaged 
in consulting’ engineering practice. Among his 

some of which antedated this year, 
were those with the power companies at Niagara 
Falls and with the City of New York in relation 
to the water tunnel and aqueduct for the Catskill 
supply. In 1899 he published a translation of 
The Tivo Books on the IVater Supply of the City 
of Rome by Sextus Julius Frontinus, water com- 
missioner of the Imperial City in 97 a.d., who 
recorded in these books a history and description 
of the water supply and the famous aqueducts 
and a statement of his interpretation of hydraulic 
principles. The translation was made with the 
help of French and German versions from the 
Latin manuscript copy which Herschel located 
in the Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino, 
Italy, and of which he had photographic repro- 
ductions made. 

Herschel’s most notable achievements reflect 
his abhorrence of sham, dishonesty, and misrep- 
resentation. The measurement of water ap- 
pealed to him as a bulwark against these and 
against waste. He championed the Venturi me- 
ter as a weapon for conservation. His Holyoke 
testing flume was a device to test the claims of 
the many water turbines then being foisted on 
the market under a screen of inaccurate and often 
deceitful representation. In his study of the 
work of Frontinus he scored earlier French and 
German translators for their “unfounded but 
grandiloquent” estimates of the carrying capaci- 
ties of the Roman aqueducts. He advocated the 
association of purchasers of hydraulic equipment 
for, the purpose of testing the many articles of- 
fered under various names, in order to promote 
scientific buying. His name was ever prominent 
in the discussions of papers before the American 
Society of Civil Engineers on the side of thor- 
ough search for truth. With halfway studies, 
with promises loosely assumed, he had no sym- 
pathy, and he was outspoken in his attack upon 
them. 

In 1922, he was made an honorary member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, being 
at the time of his death one of eighteen to enjoy 
that distinction. He had been president of the 
Society in 1916. He was an early member of the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers, its president 
in 1890-91, and later an honorary member. In 
1890 he became a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers (London). Herschel married 
Grace D. Hobart of Boston in 1869. She died 
in 1898, and in 1910 he married Jeannette B. 
Hunter of Thompsonville, Conn. Two sons and 
a daughter were born of his first marriage and 
one son of his second. As if to plead his age and 


seek release from exacting professional duties, 
he caused the word “retired” to be inserted below 
his name on his letterhead in the last few years 
of his life. To the end, however, he maintained 
a vigorous interest in public affairs, particularly 
in those that affected engineering. He died short- 
ly before the close of his eighty-eighth year at his 
home in Glen Ridge, N. J. 

IW. G. Kent, An Appreciation of Two Great Work- 
ers m Hydraulics (London, 1912) ; memoir of Qemcns 
Herschel prepared for Am. Soc. Civil Engrs., by J. W. 
Smith and W. H. Burr; Proc. Am. Soc. Civil Engi- 
neers, vol. LVI, pt. 2 (1930) ; Who's Who in America, 
1928-29; Engineering News Record, Mar. 6, 1930; 
N. Y. Times, Mar. 3, 1930; “Frontinus, etc.,“ Trans. 
Asso. Civil Engrs. Cornell Univ., vol, II (1894) ; Trans. 
Am. Soc. Civil Engrs., 1 869-1 930.J 

HERTER, CHRISTIAN (Jan. 8, 1840-Nov. 

2, 1883), designer, head of the firm of Herter 
Brothers, interior decorators on a grand scale, 
was an influential figure in American art during 
the period after the Civil War when the “palaces” 
of the pioneer millionaires were rising. He was 
the son of another Christian Herter, a German 
woodcarver and cabinetmaker of repute, who had 
a furniture establishment in Stuttgart. His moth- 
er was Christiana, nee Schaeffer, who when she 
married Herter was a widow with one son, Gus- 
tave, to whom her husband gave the Herter name. 
Both Christian and his half-brother were well 
educated, and both early displayed artistic gifts. 
Gustave was the first to emigrate to America. 
After two years in the atelier of the Crerman ar- 
chitect Leins, where he designed the interior 
woodwork for the Royal Villa at Berg, he ap- 
peared in New York about 1848 as a silver de- 
signer at Tiffany’s. By 1854 he had established 
a business, under the caption, “Gustave Herter, 
Decorations.” 

Meanwhile, Christian was a student at the 
Stuttgart Polytechnic. He seems to have been 
but fifteen when he entered the ficole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris. Some five years later he joined 
Gustave in New York, where, in 1864, he mar- 
ried Mary Miles, daughter of Dr. Archibald 
Miles of Cleveland. As a designer apparently 
first at Tiffany’s and later in Gustave’s atelier, 
he showed such brilliant endowment that about 
1868 his brother sent him to Paris for further 
study. There he worked under Pierre Victor 
Galland, whose success as a decorative artist was 
broadly based on knowledge of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. Young Herter’s lifelong 
desire to become a painter was intensified by his 
contacts in Galland's studio with most of the dis- 
tinguished brushmen of France. This ambition 
he sacrificed, however, out of a sense of responsi- 
bility toward his family, for the surer returns of 
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business. Returning to New York in 1870, he 
bought Gustave out, and during the ensuing dec- 
ade, by his originality, independence, business 
acumen, and many-sided artistic skill, he ad- 
vanced the reputation of Herter Brothers to the 
front rank. Among great houses unconditionally 
intrusted to him for their interior decorations 
and fittings were those of Governor Latham and 
Mark Hopkins in San Francisco, D. O. Mills in 
Menlo Park, Heber R. Bishop, David Dows, 
Pierpont Morgan, and William H. Vanderbilt in 
New York. For the Vanderbilt houses (Fifth 
Avenue at Fifty-first Street) Herter was re- 
sponsible for both exterior and interior plans, 
designing also most of the furniture, textiles, 
mosaics, and carvings. It was his last contract. 
Retiring with a fortune, about 1880, he returned 
to Paris to study under Jean Paul Laurens, hop- 
ing at last to realize his old dream of success as 
a painter, but after about a year he contracted 
tuberculosis and came home to die. 

Christian Herter drew on the resources of all 
periods, all countries, to feed his invention. Af- 
ter the Centennial, he was the first to bring to the 
United States Chinese porcelains, Persian pot- 
tery and embroideries, Japanese art objects, and 
to employ Oriental motifs in his interiors, thus 
changing the taste in America and revolutioniz- 
ing textile design. A man of great physical beau- 
ty, magnetism, and charm, musical, well-read in 
the literature of four languages, socially gifted, 
he was as popular among his workmen as with 
his fellow designers or his millionaire patrons. 
Upon the talented young men who were asso- 
ciated with him in his work — among them being 
Charles B. Atwood [q.v,] and Alexander Sandier 

he left the stamp of his high idealism and his 
artistry. 

Memory of Christian Herter (n.d.) ; 
Wm Baumgarten. “Christian Herter’s Verdienste.” in 

' y ‘ ^}<\f^ts-Zeitung, Feb. 20, 1898; Am. Architect 
0/^ Builder, May 2, 1881; Artistic Houses, vol. I 
(1883); y. Times, N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 3, 1883; 
intormation as to certain facts from members of the 
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herter. CHRISTIAN ARCHIBALD 

(Sept. 3, 1865-Dec. 5, 1910), physician, bio- 
chemist, was the son of Christian Herter [q,v.^ 
and Mary (Miles) Herter. His father, who was 
of German parentage, was well known as an art- 
ist and interior decorator. Young Herter, who 
chanced to be born in Glenville, Conn., was 
brought up mainly in New York City. Although 
he was a graduate of the Columbia Grammar 
School, most of his preliminary education was 
private, under the direction of his father, and 
comprised music and the fine arts. Selecting for 
himself the career of a physician, he received his 
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medical degree from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons (Columbia) in 1885. In Decem- 
ber 1886 he was married to Susan Dows. The 
years following his graduation were passed at 
Johns Hopkins, where he came under the influ- 
ence of Professor William Welch, and in Europe. 
In 1888 he settled in New York and on the up- 
permost floor of his sumptuous residence, 819 
Madison Ave., he established a laboratory where 
for many years he experimented in bacteriology, 
chemistry, pharmacology, and pathology. At the 
same time he led the life of a practising physician, 
and even after his laboratory and teaching ef- 
forts came to encroach more and more heavily 
on his work in clinical medicine, he retained his 
connection with hospitals. From 1894 to 1904, 
for example, he was visiting physician to the New 
York City Hospital. In 1898 he was given the 
chair of pathological chemistry at Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, but in 1903 he joined the 
faculty of his alma mater, Columbia, as profes- 
sor of pharmacology and therapeutics, retaining 
this chair until his death. Beginning with 1901 
he became closely identified with the new Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research ; he was its 
treasurer for several years, a director, and for a 
time, one of the visiting physicians to its hos- 
pital. 

Very early in his career Herter developed 
strong leanings toward clinical neurology, and 
in 1892 he published his first book, The Diagnosis 
of Diseases of the Nenmis System. He also 
contributed “Diseases of the Cranial Nerves” to 
F. X. Dercum*s Textbook of Nervous Diseases 
by American Authors, which appeared in 1895. 
Eventually he seems to have lost his interest in 
neurology, however, for when a second edition 
of his textbook on diagnosis was issued in 1907 
(The Diagnosis of Organic Nervous Diseases) 
he turned the revision over to Dr. L. Pierce Clark 
and took no part in the work himself. In 1902 
appeared his second book. Lectures on Chemical 
Pathology in Its Relation to Practical Medicine, 
regarded as somewhat of an epoch-making work. 
This was followed by The Common Bacterial In~ 
fections of the Digestive Tract and the Intoxi- 
cation Arising from Them (1907) I On Infantil- 
ism from Chronic Intestinal Infection (1908), 
which work, regarded as a classic, was at once 
translated into German and served to make the 
condition now known as “Herter’s infantilism” 
generally familiar; and the posthumous work, 
Biological Aspects of Human Problems (1911), 
in which the author entered into the rare domain 
of medical philosophy. In addition he contributed 
to periodical literature more than seventy sci- 
entific articles, largely the results of his own 
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research. In 1905, with Professor J. J. Abel of 
Johns Hopkins he founded and edited the Journal 
of Biological Chemistry^ of which in 1909-10 he 
was sole editor ; and he was a charter member of 
the American Society of Biological Chemists, 
which was established in 1908. For several years 
before his death he was in failing health and en- 
dured considerable suffering, but he was active 
to the last. He died in his forty-sixth year, sur- 
vived by his wife and three daughters. 

Herter s most notable contribution to medicine 
was the foundation, with Mrs, Herter, of two 
lectureships, at Johns Hopkins and Bellevue re- 
spectively, Even during his lifetime some of the 
foremost scientists in the world — Ehrlich, Schae- 
fer, Starling, and others equally eminent — ^gave 
Herter Lecture courses. The Herter Lectures 
attract many distinguished Europeans who other- 
wise might never choose to make the voyage 
across the Atlantic, and remain today one of the 
most advanced media for the dissemination of 
European medical culture in the United States. 

[Bio-Chemical Jour, (Liverpool), V (1911), xxi ; 
Jour, of Biological Chem., Dec. 1910 ; Bull. Johns Jlop- 
ktns Hospital, May 1911; PVho*s Who in America, 
1910—11 ; H. A. Kelly and W. L. Burrage, Am. Medic. 
Btogs. (1920); N. Y. Times, N. Y, Tribune, Dec. 6, 
1910.] g. p 

HESSELIUS, GUSTAVUS (1682-May 25, 

I755)» portrait painter and organ builder, was 
born at Folkarna, Dalarne, Sweden, and went to 
Philadelphia in 1711. He belonged to a family 
conspicuous for learning and piety. His father 
and four brothers were clergymen, and his ma- 
ternal uncle was the father of Emanuel Sved- 
berg, or Swedenborg, founder of the Sweden- 
borgian Church. A nephew attained distinction 
as an artist. Gustavus Hesselius arrived May i, 
1711, at Christina (now Wilmington), Del., with 
his brother Andreas, who had been commissioned 
by Charles XII to take charge of the church 
there. A few weeks later he went to Philadel- 
phia “on account of his business” but remained 
there only a few years. Somewhat later he may 
have lived for a short time in Wilmington, as one 
of his children was baptized there in 1716. Be- 
tween 1716 and 1720 he removed to Prince 
George's County, Md., where he remained until 
the early thirties, when he returned to Philadel- 
phia to live there until his death in 1755. He 
married, probably in Philadelphia or Delaware, 
his wife Lydia, whose family name is unknown. 

He was survived by one son, John Hesselius 
[q.v.'], and three daughters. Contemporary rec- 
ords indicate that Hesselius began his Amer- 
ican career as a painter. Although nearly forty 
portraits in public and private collections are at- 
tributed to him, the attribution in many instances 
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is decidedly questionable. Very few signed poN 
traits by him are known. The painting that has 
given Hesselius a distinctive position in the his- 
tory of the fine arts in America is the large and 
elaborate altar-piece, “The Last Supper,” which 
in 1721 he was commissioned by the vestry to 
paint for St. Barnabas' Church, Prince Georges 
County, Md. This was the first public art com- 
mission in the colonies of which we have a rec- 
ord. This painting, for which he received £17, 
was removed when the church was demolished 
in 1773 and is now in a private collection. He 
also painted a “Crucifixion.” Of his first Phila- 
delphia period almost nothing is known, nor have 
any portraits definitely attributable to him then 
been traced. Of his Maryland period, covering 
some fifteen years from about 1718 to 1733, little 
is known except what is gleaned from the church 
records and from the dozen or more Maryland 
portraits by him still extant. After his return to 
Philadelphia about 1735 and his purchase in that 
year of a house on High Street, he becomes less 
nebulous. A number of portraits painted by him 
in this second Philadelphia period are known. 
Two very characteristic portraits are those of 
himself and his wife Lydia in the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. The portraits of the Rev. 
John Eversfield and his wife, his neighbors in 
southern Maryland, and those of Thomas Bord- 
ley, attorney-general of Maryland, and of the 
Rev. William Brogden, are equally typical, all 
showing the peculiar modeling and the sombre 
colors which he so much used. In “The Last 
Supper,” which seems to be an original compo- 
sition, the same coloring is employed. Brought 
up as a Swedish Lutheran, in Maryland Hes- 
selius affiliated with the Church of England. Af- 
terward in Philadelphia he joined the Moravian 
Brethren, and in 1746 was paid £25, 9s., for 
building an organ for the Moravian church in 
Bethlehem. A few years before his death, how- 
ever, he reverted to his original Lutheran faith. 

In his latter years he seems to have devoted more 
time to organ-building and after about 1750 to 
have diverted as much portrait work as possible 
to his son John. 

t Gustavus Hesselius, the Earliest Painter and Or- 
gan-Builder in America, Pa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., 

Apr. 1905 ; C. H. Hart, “The Earliest Painter in Amer- 
ica, Harper's Mag., Mar. 1898; Charles Henry Hart 
MSS., Frick Art Reference Library; manuscript rec- 
ords of Queen Anne's Parish, Prince Georges County, 

Md., of Old Swedes’ Church, Phila., of the Moravian 
churches, Phila. and Bethlehem ; Wertmiiller’s Jour., 

Pa, Hist. Soc. ; will of Gustavus Hesselius, Phila.] 

J. H. P— s. 

HESSELIUS, JOHN (i728-Apr.9, 1778), por- 
trait painter, son of Gustavus Hesselius [q.v.'] 
and his wife, Lydia, was probably born in Prince 
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Georges County, Md. His youth was spent in 
Philadelphia where his father had returned in 
the early thirties, and there is no question that 
it was under his father’s tutelage that he first 
learned to paint. It was doubtless on one of his 
frequent painting expeditions to Maryland that 
he met and married, on Jan. 30, 1763, a wealthy 
young woman, Mary Woodward. She was the 
widow of Henry Woodward of ^'Primrose Hill,” 
an Anne Arundel County planter, and the daugh- 
ter of Col. Richard Young who lived near An- 
napolis. This marriage into the prominent 
Young family insured Hesselius the patronage 
of the wealthy landholding aristocracy of the 
province. While his early portraits show the ef- 
fect of his father’s teaching, during the fifties he 
came under the influence of John Wollaston 
[g.z/.], the English artist who “in the grand 
style” painted very extensively in Maryland and 
Virginia at this time. Not only the “almond 
eyes” but a certain similarity in the pose of the 
figure characterized the work of both artists. In 
the later sixties and down to the time of his death 
m 1778 Hesselius’ work deteriorated, portraits 
painted during the last ten years of his life being 
rather wooden and stereotyped in their execu- 
tion. At this period nearly all the women he 
painted looked middle-aged and strangely simi- 
lar, and were dressed in costumes almost iden- 
tical. In only a slightly lesser degree is the same 

similarity to be found in his portraits of men and 
of children. 

Hesselius was probably the most prolific paint- 
er of the pre-Revolutionary period, his known 

numbering nearly a hundred. Writing 
to William Dunlap about 1824, Robert Gilmor 
ot Baltimore, perhaps the first American art col- 
lector of importance, refers to him as “Hesselius 
by whom the greater part of the family portraits 
m the old mansions of Maryland was painted, 
and that in a respectable manner’* (William 
Dunlap, History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Arts of Design in the United States, 1834 I 
131)* The old mansions of Virginia and Phil- 
adelphia might well have been included in the 
statement. To say that he was the equal of any 
American-born artist whose career was confined 
to the pre-Revolutionary period is perhaps faint- 
er praise than he really deserves. The portraits 
of Samuel Chew and his wife, and the three 
charming portraits of the children of Benedict 
Calvert, show strongly the Wollaston influence. 
The later portrait of Governor Johnson in the 
Maryland Historical Society and that of his wife, 
and those of Mrs. John Moale and of Col. Ed- 
ward Fell and his wife, are typical of the more 
conventionalized style which usually character- 


ized his later work. Many of Hesselius’ por- 
traits are found signed. Occasionally they are 
dated and signed on the front, but the great ma- 
jority of his portraits show in his large, clear, 
round handwriting on the back of the canvas the 
name and age of the subject, as well as the sig- 
nature of the artist and the date. 

Hesselius lived until his death at “Bellefield,” 
a fine plantation of about a thousand acres on 
the Severn River near Annapolis, which he ac- 
quired through his wife. He had the affection 
and respect of the community in which he lived 
and was for several years a vestryman and 
warden of St. Anne’s Church, Annapolis. Al- 
though of independent means he continued to 
work actively at his profession until within a 
short time of his death. He died in his fiftieth 
year, leaving a widow, one son, and three daugh- 
ters, and is buried on his plantation. 


["Giistavus Hesselius, the Earliest Painter and Or- 
gan-Builder in America,” Pa, Mag. of Hist, and Biog., 
Apr. 1905 ; ‘Young- VVoodward-Hesselius Family Rec- 
ord, 1737-1820.” Md. Hist. Mag., Sept. 1926; Charles 
Henry Hart MSS.. Frick Art Reference Library; reg- 

s Parish, Anne Arundel County, Md. : 
will of John Hesselius.] j p ^ 

HESSOUN, JOSEPH (Aug. 8, 1830-July 4, 

1906), Roman Catholic priest, was born in Vrco- 
vice near Pisek in Bohemia, the son of Albert 
and Marie (Strabochova) Hessoun. His father, 
an overseer of a large tract of land, died when 
Joseph, the youngest of seven children, was a 
child, and whatever virtue he possessed, as he 
later touchingly admitted, was due only to his 
good mother. On the advice of teachers and pas- 
tor, he was sent to Pisek for his preparatory 
studies; for his philosophical studies he went to 
Budweis ; and thence to the seminary, where he 
took high rank. On July 31, 1853, he was or- 
dained by Bishop Jirsik. After twelve years’ ser- 
vice as priest in his native land, he answered the 
call of Msgr, Joseph Melcher, who had com- 
plained that there were five thousand Czechs in 
St. Louis without a priest able to speak their 
tongue. Upon his arrival in that city, Oct. 4, 
1865, he took charge of St. John of Nepomuk, 
the first American Bohemian church, where, as 
a result of the Civil War, he found finances in- 
volved and religious zeal flagging. He soon or- 
ganized a model parish, built a large Gothic 
church in 1870 which he was forced to recon- 
struct after the cyclone of 1896, established two 
thriving parochial schools which assisted in per- 
petuating the language as well as the faith, and 
aided in developing the second Bohemian parish 
of St. Wenceslas. As a means of counteracting 
the Hussite, rationalistic, and radical propaganda 
among American Bohemians, he joined with Fa- 
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thers Joseph Maly and Joseph Molitor in estab- 
lishing at Chicago in i868 the weekly Katolicke 
Noviny. Since this journal soon failed, in 1871 
he founded the ephemeral Hlas of St. Louis. Two 
years later, he revived it and with the aid of a 
lay editor managed the paper until 1899 during 
which time it became the outstanding Bohemian 
Catholic publication. In 1877, he was instru- 
mental in organizing the first Czech Central 
S-oman Catholic Union under which all the local 
and sectional Bohemian beneficial societies were 
federated. He assisted the Bohemian Benedic- 
tines in the foundation of an abbey in Chicago 
1885), supported St. Procopius Abbey and Col- 
lege in Lisle, Ilk, and promoted the Bohemian 
Benedictine Press in Chicago, which city had 
superseded St. Louis as the Bohemian center. 

Hessoun was a national leader, known as the 
^‘Little Father” to a half million of his country- 
men. A speaker of force and learning, he lec- 
tured and preached in all Bohemian centers and 
m fraternal conventions, so that a rationalist 
writer could describe him as “the greatest prel- 
ate the American Cech Catholics have had” 
(Thomas Cdpck, The Cechs in America, 1920, 
p. 248). In 1896, Pope Leo XIII raised him to 
the rank of domestic prelate in lieu of episcopal 
honors for which he was racially unavailable. In 
1899, he was partially incapacitated by an apo- 
plectic stroke but lived on several years. In 1903 
his golden jubilee was celebrated by all his peo- 
ple; the bishop of Budweis in Bohemia named 
him an honorary canon ; the Bohemian Societies 
built as a memorial the Hessoun Bohemian Or- 
phanage at Fenton, Mo. In 1929 a memorial 
tablet in his honor was erected in the town of 
his birth by American Bohemians. 

[A. P. Houst. Krdtke Dejiny a Seznam Cesko-Kato- 
lick^ch Osad ve SpozStatech Amcrickych (1890) ; Jan 
Habenicht. Dejiny Cechni Amcrickych (1904); The 
yirst Cech Cath. Com’ention . . . held in St. Louis, 
Sept. 24-26, 1907 \ J- E. Rothensteiner, Hist, of the 
Afchdioccsc of St^ Louis ^ vol. II (1928) ; Nat. Cath. 
•Welfare Council Rev., Sept. 1930; Hlas Almanac 
■1907); Katolik Almanac (1907); Narod (Chicago), 
July s, 1906: St, Louis Globe-Democrat, July 6. ii, 
3906.] A.V.T. 

HETH. HENRY (Dec. 16, i82S-Sept. 27, 

gr899), soldier, was born at Black Heath Estate, 
Chesterfield County, Va., the son of John and 
Margaret (Pickett) Heth, and a cousin of Gen. 
George E. Pickett [q.v.']. His paternal grand- 
father, Henry Heth, and three brothers were of- 
hcers in the Revolution, and his father was an 
orficer in the navy in the War of 1812 and later 
served as a colonel of Virginia volunteers. 
Henry Heth was educated in private schools of 
Virginia until he was twelve, when he entered 
Georgetown College where he remained for one 
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year. He afterwards attended schools in New 
York. Refusing an appointment to the Naval 
Academy in 1842, he accepted from President 
Tyler, the following year, an appointment as 
cadet in the United States Military Academy. 
Upon his graduation in 1847 he was appointed 
brevet second lieutenant. He served through the 
war with Mexico and later married his first cou- 
sin, Harriet Selden, daughter of Miles and Har- 
riet (Heth) Selden, by whom he had three chil- 
dren. Until the outbreak of the Civil War Heth 
served in various Western posts, becoming a 
first lieutenant in 1853 ^^^d captain in 1855. 
During the Sioux expedition of 1855 1 ^^ saw ac- 
tion, Sept. 3, at Blue Water, Nebr. He was on 
a board for testing breech-loading rifles in 1857 
and in 1858 wrote A System of Target Practice, 
which was published by the War Department as 
a textbook. It was largely a translation from 
the French and curiously foreshadowed the pres- 
ent methods. 

Heth resigned from the army Apr. 25, 1861, 
and joined the Confederacy, serving in various 
staff capacities from captain to colonel during 
that year. In the fall he organized Floyd’s com- 
mand for the West Virginia campaign, taking 
part in the battle of Carnifax Ferry and conduct- 
ing Floyd’s retreat. On Jan. 6, 1862, he became 
a brigadier-general and assumed command of 
a military district in the vicinity of Lewisburg, 
Va. In engagements during May 1862, against 
Fremont and Crook, he came off second best, 
but in June President Davis recommended him 
highly to Kirby-Smith and assigned him to that 
officer for duty. He served as a post and divi- 
sion commander in Bragg’s army during the ex- 
pedition into Kentucky, in Kirby-Smith’s corps 
and later he commanded the Department of East 
Tennessee. General Lee, on Nov, 25, 1862, 
asked for Heth’s transfer to the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, and in January 1863, he was so 
transferred. At first commanding a brigade in 
A. P. Hill’s division, he took command of the 
division when Hill was wounded at Chancellors- 
ville, and was commended by both Lee and 
Stuart. Following a personal recommendation 
of Lee to President Davis, he became a major- 
general on May 24, and was given four brigades 
with which to form a division for Lee s north- 
ward thrust which ended at Gettysburg. His 
most conspicuous action was at the battle of Get- 
tysburg, when, as part of Hill’s HI Corps his 
outposts unexpectedly engaged a superior force 
of the enemy and precipitated the general battle 
on July I. In twenty-five minutes his division 
lost more than a third of its strength, and Heth 
was wounded. Two days later, under Pettigrew^ 
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his division, the smallest in the army, advanced 
on the left of Pickett in the charge and suffered 
severely. 

He was not a particularly successful general, 
being defeated more times than he won and 
never winning a decisive victory, but he was 
held in high esteem for his personal qualities and 
retained command of his division until the sur- 
render at Appomattox. After the war he en- 
gaged in the insurance business in Richmond. 
From 1880 to 1884 he was in the government 
service as a civil engineer on river and harbor 
work. For some years thereafter he was special 
agent for the office of Indian affairs. Prior to 
his becoming ill in December 1898, he had been 
serving as commissioner for marking the graves 
of the Confederate dead at Antietam battlefield. 
His death occurred in Washington, D. C. 

[Data regarding Heth’s family and schooling given 
in an unpublished autobiography, extracts from which 
are used by consent of surviving relatives ; L. G. Tyler, 
Encyc. of Va. Biog., vol. Ill (1915) ; Proc. Va. Hist. 
Soc. . . . 1891 (1892) ; G. W. Cullum. Biog. Reg. of the 
Officers and Grads, of the U. S. Military Acad. (3rd 
ed., 1891), vol. II; Battles and Leaders of the Ciznl 
War, 4 vols. (1884-88) ; War of the Rebellion : Official 
Records (Army) ; C. B. Evans, Confed. Mil. Hist., vol. 
Ill (1899); Richmond Times, and Evening Star 
(Washington), Sept. 27, 1899; Confed. Veteran, Dec. 

1899.] D.Y. 

HEWAT, ALEXANDER (c. 1745-c. 1829), 
Presbyterian clergyman, Loyalist, historian, was 
born in Scotland and educated at Kelso Gram- 
mar School and the University of Edinburgh, 
He emigrated to Charleston, S. C., in 1763, ar- 
riving in November of that year, and became 
pastor of the First Presbyterian, or Scots Church 
in Charleston, which he served for about twelve 
years. Soon after his arrival he was admitted to 
membership in the Saint Andrew’s Society. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he became intimate with 
the family of Gov. William Bull He was 

a royalist and, therefore, not in sympathy with 
the spirit of revolt in the colonies. As the Rev- 
olution approached and the conflict between the 
colonies and the mother country seemed inevi- 
table he left South Carolina, probably in 1775, 
and went to England. There, in 1779, he pub- 
lished An Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Colonies of South Carolina and 
Georgia, in two volumes. It covers the period 
from the discovery of America to the repeal of 
the Stamp Act in 1766. In the preface Hewat 
stated . The Southern provinces in particular 
have been hitherto neglected, insomuch that no 
writer has favored the world with any tolerable 
account of them. Therefore it is hoped, that a 
performance which brings those important, 
though obscure, colonies into public view, and 
tends to throw some light upon their situation, 
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will meet with a favorable reception.” Despite 
the assistance he is supposed to have obtained 
from his friend William Bull, Hewat was ham- 
pered by lack of historical material. The sources 
of colonial history were not published and the 
manuscripts were difficult to use even when they 
were available. The records in South Carolina 
were not accessible. He expressed his regret 
that he was sometimes obliged to have recourse 
to very confused materials, and he was some- 
times mistaken in his statements; nevertheless 
his work is noteworthy as the first history of 
South Carolina. He also published Sermons (2 
vols., 1803-05), which have been characterized 
as “chiefly on duties rather than doctrines” 
(Howe, post, I, 404). In 1780 he was awarded 
the degree of D.D. by the University of Edin- 
burgh. He appeared as a witness before the 
Royal Commission on the losses and services of 
American Loyalists in 1785. His interest in 
South Carolina continued until the end of his 
life. In 1792 he was one of those requested to 
help select a pastor for his old charge, the Scots 
Church. He married a Mrs. Barksdale, a widow 
from Carolina, who was visiting England for 
the sake of her children’s health. She was prob- 
ably the “Eliza, wife of Rev, Dr. Hewat” whose 
death is recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for May 1814. Hewat corresponded with his 
old friends in America, and by his will left to 
the church in Charleston the sum of fifty pounds, 
which was received by its treasurer on Oct. 4, 
1829. Apparently his last years were spent in 
London and there, it is supposed, he died. 

[Although Hewat’s name has been spelled differently 
by different writers, there seems to be no doubt as to 
the spelling he himself used. The matter is discussed 
in W. B. Sprague, Annals Am. Pulpit, vol. Ill (1858). 
For the facts of his career see also : A Catalogue of the 
Graduates . . . of the University of Edinburgh (1858) ; 
George Howe, Hist, of the Presbyt. Ch. in S. C., vol. I 
(1870) ; Edward McCrady, .S’. C. under Proprietary 
Govt. (1897), p. 17, and S. C. under the Royal Govt., 
1719-76 (igor), I, 443 ; G. A. Wauchope, The Writers 
of S. C. (1910) ; The Royal Commission on the Losses 
and Services of Am. Loyalists, 1783-85, Being the 
Notes of Mr. Daniel Parker Coke, M.P. (1915), ed. by 
H. E. Egerton ; Hew Scott, Fasti Ecclesiae Scoiicanae, 
new ed., VII (1928), 663.] P. S.F. 

HEWES, JOSEPH (Jan. 23, 1730-Nov. 10, 
^779)t signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was born in Kingston, N. J. His parents, 
Aaron and Providence (Worth) Hewes, were 
Quakers, and the son grew up in their faith, but 
he gradually drifted away from it in North Caro- 
lina and definitely abandoned it at the outbreak 
of the Revolution. After finishing school he 
was apprenticed to a Philadelphia merchant and 
later, going into business for himself, acquired 
a comfortable fortune. Sometime between 1756 
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and 1763, he moved to Edenton, N. C, where he 
established a thriving mercantile and shipping 
business. He became engaged to Isabella John- 
ston, but she died within a few days of the time 
set for their wedding, and he never married. In 
Edenton he was “a particular favorite with 
everybody,” being generally regarded as “one of 
the best and most agreeable men in the world,” 
“the patron and the greatest honor of the town.” 
In 1766 he began a service as borough member 
of the colonial assembly, in which he continued 
until the end of the royal government in 1775. 
In 1773 he was a member of the committee of 
correspondence and as a matter of course he 
was a delegate to all five provincial congresses. 
In 1774 he was elected to the Continental Con- 
gress and served until 1777, when he failed of 
election. A few days later he declined, partly 
on account of ill health, to allow the use of his 
name in another election. He was borough mem- 
ber of the House of Commons in 1778 and in 
1779 was again elected to Congress and died in 
Philadelphia during the session. 

In Congress Hewes rendered distinguished 
service. At the first session he aided in prepar- 
ing the statement of the rights of the colonies 
and in spite of his knowledge of the effect it 
would have upon his personal fortunes strongly 
supported the policy of non-importation. In 
1776, when he spent the entire year in Phila- 
delphia, he was a member of the secret commit- 
tee, the committee on claims, and the committee 
to prepare a plan of confederation. He was the 
active member and real head of the committee to 
fit out armed vessels, and as chairman of the 
committee of marine, was in actual fact the first 
executive head of the navy of the United States. 
His business training and ability and his experi- 
ence as a ship-owner made his selection for that 
position a fortunate one. He had known John 
Paul Jones in North Carolina, and it was he who 
appointed Jones an officer of the navy and found 
him a ship. He is said to have aided Washing- 
ton in planning the campaign of 1776. In the 
beginning, however, Hewes had not desired a 
permanent break with Great Britain. He wrote 
an English correspondent: “We do not want to 
be independent; we want no revolution. But 
every American to a man is determined to die or 
be free” (Ashe, post, 176). He gloried in re- 
bellion while he shrank from independence, hang- 
ing back in his support of the resolution in spite 
of the peremptory instructions of the North Car- 
olina provincial congress, until John Adams con- 
vinced him of the popular strength of the inde- 
pendence movement in his province. Then, as 
Adams described it, he “started suddenly up- 
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right, and lifting up both his hands to Heaven, 
as if he had been in a trance, cried out, Tt is 
done! and I will abide by if” (C. F. Adams, 
The W orks of John Adanis, vol. X, 1856, p. 35). 
His labors were tremendous. Regularly he 
worked twelve hours a day without interruption 
and without food or drink, and in consequence 
his health failed utterly. His death, which oc- 
curred after a brief collapse, came as a direct re- 
sult of overwork. He was buried in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. 

[S. A. Ashe, Biog. HisL of N. C., vol. Ill (1905) ; 
Eben Putnam, Lieut. Joshua Hewes . . . and a Sketch 
of Joseph Hewes the Signer (1913); E. C. Burnett, 
Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, vols. 
I-IV (1921-28) ; John Sanderson, Biog. of the Signers 
to the Declaration of Independence, vol. VII (1827) ; 
G. J. McRee, Life and Corresp. of James Iredell (2 
vols., 1857-58) ; N. C. Booklet, Sept, 1904.] 

J. G.deR. H. 

HEWES, ROBERT (1751-July 1830), glass- 
maker, instructor in fencing, bone-setter, was 
born in Boston, Mass., shortly after his parents' 
arrival from London, England. His mother was 
Ann Rose Frye. Upon settling in America his 
father took up the trade of tallow-chandler ; the 
business prospered, and upon the death of the 
elder Hewes Robert inherited $50,000, a large 
sum of money for those days. The boy was well- 
educated, versatile, ambitious, and had no de- 
sire to continue solely with his father's business. 
Looking through an encyclopedia, he noticed an 
account of the history and manufacture of glass, 
and it appealed to his imagination. Contrary to 
friendly advice he determined to erect glass- 
works and spent much time experimenting in 
the manufacture of glass. The stringent embargo 
on manufactures before the Revolution prevent- 
ed him from carrying out his desires until after 
the war, but by that time the conditions were 
favorable, and glass was becoming exceedingly 
scarce. 

Accompanied by Hesse-Waldeckian impressed 
deserters from the British forces — glass blowers 
in their native country — Hewes arrived at Tem- 
ple, N. H., in May 1780. He had selected this 
location because of cheap land and living condi- 
tions, an abundance of wood for fuel, ashes for 
potash, and near-by sand beds. The factory was 
built and the furnace fired but a few times when 
the plant was destroyed by fire. Hewes immedi- 
ately erected a new factory, but upon its comple- 
tion a severe frost cracked the furnace, causing 
the structure to give way at the initial firing. 
Having exhausted his ready money, Hewes 
tried to interest the inhabitants of Temple in 
financing a third venture, appealing to various 
bodies for aid, but the former catastrophes made 
the citizens unwilling to assume the risk. He 
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was finally offered a loan, but because of the 
rigid stipulations involved, he declined it. He 
next planned a lottery, but the tickets would not 
sell. The Hewes family then determined to re- 
turn to Boston, but before they could migrate, 
smallpox ravaged the Hessians, and thus the 
precarious experiment was ended. Hewes was 
still determined to make glass, however, and in 
1787 he helped organize the Essex Glass Works 
of Boston, the General Court of Massachusetts 
granting the company exclusive manufacturing 
privileges in the commonwealth for a period of 
fifteen years. The buildings stood on Essex 
Street. Expert artisans were brought from the 
Duchy of Brunswick and from Glassboro, N. J., 
and for many years the firm was successful, be- 
coming the leading cylinder or window-glass 
manufacturing establishment in the country. In 
1809 the company reorganized and adopted the 
trade-name of the Boston Crown Glass Com- 
pany. Hewes probably withdrew from the con- 
cern in 1824. It failed in 1827. 

Hewes^s other interests were varied. He was 
part owner of a glue factory, a soapworks, and 
a slaughter-house. He compounded liniments 
and “embrocations for fractures,’^ and, having 
a familiarity with surgery, gained a reputation 
for skilful bone-setting. He was also a teacher 
of the art of fencing to the elite of Boston. He 
published the standard Rules and Regulations 
for Sword Exercise of Cavalry (1802) and On 
the Formation and Movements of Cavalry 
(1804), and for many years he was an instruc- 
tor in military tactics. At the age of seventy- 
five, it was said, he could wield a sword as well 
as any young Bostonian. He had a charming 
house and garden, where he spent many hours 
among his flowers and peacocks. His grave is 

in the old burying-ground on the Boston Com- 
mon. 
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HEWETT, WATERMAN THOMAS (Jan 

10, 1846-Sept. 13, 1921), educator, editor, waj 
born at Miami, Saline County, Mo., the son ol 
Waterman Thomas and Sarah Woodman (Par- 
sons) Hewett, and a descendant of English an- 
cestors who arrived in New England about 1635 
The elder Hewett began his career as a lawyer 
in Maine but followed the course of settlement to 
the Southwest as a planter in Mississippi and 
Missouri, where he died. The family returned 


to Maine, where the son received his prepara- 
tion for college at the Maine State Seminary in 
Lewiston. He graduated at Amherst College, 
receiving the degree of A.B. in 1869. Especially 
interested in the classics, he went to Athens and 
then to Heidelberg to study. After a period of 
teaching at Cornell University in the depart- 
ment of “North European Languages,” 1870- 
77 » he resumed his studies abroad at the univer- 
sities of Leipzig, Berlin, and Leyden, 1877-78, 
specializing in Germanic philology. On his re- 
turn he was awarded the Ph.D. degree at Cornell 
University in 1879. He remained at the univer- 
sity, as assistant professor of (Jerman until 1883, 
then as full professor of the German language 
and literature, a position which he held until his 
retirement in 1910. 

Hewett was one of the American pioneers of 
modern-language study who went abroad to im- 
bibe the spirit of scientific philological investi- 
gation prevailing mainly in German universi- 
ties. Philology in the broad sense included lin- 
guistic and literary science treated from the his- 
torical and comparative points of view. These 
philological ideals he upheld during a long life 
and career as a teacher against the opposition 
of an old tradition which held German and other 
modern languages to be handmaids to other de- 
partments of study. As a teacher and scholar, 
Hewett was more stimulating in personal inter- 
course than in the lecture-room, a greater editor 
than original writer. As an editor of textbooks 
he was at his best. His edition of Hermann tind 
Dorothea (1891) led him into textual criticism 
which was recognized at its true value in the 
publications of the Goethe-Gesellschaft of Wei- 
mar (Goethe-Jahrbuch, XIII, 1892, 304). His 
Poems of Uhland ( 1896) is a notable work, while 
his Cornell University: A History (4 vols., 
^905)1 for skilful compilation, is deserving of 
special mention. In addition to these, he pub- 
lished articles and addresses on literary, educa- 
tional, philological, and bibliographical subjects 
which give evidence of his scholarly activity. 

Hewett was twice married, on June 22, 1880, 
to Emma McChain, who died in 1883, and on 
Dec. 18, 1889, to Katherine Mary Locke, who 
died in 1910. He was not in good health at the 
time of his retirement in 1910, but after some 
years he recovered remarkably and for almost 
a decade was able to enjoy the leisure of a pro- 
fessor emeritus, passing the winters in Egypt, 
Italy, and Southern France, and at other sea- 
sons residing in Oxford, England. With inde- 
fatigable zeal he collected materials and wrote 
on favorite themes. At the time of his death he 
had completed but not published a “Bibliography 
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of the Works of Goldwin Smith.” He had also 
collected materials from Southern archives on 
Sherman’s march to the sea. He was a member 
of the American Philosophical Society, the 
Goethc-Gesellschaft of Weimar, and, through 
his Frisian Language and Literature (1879), ^ 
foreign member of the Frisian societies of lan- 
guage and literature, and history, antiquities, 
and pliilology. He died in London. 

[Hist, of ihc Class of 1869, Amherst Coll. (1889, 
1894, 1899) ; Amherst Coll. Biog. Record of the Grads, 
and Non-Grads. (1927); Cornell Alumni News, Sept. 
29. 1921; Cornell Vniv.: A Hist. (1905), vol. II; 
Who's ICho in America, 1920— 21 ; N. Y. Times, Sept. 
14, 1921 ; Times (London), Sept. 15, 17, 1921; infor- 
mation as to certain facts from H. W. Hewett-Thayer, 
Princeton, N. J.] A. B.F. 

HEWIT, AUGUSTINE FRANCIS (Nov. 

27, 1820-July 3, 1897), Catholic priest, was the 
son of Rev. Nathaniel and Rebecca (Hillhouse) 
Hewit, and was christened Nathaniel Augustus. 
He was born at Fairfield, Conn., where his fa- 
ther, a founder of Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, was minister of the Congregational 
Church. He prepared for college at Phillips 
(Andover) Academy and graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1839. In 1840 he entered the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut at East 
Windsor, and in 1842 he was licensed to preach 
in the Congregational Church. Calvinistic Prot- 
estantism was not attractive to him, however, 
and in recording his religious feeling he wrote 
in 1887, “I was attracted to the Episcopalian 
form of Protestantism from childhood, and to no 
other” (Catholic World, October 1887, p. 33). 
It is not surprising, then, that he entered the 
Episcopal Church almost as soon as he was li- 
censed as a preacher in his father’s denomina- 
tion. Fie was ordained a deacon in October 1843 
and served in the Episcopal Church until early 
in 1846. Flaving developed symptoms of con- 
sumption in the summer of 1845, he spent the 
following winter on a plantation near Edenton, 
N. C., serving as chaplain for the slaves. 

The conversion of Newman in 1845 caused 
Hewit to examine critically the validity of the 
Anglican episcopacy and to conclude that apos- 
tolic succession resided only in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. On Easter Sunday, 1846, he took 
his first communion in a Catholic church. The 
following winter, while he was still in North 
Carolina, he began studying theology under the 
direction of Dr. Patrick N. Lynch, afterward 
bishop of Charleston. He was ordained a priest 
of the Catholic Church on Mar. 25, 1847, the 
first anniversary of his communion, and took 
the name Augustine Francis. He at once be- 
came vice-principal of Charleston Collegiate In- 
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stitute, and at the same time aided Bishop Reyn- 
olds in preparing the writings of Bishop Eng- 
land for publication. This work took him to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. There the Redemp- 
torist congregation attracted him, and in 1849 
he joined the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer in Baltimore and became associated 
with Fathers Hecker, Baker, Deshon, and Wal- 
worth, all of whom had been Protestants like 
himself. He made his religious profession Nov. 
28, 1850, and engaged in the missionary work of 
the order until 1858. In the latter year he was 
released from his vows, along with Father 
Hecker and others of his associates, and together 
they formed the Missionary Society of St. Paul 
the Apostle in New York. Hewit wrote the 
constitution of the new order and was active in 
establishing and managing the Catholic World, 
serving from 1869 to 1874 editor of the peri- 
odical. He taught theology and philosophy to 
the novitiates in the Paulist seminary in New 
York and in 1888 succeeded Father Hecker as 
superior of the order. He immediately pledged 
the Paulist community to support the Catholic 
University of America, in Washington, D. C, 
and in 1889 secured the establishment of the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas Aquinas at that university. 

Father Hewit was a prolific writer, the author 
of numerous articles in the Catholic World and 
the American Catholic Quarterly Review, some 
of which were gathered into a volume entitled 
Problems of the Age, With Studies in St. Au- 
gustine on Kindred Subjects (1868). His books 
were chiefly tracts seeking to explain Catholi- 
cism to American Protestants, the only notable 
exception being The Life of Reverend Francis 
A. Baker (1865). When Hewit died in New 
York, he had been for twenty years one of the 
foremost Catholic apologists in the United States. 

[For autobiographical sketches see Statistical Cat. of 
the Amherst Coll. Class of 1839 (1854), and “How I 
Became a (Catholic,” Catholic World, Oct. 1887. Other 
sources include: The Cath. Encyc.; H. E. O’Keefe, 
“Very Rev. Augustine F. Hewit," Am. Cath. Quart. 
Rev., July 1903 ; the Cath. Univ. Chronicle, July—Oct. 
1897; Walter Elliott, Life of Father Hecker (1891); 

C. A. Walworth, The 0 .xford Mowement in America 
( 1895) ; Hewit’s Life of Rev. Francis A. Baker (1865) ; 
and tlie N. Y. Times, July 4. 1897.] R. W. A. 

HEWIT, NATHANIEL AUGUSTUS [See 

Hewit, Augustine Francis, 1820-1897.]. 

HEWITT, ABRAM STEVENS (July 3 h 

1822-Jan. 18, 1903), iron manufacturer, states- 
man, philanthropist, son of John and Ann (Gur- 
nee) Hewitt, was born at Haverstraw, N. Y. 
His father, a native of Staffordshire, came to 
the United States in 1790 and in 1793 assisted 
in the construction of the first steam-engine ever 
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built in America; his mother’s family, the Gar- 
niers (Anglicized Gurnee), of old Huguenot 
stock, settled in Rockland County, on the farm 
where Abram was born. There he grew up, 
spending his summers working on the farm and 
his winters attending the public schools in New 
York, where his father was engaged in business. 
Having won a scholarship in a competitive ex- 
amination, he entered Columbia College, gradu- 
ating in 1842 with high rank. He continued 
there for a time as instructor in mathematics, 
studied law, and in 1845 was admitted to the bar ; 
although, owing to defective eyesight, he never 
practised. 

Meantime, in 1843-44, accompanied by his 
college associate, Edward Cooper, son of Peter 
Cooper \_qq.v.'\, he visited Europe. The ship on 
which they returned was wrecked and they drift- 
ed about in an open boat for twelve hours before 
they were picked up. The adventure cemented 
their friendship and, with the aid of Peter Coop- 
er, who gave over to them his Trenton Iron 
Works, they formed a partnership under the 
firm name of Cooper & Hewitt and engaged in 
the manufacture of iron. Though the firm was 
a pioneer in the making of iron girders and 
beams, its success from the beginning was 
marked. It maintained excellent relations with 
its employees; at one time it had on its payroll 
more than three thousand men ; during the de- 
pression of 1873-78, to keep as many as possible 
of them employed, the plant was kept running at 
a great loss. 

In 1862, Hewitt visited England to study the 
making of gun-barrel iron and on his return he 
erected at Weston the first American open- 
hearth furnace. Here, during the latter part of 
the Civil War, he produced for the United States 
government all the gun-barrel material it needed 
at bare production cost, and in 1870 produced 
the first steel of commercial value manufactured 
in the United States. As the iron and steel in- 
dustry grew. Cooper, Hewitt & Company ex- 
panded with it until the firm operated the Tren- 
ton. Ringwood, Request, and Durham Iron 
Works. Hewitt thus found himself a force in 
financial and industrial affairs. He was at one 
time or another, president of the United States 
Smelting Company and of the New York & 
Greenwood Lake Railroad Company ; vice-presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Steel & Iron Company 
and a director of the Erie Railroad, the Lehigh 

Coal & Navigation Company, and the Alabama 
Coal & Iron Company. 

In 1855, he married Sarah Amelia Cooper 
only daughter of Peter Cooper. When Peter 
Cooper established Cooper Union, Hewitt took 
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a leading part in the undertaking. He was the 
chairman of the board of trustees that drew up 
the charter and plan for the institution and after- 
wards became secretary of the board. In this 
capacity he directed all its educational and finan- 
cial details for more than forty years — a task not 
less difficult than that of being president of a 
college. His interest in the institution was un- 
fiagging and in 1902, together with his wife and 
Edward Cooper, he contributed $600,000 to its 
endowment, 

Hewitt’s public career began in 1867 when he 
was appointed by President Johnson commis- 
sioner to the Paris Exposition and produced a 
report on the steel industry which was widely 
read and translated into several foreign lan- 
guages. His entrance into political life was due 
largely to his association with Samuel J. Tilden 
With Tilden and Edward Cooper, in 
1871, he joined in a campaign against the 
“Tweed Ring,” and when reform was brought 
about he had a prominent part in the reorgani- 
zation of Tammany Hall. In 1874, he was elect- 
ed to Congress as the regular Democratic candi- 
date, and continued in office with the exception 
of one term, until 1886, winning a position of 
authority on questions of labor, finance, and the 
national resources. In 1876 he served as chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee in 
the Hayes-Tilden presidential campaign. In the 
crisis that followed he took a leading part, writ- 
ing the proclamation which set forth the claims 
of his party and urging the boldest action. Til- 
den, however, counselled compromise and Hew- 
itt, respecting his wishes, became a member of 
the committee which drew up the Electoral 
Count Act, under which the Electoral Commis- 
sion was constituted and Hayes elected to the 
presidency. 

In 1886, Hewitt was chosen mayor of New 
York in one of the most exciting elections in the 
history of the city. The other candidates were 
Henry George, on the United Labor ticket, and 
Theodore Roosevelt on the Republican. Hewitt’s 
plurality of 22,500 votes over George and 30,000 
over Roosevelt marked a personal triumph. It 
opened a vigorous administration made notable 
by reforms and improvements, among which was 
the plan for the municipal construction of the 
Rapid Transit Railroad. For this service he 
was later awarded a gold medal by the Chamber 
of Commerce. His thoroughgoing reforms, his 
fearlessness of speech, and his intolerance of 
partisanship made enemies within his own party, 
produced an open break with Tammany Hall, 
and led to his retirement from politics. 

The last ten years of his life were devoted to 
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the public interest, especially in education and 
charity. He was a trustee of Columbia Univer- 
sity, chairman of the board of trustees of Bar- 
nard College, one of the original trustees of the 
Carnegie Institution, the first chairman of its 
board, and a member of its executive committee. 
Twice (1876 and 1890) he served as president 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
He died, at the age of eighty-one in Ringwood, 
N. J., which had been his home for nearly fifty 
years. Peter Cooper Hewitt [q.v.'] was his son. 

[E. M. Shepard, *‘Abram S. Hewitt, a Great Citizen,” 
Rev. of Revs. (N, Y.), Feb. 1903; R. W. Raymond, 
memoir, in Trans. Am. Inst, of Mining Engineers, vol. 
XXXIV (1904) ; Unveiling of the Statue of Abram S. 
Hewitt in the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
N. Y., May 11, igos (1905) ; .V. Y, Times, N. Y. Trib- 
une, Jan. 19, 1903.] W.B.P. 

HEWITT. JAMES (June 4, 1770-1827), vio- 
linist, composer, the father of John Hill Hewitt 
[g.t'.], was born in Dartmoor, England, the son 
of Capt. John Hewitt of the British navy. James 
entered the navy but later resigned and turned 
to music, becoming in time the leader of the 
court orchestra of George III. In 1790 he mar- 
ried a Miss Lamb, who died in 179 ^- The next 
year he appeared in New York City, and on Jan. 
25, 1793, at Corre’s Hotel, he gave his first con- 
cert. In December 179S he was married to Eliza 
King, the daughter of Sir John King of the Brit- 
ish navy. He was a good performer and his 
compositions, though not intrinsically valuable, 
were well liked. Thus he established himself as 
a violinist and concert manager, became the or- 
chestra leader of the Old American Company 
and other orchestras, and until shortly before 
his death was an active figure in American mu- 
sical life. In 1797 he bought the New York 
branch of Carr's Musical Repository in order to 
facilitate carrying on the business of publishing 
music, into which he had already ventured. He 
did not, however, give up his activity as a con- 
ductor. In 1800 he was leading his '‘grand 
band’' in Corre's Columbia Gardens, facing the 
Battery, and also regularly conducting “grand 
concerts" in the Mount Vernon Gardens in Leon- 
ard Street. In 1812 he moved to Boston, where 
he took charge of the music at the Federal 
Street Theatre. About 1818 he returned to New 
York. 

Hewitt's musical productivity kept pace with 
his activities as a conductor and publisher. The 
compositions attributed to him include a “Battle 
Overture" ( 1792), in nine movements ; a “Storm 
Overture" (1795) ; and a setting of Collins’ “Ode 
on the Passions," recited by John Hodgkinson 
at a concert of the Columbian Anacreontic Soci- 
ety, June II, 1795. He was highly rated in his 


time, and his "Grand Sinfonie Characteristic of 
the Peace of the French Republic,” played by his 
orchestra at Lovett's hotel in 1802, received as 
much consideration from contemporary critics 
as the works of distinguished composers have 
received in a later day. Of all his compositions, 
however, perhaps the most interesting, because 
of its political associations, is the score of Tawi- 
7 nany or the hidian Chief (1794), the libretto of 

Anne Julia Hatton, 
poetess of the Tammany Society. This quasi- 
opera became a symbol of Republican protest 
against the Federalist party and was dubbed 
“wretched" or “one of the finest things of its 
kind” depending upon the political prejudices of 
its critics (O. G. T. Sonneck, Early Opera in 
Ainerica, 1915, p. 97). Its performances were 
marked by stormy scenes created by “the poorer 
classes of mechanics and clerks who would be 
much better employed on any other occasion 
than disturbing a theatre" (New York Daily 
Advertiser, Mar. 7, 1794). Hewitt also wrote 
incidental music for plays and dramas, including 
The Patriot (1794); Columbus (1797); Har- 
riet Lee’s The Mysterious Marriage (1799); 
etndPizarro (1800), and as late as Nov. 29, 1824, 
he supplied the “orchestra accompaniments" for 
Micah Hawkins' operatic piece, The Saw-Mill, 
produced at Chatham Gardens. He died in Bos- 
ton, about the first of August, 1827. For a time 
he had been estranged from his wife and had 
lived in New York while she maintained a home 
in Boston. 

[O. G. T. Sonneck, Early Concert Life in America 
(1906); J. T. Howard, Our Am. Music (1930), and 
“The Hewitt Family in Am. Music,” Musical Quart., 
Jan. 1931 : G. C. D. Odell, Annals of the N. Y. Stage, 
vols. I and II (1927); Boston Patriot & Mercantile 
Advertiser, Aug. 3, 1827.] F.H. M. 
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HEWITT. JOHN HILL (July ii, i8oi-Oct. 

7, 1890), journalist, musician, poet, was born 
in New York City, the eldest son of James [g.v,] 
and Eliza (King) Hewitt. The family moved to 
Boston while John was a child, and there he re- 
ceived a common-school education and was ap- 
prenticed to a sign-painter. Finding this trade 
uncongenial he ran away and after varied expe- 
riences and adventures returned to New York in 
1816. Two years later he received an appoint- 
ment to the military academy at West Point. 
While he was a cadet he studied music under the 
leader of the academy band and at the end of 
his course resigned to take up his father s pro- 
fession. As a member of a theatrical company 
organized by his father, he found himself in Au- 
gusta, Ga., when the venture failed, and remained 
in that city as a teacher of music. In 1823 he 
moved to Columbia, S. C., and from there to 
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Greenville, in the same state, where he read law 
in the office of Judge Thompson, and where he 
established a paper known first as the Republi- 
can and later as the Mountaineer. Tiring of this 
he returned to Augusta, whence he was called to 
Boston in 1827 by the death of his father. 

In 1828 Hewitt went to Baltimore, where for 
some years journalism distracted him from his 
interest in music. In 1829 he was associated 
with Rufus Dawes in the editorship of the Balti- 
more Minerva and Emerald, which in July 1830, 
became the Minerva and Saturday Post and was 
edited by Hewitt alone. In February 1832 
Charles F. Cloud established a literary weekly, 
the Baltimore Saturday Visitor, under the edi- 
torship of Lambert Wilmer, who was succeeded 
in a few months by Hewitt. In the summer of 
1833 l^he proprietor offered prizes of one hundred 
dollars for the best story and fifty dollars for 
the best poem contributed to its columns. Edgar 
Allan Poe won the hundred-dollar prize with 
his “MS. Found in a Bottle” and with it the 
friendship and literary guidance of John P. Ken- 
nedy, one of the judges. The poetry prize, for 
which the choice lay between Poe’s “The Coli- 
seum” and Hewitt’s “The Song of the Wind,” 
entered under the pseudonym Henry Wilton, 
was awarded to Hewitt, partly, it would seem, 
because the judges did not wish to award both 
prizes to one person. This decision displeased 
Poe and was a source of controversy between 
himself and Hewitt. In 1835 the V isitor changed 
hands, and in 1839 Hewitt became editor and 
part owner of a daily newspaper, the Baltimore 
Clipper. The next year he sold his interest and 
moved to Washington. 

In the capital Hewitt resumed the teaching of 
music and enjoyed the favor of Henry Clay, 
whose political views he supported with his pen! 
He soon returned to Baltimore and remained in 
that city until the beginning of the Civil War, 
when he went South. Living in Richmond for a 
time, he made use of his military training by 
serving as a drill-master, and then he moved to 
Savannah, where he edited the Evening Mirror. 
At the close of the war he taught music in vari- 
ous southern cities and returned early in the sev- 
enties to Baltimore, which was his home until 
his death. He was twice married. Not long 
after leaving West Point he married Estella 
Mangin, the daughter of Major Mangin of the 
French army. She died in 1863, leaving seven 
children. His second wife was Alethia Smith 
of Savannah, Ga., who was eighteen at the time 
of her marriage. She bore him four children. 

Hewitt’s publications include a small book 
of verse entitled Miscellaneous Poems, issued 
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in Baltimore in 1838, and a volume of ram- 
bling reminiscences, Shadows on the Wall, or 
Glimpses of the Past, published in 1877. The lat- 
ter volume includes a few poems. He wrote the 
words and music of many popular ballads, among 
the most successful of which were “The Min- 
strel’s Return from the War,” “Rock Me to 
Sleep, Mother,” and “Carry Me Back to the 
Sweet Sunny South.” Fie composed also some 
thirty operas and oratorios, of which the oratorio 
Jephtha was regarded as the best, and wrote a 
number of ephemeral plays and stories, using the 
pseudonyms Eugene Ramon, Col. Marcus Ken- 
nedy, and Jenks. 

[G. C. Ferine, The Poets and Verse-Writers of Md. 
(1898); J. T. Howard, Our Am. Music (1930), and 
“The Hewitt Family in Am. Music," Musical Quarts 
Jan. 1931 ; J. T. Scharf, Hist, of Baltimore City and 
County (1881) ; Baltimore American, Oct. 8, 1890.] 

J.C. F. 

HEWITT, PETER COOPER (May 5, 1861- 
Aug. 25, 1921), scientist, inventor, the son of 
Abram S. Hewitt and Sarah Amelia Coop- 
er, and grandson of Peter Cooper [q.v.], was 
born in New York City. There he was educated 
by private tutors, at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, and at Columbia College. There also he 
married on Apr. 27, 1887, his first wife, Lucy 
Work, and there he lived for the greater part of 
his life. He inherited a genius for mechanism 
and a marked gift for invention from his grand- 
father, Peter Cooper, who perceived his talent 
at an early age and gave it full encouragement, 
placing at his disposal an old greenhouse for 
workshop and experiment station. There he be- 
gan those researches and experiments in me- 
chanics, physics, and especially in electricity 
which later led to a number of discoveries and 
inventions, including the mercury vapor lamp 
(1903)* a static converter or rectifier, an elec- 
trical interrupter, and a wireless receiver. His 
friend Michael Pupin speaks of Hewitt’s imagi- 
native power and his artistic gift, and comments 
upon his grace of body, and especially the ex- 
traordinary deftness of his hands. “Those who 
knew him . , . watching him at work, felt that 
a part, at least, of Hewitt’s thinking apparatus 
was in his hands.” His methods were unaca- 
demic, often incomprehensible to the orthodox 
investigator; he designed and constructed his 
own instruments and apparatus, which, though 
sometimes apparently crude, proved by use to 
be peculiarly adapted to the problem in hand. 
He is best known by the mercury vapor lamp 
bearing his name, which because of its high effi- 
ciency has been widely adopted for industrial 
illumination. This invention marked progress 
in a department of electrical science at that 
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time little developed — the motion of electricity 
through rarefied gases and vapors. Hewitt was 
the first to establish the fact that the reacting 
force at the negative electrode is the principal 
determining factor in these motions and the first 
to find a means of overcoming this reaction. He 
was the first also to recognize the importance of 
the rectifying characteristic of electrodes in a 
rarefied gas, to employ it in the wireless art, and 
to discover “the third or pilot electrode, usually 
called the ‘grid,' which inserted in the path of 
moving electricity in a vacuum tube and suitably 
electrified can influence that motion to any ex- 
tent" (Pupin, post). This last discovery is the 
fundamental principle of the vacuum-tube am- 
plifier, which is so important in radio telephony. 
Hewitt was a pioneer in the development of hy- 
dro-airplanes and of high-speed motor boats. He 
was early interested in the problem of the heli- 
copter, and in 1918 succeeded in building a ma- 
chine that would rise into the air without a hor- 
izontal take-ofif. In 1915 he was made a mem- 
ber of the Naval Consulting Board, and in that 
capacity designed an aerial torpedo. In recog- 
nition of his achievements he was given the 
honorary degree of doctor of science by Colum- 
bia University in 1903 and by Rutgers College 
in 1916. On Dec. 21, 1918, he married his sec- 
ond wife, Maryon J. (Andrews) Bruguiere, 
daughter of Tunstall T. Andrews of Virginia. 

Hewitt had large business interests and was 
director in a number of corporations, including 
Cooper, Hewitt & Company, the New York & 
Greenwood Lake Railway, and the Midvale Wa- 
ter Company. He was also a trustee of Cooper 
Union and of the Hospital and House of Rest for 
Consumptives, and was a member of many 
learned and scientific societies. He died at the 
American Hospital in Paris. 

[Michael Pupin, In Menioriam of Peter Cooper 
Hewitt (1921); George lies, Inventors at Work 
(1906) ; W/to's Who in America, 1920-21 ; Jour. Am. 
Inst. Electrical Engineers, Oct. 1921 ; Trans. Soc. 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, vol. XXIX 
(1922); N. Y. Times, N. Y. Evening Post, Aug. 26, 

1921] W.B.P. 

HEYDT, HANS JOST [See Hite, Jost, d. 
1760]. 

HEYER, JOHN CHRISTIAN FREDER- 
ICK (July 10, 1793-N0V. 7, 1873), missionary, 
the son of Johann Gottlieb and Frederike Sophie 
Johanne (Wagener) Heyer, was born in Helm- 
stedt, in the duchy of Brunswick, Germany. 
From his third until his fourteenth year he at- 
tended the local school. In 1807 he was con- 
firmed in the village church of St. Stephen's, and 
shortly thereafter sailed from Friedrichstadt, 
Denmark, to join the family of an uncle in Phil- 
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adelphia. Here he attended Pastor Passey^s pri- 
vate school, and learned from his uncle the fur- 
rier's trade. He attended Zion's German Lu- 
theran Church and took part in many of its ac- 
tivities. Having decided to devote his life to the 
Christian ministry, he studied theology from 
1809 until 1814 with Dr. Justus H. C. Helmuth 
and Dr. Frederick D. Schaeffer \_qq.v.’]. From 
Sept. 15, 1813, he taught the parochial school 
conducted by Zion's Church in Southwark, Phil- 
adelphia, and preached occasionally. In the 
spring of 1815 he returned to Germany to visit 
his parents and to engage in university study. 
Finding Flalle University closed on account of 
war, he entered Gottingen. After a year's study 
there he returned to the United States and in 
1817 was licensed to preach by the Pennsylvania 
Ministerium. He was assigned to itineration 
among the Lutheran churches of Crawford and 
Erie counties, making Meadville his headquar- 
ters. After a year, he was assigned to the Cum- 
berland parish, Maryland, where he labored for 
the next six years. In 1819 he married Mary 
(Webb) Gash, a widow, who bore him six chil- 
dren. He was ordained at Lancaster, Pa., in 
1820 by the Ministerium and appointed to make 
a short tour through parts of Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. In 1824 he was called to be pastor at 
Somerset, Pa., and in 1827 accepted the pastorate 
at Carlisle. In 1828 he was elected secretary, 
and in 1831, president of the West Pennsylvania 
Synod. Becoming the agent of the Sunday 
School Union of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States in 1830, he served 
in that capacity until January 1832, when he re- 
sumed the pastorate at Somerset. Five years 
later he removed to Pittsburgh and took a lead- 
ing part in the organization of Lutheran work 
in that area. 

In May 1840, the German Foreign Missionary 
Society asked him to consider foreign missionary 
service. He accepted the call and spent the fall 
and winter of 1840-41 at Baltimore in the study 
of medicine and Sanskrit, his purpose being to 
work in India. He went to India as agent of the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium. On July 31, 1842, 
at Guntur, he began the founding of the first for- 
eign mission of his Church. His service in India 
falls into three periods, with furloughs in 1846- 
47, and 1857-69. His second furlough, except for 
a year which was spent in Germany, was given 
to home-missionary work in Minnesota, where 
he was president of the Synod for ten years. 
Guntur and Gurjal were the centers of his work 
in India until 1855, when he entered the Rajah- 
mundry field. He conducted services both in 
English and in Telugu, made many converts, 
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especially from among the weavers, organized 
several congregations, translated Luther’s small 
catechism into Telugu, and established schools 
of various grades, including training schools 
for mission workers. For a time the greater 
part of the expense of his work was borne by 
friends in Guntur. In 1846 the Guntur mission, 
and in 1851, the Rajahmundry mission passed 
into the control of the foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the (jeneral Synod of the Lutheran 
Church. The latter mission, however, reverted 
in 1869 to the control of the Pennsylvania 
Ministerium, and Heyer hastened to India to 
make the transfer effective. In 1872 he re- 
turned to America and became chaplain of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phia, where he died in his eighty-first year. 
He was buried at Friedensburg, Pa., beside the 
remains of his wife. 

[W. A. Lambert, Life of Rev. I. F. C. Heyer, M.D. 
(1903) ; G. H. Trabert, Eng. Lutheranism in the North- 
ivcst (1914) ; L. D. Reed, The Hist, of the First Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Ch. in Pittsburgh (1909); 

C. H. Gerberding, Life and Letters of [V. A. Passavant, 

D. D. (1906); George Drach and C. F. Kuder, The 

'Telugu Mission of the Gen. Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Ch. in North America (1914) ; E- B. Burgess, 
Memorial Hist, of the Pittsburgh Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ch. (1925).] J.C.A. 

HEYWARD, THOMAS (July 28, 1746-Mar. 
6, 1809), signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Revolutionary soldier, jurist, was gen- 
erally known as Thomas Heyward, Junior, be- 
cause there were others of the same name in his 
family. He was the eldest son of Col. Daniel 
Heyward, one of the wealthiest planters of colo- 
nial South Carolina, and of Mary (Miles) Hey- 
ward, daughter of William Miles, and was born 
on his father’s plantation in that part of St. 
Helena’s Parish which later became St. Luke’s 
Parish. After receiving his early education in 
South Carolina, he was admitted to the Middle 
Temple, London, on Jan, 10, 1765, and to the 
bar in South Carolina on Jan. 22, 1771. The fol- 
lowing year he was elected to the Commons 
House of Assembly from St. Helena's Parish. 
He was a delegate to the provincial convention 
which met July 6, 1774, at Charleston, when the 
news of the blockading of the port of Boston was 
received, and to a provincial congress which met 
there, Jan, ii, 1775. Heyward was one of the 
thirteen members of the council of safety, chosen 
by this congress a few months later, which prac- 
tically took over the functions of government. 
He was elected to the second provincial congress 
which met Nov. i, 1775, and in its second ses- 
sion, beginning Feb. i, 1776, he served on a com- 
mittee of eleven to prepare a constitution for 
the state, which was adopted on Mar. 26, 1776. 
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He was chosen by the provincial congress as one 
of the five delegates from South Carolina to the 
Second Continental Congress, he signed the 
Declaration of Independence, and served in the 
Continental Congress until the end of 1778, when 
he returned to his native state and became a cir- 
cuit judge. 

He was a member of the militia of the state 
and captain of a battalion of artillery in Charles- 
ton. He participated, with his battalion, in 
Moultrie's defeat of the British, Feb. 4, 1779, on 
Port Royal Island, and was wounded. He took 
part in the defense of Charleston and upon the 
fall of that city, May 12, 1780, was paroled as a 
prisoner of war. Soon afterward, however, his 
parole was recalled and he was sent to St. 
Augustine, Fla., where he was held until ex- 
changed July 1781. On his return, he represent- 
ed Charleston in the legislature for two years 
(1782-84), and, resuming his duties as circuit 
judge, served until 1789, when he resigned and 
devoted his attention to agriculture. He was one 
of the founders of the Agricultural Society of 
South Carolina in 1785 and its first president. 
His plantation, “White Hall,” was situated in 
St. Luke’s Parish ; his house in Charleston was 
rented by the city and placed at the disposal of 
President Washington on the occasion of his 
visit to South Carolina in May 1791. 

Heyward was twice married : first, Apr. 20, 
1773. to Elizabeth Mathewes, daughter of John 
Mathewes and sister of Governor John Mathews, 
and after her death, to Susanna Savage, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Savage, May 4, 1786. He died 
in his sixty-third year and was buried in the 
family cemetery on his father's plantation in St, 
Luke’s Parish. In 1920 the General Assembly 
of South Carolina appropriated $2,500 for a 
monument which was erected over his grave, 
in recognition of his services as “patriot, states- 
man, soldier, jurist.” 

fA. S. Salley, Jr., Delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress from S. C. (1927), and Marriage Notices in the 
S. C. Gazette . . . 1732-1801 (1902); E. C. Burnett, 
Letters of Members of the Continental Cong., vols. I— 
IV (1921-28); Edward McCrady, S'. C. under the 
Royal Govt. 1719-1776 (1899), S. C. in the Revolution, 
1775-1780, and 1780-1783 John Sanderson, Biog. of 
the Signers to the Declaratioyi of Independence, vol. 
IV (1823) ; J. B. Heyward, The Colonial Hist, of the 
Heyward Family oj S. C. (1907).] P. S.F. 

HEYWOOD, EZRA HERVEY (Sept. 29, 
1829-May 22, 1893), radical pamphleteer, was 
the son of Ezra Hoar, an enterprising farmer re- 
lated to Senator George F. Hoar [q.v.l, and 
Dorcas (Roper) Hoar, a collateral descendant 
of John Locke. After the father’s death in 1845 
the children took the name Heywood in 1848 
by legislative sanction. Heywood was born in 
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Princeton, Mass., a country village, where he 
spent the greater part of his life. From West- 
minster Academy he went to Brown University, 
graduating in 1856, but remaining for two years' 
further study, with the Congregationalist min- 
istry in view. He was already an advocate of 
women’s rights, and his commencement address 
was on “Milton — The Advocate of Intellectual 
Freedom.” An encounter with William Lloyd 
Garrison at an abolitionist meeting in Framing- 
ham influenced Heywood to become an active 
agent of the Massachusetts Anti-slavery Society. 
Thus he became a frequent and popular platform 
speaker. After the Civil War, which he op- 
posed as a pacifist, he carried over the aboli- 
tionist spirit and methods into social and eco- 
nomic radicalism. 

He married, June 6, 1865, a woman who 
shared his every interest, Angela Fiducia Til- 
ton of Worcester. Heywood removed to that 
city where he lived until 1871, when he returned 
to Princeton. The Heywoods (under the name 
of The Co-operative Publishing Company), set 
up a press from which, aided only by their chil- 
dren, they poured out an astonishing volume of 
propaganda. Abbreviated titles of his chief pam- 
phlets are: Cupid’s Yokes, on marriage reform, 
which ran to fifty thousand copies and for mail- 
ing which Heywood and De Robigne M. Bennett 
[q.v.'] were prosecuted; Uncivil Liberty, advo- 
cating women's rights, which ran to eighty thou- 
sand copies ; Social Ethics . , . Free Rum . . . 
Assures Temperance; The Labor Movetnent; 
Hard Cash; Free Trade; The Great Strike . . . 
of 1877 . In May 1872, appeared the first num- 
ber of The Word, a monthly journal of reform, 
which continued until April 1893, interrupted 
only by Heywood’s imprisonment. Mrs. Hey- 
wood supplied some of the most daring contribu- 
tions, which her husband never revised, even 
when he disapproved of them, so strong was his 
belief in women’s rights. Heywood’s writings 
were courageous, plainspoken, earnest, but with- 
out humor and very lengthy. Their importance 
lies less in their substance than in the fact that 
they were so much in advance of contemporary 
thought and so widely read. These two fiery 
spirits soon attracted others. The Heywoods es- 
tablished in Princeton The Mountain Home, a 
kind of summer hotel for agitators and spiritual- 
ists. They organized a radical society, the Union 
Reform League, which held conventions in 
Princeton. They joined in forming the New Eng- 
land Free Love League in 1873, which Hey- 
wood thenceforth regarded as the beginning of 
a new chronology, dating his letters and journal 
Y. L. (Year of Love), instead of the outworn 
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A. D. The federal statute of 1873 against mail- 
ing obscene matter, obtained by Anthony Com- 
stock [q.v.'], was bitterly opposed by Heywood, 
whose publications were equally objectionable 
to Comstock. In November 1877, Comstock ar- 
rested He3rwood in Boston at a meeting of the 
Free Love Society. Heywood was convicted, 
June 1878, in the United States court, for mail- 
ing obscene publications to Comstock, who had 
applied for them under an assumed name. He 
was sentenced to $100 fine and two years' im- 
prisonment at hard labor in Dedham jail. An in- 
dignation meeting in Faneuil Hall, attended by 
six thousand persons, resulted in a pardon from 
President Hayes after Heywood had served six 
months' imprisonment. A second arrest in 1882 
by Comstock, at Princeton, for similarly induced 
mailing was followed by acquittal, Heywood 
appearing in his own defense. Upon a third 
arrest, under the Massachusetts obscenity law, 
in 1883, Heywood’s neighbors, despite their 
strong disagreement with his views, formed a 
defense committee and petitioned against the 
prosecution, which was not pressed. In 1890 he 
was convicted in the United States court for 
obscene passages in The Word, written by Mrs. 
Heywood, and sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, which he served. 

Those who knew him well attest his kindliness 
of spirit, sincerity of motive, and the integrity 
of his private life. He and his wife, despite their 
advocacy of free love, were a faithful, devoted, 
and happy couple, who gave excellent training 
to their four children, Hermes, Angelo, Vesta, 
and Psyche Ceres. The family were somewhat 
ostracized in a small village, but were neverthe- 
less respected. The neighbors used occasionally 
to buy The Word to see what shocking state- 
ments it contained ; yet a Princeton farmer once 
concealed a whole issue in his barn to avoid its 
seizure by the authorities. A few months after 
his last release Heywood died in Boston, while 
on a visit for medical treatment. His funeral 
was typical of his life, without minister, prayers, 
or Scripture, but the friends who were present 
spoke as they were impelled to do. He was 
buried in the family lot at Princeton, in a plain 
unpainted pine box. 

[See Proc. of the Indignation Meeting Held in Fan- 
euil Hall . . . (1878) ; Free Speech: Report of Ezra H. 
Haywood's Defense (1883); Boston Herald, May 23, 

25, 1893; Heywood Broun and Margaret Leech, An- 
thony Comstock, Roundsman of the Lord (1927) ; Prov- 
idence Jour., June 28, 1893. The petition of the neigh- 
bors on his third arrest is in the Harvard University 
library. Much use has been made of numerous letters 
about Heywood in the Brown University library, which 
also possesses a death mask, a photograph, and a file of 
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Heywood 

HEYWOOD, LEVI pec. lo, 1800-JuIy 21, 

1882), manufacturer, inventor, was born at 
Gardner, Worcester County, Mass., the son of 
Benjamin and Mary (Whitney) Heywood, and 
a descendant of John Heywood who came from 
England and settled in Concord, Mass., about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. His early 
life was that of the normal farmer's boy of the 
time and included the usual short terms in the 
village school. When he was twenty years old 
he had, in addition, two terms at the academy in 
New Salem, Mass., and for the succeeding two 
winters he taught school in his native town 
and in the adjoining village of Winchendon. 
For a year he engaged in general contracting in 
Rochester, N. Y., and then returned to Gard- 
ner and in partnership with a brother operated 
a country store for six years. In the meantime, 
1826, he began in Gardner the manufacture of 
wood-seated chairs. Five years later Heywood 
closed his factory and went to Boston where he 
opened a store for the sale of chairs. In part- 
nership with a second brother and a friend, he 
also started a sawmill in Charlestown, Mass., for 
sawing veneers from mahogany and other woods. 
This mill was destroyed by fire in 1835, and the 
following year, after giving up his retail store 
in Boston, Heywood returned to Gardner and, 
with a third brother, again engaged in the man- 
ufacture of chairs. For the first few years Hey- 
wood Brothers & Company, as the firm was 
called, made chairs mainly by hand, the only ma- 
chinery being turning-lathes and circular saws 
operated by water power. About 1841 Levi 
turned his attention to the invention of machin- 
ery especially adapted to the various processes 
of chair manufacture. His brother, however, 
not being at all enthusiastic in this direction* 
sold out his interests in the business to Levi! 
Thereafter the latter gave his every thought to 
the devising and constructing of special machin- 
ery for chair construction, and to the adapting 
of existing wood-working machinery to that pur- 
pose. He introduced constantly new and valu- 
able features into the methods of manufacture 
which, in turn, resulted in the enlargement and 
variety of the style of product. The inventions 
which contributed most to his success were one 
for a wood chair seat ; another for a tilting chair • 
a third for a combination of three machines for 
splitting, shaving, and otherwise manipulating 
rattan ; and a fourth for machinery for bending 
wood. One of his inventions not connected di- 
rectly with chair manufacture was a substitute 
for whalebone which he made by injecting India 
rubber into rattan. Probably the most original 
and valuable of his inventions was that for bend- 


Hiacoomes 

ing wood. Through the introduction of Hey- 
wood’s machinery, his business grew steadily 
during the first twenty years until in 1861 it 
yielded over $300,000 a year; a decade later it 
brought in more than a million dollars annually. 
The factory employed between twelve and four- 
teen hundred workmen, and in addition, nine 
wholesale warehouses employing over five hun- 
dred people were maintained in various parts of 
the United States. Besides his own interests at 
Gardner, Heywood was a partner with W. B. 
Washburn in the manufacture of chairs and 
wooden ware at Erving, Mass. These partners, 
too, engaged in the manufacture of lumber, 
owning large acreages of timber land in various 
sections of New England. After he had secured 
his patents for machinery to utilize rattan, Hey- 
wood’s company about 1876 began the manu- 
facture of rattan furniture and a second com- 
pany, known as the American Rattan Company, 
in which he was a large stockholder, was organ- 
ized. Heywood erected, too, in 1876, as part of 
his establishment, a foundry to make the various 
iron parts used in chair manufacture. 

In 1853 he represented the town of Gardner 
in the convention for revising the constitution 
of the State of Massachusetts, and in 1871 he 
served a term in the lower house of the state leg- 
islature. He was married, Dec. 29, 1825, to 
Martha Wright of Gardner, who with five chil- 
dren survived him. 

tW. D. Herrick, Hist, of the Tow^i of Gardner, 
Worcester County, Mass. (1878); J. D. Van Slyck, 
New England Manufacturers and Manufactories 
(*879) ; G. F. Bacon, Leading Business Men of Fitch- 
burg and Vicinity (1890); Patent Office records; 
Worcester Daily Spy, July aa, i88a.] q U—n. 

HIACOOMES (c. 1610-1690), Indian preach- 
er, of Great Harbor, now Edgartown, Martha's 
Vineyard, was a member of the Pokanauket 
Tribe, a subdivision of the Narragansetts. A 
grave, thoughtful native, apparently about thir- 
ty years of age, he was the first convert of 
the younger Thomas Mayhew [q.v.'\, who in 
1643, three years before John Eliot commenced 
his labors on the mainland, began missionary 
work among the Indians of Martha's Vineyard. 
Hiacoomes placed himself under Mayhew's in- 
struction, learned to read English, and became 
a student of the Bible. He first acted as inter- 
preter to his pastor and taught him how to ap- 
proach the Indians, but by 1644 was himself do- 
ing personal work among them. The immunity 
of Hiacoomes and his family during the great 
sickness of 1645 made an impression on the na- 
tives, led to their desire for Christian instruc- 
tion, and resulted in his beginning to preach. 
The medical skill of Mayhew, the boldness of 
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Hiacoomes, and the miraculous deliverance of 
one of their own number from assassination, 
broke down the determined opposition of the 
chiefs and medicine men. By 1651 there were 
199 converts and two Indian congregations min- 
istered to by A'layhew and Hiacoomes, the latter, 
who now preached twice a Sunday, coming to 
Mayhew each Saturday for advice about his 
sermons. Schools were established and in 1659 
an Indian church was founded. By 1666 the last 
tribes toward Gay Head were converted. Hia- 
coomes was ordained, Aug. 22, 1670, by John 
Eliot and John Cotton of Plymouth. Just before 
his death in 1690 he ordained his successor, and 
he left a son who became a preacher. 

[Cotton Mather, A/a^»ia/ia Amcnca»a ( iyo2) ; 

C. E. Banks, Hist, of Martha's Vineyard, vol. I (1911) ; 
Experience Mayhew, Indian Converts (London, 1727), 
reprinted in abridged form as Indian Narratives (Bos- 
ton, 1829); Strength out of Weakness (1652), and 
Henry Whitfield, The Light Appearing More and More 
Towards the Perfect Day (1651), both reprinted in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., 3 ser., IV (1834) ; Daniel Neal, 
The Hist, of New England, vo\. I (1720).] F. T. P. 

HIBBARD. FREEBORN GARRETTSON 

(Feb. 22, i8ii-Jan. 27, 1895), Methodist Epis- 
copal clergyman, a descendant of Robert Hib- 
bard who settled in Salem, Mass., sometime be- 
tween 1635 and 1639, was born in New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., the son of Rev. Billy and Sybil 
(Russ) Hibbard. His father, a native of Nor- 
wich, Conn., son of Nathan, tanner and shoe- 
maker, was a pioneer Methodist preacher, 
“abounding in labors, grace, and eccentricities.” 
At the request of his friend. Bishop Asbury, he 
kept a journal, which he published in 1843 under 
the title. Memoirs of the Life atid Travels of B. 
Hibbard. After another of his friends, Freeborn 
Garrettson, he named the eighth of his sons. 
Since his father was absent from home on long 
circuits much of the time, Freeborn was brought 
up chiefly by his mother, a frail little woman, 
without whose frugality and good management 
the family would often have been in want. He 
began to preach when he was seventeen years 
old, taking some of his father’s appointments 
when the latter was ill. “About this time,” his 
father records, “he was very desirous to get to 
Wilbraham School, for the purpose of perfecting 
his studies, and particularly in Greek and He- 
brew. This could not be done, as I was unable 
to bear the expense.” Accordingly he read 
through three times the works of Fletcher, Wes- 
ley, and one or two others, and in 1830 he was 
admitted to the New York Conference on trial. 



divided and he was assigned to the Troy Confer- 
ence, where, in 1834, he was ordained elder. He 
transferred to the Genesee Conference (called 
Central New York Conference 1872-82) in 1837, 
of which, except for the lifetime of the East 
Genesee Conference, when he belonged to its 
jurisdiction, he was a member till his death. 

Although never rising to conspicuous leader- 
ship, he became one of the prominent figures in 
New York Methodism, and achieved more than 
local eminence through membership in six Gen- 
eral Conferences — that of 1844 and those from 
1856 to 1872 inclusive — and as an editor and 
writer. He was a person of great dignity, suav- 
ity, refinement, and conscientiousness, holding 
strongly to the Wesleyan doctrine of Christian 
perfection. He had scholarly tastes, and was a 
thorough investigator, although inclined to ideal- 
ize a subject in which he was deeply interested. 
For the first fifteen months of its history he was 
sole editor of the Northern Christian Advocate ; 
then, for about a year, Rev. William Hosmer 
was his associate {Northern Christian Advo- 
cate, Jan. 30, 1895). In 1848 the General Con- 
ference elected Hosmer editor, and in 1856 he 
was succeeded by Hibbard, who continued in 
that office until i860. This paper was one of 
those which strongly opposed all slave-holding 
by members of the Methodist Church. During 
his ministry Hibbard published a number of 
books, several of which had wide use. They in- 
clude Christian Baptism: Its Mode, Obligation, 
Import, and Relative Order (1841) ; A Treatise 
on Infant Baptism ( 1843) ; The Psalms Chrono- 
logically Arranged with Historical Introductions 
(1856); The Religion of Childhood (1864); 
Palestine: Its Geography and Bible History 
(1851) ; Biography of Rev. Leonidas L. Ham- 
line, D.D. (1880) : commentary on the Psalms 
in D. D. Whedon's Commentary on the Old 
Testament, vol. V (1882) ; History of the Late 
East Genesee Conference (1887); Eschatology, 
or the Doctrine of the Last Things According to 
the Chronology and Symbolism of the Apoca- 
lypse ( 1890). He was also the editor of Works of 
Rev. Leonidas L. Hamline, D.D., vol. I (1869), 
vol. II (1871). His first wife, Mary Whipple, 
died a comparatively short time after their mar- 
riage, leaving him one son, and in 1846 he mar- 
ried Maria Hyde, who survived him. 

[A. G. Hibbard, Geucal. of the Hibbard Fatuily 
(1901); Minutes Ann. Conferences At. E. Church, 
1830, 1832, 1834, 1895 ; minutes of tlie Genesee Confer- 
ence, 1895, 1913; Christian Ad^/ocate (N. Y.), Feb. 7, 
1895; Northern Christian Advocate, Mar. 13, 1895. | 
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